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D E A- 

D eacon {StdKovos, ministerj fiervant), tie name given 
to tie lowest order of minister in tie Ciristian 
clmrch. From the appointment of the seven Hellenic 
deacons (Acts vi.) we learn that their duty under the apostles 
was simply to distribute alms from the public fund. In the 
early church, however, they soon came to discharge higher 
functions. They assisted the bishop and presbyter in the 
service of the sanctuary ; in the administration of the 
Eucharist they handed the elements to the people; they 
instructed the catechumens, and in some cases baptized ; 
and the archdeacons came to exercise in the 6th century 
the judicial power of the bishop over the inferior clergy. 

In the Church of England the form of ordaining deacons 
declares that it is their office to assist the priest in the dis- 
tribution of the holy communion ; iu which, agreeably to 
the practice of bh,e ancient church, they are confined to the 
administering of the wine to the communicants. A deacon' 
in England is not capable of holding uny benefice, yet he 
may officiate as a private chaplain, as curate to a beneficed 
clergyman, or as lecturer in a parish church. He may be 
ordained at twenty-tbree years of age, anno currente; but 
it is expressly provided that the bishop shall not ordain 
the same person a priest and deacon on the same day. In 
Presbyterian churches, as in apostolic times, the deacons 
have charge only of the pecuniary affairs of the congregation. 
In the Roman Catholic Church it is the deacon's office to 
incense the officiating priest or prelate ; to lay the corporal 
on the altar ; to receive the paten or cup from the sub- 
deacon, and present it to the person officiating ; to incense 
the choir ; to receive the pix from the! officiating prelate, 
and to carry it to the subdeacon ; and at a pontifical 
m^s, when the archbishop gives the blessing, to put the 
raitrs on his head, and to tsie off the archiepiscopal pall 
and lay it on tie altar. 

I^eaqmm , — This was the title of a ministry to which 
women were appointed in the earjy , church, whosn; duty 
it was, to, perform, certain; funfltiuBSi to wardis 'female , 
during the ceremony <|f fbapbism by unmersiom 
"Cordd 'not (so ; weit be^ pe#ormo^ byw^the- deacons. 

hrs|4?®d ntiSinty yems, but it, waa, after- 
wards rouped to forty years, nnd iuo ,rnmried woman wast 
eligible S#0e. Abns^‘ ^adnally, - became prevalent, 

amongst the 4eacQnesse8. wMohiled to theyjUBPtessicrfdEj 
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their ministry in the Latin church in the 6th century. 
The office was abolished in the Greek church In the 12th 
century. 

DEAD SEA, the largest lake in Palestine, and phy- 
sically, as well as historically, among the most remarkable 
in the world. It is called in Scripture The Salt Sea (Gen. 
xiv. 3), The Sea of the Plain, or more correctly of the 
Aralah (Deut. ni. IT"), and The Past Sea (Ezek. slvii. 
18>. Josephus calls it the AsphalUc Lake {B, J. lii. 10, 
17), a name adopted by classic writers in allusion to the 
bitumen, or asphaltum, which abounds in its basin, 
Jerome gave it the name Dead Sea because its waters are 
fatal to animal life, and in the Talmud it is called the Sea 
of Sodom. Its common name among the inhabitants of 
Palestine is Baheiret IM, “ The Sea of Lot." 

The sea is 46 miles long, and varies from 6 to 9 in 
breadth. Its bed is the lowest part of the great valley of 
the Jordan ; and its surface has a depression of no less 
than 1308 feet beneath the level of the ocean. The J ordan 
valley itself, for a distance of about 80 miles to the north- 
ward and 30 to the southward, is also below the level of 
the ocean. The general contour of the sea is an elongated 
oval, with a number of bold promontories and deep bays 
along the western shore, and a large, low peninsula on the 
south-east. It is shut in on the east and west by parallel 
ranges of mountains which rise steeply, and in some places 
in precipices of naked rock, from the water. The western 
range is the mountain chain of Judah, and is composed of 
white limestone intermixed with yellow and reddish strata. 
Its whole eastern slopes are bare, rugged, and desolate,f 
forming that wildemess iu which David found an asylum,, 
in which the Baptist preached, and in which our Lord was, 
tempted. The average height of the cliffs along the shores 
is about 2000 feet ; but they are deeply fissured by 
torrent beds, which are all dry in’ summer. Theiie ace,, 
howew, a few fountains in the glens and nep t^ei. shore,, 

, tha most celebrated of which is the Eiblicai l$gedi At 
tke, ,norih-west curve of the sea are exitensive saltmaMfeea,! 
and at the south-west- is a range of hills of rock salt, ,7^ 
miles long and 30# feet high called JOusAot Usdom, ‘‘The 
ridge nof<^Sodom?’ ' south of the sea lies a Jo w 
maltshy plain, partially Jpolfeiiipd with jungles, »of, reads,) 
'tamadflk4.attdiibrQom.-.,'‘Y"i^=» 
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The mountain range along the eastern side of the Dead ! 
Sea IS the sustaining wall of the tahleland of Moab, which 
has an deration of about 2800 feet, and is therefore 4000 
feet above the lake. A.t the southern end the range is 
composed of red sandstone, a continuation of the “ red ” 
mountains of Edom, At the valley of Kerek the sandstone 
gives place to limestone, but further north it again 
appears in thick stiata below the limestone. The range 
is intersected by the deep and wild ravines of Blerak (the 
Kir-MoaJb of the Bible), Mojeb (the ancient Amoi^y and 
Zerka Main (Maon). A few miles from the mouth of the 
latter are the warm springs of OalUrrhoe, famous in Jewish 
and Boman times, A copious stream of warm sulphureous 
water flows into the lake between stupendous cliffs of 
sandstone, North of Zerka Main the cliffs along4lie shore 
are sandstone, but higher up the limestone overlies the 
sandstone, while dykes and seams of old^trap-rock also occur. 

At the mouth of the ravine of Kerak, on the south-east 
of the sea, is the peninsula of Zisdn, “ The Tongue.” Its 
neck is a strip of bare sand about 3 miles broad. In form 
the peninsula bears some lesemblauce to the human foot, 
the toe projecting northward up the centre of the sea. Ila 
length IS about 9 miles. It is a post-tertiary deposit of 
layeia of marl, gypsum, and sandy conglomerate ; the 
surface is white and almost destitute of vegetation. 

The Jordan enters the lake at the centre of its northern 
end, and has on each bank a low alluvial plain, now a 
desert, and mostly coated with a white nitrous crust. In 
fact the whole ciicuit of the lake is wild, dreary, and 
desolate. Bidges of drift mark the water-line, which rises 
a few feet in spring, when the Jordan, fed by the melting 
snows of Hermon, flows in full stream. The drift is com- 
posed of broken canes and willow branches, with trunks of 
palms, poplars, and other trees, half-imbedded in slimy 
mud, and covered with incrustations of salt. Lying m a 
deep cavity, shut in by naked white hills, exposed during 
the long summer to the burning rays of an unclouded sun, 
nothing coaid be expected on the shores of the Dead Sea 
but sterility. Yet here antj there on the low plains to the 
north and south, and on the eastern and western sides, 
wherever a little fountain springs up, or a mountain 
streamlet flows, there are thickets of willow, tamarisk, and 
acacia, among which the birds Jsing as sweetly as in more 
genial dimes. The Arab also pitches his tent beside them, 
and sometimes cultivates a few patches of gram aud 
tobacco. The heat causes such excessive evaporation that 
though the Jordan and other smaller streams fall into the 
lake the water seems to be gradually decreasing. The 
marshes along the shore, especially to the north and south, 
emit pestilential exhalations during summer and autumn 
which are fatal to strangers, aud which make the inhabi- 
tants of Jericho, and the few poor tribes who pitch their 
tents in the surrounding territory, weak and sicMy. They 
are degraded and immoral also, as were their progenitors 
in the cities of the plain.” 

The only ruin of note close to the Dead Sea is the 
fortress of Masada, on a cliff on the western shore, opposite 
the peninsula of Lia^lu. It was the scene of the final 
struggle between the Jews and the Bomans after the de- 
struction of J erusalem by Titus At Engedi there are a few 
ruins ; and also at Ain-el-Eeshkhah on the north-west, and 
on a little peninsula near the mouth of the Jordan. The | 
ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah have entirely disappeared. 
Their site is disputed, for some hold that they stood near 
tihe northern end of the lake, while others affirm that they 
must have been situated at the southern end. 

The bed of the Dead Sea ia divided into two sections ; 
Ishe northern, exteudmg from the north of the Jordan to the 
peoinSala of Liafi^n, is 3S miles long, and is a regular basin- 
shaped cavity, its sides descending steeply and uniformly 


to a depth of 1308 feet. The southern section is shallow, 
the greatest depth of the channel between the peninsula and 
the western shore being only 13 feet, while no part of the 
lake south of the peninsula is more than 12 feet, aud most 
of it only 3 or 4 feet deep. 

The water is intensely salt and bitter, and its density 
IS so great that the human body will not sink in it. The 
following is an analysis of water lifted by Captain Lynch 
from a depth of 1110 feet, the specific gravity of which 


was 1*227 : — 

Cblonde of calcium. . 3*107 

Cliloride of magnesium . 14*889 

CMoiide of sodium ... 7 8S5 

Cbloride of potassium . 0*668 

Sulphate of lime . ... 0 070 

Bromide of potassium 0 137 

Total 26*416 


The presence of so much saline matter is aceonnted-for 
by the washings of the salt range of Sodom, the numerous 
brackish springs along the shore, and the great evaporation. 
The reports of early travellers, however, regarding the Dead 
Sea were to a great extent’ fabulous. They represented it 
as an infernal region, its black and fetid waters always 
emitting a noisome vapour, which being driven over the 
adjoining land destroyed all vegetation ; they also stated 
that no birds could fly over it All this is untrue , the 
water is as transparent as that of the Mediterianean, and 
a bath in it is both pleasant and refreshing. 

The historical notices of the Dead Sea extend back nearly 
4000 years. 'When Lot looked down from the heights of 
Bethel, he “beheld all the plain of the Jordan that it was well 
watered, before the Lord destroyed Sodom, even ■ as the 
garden of the Lord ” (Gen. xiii. 10). The region is further 
described ns a “ deep valley ” {JSmek, Gen xiv. 3, 8), dis- 
tinguished by “ fertile fields ” {Siddim). The aspect now 
IS entirely different. There must have been a lake then as 
now; but it was smaller, and had a margin of fertile 
plain, especially on the southern end, “ as thou comest unto 
Zoar.” In the narration of the capture of the cities of the 
plain by the Eastern kings, it is said that they were 
situated in the “ vale of Siddim,” which was full of 
“ bitumen (slime) pits.” When the cities were destroyed, 
“ the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brim- 
stone and fire from tbe Lord out of heaven j " and Abraham 
from the mountain ridges “ looked toward Sodom, and 
toward all the land of the plain, and, lo, the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of a furnace ” (Gen. adt. 24, 
28), The sacred writer further asserCs regarding the vale 
of Siddim that it became the Salt Sea, or was submerged j 
and consequently it now forms part of the bed of the lake. 

These events entirely changed, as it would seem, both the 
political and physical condition of the whole region. Upon 
the plains originally existing round the sea Gentile and 
Jewish records combine in placing the earliest seat of 
Phoenician civilization. “ The Tynans,” says Justin, “ first 
dwelt by the Syrian lake before they removed to Sidon.” 
Sodom and Gomorrah are mentioned as the first cities of 
the Oanaanites ; and when Lot went down from Bethel 
“ the cities of the plain ” formed a nucleus of civilized life 
before any city, except Hebron and perhaps Jerusalem, had 
sprung up in central Palestine. The great catastrophe in 
the days of Abraham changed the aspect of the country, and 
gave a death-blow to its prosperity. With the exception 
of the village of Engedi, and the small town of Jericho, 
the circuit of the Dead Sea appears to have remained 
ever afterwards almost without settled inhabitants. 

Recent researchei, especially those of M. Lartet, the 
Due de Luynes, and Canon Tristram, have contributed 
greatly to our knowledge of the physical geography of Iffie 
Dead Sea basin. It is now shown from ^e geologieal 
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structure of the watershed in the valley of the Arabah to 
the south, and from the direction of the lateral ravines 
which fall into the great Jordan valley, that the river 
Jordan could never have run into the Eed Sea. The 
depression of the Dead Sea is 1308 feet, while the elevation 
of the watershed is 787 feet, and the action which 
upheaved the watershed occurred at the same geological 
period which gave to the whole of Palestine its present 
form. The formation of the Jordan valley M. Lartet 
accounts for in this way. At some remote period a 
fracture took place in the upper strata in this region, 
extending north and south. In consequence of the unequal 
strength of the strata the western side of the fracture sank, 
occasioning the abrupt dip observable in the strata on the 
western side of the valley, and the great depression of the 
valley itself ; while the eastern side of the fracture 
remained in sitn, showing at various places along the 
eastern shore of the Dead Sea a vertical section through 
the limestone and sandstone. The basin of the Dead Sea 
has thus been since its foundation a reservoir for the rain- 
fall ; while its saltness originally proceeded from the salt- 
spring and hills, and gradually increased by evaporation. 

Deposits of great depth have accumulated in the whole 
valley since its formation, composed of beds of gypsum, 
marl, flint, and alluvium, similar to those now in process 
of formation at the bottom of the Dead Sea. They show 
that at one period the whole Jordan valley was under 
water ; while the sides of the valley indicate successive 
stages in the fall of the water from the time when its sur- 
face was un the level of the ocean down to the present age. 
The hill-sides and strips of plain on both the eastern and 
western hanks of the Dead Sea are marked by a series of 
terraces or shore-lines. The highest has an elevation cor- 
responding to the level of the Mediterranean. A.bout 230 
feet above the present level of the lake there is another 
shore-line, marked by a strip of alluvial marl adhering to 
the rocks and cliffs, particularly at the north-west angle. 
The deposit is mixed with shells of existing species, layers 
of gypsum and gravel. This line would correspond with 
the general level of the great valley northward, through 
which the river Jordan has cut a deep channel. There are, 
besides, in the ravines which descend to the lake, compara- 
tively recent deposits, reaching up their sides in places to 
a height of 400 feet, and then sloping down in a series of 
terraces to the present level of the lake, showing the 
gradual depression of the water. Tristram also remarked 
on the western shore “no less than eight low gravel 
terraces, the ledges of comparatively recent beaches, dis- 
tinctly] marked. The highest of them was 44 feet above 
the present sea-leveL” 

Many traces of volcanic action, both remote and recent, 
have been observed in the" basin of the Dead Sea, such as 
trap dykes, and hot sulphur and brackish springs. Tristram 
describes a valley at the northern end of the salt range of 
Sodom, in which there are 

“large masses of bitumen mingled with gravel These overlie a 
thick stratum of sulphur, which ^ain overlies a thicker stratum 
of sand so strongly impregnated with sulphur that it yields power- 
ful fumes on being sprmMed over a hot coal. The hitumen, unlike 
that which we pi(^ up on the shore, is strongly impregnate with 
sulphur. Above all, it is calcined, and bears the marks of having 
been subjected to extreme heat. So far as I can understand this 
deposit, if there be any physical evidence left of the catastrophe 
which destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, or of similar oconirences, 
we have it hey*. The whole appearance points to a shower of hot 
sulphur, and an irruption of bitumen upon it, which would 
be calcined and impregnated with its fumes : and this 
attigeotogical neriod anite subsequent to all the dilnviai and 
afi-uvial action of which we have such' abundant ■ evidence The 
cataatrophi must have been since; the foxmuflpn. of the .valley, and 
while th<t 5 SS(.tgr was at its present J§yd,- 7 -flier 0 tore, proha&ly during 
the histone p^od (Land pp. 366, «g.) 

Tnatram apphearQie afeov^©bseFved»fftet840^he*80iution 


of the great historical question about the destruction of the 
cities of the plain in the following manner : — 

“ Setting aside all preconceived notions, and taking the simple 
record of Genesis lox as we find it, let us see whether the existing 
condition of the country throws any lighten the Bibhcal narrative. 
Certainly we do observe by the lake sulphur and bitumen m abund- 
ance. Sulphur springs stud the shores, sulphur is strewn, whether 
m layers or in fragments, over the desolate plains , and bitumen 
is ejected in great floating masses from the bottom of the sea, oozes 
through the fissures of the rocks, is deposited with gravel on the 
beach, or appears with sulphur to have been precipitated during 
some convulsion We know that at the time of earthquakes 
hitumen seems to be detached from the bottom of the lake. Evexy- 
thmg leads to the conclusion that the agency of fire was at work. 
The kindhng of such a mass of comhustihle material, either by 
hghtnmg from heaven, or hy other electrical agency, combined 
with an earthquake ejecting other bitumen or sulphur from the 
lake, would soon spread devastation over the plain, so that the 
smoke of the country would go up as the smoke of a furnace.” 
(Lcovd of Israel, p 359). 

Here we have to do only with physical facts and 
appearances. A mass of burning sulphurous matter might 
be ejected from some open crater, as is often the case with 
Yesuvius; and this, falling upon the cities and the 
bituminous plain around them, would produce just such a 
form of conflagration as Abraham is stated to have seen. 
The valley may then have sunk a few feet, and become 
submerged. This, it is true, is mere theory ; it is a theory, 
however, suggested, and to a large extent confirmed, by the 
physical aspect of the country, and the careful observations 
of travellers around the lake The subject is not one for 
vague speculation, and much less for dogmatic assertion. 
The problems which the Dead Sea present must be- solved, 
if they are ever to be solved, by scientific research. 

It is not strange that the Dead Sea has never been 
navigated to any extent. It seems probable from the 
statement of Josephus (Aiii. ix. 1, 2) that the Moabites 
crossed it to invade Judah , and he tells us the Bomans 
used boats against the fugitive Jews {JB. J. iv. 7, 6). 
Costigan was the first in modern times to navigate it, going 
from, the mouth of the Jordan to the peninsula of Lis^ln in 
the boat by which he had came from Tiberias. He after- 
wards died of fatigue and exhaustion. In 1837 Moore and 
Beck conveyed a httle boat from Joppa, and visited. some 
points. Ton years later Lieutenant Molynehx took a boat 
to the peninsula, and his life was also sacrificed. The 
expedition of Lynch was far more successful, and he was 
the first thoroughly to examine the shores, and to determine 
the depths by soundings. Several of ins party took the 
fever which is so fatal, and one died. "Winter is the 
proper season for such researches. Bain seldom falls; and 
the air during the depth of winter is fresh, and cold 
almost unknown. 

The following are the loading works which treat of the Dead 
Sea ‘ — ^Robinson, Physical Geography of Paledim ; Do Saulcy, 
Voyage autour de la Her Morte j Lynch, Official Meport to United 
Slates Government; Ritter, Comparative Geography of Palestme, 
vol. iii. appendix i. H (J L. P.) 

DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. See Bblladonka. 

DEAE AND DUMB. It is a not uncommonjsupposition 
that deaf mutes are dumb on account of some vocal or 
organic defect, whereas the dumbness arises, with very 
rare exceptions, from the deprivation of hearing caused by 
some natural or accidental disease. WLere partial or total 
dumbness exists with the sense of hearing perfect, it 1^1 
be generally found to proceed either from great^ nervciw 
debility or from some mental derangeme|itj att^*not, as is 
often supposed, f^om some defect in organs, 

which in the congenitally deaf, wi%* ^ fMy' an exception, 
are in their 'normal condition. cMldren who are 

enumerated as cohgehitally the sense of heariing 

t&’a greater or less ^egre^,i But^ot ^to suck an extent as to 
■ be of ser^ce to them of language. It da 

' rienaarlkMt' the'‘4efe of hearing is hot geheraiy l^iP 
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covered till an advanced period of cliildhood,^ and ttough 
tlie cMld remains mufce tlie real cause is neitlier readily 
acknowledged nor properly attended to. Children who 
hare lost their hearing after the acquisition of the power of 
speech cannot he included in the class of deaf mutes j the 
impression which language has made on their minds gives to 
them a marked superiority over thosewho aredeaf frombirth. 

Such a calamity as the deprivation of hearing^ must be 
productive of great and varied disadvantages, as it totally 
excludes the mind from an extensive class of ideas and 
associations. It is then not to be wondered at that this 
state of social isolation should occasionally give rise to 
moroseness and despondency, and that external objects 
should inspire little sense of surprise or admiration. They 
are simply objects recognized by their form, colour, and 
texture, and the emotions they raise are different both in 
character and in intensity from those experienced by bear- 
ing children. This physical defect has nob, however, any 
necessary connection with the presence or absence of intel- 
lectual capacity, or with the active principles of our nature. 
There is only the want of one of the natural and most im- 
portant avenues to intellectual development, with its 
primary consequence of dumbness, and its secondary one 
of social isolation. Still, the denial of all such knowledge 
as can he derived through the medium of the ear is 
somewhat atoned for by the quickened influence of other 
senses, especially that of sight. Thus the visible marks of 
attention the deaf and dumb receive from, others,— their 
caresses, frowns, and smiles, — all make a corresponding 
impression on their tender minds, and as they grow older 
they watch the looks and gestures of those near them with 
a keenness unknown to other children, so that the slightest 
change of expression does not escape their observation. 
Their affections are stimulated and their passions excited 
much in the same way as in other children. 

The proportion of children born deaf was formerly sup- 
posed to be much smaller than it really is. Oases have 
come to be known in largely increased numbers since 
institutions for the deaf and dumb have been estab- 
bshed, and such statistical tables as are given in this 
article suggest the incorrectness of the popular supposition. 
The institutions which have been founded on their behalf 
have not only diffused correct information concerning their 
number, but by the gratifying success of the educational 
methods adopted have greatly contributed to dissipate pre- 
judicial notions concerning their capacity to receive instruc- 
tion, and to direct public sympathy towards the claims of 
this class. The latter office it is still needful that they 
fulfil, for prejudices yet exist against deaf mutes, — one 
of these being the general supposition that they are very 
vicious and hot-tempered. It may be admitted that some 
of them are so ; and it may even be granted that the pro- 
portion of mutes with such dispositions is as high as in 
any other class of afflicted persons, for in the case of the 
deaf and dumb there are undoubtedly special circumstances 
of early life which tend in no small degree to such a result. 
The total inability of parents to deal with their abnormal 
pecuharities must be included among the causes which pre- 
judicially affect their dispositions, and overshadow attractive 
features of their character, and the kindly-intended in- 
terference of neighbours with the parental management 
often proves morally injurious to them. Their discernment 
of right and wrong is equal to that of other children ; and 
hence, when neighbours unwisely seek to screen them from 
merited punishment, a spirit of insubordiaation is excited, 
and sullenness or passionateness is induced. It should 
therefore be the parents’ utmost endeavour, when punish- 
ment is to be administered, to treat these children im- 
partially. It is most desirable also that external circum- 
stances should be as favourable to them as possible, and 


everything calculated to pollute their uncultivated minds 
kept from their acute powers of observation. 

Causes . — The causes assigned for congenital deafness are 
consanguineous marriages, hereditary transmission, weak 
constitutions of parents, scrofula, climate, and the ill-health 
of the mother at a certain period of life. There is 
necessarily difficulty in ascertaining the real cause of deaf- 
ness. That difficulty has its ground in the unwillingness 
of parents to admit that their children were bom deaf. 
Their deafness is often attributed to some infantile disease, 
though the defect is congenital. On the other hand, when 
they have lost the sense of hearing at an early age, they 
may be included among the congenitally deaf. But all 
institutions for the deaf and dumb contain instances which 
illustrate scientific investigations, and establish the position 
that such causes as those now alluded to tend to induce 
and perpetuate the disease of deafness. In all cases of 
congenital deafness it will be found that there exists some 
disorganization of the organ of hearing itself, some obstruc- 
tion in the internal ear or compression of the auditoiy nerve, 
whereby the vibrations of the ear are prevented from pro- 
ducing the required effect upon the internal parts of the ear, 
or from being communicated to the brain. 

After-birth or acquired deafness occurs at all ages, and 
has its origin in such diseases as small-pox, measles, typhus, 
convulsions, paralysis, hydrocephalus, and other affections 
of the brain, and “ scarlatina, which more frequently than 
any other disease leaves the patient deaf, in consequence of 
the inflammatory state of the throat extending to tho 
internal ear, causing suppuration and destruction of the 
dehcate apparatus on which hearing depends j such being 
the case, especial attention should be directed during the 
course of the disease to the state of the throat, so as to 
prevent if possible the inflammation extending.” Yaccma- 
tion has been the means of greatly decreasing the cases of 
deafness; and doubtless, as sanitary laws become more 
genera], the introduction of perfect sewerage, pure water, 
and good ventilation, will all tend to lessen the liability to 
those zymotic diseases upon which deafness supervenes. 
Amongst other causes of deafness are cold, and severe blows 
or falls upon the head. It has been ascertained that tho 
proportion is about 60 per cent, congenitally deaf to 40 per 
cent, accidentally so; and the census returns for 1871 show 
that of the 1054 inmates of 12 institutions of England and 
Wales 63 per cent, were congenitally deaf. Consanguineous 
marriages are perhaps the most fertile source of deafness, 
which fact is established by the numerous cases of deaf 
children who are the offspring of first cousins. It is not 
only 30 in England, but in other countries of Europe 
and in America. Dr Buxton says, “ In an inquiry which 
I made some time ago, I found that about every tenth 
case of deafness resulted from the marriage of cousins.” 
The Irish Commissioners’ Eeport for 1871 says, “Tool^olose 
consanguinity in the intermarriage of relatives, and also 
hereditary predisposition, have long been supposed to bo 
causes of congenital deaf-muteism.”, The results obtained 
by the census of 1871 tend to establish these suppositions. 

The following table from census returns for Ireland 
exhibits the amount of deaf-muteism where consanguinity 
of parents existed : — 



Congenltol 
Deal Oases. 

Acquired 
Deaf Cases 

Total. 

First cousins 

80 

5 

8B 

Second cousins. . .. 

60 

8 

68 

Third cousins 

81 

1 

82 

Fourth cousins 

7 1 

0 

1 

Fifth and sixth cousins... 

14 

0 

14 


19a 

9 

201 
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Thus we find that, in 201 instances of relationship be- 
tween the parents of mutes, 85 were in the degree of first 
cousins, 63 in that of second, 32 in that of third, 7 in that 
of fourth, and in 14: they were more remotely related. 

Dr Bondin, at a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
noticed the following striking result of such unions : — 

“ Two trotliers in perfect health, and well constituted men, 
had married two sisters, their consins-german. The elder brother 
has had several children, one of whom is deaf and dumb. The 
other brother has had siz children, the first, thud, and fifth of 
whom can hear, while the second, fourth, and probably the sixth (an 
infant) are deaf and dumb ” 

The report of Dr S M. Bemiss of Louisville, Kentucky, 
to the American Medical Association on the subject of the 
infiueuce of marriages of consanguinity on offspring and re- 
cords the following results of 833 such marriages . — 

Of the 3942 children of those marriages 1134 were defective in one 
way or another, viz deaf and dumb, 146 , blind, 86, idiotic, 308, 
insane, 38, epileptic, 60, aciofulous, 300, and deformed, 98, 883 died 
young; and the wiiter concludes by remarking, “I feel satisfied, 
however, that my leseaich gave me authority to assume that over 
10 pel cent, of the deaf and dumb, and over 5 per cent of the blmd, 
and nearly 15 per cent of the idiotic, in our State institutions for 
subjects of those defects, and throughout the country at large, are 
the offspring of kindred parents, or of parents themselves the 
descendants of blood intermaiiiagea ’ 

Another great cause of deafness is hereditary transmis- 
sion. “ It has clearly been ascertained,” says Dr Harvey 
( On the JEar), “ that the most common cause is a strumous 
and delicate habit of body, generally hereditary.” 

The subjoined table from the census returns for Ireland 
in 1871 proves that deaf-muteism is often transmitted by 
hereditary taint or family peculiarity. The table is divided 
into two sections, — the first showing where the disease is 
transmitted by the father, the second by tbe mother. 


Mute relations on Father's side. 



No. of Deaf 
Alutoa In each 
family 

1 

1 

1 

1 

fji 

1 

Motlier Unde 

flunt 

Cousin. 

Total 

One 

2 

8 

2 

9 8 

12 

83 

67 

Two 1 


3 


2 2 

8 

23 

83 

Three 



1 

1 


7 

9 

Four 1 




2 

"l 


8 

Five 




2 



2 
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The Commissioners’ Report is as follows : — 

“Although it haa been riiown that muteism is transmitted by 
hereditary taint, yet it very seldom descends directly from the 
parent to the offspring, which is manifest from the following results 
of the inquiry made respecting the marriage state of the congenitally 
deaf, Alter a minute investigation of this subject, we md 116 
instances, 77 males and 88 females, of the marriages of congenital 
deaf ihutes where either one or both parties were affected. In 81 
instancesye ascertained that only one of the parties was congenitally 
deaf, aridVifehait- 264 children, none of whom were deaf and dumb, 
Tesifited frpn;i marriages; m the remaining 14 instances 


there was no issue. We find four mstances of the marriage of a 
eongemtal deaf mute with au acq^mred deaf mute, from three of 
which 7 children resulted, one of whom was deaf and dumb. There 
were 13 instances of the intermaniage of persons both of whom 
were deaf and dmnh, and from 12 of these marriages 44 children 
resulted, of whom only one was deaf and dumb, md another was 
deaf only. The grand-parents of the formei on the mother’s side, 
and a grand-uncle of the father’s, were also deaf and dumb Of 316 
children resulting from 87 of the afoie-mentioned marriages, only 
two were deaf and dumb, and one deaf only. In a caSe of the 
mtermarnage of congenital deaf mutes, although the husband’s 
parents were second cousins and the wife’s also related, and her 
sister deaf and dumb, yet none of the 8 children resulting from the 
marriage weie in any way afldicted ’ 

The Prmcipal of the Ifew York Institution says, “We can show 
that it IS much the most common for the chxLdren of deaf and 
dumb parents to possess the faculties of which their parents are 
deprived ; still, although the offspiing may not be defective, they 
may likely inherit that peculiar tamt of constitution by which the 
disease wdl be transmitted to future generations, which is so often 
the case ” 


Mr Turner, in a paper on Hereditary Deafness, gives the 
following table : — 


Class 

Parents 

No of 
Families. 

No of 
CWiaien 
Deaf 

No of 
Children 
Heaimg 

Total 

1 

One hearing and one ) 
congenitafly deaf C 

30 

15 

77 

92 

2 

One incidentally and one 1 

66 

6 

120 

126 


congenitally deaf . . j 


3 

Both congenitally deaf.. .. 

24 

17 

40 

67; 



no 

88 

237 

275 


From this it appears that in 86 famihes with one parent 
a congenital deaf mute there were 218 children, of whom 
21 were deaf and dumb, or about one-tenth of the whole. 
In the 24 families with both parents congenital deaf mutes 
there were 57 children, of whom 17 were deaf and dumb, 
or about one-third of the whole. The proportion of deaf- 
mute children of parents both congenitally deaf is thus 
more than three times greater than of parents only one of 
whom is congenitally deaf. 

The subjoined table shows the proportion of the famihes, 
constituted as above, who had deaf-mute children in 
them : — 


Gloss. 

Parents. 

Families. 

Families. 

1 

One hearing and one) 
congemtaUy deaf J 

80 

i One or more deaf 


( and dumb in 5 

2 

One incidentally and | 

66 

4‘ 


one congenitally deaf \ 


3 

Both congenitally deaf . . 

24 

1 M 9, 


The proportion of families having one congenitally deaf 
parent, with at least one deaf-mute child, is about one-tenth 
of the whole, while the proportion of the families having 
both parents congenitally deaf with a deaf-mute child or 
children is more than one-third of the whole. The above 
tables show the amount of deafness transmitted by the 
marriage of one congenitally deaf with one hearing person. 
The cases of deafness resulting therefrom are only one- 
tenth of the whole, whereas those from the intermarriage of 
deaf mutes are about one third. Similar results could be 
obtained from reports of many of the institutions, but from 
what has already been stated on this cause of deafness, it 
appears that, while there is sufficient reason to justify the 
prohibition of the intermarriage of deaf mutes, the excep- 
tional cases of deaf mute offspring as the result of unions 
of deaf mutes with heanng persons would not justify inter- 
ference in such marriages. 

History of Instruction , — In early times, it was au opinion 
maintained, even by philosophers, that the education of the 
deaf and dumb was not possible. It was then believed 
that language could only be acquired through the medium 
of the ear. The couplet of Lucretius is well known — 
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“ To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 

No care unproye thera, and no wisdom teach/' 

Parents, influenced by this belief, allowed their children to 
grow up without culture. They were abandoned to them- 
selves, and exiled from the community of rational beings. 
To such a culpable extent was tbis prejudice carried, that 
it has been the practice in some countries to destroy 
children who remained at three years of age incapabk of 
either hearing or speaking, and by the code of Justinian 
deaf mutes are declared to be incapable of civil 
acts. In France, the very birth of such children was 
accounted a sort of disgrace to the family from which 
they sprang, and the duties of humanity were deemed 
to extend no further in their behalf than to the 
maintenance of their animal existence, while they were 
carefully secluded from the eyes of the world either withm 
the walls of the cloister or m some hidden asylum in the 
country. Abandoned thus early to their fate, and regarded 
as little better than idiots, it is not surprismg that their 
future behaviour should have been such as might seem to 
justify the erroneous views which had prompted this un- 
generous treatment. The progress in the art of instructing 
the deaf and dumb was in consequence greatly retarded ; 
attempts to instruct them were scarcely known, and no 
school was established till the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury. In the 4th century, St Augustine, influenced by tbe 
dictum, of Aristotle, expresses his unfavourable opinion 
respecting their ability to obtain any religious knowledge, 
remarking, that deafness from birth makes faith impos- 
sible, since he who is born deaf can neither hear the word 
nor learn to read it.” But in this enlightened age it has 
been fully proved that the neglect and forgetfulness to 
which these outcasts were formerly consigned were founded 
on very mistaken notions of their mental capacities. 

The first instance of a deaf mute being instructed is 
mentioned by Bede in 685. FTo other case is met with 
till some centuries afterwards. Bodolphus Agricola, of 
Heidelberg, who was born in 1442, and died in 1485, 
makes mention in his De Imentione Dicdectica, of an 
educated deaf mute ; but this instance, and probably others, 
were discredited on the ground of their impossibility, 
Jerome Cardan, a native of Pavia, born in 1501, took a 
more philosophical view of the subject, and says, “Writ- 
ing is associated with speech, and speech with thought, 
but written characters and ideas may be connected without 
the intervention of sounds f from which he further argues 
that “the instruction of the deaf is difficult, but it is 
possible.” It was no doubt this enlightened view that gave 
to the education of the deaf and dumb its first and greatest 
impulse. A Spanish Benedictine monk of the convent of 
Sabagun in Spain, named Pedro de Ponce, who was horn 
in Valladohd in 1620 and died in 1684, is the first person 
who is recorded to have instructed the deaf and dumb and 
taught them to speak. He was fifty-six years old when 
Jerome Cardan ^ed, and he had no doubt, fiom his 
association with Cardan, imbibed his principles. He has, 
however, left no work upon the subject, though it is 
probable that the substance of his method is contained in a 
book of Bonet, secretary to the constable of Castile, printed 
at Madrid in 1620 under the title of Reduedon de las 
letras y artes jpara enseflar d hahlar d los mudos. In the 
time of Bonet the teaching of the deaf and dumb was 
becoming more genera] and was entered upon by several 
persons, both in Italy and in England. Dr John 
Bulwer, an English physician, and Dr Wallis, professor of 
mathematics in the university of Oxford, were Isoth engaged 
in the work in England about the same time, though it is 
not accurately known to whom the honour of being its 
prime mover is due. The former published a treatise 
on the education of the deaf and dumb in 1648, several 


years before Dr Wallis’s valuable and able work bad 
appeared. In the year 1669, some years after Dr Wallis’s 
writings and practice of instructing the deaf and dumb 
had been known, Dr W. Holder, rector of Bletchiugton, 
published a work entitled Elements of Speech, with an 
Appendix concermng Persons Eeaf and Eumh ; in 1670 
George Sibscote issued a Treatise concerning those toho are 
Bom Deaf and Buml , and in the year 1680 George 
Dalgarno, a native of Aberdeen, published an able and 
philosophical work, under the title of Didascalocop/ms, 
or the Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor, which was reprinted 
some years ago by the Maitland Club. This last-named 
work is considered by Piofessor Porter as “ one of tbe 
most remarkable and important productions in the whole 
history of the art.” To an early work of his, entitled 
Ars Signorum,, both Bishop Wilkins and Dr Wallis were 
indebted, but they never mention bis name. This un- 
generous silence unfavourably contrasts with Leibnitz's 
frequent commendation of the work Above all others, 
John Conrad Amman, a Swiss physician living at Amster- 
dam, distinguished himself by his ingenious and successful 
method of teaching the deaf and dumb to speak. Ho 
reduced the work to a fixed art or method, which he 
published in hia Surdus Loquens, 1692, whereof an 
English translation was afterwards published by Daniel 
Foot. 

In France tbe work of teaching the deaf and dumb was 
late in receiving the attention it deserved, in consequence 
of the still prevalent doubt as to its practicability, although 
many instances of success in other countries were generally 
known. It was not till about the middle of the 17tb 
century that the subject was taken up with any interest. 
Vanin, a Father of tbe Christian Doctrine, made soma 
attempts to alleviate the condition of the deaf and dumb, 
but his work was cut short by death. After him came 
Ernand, Bodrignez Pereira, the Abbd Descliamps, and the 
Ahbii de I’lSpee. In Silesia, at the beginning of tbe 18th 
century, W. Kergor established his method on the principles 
of John 0 Amman, and in 1718 George llaphel, a 
German, and contemporary with Kerger, published the 
system he had carried out in the education of three deaf 
mutes in his own family. All this interesting work had 
been accomplished before any public school for the deaf 
and dumb had been established ; and it was not till 1760 
that Ahbd de I’l^lpde started the first school in Paris. 
About the same time Thomas Braidwood opened a school 
in Edinburgh; and in 1778 Heimcke in Germany founded 
another at Leipsic under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, where ho pursued the system of articulation and 
lip reading which forms the basis of instruction in the 
German schools of the present day. Thomas Braidwood 
made himself famous by his remarkable success, He 
was visited by Dr Johnson when on his tour to the 
Hebrides, who expressed himself highly gratified with the 
success in what he considered a great philosophical curiosity. 
In 1783 Braidwood left Edinburgh and opened a school 
at Hackney, near London, where he continued his arduous 
duties tUl 1806, when he died. Two of his sons became 
instructors of the deaf and dumb. A school was opened 
in Edinburgh by one of them in 1810, and the other 
started a school at Birmingham in 1826. In the year 
1792 the fi.rst public school in Great Britain for the grar 
tuitous education of the deaf and dumb was opened in 
Bermondsey, London, of wbicb Dr Watson, the nephew of 
Thomas Braidwood, was for thirty-seven years the head 
instructor. Since the above date (1792) schools have been 
established in many of the principal towns of Europe and 
America. 

Methods of Instruction , — All the institutions and schools 
for the education of the deaf and dumb employ one or other 
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of the two following methods — (1) that in which the sign 
language and manual alphabet form the basis of instruction, 
with articulation and lip reading to a greater or less extent, 
but, as a rule, only for the semi-mute, semi-deaf, and those 
of the congenitally deaf of good capacities, and who show 
an aptitude for it ; and (2) that in which articulation and lip 
reading form the basis of instruction, and the sign language 
and the manual alphabet are used more or less as a means 
to the end. The former is the more general, and is carried 
out In all the schools of the United Kingdom (although in 
the London Asylum articulation and lip reading are profes- 
sedly and systematically taught to every pupil), in America, 
and in some of the Continental schools. The latter is the 
one chiefly employed in the German and Austrian schools, 
and is followed in one or two private schools in London. 

The signs in use in all schools are of two kinds — the 
natural, and the conventional or arbitrary. The former are 
those with which all deaf mutes are familiar before coming 
to school, and which they use in ordinary intercourse with 
their friends. The latter are chosen and systematized by 
the teachers of the several schools, and, in combination with 
the natural signs, are employed to convey ideas of a complex 
nature. Every action, the visible part of which can be 
imitated by gesture, admits easily of being so expressed, as 
the action of eating by lifting the hand to the mouth 
followed by the motion of the jaws, and of sleeping by 
closing the eyes and reclining the head ; the expression of 
different passions, of approbation or disapprobation, of sur- 
prize, curiosity, &c., may all be signified very intelligibly 
by modifications of the countenance, “ It is in this simple 
manner,” observes Dr 'Watson, "that two or more deaf 
persons are enabled to hold instant converse with each other 
though brought together from the most distant parts,” 
Thus far these signs may be termed natural, but the 
naturally doaf do not stop with this language of pantomime 
When they are fortunate enough to meet with attentive 
companions, especially where two or more deaf persons 
happen to be brought up together, it is astonishing what 
approaches they will make towards the construction of an 
artificial language. By an arbitrary sign fixed by common 
consent, or accidentally hit upon, they will designate a 
person, place, or thing, and this sign is ever after used by 
them as a proper name. It is impossible to -give a verbal 
description of those ’^signs, because they are as various 
as the fancies and circumstances of their inventors. Yet 
being grafted on the parent stock of natural and universal 
signs, they may in some measure be regarded as dif- 
ferent dialects of the same language. But since it would 
bo impossible by means of natural signs alone to convey 
to the minds of the deaf and dumb ideas of a complex 
nature, recourse must be had to that system of signs 
known as • conventional or arbitrary. ^ These signs have 
been extended and systematized on “'natural and philo- 
sophical principles by the several teachers of the deaf and 
dumb, and they differ in degree in all schools. It would 
be impracticable to maintain the same system of signs 
throughout, even should such be desirable, but it is of the 
utmost importance that those in use in each school should 
be so cultivated as to prevent any confusion of ideas by the 
improper use of them. It is by their aid chiefly that 
all instruction is carried on, and, as used by missionaries 
for the deaf and dumb, they are remarkably serviceable, 
there being always to be found, in an assembly of deaf 
mutes, many whose minds cannot be reached by any other 
means. Attempts are often made in the institutions 
for the deaf and dumb to dispense with signs, and to use 
the m a puftl alphabet alone aftfer the fpupils have acquired 
a certs^in proficiency in language. Although this would 
prove ^ umhense educational advantage, attachment to 
the natural laniguage of signs is so strong that it has a1 ways 
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been found as impracticahla to make the change as to 
substitute articulation and lip readiuf;. Signs to the 
educated deaf and dumb should be as crutches to the 
halt — to be used only when occasion requires, — otherwise 
their constant use will tend to enfeeble rather than 
strengthen the intellect. In the sixth report of the 
American Asylum at Hartford, Connecticut, the following 
is given as an answer of a deaf mute to the question, 
““M^ich do you consider preferable — the language of 
speech or of signs 1 ” — 

" I consider to prefer the language of signs best of it, because the 
language of signs is capable of to give me elucidation and imder* 
standmg well. I am fond of taking with the deaf and dumb 
quickly, without having the troubles of the voice : therefore the 
language of signs is more still and calm than the language of 
speech, which, is full of falsehood and trouble ” 

The Abb4 de T^lpde, to whom teachers of mutes are greatly 
indebted for the methodical and ingenious system of signs, 
altogether mistook their function as a means of educating 
the deaf and dumb and in consequence his .method failed 
entirely. He gave to each word its peculiar and appropriate 
gesture? ;in the natural order of the language; and by. .the 
intervention of these gestures he succeeded in enabling 
his pupils to transcribe whole pages of the most abstract 
disquisitions. The substance and diction of these, how- 
ever, were not theirs but his own, and, of course, the 
gestures, which they had mechanically associated with 
certain characters, conveyed to them no notion of* the real 
signification of those characters. Notwithstanding the 
radical and glaring defects of De I'^lp^e’s method, which 
could have had no utihty to those who followed it, the 
ostentatious display he made (which was of a nature 
particularly calculated to impose upon superficial observers) 
excited the aatonishmentfand applause of a host of specta- 
tors ; and, being seconded by the impulse of his religious 
zeal and lieneficent character, it soon raised him to a high 
degree of reputation. His fame spread all over Europe, 
and his lectures and exhibitions attracted everywhere 
crowds of enthusiastic admirers. Some, however, saw 
through the delusion. At a public exhibition of the pnpDs 
of the Abb^ Storck, who were taught according to this 
method at Vienna, Nicolai, an Academician of Berlin, pro- 
posed to the Abb4 to require one of his pupils to describe 
in writing the action he was about to perform. The chal- 
lenge being accepted, the Academician struck his breast 
■with his hand, upon which the deaf and dumb boy wrote 
the words, "hand, breast.” Nicolai withdrew .satisfied 
with this proof of total failure. It was evident that, 
notwithstanding their apparent knowledge and their quick- 
ness in writing down any question together with its 
answer, both had been equally dictated by their master, 
in the same language of gesture, hut without any corre- 
sponding ideas or the exertion of any intellectual faculty, 
except that of memory. They were utterly incapable of 
composing a single sentence of their own < accord,, and 
it was found, accordingly, that their spontaneous answers 
to questions were limited to the monosyllables yes and 
no, of which it is even doubtful whether they fully 
understood the meaning. The proper method by which 
the pupils’ knowledge of the construction of language 
be tested is by dictating the lesson in the sign langu^e in 
the manner in which deaf mutes themselves use it, without 
any regard to logical or grammatical distinctions. Most 
pupils after a few months’ instruction will he able 
to write down a very fair piece of composition if 
dictated by the method as employed by the Abb43 de TEp^e 
and Storck, but without understanding its meaning. The 
following instance will at oflce explain the "way in which 
the sign language is employed by the teachers, and used 
amongst the deaf and dumb themselves • — 
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Let it be supposed tlat a girl bad been seen by a deaf mute 
child to drop a cup of imik which, she was carrying home. He 
would relate the incident in the f olloiviiig order of si^ words Saw-I- 
girl-waUc'Cup-iQillc-carry-liome-drop. This mode of dictating is the 
only sure road to the acquisition of language by those who have 
nothing but the natural language of gesture and feature to assist 
them. 

The value of the language of signs is well expressed by 
the principal of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, who says . — 

“The use of good scaffolding must attend the erection of every 
building. As scaffolding m armtecture so is the sign language in 
deaf mute education, and only tyros in architecture or education 
would dispense with either. The riper the expeiienee the deeper 
the conviction comes of the necessity and usefulness of the sign 
language, and in its use we find the comer stone of all deaf mute 
institutions The cultivation of it and its effective use is the only 
peftuhar, although not the chief qualification of the teacher He 
will teach written language by the sign, laying aside the latter as 
soon as the ready use of the former has been secured. It is not 
necessary to descant upon the beauty, the grace, or the power of 
the sign language. The mute has no other, and the teacher must 
use and improve it as best he may.” 

The first lesson in winch the pupils are instructed on 
their entrauce into school is the mode of visible communi- 
cation known as the finger or manual alphabet. There are 
two kinds of this, — the douhled-handed alphabet, where 
the 'letters are expressed by the dispositions of the fingers 
of both hands, and the single-Jumded, in which the letters 
are formed with the fingers of one hand. It is supposed 
that the former was derived from a finger-alphabet wbiuh 
appeared in a work by Dalgarno ; and the latter is said to 
have been invented in Spain, and appears to have been 
published in a work by Bonet to which the Abb^ de rEp<Se 
was much indebted. 




Talking with the fingers is an art easily acquired and 
retained, or recovered if lost, and it furnishes a ready sub- 
stitute for pen or pencil; but it must not be forgotcen by 
those famihar with it that the extent to which the deaf 
mute will be able to understand any commuication will 
depend entirely upon the state of his education, or upon 
hia knowledge of language. The deaf and dumb when 


properly instructed converse with the utmost rapidity by 
this method ; habit enables them to follow with the eye 



Smgle-handed Alphabet, as used m the American and Conti* 
nental schools, and also m one or two English schools. 

motions which to others would be too rapid for observation. 
They readily catch at the meaning of a word or question 
before it is half spelt. 

Articulation. — Another very important branch of the 
education of the deaf and dumb is that system by which deaf 
mutes are taught to speak and to understand the speech of 
others by merely watching the motion of the vocal organs. 
This method is by no means novel, as it has long been 
practised in some of the schools in England, and the earhest 
attempts to teach the deaf and dumb to speak appear to 
have been as successful as those in modern times. We 
learn from the Venerable Bede's JSccledastical Mister^ 
(quoted by the Abb4 Carton in his Annual of the Deaf and 
Dumb and Blind) that a deaf man was taught to pronounce 
words and sentences by John, bishop of Hagulstadt 
(Hexham), in the year 685 ; and from that time we meet 
with only isolated cases, till the latter part of the 18th 
century, when Samuel Heinicke established a school where 
this system formed the basis of instruction. 

It would at first sight appear scarcely credible that a 
person, without the guidance of the sense of hearing, would 
be able, merely by watching the position and actions of the 
organa of the voice, to utter articulate sounds, with any 
tolerable perfection. Experience, however, has shown that 
this accomplishment, though laborious and tedious of 
acquisition, is not attended with extreme difiSculty. Great 
patience, perseverance, and kindness are qualifications 
necessary on the part of the teacher to ensure success in 
ordinary cases, and the degree of success will greatly depend 
upon the number of children among whom the teacher has 
to divide his attention. A wide difference must ever be 
perceptible between the speech of the deaf and those who 
hear. This artificial speech is laborious and constrained. 
It frequently conveys the idea of pain as well as effort, and 
as it cannot be regulated by the ear of the speaker, it is 
often too loud, and generally monotonous, harsh, and dis- 
cordant It IS often from this cause scarcely intelligible 
except to those who are accustomed to ita tones. The 
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system of articulation and lip reading prevails in tlie Ger- 
man and other Continental schools, where this art has been 
cultivated with greater success than in England, which 
must be attributed to the adaptability of the German 
language to this peculiar mode of acquiring speech , the 
decision of this, question, as far as it concerns any 
particular individual, must, however, depend in a great 
measure on peculiar circumstances, such as condition in life 
and future destination, &c. Children congenitally deaf, of 
good capacity, with a well-toned voice, can make surpriz- 
ing progress iu the hands of private tutors , hut the limited 
success which has attended this method of instruction with 
numbers has not induced teachers to introduce it generally 
into large institutions, but rather to restrict it to special 
cases Most of the German teachers consider that arti- 
culation is necessary for the acquisition of thought, and 
can be successfully taught to the majority of the deaf and 
dumb ; but most teachers of experience in England hold 
quite the opposite opinion, and teach it only to the semi- 
mute and semi-deaf. This suhjecfc continues to be much 
disputed, and the question, whether or not it should form 
a part of the course of the education of the deaf and 
dumb, and, if so, to what extent, is still keenly dis- 
cussed. The American institutions have sent over to 
Europe from time to time some of their most distinguished 
instructors to investigate the methods carried on in the 
English and Continental schools. They made most minute 
examinations of the different systems, and were somewhat 
disappointed to find that the German system so-called did 
not possess such advantages over theirs, or the French 
system, as they had been led to expect Mr Gallaudet, in 
his report to the board of directors of the Columba Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, says . — “ ISfothing in my 
foreign investigations has led me to question the character 
of the foundation on which the system of instruction pur- 
sued in our American institutions is based. It is plainly 
evident, from what is seen in the articulating schools of 
Europe and from the candid opinions of the best instruc- 
tors, that oral language cannot, in the fullest sense of the 
term, be mastered by a majority of deaf mutes.” The fol- 
lowing is the opinion of the Eev. George Day : — “As a 
regular part of a system of public instruction, its introduc- 
tion into our institutions, I am persuaded, would be a 
serious misfortune.” Mr HawM^ (for many years a 
teacher in the London school), who may be said, in this 
connection, to represent the consensus of English authori- 
ties, says . — “ Scarcely more than one in thirty attains 
anything approaching success.” 

The experience of Dr Watson, for many years principal 
of the London Asylum, is decidedly in favour of its utility. 
In support of his opinion he states the following argu- 
ment, which must doubtless be allowed to have some 
weight : — 

“ The more numerous are the means of observation, the more per- 
fect will he the recollection, or, in other terms, the more frequent 
the recmTence of words and their corresponding ideas to the mind. 
Thus, persons who can hear, speak, read, and write retain a 
discourse much better, and have far greater facihty in expressing 
themselves, than persons who possess only two of these faculties, 
that IS, ilhterate persons, who can hear and speak, but who cannot 
read or write. hTow, as deaf and dumb persons educated without 
artaoulation can only have two of the means, viz., the third and 
the fourth, that is, the impressious made up on the eye by characters 
and the action of the hand in writing, can it be questioned that we 
render them an essential service by adding the actions of the organs 
of speech, a very powerful auxiliary, smce by it words become, as 
it were, a part of ourselves, and more immediately affect us * In 
leanuug the pronunciation of letters, a very important operation 
is going on in the mind of a deaf person, namely, the association 
alia understanding of the figures of vratten or printed character 
with certain movements or actions of the organs of speech The 
very habit of r^ardmg the one as the representative of the other 
paves the way for considermg combinations of those actions or 
characters, as the sign of things or ideas— that is, significant 


words, written or articulate "We who hear consider words chiefly 
as sound , the deaf who have learned to speak consider them 
rather as actions proceeding from themselves And this gives 
language to them a sort of tangible property, which is of vast 
importance both as respects its retention in the memory, and one 
of its most important uses, the excitation of ideas in their own 
minds On this account the time, the labour, and attention, 
necessary to articulate speech by those who are dumb through 
want of hearing, would be well bestowed, even if their speech were 
not intelligible to others,” 

In America oral teaching is now receiving much atten- 
tion. It has been introduced into several of the existing 
institutions, and two or three schools have been established 
in which the German system is exclusively carried out, 
and iu order to facihtate the acquisitiou of articulate speech, 
the ingenious method called “Visible Speech,” invented by 
Mr Melville Bell, has been introduced.^ In England, also, 
there are several ardent advocates of the oral system. 

Time of School Attendance . — ^Aiter the foregoing sketch 
and criticism of the different methods which have been 
adopted for the education of the deaf and dumb, it is 
natural to inquire what general end in their education is 
proposed by teachers, and what principal aims in conformity 
with that end should be regarded. Obviously the funda- 
mental object should be to qualify the pupils to hold ready 
communication with persons who, having the faculties of 
hearing and speech, employ the current language of the 
country for the purposes of mutual intercourse. They 
must above all things be taught the use of ordinary 
language, both as an instrument for expressing their own 
thoughts and for understanding those of others. This 
qualification, it is evident, is absolutely necessary to their 
becoming members of that community from wHch by 
nature they would have been excluded, and to which it is 
our chief aim to restore them,^ Teachers are not agreed 
as to the age at which the deaf and dumb should com- 
mence their education with the greatest benefit, nor 
yet as to the teim required for school attendance. It is 
the opinion of some that infant schools for the deaf and 
dumb would prove of immense advantage m compen- 
sating for the extra length of time requisite to acquire any- 
thing like a perfect knowledge of the English language, 
hut others are strongly opposed to these for social, physical, 
and intellectual reasons, — socially, as it tends to alienate the 
children from their parents ; physically, as being naturally 
of delicate constitutions they require the years of childhood 
to be invigorated, and so to be fitted to undergo the strain 
of a regular aud systematic course of instruction; and 
intellectually, as it has been found by experience ^that 
children of an early age have not that power of compre- 
hension or memory to enable them to advance with satis- 
faction. Doubtless, they would benefit somewhat by 
coming to a school for the deaf and dumb for a short time 
daily ; but as the deaf-mute population is so scattered, very 
few would be able to avail themselves of such a privilege. 
The only available remedy would be their attendance at 
ordinary schools for a stated time daily, where they would 
be disciplined aud taught — the girls to sew, knit, and 
write, and the boys to write and draw. By this suggestion 
it is not meant to affirm the possibility of educating deaf 
mutes along with hearing children. -The plan has been 
tried but has not been successful. The constant observation 
of the deaf mutes of the superiority of others over them 
tends to dishearten and depress them, and as they are a t 

* Mr Bell has also mveated an inatnimcnt called a PhonantogTaph, 
wiioh he says has been found useful for educational purposes, as WM 
demonstrated by a young deaf and dumb pupil from the Boston insti- 
tution 

® “ Most institutions experience some difficulty m securing and then 
retainmg able and efficient teachers, as the sphere of labour in the profes- 
sion IS so circumscribed and the s^aries offered are far from being an 
equivalent remuneration for the [Sacrifice of brighter prospecfss and the 
depressing influence of the woffc.” 

YU. — a 
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all times too apt to be discouraged by tbe consciousness of 
tbBir own defect, it should, be the teacher’s duty cheerfully 
to stimulate and encourage them to advancement.^ 

An infant school was formed in connection with the 
Manchester Institution for the deaf and dumb some years 
ago, but from the report for 187 6 it appears that there were 
only two children under the age of seven, out of a total of 
149 pupils, in the two departments. Most of the institu- 
tions admit children from seven to nine years of age, and 
it is the opinion of teachers of experience that at that age 
it is most suitable to commence instruction. Still, before 
they are eligible for an institution of the deaf and dumb, 
much may and ought to be done by the parents for their 
improvement 

The first and primary aim of the teacher is to get at the 
minds of the pupils, and for this end it is of immense 
advantage that they should be brought up together, so that 
they may acquire and maintain the language of signs. The 
acquisition enables them to convey to one another much 
and varied information, which proves of great service in the 
hands of the teacher in the class-room, and further, through 
this intercommunion the influence of example operates 
with due force m stirntdating them to intellectual exertions. 

The length of time required at school for the education 
of the deaf and dumb must be determined by the capacities 
of the pupils, and perhaps even more by their position 
in life. Of course, they require a much longer time than 
hearing children to compensate for their deprivation Still 
those who have to begin to earn their daily bread by the 
labour of their bands at about the age of fourteen (if 
of good capacity) leave the school with a store of varied 
and useful knowledge. They -are able to understand 
directions given to them, to bold intercourse with others, 
to express their opinions on ordinary affairs — ^in short, 
they are raised from a wretched and forlorn condition to 
that of intelligent and moral beings, and as such their 
future progress will be proportional to their own dibgence, 
and will be impeded by no obstacles except those which 
their own exertions*are now competent to remove. 

Occupations . — ^Most of the deaf and dumb soon after 
leaving school are put to some trade. They will be found 
to be engaged in all kinds of employment except those to 
which hearing and speech are indispensable The depriva- 
tion of hearing is no barrier to learning most trades, and 
the deaf and dumb acquire them with the same facility and 
show the same expertness as others. As a rule, they are 
very steady, and apply themselves with assiduity to their 
work; for while the attention of those who can hear is 
often distracted in the workshop, they steadily keep to 
their task, as they well know that talking implies for them 
cessation from labour. There is at times a little difficulty 
to get employers for them, as they require more attention 
to b^B initiated into their trades. 

The following extract from an interesting work on the 
deaf and dumb by the Rev. S. Smith enumerates many of 
the trades in which they are engaged • — 

“Deaf and dmal) soldiers and policemen are not existent ; there 
is 'however a rifle volunteer, whose father bemg an old soldier 
drilled him well so that he is now able to join m general practice. 
Amongst the males, besides various labouring employments, the 
trades of shoemahiiig, and tailoring predominate, but beyond these 

1 In one school only, namely, Donaldson’s Hospital in Edmbnrgh, 
are the deaf and dumb brought up together with hearing children, hut 
even there it has never been thought practicable to instruct them m 
the pftTnft class-room. The benefit denved by the deaf and dumb 
from such a system is very slight in an educational pomt of view, hut 
socially it is of great advantage, as it draws them out of that isolation 
to which they are naturally so prone, and fits them to hold free and 
ready intercourse with strangers in after life , and hesidei, the associa- 
tion largely tends to spread the mode of deaf-mnte commumcatiott 
throughout the country, as the hearing children learn to commum- 
cate freely with them. 


there is a diversity of occupation. "VT e have bakers, blacksmiths, 
bookbinders, brassworkers, bncklayers, bnckmakers, brush- 
makers, cabmetmakers, carpenters, carvers on wood and stone, 
cxgax-makers, compositors, coopers, cork-cutlers, cutlers, en- 
gravers on wood and metals, French pohshers, gardeners, gilders, 
glass writers and stamers, harness makers, saddlers, hatters, 
japanners, jewellers, law writers, optical, and philosophical 
matrument makers, pattern designers, print and map colonrers, 
printers both hthographic and letterpress, turners, typefounders, 
watch-dial pamters, wire drawers, &c We also find artists — litho- 
graphic, photograpluc, heraldic — and some in the highest branches 
both in oil and water colours ; also a sculptor of great ability who 
produced a beautiful composition in competition for the Wellington 
memorial prize, who also once stood second for a gold medal, and 
who has most satisfactorily executed statuettes of WelhngtoUj Peel, 
Eaglau, Havelock, &c ® There are, besides, two heraldic painters, 
who have studios of their own, and are amongst the best of their art 
in London, with others who are nsing in gieat proficiency. Two of 
the artists m od, although hut young and at present students, have 
executed pictures which have been accepted by the British Insti- 
tution, the Suffolk Academy, and in one instance by the Eoyal 
Academy. In more mtelleotual occupations we find several gentle- 
men in the civil service, respecting one of whom, who has gained a 
superior position in his office, it has been remarked to us by some 
whose duties bring them into contact with him, ‘ that notwith- 
standmg his affliction they can do hnsmess better with Mm than 
any other clerk in the estabhshment. ’ There is a young gentleman 
malfing himself noted as an entomologist; some are teachers of the 
flaaf and dmnh, occasionally even principals of institutions', and the 
highest instance we know of is a hamster, not a pleader of course, 
but who is eminent as a conveyancer In the employment of 
females there is not so much variety , some are engaged in domestic 
work, others are artificial florists, bookfolders and sewers, brush- 
drawers, cigar makers, corset makers, dress and mantle makers, 
frmge and tassel makers, laundi esses, mnslin workers, milliners, 
sewmg madrinists, straw bonnet makers, tailoresses, &c. We also 
know one who is a compositor, another a lady’s maid, and a third 
who IS employed in a telegraph ofl3.ce.” 

From this it wiU be seen that to the educated deaf mute 
nearly all trades are open, and the reports from their masters 
to the several institutions are generally most favourable. 

The census returns for 1871 give the following table of 
occupations of deaf and dumb in England and Wales and 
Scotland • — 


Classes 

England and 
Wales 

Scotland. 

1 Professional 

120 

26 

3. Domestic 

S7B 

76 

3 Commercial .... 

118 

70 

4 Agnculturol 

728 i 

S40 

5 Indnstnal ... . . ... 

2995 

921 

6 Xodefimte and non-piodnctive . 

7181 

654 

Total 

11,618 

2087 


Institutions . — Most of the institutions for the deaf and 
dumb in England have originated in the benevolent in- 
terest of a few individuals of the localities in which 
they are established. They are supported by public an- 
nual subscriptions, donations, legacies, and fees of pupils 
for board and education. The principals are held re- 
sponsible for the educational department and for internal 
management, while the affairs of the institutions are 
directed by committees selected from the subscribers. 
Trades are taugbt to the boys in some of the schools, while 
all the pupils have to do some industrial work, and the 
girls are taught household work, sewing, and knitting. 
The children are admitted either gratuitously or by payment 
of fees, varying in amount in the several institutions, some 
of which grant apprentice fees and otherwise assist the 
children on leaving school 

The London Asylum was the first public school in 
England for the gratuitous education of the indigent deaf 
and dumb. It was projected by the Rev. J. Townsend and 
Rev. H. Mason, rector of Bermondsey, London. On the 
14th November 1792 tbe school was opened with four pupils 

^ Among those who passed the recent Cambndge Local Eiaminationa 
with honours in classics and mathematics was a deaf-mute lad under 16 
years of age, named Farrar. 
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•with. Dr "Watson as principal. Its existence becoming more 
generally known, the number of candidates for admission 
increased so greatly beyond the means of accommodation 
that a larger and more commodious building was found to 
be absolutely necessary. An appeal for funds to erect such 
a budding was made and liberally responded to, and an 
eligible plot of ground was taken in the Old Kent 
Koad, London* and on the 11th of July 1807 the late 
duke of Gloucester laid the foundation stone of the new 
building. Since its foundation 4094 children have been 
admitted. In 1862 a branch was started at Margate, and 
after t-welve years’ experience the committee of management 
were influenced to erect a permanent building for the 
accommodation of 1 50 children. It was formally opened by 
the Prince of Wales on the 19th of July 1876, with Mr R. 
Elliott as head master. The asylum, with the branch at 
Margate, is supported by voluntary contributions, legacies, 
donations, and dividends from stock. The average income 
is about £12,000 a year. There are at present 317 pupils 
in attendance, who come from all parts of the kingdom. 
The ages of admission are 8| to 11|, and the children 
are elected by votes of the subscribers , and, with a view 
to assist that class of the deaf and dam's whose friends are 
able to pay for their hoard, the committee receive children 
upon the payment of £25 per annum. Those children 
whose parents or guardians are unable to put them to some 
useful trade on leaving school are apprenticed by the 
charity. Since 1 81 1 the number of children apprenticed has 
been 1515, and the total amount of premium £14,632, 16s 

"Various institutions for similar objects have been formed 
on the Continent. The asylum for the deaf and dumb at 
Paris, which was formerly under the management of the 
Abbe Sicard, has for its ohj'ect not only to enable the 
pupils to communicate their ideas and to form the under- 
standing, but also to qualify them to earn their subsistence. 
On quitting the asylum they are all capable of following a 
trade or profession. Their apprenticeship begins on their 
first entering the institution, and is terminated when their 
education is finished. 

Institutions, formed more or less upon the model of that 
at Paris, have been established in Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Baden, Wiirteinherg, Bavaria, Austria, Saxony, 
Hesse-Cassel, Kassau, Hanover, Brunswick, the Eree Towns 
of Germany, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Rnsaia, 
Poland, the United States of America, Canada, Mexico, and 
Bengal, to say nothing of those in Great Britain and 
France. The American annals of 1873 give us 35 Ameri- 
can institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb, 
containing a total of 4253 pupils — ^namely, 2393 males and 
1860 females, 378 of whom are semi-mutes. The latter 
number includes all the deaf who have acquired language 
through the ear. In Canada there are 4 institutions with 
292 pupils, of whom 220 are males and 72 females. Out 
of this number 17 are semi-mutes. The first institution 
for the education of deaf mutes in America was opened on 
the 15th April 1817. The circumstances which led to its 
establishment are as follows : — 

A d^-mute little girl in the family of Dr Cogswell, an eminent 
physician in Hartford city, attracting some attention, it -was soon 
afterwards found that there were other deaf mutes in the countiy 
It was decided to send some one abroad to acquire the art of 
educating them , and to establish a school for this purpose funds were 
raised, and the Eev. F. H. Gallaudet, D D., was selected for this 
wort He left the TTmted States, May 15, 1816, to execute this 
mission intrusted to him The Institution was incorporated by 
the Connecticut Legislature in May 1816, under the ngm o of the 
Connecticut Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

- Mr Gallaudet returned to America in August 22 of the 
same; year, accompanied by Mr L. Clerc, a deaf-mute pupil 
of ihe- Abbd Sicard. They immediately commenced 
collecting’- funds to start the school. The enterprize 
excited gehellaT interest, and individuals and churches 


contributed liberally. The sum of $12,000 was raised in 
the course of a few months, $5600 having been obtamed in 
Massachusetts, above $2000 of which was collected in the 
city of Boston. After this school had been founded, the 
need of other schools was at once felt , and the New York 
Institution was opened in 1818, that in Pennsylvania m 
1822, the one in Kentucky m 1823, Ohio school in 1829 , 
and others followed till the number reached to 35, the last of 
which, a day school, was opened at Cleveland, Ohio, iu 1871. 

In America, and m almost every country in Europe except 
Great Britain and Ireland, the state successfully undertakes 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb. All the institutions 
are munificently supported by large annual appropriations 
from the local legislatures, the state regarding it as a 
primary duty that the deaf and dumb, the blind, &c., shall 
not be excluded from those educational privileges accorded 
to every member of tbe community. 

In a spmt of enhghfcened liberality, highly creditable to 
the United States, the Government of that country adopts 
the deaf and dumb as “ wards of the commonwealth,” and 
in the most generous manner acquits itself of its obligation 
towards them. The following facts have been taken from 
tbe ofScial reports of some American institutions : — 

The number of pupils iu the Indiana Institution m the year 1870 
was 186 , for these the State had granted a sum of 50,000 dollars, 
which IS equal to £10,400, or £56 per annum for each pupil. A 
s'M further sum of 42,600 dollars, or nearly £9,000 sterling, was 
given foi the erection of some additional buildings which the 
requirements of the Institution demanded Every other State 
in the TTmon provides for its deaf-mute ward with similar gene- 
rosity 

It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant when 
the deaf and dumb in Great Britain and Ireland may be 
congratulated on the inauguration by the legislature of a 
humane and beneficent policy on tbeir behalf. 

In many of the large towns where institutions are 
established, associations in aid of the deaf and dumb are 
springing up and carrying on most important and valuable 
work. Their fiist business is to seek out neglected children 
and to get them placed m some special school Situations 
are procured for those on leaving school whose parents are 
unable to do anything for them, and the education com- 
menced at the institutions is carried on by means of lectures; 
and as little benefit is to be got by attending the ordi- 
nal church services, meetings are held on Sundays, when 
suitable religious exercises are performed, portions of Scrip- 
ture explained, and an address given by spelling with the 
assistance of such signs as may be found necessary. The 
missionaries connected with these associations caU upon 
them at their homes, in this way making themselves 
familiar with their condition; the sick are visited and 
receive consolation ; and the distressed, infirm, and aged 
are assisted. These associations, while rendering assistance 
to the deserving, endeavour to make them help themselves, 
and help only at the point where otherwise they would be 
lost; and it has been made a rule that when one loses his 
place through any fault of his own, he cannot claim the 
assistance of the association to find another for him. There 
seem to be few societies which have a greater claim on 
public sympathy; and that it deserves recognition is testified 
by the great good it is doing to this neglected and isolated 
class of persons, many of whom would otherwise have pro- 
bably acquired habits of idleness and intemperance. 

In the English census returns for 1871 we find that only 
629 deaf mutes, out of a total of 11,518, of whom 51 were 
imbeciles and 26 blind as well as deaf and dumb, were 
inmates of workhouses in England and "V^ales. That small 
proportion affords evidence of the fact that by means of 
education the deaf and dumb may be transferred from the 
dependent and burdensome class into the self-supporting 
class of the community. 
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Statistics. 

By the census of 1871, in Great Britain there are retomed as 
deaf and dumb 19,236 ^ 

Table I. shows the number of deaf and dumb persons in tne 
United Kingdom in 1871, with the proportion which they bear 
to the whole population. 


Ceasas, 1871 

NumDerof 
I>eaf and 
Dumb. 

Total 

Population 

1 Proportion 

1 to 

1 Population 

England and Wales 

ScoUand 

Ireland . . • 

Islands o£ the Eritiah Seas.. 

Total 

11,518 

2,QS7 

5,554 

77 

22,712,266 

3,360,013 

5,402,759 

l«,608 

1 in 1972 

1 in 1610 
lin 976 

1 in 1879 

19,236 

31,619,081 

1 m 1644 


The above, compared with the returns of the census of 1861, 
with an mcrease of population of 2i millions dming that decennial 
period, will show an absolute decrease of 1075 deaf mutes, viz., 
718 persons in England and Wales, 218 in Scotland, 99 in Ireland, 
and 10 in the islands of the British seas. 


Census, 1861, ] 

Wumber of 
Deaf and. 
Domh 

Total 

Population 

Proportion 

to 

Population 

England, and. 'Wales ... 
Scotland . ... 

12,236 
2,335 
5,653 1 

87 

20,066,224 

3,062,294 

5,793,967 

143,447 

linl640 

imiaii 

1 in 1026 

1 in 1649 

Ireland 

Islands of the British Seas . 

Total 

20,311 

29,070,932 

1 in 1432 


These figures afford an indication that causes are at wort 
which are dimmisliiiig the extent of deaf-muteism in. the 
country; such as direct sanitary improvements, general attention 
to the laws of health, and more skilful treatment of the diseases 
which result in deafness. Of the 11,618 deaf mutes in England 
and Wales in 1871 (including those descnbed as dumb) 6262 
are in^es and 6256 are females. In Scotland, out of the 2087 deaf 
mutes, 113S axe i^es and 954 females, of whom 1016 were ascer- 
tained to have been so from birth, while 1071 became so in after 
life from various causes. The number of deaf and dumb persons in 
Ireland is 6554, viz , in Leinster, IS18 ; Munster, 1590 ; Connaught, 
882 ; and Ulster, 1764 

The instances of persons in the melancholy condition of 
teing deaf and dumb and blind are more numerous than might 
be supposed ; for the congenitally deaf are in a measure pre- 
dx^osed to the organic defect which results in blindness. No less 
than 111 persons were returned as deaf and dumb and blind ; of 
these 20 were in special asYlums and 26 in workhouses. In 1861 
only SO persons were descnbed as bhnd and deaf and dumb. 

As dumbness can only co-exist with deafness from biith or from 
early life, the number of deaf and dumb, unlike that of the blind, 
does not increase with age, but is highest immediately after the age 
when the epidemic diseases of children have been passed through. 

Table 11. shows concisely the locality, the date of estabhshment, 
and approximately the number of pupils in each of the institutions 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 


■Locality. 

Date of 
establishment 

Ko, of 
Pupils. 

fDondon .... 

(Maigatehi’anch... . 

1793 

1862 

j- 317 

SacfciiBy_ , , . 

1812 

36 

Blrmingbam . ... 

113 

Manchester .. 

1823 

149 

Liverpool- ... ..... 

1825 

90 


1837 

43 

Doncaater . . - 

1829 

103 


1838 

73 

Brighton.. ... 

1840 

97 

Bristol 

1841 

34 

Bath 

1842 

IS 


1847 

26 

Lliwdaff. 

1862 

25 

Hull 

1870 

17 

SoOTI-AirD. 



Edinburgh.. 

1810 

58 

„ Donaldson's HospitaL,. 

1850 

1X4 

Glasgow 

1819 

114 

Aheidseii 

1819 

80 

Dundee . 

1846 

30 

lEXUAsn. 



DnbHn, rJlATfimnnt 

1816 

56 

„ Homan Catholic . - 

1846 

382 

B^aat „ 

1831 

93 

Perry and Ba^oe. 

1846 

9 

Total 


2081 


Table IIL shows the number of deaf and dumb with their rela.. 
tive proportion to the entire population in the different countries. 


Countries. 

Date of 
Enumera- 
tion 

Niimbei of 
Deaf and 
Dumb 

PopvOation 

Pioportion 
to popiflation 

EtmopE 





England and Wales 

1871 

11,513 

22,712,266 

1 in 1972 


1871 

2,087 

3,360,018 

1 in 1610 


1871 

6,554 

6,402,759 

41,068,196 

1 in 976 


1871 

24,486 

1 m 1677 


1853 

29,512 

1,746 

36,783,170 

1 in 1212 


1835 

3,885,507 


Holland 

1638 

1,250 

2,500,000 

1,225,807 


Denmark 

1684 

630 

1 m 1942 

Xonray . i 

1833 

1,091 

1,065,825 

lln 977 

Sweden 

1840 

1,999 

3,054,726 

1 in 1528 

Saidmia. . 

1834 

4,778 

3,675,327 

lln 769 

AaimuCA 





United States ,. . 

1870 1 

IS, ISO 

38,558,000 

1 in 23S8 

Nova Scotia 

1871 

441 

387,800 

285,594 

lin 879 

New Brunswick . . 

1871 \ 

BOS 

Im 933 

City of Halifax. . . 

1871 . 

27 

29,582 

1 m 1095 

Prince Edward Isle 

1861 1 

63 

80,857 

1 In 1189 

Newfoundland _. . 

1861 

120 

122,638 

1 111 1022 


DEAFNESS, See Ea^ 

DEAK, Fkaitz (1803-1876), an Hungarian statesman, 
was born on October 17, 1803, at Kehida, in tbe comitat of 
Szalad. He sprang from an old noble family, of wbicL. he 
was the last descendant. Having studied law at the 
academy of Raah, he practised as an advocate in Szalad, 
and soon became a prominent figure at the meetings of 
the comitat. He represented Szalad in the Diet which 
met at Presburg in 1832 and lasted till 1836. By his 
earnestness and practical sagacity he made so deep an. im- 
pression that he was in a short time recognized as leader 
of the opposition. The object of his policy was, on the one 
hand, to resist the encroachments of the central Government 
at Vienna on the rights of his country, and, on the other, to 
remove abuses ■which, then made Hungary one of the most 
backward nations in Europe. Ho again sat for Szalad in the 
Diet of 1839-40, and by skilful management effected a tem- 
porary reconciliation between the Imperial Government and 
the Heform party, of which he was the head. He gave deep 
offence, however, by the vigour with which he denounced 
the exemption of Hungarian nobles from taxation, as well 
as other injurious survivals of the Middle Ages ; and when 
elected in 1843 he received such definite instructions from 
the constituency to vote in a reactionary sense that he 
declined to accept his seat. At a second election the 
Liberals exerted themselves so energetically that he was 
again appointed ; hut, on the ground that violence had been 
used in connection with his candidature, he once more 
refused to enter the Diet. For some years he lived as 
a private citizen ; but he was everywhere regarded as the 
most influential Hungarian politician, and his party took 
no important step without consulting him. A project for 
a penal code which he drew up about this time was 
admitted m Germany, France, and England to he one of 
the most enlightened ever conceived. The excitement of 
1843 caused the first symptoms of the disease of the heart 
of which he ultimately died ; and during the rest of his life 
he always suffered more or less from ill health On this 
account he could not enter the Diet of 1847 ; but next 
year, whei revolutionary forces threatened to break up the 
empire, he was persuaded to take a seat vacated for him 
by one of the members for Szalad. 

The emperor, alarmed by the dangers which surrounded 
Mm on every side, conceded in a number of measures, 
afterwards known as the laws of 1848,” every important 
demand Dedfc had ever made. The first independent 
Hunganan Cabinet, with Count Batthyanyi as president, 
was formed, and the ministry of justice was intrusted to 
DeAk. In this office, during the few months he held it, he 
worked indefatigably , and hO intended completely ,to 
reorganize legal administration. His plans, however, were 
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disturbed by the agitation of -which Kossuth was the centre, 
and -which aimed at changes of a more extreme character 
than he approred. He desired to maintain the relations of 
Austria and Hungary, and exercised his whole influence in 
favour of a good understanding between the two countries. 
Events decided against him, for Kossuth rose to power and 
began the war in the course of which the Hapsburg 
dynasty was formally deposed. Dedk resigned his 
portfolio, and appeared in connection -with the subsequent 
struggle only as one of the deputation which, on the 
approach of the Austrian army to Buda'Pesth, went to 
negotiate with Prince Windischgratz. "When the war was 
over, De4k was offered the post of Judex Curise ; but he 
insisted that the laws of d848 were still in force, and would 
have nothing to do with any system of government in which 
they were ignored. On the other hand, he discountenanced 
■violent proposals, urging that the legal rights of the land 
could he secured only by legal means 

Hungary suffered deeply from the reaction which 
followed the revolutionary period, and it was clear that 
she only awaited a favourable opportunity to throw off the 
imperial yoke. The disasters sustained by Austria in the 
Italian war of 1859 suggested to the emperor the necessity 
of a change of policy ; and the result was that in 1861 the 
Diet again met. This time Dedk appeared as member for 
Pesth, which henceforth returned him at every election tiU 
his death The Moderate party rallied round Mm, and 
after much discussion the address to the emperor drawn up 
by Mm was adopted. In this the Diet took its stand on 
the laws of 1848, and demanded the appointment of a 
Hungarian ministry ; hut at Vienna they were not prepared 
to give way so far. The imperial rescript was very hostile 
in tone, and the Diet was speedily dissolved. In 1865 
fresh negotiations were begun, and they were powerfully 
promoted by a series of letters in the Pest^ Napl5, setting 
forth Deck’s ideas as to the proper bases of reconciliation. 
Towards the end of 1865 the Diet was opened by the 
emperor in person. About six months afterwards it was 
hastily closed because of the approaching war between 
Austria and Prussia; but it reassembled on November 19, 
1866, when Austria had been utterly defeated and seemed 
on the brink of ruin. The Eadical party -wished to take 
advantage of the general confusion by exacting terms to 
wMch the Austrian Government would never before have 
consented; but Dedk mamtained his former position, 
desiring no more than that the system which he considered 
the only legal one should been forced. His influence over 
the Diet and the nation prevailed ; and he had the satis- 
faction of seeing Count Andrassy appointed president of an 
Hungarian cabinet and the emperor and empress crowned 
as Mng and queen of Hungary. The establishment of the 
dual system, which enabled the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
to enter upon a new career after terrible humiliations and 
losses, was due to the efforts of De4k more than to any 
other cause, and the fact -was gratefully acknowledged both 
by the mass of his countrymen and by the emperor. 

For some* years the Dedk party continued the most 
powerful dn the Diet ; but the state of Ms health rendered 
it impossible for Mm to do much more than deliver an 
occasional speech on subjects of unusual interest. His last 
speedi, in the summer of 18T3, was on the relations of 
church and state ; and he proclaimed himself in favour of 
the American system — ‘‘a free church in a free state.” 
Before Ms death his party lost its hold over the nation , 
and in 1875 Tisza, a man of more advanced opinions, was 
c^edj to the head of the Government. De4k died on 
JaiiUM^.,.29, 1876, at Buda-Pesth, after a long and painful 
iUneBS,, iEis death was regarded as a national calanuiy, 
and he w^ - b^ed at the cost of the state amid mani- 
festations of tuifverpal grief. 
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Hungary has produced no other statesman of equal 
distinction. He approached closely to the type which is 
i supposed to be pecuharly English, holding fast vital 
principles, but always ready to accede to a compromise 
on matters of secondary moment Intensely opposed to 
revolution, he was absolutely fearless when sure that he 
was standing on lawful ground, and pursued the political 
ideal he had formed -with a persistence which has been 
rarely equalled. In youth his style as an orator was 
passionate and florid , but he ultimately became calm and 
deliberate, carrying conviction by command of facts, logical 
arrangement of ideas, and lucid statement. At all periods 
of Ms career he couveyed the impression of absolute 
sincerity and devotion to high and un.selfish aims. He 
was of a genial disposition, remarkably fond of children, 
and with a gift of ready humour which made him as great 
a favourite in society as in parliament. ' (j. si.) 

DEAL, a municipal and parhamentary borough and 
market town of England, in the county of Kent, eight 
miles N.N.E. of Dover and five miles by rail S.S.E. of 
Sandwich. It consists of three divisions : — Lower Deal, 
which is the most important, on the coast ; Middle Deal ; 
and, about a mile inland, Upper Deal. Though largely 
frequented as a sea-bathing place, the town derives its im- 
portance mainly from its vicinity to the Downs, a fine 
anchorage about eight miles long and six miles wide 
between the shore and the Goodwin Sands, in which large 
fleets of -wind-bound vessels may lie in safety. The trade 
consequently consists largely in the supply of provisions and 
naval stores ; though boat-building and a few other indus- 
tries are earned on. The Deal pilots, limited by statute to 
the number of 56, are famous for their skill and daring. 
Among the puhlic’^buildings in the town the most remark- 
able are St Leonard’s Church in Upper Deal, which dates 
from the Norman period ; the Baptist chapel in Lower Deal, 
founded by Captain Taverner, governor of Deal Castle, in 
1663 ; the Deal and Walmer Institute, established in 1864 ; 
the military and naval hospital; and the barracks, which 
date from 1795. The site of the old navy yard is now- 
occupied by villas ; and the esplanade has been improved 
by the construction of a promenade pier. At the^south end 
of the town is Deal Castle, erected by Henry VHI. ; and 
about a mile to the east is Sandonn Castle, wMch owes its 
origin to the same monarch, and is of interest as the prison 
in wMch Colonel HutcMnson died in 1664. Walmer 
Castle, the official residence of the warden of the Cinque- 
Ports, is about a mile to the south It has become inti- 
mately associated with the memory of the duke of Welling- 
ton, who died witMu its walls in 1852. Deal was possibly 
the site of a Boman station, but it has not received any 
definite identification. In the 13th century it was regarded 
as a subordinate member of the Cinqne-Port guild ; but even 
as late as the time of Henry VIH. it was still but a small 
-village. Perkin Warbeck landed at this point in 1495. 
The castle was vainly besieged by the royalists in 1648 , 
and in 1652 the Downs were the scene of Blake’s victory 
over Van Tromp. Mrs ElLzaheth Carter was a native of 
Deal. The population of the borough, which unites with 
Sandwich and Walmer in sending one member to Parha- 
ment, was, in 1871, 8009. The area is 1124 acres. 

DEAN, Latin decanus, is derived from the Greek Scko, 
ten , and whether the term was first used among the secular 
clergy to signify the priest who had a charge of inspection 
and superintendence over ten parishes, or among the regular 
clergy to signify the monk who in a monastery had author- 
ity over ten other monks, appears doubtful. “ Decurius” 
may be found in early writers used to signify the same 
thing as “ decanus,” which phows that the word and the 
idea sigmfied by it were originally borrowed from the old 
Boman mihtaxy system. 
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The earliest mentioa wMcli occurs of an “ arcMpresbyter ” 
seems to be in the itk epistle of St Jerome to Rnsticus, in 
wbich ke says that a catkedral ckurck should possess one 
bishop, one arckipresbyter, and one archdeacon- Liberatos 
also (Breuiar. c. xiv.) speaks of the office of arckipresbyter 
m a manner which, as Bingham says, enables^ one to 
understand what the nature of his duties and position was 
And he thinks that those are right who hold that the 
archipresbyters were the same as the deans of our cathedral 
churches. Stillingfieet {Irenic. part ii- c. 7) says of the 
archipresbyters that " the memory of them is preserved 
still in cathedral churches, in the chapters there, where the 
dean was nothing else but the archipresbyter ; and both 
dean and prebendaries were to be assistant to the 
bishop in the regulating the church affairs belonging to the 
city, while the churches were contained therein.^' Bingham, 
however, following Liheratus, describes the office of the 
arckipresbyter to have been next to' that of tbe bishop, the 
head of the preshyteral college, and the functions to have 
consisted in administering aU matters pertaining to the 
church in the absence of the bishop. But this does not 
describe accurately the office of dean in an English cathedral 
church. The dean is indeed second to the bishop in rank 
and dignity, and he is the head of the presbyteral college 
or chapter ; but his functions in no wise consist in 
administering any affairs in the absence of the bishop. 
There may be some matters connected with the ordering of 
the internal arrangements of our cathedral churches, 
respecting which it may be considered a doubtful point 
whether the authority of the bishop or that of the dean is 
supreme But the consideration of any such question 
leads at once to the due theoretical distinction between the 
two. With regard to matters spiritual, properly and 
strictly so called, the bishop is supreme in the cathedral as 
far as — and no farther than — he is supreme in his diocese 
generally. With regard to matters material and temporal, 
as concerning the fabric of the cathedral, the arrangement 
and conduct of the services, and the management of the 
property of the chapter, &;c .5 the dean (not excluding the 
due authority of the other members of the chapter, but 
speaking with reference to the bishop) is supreme. And 
the cases in which a doubt might arise on the point are 
those in which the material arrangements of the fabric or 
of the services may be thought to involve doctrinal con- 
siderations 

The Roman OathoHc writers on the subject say that 
there are two sorts of deans in the church — ^the deans of 
cathedral churches, and the rural deans — as has continued 
to he the case in the English Church. And the probability 
would seem to be that the former were the successora and 
representatives of the monastic decurions, tbe latter of the 
inspectors of “ten” parishes ,in the primitive secular 
churcL It is thought by some that the rural dean is the 
lineal successor of the chorepisccypm, who in the early church 
was the assistant of the bishop, discharging most, if not all, 
episcopal functions in the rural districts of the diocese 
But upon the whole the probability is otherwise. Beveridge, 
Cave, Bingham, and Basnage all hold that the chorepisc<^ 
were true bishops, though Romanist theolopans for the 
most part have maiutained that they were simple priests. 
But if the cJiorepiscop'iLs has any representative in the church 
of the present day, it seems more likely that the archdeacon 
is such rather than the dean. 

The ordinary use of the term dean, as regards secular 
bodies of persons, would lead to tbe belief that the oldest 
member of a chapter had, as a matter of right, or at least 
of usage, become the dean thereof. Bub Bingham (h‘b li. 
ch. 18) very conclusively shows that such was at no time 
the case , as is also further indicated by the maxim to the 
effect that the dean must be selected from the body of the 
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chapter — “ Unus de gremio tantum potest eligi et promoveri 
ad decmiatus dignitatem*^ The duties of the dean in a 
Roman Catholic, cathedral are to preside over the chapter, 
to declare the decisions to which the chapter may have in 
its debates arrived by plurality of voices, to exercise 
inspection over the choir, over the conduct of the capitular 
body, and over the discipline and regulations of the church ; 
and to celebrate divine service on occasion of the greater 
festivals of the church in the absence, or inability, of the 
bishop. With the exception of the last clause the same 
statement may be made as to the duties and functions of 
the deans of our cathedral churches 

Deans had also a place in the judicial system of the 
Lombard kings in the 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries. But 
the office indicated by that term, so used, seems to have been 
a very subordinate one ; and the name was in all probability 
adopted with immediate reference to tbe etymological 
meaning of the word, — a person having authority over ten 
(m this case apparently) families. Muraton, in his Italian 
Antiquities, speaks of the resemblance between the saltarii 
or sylvam and the decani, and shows that the former had 
authority in the rural districts, and the'latter in towns, or 
at least m places where the population was sufficiently 
close for them to have authority over tenfanulies. Never- 
theless, a document cited by Muraton from the archives of 
the canons of Modena, and dated in the year 813, recites 
the names of several “ deaneries ” {decanid), and thus 
shows that the authority of the dean extended over a 
certain circumscription of territory. 

In the case of the “dean of the sacred college,” the 
connectiop between the application of the term and the 
etymology of it is not so evident as in the foregoing 
instances of its use , nor is it by any means clear how and 
when the idea of seniority was first attached to the 
word. This office is held by the oldest cardinal — 
i.e., he who has been longest in the enjoyment of the 
purple, not he who is oldest in years — who is usually, 
but not necessarily or always, the bishop of Ostia and 
VelletrL Perhaps the use of the word “dean,” as signify- 
j iug simply the eldest member of any corporation or body 
of men, may have been first adopted from its applica- 
tion to that high dignitary. The dean of the sacred 
! college is in the ecclesiastical hierarchy second to the Pope 
alone. His privileges and special functions are very many ; 
a compendious account of the principal of them may be 
found in the work of Moroni, vol. xix. p. 168. 

There are four sorts of deans of whom the law of England 
takes notice. 1. The dean and chapter are a council 
subordinate to the bishop, assistant to him in matters 
spiritual relating to religion, and in matters temporal relat- 
ing to the temporalities of the bishopric. The dean and 
chapter are a corporation, and the dean himself is a cor- 
poration sole Deans are said to be either of the old or of 
the new foundation — the latter being those created and 
regulated aftei the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry 
Yin The deans of the old foundation before 3 and 4 
Yict. c. 113 were elected by the chapter on the king’s conge 
dUire ; and the deans of the new foundation (and, since the 
Act, of the old foundation also) are appointed by the 
king’s letters patent. It was at one time held that a lay- 
man might be dean , but by 13 and 14 Charles ll. «. 4, 
priest’s orders are a necessary qualification. Deaneries are 
sinecures in the old sense, i.e., they are without cure of 
souls. The chapter formerly consisted of canons and pre- 
bendaries, the dean being the head and an integral part of 
the corporation. By 3 and 4 Vict, c. 113, it is enacted 
that “ all the members of the chapter except the dean, in 
every coUegiate and cathedral church in England, and in 
the cathedral churches of St David and Llandaff, shall be 
styled canons.” By the same Act the dean is required to 
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be ia residence eigbt montlis, and the canons three months, 
ia every year. The hishop is visitor of the dean and 
chapter. 2, The dean of peculiars hath no chapter, yet 
is presentative, and hath cure of souls , he hath a peculmr, 
and is not subject to the visitation of the bishop.” 3. The 
third dean “ hath no cure of souls, but hath a court and a 
Ijeculiar, in which he holdeth plea and jurisdiction of all 
such ecclesiastical matters as come within his peculiar. 
Such is the Dean of the Arches, who is the judge of the 
court of the arches, the chief court and consistory of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, so called of Bow Church, where 
this court was ever wont to he held ” The parish of Bow 
and twelve others are within the peculiar jurisdiction of 
the archbishop in spiritual causes, and exempted out of 
the bishop of London’s jurisdiction. 4. Rural deans are 
clergymen whose duty is described as being “ to execute 
the bishop’s processes and to inspect the lives and manners 
of the clergy and people within their jurisdiction ” (see 
Phillimore’s Ecclesiast%cal Law). 

In the colleges of the English universities one of the fel- 
lows usually holds the office of “ dean,” and is specially 
charged with the discipline, as distinguished from the 
teaching functions of the tutors 

DEBENTURE, a deed by which certain property is 
charged with the repayment of money lent at a fixed inte- 
rest, It is commonly adopted by companies of a public 
nature as a means of raising money for carrying on their 
undertakings. The creation of debenture stock in such com- 
panies is regulated in England by the Companies Clauses Act, 
1863, part iii,, which makes debenture stock a prior charge 
on the undertaking, and gives the interest thereon priority 
of payment over all dividends or interest on any shares or 
stock of the company, whether ordinary or preference or 
guaranteed. Payment of arrears may be enforced by 
appointment of a receiver, or (in Scotland) of a judicial 
factor. 

DEBREOZYN, or Dbbbetzn, a royal free city of 
Hungary, the chief town of the comitat of Bihar, and one 
of the largest in the kingdom, is situated in the midst of a 
slightly elevated sandy plain 114 miles east of Pesth, 
with which it is connected by rail. It is a meanly-built, 
straggling town, with irregular suburbs stretching out into 
the plain ; its wide roadways are only paved with wood 
down the centre and along the sides ; its houses are' with 
few exceptions only one story high, and the courtyards or 
gardens with which they are usually furnished give the 
whole place the appearance of an overgrown village, in 
spite of the number of its public buildings. The most 
prominent of these is the principal Protestant church, 
which ranks as the largest iu the country, but has no great 
architectural pretensions. In its immediate neighbonrhood 
is the Protestant Collegium, a large and flourishing institu- 
tion founded in 1792, and possessed of an extensive 
library. The town-house, the Franciscan church, the 
Piarist monastery and college, and the theatre are worthy 
of mention ; there are also hospitals, two gymnasiums, and 
an* agricultural academy. The industries of the town axe 
pretty various, but none of them are of importance enough 
to give it the character of a manufacturing centre. Its 
tobacco-pipes, of the genuine national style, its sausages, 
and its soap are widely known ; and the first of the three 
are imported to England and France, Flour and beet-root 
sugar are also manufactured. Every three months the 
neighbouring plain is covered with the booths and bustle 
of a great fair ; but since the opening of the railway there 
is hardly so extensive a concourse as before. Between 300 
and 400 s<|ttare miles of territory belong to the muuicipahty, 
which denVes a large annual revenue from the woods, pas- 
tures, &c. Th^^ inhabitants are, with" very few exceptions, 
of Magyar dri^ and Calvinistic creed, and are in bad 
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repute for tbeir alleged selfishness and inhospitality. 
The town is of considerable antiquity, but owes its develop- 
ment to the refugees who flocked from the villages plundered 
by the Turks in the 15th century In 1552 it adopted the 
Protestant faith, and it had to suffer m consequence, 
especially when it was captured in 1686 by the imperial 
forces. In 1693 it was made a royal free city. In 
1848-9 it formed a refuge for the National Government 
and Legislature when Buda-Pesth fell into the hands of the 
Austrians ; and it was in the great Calvinist church that 
Kossuth read the proclamation that declared the house of 
Hapsburg to have forfeited the crown of Stephen. On the 
3d of July the town was captured by the Russians, 
Population in 1869, 46,111. 

DEBT is a sum certain due by one person to another. 
It may be created by contract, by statute, or by judgment. 
By the Judicature Act, 1873, any absolute assignment 
of any debt or other legal chose in action, of which express 
notice m writing shaU have been given to the debtor, 
trustee, or other person from whom the assignor would have 
been entitled to receive or claim such debt, shall be 
effectual lu law. If the debtor receives notice that such 
assignments disputed by the assignor, or any one claiming 
under him, he may call upon the parties to interplead con- 
cerning the same, or he may pay the money into court in 
conformity with the Acts for the Relief of Trustees. Order 
xlv. of the Rules of Court under the’same Act contains the 
provisions under which the debts due to a person against 
whom a judgment has passed for the payment of money 
may be attached by the judgment creditor. See 
BiJsrKRUPTcy. 

DECALOGUE (in patristic Greek, y SeKiiXoyo?, sc., 
or vojtio^ccrta) is another name for the ten com- 
wa?i(i7nent5,mHebrewthetejitti(?rds(Deut.iv. 13, x. 4,Exod 
xxxiv. 28), written on the two tables of stone, the so- 
called talles of the revelation (E. V., tables of testimony — Ex. 
xxxiv. 29, comp. ch. xxv. 21), or tables of the covenant 
(Deut. ix. 9). In Deuteronomy the inscription on these 
tables, which is briefly called the coveoiant (iv. 13), is 
expressly identified with the words spoken by Jehovah out 
of the midst of the fire at Mount Smai m the ears of the 
whole people on the “day of the assembly,” and rehearsed in 
ch. V. 6-21. In the narrative of Exodus the relation of the 
“ ten words ” of ch. xxxiv. to the words spoken from Sinai, 
ch. XX. 2-17, is not so clearly indicated — a circumstance 
which has given rise to speculations as to the possible 
existence of a second decalogue. Before entering on this 
question, however, we must examine the decalogue as 
usually understood and embodied in the parallel passages 
in Exod. xx. and Deut. v. 

1. The variations in the parallel texts, so far as they are 
important for the criticism of the decalogue, are mainly 
two. (a) The reason assigned for the institution of the 
Sabbath in Exodus is drawn from the creation,! and agrees 
with Gen. li. 3. In Deuteronomy the command is based 
on the duty of humanity to servants and the memory of 
Egyptian bondage. (6) In the tenth commandment, as 
given in Exodus, “ house ” means house and household, 
including all the particulars which are enumerated in ver. 
17. In Deuteronomy, “Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s ” comes first, and “house ” following in associa- 
tion with field is to be taken in the literal restricted sense. 

2. The construction of the H^rew text of the second 
commandment is disputed, but the most natural sense 
seems to be, “ Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven 
image j [and] to no visible shape in heaven, <fcc., shalt 
thou bow down, <kc.” The third eommandment might be 
better rendered, “ Thou shaltr not utter the name of the 
Lord thy God vainly.” 

3. Divisions gf tM Decalogue , — ^The division current in 
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England and Scotland, and generally among the Beformed 
(O^vinistic) churches and in the Greek Church, is known 
as the Philonic ,'division (Philo cfo Decalogo, § 12). It is 
sometimes called by the name of Origen, who adopts it in 
his Homilies on JExodm. On this scheme the preface, 
Ezod. XX. 2, has been usually taken as part of the first 
commandment. The Church of Rome and the Lutherans 
adopt the Augustinian diTision (Aug., Quasst. super JSxod^ 
Isri.), combimng into one the first and second command- 
ments of Philo, and splitting his tenth commandment into 
two. To gain a clear distinction between the ninth and 
tenth commandments on this scheme it has usually been 
felt to be necessary to follow the Denteronomie text, and 
make the ninth commandment, Thou shalt not covet they 
neighbour’s wife ^ As scarcely any scholar will now claim 
priority for the text of Deuteronomy, this division may be 
viewed as exploded. But there is a third scheme (the 
Talmudic) still current among the Jews, and not unknown 
to early Christian writers, which is still a rival of the 
Philonic view. The preface, Exod, xx. 2, is taken as the 
first word, and the second embraces verses 3-6. Among 
recent Christian writers who have adopted this view are 
Kttohel (in his Oom. on Hxodus) and Kuenen [Godsdienst 
van Israel, i 278 J.). The decision between PMlo and the 
Talmud must turn on two questions. Can we take the 
preface as a separate word 1 And can we regard the pro- 
hibition of polytheism and the prohibition of idolatry as one 
commandment 1 Now, though the Hebrew certainly speaks 
of ten ** words,” not of ten “ precepts,” it is most unlikely 
that the first word can be different in character from those 
that follow. But the statement " I am the Lord thy God,” 
is either no precept at all, or only enjoins by imphcation 
what is expressly commanded in the words '' Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.” Thus to take the preface 
as a distinct word is not reasonable unless there are cogent 
grounds for uniting the commandments against polytheism 
and idolatry. Bub that is far from being the case. The 
first precept of the Philonic scheme enjoins monolatry, the 
second expresses God’s spiritual and transcendental nature. 
Accordingly Knenen does not deny that the prohibition of 
images contains an element additional to the precept of 
monolatry, but, following De Goeje, regards the words 
from “ thou shalt not make unto thyself ” down to “ the 
waters under the earth ” as a later insertion in the original 
decalogue. Unless this can be made out — of which below 
— ^the Philonic scheme is clearly best, and as such it is now 
accepted by most scholars, 

How were the ten words disposed on the two tables 1 
The natural arrangement (which is assumed by Philo and 
Josephus) would be five and five. And thk, as Phdo 
recognized, is a division appropriate to the sense of 
the precepts j for antiquity did not look on piety 
towards parents as a mere precept of probity, part of 
one’s duty towards one’s neighbour. The authority of 
parents and rulers is viewed in the Old Testament as a 
delegated divine authority, and the violation of it is akiu 
to b^phemy (comp. Ex xxi, 17, Lev. xx. 9, with Lev, xxiv. 
15, 16, and note the formula of treason, 1 Kings xxi. 13). 

We have thus five precepts of piety on the first table, 
and five of probity on the second, an arrangement which is 
accepted by the best recent writers. But the current view 
of the Western Church since Augustine has been that the 
precept to honour parents heads the second table. The 
only argument of weight in favour of this view is that it 
makes the amount of writing on the two tables less 
nnequal, while we know that the second table as well as 

' So, foi example, Augustine, 1. a IThonias, tSvmmd {FrmaSemadce, 
qu. c. art. 4), and recently Sonntag and Kurtz. Purely arlntrary is the 
idea of Lutheran ■writers (Gerhard, Loc. xui. § 46) that the ninth com- 
mandment forhids cmcu^^iscvnUa (icHahs, the tenth cone. orngmaUs. 


the first' was written on both sides (Ex. xxxii. 15) Bnt 
we shall presently see that there may be another way out 
of this difficulty. 

4. Critical qyie^ims. — ^That the decalogue not only con- 
tains Mosaic ideas, but is as old as Moses in its form as a 
system of “ ten words,” is admitted by critics of almost every 
school^ But it is much disputed what the original compass 
of the decalogue was. Did the whole text of Exod. xx. 
2-17 stand on the tables of stone 9 The answer to this 
question must start from the reason annexed to the fourth 
commandment, which is different in Deuteronomy. But 
the express words “ and he added no more,” in Dent, v, 
22, show that there is no conscious omission by the 
Deufceronomic speaker of part of the original decalogue, 
which cannot therefore have included the reason annexed 
in Exodus On the other hand the reason annexed in 
Deuteronomy is rather a parenetic addition than an original 
element dropped in Exodus. Thus the original fourth 
commandment was simply “Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy.”^ When this is granted it must appear not 
improbable that the elucidations of other commandments 
may not have stood on the tables. Thus in the second 
commandment, “ Thou shalt not how down to any visible 
form,^’ (Sic , is a sort of explanatory addition to the precept 
“ Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image.” And 
so the promise attached to the fifth commandment was 
probably not on the tables, and the tenth commandment 
may have simplybeen,“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
house,” which includes all that is expressed in the following 
clauses. Such a view gets over the difficulty arising from 
the unequal length of the two halves of the decalogue. The 
elucidations (unless in the case of the fourth command- 
ment) may very well be as old as Moses (comp. Ewald, 
GesehicUe, ii. 229). It is quite another question whether 
there is any idea in the decalogue which cannot be as old 
as Moses. It is urged by many critics that Moses cannot 
have prohibited the worship of Jehovah by images ) for the 
subsequent history shows us a descendant of Moses as 
priest in the idolatrous sanctuary of Dan. There were tera- 
phim in David’s house, and the worship of Jehovah under 
the image of a calf was the state religion of the kingdom 
of Ephraim. It is argued from these facts that image 
worship went on unchallenged, and that this would not 
have been possible had Moses forbidden it This argument 
does not appear to have all the force that Kuenen and 
others attach to it, for it must be remembered how large a 
section of Chnstendom, in times much more advanced than 
those of the Old Testament, has accepted the decalogue 
and yet has worshipped images. And on the other side 
we have the much more cogent arguments that the number 
of ten words, which no one doubts to be primitive, cannot 
be naturally made out if the law against images is dropped, 
and that the existence of this law is necessary to explain 
the fact that the unquestionably Mosaic sanctuary of the 
ark, which is just the sanctuary of the revelation of the ten 
words, embodies the principle of the worship of Jehovah 
without images in a distinct and practical form. It may 
be added that the prohibition of images of hewn stone, 
which is the primitive sense of the word “ graven-image,” 
can hardly ha less ancient than the conception that the 
stones of an altar were defiled by the touch of the chisel 
(Exod XX. 24). And this is a conception which cannot 
be viewed as a later refinenaent on Mosaic ideas. 

6. The Decalogue of Hxodus xxxiv . — In the book of 
Exodus the words written on the tables of stone are no- 
where expressly identified with the ten commandments of 

* Exceptions to this consensus aie Yatke {JBibliscJie Theolog^e, p. 
202) and Roldeke {Untermclmigen, p 51), 

^ It 13 generally assumed that the addition in Exodus is from, the 
hand that ■wrote Gen i.-ii, 4. — - 
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chap XX, In xxv 16, xxxi. 18, xxxii, 15, we simply 
read of “ the revelation ” inscribed on the tables, and it 
seems to he assumed that the contents of this revelation 
must be already known to the reader. The expression 
“ten words” first occurs in xxxiv. 28, in a passage which 
relates the restoration of the tables after they had been 
broken. But these “ ten words ” are called “ the words 
of the covenant, ” and so can hardly be different from the 
words mentioned m the preceding verse as those in accord- 
ance wherewith the covenant was made with Israel And 
again, the woids of verse 27 are necessarily the command- 
ments which immediately precede in verses 12-26. Accord- 
ingly many recent critics, following Hitzig,^ who seems to 
have formed his view without reference to a previous 
suggestion of Goethe’s, have sought to show that Exod. 
xxxiv. 12-26 contains just ten precepts forming a second 
decalogue In point of detail it is disputed whether the 
narrator of Exod. xxxiv regards this decalogue as precisely 
identical with that which stood on the fiist tables (which 
seems to follow from xxxiv. 1) or as a modification of the 
original words (so Ewald) It does not seem possible to 
deny the connection of verses 27, 28 with one another and 
with the previous context as the text now stands Hengs- 
tenberg [Beitrage, ii. 387 ff.) and Bertheau {Stelen Grnpp&i 
Mosa'ischer Gesetze, p. 97j seek to distinguish the words of 
verse 28, as written by God himself, from those which, in 
verse 27, Moses is commanded to write. But no such dis- 
tinction lies in the text, and it is not probable that the 
narrator felt any contradiction between God’s promise to 
write the words in verse 1 and the use of human instrumen- 
tality as implied in verse 28. On the other hand, the 
hypothesis of a second decalogue has serious if not insuper- 
able difficulties The number of ten precepts in Exod. 
xxxiv. IS by no means clearly made out, and the individual 
precepts are variously assigned by different critics while 
the most recent supporter of the theory admits that the 
original number of ten is now concealed by additions.^ 
This supposed decalogue contains no precepts of social 
morality, but forms a sort of unsystematic abstract of the 
oldest laws about points of religious observance. If sneh 
a system of precepts was ever viewed as the basis of tlie 
covenant with Israel, it must belong to a far earlier stage 
of religious development than that of Exod. xx. This is 
recognized by WeUhausen, who says that our decalogue 
stands to that of Exod. xxxiv, as Am os stood to his con- 
temporaries, whose whole religion lay in the observance of 
sacred feasts. But the idea that the ethical teaching of the 
prophets had no basis in the original document of the 
Mosaic covenant is so revolutionary that few will venture 
to accept “ Goethe’s decalogue ” with such inferences. The 
difficulty IS presumably due to the interweaving of several 
distinct narratives, which perplexes the sequence of many 
parts of Exodus. It is more probable that xxxiv. 10—27 — 
a summary of the religious precepts of the Mosaic conve- 
nant — originally stood in a different connection than that 
there ever were two opinions as to what stood on the tables, 
6, The JDecologve in Ohristian Theolc^y . — ^Following 
the New Testament, in which the “ commandments ” 
summed up in the law of love are identifi.ed with the pre- 
cepts of the decalogue (Mark x. 19 ; Rom. xiii 9 j ^ 
Mark xii. 28 /,), the ancient church emphasized the 
permanent obligation of the ten commandments as a sum- 
mary of natural in contradistinction to ceremonial precepts, 

though the observance of the Sabbath was to be taken in a 
spiritual sense (Augustine, De Spiritu et Litera, xiv. ; 
Jerome, De Qelehratione Baschoe). The mediaeval theo- 
logians followed m the same line, recognizing all the pre- 

^ Ostem tmd im zw&Cim Dekalog, Heidelberg, 1838. 

3 WeUhausen m hD. Theol., 1876, p. 664. 
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cepts of the decalogue as moral precepts de lege natures, 
though the law of the Sabbath is not of the law of nature, 
in so far as it prescribes a determinate day of rest (Thomas, 
Summaf IP®, qu c. art. 3 , Duns, Super Sentenhas, 
hb. iii. disk 37). The most important mediseval exposition 
of the decalogue is that of Nicolaus de Lyra ; and the 15th 
century, in which the decalogue acquired special importance 
in the confessional, was prolific in treatises on the subject 
(Antoninus of Florence, Gerson, &c ). 

Important theological controversies on the decalogue 
begin with the Reformation. The question between the 
Lutheran (Augustinian) and Reformed (Philouic) division 
of the ten commandments was mixed up with controversy 
as to the legitimacy of sacred images not designed to be 
worshipped. The Reformed theologians took the stricter 
view The identity of the decalogue with the eternal law 
of nature was maintained in both churches, but it was an 
open question whether the decalogue, as such (that is, as 
a law given by Moses to the Israelites), is of perpetual 
obligation. The Socinians, on the other hand, regarded 
the decalogue as abrogated by the more perfect law 
of Ohnst , and this view, especially in the shape that the 
decalogue is a civil and not amoral law (J. D. Michaeh's), was 
the current one in the period of rationalism in last century. 
The distinction of a permanent and a transitory element in 
the law of the Sabbath is found, not only in Luther and 
Melanchthon, but in Calvin and other theologians of the 
Reformed church The mam controversy which arose on 
the basis of this distinction was whether the prescription 
of one day in seven is of permanent obligation. It was 
admitted that such obhgation must be not natural but 
positive , but it was argued by the stricter Calvinistic 
divines that the proportion of one in seven is agreeable to 
nature, based on the order of creation in six days, and in 
no way specially connected with anything Jewish. 
Hence it was regarded as a wnvei'sal positive law of God. 
But those who maintained the opposite view were not ex- 
cluded from the number of the orthodox. The laxer con.' 
ception found a place in the Cocceian school 

Literature — Geffcken, Ueber die verschiedenen Mnt%edm,ge% des 
Leltalog’s und den Lznjlussderselben aufden Cultus; Ewald’s.ff^^i^^^y 
of Israel, vol u.j Schultz’s and especially Oehler’s Old Testament 
Theology; Oehler’s article “Eekalog” m 'S.erzois EncyelcpaMe ; 
commentanes on Exodus, especially that of KnobeJ in German, and 
in English of Kalisch \ Euenen’s O-odsdtensi van Israel, Hfdst. v, 
Kurtz, GescJiiehte des Alter, jBwndes, Bd ii , other literature cited 
by Oehler and by Koehler, liblzsche OeschicMe, i 287. Eor 
guidance in the theological controversies about the Decalogue the 
student may consult Waloh and Baunigarten (W B. S.) 

DECAMPS, Alexandre Gabriel (1803-1860), one of 
the foremost painters of the modern French school, was 
bom in Pans on the 3d March 1803, He received his 
artistic training from Abel de Pujol, but set bimself free 
at an early period of has career from academic trammels 
He asserted his originality iu his choice of subjects a.a well 
as in his style of treatment In his youth he travelled in 
the East, and reproduced Oriental life and scenery with a 
bold fidelity to nature that made his works the puzzle of 
conventional critics His powers, however, soon came to 
be recognized, and he was ranked along with Delacroix 
and Terneb as one of the leaders of the French school. At 
the Paris Exhibition of 1855 he received the grand op 
council medal. Most of his life was passed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pans. He was passionately fond of animds, 
especially dogs, and indulged in all kinds of field sports. 
He died on the 22d August 1860 m consequence of being 
thrown from a vicious horse while hunting at Fontainebleau. 
The style of Decamps was characterisficaiLy and intensely 
French. It was marked by vivid dramatic conception, by 
a manipulation bold and rapid^ sorneldmes even to rough- 
ness, and especially by onmnal and star tling use of 
m — 3 
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decided contrasts of colour and of ligTit and shade. His 
subjects embraced an unusually wide range He availed 
himself of his travels in the East in dealing with scenes 
from scripture history, which he was probably the first of 
European painters to represent with their true and natural 
local background. Of this class were his Joseph sold by 
his Brethren, Moses taken from the Mile, and his scenes 
from the life of Samson, nine vigorous sketches m charcoal 
and white. Perhaps the most impressive of his historical 
pictures is his Defeat of the Cimbn, representing with 
wonderful skdl the conflict between a horde of barbarians 
and a disciplined army Decamps produced a number of 
genre pictures, chiefly of scenes from French and Algerine 
domestic life, the most marked feature of which is humour. 
The same characteristic attaches to most of Ms numerous 
auimal paintmgs He painted dogs, horses, &c , with great 
fidelity and sympathy ; hut bis favourite subject was 
monkeys, which he depicted in various studies and sketches 
with a grotesque humour that could scarcely he surpassed 
Probably the best known of all his works is The Monkey 
Connoisseurs, a clever satire of the jury of the French 
Academy of Paintmg, which had rejected several of his 
earber works on account of tbeir divergence from any 
known standard. The pictures and sketches of Decamps 
vfere first made familiar to the English public through the 
hthographs of Eugene la Eoux. See Moreau’s Decamps et 
son ^uvre (Paris, 1869). 

DE CANDOLLE, Augustin Pyuamus (1778-1841), a 
celebrated botanist, was born at Geneva, February 4, 1778. 
He was descended from one of the most ancient families of 
Provence, and his ancestors had been expatriated for their 
religion in the middle of the 16th century His father was 
a famous printer, and syndic of the university and republic 
Though a weakly boy he showed great aptitude for study, 
and distinguished himself at school by his rapid attain- 
ments in classical and general literature, and specially by a 
faculty for writing elegant verse, which led Florian to antici- 
pate that he might become famous as a poet. He showed 
remarkable powers of memory, which proved of the greatest 
service to him in the science to which he ultimately devoted 
Mmself. His interest in plants was first roused while he 
was residing with his mother at a remote country village 
duiing the siege of Geneva in 1792 He began his scientific 
studies at the college of Geneva, by attending the courses 
of Saussure and Vancher, the latter of whom first inspired 
him with the determination to make botanical science the 
chief pursuit of his life. In 1796 he removed to Paris, 
where he resided with Dolomieu, attended various courses 
of lectures on natural science, and gained the friendship of 
Jussieu and Desfontaiaes, His first productions, Sistona 
FlaMarum SucculeTdarum (4 vols., 1799) and Astragalogia 
(1802), introduced him to the notice of Cuvier (whose chair 
in the College de France he supplied in 1802), Humboldt, 
Biot, and Lamarck, who afterwards confided to him the 
publication of the third edition of the Flore Drangaise 
(1803-15) The introduction to this work contained the 
first exposition of his principle of classification according to 
the natural as opposed to the Lmnean or artificial method. 
Having been elected (1804) doctor of medicine by the 
medical faculty of Paris, he wrote, as an inaugural work, 
the F/ssai mr les praprwtes ntedtcinales des plaM&s com- 
parees avec leurs formes ext^eures et leur classijicaiion 
naturelle, and soon after, in 1806, his Synopsis plantarum, 
in flora Gallica descripfarum. At the desire of the French 
Government he spent the summers of the following six 
years in making a botanical and agricultural survey of the 
whole kingdom, the results of which he published in 1813 
In 1807 he was appointed ofessor of botany in the 
medical faculty of the university of Montpellier, and in 
1810 he was transferred bo the newly founded chair of 
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botany of the faculty of sciences in the same university. 
He was an admirable lecturer, and the gardens under his 
charge were much improved during his occupancy of the 
chair. From Montpellier he removed to Geneva in 1816, 
having been invited by the now independent republic to 
fill the newly created chair of natural history The rest of 
his life was spent in an attempt to elaborate and complete 
his “natural” system of botanical classification. The 
results of his labours in this department are to be found in 
his Regni vegdahiUs sy sterna naturale, of which two 
volumes only were completed (1821) when he found that 
it would be impossible for him to execute the whole work 
on so extensive a scale. He accordingly commenced in 
1824 a less extensive work in the same direction — his 
Prodromus systematis regm vegetahihs, — but even of this 
he was able to finish only seven volumes, or two-thirds of 
the whole. It was carried on after his death by his son 
Alphonse, who in 1834 had succeeded him in his professor- 
ship. He had been for several years in delicate health 
when he died on the 9th September 1841 at Turin, whither 
he had gone to attend a scientific reunion De Candolle 
received diploipas or the honour of membership from most 
of the learned societies of Europe, and was a very frequent 
contributor to their Transactions Louis Philippe decorated 
him with the cross of the Legion of Honour He was 
lughly esteemed in his native city, where he was for a long 
period rector of the academy and a member of the legislature. 
For an estimate of his place as a botanist see Bot-OT, voL 
IV. p, 80. 

See Flomens’s l^loge de Candolle (1842), and De la Rive’s 
Candolle, sa Vie et ses Travaux (1851). 

DECAPOLIS, a district of Palestine, or perhaps rather 
a confederation of districts, situated, with the exception of 
a small portion, on the eastern side of the Upper Jordan 
and the Sea of Tiberias Its boundaries are not accurately 
known, and probably were never precisely defined. It 
evidently takes its name from the fact that it included 
ten cities (Sem -TroXets), but the aucient geographers do not 
agree as to which these ten cities were. This difference of 
statement may be explained by the supposition that, hke 
the Cinque Poits of England, Decapolis preserved its 
original designation after new members were received into 
the confederation, and perhaps some of the old members 
had lost their connection. Pliny recognizes the uncertainty, 
but gives the following list : — Damascus, Philadelphia, 
Raphana, Scythopolis (on the west side of the Jordan), 
Gadara, Hippo, Dion, Pella, Galasa (Gerasa), and Canatha. 
Damascus is the only one that retains its importance ; 
Scythopolis, or Bebh-Shean, which seems to have been 
anciently the next in size, is represented by the village of 
Beisanj and Gerasa, Canatha or Kenath, and Pella are 
of interest only for their rums. Decapolis was placed by 
the Homans under the jurisdiction of the Syrian governor, 
and seems to have enjoyed special privileges. Regarding 
the rise and decay of the confederation we have no precise 
information, but it was at the height of its prosperity m 
the tune of Christ. 

DECATUR, a flonrishing city of the United States, 
capital of Macon county, Illinois, situated in the midst of 
a rich agricultural district to the right of the Sangamon 
river, at a railway junction about 38 miles east of Spring- 
field. It IS well built, and has 16 churches and 24 puhhc 
schools j but none of its edifices are individually remarkable 
Among its industrial establishments is a large rolling mill. 
Population in 1870, 7161 

DECCAN (Daxshin, the Country of the South), in 
India, includes, according to Hindu geographers, the 
whole of the territories situated to the south of the 
Nerhudda. In its more modern acceptation, however, 
it is sometimes understood as comprising only the 
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country lying between that river and the Krisbna, 
the latter having for a long period fornaed the southern 
boundary of the Mahometan empire of Delhi. Assign- 
ing it the more extended of these limits, it compre- 
hends the whole of the Indian peninsula, and in this view 
the mountainous system, consisting of the Eastern and 
Western Gh4ts, constitutes the most striking feature of 
the Deccan. These two mountain ranges unite at their 
northern extremities with the Vmdhya chain of mountains, 
and thus is formed a vast triangle supporting at a consider- 
able elevation the expanse of table-land which stretches 
from Cape Comorin to the valley of the Nerbudda. The 
surface of this table-laud slopes from west to east as 
indicated by the direction of the drainage of the country, — 
the great rivers the Cauvery, Godavery, Krishna, and 
Pennaur, though deriving their sources from the base of the 
Western Ghdts, all finding their way into the Bay of 
Bengal through fissures in the Eastern Gh^ts. 

In early times this country embraced that possessed by 
the five Hindu princes of Telingana, Maharashta, the Tamul 
country, Orissa, and Carnata or Bijdyanagar. It was first 
invaded by the Mahometans in 1294, who stormed Deogiri, 
the capital of Maharashta, and abandoned the city to 
pillage. In the year 1325 the Mahometans made further 
progress in its conquest ; and having extirpated the Hindu 
dynasties, they annexed the provinces as far south as the 
Krishna to the empire of Delhi. The imperial sway was, 
however, of brief duration. Telingana and Carnata speedily 
reverted to their former masters ; and this defection on the 
part of the Hindu states was followed by a general revolt, 
resulting in the establishment in 1347 of the independent 
Mahometan dynasty of Bahmani, and the consequent with- 
drawal of the power of Delhi from the territory south of 
the Nerbudda. In the struggles which ensued, the Hindu 
kingdom of Telingana fell to the Mussulmans, who at a later 
period formed a league against the remaining Hindu prince, 
and at the battle of Tahkota m 1565 destroyed the 
monarchy of Bq^yanagar or Carnata. On the dissolution 
of the Bahmani empire, its dominions were distributed into 
the five Mahometan states of Golconda, Bijdpur, Ahmed- 
nagar, Beder, and Berar Of these the larger succeeded 
in subverting those of less importance ; and in 1630, during 
the reign of ShAh Jahdn of Delhi, the greater proportion of 
the Deccan had been absorbed by the kmgdoms of 
Golconda, Ahmednagar, and Bij4pur. During the reign 
of Aurungzebe (in the latter half of the 17th century) 
all those states were reduced, and the Deccan, was again 
annexed to the empire of Delhi. In the subsequent reigns, 
when the great empire of Aurungzebe fell into decay, the 
Nizam threw off his alliegiance and fixed his court at 
Hyderabad. At the same time the Mahrattas, emerging 
from obscurity, established a powerful monarchy, which 
was usurped by the Peshwa. The remainder of the 
imperial possessions in the peninsula were held by chieftains 
acknowledging the supremacy of one or other of these 
two potentates In the sequel, Mysore became the prize 
of the Mahometan usurper Hyder Ali During the 
contests for power which ensued about the middle of the 
last century between the native chiefs, the French and the 
English took opposite sides. After a brief course of 
triumph, the interests of France declined, and a new 
empire in India was established by the Bntish. Mysore 
formed one of their earliest conquests in the Deccan. 
Tanjore and the Carnatic were shortly after annexed to 
their dominions. In 1818 the forfeited possessions of the 
Peshwa added to their extent ; and these acquisitions, with 
others which have more recently fallen to the paramount 
power by cession, conquest, or failure of heirs, form a 
continuous territory-! stretching from the Nerbudda to Cape 
Comorin Its ler^h is upwards of 1000 miles, and its 
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extreme breadth exceeds 800 This vast tract comprehends 
the chief provinces now distributed between the presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, together with the native states of 
Hyderabad and Mysore, and those of Kol4pur, Sawant- 
wdrl, Travancore, Cochin, and the petty possessions of 
France and Portugal. 

DECEMBER, the last month of the year. In the 
Roman calendar, traditionally ascribed to Romulus, the 
year was divided into ten months, the last of which was 
called December, or the tenth month, and this name, 
though etymologically incorrect, was retained for the last 
or twelfth month of the year as now divided. In the 
Romulian calendar December had thirty days; Numa 
reduced the number to twenty -nine, Julius Caesar added 
two days to this, giving the month its present length. The 
Satumalia occurred in December, which is therefore styled 
“ acceptus genus ” by Ovid {Fasti, hi. 58) ; and this also 
explains the phrase of Horace “libeitate Decembri utere” 
{Sat. ii. 7). Martial applies to the month the epithet 
canus (hoary), and Ovid styles at gelidus (frosty) and 
fumosm (smoky) The Saxons called it winter-monat. or 
winter month, and heligh-monat, or holy month, from the 
fact that Christmas fell within it. The 22d December is 
the date of the winter solstice, when the sun reaches the 
tropic of Capricorn. 

DEOEM^^RI {i.e., the ten men), ten magistrates of 
absolute authority among the Romans. Their appointment, 
according to Roman tradition, was due to plebeian dissatis- 
faction with the capricious administration of justice by 
the patricians, who had no written law to direct them, 
On the representation to the senate of the popular griev- 
ances by the tribunes, commissioners were sent to Greece 
to collect the laws of Solon and of the other celebrated 
legislators of Gieece. On the return of these commissioners 
it was agreed, after much discussion, that ten new magis- 
trates, called decemviri, should be elected from the senate 
to draw up a body of laws. Their election involved the 
abdication of all other magistrates, they were invested 
with supreme power, and presided over the city with 
regal authority. They were, each in turn, clothed 
i with the badges of the consulship, and the one so dis- 
tinguished h^ the power of assembling the senate and 
confirmmg its decrees. The first decemvirs were chosen m 
the year 302 A.tr.a (451 b.o.) They arranged the laws 
by which their government was to be regulated in ten 
divisions, submitted them to the senate and comitia for 
their approbation, and, after the code was recognized as 
constitutional, administered it with so much moderation and 
ejfficiency that the continuance of the decemviral office for 
another year was unanimously voted The second body of 
decemvirs included one member of the first — ^Appius 
Claudius — ^and, according to Niebuhr, five plebeians. 
The new naagistrates added to the laws which had already 
been enacted, and thus completed the celebrated leges 
duodecvm tabularum, on which aU Roman law, in future 
ages, was founded. Their administration, however, was as 
unpopular as that of their predecessors had been the 
reverse ; and, by its partiality and injustice, which reached 
a climax in the flagitious pursuit of Yirginia hjAppius 
Claudius, it so roused the popular fury that the abolition 
of the office was effected. But, as Sir G. Cornewall Lewis 
has shown in his work on the Gredihility of Farly Rommi 
Sistory, it is difficult to write vnth scientific accuracy about 
this episode in Roman history. There were other 
naagistrates in Rome, called decemvirs, in regard to 
whose appointment and jurisdiction information is scanty. 
Scholars differ concerning the date of their institution, and 
the special functions of their office. There is evidence, 
however, that such a court existed during the empire ; but 
it is uncertain whether the jurisdiction of the later coincided 
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With that of the earlier magistrates bearing the same name, 
and connected by some scholars, not only with the republic, 
but with the kings. There were also the Decemviri 
Bmm'um, who were custodians of the Sibylline books. 
Their numher, which, originally consisted of two, and after- 
wards of ten, at last reached fifteen It devolved on these 
functionaries not only to guard the Sibylline books, and to 
consult them on all emergencies of state, but also to take 
a prominent part in the celebration of the games of Apollo. 

DECIMAL COINAGE. It has often been proposed to 
substitute for our quarto-cluodecimo-vicesiinal system of 
reckoning money one entirely decimal, and therefore m 
haimony with the system, employed in all civilized coun- 
tries, of reckoning numbers both integral and fractional. In 
the case of numbers, there is no difficulty in regard to the 
standard by which to reckon j it is unity, and all integral 
numbers are either so many units, tens of units, hundreds 
of units, &c,, or combinations of these, and all fractional 
numbers either so many tenths of a unit, hundredths of a 
unit, &c., or combinations of these. In the case of money, 
however, the selection of the standard of value, or the unit 
by which to reckon, constitutes the main, if not the sole, 
theoretical difficulty to be overcome, previous to the intro- 
duction of a decimal coinage. Practical difficulties would 
arise from the unwillingness of people to make the changes 
in thinking and speaking that would be necessitated by new 
coins, or the altered values of old ones. 

Of all the schemes proposed in England, that which 
advocates the retention of the sovereign, or pound sterling, 
as the unit of value seems to have met with most favour. 
Accordmg to this scheme, the pound would be divided into 
10 florms, the florm into 10 cents, and the cent into 10 mils. 
The name florin, as well as the coin, is in use already j the 
names cent and mil would mark the relation of the corres- 
ponding coins to the pound. The cent, being the x^th 
part of the pound, would represent 2-|d., or nearly 2|d ; 
the mil, being the j^^th part, would be worth a little less 
than a farthing, which is the -g^th. The coins which it 
would he found necessary to issue would probably be — in 
copper, the mil = ^d,, the 2-mii piece = ^d., rather less 
than a halfpenny, and the fi-md piece = l-|d., rather less 
than a penny farthing ; in silver, the cent* 2fd., the 2-cenfc 
piece = d|<i, the 5-cent piece, or shilling, and the 10-cent 
piece, or florin ; in gold, the half-sovereign, and the 
sovereign. In addition to tho preceding, perhaps a double 
florin = 4s., in silver, and a crown = 53., in gold, might he 
found convenient. 

The chief disadvantage of this system is that it would 
abolish the copper farthing, halfpenny, and penny, and the 
silver coins representing 3d., 4d., 6d. Sines 6d."25 mils 
IS the lowest number of pence which could be paid exactly 
in mils, inconvenience would thus be caused to the poorer 
classes, whose unit of value may be said to be the penny ; 
and difficulties would also arise in cases where fixed imposts 
of a penny and a halfpenny are levied, such as penny and 
halfpenny tolls, postages, &c. 

A second scheme advocates the adoption of the farthing 
as the unit of value, and its coins of account would be the 
farthing, the cent or doit — 10 farthings, the florin =10 
cents or doits, the pound == 10 florins. The coins required 
for circulation would probably be — in copper, the farthing, 
the halfpenny, the penny, in silver, the cent or doit = 2|d., 
the 2-cent piece or groat = 5d., the shilling = 12|d , and 
the florin = 25d , in gold, the half-sovereign = 10s. 5d , and 
the sovereign = 203, 1 Od. Here also a silver double florin == 
4s. 2d., and a gold crown = 5s. 2|-d., might be found con- 
venient. 

The chief disadvantages of this system would he the 
abolition of the present pound sterling, the unit of value in 
national finance, in hanks, insurance and all great com- 
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metcial offices, and the trouble that would thereby be 
caused iu comparing values expressed in the old coinage 
with those of the new. Among its advantages may be 
reckoned the fact that, during the transition to the new 
state of things, the old coins would still be serviceable, for 
any sum of money expressed in the new coinage could be 
paid by means of them. The alterations on small imposts, 
requisite under the first scheme, would here be unnecessary ; 
and mconvemence would be saved to those classes of the 
population who receive weekly wages, which are generally 
fixed at so many pence per hour The reduction of sums 
expressed in the old coinage to their equivalents in the new 
would, however, be slightly more difficult than under the 
first system. 

A third scheme proposes as the unit the half-sovereign, 
a coin almost as familiar as the sovereign, with the view of 
having only three instead of four coins of account. The 
half-sovereign would be divided into 10 shillings as at 
present, and the shilling into 10 pence, each of which would 
therefore be equivalent to or 20 per cent, more than 
the present penny. As a penny is of more value than the 
metal of which it is made, the present copper coinage could 
be made to serve under the new system, This scheme, 
from its alteration of the value of the penny, is open 
to most of the objections that can be brought against 
the first; and, in comparing accounts expressed in the 
old and the new coinages, it would necessitate — a very 
slight inconvenience certainly — multiplication or division 
by 2 

A fourth scheme proposes that the penny be made the 
nmt of value, and that all accounts should be kept in 
tenpences and pence. All the present coins, though only 
one of them would be a coin of account, could still remain 
in circulation j and only two new coins would be required, 
the tenpence and its half, fivepeuce 

It has also been proposed that there should be only two 
coins of account, the higher equivalent to 100 of the lower, 
such as florins and cents, the cent in this scheme being the 
mil of the first Centesimal coinage similar to this exists 
in several foreign countries, (he. , but it is probable that, 
should a change be made, the practice of other nations 
will he imitated only where it is found to conduce to 
national convenience. 

The preceding are the most important of the schemes 
that have been suggested to replace the present system, and 
the adoption of the first of them has been recommended by 
a committee of the House of Commons. But since 1856 
pubhe opinion on the question does not appear to have 
advanced much. The arguments for and against a change 
are numerous, and to detail them would be to fill a 
moderate volume. The principal reason for making the 
change is that calculation would be enormously simplified, 
for reduction, from one denomination of money into another 
conld always be performed at sight , and the compound 
rules, as far as money is concerned, would be virtually 
abolished. The greatest objections to the change, apart 
from the difficulty of getting people to make it, which is 
doubtless much exaggerated, are that a decimal system does 
not admit to a sufficient extent of binary subdivision, and 
that it does not admit of ternary subdivision at all. The 
third part, for instance, of a pound, of a florin, of a cent, 
being 3^3}, 33^, 3^ mils respectively, could not be exactly 
paid m decimal currency, while there is no difficulty in 
paying the third part of a pound, or of a shilling by our 
present coinage. Again, the ^ of the pound, the 

of the florm, and the ^ of the cent are the only binary 
subdivisions possible with the decimal coins of account ; 

h i h ^ and the I, ^ of the 

shilling are possible at present. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, the advantages of a decimal system seem com 
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siderably to preponderate, and the introduction of it to be 
merely a question of time. 

The coinage of the Umted States, which was made 
decimal in 1786, consists of the eagle = 10 dollars, the 
dollar = 10 dimes, the dime =10 cents, but of these de- 
nominations dollars and cents are the only ones commonly 
used In France, shortly after the great Revolution, a 
decimal system not only of money, hut also of weights and 
measures, was introduced. The standard of value is the 
franc = 100 centimes ; hut though the only coins are francs, 
centimes, and multiples of these, the word sou, a term 
belongmg to the superseded coinage, is often used to denote 
the 20th part of the franc, or 5 centimes. The Belgian 
and the Swiss monetary systems were assimilated to that 
of France in 1833 and 1851 ; and in 1865 France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, became parties to a treaty for 
the maintenance of a common system Germany, within 
the last few years, has effected a reform of her currency, 
the mark, wHch corresponds closely to onr shilling, being 
= 10 groschen = 100 pfennigs. A decimal coinage exists 
also in Prussia, where the ruble =100 kopecks , iu Holland, 
where the guilder = 10 dubheltjes= 100 cents; and in 
Portugal, where the miirei= 1000 reis. 

See Observations on the Expediency and Practicability of Simpli- 
fying and Improving the Measures, WeigJits, and Monty, <Scc,, by 
General Sir Charles Pasley, 8vo, 1834 , tie Report of the Select 
Committee on a Decimal System of Coinage, August 1853 ; and the 
publications of the “Decimal Association ” (J. S M.) 

DECIUS MUS. See Mus 

DEOLARATION m an action ab law was the first step 
in pleading — the formal statement of the matter in respect 
of which the defendant sued. It was divided into counts, 
in each of which a specific cause of action was alleged, but 
the language used was cautious and general, and the same 
matter might he the subject of several counts. By the 
simpler form of pleading established by the Judicature Act, 
1873, the declaration is replaced by a statement of claim 
setting forth the simple facts on which the plaintiff replies. 

Statutory declaration. — By 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 62 
(which was an Act to make provisions for the abolition of 
unnecessary oaths, and to repeal a previous Act of the 
same session on the same subject) various cases are specified 
in which a declaration shall be substituted for an affidavit 
on oath. There is a general clause empowering any justice 
of the peace, notary public, or other officer now by law 
authorized to administer an oath, to take and receive the 
declaration of any person voluntarily making the same ' 
before him in the form in the schedule to the Act annexed ; 
and if any declaration so made shall be false or untrue in 
any material particular, the person wilfully making such false 
declaration shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour. 

DEOLABATIOH' OF PMMS, a diplomatic instrument 
or protocol signed by the representatives of all the powers 
present at the Congress of Paris iu 1856, and subsequently 
accepted as a binding engagement* of public law by all the 
other powers (except the United States of America, Spain, 
and Mexico), for the purpose of settling and defining 
certain rules of maritime law, in time of war, on points of 
great moment to belligerent and neutral states — points, it 
must be added, upon which the ancient law of nations had 
gradually undergone some change, and on which great 
differences of opimon and practice prevailed. The four 
propositions agreed to by the plenipotentiaries were 
embodied in bhe following terms ; — 

1 Privateermg is and remains abolished. 

, 2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of 
contraband, of war. 

3. ITeutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, axe 
not liable to capture under an enemy’s flag 

4. Blockades, in order to be bonding, must be effective,— that is to 

say, maintained byaforce sufficient readily to prevent access to the 
coast of the enemy. , ^ 
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By most of the modern writers on international law 
these principles are regarded as a distinct gain to the cause 
of civilization, international justice, commerce, and peace. 
But a feeble and ineffectual attempt has been made to 
repudiate these new rules of maritime law, though they 
received the tacit assent of Parliament, and have been 
acted upon by all nations in tbe six wars which have 
occurred since 1856, including the American civil war, 
although the United States had not concurred in the 
Declaration. The American Government withheld its 
assent, not because it objected to these principles, but 
because it held that they did not go far enough, and 
that they ought to bo extended to secure from capture 
all private property at sea. It is argued by the opponents 
of the Declaration that the British envoy at Paris exceeded 
his powers, that the form of the instrument itself is 
declaratory, but not binding either as a contract or a legis- 
lative act, that it IS not competent to a congress to change 
the rights of belligerents founded on ancient law and 
usage ; and that Great Britain committed a fatal error in 
renouncing the right to seize enemy’s goods in neutial ships 
and to equip privateers. 

To these arguments it is said in reply that the British 
envoy at Paris had full powers to pledge the faith of the 
Crown, with the concurrence of the Cabinet, and that if 
Parliament disapproved his conduct, it ought to have been 
pressed to a division at the time, and not when Great 
Britain has enjoyed the benefit of the Declaration, as a 
neutral, for twenty years. It is a part of the prerogative 
of the Crown to &x our international relations, and to 
determine the conditions of maritime war fate The most 
fitting and binding expression of international law (which 
cannot assume the form of positive law by sovereign enact- 
ment) is to be found in instruments recording in solemn 
form the consent of all civilized nations. On the ground 
of expediency, it is contended by the supporters of the 
Declaration of Paris, that Great Britain is, of all countries 
m the world, that which has most to gain by it, because she 
is not only the greatest naval power, but the power which 
has the largest number of merchant vessels and the largest 
amount of property afloat on the seas, and liable to attack. 

The primary advantage of the Declaration no doubt 
accraes to neutrals, as it secures to them a larger carrying 
trade in time of war, and exempts them from the seizure of 
enemy’s goods in neutral ships. Hence, if a belligerent 
were now to violate the rules of the Declaiation, he would 
have to encounter the opposition of all neutral states, and 
would speedily find them arrayed on the side of the enemy. 
But in the event of war, Great Britain is the state most 
exposed, by reason of the magnitude of her maritime trade, 
to the depredations of hostile cruisers ; the injury done is 
to he measured by tbe amount of the shipping and property 
exposed to it ; and a single cruiser of a small state may 
cause enormous losses to th^e commerce of a great power, as 
was seen in the American civil war. Since the establish- 
ment of a general system of railroads, the greater part of 
the trade of all the states of continental Europe can be 
carried on by land, either by direct communication or 
through neutral ports. The power of a naval state to 
inflict serious injury on an enemy by the interruption of 
her trade is therefore by the nature of things greatly 
diminished, and the same remark applies to commercial 
blockades. To England all foreign commodities must 
be brought by sea, and England is more dependent than 
any other country on foreign trade for the raw material 
of her manufactures, and even for the food of her inhabi- 
tants. It is therefore the paramount interest of England 
to keep open aE the channels of trade, as much as possible, 
both in peace and war , and injuries done to the trade of 
an enemy are often equally prejudicial to the state which 
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inflicts tliem. Ttese are Bome of tte leading arguments 
winch have been advanced in defence of the Declaration 
of Pans, and which no doubt actuated the authors of it 

A full accotint of the controversy will he found in the third 
volume of Su Robert Philhmore’s Cmmenictriis on Intey national 
Law, wheie the learned author supports and advocates the old 
traihtions of the Couifc of Admualty, and also in Hall’s RigMs and. 
Duties of Neutrals (1874) The principles on which the Declara- 
tion of Pans IS based aie explained and defended in an article in 
the Edinbunjh Remew, No 296. (H. R ) 

DECLARA,TOE, in Scotch law, is a form of action by 
which some right of property, or of servitude, or of status, 
or some inferior right or interest, is sought to be judicially 
declared (see Bell’s Dictionary and Digest of the Law of 
Scotland ) 

DEGREE, DECREET, the judgment of a court of 
justice, and, in English law, more particularly the judg- 
ment of a court of eq,uity. A decree nisi is the conditional 
order for a dissolution of marriage made by the court for 
divorce and matrimonial causes, which wdl be made 
absolute after six months, in the absence of sufficient cause 
shown to the contrary. 

DECRETALS, iu canon law, are the answers sent by 
the Pope to applications made to him as head of the church, 
chiefly by bishops, but also by synods, and even private 
individuals, for guidance in cases involving points of doc- 
trine or discipline In the early days of the church these 
replies came to be oircnlated throughout the various 
dioceses, and furnished precedents to be observed in 
analogous circumstances. Erom the 4t]i century onwards 
they formed the most prolific source of canon law Decre- 
tals {deereta constituta decretaha, epistolcs decrefales, or 
shortly decretaha, or decretales) ought, properly speaking, 
to be distinguished, on the one baud from constitutions 
[constitutiones poniificics), or general laws enacted by the 
Pope sua sponte without reference to any particular case, 
and on the ocher hand from rescripts {resenpta), which 
apply only to special circumstances or individuals, and 
constitute no general precedent. But this nomenclature is 
not strictly ob^served. 

For futlier information see art Oakon Law, in which will also 
be found an acconm: of the Pseudo-Isidonan or False Decretals 

DECURIO, an officer in the Roman cavalry, com- 
manding a decuria, which was a body consisting of ten men. 
There were certain provincial magistrates called decurioites 
munioipales, who had the same position and powers in free | 
and corporate towns as the senate had m Rome. As the 
name implies, they consisted at first of ten, but in later ! 
times the number was often as many as a hundred j their 1 
duty was to watch over the interests of their fellow-citizens, 
and to increase the revenues of the commonwealth. Their 
court was called curia, decunonum, and minor senatus; and 
their decrees, called deereta decurionum, were marked with 
D. D. at the top They generally styled themselves 
ciintatim, patres curiales, and honoratx municipiomm, sena- 
tores. They were elected with the same ceremonies as 
the Roman senators, and they required to be at least twenty- 
five years of age, and to be possessed of a certain fixed 
income. The election took place on the kalends of March. 

DEE, JoHU (1527—1608), a mathematician and astrolo- 
ger, was born m July 1527, in Loudon, where his father 
was a wealthy vintner. In 1542 he was sent to St John’s 
College, Cambiidge. After fi.ve years’ close application to 
mathematical studies, particularly astronomy, he went to 
Holland, iu order to visit several eminent Continental 
mathematicians. Having remained abroad nearly a year, 
he returned to Cambridge, and was elected a fellow of 
Trinity College, then fi.rst erected by King Henry VIIT. 
In 1648 he took the degree of master of arts; but m the 
same year he found it necessary to leave England on 
account of the suspicions entertained of his being a conjuror, 
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which were first excited by a piece of machinery, in the 
Irene of Aristophanes, he exhibited to the university, re- 
presenting the scaiabmus flying up to Jupiter, with a man 
and a basket of victuals on its back. On leaving England 
he went first to the university of Louvain, where he resided 
about two years, and then to the college of Rheims, where 
he read lectures on Euclid’s Elements with great applause. 
On his return to England in 1551 King Edward assigned 
him a pension of 100 crowns, which he afterwards 
exchanged for the rectory of Upton-upon-Severn. Soon 
after the accession of Mary, he was accused of using en- 
chantments against the queen’s life ; hut after a tedioii-s 
confinement, he obtained his liberty in 1565, by an order 
of council. 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne, Dee ivas asked by 
Lord Dudley to name a propitious day for the coronation. 
On this occasion he was introduced to the queen, who took 
lessons in the mystical interpretation of his writings, and 
made him great promises, which, however, were never ful- 
filled In 1564 he again visited the Continent, in order to 
present a book which he had dedicated lo the Emperor 
Maxiinilian. He returned to England in the same year , 
but in 1571 we find him m Lorraine, whither two physicians 
were sent by the queen to his relief m a dangerous illness 
Having once more returned to his native country, he settled 
at Mortlake, m Surrey, where he continued his studies with 
unremittiug ardour, and made a collection of curious books 
and manuscripts, and a variety of instruments, most of 
which were destroyed by the mob during his absence, on 
account of his supposed familiarity with the devil. In 
1.578 Dee was sent abroad to consult with. German 
I physicians and astrologers in regard to the illness of the 
queen. On his return to England, he was employed in 
j investigating the title of the Crowm to the countries 
lecently discovered by British subjects, and in furnishing 
geographical descriptions. Two large rolls containing the 
desired information, which he presented to the queen, are 
still preserved in the Cottonian Library. A learned treatise 
on the reformation of the calendar, written by him about 
the same time, is still preserved m the Ashmolean Library 
at Oxford. 

From this period the philosophical researches of Dee 
were concerned entirely with the pseudo-science of 
necromancy. In 1581 he became acquainted with Edward 
Kelly, an apothecary who professed to have discovered the 
philosopher’s stone, and by whose assistance he performed 
various incantations, and maintained a frequent imaginary 
intercourse with spirits Shortly after, Kelly and Dee 
were introduced to a Polish nobleman, Albert Laski, 
palatine of Siradia (Sieradz), devoted to the same pursuits, 
who persuaded the two friends to accompany him to his 
native country. They embarked for Holland m September 
1583, and arrived at Laski’s place of residence m 
February following. They lived for some years in Poland 
and Bohemia in alternate wealth and poveity, according 
to the credulity or scepticism of those before whom they 
exhibited. They professed to raise spirits by incantation, 
Kelly dictated their utterances to Dee, who wrote them 
I down and interpreted them. 

Dee, having at length quarrelled with his companion, 
quitted Bohemia and returned to England, where he was 
I made chancellor of St Paul’s Cathedral in 1694, and warden 
of Manchester College in 1595. He afterwards returned 
to his house at Mortlake, where he died in 1608, at the 
I age of eighly-one 

His pnncipal works are — Propeedeumata Ayhonstica, I,ond, 1658; 
Moms Hieroglyphica, Antwerp, 1564 ; Epistola ad Fredericim 
Gcmnmndvnum, Pesaro, 1570 , Preface Mathematical to the English 
Evdxd, 1570 , Divers Annotations and Inventions added after the 
tenth hook of English Euclid, 1570 , Epistola prcefuca Epheme- 
ndihus Joannis Feldi, a 1557, Parallaticce Oomm&rdationis Praxeas^ 
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qu& Nucleus quidam, London, 1573. The catalogue of his printed 
and published worts is to be found m his Oo?npejidt<ncs Eehearsal, 
as well as m his letter to Archbishop 'VYhitgift, to which the 
reader is referred. A manuscript of Dee’s, relating what passed for 
many years between him and some spirits, was edited by Meno Cas- 
aubon and published in 1659 The Private Ihary of Nr John Nee, 
and the Catalogue of his Library of Manuscripts, edtited-hj ^ . 0 
Halliwell, was published by the Camden Society in 1842. 

DEED IS a contract in writing, sealed and delivered by 
tbe party bound to the party benefited. Contracts or 
obligations under seal are called in English law specialties, 
and down to a recent date they took precedence in pay- 
ment over simple contracts, whether written or not. 
Writing, sealing, and delivery are all essential to a deed. 
The signature of the party charged is not material, and the 
deed is not void for want of a date. Delivery, it is held, 
may be complete without the actual handing over of the 
deed , it is sufficient if the act of sealing were accompanied 
by words or acts signifying that the deed was intended to 
be presently binding ■ and delivery to a tbird person for 
the use of the party benefited will he sufficient On the 
other hand, the deed may he handed over to a third peison 
as an escrow (Sent), in which case it will not take effect as 
a deed until certain conditions are performed. Such con- 
ditional delivery may he inferred from the circumstances 
attending the transaction, although the conditions be not 
expressed in words. A deed indented, or indenture (so 
called because written in counterparts on the same sheet of 
parchment, separated hy cutting a wavy Ime between 
them), is between two or more parties who contract 
mutually. The actual ludentatiou is not now necessaiy to 
au indenture. A deed-poll (without indentation) is a deed 
in which one party binds himself without reference to any 
corresponding obligations undertaken by another party. 
See CoNTiiACT, 

DEER (Oervidoe), a family of Ruminant Artiodactyle 
Mammals, distinguished by the possession of deciduous 
branching horns or antlers, and by the presence of spots on 
the young The antlers are borne by the frontal bone, and 
geneially begin to appear towards the end of spring At 
that season there is a marked determination of blood to the 
head, the vessels surrounding the frontal eminences become 
temporarily enlarged, and the budding horn grows with 
marvellous rapidity, the antlers of a full-grown stag being 
produced in ten weeks. At first the horns are soft, 
vascular, and highly sensitive, and are covered with a 
delicate hairy integument known as the “ velvet,” amply 
provided with blood-vessels. On attaining their full 
growth the “ burr,” consisting of a ring of osseous tubercles 
at the base of the horn, is formed, and this hy pressing 
upon, gradually cuts off the blood-vessels which supply 
nutriment to the antlers The velvety covering then 
begins to shrivel and bo peel off, its disappearance being 
hastened by the deer rubbing its antlers against trees and 
rocks ; while the grooves, which are seen to furrow the now 
exposed surface, mark the place of the former blood-vessels. 
With the single exception of the reindeer, antlers are con- 
fined to the male sex, and are fully developed at the com- 
mencement of the rutting season, when they are brought 
into use as offensive weapons in the sangmnary fights 
between the males for possession of the females. When 
the season of love is over they are shed, reappearing, how- 
ever, in the following spring, and continuing to grow larger 
and heavier until the deer attains its full growth. Whether 
the deer inhabiting the warmer regions of the earth shed 
their antlers every year has been a matter of considerable 
dispute, but in a recent work (Highlands of Central India) 
Eorsytb states that he has convinced himself, from repeated 
ohservatiojis, that in Indian deer this operation does not 
take place - annually. In castrated animals the antlers 
either cease to appeaft or are merely rudimentary, while 
any influence whaWer whiejr disturbs, the general 
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system seems detrimental to their growth, as was 
observed in a case quoted hy Darwm, where the 
antlers of a Wapiti deer, formed during a voyage from 
America, were singularly stunted, although the same 
individual afterwards, when living under normal condi- 
tions, produced perfect horns. Spots are common to the 
young of so many species of deer that their presence may 
fairly be regarded as a family character. These spots 
persist through hfe in such forms as the Axis, or Spotted 
Deer (Axis maeulata), hut in the majority of species they 
altogether disappear in the adult form. Darwin considers 
that in all such cases the old have had their colour 
changed in the course of time, while the young have 
remained hut little altered, and this he holds has been 
effected “ through the principle of inheritance at corre- 
sponding ages.” The lachrymal sinus, or “ tearpit,” is 
present in most species of deer. This consists of a cavity 
beneath each eye, capable of being opened at pleasure, in 
which a waxy substance of a disagreeable odour is secreted, 
the purpose of which is not yet clearly- ascertained. “ The 
big round tears ” which the contemplative Jacques watched, 
as they 

“ Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase,” 

is Shakespeare’s interpretation of the appearance presented 
by the motion of the glistening edges of the tearpits in the 
stag. The deer family comprises 8 geuera and 52 species, 
distributed over all the great regions of the earth except 
the Ethiopian, and living under the most diverse climatic 
conditions. Their total absence from Africa south of the 
Sahara maybe due, as A. B. Wallace (Geographical Distn- 
hution of Animals) contends, to the presence iu the past, as 
now, of a great belt of dry and desert country effectually 
preventing the immigration from Europe into Africa of 
such a forest-frequenting group as the deer, while favour- 
ing the introduction of antelopes, which attain their 
greatest development in that region. They are also absent 
from Australia, although present in the Anstro-Malayan 
region. The following are some of the more remarkable 
species. 

The Bed Deer or Stag (Cervus elaphns), the largest of 
the British deer, is a native of the temperatiJ regions of 
Europe and Northern Asia, inhabiting dense forests, or fre- 
quenting moors and barren hill-sides as in Scotland. In 
England where in feudal times it was protected by forest 
laws, which set greater value on the life of a stag than on. 
that of a man, it was formerly abundant in all the royal 
forests. It is now almost extinct m that country, as well 
as m Ireland, in the wild state. In Scotland considerable 
herds are still to be found m the Highlands, and iii several 
of the Western Isles, although, owing probably to the 
diminished extent of their feeding grounds, to the breeding 
in and in which takes place, and to the anxiety of deer- 
stalkers to secure the finest heads, the species is believed 
to he degenerating. The finest specimens in this country 
are found in the deer forests of Sutherlaiidshire, but these 
are inferior in size to those still obtained in the east of 
Europe The antlers of the Stag are rounded, and bear 
three “ tines,” or branches, and a crown consisting of three or 
more points. The points increase in number with the age 
of the creature, and when 12 are present it is known in Scot- 
land as a “royal stag," This number, however, is sometimes 
exceeded, as in the case of a pair of antlers, weighing 74 tt», 
from a stag killed m Transylvania, which had 45 points. 
The antlers during the second year consist of a simple un- 
branched stem, to which a tine or branch is added in each suc- 
ceeding year, until the normal development is attained, after 
which their growth is somewhat irregular. The Bed Deer is 
gregarious, the females aiid calves herding together ap^ 
from the males except at the rutting season, which begins 
about tlie end of September end lasts for three weelm. Dur- 
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ing this tune the males go in search of the females, and are 
exceedingly fierce and dangerous. The period of gestation 
extends a few days beyond eight months, and the hind 
usually produces a single calf. The stag is remarkably 
shy and wary, and its sense of smell is exceedingly acute 
In former times it was hunted with horse, hound, and 
horn, and such is still the practice in Devonshire and m 
Ireland, but in Scotland the old method has been 
superseded by “ stalking.” A full grown stag stands about 
4 feet high at the shoulders; its fur in S4.mmer is of a 
reddish-brown colour with a yeUowish-white patch on the 
buttocks, in winter the fur is much thicker and of a 
grayish hrown. 

The Wapiti Deer [Germs canadensis) may be regarded as 
the representative of the stag in N orth America It stands, 
however, a foot higher, and bears correspondingly heavier 
antlers. It occurs chiefly in Canada, where it feeds on 
grass and the young shoots of the wiUow and poplar. It 
has gained the reputation of being the most stupid of the 
cervine family, but this may have partly arisen from the 
peculiar noise it makes, corresponding to the “ hefiing ” of 
the stag, hut in its case resembling very much the braying 
of an ass. Its flesh is coarse, and is held in httle estimation 
by the Indians, owing to the excessive hardness of the fat. 
It thrives well m Britain, and would probably have been 
introduced had its venison been better. 

The Fallow Deer (Dama vulgans), a species semi- 
domesticated in Britain, where it forms a principal 
ornament in parks, still occurs wild in Western Asia, North 
Africa, and Sardinia, and in prehistoric times appears to 
have abounded throughout Northern and Central Europe. 
It stands 3 feet high at the shoulders, and its antlers, 
which are cylindrical at the base, become palmated towards 
the extremity, the palmation showing itself in the third 
year, and the antlers reaching their full growth in the 
sixth. The fur is of a yellowish-brown colour (whence the 
name “ fallow ”), marked with white spots ; there is, how- 
ever, a uniformly brown variety found in Britain, and said 
to have been brought by James I. from Norway on account 
of its hardiness. The two varieties are said by Darwin to 
have been long kept together in the Forest of Dean, but 
have never been known to mingle. The bucks and does 
five apart except during the pairing season, and the doe 
produces one or two, and sometimes three fawns at a birth. 
They are exceedingly fond of music, and a herd of twenty 
bucks were, it is said, brought from Yorkshire to Hampton 
Court, led by music from a bagpipe and viohn. They feed 
on herbage, and are particularly fond of horse chestnuts, 
which the males endeavour to procure by striking at the 
branches with their antlers. 

The Boe Deer {Gapreol%s capra) is the smallest of the 
British Cervidae, a full-grown buck standing not more than 
26 inches high at the shoulders. The antlers are short, 
upright, and deeply furrowed, and differ from those of the 
preceding species in the absence of a basal “ tine.” The 
horns, in this, as well as in the other members of the deer 
family, are largely employed in the manufacture of handles 
for cutlery, and the parings from these were formerly used 
in the preparation of ammonia, hence the name hartshorn 
still applied to that substance. The Koe Deer inhabits 
southern and temperate Europe as far east as Syria, where 
it frequents woods, preferring such as have a large growth 
of underwood, and are in the neighbourhood of culti- 
vated ground. This it visits in the evening in search of 
food ; and where roes are numerous, the damage done to 
growing crops is considerable. In going to and from their 
feedmg grounds they invariably follow the same track, and 
the sportsman takes advantage of this habit to waylay 
them. In hunting the roe the woods are driven by 
beaters, and they are shot down, as they speed along the 
accustomed paths, by the ambushed hunter. The species 
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was until recently supposed to be monogamous, pairing in 
December, and the period of gestation only extending over 
five months. This supposition arose from the fact that the 
foetus in the doe was never found till January, and that 
then it was but slightly developed, although the sexes were 
kuown to seek the society of each other in July and 
August. From the investigations of Professor Bischoft’ of 
Giessen it appears that the true rutting season of the Boe 
Deer is in July and August , but that the ovum lies 
dormant until December, when it begins to develop in the 
normal way ; the period of gestation is thus extended to 
nearly nine months. It was formerly abundant in all the 
wooded parts of Great Britain, but was gradually driven 
out, until in Pennant’s time it did not occur south of 
Perthshire. Since then the increase of plantations has led 
to its partial restoration in the south of Scotland and north 
of England. It takes readily to the water, and has been 
known to swim across lochs more than half a mile in 
breadth. 

The Elk or Moose Deer {Alces malclvis) is the largest of 
living GervidcB, its shoulders being higher than those of the 
horse. Its head measures 2 feet iu length, and its antlers, 
which are broadly palmated, often weigh from 50 to 60 
ft ; the neck is consequently short and stout It is covered 
with a thick coarse fur of a brownish colour, longest on the 
neck and throat. Its legs are long, and it is thus unable 
to feed close to the ground — for which reason it browses on 
the tops of low plants, the leaves of trees, and the tender 
shoots of the willow and birch. Its antlers attain their 
full length by the fifth year, but in after years they increase 
in breadth and in the number of branches, until fourteen 
of these are produced. Although spending a large part of 
their lives in forests they do not appear to suffer much in- 
convenience from the great expanse of their antlers. In 
making their way among trees, the horns are carried 
horizontally to prevent entanglement with the branches, 
and so skilful is the elk that “ he will not break or touch 
a dead twig when walking quietly” His usual pace, 
according to Lloyd {Field Sports), is a shambhng trot ; but 
when frightened he goes at a tremendous gallop. The elk 
is a shy and timorous creature, fleeing at the sight of man, 
This timidity, however, forsakes the male at the rutting 
season, and he will then attack whatever animal comes in 
his way. The antlers and hoofs are his principal weapons, 
and with a single blow from the latter he has been known 
to kill a wolf. In North America the moose is tormented 
in the hot season by mosquitoes, and it is when rendered 
furious by the attacks of those insects that it can be most 
readily approached. The female seldom gives birth to 
more than two fawns, and with these she retires into the 
deepest recesses of the forest, the young remaining with 
her till their third year. The elk ranges over the whole 
of Northern Europe and Asia, as far south as East Prussia, 
the Caucasus, and North China, and over North America 
from the New England States westward to British 
Columbia, It was formerly common in the forests of 
Germany and France, and is still found in some parts of 
Sweden and Norway, where it is strictly protected. The 
elk, according to Lloyd, is easily domesticated, and was at 
one time employed in Sweden in drawing sledges During 
winter it is frequently seen alone, but in summer and 
autumn it may be met with in small herds. In summer 
also it frequents morasses and low grounds, and takes 
readily to the water ; in winter it retires to the shelter of 
the forests, where alone it can find suitable sustenance. Its 
flesh IS considered excellent, and its tongue and nose are 
regarded as delicacies. 

The Eeindeer {Tarandus rangifer), the only domesticated 
species of deer, has a range somewhat similar to the elk, 
extending over the entire boreal region of both hemispheres, 
from Greenland and Spitzbergen in the north to New 
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Brunswick in the south There are several well-marked 
varieties differing greatly in size, and in the form of the 
antlers — the largest forms occurring furthest north ; while 
by many writers the American reindeer, which has never 
been domesticated, is regarded as a distinct species. The 
antlers, which are long and branching, and considerably 
palmated, are present m both seses, although in the female 
they are more slender and less branched than in the males. 
In the latter they appear at a much earlier age than in any 
other species of deer, and Darwin conjectures that in 
this circumstance a key to their ezceptional appearance in 
the female may be found. The reindeer has long been 
domesticated in Scandinavia, and is of indispensable import- 
ance to the Lapland race, to whom it serves at once as a 
substitute for the horse, cow, sheep, and goat. As a beast 
of burden it is capable of drawing a weight of 300 fc, while 
its fleetness and endumnce are still more remarkable. 
Harnessed to a sledge it will travel without difficulty 100 
miles a day over the frozen snow, its broad and deeply 
cleft hoofs being admirably adapted for traveUing over such 
a surface. Durmg summer the Lapland remdeer feeds 
chiefly on the young shoots of the willow and birch ; and 
as at this season migration to the coast seems necessary to 
the well-being of the species, the Laplander, with his family 
and herds, sojourns for several months in the neighbourhood 
of the sea. In winter its food consists chiefly of the 
reindeer moss and other lichens, which it makes use of its 
hoofs in seeking for beneath the snow The wild reindeer 
grows to a much greater size than the tame breed, but in 
Northern Europe the former are being gradually reduced 
through the natives entrapping and domesticating them. 
The tame breed found in Northern Asia is much larger 
than the Lapland form, and is there used to ride on. There 
are two distinct varieties of the American reindeer — the 
Barren Ground Caribou, and the Woodland Caribou. The 
former, which is the larger and more widely distributed of 
the two, frequents in summer the shores of the Arctic Sea, 
retiring to the woods in autumn to feed on the tree and 
other lichens. The latter occupies a very limited tract 
of woodland country, and, unlike the Barren Ground 
form, migrates southward in spring. The American rein- 
deers travel in great herds, and being both unsuspicious 
and curious they fall ready victims to the how and arrow 
or the cunning snare of the Indian, to whom their carcases 
form the chief source of food, clothing, tents, and tools 
Eemains of the reindeer are found in caves and other Post- 
Pliocene deposits as far south as the south of Prance, this 
boreal species having been enabled to spread over Southern 
Europe, owing to the access of cold during the glacial period. 
It appears to have continued to exist in Scotland down 
even to the 12th century. 

The Muntjac {Cervidus vaginalis) has its two pronged 
horns placed on permanent bony pedestals 3 inches in 
length, and the male is further furnished with long canines 
in the upper jaw It is a native of Java, where it may 
occasionally be seen in the inclosures of Europeans, hut, 
according to Dr Horsfield, it is impatient of confinement, 
and not fit for the same degree of domestication as the 
stag Its flesh forms excellent venison. There are four 
species of muntjacs inhabiting the forest districts from 
India to China, and southward to Java and the Philippine 
Islands. 

The Musk Deer {Moschus moschiferus) differs from the 
true deer in the absence of horns, and in the .presence of 
the mnsk-bag, and is now usually regarded as the type of 
a distinct family — Moschtdce. The young, however, are 
spotted as in the C&roidcB, and it is doubtful whether the 
differences already mentioned are sufficient to warrant its 
separation from the other deer. Canine teeth are present 
in the upper and lower jaws of both sexes, those in. the 
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upper jaw of the male being longest. It is a native of the 
highlands of Central Asia from the Himalayas to Pekhur, 
being found at an elevation of 8000 feet, and in its habit 
resembling such mountain species as the chamois. It is 
exceedingly shy and difficult of approach, and is hunted 
solely for its musk — au unctuous brown secretion, posses- 
sing a most penetrating and enduring odour, extremely 
disagreeable when present in large quantities, but forming 
a pleasant perfume when used sparingly. The substance 
IS contained in a bag, almost the size of a hen’s egg, 
situated on the abdomen, and secreted in greatest quantity 
during the rutting season. The hunters cut off the hag, and 
close the opening, and after drying, it is ready for sale. 

Fossil Beer , — Eemains of many extinct species of deer 
belonging to existing genera have been found in. Post- 
Pliocene and other recent deposits •, while the remains of 
extinct genera occur in both hemispheres, hut do not 
extend further back than the Upper Miocene. The deer 
family, so far as yet discovered, is thus of comparatively 
recent origin, and is probably, as Mr Wallace suggests, 
an Old World group, which during the Miocene period 
passed to North America and subsequently to the southern 
continent The best preserved species of fossil deer is the 
gigantic Irish Elk {Gervus Tnegaceros). It is not a true elk, 
but IS intermediate between the fallow deer and reindeer, 
and IS found in great abundance and perfection in the lake 
deposits of Ireland. It occurs also in the Isle of Man, in 
Scotland, and in some of the English caverns The antlers 
of a specimen of this species in Dublin weigh about 80 Ib, 
and their span is twice that of the living elk. It appears 
to have been contemporaneous with the extinct mammoth 
and rhinoceros, but it is still doubtful whether it co-existed 
with man. In Kent’s Hole, near Torquay, the base of an 
antler, partly gnawed, was found ; and this, according to 
Owen, probably belonged to the most gigantic of our 
English cervine animals. (j. fii.) 

DEFAMATION, saying or y^riting something of another, 
calculated to injure his reputation or expose hm to public 
hatred, contempt, and ridicule. See Libel and Slakdbb. 

DEFENDEE OF THE FAITH {Fidei Befensor), a 
peculiar title belonging to the sovereign of England, m 
the same way that Oatholicus belongs to the king of Spain, 
and Ghristianissimus to the king of France. Although 
certain charters have been appealed to in proof of an earlier 
use of the title, it appears to have been first conferred by 
Leo. X on Henry VIII. m 1521 for writing agamst Luther. 
It was afterwards confirmed by Clement YII. When 
Henry suppressed the religious houses at the time of the 
Reformation, the Pope not only deprived him of this desig- 
nation, hut also deposed him ; in the thirty-fifth year of 
his reign, however, the title of “ Defender of the Faith ” 
■was co^rmed by Parliament, and has continued to be used 
by all his successors on the English throne. 

DEFFAND, Mauta de Vichy-Chajveeoot), MiJBQinsB 
DTJ (1697-1780), a celebrated leader in the fashionable 
literary society of Paris during the greater part of the 18th 
century, was born in Burgundy of a noble family in 1697. 
Educated at a convent in Pans, she there displayed, along 
with great intelligence, the sceptical and cymcal turn of 
mind which so well suited the part she was afterwards to 
fin in the philosophical circles of Paris Her parents, 
alarmed at the freedom of her views, arranged thatl^sillon 
should visit and reason with her, but this seems to have 
had little effect. They married her at twenty-one years of 
age to the Marquis du Deffand ■without consulting her 
incEnation. The union proved an unhappy one, and 
resulted in a speedy separation. Madame du Deffand, 
young and beautiful, did np^ according to the common 
behef, succeed in keeping herself uncontaminated by the 
1 abounding vice of the age, and it is said that she was for 
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a time the mis ti ess of the regent She was afterwards I 
reconciled to her husband, but it proved impossible for 
them to live together, and a second and final separation 
took place. Without heart and without enthusiasm, 
Madame du Deffand was incapable of any strong attach- 
ment , but her intelligence, her cynicism, and her esprit 
made her the centre of attraction to a circle which included 
nearly all the famous philosophers and literary men m 
Pans, besides not a few distinguished visitors from abroad 
In 1752 (she became blind, and soon afterwards she took 
up her abode in apaitments in the convent of St Joseph in 
the Kue St Doinimpe, which had a separate entrance from 
the street This became the frequent resort of such men 
as Choiseul, Bouflers, Montesquieu, Voltaire, D’Alembert, 
David Hume, and Horace Walpole In 1764 the society 
was .split into two parties by the defection of her companion 
Mademoiselle de L’Espinasse, who took with her D’Alembert 
and several others. Madame du Deffand had most affinity 
of nature with Horace Walpole, who paid several visits to 
Paris expressly for the purpose of enjoying her society, and 
who maintamed a close and most interestmg correspondence 
with her for fifteen years. She died on the 24th September 
1780, Of her innumerable witty sayings probably the 
best, and certainly the best known, is her remark on the 
Cardinal de Polignac’s account of St Denis’s miraculous 
walk (if two miles with his head m his hands, — “ II n’y a 
que le premier pas qui cofite ” 

The correspondence of Madame du Deffand with D’Alembeit, 
Henaiilt, Montesquieu, and others was published at Pans in 1809. 
Hei letteis to Horace Walpole, edited, with a biographical sketch, 
by Miss Berry, were published at London fi'om the originals m 
Strawbeny Hill in 1810 

DEFOE, DjyaiEL (1661-1731), was bom in Loudon in 
the year 1661, in the parish of St Giles, Cripplegate. 
Neither the exact date nor place of his birth is known, nor 
is his baptism recorded, probably because he was of a non- 
conformist family. Hardly anything is known of his 
ancestors; his grandfather, Daniel Foe, is said to have been 
a squire or wealthy yeoman at Elton, in Huntmgdonshire 
(not Northamptonshire, as more generally stated), and 
to have kept a pack of hounds ; but the authority for 
the former statement seems to be mainly traditional, and 
for the latter we have merely an anecdote in one of Defoe’s 
newspaper articles, which is at least as likely to have been 
fiction as fact, Attempts have been made, but merely 
fancifully, to trace the name to Vaux, Fawkes, or even 
Devereux. As to the variation Defoe or Foe it is to be 
noticed that its owner signed either indifferently tdl a late 
period of his life, and that his initials where they occur are 
sometimes D F. and sometimes D, D. F. Mr Lee’s con- 
jecture, that the later form originated in his being called 
Mr D. Foe to distinguish him from his father, seems not 
unlikely. It may be added that three autograph letters of 
his are extant, all addressed in 1 705 to the same person, and 
signed respectively D. Foe, de Foe, and Daniel Defoe. 

James Foe, the father of the author of JSdhmon Grusoe, 
meroial was a butcher and a citizen of London, Of his mother 
We. nothmg is known Daniel was chiefly educated at a famous 
dissenting academy, Mr Morton’s of Stoke Newington, 
where many of the celebrated nonconformists of the time 
were brought up. It is noteworthy that one of his schooi- 
Mows suggested the unusual name of Crusoe. In after 
life Defoe frequently asserted the sufiiciency of hw educa- 
tion and the excellence of the methods observed by his 
teacher. Judging from his writings his stock of general 
information must have been far larger than that of most 
regularly educated men of his day ; but it is probable that 
his attainments were in no particular fine very exquisite or 
profound. "With very few exceptions all the known events 
of Defoe’s life are connected with authorship. In the 
older catalogues of Lis works two pamphlets, Specdum 


Crapegoitiio? mi (a satire on the clergy) and A Treatise 
against the Turks, are attributed to him before the accession 
of James IL, but there seems to be no publication of his 
which is certainly genuine before The. Character of Dr 
Annedey, the f amdy minister, published in 1 6 9 7. He had, 
however, before this (if we may trust tradition) played an 
active part in public affairs. He had taken up arms in 
Monmouth’s expedition, and is supposed to have owed his 
lucky escape from the clutches of the king’s troops and the 
law, into which not a few of his school-fellows fell, to the 
fact of his being a Londoner, aud therefore a stranger in 
the west country. On January 26, 1688, he was admitted 
a liveryman of the city of Loudon, havmg claimed his 
freedom by birth. Since his western escapade he had 
‘aken to the business of wholesale hosiery. At the entry 
of Wflliam and Mary into London he is said to have served 
as a volunteer trooper “gallantly mounted and richly 
accoutred.’' In these days he lived at Tooting, and was in- 
strumental in forming a dissenting congregation at that 
place. His business operations at this period appear to 
have been extensive and various. He would seem both 
now and later to have been a sort of commission merchant, 
especially m Spanish and Portuguese goods, and at some 
time or other he visited Spain on business. Later we hear 
him spoken of as “a civet-cat merchant,” but as he can 
hardly have kept a menagerie of these animals it is odd 
that no one has supposed that the civet-cat was the sign of 
lus place of business (it was a very usual one) rather than 
the staple of his trade. In 1692 his meicantile operations 
came to a disastrous close, and he failed for £17,000. 

By his own account the disaster would seem to have arisen 
from relying too much on credit. His misfortunes made 
Mm write both feelingly and forcibly on the bankruptcy 
laws, and although his creditors accepted a composi- 
tion, he afterwards honourably paid them in full, a fact 
attested by independent and not very friendly witnesses. 
Subsequently, he undertook first the secretaryship aud 
then the managership and chief ownership of some tile- 
works at Tilbury, bub here also he was unfortunate, and 
Ms imprisonment (of wMch more hereafter) in 1703 brought 
the works to a stand-still, and thereby lost him £3000 
From this time forward we hear of no settled business in 
wMch he engaged. He evidently, however, continued to 
undertake commissions, aud made Ms political visits to 
Scotland an occasion for opening connections of this kind 
with that country. In the last thirty years of his life 
business played hut a subordmate part, though he seems to 
have derived more profit from it than from his earlier 
ventures. It was probably at the time of Ms troubles in 
1692 that he had occasion to visit Bristol, where— according 
to a local tradition — he hyperdv, for fear of bailiffs all the 
week, but emerged in gorgeous raiment on Sunday, whence 
he was known by the nickname of “ the Sunday gentle- 
man.” 

It was not as a business man that Defoe was to make Beginning 
his mark, though his business experiences coloured to some of political 
extent the literary productions to which he owes Ms fame, ^■^^^borslup 
The course of Ms life was determined about the middle of 
the re’gtt of WiUiam HI. by his introduction (we know not 
how) to William Mmself and to other influential persons. 

He frequently boasts of Ms personal intimacy with the 
“ glorious and immortal ” king (epithets, by the way, to 
the invention of which he has considerable claim), and in 
1695 he was appointed accountant to the commissioners of 
the glass duty, wMch office he held for four years. During 
tMs time he produced (January 1698) his Essay on Projects, 
one of the first and not the least noteworthy of his works. 

This essay contains suggestions on banks, road-management, 
friendly and insurance societies of various kinds, idiot 
asylums, bankruptcy, academies (in the French sense), 
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military colleges, higli schools for women, &c It displays 
Defoe’s lively and lucid style m full vigour, and abounds 
with ingenious thoughts and apt illustrations, though it 
illustrates also the unsystematic character of his mind. In 
the same year Defoe wrote the first of a long series of 
pamphlets on the then burning question of occasional 
conformity. In this, for the first time, be showed the 
unlucky independence which, in so many other instances, 
united all parties against him On the one hand he pointed 
out to the dissenters the scandalous inconsistency of their 
playing fast and loose with sacred things, and on the other 
he denounced the impropriety of requiring tests at all. 
In direct support of the Government he published, towards 
the close of the reign, a Defence of Standing Armies, against 
Trenchard, and a set of pamphlets on the Partition 
Treaty Thus m political matters he had the same fate 
as in ecclesiastical ; for the "Whigs were no more prepared 
than the Tories to support William through thick and thin. 
He also dealt with the questions of stock-jobbing and of 
electioneering corruption. Buc his most remarkable 
publication at this time — the publication, indeed, as the 
author of which he became famous — was The True-Born 
Ejiglislman, a satire in rough but extremely vigorous verse 
on the national objection to William as a foreigner, and on 
the claim of purity of blood for a nation whicb Defoe 
chooses to represent as crossed and dashed with all the 
strains and races in Europe. He also took a prominent 
part in the proceedings which followed the famous Kentish 
petition, and was the author, and some say the presenter, 
of the equally famous Legion Memorial, which asserted in 
the strongest terms the supremacy of the electors over the 
elected, and of which even an irate House of Commons did 
not dare to take any great notice. The theory of the in- 
defeasible supremacy of the freeholders of England, whose 
delegates merely (according to this theory) the Commons 
were, was one of Defoe’s favounte political tenets, and he 
returned to it in a most powerfully written tract entitled 
The Original Power of the Cdlectm Body of the. People 
of England examined and asset ted. At the same time he 
was occupied in a controversy on the conformity question 
with the weU-known John How (usually spelt Howe at 
present), and wrote several minor political tracts. 

The death of William was a great misfortune to Defoe, 
and he soon felt the power of his adversaries. After 
pubhshing The Mock Mourners, intended to satirize and 
rebuke the outbreak of Jacobite joy at the king’s death, he 
turned his attention once more to ecclesiastical subjects, 
and, in an evd hour for himself, wrote the famous Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters, The traditional criticism of this 
remarkable pamphlet is a most curious example of the way 
in which thoroughly inappropriate descriptions of books 
pass from mouth to mouth. Every commentator (with 
the single exception of Mr Chadwick) has dilated upon 
its “ exquisite irony.” How, the fact of the matter is, that 
in The Shortest Way there is no irony at all, and, as 
Defoe’s adversaries acutely remarked, irony would never 
have been pleaded had not the author got into trouble, when 
of course it suited him faire filclie de tout bois. The 
pamphlet is simply an exposition in the plainest and most 
forcible terms of the extreme “higb-flying” position, and 
every line of it might have been endorsed, and was 
endorsed, by consistent higb-churcbmen The author’s 
object clearly was by this naked presentation to awaken 
tbe dissenters to a sense of their danger, and to startle 
moderate churchmen by showing them to what end their 
favourite doctrines necessarily led. For neither of these 
purposes was irony necessary, and irony, we repeat, there 
is none. If any lingering doubt from the consensus of 
authority on the other side remain, let the student read The 
Shortest Way and then turn to Swift’s Modest Proposed or 
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his ifeasojis against Abolishing the Church of England. He 
will soon see the difference Ironical or not, however, it 
was unlikely that the high-churchmen and their leader 
Nottingham (the Don Dismal of Swift) would let such a 
performance pass unnoticed. The author was soon 
discovered ; and, as he absconded, an advertisement was 
issued offering a reward for his apprehension, and giving us 
the only personal description we possess of him, as “a 
middle-sized spare man about forty years old, of a brown 
complexion and dark brown-coloured hair, but wears a wig , 
a hooked nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole 
near his mouth,” In this conjuncture Defoe had really no 
friemls, for the dissenters were as much alarmed at his 
book as the high-flyers were irritated He surrendered, 
and bis defence appears to have been injudiciously con- 
ducted; at auyratehe was fined 200 marks, and condemned 
to be pilloned three times, to be imprisoned indefinitely, and 
to find sureties for his good behaviour during seven years. 

His sojourn in the pillory, however, was rather a triumph 
than a punishment, for the populace took his side ; and his 
Hymn to the Pillory, which he soon after published, is one 
of the best of his poetical works. Unluckily for him his 
condemnation had the indirect effect of destroying his busi- 
ness. He remained m prison until August 1704, and then 
owed his release to the intercession of Harley, who repre- 
sented his case to the queen, and obtained for him not only 
liberty but pecuniary relief and employment, which, of one 
kind or another, lasted until the termination of Anne’s 
reign. Defoe was uniformly grateful to the minister, and 
his language respecting him is in curious variance with that 
generally used. There can be little doubt that, independ- 
ently of gratitude, Harley’s moderation in a time of the 
extremest party-insanity was no little recommendation to 
Defoe. During his imprisonment the latter was by no 
means idle. A spurious edition of his works having been 
issued, he himself produced a collection of twenty-two 
treatises, to which sometime afterwards he added a second 
group of eighteen more. He also wrote in prison many 
short pamphlets, chiefly controversial, published a curious 
work outhe famous storm of November 26, 1703, and started 
perhaps the most remarkable of all his projects, The liemew. 

This was a paper which was issued during the greater 
part of its life three times a week. It was entirely Britten 
by Defoe, and extends to eight complete volumes and some 
few score numbers of a second issue. He did not confine 
himself to news, but threw bis writing into the form of 
something very like finished essays on questions of policy, 
trade, and domestic concerns , while he also introduced a 
so-caUed “Scandal Club,” m wbicb minor questions of 
manners and morals were treated, in a way which undoubt- 
edly suggested the Toilers and Spectators which followed. 

It IS probable that if tbe five points of bulk, rapidity of 
production, variety of matter, originality of design, and 
excellence of style are taken together, hardly any author 
can show a work of equal magnitude. It is unlucky that 
only one complete copy of the work is known to exist, and 
that 13 in a private library. After his release he went to 
Bury St Edmunds for change of air, though he did not in- 
terrupt either his Periew or his occasional pamphlets. One 
of these, Giving Alms no Chanty, and Employing the Poor 
a Grievance to the JTatioti, is for the time an extraordinarily 
far-sighted performance. It denounces on the one hand 
indiscriminate alms-givmg, and on the other the folly of 
national work-shops, the institution of which on a parochial 
system had been proposed by Sir Humphrey Mackworth. 

In 1705 appeared The GonsoUdaior, or Memoirs of Govem- 
Sundry Transactions from the World in the Moon, a political 
satire which is supposed to have given some hints for ^ ^7““ 
Gullwer , and at the end of the year Defoe performed a 
secret mission (the first of several of the kind) for Harley. 
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While on one oi these in the west of England he was volume of Robinson Crusoe. The first edition of this was 
molested, though with no serious result, by the zealous published on the 25th of April 1719. It ran through four 
country justices In 1705 also appeared the famous Mrs editions in as many months, and then in August appeared 
Teal. As is well known, this admirable fiction is said the second part Twelve months afterwards the third part, 
to have been composed foi a bookseller, to help off an or Set'ious Rejlectzom, appeared. This last part is now 
unsaleable translation of Rrehncourt mi Death. Mr Lee, hardly ever reprinted. Its connection, indeed, with the 
however, has thrown some doubts on this story. Defoe’s next two former is little more than nominal, Crusoe being 
considerable work was Jure Divino, a poetical argument simply made the mouth-piece of Defoe’s sentiments on 
in some 10,000 terribly bad verses ; and soon afterwards vanons points of morals and religion. Meanwhile the first 
(1706) he began to be largely employed in promoting the two parts were reprinted as Q.feuilleton in Eeathcote’s hi- 
union with Scotland. Not only did he write pamphlets as tdligencen', perhaps the earliest instance of the appearance 
usual on the project, and vigorously recommend it in The of such a work in such a form Crusoe was immediately 
Review but in October 1706 he was sent on a political popular, and various wild stories were set afloat of its 
mission to Scotland by Godolphin, to whom Harley had having been written by Lord Oxford in the Tower, and of 
recommended him. He resided in Edinburgh for nearly its being simply a piratical utilization of Alexander Selkirk’s 
sixteen months, and lus services to the Government were papers It is sufficient to say that all such stories are not 
rewarded by a regular salary. He seems to have devoted only iutrinsically of the wildest improbability, but also 
himself to commercial and literary as well as to political possess not a tittle of evidence in their favour A curious 
matters, and prepared at this time his elaborate Exstxmj of idea, recently revived by the late Mr H Kingsley, is that 
the Union, which appeared in 1709. In this latter year the adventures of Robinson are allegorical and relate to 
occurred the famous Sacheverel sermon, and Defoe wrote Defoe’s own Me. This idea was certainly entertained to 
several tracts on the occasion. In 1710 Harley leturned some extent at the time, and derives some colour of justifl* 
to power, and Defoe was placed in a somewhat awkward cation from words of Defoe’s, but there seems to be no 
position. To Harley himself he was bound by gratitude serious foundation for it The book was almost immediately 
and by a substantial agreement in principle, but with the imitated ; of such imitations Rhilif Quarll is the only one 
rest of the Tory ministry he had no sympathy. He seems, now known even by name Contemporaneously with the 
in fact, to have agreed with the foreign policy of the Tories later parts of Crusoe appeared The Dumb Philosopher, m- 
and with the home policy of the Whigs, and natuially Dickory CronTce. It is a short and rather dull book, 
incurred the reproach of tune-serving and the hearty abuse of something the same type as the Serious Reflections. 
of both parties. At the end of 1710 he again visited luVl 20 cmxeiox^ha. The Life and Adventures of Mr Duncan 
Scotland. In the negotiations concerning the Peace of Campbell. This, unlike the two former, was not entirely a 
Utrecht, Defoe strongly supported the ministerial side, to work of imagination, inasmuch as its hero, the fortune-teller, 
the intense wrath of the Whigs, and this wrath was dis- was a real person. There are amusing passages in the 
played in an attempted prosecution against some pamphlets story, but it is too desultory to rank with Defoe’s best In 
of his on the all-important question of the succession, hut the same prolific year appeared two wholly or partially 
the influence of Harley saved him He contmued, how- fictitious histones, each of which might have made a repu- 
ever, to take the side of the dissenters in the questions tation for any man. The first was the famous Memoirs of 
affecting religious hberty, which played such a prominent a Cavahei', which, as has been often repeated, Lord 
part towards the close of Anne’s reign. He naturally Chatham believed to be true history, and which Mr Lee 
shared Harley’s downfall , and, though the loss of his salary believes to he the embodiment at least of authentic private 
might seem a poor reward for his constant support of the memoirs. It is more probable, however, that Defoe, with 
Hanoverian claim, it was little more than his ambiguous, his extensive acquaintance with recent English history, and 
not to say trimming, position must have led him to expect his astonishing power of working up details, was fully equal 
He was violently attacked on all sides, and at last pubhshed to the task of its unassisted composition. As a model of 
in 1715 an apologia entitled An Appeal to Honour and historical work of a certain kind it is hardly surpassable, 
Justice, in which he defends his political conduct, and and many separate passages — accounts of battles and skir- 
which furnishes us with the maiu authority for the details mishes — have never been equalled except by Mr Carlyle, 
of his life. With this publication his political work was Captain Singleton, the last work of the year, has been un- 
formerly supposed to have ended , but m 1864 six letters justly depreciated by most of tbe commentators The record 
ware discovered in the Record Office from Defoe to a of the journey across Africa, with its surprising anticipations 
Government official, Mr Delafaye, which established the of recent discoveries (anticipations which were commented 
fact that m 171 8 at least Defoe was doing not only political on by Dr Birdwood in a paper read before the Bombay 
work, but political work of a somewhat equivocal kiud — Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1863, and which 
that he was, m fact, sub-editmg the Jacobite Misds Journal, are probably due to Defoe’s intercourse with Portugal) 
under a secret agreement with the Government that he yields in interest to no work of the kind known to us , and 
should tone down the sentiments and omit objectionable the semi-piratical Quaker who accompanies Singleton in 
items. He seems to have performed the same not very his buccaneering expeditions is a character thoroughly 
honourable office in the case of two other journals — Dormer's deserving of life It may be mentioned that there is also 
Letter and the Mercurius Roliticus ; and, if we may trust a Quaker who plays a very creditable part lu Roxana, and 
Mr Lee, he wrote in these and other papers till nearly the that Defoe seems to have been well affected to the Friends, 
end of his life. In estimating this wonderful productiveness on the part of 

vels. However this may be, the interest of Defoe’s Me from a man sixty years old, it should be remembered that it was 
this time forward is very far from political. He was now a habit of Defoe’s to keep his works in manuscript gome- 
a man of fifty-five years of age ; he had, up to this period, times for long periods. 

written nothing but what may be called occasional litera- In 1721 nothing of importance was produced, but in the 
ture, and, except the Eistory of the Union and Jure Divino, next twelvemonth three capital works appeared. These 
nothing of any great length. In 1715 appeared the first were The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders, The 
volume of The Family Instructor, which was subsequently Journal of ike Hague Year, and The Eistory of Colonel 
contmued, and which was very popular during the last Jack. Moll Flanders (as a whole! may be placed next 
century, Three years afterwards came forth the first to Bohnson Crusoe in order of merit, or bracketted for 
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that position with the somewhat similar Roxana. Both N-obod-ifs Rumiess, or Private Abuses Public Grievances 
are triumphs of novel-writing. Both have subjects of eremphfied in the Pjtde, Insolence, and Exorbitant Warns 
a rather more than questionable character, but both display of our Women-Eervants, Footmen, tfcc. This subject was 
the remarkable art with which Defoe handles such a very favourite one with Defoe, and in the pamphlet 
subjects. Tfc is not true,_ as is sometimes said, that he showed the immaturity of his pohtical views by advocafe- 
the difference of the two is the difference between gross ing legislative interference in these matters. Like all his 
and polished vice. The real difference is much more one work of this sort, however, it is extremely amusing reading, 
of morals than of manners Moll is by no means of Towards the end of this same year The Complete English 
the lowest class. Notwithstanding the greater degradation Tradesman, which may he supposed to sum up the ex- 
into which she falls, and her onginally dependent position, perience of his business hfe, appeared, and its second 
she has been well educated, and has consorted with persons volume followed two years afterwards. This book has been 
of gentle birth She displays throughout much greater variously judged It is generally and traditionally praised, 
real refinement of feeling than the more high-flying Roxana, but those who have read it wiU be more disposed to agree 
and is at any rate flesh and blood, if the flesh he somewhat with Charles Lamb, who considers it ‘‘of a vile and debas- 
frail and the blood somewhat hot Neither of the two ing tendency, and thinks it “ almost impossible to suppose 
heroines has any but the pudiments of a moral sense , but the author in earnest.” It is certainly clear to those who 
Roxana, both in her original transgression and in her snh- know it what our foreign cnfcics mean by the reproach of 
sequent conduct, is actuated merely by avarice and selfish- “ shop-keeping , ” and the intolerable meanness advocated 
ness— vices which are peculiarly offensive in connection for the sake of the paltriest gains, the entire ignoring of 
with her other failing, and which make her thoroughly any pursuit in life except money-getting, and the repre- 
repulsive. The art of both stones is great, and as regards sentation of the whole duty of man as consisting first in the 
the episode in Roxana of the daughter Susannah is con- attainment of a competent fortune, and next, when that for- 
summate; but the transitions of the later plot are less natural tune has been attained, in spending not more than half of it, 
than those in Moll Flandei s. It is only fair to notice that are certainly repulsive enough. But there are no reasons 
while the latter, according to Defoe’s more usual practice, for thinking the performance ironical or insincere, and it 
is allowed to repent and end happily, Roxana is brought to cannot be doubted that Defoe would have been honestly 
complete misery; Defoe’s morality, therefore, required unable even to understand Lamb’s indignation. In 1706 
more repulsiveness in one case than in the other The came forth The Political History of the Eenl This is a 
Journal oj the Plague Year, more ushally called, from the curious book, partly explanatory of Defoe’s ideas on mo- 
title of the second edition, A History of the Plague, has rality, and partly belonging to a series of demonological 
perhaps lacked less of its due meed of admiration than any works which he wrote, and of which the chief otters are 
of its author’s minor works. Here also the accuracy and A System of Magic, and An Essay on the History of 
apparent veracity of the details is so great that many Apparitions. In all these works his treatment is on the 
persons have taken it for an authentic record, while others whole rational and sensible , but in The History of the Bedl 
have contended for the existence of such a record as he is somewhat hampered by an insufficiently worked-out 
its basis But it appears that here too the genius of theory as to the nature and personal existence of his hero, 

Mrs Yeals creator must, in the absence of all evi- and the manner in which he handles the subject is an odd 
dence to the contrary, be allowed sufficient for the task, andnotaltogethersatisfactory mixture of irony and earnest- 
The History of Colonel Jack is an unequal book. There is ness. There are many very amusing things m the book, 
hardly in Robinson Crusoe a scene equal, and there is con- but to speak of its “extraordinary brilliancy and wit” (as 
sequently not in English literature a scene superior, to that Mr H. Kingsley has done) is certainly inappropriate The 
praised by Lamb, and extracted in Knight's Ha^ Hours works wMchhavejustbeen mentioned, together with dPfuu 
with the Best Authors , — the scene where the youthful pick- of English Commerce, containing very enlightened views on 
pocket first exercises his trade, and then for a time loses export trade, appeared in 1727-8. During the whole of the 
his iU-gotten (though for his part he knows not the meaning years from 1715 to 1728 Defoe had issued pamphlets and 
of the word ill-gotten) gains. But great part of the book, minor works far too numerous to mentiou. The only one of 
and especially the latter portion, is dull , and in fact it may them perhaps which requires special notice is Religious 
be generally remarked of Defoe that the conclusions of his Courtship (1722), a curious series of dialogues displaying 
tales are not equal to the begiuning, perhaps from the Defoe's unaffected reKgiosity, and at the same time the rather 
restless indefatigability with which he undertook one work meddling mtrusiveness with which he applied his re- 
almost before finishing another. Roxana, or the Fortunate ligious notions. This latter point was more flagrantly 
Mistress, already commented on, appeared in 1724, and dlnstrated m one of Ms latest works, The Teatm corv- 
in the same year came forth the first volume of Tour cerning the Use and Abuse of the Marriage Bed (1727). 
through the whole Island of Great Britain, which was This, which w^ originally issued with a much more offen 
completed m the two following years. Much of the in- sive name, has been called “ an excellent book with an 
formation in this was derived from personal experience, improper title.” It might more properly be called an ill- 
for Defoe claims to have made many more tours and visits judged work, with a title which gives fair warning of 
about England than those of which we have record ; but the its contents. The Memoirs of Captain Oarleton (1728) 
major part must necessarily have been dexterous compila- have beeu long attributed to Defoe. There is, however, a 
tion, 10.172^ A Hew Voyage round the World, well-knownanecdoteof Johnson which makes this extremely 

apparently entirely due to the authors own fertile imagina- unlikely, it is now known that an actual officer of the 
tion and extensive reading. It is full of his peculiar name did exist and serve ; and the internal evidence is, we 
veiisimilitade, and has all the interest of Anson's or think, strongly against Defoe’s authorship, Wbs&B Memoirs 
Dampier’s voyages, together with a charm of style superior have been also attributed to Swift, with greater probability 
even to that of the latter, and far beyond anything which as far as style is concerned. The Life of Mother Ross, le- 
the soi-disant chaplain of the “ Centurion ” could attain to. printed m Bohn’s edition of Defoe, has no claim whatever 
The journey by land across South America is of especial to be considered his. 

interest, and forms an admirable pendant to the African There is little to be said of Defoe’s private life during cuc-cuh- 
travels m Smgleton. In the same year Defoe wrote a this period. He must in some way or other have obtained stances 
curious little pamphlet entitled Everybody’s Business is a considerable income. In 1724 he bad built himself a large and deatl 
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house at Stoke Newingtou (only pulled down about ten 
years ago), which had stables aud grounds of considerable 
size. From the negotiations for the marriage of his 
daughter Sophia it appears that he had landed property in 
more than one place, and he had obtained on lease in 1732 
a considerable estate from the corporation of Colchester. 
It was formerly thought that he soon got rid of this lease, 
but from documents in Mr Lee’s possession it seems that 
he only effected a mortgage upon it (afterwards paid off), 
and that it was settled on his unmarried daughter at his 
death. Other property was similarly allotted to his widow 
andremainingchildren, though some difficulty seems to have 
arisen from the misconduct of his son, to whom, for some 
purpose, the property was assigned during his father’s life- 
time, and who refused to pay what was due There is a good 
deal of mystery about the end of Defoe's life ; it used to be 
said thabhe diedmsolvent, and thathe had been in jail shortly 
before his death. As a matter of fact, after great suffering 
from gout and stone, he died of a lethargy in Kopemaker's 
Alley, Moorfields, on Monday the 6th of April 1731, and 
was buried m the well-known ground of Bunhill Fields. 
He left no wiU, all his property having been previously 
assigned, and letters of administration were taken out by 
a creditor. How bis affairs fell into this condition, why 
he did not die in his own house, and why m the previous 
summer he had been in hiding, as we know he was from a 
letter still extant, are points apparently not to be cleared up. 

Defoe was twice married, and his second wife Susannah 
outlived him a few months. He had seven children, one 
of ivliom, Martha, died m 1707 — the others survived him. 
The eldest, Daniel, emigrated to Carolina. The second, 
Bernard or Benjamin Norton, has, like his father, a 
scandalous niche in the Dit,nciad. Three of the daughters, 
Maria, Henrietta, and Sophia, mairied well — the husband 
of the last-named being a Mr Henry Baker, of some repute 
in natural science. In April 1877 public attention was 
called to the existence, in some distress, of three maiden 
ladies, directly descended from Defoe, and bearmg his 
name; and a crown pension of £75 a year was bestowed 
on each of them, There are several portraits of Defoe, the 
principal one being engraved by Yandergucht. 

We have said that in his life-time Defoe, as not belonging 
bo either of the great parties at a time of the bitterest party 
strife, was subjected to obloquy ou both sides. The great 
Whig writers leave him unuoticed. Swift and Gay speak 
slightingly of him, — ^the former, it is true, at a tune when 
he was only known as a party pamphleteer. Pope, with less 
excuse, put him in the Dimciad towards the end of his life, 
but he confessed to Spence in private that Defoe had 
written many things and none bad. At a later period he 
was unjustly described as “a scurrilous party writer," 
which he certaiuly was not; but, on the other hand, 
Johnson spoke of his writing “ so variously and so well,” 
and put Robinson Crusoe among the only three books that 
readers wish, longer. From Scott downwards the tendency 
to judge literary work on its own merits has to a great 
extent restored Defoe to hjs proper place, or, to speak more 
correctly, has set him there for the first time. Lord 
Macaulay’s description of Roxana, Moll Flanders, and 
Colonel Jack as “utterly nauseous and wretched” must be 
set aside as a freak of criticism. 

The grounds upon which the last-mentioned writer bases 
his depreciation of others of Defoe’s minor works are 
curious. “ He had undoubtedly a knack of making fiction 
look like truth, but is such a knack much to be desired] 
Is it not of the same sort as the knack of a painter who 
takes in the birds with his fruit f And De Quincey regards 
the literary skill of writers of this class as comparatively 
inferior because of the close resemblance of their wiitings 
to the current speech and manner of their day. But 


{ nothing is really a greater triumph of art than this 
similarity, and Macaulay has certainly made a mistake in 
confounding the requirements of painting and of writing. 
Scott justly observed that Defoe’s style “ is the last which 
should be attempted by a writer of inferior genius ; for 
though it be possible to disguise mediocrity by fine writing, 
it appears in aU its naked inanity when it assumes the garb 
of simplicity.” The methods by which Defoe attams his 
result are not difficult to disengage. They are the present- 
ment of all his ideas and scenes in the plainest and most 
direct language, the frequent employment of colloquial 
forms of speech, the constant insertion of little material 
details and lUustiations, often of a more or less digressive 
form, and, m his histoiico-fictitzous works, as well as m his 
novels, the most rigid attention to vivacity and consistency 
of character. Plot he disregards, and he is fond of throw- 
ing his dialogues into regular dramatic form, with bye-play 
prescribed and stage directions interspersed A particular 
trick of his is also to divide his arguments after the manner 
of the preachers of his day into heads and subheads, with 
actual numerical signs affixed to them These mannerisms 
undoubtedly help and emphasize the extraordinary faith- 
fulness to nature of his fictions, but it would be a great 
mistake to sujjpose that they fuUy explain their charm. 
Defoe possessed genius, and his secret is at the last as 
impalpable as the secret of genius always is. 

The character of Defoe, both mental and moral, is very 
clearly indicated in his works. He, the satirist of the true- 
born Englishman, was himself a model, with some notable 
variations and improvements, of the Englishman of his 
period. He saw a great many things, and what he did see 
he saw clearly. But there were also a great many things 
which he did not see, and there was often no logical con- 
nection whatever between his vision and his blindness 
The most curious example of this inconsistency, or rather 
of this indifference to general principle, occurs in his JSssay 
on Projects He there speaks very briefly and slightingly 
of life-insurance, probably because it was then regarded as 
impious by rehgiomsts of his complexion. But on either 
side of this refusal are to be found elaborate projects of 
friendly societies and widows’ funds, which practically cover, 
in a clumsy and roundabout manner, the whole ground of 
life-insurance. In morals it is evident that he was, accord- 
mg to his lights, a strictly honest and honourable man. 
But sentiment of any high-fl^ng description (to use the 
cant word of his time) was quite incomprehensible to him, 
or rather never presented itself as a thing to be compre- 
hended. He tells us with honest and simple pride that 
when his patron Harley fell out, and Godolphin came in, 
he for three years held no communication with the former, 
and seems quite incapable of comprehendmg the delicacy 
which would have obliged him to follow Harley’s fallen 
fortunes. His very anomalous position in regard to Mist is 
also indicative of a rather blunt moral perception. One of 
the most affecting things in his novels is the heroic con- 
stancy and fidelity of the maid Amy to her exemplary 
mistress Koxana. But Amy, scarcely by her own fault, is 
drawn into certain breaches of certain definite moral laws 
which Defoe did miderstand, and she is therefore con- 
demned, with hardly a word of pity, to a miserable end. 
Nothing heroic or romantic was within Defoe's view ; he 
could not -understand passionate love, ideal loyalty, sesthetic 
admiration, or anything of the kind , and it is probable 
that many of the little sordid touches which delight us by 
their apparent satire were, as designed, not satire at all, 
but meiely a faithful representation of the feelings and 
ideas of the classes of which he himself was a unit We 
have noticed Charles Lamb’s difficulty as to The Complete 
Tradesman, and we think that the explanation we have 
prefened will extend to a great deal more of his work. 
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Some peculiarities of that work follow as a natural corollary 
from those considerations His political and economical 
pamphlets are almost unmatched as clear presentations of 
the -views of their writer For driving the nail home no 
one but Swift excels him, and Swift perhaps only in The 
Drapier's Letters, There is often a great deal to be said 
against the view presented in those pamphlets, but Defoe 
sees nothing of it. He was perfectly fair hut perfectly 
one-sided, being generally happily ignorant of everything 
which told against his own view. 

The same characteristics are curiously illustrated iu his 
moral works. The morality of these is almost amusing in 
its downright positive character. With all the Puritan 
eagerness to push a clear, uncompromising. Scripture-based 
distinction of right and wrong into the affairs of every-day 
life, he has a thoroughly English horror of casuistry, and 
his clumsy canons consequently make wild work with the 
infinite intricacies of human nature. We have noticed, in 
remarking on The Use and Abuse, the worst instance of 
this blundering morality. Another, though very different 
instance, is his amusingly feminine indignation at the in- 
creased wages and enihellished diess of servants. He is, m 
fact, an incarnate instance of the tendency, which has so 
often been remarked by other nations in the Enghsh, to 
diag in moral distinctions at every turn, and to confound 
everything which is novel to the experience, unpleasant to 
the taste, and incomprehensible to the understanding, under 
the general epithets of wrong, wicked, and shocking. His 
works of this class therefore are now the least valuable, 
though not the least curious, of his hooks His periodical 
publications necessanly fall to some extent under the two 
foregoing heads, and only deserve separate notice because 
of the novelty and importance of their conception. His 
poetry, as poetry, is altogether beneath criticism It is 
sometimes vigorous, but its vigour is merely that of prose. 
Of his novels we have already spoken in detail, excepting, 
as universally known, Robinsoii Crusoe. 

The earliest regular life and estimate of Defoe is that of Dr 
Towers in the BiograpMa. Bntanmca. Chalmers’s Life, howevei 
(1786), added very considerable information In 1838 Mr Walter 
Wilson wrote the book which is the standard on the subject It is 
coloured, by political prejudice ; it does not display any critical 
p^ower of a high order ; and it is in many parts rather a history of 
England with some relation to Defoe than a Me of Ihe latter ; but 
it IS a model of painstaking care, and by its abundant citations 
from works both of Defoe and of others, which are practically 
inaccessible to the general reader, is invaluable. In 1859 appeared 
a life of Defoe by Mr William Chadwick, an extraorAnajy rhap- 
sody in a style which is half Cobbett and half Carlyle, but 
amusing, and by no means devoid of acuteness In 1864 the 
discovery of the six letteis stmed up Mr WiUiam Lee to a new 
investigation, and the results of this were published (Loudon, 
1869) in three large volumes. The first of these (well illustrated) 
contains a new life and particulars of the author’s mscovenes The 
second and third contam fugitive writings assigned by Mr Lee to 
Defoe for the first time. For most of these, howevei, we have no 
authority but Mr Lee’s own impressions of style, &c. , and con- 
sequently, though qualified judges will in most cases agree that 
Defoe may have -written them, it cannot positively be stated that 
he did Mr Lee is equally chary of his reasons for attributmg 
and denying many larger works to his author. His work, though 
Ml of research and in many ways imeful in correcting and enlaig- 
ing previous accounts of Defoe, has ’therefore to be used with some 
caution Besides these publications devoted exclusively to Defoe, 
there axe others of the essay kind which maybe consulted respecting 
him Such articles have been written by Scott, Bhzlitt, Forster, 
a writer in TM Retrospectwe Bemeio, Mr Leslie Stephen, and 
others FTo cnticisms can, however, compare with -feree short 
leces by Charles Lamb, two of which were wntten for Wilson’s 
ook, and the thud for The Eeflector 

It las been a frequent and weU-gromided complaint that no 
complete edition of Defoe’s works has ever been published 
There is, as may be gathered from what has already been sai^ 
considOTahle imcertamty about many of them ; and even if all 
contested works he excluded, the number is still enormous. 
Besides the list in Bohn’s Lowndes, which is somewhat of 
ail ommum gathmm, three lists drawn with more or less 


care have been compiled m the last half century, Wilson’s con- 
tains 210 distinct works, thiee or four only of which are marked 
as doubtful, Hazlitt’s enumerates 183 “genuine” and 62 “at- 
tributed” pieces, with notes on most o£ them ; Mr Lee’s extends 
to 254, of which 64 claim to he new additions Of these large 
numbers many aie in the original editions, extremely scarce, if 
not unique Only one perfect copy of the ifeiicm is known 
to exist, and this, as well as the partially punted but never 
published C'ojJipZe/e Gentleman, is in the hands of Mr James Crossley 
of Mauchestei, whose Defoe collection is nearest to completeness. 
Of repiints only one has evei aspiied to be exhaustive This 
was edited for the “Pulteney Library” by Hazlitt in 1840-43, 
It contains a good and full life mainly derived from Wilson, the 
whole of the novels (including the Bci lous Reflections now haidly 
ever published with Mebinson Ci usee), Jure JDmno, The Use and 
Abuse of Marriage, and many of the more impoitant tracts and 
smaller works The introductions are not wntten on a very 
uniform principle, but it is othenvise an excellent eAtion, and had 
it been continued (it stopped abruptly after the third volume 
had been completed and a few parts of a fourth issued) would 
have been safefactory enough It is still far the best, but 
is unfoitiinately scarce and expensive There is also an 
edition, oiteu called Scott’s, but really edited by Sir G-. 0. 
Lewis, m twenty volumes (London, 1841). This contams the 
Oomplete Tradesman, Religious Couitship, The Consohdatoi , 
and other works not comprised in Hazhtt’s, but is correspondingly 
deficient It also is somewhat expensive in a complete state, and 
the editions chosen for reprinting ai’e not always the best Scott 
had previously in 1809 edited for Ballantyne some of the novels, in 
12 vols. Bohn’s hbranes contain an edition which through -want 
of support was stopped at the seventh volume. It incMes the 
novels (except the thud part of Rohnson Crusoe), The Bistory 
of the JDml, The Storm, and a few political pamphlets, also the 
undoubtedly spurious Mother Ross In 1870 Mr Uimmo of Edin- 
burgh published in one volume an admirable selection from Defoe It 
contains Chalmers’s Life, annotated and completed from Wilson and 
Lee, Rohnson Oricsoe, pts i and u , Colonel Jack, The Cavalier, 
Duncan Campbell, The Plague, Everybody's Business, Mn Veal, 
The Shortest Way mth Dissenters, Giving Aim no Charity, 
The True-born Englishman, Eymn to ihe Pillory, and very copious 
extiacts from The Complete Enghsh Tradesman. Had the space 
occupied hy Rohnson Crusoe, which in one foim or anothei eveiy one 
possesses, been devoted to a further selection from the mmor works, 
this book would have gone far to supply a very fair idea of Defoe 
to all but piofessed students of literature. If we turn to 
separate works, the bibhogiaphy of Defoe is practically confined 
(except as far as original editions are concerned) to Robinson Crusoe. 
Mrs Veal has been to some extent popularized by the work which it 
helped to sell ; Religious Courtship and The Family Instructor had 
a vogue among the nuddle class until well mto this century, and 
The Sistory of the Union was repnbhshed in 1786 But the 
reprints and editions of Crusoe have been innumerable ; it has 
beeu often translated , and the eulogy pronounced on it by Housseau 
gave it special currency m Fi-ance, where imitations (or rather adap- 
tations) have also been common. (G, SA.) 

DE GiEEANDO, Mabie Joseph (1772-1842), one of 
the most distinguished ethical and metaphysical philo- 
sophers of France, -was horn at Lyons, February 29, 1772. 
When that city -was besieged in 1793 by the armies o£ the 
republic, the young De G^rando took up arms in defence of 
his native place, was made prisoner, and with difficulty 
escaped with his life. He first took refuge in Switzerland, 
whence he afterwards fled to Naples In 1796, after an 
exile of three years, the establishment of the Directory 
allowed him to return to France. Findmg himself, at the 
age of twenty-five, without a profession, he resolved to 
embrace the career of arms, and enlisted as a private in a 
cavalry regiment. About this time the Institute bad pro- 
posed as a subject for an essay this question, — “ What is 
the influence of symbols on the faculty of thought T’ 
De Gdrando gained the prize, and heard of his success after 
the battle of Zurich, m which he had distinguished him self. 
This literary triumph was the first step in his upward 
career. In 1799 he was attached to the ministry of the 
intenor by Lucien Bonaparte j in 1804 he became general 
secretary under Cbampagay, in 1805 he accompanied 
Napoleon into Italy \ in 1808 he was nominated master of 
requeste ; in 1811 he received the title of councillor of state ; 
and in the following year he was appointed governor of 
Catalonia. On the overthrow of the empire, De G^rando 
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was allowed to retain tliis office ; but having been sent | 
dunng the hundred days into the department of the Moselle 
to organize the defence of that district, he was punished at 
the second Bestoration by a few months of neglect. He 
was soon after, however, readmitted into the council of 
state, where he distinguished himself by tbe prudence and 
conciliatory tendency of his views. In 1819 he opened at 
the law-school of Paris a class of public and administrative 
law, which in 1822 was suppressed by Government, but 
was re-opened six years later under theMartignac ministry. 
In 1837 the Government acknowledged the long and 
important services which De G^rando had rendered to his 
country by raising him to the peerage He died in Paris^ 
November 9, 1813, at the age of seventy. 

Be Geraiido's woiks aie very numerous. That by which 
he is best known now, and which constitutes his chief title 
to posthumous fame, is his Eistovre Gomparee des Sijstemes 
de Flulosophie rekdivement avx pnncipes des Goiinaissances 
Eumaines, of which the first edition appeared at Paris in 
1801,. in 3 vols. 8vo. The germ of this work had already 
appeared in the author’s Menioire de la. G^eratioii des 
Qounaissmees Bicmaines, crowned by the Academy of 
Berlin, and published at Berlin in 1802. In this work 
De Gerando, after a rapid review of ancient and modern 
speculations on the origin of our ideas, singles out tbe 
theory of primary ideas, which he endeavours to combat 
under ail its forms The latter half of the work, devoted 
to the analysis of the intellectual faculties, is intended to 
show how all human knowledge is the result of ea^erience ^ 
and reflection is assumed as the source of onr ideas of 
substance, of unity, and of identity. 

De Gerando’s great work is divided into two parts, the 
first of which is purely historical, and devoted to an ex- 
position of various philosophical systems ; in the second, 
which comprises fourteen chapteis of the entire work, the 
distinctive characters and value of these systems are com- 
pared and discussed. Great fault has been found with 
this plan, and justly, as it is impossible to separate 
advantageously the history and critical examination of any 
doctrine in the arbitrary manner which De Gerando has 
chosen for liimself. Despite this disadvantage, however, 
the work has great merits. It brought hack the minds of 
men to a due veneration for the great names in philo- 
sop)hical science, — a point which had been utterly neglected 
by Condillac and his school. In correctness of detail and 
comprehensiveness of view it was greatly superior to every 
work of the same kind that had hitherto appeared in France. 
Dunng the Empire and the first years of the Bestoration, 
De Gerando found time, despite his political avocations, 
to recast the first edition of his Histoire Qomparee, of which 
a second edition appeared at Pans in 1823, in 4 vols 8vo, 
The plan and method of this edition are the same as in the 
first , hut it IS enriched with so many additions that it may 
pass for an entirely new work. The last chapter of the part 
published during the author’s lifetime ends with the revival 
of letters and the philosophy of the 15th century. The 
second part, carrying the work down to the close of the 
18th century, was pubhshed posthumously by his sou in 
four vols (Pans, 1847), Twenty-three chapters of this 
had been left complete by the author in manuscript;, 
the remaining three were supplied from other sources, 
chiefly printed hut unpublished memoirs. 

The next valuable work of De Gerando was his essay 
perfecttonneinent moral et V education de soi-m^me, crowned 
by the French Academy in 1825. The fundamental idea 
of this work is that human life is in xeahty only a great 
education, of which perfection is the aim 

Besides the works already mentioned, De Gwando left many 
others, of which we may mdicate the following . — Considirahons sur 
divertes m^ihodes 6! ohs&rvaiion despeujiles sauvages, Svo, Paris, 1801 , 
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Elogcde JDumarsais, — diseours quia remporie le prix ^propose par la 
seconde elasse cle VListitiii National, Svo, Pans, 1805 , Le Visiteur 
du pauvre, Svo, Pans, 1820 ; Institutes die Droit Admimstratif, 4 
vols. Svo, Pans, 1830 ; Qours normal des institutcurs pnmaii es me 
DiiecUons lelcciives & Peducation p>7iysiq\ie, morale, et intelleciuelle 
dans Iss ccolcs pnmaii es, Svo, Pans, 1832 , De V education des 
Sourds-Mucts, 2 vols Pans, 1S32 , De la Bienfaisance publique, 4 
vols Svo, 1838 A detailed analysis of the Eistmie Comparee 
des Systtm.es will he found in the Fragments PMosopTuques of M 
Cousm 

DEGGENDOEF, or Deokeedoue, the chief town of a 
district in Lower Bavaiia, about 25 miles north-west of 
PassaUjOn the left bank of the Danube, which is there crossed 
by two iron bridges. It is situated at the lower end of 
the beautiful valley of the Perlbach, with the mountains of 
the Bavarian Forest using behind , and in itself it is a 
well-builfc and attractive town. Besides the administrative 
offices it possesses an old conncil-house dating from 1566, 
a hospital, a lunatic asylum, an orphanage, a poor-house, 
and a large parish church rebuilt in 1756; but of greater 
interest than any of these is the Church of the Sacred 
Tomb, which for centuries attracted thousands of pilgrims 
to its Forta Codi, Gnadenpforte, or Gate of Mercy, opened 
annually on St Michael’s Eve, near the end of September, 
and closed again on the 4th of October, In 1837, on the 
celebration of the 600th anniversary of this solemnity, the 
number of pilgrims was reckoned at nearly 100,000, Such 
importance as the town possesses is now rather commercial 
than religious, — it being the main depGt for the timber-trade 
of the Bavarian Forest, a station for the Danube steamboat 
company, and the seat of several mills, breweries, potteries, 
and other industrial establishments. On the bank of the 
Danube, outside the town, are the remains of the castle 
of Findelstein ; and on the Geiersberg, in the immediate 
vicinity, stands the old pilgrimage-church of Marice Dolores. 
About SIX miles to the north is the village of Metten, with 
the Benedictine monastery founded by Charlemagne in 801, 
restored as an abbey m 1840 by Louis I of Bavaria, and 
well-known for its educational institutions. The first men- 
tion of Deggendorf occurs in 868, and it appears as a town 
in 1213. Henry XIIL of the Landshut dynasty made it 
the seat of a custom-house; and in 1331 it became the 
residence of Henry III. of Natternberg, so called from a 
castle in the neighbourhood. In 1 337 there took place in 
the town a dreadful massacre of the Jews, who were accused 
of having thrown the sacred host of the Church of the 
Sacred Tomb into a well , and it i.s probably from about 
this date that the pilgrimage above mentioned came into 
vogue. The town was captured by the Swedish forces in 
1633, and in the war of the Austrian succession it was 
more than once laid in ashes. Population in 1871, 5452. 

See Giiiher and MuUer, Der JBayerischc Wald, Eatisbon, 1851 ; 
Mittermuller, Die heil. Eostien und die Juden in Deggendorf, 
Landshut, 1866 , and Das Klostei Metten, Stranbing, 1857. 

DEHBA DtJN, a district of British India in the Meerut 
(Mirat) division of the lieutenant-governorship of the North- 
Western Provinces, lies between 29° 57' and 30“ 59' N. 
lat., and 77° 37' 15" and 78° 22' 45" E long, It com- 
prises the valley {d4n) of Debra, together with the hills 
division l^argand) of Jauns^r B^war, which runs from S.E 
to N.W, of it, on the north. The district is bounded on the 
N. by the native state of Tehri or GarhwAl, on the E, by 
British GarhwM, on the S. by the Siwdlik hills, which 
separate it from Sah4ranpnr district, and on the W. by the 
hill states of Sirmur, Jnbol, and Tar5,nch. The valley {the 
Diiri) has an area of about 673 square miles, and forms a 
parallelogram 45 miles fromNW. to S.E and 16 "miles 
broad. It is well wooded, undulating, and intersected by 
streams. On the N,E. the horizon is bounded by the 
Mussooree (Mansiin) or lower range of the Himalayas, and 
on the S. by the Siw^lik hills. The HimMayas in the north 
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of the district attain a height of between 7000 and 8000 
feet, one peak reaching an elevation of 8565 feet; the 
highest point of the SiwAlik range is 3041 above sea-Ievel 
The principal passes through the Siwdlik hills are the Timli 
pass, leading to the military station of Chakrdta, and the 
Mohand pass leading to the sanatoriums of itnssooree 
and Landaur. The Ganges bounds the Dehra valley on 
the E, ; the Jumna hounds it on the W. From a point 
about midway between the two rivers, and near the town 
of Dehra, runs a ridge which forms the water-shed of the 
valley. To the west of this ridge, the water collects to 
form the Asan, a tributary of the Jumna , whilst to the east 
the Suswa receives the drainage and flows into the Ganges. 
To the east the valley is characterized by swamps and 
forests, but to the west the natural depressions freely carry 
off the surface drainage. Along the central ridge, the water- 
level lies at a great depth from the surface (228 feet), hut i 
it rises gradually as the country dechnes towards the great 
rivers. To meet the demand for water five canals have 
been constructed, and are fed by the hill streams. These 
canals have a total length of 67 miles, irrigate about 10,734 
acres, and yield a net annual revenue of about .£2300. 
JaunsAr BAwar, north of the valley, comprises a triangular 
hilly tract, situated between the Tons and Jumna rivers 
near their point of confluence, and has an area of about 
343 square miles. It is covered with forests of deodars, 
firs, cypresses, and oaks 

The agricultural products consist of rice, mandua 
{Eleusine corocana), oil seeds, millets, vegetables, and garden 
crops, such as potatoes, turmeric, red pepper, &c. The 
method of cultivation in the valley does not differ from that 
adopted in the plains ; but in JaunsAr, the MU or jum 
system of cultivatiou is largely practised. This consists in 
clearing and burning the undergrowth on the steep banks 
of ravines and hills, and in sprinkling the seed, chiefly 
millets, over the ashes. The process yields a good crop for 
about two years, when the site is abandoned. The principal 
industries are tea planting and cultivation, rhea cultivation, 
and recently silk cultivation. The area under tea in 1872 
was 2024 acres, yielding an out-turn of 297,828 1>, valued 
at £17,486. 

The total revenue derived from Dehra district (exclusive 
of forests) in 1872-73 amounted to £19,169. Since 1872 
the Dehra valley has been subject to the ordinary laws of 
other settled districts; but in the hilly division of JaunsAr 
a less formal code is better suited to the people, and this 
tract is still “ non-regulation.'' The fiscal arrangements of 
JaunsAr are also peculiar. The tract is divided into Mats, 
each presided over by a sayana, or head-man. The sayanas 
engage with the Government for the payment of the land 
revenue, and exercise police and civil jurisdiction in their 
respective Mats , whilst a committee of sayanas, subject to 
the control of the British Superintendent of Dehra Diin, de- 
cide graver disputes affecting one or more Mats. Education 
IS progressing rapidly in the Dehra valley. Schools have also 
been established in JaunsAr. Mussooree has Protestant 
diocesan schools for European hoys and girls ; and similar 
institutions are managed by Roman Catholic priests for 
members of that faith. It likewise forms the head-quarters 
of an active American mission. There is little crime in the 
district, and in JaunsAr no regular police are found 
necessary. 

The principal places in the district are Dehra, Mussooree, 
with the military sanatarium of Landaur, and the military 
station of GhakrAta. Dehra town is the civil head-quarters 
of the district, and is constituted a municipality. It con- 
tained (1872) a total population of about 7000 souls, (5000 
Hindus, and 2000 Mahometans). The municipal income 
is mainly derived from a house tax. Dehra is the head- 
quarters of thi ^ Sfd' Gurkha regiment, and of the Great 


Trigonometrical Survey. The hill station of Mussooree 
is a favourite summer resort. Its population varies 
according to the season of the year. During the winter 
months it is almost entirely deserted. Landaur, the 
military depot for European convalescents, is really a 
portion of Mussooree. ChakrAta is a hill station for a 
British regiment of infantry. 

The census of 1872 returned the population of the entire district 
at 116,953 souls, of whom 102,811 were Hindus, 12,427 Mussul- 
mans, 1061 Europeans, 191 Eurasians, and 460 native Christians 
The Brthmans numbered 10,279, Kajputs or military caste 33,125, 
Baniyas jr traders 2664. The Brahmans and hajputs eWefly 
belong to the spunous hill clans hearing these names. The 
Mahometan population consists principally of Pathans and Shaikhs. 

DEISM IS the received name for a current of theological 
thought which, though not confined to one country, or to 
any well-defined period, had England for its principal 
source, and was most conspicuous in the last years of the 
17th and the first half of the 18th century. The deists, 
differing widely in important matters of belief, were yet 
agreed in seeking above all to establish the certainty and 
sufficiency of natural religion in opposition to the positive 
religions, and in tacitly or expressly denying the unique 
significance of a supernatural revelation in the Old and 
Hew Testaments. They either ignored the Scriptures, 
endeavoured to prove them m the main but a helpful 
republication of the Evangehum ceteriinm, or directly 
impugned their divine character, their infallibility, and the 
validity of their evidences as a complete manifestation ot 
the win of God, The term deism is not only used to sigmfy 
the main body of the deists’ teaching, or the tendency they 
represent, but has of late especially come into use as a 
technical term for one specific metaphysical doctrine as to 
the relation of God to the universe, assumed to have been 
characteristic of the deists, and to have distinguished them 
from atheists, pantheists, and theists, — the belief, namely, 
that the first cause of the universe is a personal God, but 
is not only distinct from the world but apart from it and 
its concerns. 

The words deism and deist were treated as novelties in 
the polemical theology of the latter half of the 16th century 
in France, but were used substantially in the same sense as 
they were a century later in England. By the majority of 
those historically known as the English Deists, from Blount 
onwards, the name was owned and honoured. They were 
also occasionally called rationalists. Free-tJiinher (in Ger 
ma-ujifreidenTcer) was generally taken to he synonymous with 
deist, though obviously capable of a wider signification, and 
as comcident with esprit for t, and with libertfn in the oiigii^l 
and theological sense of the latter word. Nat%iralists 
was a name frequently used of such as recognized no god 
but nature, of so-called Spinozists, atheists , but both in 
England and Germany, in the 18th century, this word was 
more commonly and aptly in use for those who founded 
their religion on the lumen naturae alone. The same men 
were not seldom assaulted under the name of theists; the 
later distinction between theist and deist, which stamped 
the latter word as excluding the belief in providence^ or in 
the immanence of God, was apparently formulated in the 
end of the 18th century by those rationalists who were 
aggrieved at being identified with the naturalists. 

The chief names amongst the deists are those of Lord 
Herbert (1581-1648), Blount (1654-1693), Tindal (1657- 
1733) Woolston (1669-1733), Toland (1670-1722), 
Shaftesbury (1671-1713) Boh'ngbroke (1678-1751), 
Collins (1676-1729), Morgan (1-1743), and Chubb 
(1679-1746). Annet, who died in 1768, and Dodwell 
who made his contribution to the controversy in 1742, are 
of less importance. Of the teh first named, nine appear ta 
have been born within twenty-feve years of one another ; 
and it is noteworthy that by far the greater part of the 
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literary activity of tie deists, as well as of tieir voluminous 
opponents, falls witiin tie same ialf century. 

Tie impulses tiat promoted a vein of tiougit cog^te 
to deism were active ioti before and since the time of its 
greatest notoriety. But tiere are many reasons to siowwiy, 
in tie iTti century, men stould iave set tiems elves witi a 
new zeal, in politics, law, and tieology, to foUow tie of 
nature alone, and to cast aside, to tie utmost of tieir ability, 
tie fetters of tradition and prescriptive ngit, of positm 
codes, and scholastic systems, and why in England especially 
tiere should, amongst numerous free-thinkers, iave been 
not a few free writers. The significance of tie Copemicau 
system, as tie total overtlirow of tie traditional conception 
of tie universe, dawned on all educated men. ^ In physics, 
Descartes had prepared tie way for tie final triumph of tie 
mechanical explanation of the world in Newton’s system. 
In England the new philosophy had broken witi time- 
honoured beHefs more completely than it had done even m 
France ; Hobbes was more starting than Bacon. Locke’s 
pidosopiy, as well as his theology, served as a school for 
the deists. Men had become weary of Protestant scholas- 
ticism ; religions wars had made peaceful thinkers seek^ to 
take the edge off dogmatical rancour j and the multiplicity 
of religions sects provoked distrust of the common basis on 
which all founded. There was a school of distinctively 
iatitudinarian thought m the Church of England , others 
not unnaturally thought it better to extend the realm of 
the adiaphora beyond the sphere of Protestant ritual or the 
details of systematic divinity. Arminianism had revived 
the rational side of theological method. Semi-ilnaiis and 
Unitarians, though sufficiently distinguished from the free- 
thinkers by reverence for the letter of Scripture, might be 
held to encourage departure from the ancient landmarks. 
The scholarly labours of Huet, Simon, Dupm, and Cleri- 
cus, of Lightfoot, Spencer, and Prideaux, of Mill and 
Fell, furnished new materials for controversy; and the 
scope of Spinoza’s Tractatus Theolcgico-Polvticiis had 
naturally been much more fully apprehended than ever his 
Ethiaa could be. The success of the English revolution 
permitted men to turn from the active side of political and 
theological controversy to speculation and theory; and 
curiosity was more powerful than faith. Much new 
ferment was working. The toleration and the free press of 
England gave it scope. Deism was one of the results. 

A great part of the deistical teaching was the same from 
first to last ; but though deism cannot be said to have any 
marked logical development, it went through a sufficiently 
observable chronological growth. 

Long ere England was ripe to welcome deistic thought, 
Lord Herbert earned the name “ Father of Deism ” by- 
laying down the mam line -of that religious philosophy 
winch in various forms continued ever after to be the 
backbone of deistic systems. He ba^ed his theology on a 
comprehensive, if insufficient, survey of -the nature, founda- 
tion, limits, and tests of human knowledge. And amongst 
the divinely implanted, original, indefeasible com- 
mwim of the human miud, he found as foremost his five 
articles ■ — that there is one supreme God, that he is to be 
worshipped, that worship consists chiefly of virtue ahd 
jnety, that we must repent of our sins and cease from them, 
and that there are rewards and punishments here and here- 
after. These truths, though often clouded, are found in 
all religions and at all times, and are the essentials of any 
rel^on — their univeisal prevalence being, along with their 
immediacy, an unmistakable mark of their verity. Thus 
Herbert : so'ught to do for the religion of nature what his 
friend GrotfiSs was doing for natural law,' — making a new 
■application of the standard of Yiucentius, sempe)\ 
gvod ulnquei g^od ah omiihus. 

Herbert had lia;41y criticised the Christian revelation 


either as a whole or in its details. Blount, a man of a very 
different spirit, did both, and in so doing maybe regarded 
as having inaugurated the second main line of deistic 
procedure, that of historico-critical examination of the Old 
and New Testaments. Blount adopted and expanded 
Hobbes’s arguments against the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch ; and, mainly iu the words of Burnet’s Archeo- 
logia Philosophica, he asserts the total inconsistency of 
the Mosaic Hexaemeron with the Copernican theory of 
the heavens, dwelling with emphasis on the impossibility 
of admitting the view developed in Genesis, that the earth 
IS the most important part of the universe. He assumes 
that the narrative was meant ethically, not physically, 
in order to eliminate false and polytheistic notions ; and he 
draws attention to that double narrative in Genesis which 
was elsewhere to be so fruitfully handled. The examin- 
ation of the miracles of Apollonius of Tyana, professedly 
founded on papers of Lord Herbert’s, is meant to suggest 
Rimilflr considerations with regard to the miracles of 
Christ Naturalistic explanations of some of these are 
I proposed, and a mythical theory is distinctly foreshadowed 
when Blount dwells on the inevitable tendency of men, 
especially long after the event, to discover miracles 
I attendant on the birth and death of their heroes. Blount 
assaults the doctrine of a mediator as irreligious ; and much 
I more pronouncedly than Herbert he dwells on the view, 

I afterwards regarded as a special characteristic of all deists, 
that much or most error in religion has been invented or 
knowingly mamtained by sagacious men for the easier main- 
tenance of good government, or in the interests of themselves 
and their class. And when he heaps suspicion, not on 
Christian dogmas, but on beliefs of which the resemblance 
to Christian tenets is sufficiently patent, the real aim is so 
transparent that his method seems to partake rather of the 
nature of literary eccentricity than of polemical artifice j 
yet by this disingenuous indirectness he gave his argu- 
ment that savour of duplicity which ever after clung to the 
popular conception of deism, 

Shaftesbury, dealing with matters for the most part 
different from those usually handled by the deists, stands 
almost wholly out of their lanks. But he showed how 
loosely he held the views he did not go out of his way to 
attack, and made it plain how little weight the letter of 
Scripture had for himself ; and, writing with much greater 
power than any of the deists, he was held to have done 
more than any one of them to forward the cause for which 
they wrought. Foud ding ethics on the native and cultivable 
capacity in men to appreciate worth in men and actions, and 
associating the apprehension of morality with the appre- 
hension of beauty, he makes morality wholly independent 
of scriptural enactment, and still more, of theological forecast- 
ing of future bliss or agony. He yet insisted on religion as 
the crown of -virtue ; and, arguing that religion is insepar- 
able from a high and holy enthusiasm for the divine plan 
of the universe, he sought the root of religion. in feeling, 
not in accurate beliefs or meritorious good works. The 
theology of those was of little account with him, he said, 
who in a system of dry and barren notions “ pay handsome 
compliments to the Deity,” " remove providence,” “ explode 
devotion,” and leave but “ little of zeal, affection, or warmth 
ia what they call rational religion.” In the protest 
against the scheme of “judging truth by counting noses,” 
Shaftesbury recognized the danger of the standard wMoli 
seemed to satisfy .many deists ; ‘and in almost every respect 
he has more in common with those who afterwards, in 
Germany, annihilated the pretensions of complacent 
rationalism than with the rationalists themselves. 

Toland, writing at first professedly without hostility to 
any of the received elements of the Christian faith, insisted 
that Christianity was not mysterious, and that the value of 
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religion could not lie in any unintelligible element • tbougb 
we cannot know tke real essence of God or of any of Hs 
creatures, yet our beliefs about God must be tborouglily 
consistent witk reason. Afterwards, Toland discussed, with, 
considerable real learning and much, show of candour, the 
comparative evidence for the canonical and apocryphal Scrip- 
tures, and demanded a careful and complete historical exami- 
nation of the grounds on which our acceptance of the Few 
Testament canon rests. He contributed little to the solution 
of the problem, but forced the investigation of the canon 
alike on theologians and the reading public. Again, he 
sketched a view of early church history, further worked out 
by Semler, and surprisingly like that which, as elaborated 
by the Tujbingen school, is still held with modifications by a 
large number of students of Christian antic[uity. He tried 
to show, both from Scripture and extra-canonical literature, 
that the primitive church, so far from being an incorporate 
body of believers with the same creed and customs, really 
consisted of two schools, each possessing its “ own gospel ” 
— a school of Ebiouites or Judaizing Christians, and the 
more liberal school of Paul. These parties, consciously but 
amicably differing in their whole relation to the Jewish law 
and the outside world, were suhsec[uently forced into a 
non-natural uniformity. The cogency of Toland’s argu- 
ments was weakened by his manifest love of paradox 

Collins, who had created much excitement by his 
Discourse of F’iee-thinhing, insisting on the value and 
necessity of unprejudiced inquiry, published at a later stage 
of the deistic controversy the famous argument on the 
evidences of Christianity. Christianity is founded on 
Judaism ; its main prop is the argument from the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. Yet no interpretation or re-arrangement 
of the text of Old Testament prophecies wid secure a fair 
and non-allegorical correspondence between these and their 
alleged fulfilment in the Few Testament. The inference is 
not expressly drawn. Collins indicates the possible extent 
to which the Jews may have been indebted to Chaldeans 
and Egyptians for their theological views, especially as 
great part of the Old Testament would appear to have been 
re-modelled by Ezra ; and, after dwelling on the points in 
which the prophecies attributed to Daniel differ from all 
other Old Testament predictions, he states the greater 
number of the arguments still used to show that the book 
of Daniel deals with events past and contemporaneous, and 
IS from the pen of a writer of the Maccahean period 

Woolston, at first to all appearance working earnestly in 
behalf of an allegorical hut believing inteipretation of the 
Few Testament miracles, ended by assaulting, with a yet 
unknown violence of speech, the absurdity of accepting 
them as actual historical events, and did his best to over- 
throw the credibility of Christ’s principal miracles. The 
bitterness of his outspoken invective against the clergy, 
against all priestcraft and priesthood, was a new feature in 
deistic literature, and mjured the author more than it 
furthered his cause. 

Tmdal’s aim seems to haVe been a sober statement of the 
whole case in favour of natural religion, with copious but 
moderately worded criticism of such beliefs and usages in 
the Christian and other religions as he conceived to 
be either non-religious or directly immoral and unwhole- 
some. The work in which he endeavoured to prove that 
true Christianity is as old as the creation, and is really but 
the republication of the gospel of nature, soon gained the 
name of the “ Deist’s Bible.” 

Morgan criticised with great freedom the moral character 
of the persons and events of Old Testament history, 
developing- the theory of conscious “ accommodation ” on 
the part of the leaders of the Jewish church. This 
accommodation of truth, by altering the form and substance 
of it to meet the views and secure the favour of ignorant 
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and bigoted contemporaries, Morgan attributes also to the 
apostles and to Jesus. He likewise expands at great length 
a theory of the oiigin of the Catholic Church much like that 
sketched by Toland, but assumes that Paul and his party, 
latterly at least, were distinctly hostile to the Judaical party 
of their fellow-behevers in Jesus as the Messias, while the 
college of the original twelve apostles and their adherents 
viewed Paul and his followers with suspicion and disfavour. 
Persecution from without Morgan regards as the influence 
which mainly forced the antagonistic parties into the one- 
ness of the catholic and orthodox chuich. 

Annet made it his special work to invalidate belief in the 
resurrection of Christ, and to discredit the work of Paul. 

Chubb, the least learnedly educated of the deists, did 
more than any of them, save Herbert, to round his system 
into a logical whole. Prom the Few Testament he sought 
to show that the teaching of Christ substantially coincides 
with natural religion as he understood it. But his main 
contention is that Christianity is not a doctrine but a life, 
not the reception of a system of truths or facts, but a pious 
effort to live m accordance with God’s will here, in the hope 
of joining him hereafter. Chubb dwells with special 
emphasis on the fact that Christ preached the gospel to 
the poor, and argues, as Tmdal had done, that the gospel 
must therefore be accessible to all men without any need 
for learned study of evidences for miracles, and intelligible 
to the meanest capacity, 

DodweE’s ingenious thesis, that Christianity is not 
founded on argument, was certainly not meant as an aid to 
faith , and, though its starting-point is different from all 
other deistical works, it may safely be reckoned amongst 
their number. 

Though himself contemporary with the earlier deists, 
Bolingbroke’s principal works were posthumously published 
after interest in the controversy had declined. His whole 
strain, in sharp contrast to that of most of his predecessors, 
is cynical and satirical, and suggests that most of the 
matters discussed were of small personal concern to himself. 
He gives fullest scope to the ungenerous view that a vast 
proportion of professedly revealed truth was ingeniously 
palmed off by the more cunning on the more ignorant for 
the convenience of keeping the latter under. But he writes 
with keenness and wit, and knows well how to use the 
materials already often taken advantage of by earher deists. 

In the substance of what they received as natural rehgion, 
the deists were for the most part agreed ; Herbert’s articles 
continued to contain the fundamentals of their theology. 
Eehgion, though not identified with morality, had its most 
important outcome in a faithful following of the eternal laws 
of morality, regarded as the will of God. With the 
virtuous life was further to be conjoined a humble disposi 
tion to adore the Creator, avoiding all factitious forms of 
worship as worse than useless. The small value attributed 
to all outward and special forms of service, and the want 
of any sympathetic craving for the communion of saints, 
saved the deists from attempting to found a free-thinking 
church, a creedless communion. They seem generally to 
have inclined to a quietistic accommodation to established 
forms of faith, till better times came. They steadfastly 
sought to eliminate the miraculous from theological belief, 
and to expel from the system of religious truth aff debat- 
able, difficult, or mysterious articles. They aimed at a 
rational and intelligible faith, professedly in order to 
make religion, in all its width and depth, the heritage 
of every man. They regarded with as much suspicion 
the notion of a “ peculiar people ” of God” as of a unique 
revelation, and insisted on the salvahility of the heathen. 
They rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, and protested 
against mediatorship, atonement, and the imputed righte- 
ousness of Oirist, dways laying more stress on the teach- 
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ing of Chnst than oa tiie teaching of the church about 
him; but they repeatedly laid claim to the name of 
Christians or of Christian deists. Against superstition, 
fanaticism, and priestcraft they were incessantly hftmg 
up their testimony. They all recognized the soul of man 
— not regarded as intellectual alone — as the ultimate 
court of appeal. But they varied much in their attitude 
towards the Bible. Some were content to argue their 
own ideas into Scripture, and those they dishked out of 
it ; to one or two it seemed a satisfaction to discover diffi- 
culties in Scripture, to point to historical inaccuracies and 
moral defects. Probably Chubb’s positiou on this head is 
most fairly characteristic of deism. He holds that the 
narrative, especially of the New Testament, is in the mam 
accurate, but, as written after the events narrated, has left 
room for misunderstandings and mistakes. The apostles 
were good men, to whom, after Christ, we are most 
indebted, but they were fairly entitled to their own 
private opinions, and naturally introduced these into their 
writings. The epistles, according to Chubb, contam errors 
of fact, false interpretations of the Old ’Testament, and 
sometimes disfigurement of religious truth. Fortunately, 
however, the points on which the private opinions of apos- 
tolic men might naturally differ most widely, such as the 
doctrine of the Logos, aie matters which have nothing to do 
with the salvation of souls, 

The general tendency of the deistieal writings is 
sufficientlyself-consistent to justify a common name. But 
it is vain to speak of deism as a compact system, or to 
regard it as the outcome of any one line of philosophical 
thought Of matters generally regarded as pertaining to 
natural religion, that on which they vrere least agreed was 
the certainty, philosophical demonstrahility, and moral 
significance of the immortality of the soul, so that the deists 
have sometimes beengrouped into “mortal” and “immortal” 
deists. For some the belief in future rewards and punish- 
ments was an essential of rehgion, some seem to have 
o[uestioned the doctrine as a whole; and, while others 
made it a basis of morality, Shaftesbury protested 
against the ordinaiy theological form of the belief as 
immoral. No two thinkers could well be more opposed 
than Shaftesbury aud Hobbes , yet sometimes ideas from 
both were combined by the same writer. Collins was a 
pronounced necessitarian , Morgan regarded the denial of 
free will as tantamount to atheism And nothing can be 
more misleading than to assume that the belief in a Creator, 
ejdstent wholly apart from the work of his hands, was 
characteristic of the deists as a body. In none of them is 
any theory on the subject specially prominent ; save in their 
denial of miracles, of supernatural revelation, and a special 
redemptive interposition of God in history, they seem to 
have thought of providence much as the mass of their 
opponents did, Herbert starts his chief theological work 
with the design of vindicating God’s providence. Shaftes- 
bury vigorously protests against the notion of a wholly 
transcendent God. Morgan more than once expresses a 
theory that would now be pronounced one of immanence, 
Toland, the inventor of the name of pantheism, was noto- 
riously, for a great part of his life, in some sort a pantheist. 
And while as thinkers they diverged in their opinions, so 
too the deists differed radically from one another in their 
character, in reverence for their subj'ect, and in religious 
earnestness and moral worth 

The deists were not powerful writers; none of them was 
distihgUished by wide and accurate scholarship; hardly 
any wa^ either a deep or comprehensive thinker. But 
though they* generally had the best scholarship of England 
against them, they were bold, acute, well-informed men, 
they appreciatdd more fully than their contemporaries not 
a few truths now all but universally accepted ; and they 


seemed therefore entitled to leave their mark on subsequent 
theological thought. Yet while the seed they sowed was 
taking deep root in France and in Germany, the English 
deists, the most notable men of their time, were soon for- 
gotten, or at least ceased to be a prominent factor in the 
mtellectual life of the century. The controversies they 
had provoked coUapsed rather than were finally settled ; 
and deism became a by-word even amongst those who were 
in no degree anxious to appear as champions of ortho- 
doxy. 

Tffie fault was not wholly in the subjectivism of the 
movement But the subjectivism that founded its theology 
on the “ common sense ” of the individual was accompanied 
hy a fatal psendo-universalism which, cutting away all 
that was peculiar, individual, and most intense in all 
religions, left in any one of them but a lifeless form. 
A theology consisting of a few vague generalities was 
sufficient to sustain the piety of the best of the deists ; but 
it had not the concreteness or intensity necessary to take 
a firm hold on those whom it emancipated from the old 
beliefs. The negative side of deism came to the front, 
and, communicated with fatal facility, seems ultimately to 
have constituted the deism that was commonly professed 
at the clubs of the wits and the tea-tables of polite society. 
But the mtenser religious life before which deism fell was 
also a revolt against the abstract and argumentative ortho- 
doxy of the time. 

That the deists appreciated fully the scope of difficulties 
in Christian theology and the sacred books is not their 
most notewoithy feature, but that they made a stand, 
sometimes cautiously, often with outspoken fearlessness, 
against the presupposition that the Bible is the religion of 
Protestants. They themselves gave way to another presup- 
position equally fatal to true historical research, though 
in great measure common to them and their opponents. 
It was assumed by deists in debating against the orthodox, 
as it is now by orthodox Protestants in contending against 
the Bomish Church, that the flood of error in the hostile 
camp was due to the benevolent cunning or deliberate self- 
seeHng of unscrupulous men, held to by the ignorant with 
the obstinacy of prejudice. 

Yet deism deserves fco be remembered as a strenuous pro- 
test against bibholatry in every degree and against all 
traditionalism m theology. It sought to look not a few 
facts full in the face, from a new point of view and with a 
thoroughly modern, though unhistorical spint. It was not a 
religious movement, and though, as a defiance of the 
accepted theology, its character was mainly theological, 
the deistieal crusade belongs, not to the history of the 
church, or of dogma, hut to the history of general 
culture. It was an attitude of mind, not a body of 
doctrine ; its nearest parallel is probably to be found in 
the eclectic strivings of the Benaissance philosophy and 
the modemming tendencies of cisalpine humanism. The 
controversy was assumed to he against prejudice, ignor- 
ance, obscurantism j what monks were to Erasmus the 
clergy as such were to Woolston. Yet English deism was 
in many ways characteristically English. The deists were, 
as usually happens with the leaders of English thought, no 
class of professional men, but represented every rank in 
the community. They made their appeal in the mother 
tongue to all men who could read and think, and souglit 
to reduce the controversy to its most direct practical issue, 
making it turn as much as possible on hard facts or the data 
of common sense. And, with but one or two exceptions, 
they avoided wildness in their language as much as m the 
general scheme of theology they proposed. If at times they 
had recourse to ambiguity of speech and yelled polemic, 
this might be partly excused by the death of Aikiuhead 
on the scaffold, and Woolston’s imprisonmenu. 
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rrencii deism, the direct progeny of the English move- 
ment, was equally short-lived. Voltaire was to the end a 
deist of the school of Bolmgbroke , Rousseau could have 
claimed kindred with the nobler deists. Diderot was for 
a time heartily in sympathy with deistic thought ; and the 
Encydopedie was in its earlier porrion an organ of deism. 
But as Locke’s philosophy became in France sensationalism, 
and as Locke’s pregnant question, reiterated by Collins, how 
w'e know that the divine power might not confer thought 
on matter, led the way to dogmatic mateiialism, so deism 
soon gave way to forms of thought more directly and ex- 
tremely subversive of the traditional theology 

In Germany there was a native free-thinking theology 
nearly contemporary with that of England, whence it was 
greatly developed an d supplemented. The compact rational 
philosophy of Wolff noniislied a theological rationalism 
which in Reimaruswas wholly undistinguishable from dog- 
matic deism \ while, in the case of the historico-critical 
school to which Sender belonged, the distinction is not 
always easdy drawn — although these rationalists professedly 
recognized in Scripture a real divine revelation, mingled 
with local and temporary elements. It deserves to be 
noted here that the former, the theology of the AufTclarung, 
was, like that of the deists, destined to a shortlived 
notoriety; whereas the solid, accurate, and scholarly 
researches of the rationalist critics of Germany, undertaken 
with no merely polemical spint, not only form an epoch 
in the history of theology, hut have taken a permanent 
place in the body of theological science. Ere rationcd- 
ismzis vulgaris fell before the combined assault of Schleier- 
macher’s subjective theology and the deeper historical in- 
sight of the Hegelians, it had found a lefuge successively 
in the Kantian postulates of the practical reason, and in the 
vague but earnest faith-philosophy of Jacobi. 

In England, though the deists were forgotten, their spirit 
was not wholly dead. For men like Hume and Gibbon 
the standpoint of deism was long left behind ; yet 
Gibbon’s famous two chapters might well have been 
written by a deist. Even now, between scientific atheism , 
and speculative agnosticism on the one hand and church 
orthodoxy on the other, many seem to cling to a theology 
nearly allied to deism. Rejecting miracles and denying 
the fallibility of Scripture, protesting against Calvinistic 
views of sovereign grace and having no interest in evan- 
gelical A.rminiaaism, the faith of such inquirers seems fairly 
to coincide with that of the deists. Wherever religious 
indifferentism is rife, the less generous forms of deism are 
still alive. And even some cultured theologians, the his- 
torical representatives of latitudinarianism, seem to accept 
the great body of what was contended for by the deists, 
though they have a fuller appreciation of the power of 
spiritual truth, and a truer insight into the ways of God 
with man in the history of the world. 

The deists displayed a singular incapacity to understand 
the true conditions of history ; yet amongst them there 
were some who pointed the way to the truer, more gener- 
ous interpretation of the past. When Shaftesbury wrote 
that “ religion is still a discipline, and progress of the soul 
towards perfection,” he gave birth to the same thought that 
was afterwards hailed in Lessing’s ErziekvAig des Mmschen- 
gescMechtes as the dawn of a fuller and a purer light on the 
history of religion and on the development of the spiritual 
bfe of mankind. 

See Leland’a Vim of the Principal Ptastvcal Wrtters, 2 vols. 
1754 ; Lechler’s G&schuhte des Plnglischen Betsmus, 1841 ; Eev 
John Hunt, EeVigxms Thought in England, 3 vols 1870-72 ; Leslie 
Stephen, Ststory of English Thought %n the 18th Century, 2 vols. 
1876. {D. P.) 

DEJANIRA, the wife of Hercules See HBEcrjiiBS. 

DEKKER, Jbbemias de (1610-1666), a Dutch poet, 
was born at Dort in 1610. He received his entire 
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education from his father, a native of Antweip, who, having 
embiaced the reformed rehgion, had been compelled to 
take refuge in Holland. Entering his father’s business at 
an early age, he found leisure to cultivate his taste for 
literature and especially for poetry, and to* acquire without 
assistance a competent knowledge of English, French, Latin, 
and Italian, His first poem was a paraphrase of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah {Klaagliedern van Jeiemias), 
which was followed by translations and imitations of 
Horace, Juvenal, and other Latin poets The most 
important of his original poems were a collection of 
epigrams {EuntdicMm) and a satire in praise of avarice {Lof 
des' Geldzucht). The latter is his best known work. 
Written m a vein of light and yet effective irony, it is 
usually ranked by cntics along with Erasmus’s Erazse oj 
Folly, Dekker died at Amsterdam in November 1666 
A complete collection of his poems, edited by Brouenus 
van Mdeck, was published at Amsterdam in 1726 under 
the title Exercises PoUiques (2 vols. 4to). Selections from 
his poems are included in Siegenbeck’s Proeven van 
nederdmtseke Eichtkunde (1823), and from bis epigrams in 
Geijsbeek’s Epigrammatische Antkologie, 1827 
DEKKER, Thomas, dramatist. It is impossible to 
make out, from the scanty records of Dekker's personal 
life, what manner of man he was. His name occurs fre- 
quently in Henslowe’s Eiaiy during the last year of the 
16th century; he is ment oned there as receiving loans 
and payments for writing plays in conjunction with Ben 
Jonson, Chettle, Haughton, and Day, and he would appear 
to have been theu in the most active employment . as a 
playwright. The titles of the plays on which he was 
engaged from April 1599 to March 1099-1600 are Troilm 
and Cressida, Om^es Fares, Agamemnon, The Stepmothers 
Tragedy, Bear a Brain, Pagge of Plymouth, Bobert the 
Second, Patient Grissel, The ShoemahePs Soliday, Truth's 
Supplication to Candlelight, The Spanish Moor's Tragedy, 
The Seven Wise Masters. At that date it is evident that 
Dekker’s services were in great request ior the stage. He 
is first mentioned in the Diary two years before, as having 
sold a book ; the payments in 1599 are generally made m 
advance, ''in earnest” of work to be done. In the case 
of three of the above plays, Orestes Fures, Truth's Supplica- 
tion, and the Shoemahes^s Holiday, Dekker is paid as the 
sole author. Only the ShoemakePs Holiday has been 
preserved, it was published in 1600. It would be unsafe 
to argue from the classical subjects of some of these plays 
that Dekker was then a young man from the university, 
who had come up like so many others to make a living by 
writing for the stage. Classical knowledge was then in the 
air ; playwrights in want of a subject were content with 
translations, if they did not know the originals. However 
educated, Dekker was then a yoiing man just out of his 
teens, if he spoke with any accuracy when he said that 
he was threescore in 1637 ; and it was not in scholarly 
themes that he was destined to find his true vein. The 
call foi the publication of the Shoemaker's Holiday, which 
deals with the life of the city, showed him where his 
strength lay. To give a general idea of the substance of 
Dekker’s plays, there is no better way than to call him the 
Dickens of the Elizabethan period. The two men were as 
unlike as possible in their habits of work, Dekker having 
apparently all the thriftlessness and impecunious shameless- 
ness of Micawber himself. Dekker’s Bohemianism appears 
in the slightness and hurry of his work, a strong contrast 
to the thoroughness and rich completeness of every labour 
to which Dickens apphed himself ; perhaps also in the 
exquisite freshness and sweetness of his songs, and the 
natural charm of stray touches of expression and description 
in hia plays. But he was hke Dickens in the bent of his 
genius towards the representation of the life around him in 
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London, as well as in tlie humorotia kindliness of Ins way i 
of looking at tkat life, kis vem of sentiment, and Ms eye ! 
for odd characters. There is a passage in Ben J onsoMs | 
caricature of Dekker under the name of “Grispinus,” — an 
allusion to his SkoeMalei'^ s Sohday, — ^from which it would j 
appear that Dekker prided himself on Ms powers of j 
observation. The less is included in the greater; the 
random pickings of Dekker, hopping here and there in 
search of a subject, give less complete results than the more 
systematic labours of Dickens. Dekker’s Simon Eyre, 
the good-hearted, mad shoemaker, and his Orlando Friseo- 
baldo, are touched with a kindly humour in which Dickens 
would have delighted^ his Infeiices, Piamettas, Tormiellas, 
even his Bellafronta, have a certain likeness in type 
to the heroines of Dickens; and his roaring blades and 
their gulls are prototypes of Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord 
Frederick Yerisopht. Only there is this great difference 
m the spirit of the two writers, that Dekker wrote without 
the smallest apparent wish to reform the life that he saw, 
desiring only to exhibit it ; and that on the whole, apait 
from his dramatist’s necessity of finding interesting matter, 
he cast his eye about rather with a liking for the discovery 
of good under unpromising appearances than with any 
determination to detect and expose vice. The observation 
must also he made that Dekker’s personages have much 
more individual character, more of that mixture of good 
and oTil which we find in real human beings. Hack-wnter 
though Dekker was, and writing often under sore pressure, 
there is no dramatist whose personages have more of the 
breath of life in them , drawing with easy, unconstrained 
band, he was a master of those touches by which an 
imaginary figure is brought home to us as a creature with 
humau interests. A very large part of the motive power in 
his plays consists in the temporary yielding to an erd 
passion. The kindly philosophy that the best of natures 
may be for a time perverted by passionate desires is the 
chief animating principle of his comedy. He delights in 
shoiving women listening to temptation, and apparently 
yielding, but still retaining sufficient control over them- 
selves to be capable of drawing back when on the verge of 
the precipice. The wives of the citizens were his heroines, 
pursued by the unlawful addresses of the gay young 
courtiers ; and on the whole Dekker, from inclination 
apparently as well as policy, though himself, if Ben 
Jonaon’s satire had any point, a bit of a dandy in his 
youth, took the part of morality and the city, and either 
struck the rakes with remorse or made the objects of their 
machinations clever enough to outwit them. From 
Dekker’s plays we get a very lively impression of all that 
was picturesque and theatrically interesting in the city life 
of the time, the interiors of the shops and the houses, the 
tastes of the citizens and their wives, the tavern and 
tobacco shop manners of the youthful aristocracy aud their 
satellites The social student cannot affoid to overlook 
Dekker , there is no other dramatist of that age from whom 
we can get such a vivid picture of contemporary manners 
in London, He drew direct from life; in so far as he 
idealized, he did so not in obedience to scholarly precepts 
or dogmatic theories, but in the immediate mterests of 
good-natured farce and tender-hearted sentiment. 

In all the serious parts of Dekker’s plays there is a 
charming delicacy of touch, and his smallest scraps of song 
are bewitching ; but his plays, as plays, owe much more to 
the interest of the characters and the incidents than to any 
excellence of construction We see what use could he made 
of his materials by a stronger intellect in Westward Ho ! 
which he wrote in conjunction with J ohn Webster. The 
play, somehow, though the parts are more firmly knit 
together, and it has more unity of purpose, is not so in- 
teresting as Dekker’s unaided work. Middleton formed a 
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more successful combination with Dekker than Webster ; 
the Hmest Whore, or the Qamierted Gomtesan, is generally 
regarded as the best that bears Dekker’s name, and in it 
he had the assistance of Middleton, although the assistance 
was BO immaterial as not to be worth acknowledging in the 
title-page. Still that Middleton, a man of little genius but 
of much practical talent and robust humour, was serviceable 
to Dekker in determining the form of the play may well be 
beheved. The two wrote another play in concert, the 
Boaring Girl, for which Middleton probably contributed a 
good deal of the matter, as well as a more symmetrical form 
than Dekker seems to have been capable of devising lu 
the Witch of Edmonton, except in a few scenes, it is 
difficult to trace the hand of Dekker with any certainty 
his collaborateurs were John Ford and William Bowley ; to 
Ford probably belongs the intense brooding and murderous 
wrath of the old hag, which are too direct and haid in their 
energy for Dekker, while Rowley may be supposed to be 
responsible for the delineation of country life. 

When Langbaine wrote Ms Account of the English 
Eramaiic Poets in 1691, he spoke of Dekker as being 
“ more famous for the contention he had with Ben J onaon 
for the bays, than for any great reputation he had gained 
by his ovm writings ” This is an opinion that could not he 
professed now, when Dekker’s work is read. In the conten- 
tion with Ben Jonson, one of the most celebrated quarrels 
of authors, the origin of which is matter of dispute, Dekker 
seems to have had very much the best of it. We can 
imagine that Jonson’s attack was stinging at the time, 
because it seems to be full of sarcastic personalities, but it 
is dull enough now when nobody knows what Dekker was 
like, nor what was the character of his mother. Tliere i.s 
nothing in the Poda,st&)’ that has any point as applied to- 
Dekker’s powers as a dramatist, while on the contrary the 
Vntrusnng of the Humorous Poet is full of pungent ridicule 
of Jonson’s style, and of retorts and insults conceived m the 
happiest spirit of good-natured mockery Dekker has been 
accused of poverty of invention in adopting the characters of 
the Poetaster, lovA it is of the very pith of the jest that 
Dekker should have set on Jonson’s own foul-mouthed 
Captain Tucca to abuse Horace himself. 

Deklcei’s plays weie published in the following order:— ITAe 
Shoemaker's Holiday, 1600; The Pleasant Comedy of old Fortumtus, 
1600 ; Satiromastnx, 1602 , Patient Gnssel (m conjunction with 
Ohettie and Haughton) 1603 ; The Honest Whore (Part i ) 1604 ; 
The Whore of JBabylon, 1607 ; Westward Ho / Northward Ho / 
and Sir Thomas Wyatt (in conjunction with Webster), 1607 ; 
The Poaring Qirl (in conjunction with Middleton), 1611 \ If it he 
mtgood, the Demi is m. it, 1612 ; TheVirpn Martyr (in conjunc- 
tion with Massinger), 1622 ; Match Me in London, 1631 ; The 
Wonder of a Kingdom, 1636 , The Sun's Darling (not pnhlished 
till 1656) ; and The Witch of Edmonton (written in conjunc- 
tion with Eowley and Ford), 1658. An edition of the collected 
dramatic works of Deicker is pubhshed by John Pearson. Some 
of Ms prose tracts, of which he wrote many, are reprinted by the 
ShaJcespeaie Society, notably The Seven Deadly Sins of London and 
The tPulVs Eamhooh (W. M.) 

DE LA BEOHE, Henuy Thomas (1796-1856), one of 
the band of enthusiastic workers by whom the science of 
geology was developed so rapidly in England during the 
early part of this century, was born in the year 1796. His 
father, an officer in the army, possessed landed property in 
Jamaica, but died while his son was still young. The boy 
accordmgly spent his youth with his mother among the in- 
teresting and picturesque coast cliffs of the south-west of 
England, where probably he early imbibed that love for 
geological pursuits, and cultivated that marked artistic 
faculty, to which in large measure he owed the high position 
he ultimately reached. When fourteen years of age, being 
destined, like his friend Murchison, for the military pro- 
fession, he entered the college at Great Marlowe, where he 
specially distinguished himself by the rapidity and skill 
with which he executed sketches showing the salient 
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features of a district. But ttis aptitude, wBicli would tave 
been of great service in a soldier’s life, was not called forth 
for warlike purposes. The peace of 1815 changed the 
career of many young aspirants for military distinction, and 
among them De la Beche. Instead of pursuing the calling 
he had chosen, he began to devote himself with ever- 
increasing assiduity to the pursuit of geology. When only 
twenty-one years of age he joined the Geological Society of 
London, continuing throughout life to be one of its most 
active, useful, and honoured members. Possessing a for- 
tune sufficient for the gratification of his tastes, he visited 
many localities of geological interest in Britain, and spent 
some time on the Continent studying features in the 
geology and physical geography of France and Switzerland. 
His journeys seldom failed to bear fruit in suggestive notes, 
papers, or sketches. Early attachment to the south-west 
of England led him back to that region, where, with 
augmented power from enlarged experience and reflection, 
he began the detailed investigation of the rocks of Cornwall 
and Devon. Thrown much into contact with the mining 
community of that part of the country, he conceived the 
idea that the nation ought to compile a geological map of 
the Umted Kingdom, and collect and preserve specimens to 
illustrate, aud perhaps even to aid in further developing, its 
mineral industries. He showed his skilful management of 
affairs by inducing the Government of the day to recognize 
his work and give him an appomtment in counection with, 
the Ordnance Survey. This formed the starting-point of 
the present Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Year by year increasing stores of valuable specimens were 
transmitted to London j for De la Beche enlisted the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the mining authorities of Corn- 
wall and Devon. At last the building where the young 
Museum of Economic Geology was placed became too small 
But De la Beche, having seen how fruitful his first idea 
had become, determined to use all his persuasion to prevail 
on the authorities not merely to provide a large structure, 
but to widen the whole scope of the scientific establishment 
of which he was the head, so as to impart to it the character 
of a great educational institution where practical as well as 
theoretical instruction should be given in every branch of 
science necessary for the conduct of mining work. In this 
endeavour he was again successful. Parliament sanctioned 
the erection of a museum in Jermyn Street, London, and 
the organization of a staff of professors with laboratories 
and other appliances. The establishment was opened in 
1851. The Geological Survey also, which had grown up 
under his care, no longer under the Ordnance Department, 
received a new organization aud an increase to its staff 
To De la Beche belongs the high praise of having 
entirely originated and developed this important branch of 
the public service Many foreign countries have since 
formed geological surveys avowedly based upon the 
organization and experience of that of the United Kingdom. 
The British colonies, also, have in many instances established 
similar surveys for the development of their mineral 
resources, aud have had recourse to the parent survey for 
advice and for officers to conduct the operations. 

De la Beche was an able mineralogist as well as an 
admirable field-geologist. He publish ed numerous memoirs 
on English geology in the Transactions of the Geological 
Society of London^ as well as in the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. He likewise 
wrote a valuable text-book of geology, and a work of 
singular breadth and clearness — KesearcTxes in Theoretical 
Geology — in which he enunciated a philosophical treatment 
of geological questions much in advance of his time. An 
early volume, to Observe in Geology, was rewritten and 
enlarged by him'latfe-in hfe, and published under the title 
of The Geological’ ^^bserver. It was marked by wide 
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practical experience, multifarious knowledge, philosophical 
insight, and a genius for artistic delineation of geological 
phenomena He received from many foreign societies 
recognition of his services to science, and at the close of 
! his life was awarded the Wollaston medal — the highest 
honour in the gift of the Geological Society of London. 
After a hfe of constant activity he began to suffer from 
partial paralysis, but, though becoming gradually worse, 
continued able to transact his official business until a few 
days before his death, which took place on 13th April 1855. 

DELACROIX, FjERunrAKD Yictoe Ettgene, (1798- 
1863), a French painter of history, was born at Charenton- 
St-Maurice, near Fans, 26th April 1798, His father was a 
partisan of the most violent faction during the time of the 
Revolution. The family affairs seem to have been conducted 
in the wildest manner, and the accidents that befell the 
child, well authenticated as they are said to be, make at 
almost a miracle that he survived. He was first nearly 
burned to death in the cradle by a nurse falling asleep over 
a novel, and the candle dropping on the coverlet; this left 
permanent marks on his arms and face. He was next 
dropped into the sea by another bonne, who was climbing 
up a ship’s side to see her lover. He was nearly poisoned, 
and nearly choked, and, to crown all, he tried to hang him- 
self, without any thought of suicide, in imitation of a print 
exhibiting a man in that position of final ignominy. The 
prediction of a charlatan founded on his horoscope has been 
preserved : — “ Cet enfant deviendra un homme celfebre, 
mais sa vie sera des plus laborieuses, des plus tourment^es, 
et toujours livr^e k la contradiction,” 

Delacroix the elder died at Bordeaux when Eugene was 
seven years of age, and his mother returned to Paris and 
placed him in the Lycde Napoleon. Afterwards, on his 
determining to be a painter, he entered the atUier of Baron 
Gudrin, who affected to treat him as an amateur. His 
fellow-pupil was Scheffer, who was alike by temperament 
and antecedents the opposite of the hizaiTe Delacroix, and 
the two remained antagonistic to the end of life. Dela- 
croix’s acknowledged power and yet want of success with 
artists and critics — Thiers being his only advocate — perhaps 
mainly resulted from his bravura and rude dash in the use 
of the brush, at a time when smooth roundness of surface 
was general His first important picture, Dante aud Virgil, 
was painted in Ms own studio ; and when GuCrin went to 
see it he flew into a passion, and told him his picture was 
absurd, detestable, exaggerated. “ "Why ask me to come 
and see this i you knew what I must say.” Tet his work 
was received at the Salon, and produced an enthusiasm of 
debate (1822). Borne said Gdricault bad worked on it, but 
all treated it with respect. Still in private his position, 
even after the larger tragic picture, the Massacre of Scipio, 
had been deposited in the Luxembourg by the Government, 
became that of an Ishmaelite The war for the freedom of 
Greece then going on moved him deeply, and his next two 
pictures — ^Marino Faliero Decapitated on the Giant's Stair- 
case of the Ducal Palace (which has always remained a 
European success), and Greece Lamenting on the Ruins of 
Missolonghi — ^with many smaller works, were exhibited 
for the benefit of the patriots in 1826. This exhibition 
was much visited by the public, and next year he produced 
another of his important works, Sardanapalus, from Byron’s 
drama After this, he says, “ I became the abommation 
of pamting, I was refused water and salt,’^ — ^but, he adds 
with singularly happy naivete, ‘‘ J’dtais enchants de moi- 
m^me ! ” The patrimony he inherited, or, perhaps it 
should be said, what remained of it, was 10,000 Iwres de 
rente, and with economy he lived on this, and continued 
the expensive process of -painting large historical 
pictures. In 1831 he reappeared in the Salon with six 
works, and immediately after left for .Morocco, wheijo 
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]ie found ’inucli congenial matter. Delacroiz never went 
to Italy; lie refused to go on princijple, lest the old 
masters, either in spirit or manner, should mpair his 
originality and self-dependence. His greatest admiration 
in literature was the poetry of Byron ; Shakespeare also 
attracted Mm for tragic inspirations ; and of course classic 
subjects had their turn on his easel. 

He cortmued his work indefatigably, having his pictures 
very seldom favourably received at the Salon. These 
were sometimes very large, full of incidents, with many 
figures. Drawing of Lots m the Boat at Sea, from 
Byron’s Don Juan^ and the Taking of Constantmople by 
the Christians, were of that character, and the first- 
named was one of his noblest creations. In 1845 
he was employed to decoiate the library of the Luxem- 
bourg, that of the Chamber of Deputies in 184:7, the 
ceiling of the Gallery ‘of Apollo in the Louvre in 1849, and 
that of the Salon de la Paix in the Hotel de Ville in 
1853. He died on the ISfch August 1863 ; and m August 
1864 an exposition of his works was opened on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, It contained 174 pictures, many of 
them of large dimensions, and 303 drawmgs, showing 
immense perseverance as well as energy and versatility, 

DBLAGOA BAY {i.e., in Portuguese, the Bay of the 
vSwampy Laud), an inlet on the east coast of South Africa, 
between 25“ 40' and 26“ 20' S, lat., with a length from 
north to south of about 60 nulea, and a breadth of about 20. 
It is protected by a series of islands stretching north from 
the mainland ; and m spite of a bar at the entrance, and a 
number of shallows within, it forms a valuable harbour, 
accessible to large vessels at aE seasons of the year. The 
surrounding country is low and very unhealthy, but the 
island of Inyak has a height of 240 feet, and is used by 
the natives as a kind of sanatorium. A river 12 or 18 feet 
deep, variously known as the Manhissa, the Unkomogazi, 
or King George’s Eiver, enters at the north ; several smaUer 
streams, the Matolla, the Duudas, and the Tembi, from the 
Lobombo Mountains, meet towards the middle in the 
estuary called the English Biver ; and, of greatest import- 
ance of all, the TJmzati, which has its head-waters in the 
Draken Berg of the Transvaal settlement, disembogues in 
the south The bay was discovered by the Portuguese 
navigator Vasco da Gama in 1498 ; and the Portuguese post 
of Lorenzo Marques was established not long after to the 
north of the English River. A Dutch settlement was 
founded in 1 720 ; but in 1730 it was abandoned. In 1822 
Captaiu Owen, finding that the Portuguese seemed to 
exercise no jurisdiction to the south of Lorenzo Marques, 
hoisted the English flag and appropriated the country from 
the Dundas or English River southwards ; but, when he 
visited the bay again in the following year, he found 
the Portuguese governor, Impe de Cardenas, in posses- 
sion, and expelled him. Between the English and 
Portuguese Governments the question of possession was 
left undecided till the claims of the republic of Transvaal 
brought the subject forward. In 1835 the discontented 
boers, under Orich, had attempted to form, a settlement 
on the bay; and in 1868 the Transvaalian president, 
Martin Wessel Petronius, incorporated the country on each 
side of the Umzati down to the sea. The whole matter in 
dispute between the three powers was submitted to the 
arbitration of M, Thiers, the Trench president; and on 
April 19, 1875, his successor Marshal Macmahon declared 
in favour of the Portuguese. In December 1876 the 
Lisbon Government sent out an expedition of artisans and 
military workmen to Lorenzo Marques, with a battery of 
SIX guns for the defence of the settlement. 

See Owen’s “Narrative of Yoyages,’ &c., in Jourml of Jioy. 
Geogr. Saa. 1833 ; Botelho, 3{em. esfat. soire os dommtos Poriii- 
gueses m Africa Onmted, 1635 ; Refori of the Mm. of Marine <md 
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tlboColoniesof Portugal, 1S63-61 , “ Baie JeDelagoa,” mBulUtin di 
to SoadU de GSogr. 1873 

DELAMBRE, Jean Baptiste Joseph (1749-1822), an 
enunent mathecuaticiaQ. and astronomer, was born at Amiens, 
September 19, 1749. He commenced his studies in the 
gymnasium of that town under the celebrated poet Dehlle, 
with whom he maiutamed an intimate friendship till his 
death. Having obtained an exhibition founded by one of 
his ancestors for the benefit of the town of Amiens, he was 
enabled to prosecute his studies for a time at the College 
du Plessis in Pans. The expiry of this privilege, however, 
left him to straggle with great privations. Daring the 
interval in which he was awaiting permanent employment 
he devoted himself to historical and literary stuebes. He 
undertook extensive translations from Latin, Greek, ItaEan, 
and English, and at the same time entered on the study 
of the mathematical sciences. Eor about a year he 
supported himself by teaching at Compibgne. On his 
return to Pans in 1771 he obtained the situation of tutor 
in the family of D’Assy, the receiver-general of finance. 
By this time he had resolved to give himself specially to 
the study of physics and astronomy, 

At the College of France he attended the lectures of 
Lalande, on whose works he had even at that time made 
a complete commentary. This was first remarked when, 
in the course of instruction, an occasion presented itself 
of citing from memory a passage of Aratus. Lalande 
immediately intrusted to him the most complicated 
astronomical calculations, and prevailed on D’Assy to 
establish an observatory at his house, where Delambre 
applied himself to astronomical observations In 1781 the 
discovery of the planet Uranus by Herschel led the 
Academy of Sciences to propose the determination of its 
orbit as the subject of one of its annual quizes. Delambie 
undertook the formation of tables of its motion, and the 
prize was awarded to him. His next effort was the con- 
struction of solar tables, and tables of the motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn. He took part in the sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences when Laplace communicated his 
important discoveries on the inequalities of Jupiter and 
Saturn ; and he formed tbe design of applying the result 
of that profound analysis to the completion of tables of 
the two planets. Delambre turned his attention more 
especially to the satelhtes of Jupiter — an underbaking of 
great difficulty and extent. He had been engaged for 
several years in the composition of his ecliptical tables, 
when the Academy of Sciences offered a prize for the 
subject, which was awarded to him. In the same year 
(1792) he was elected a member of the Academy. 

Immediately afterwards he was appointed, along with 
M^chain, by the French section of the joint English aud 
French commission to measure an arc from Dunkirk to 
Barcelona as a basis for the metric system. This under- 
taking, in itself laborious, was rendered highly dangerous 
to the personal safety of those engaged in it by tbe events 
of the Revolution. Mdcham died whilst the work was 
proceeding , and its successful termination in 1799 was due 
to the ahihty and the prudence of Delambre. A full and 
interesting account of the work was published in his £ase 
du SystBim MUriqiie Decimal (3 vols. 1806-10), for which 
he oWined, by a unanimous vote, the prize awarded by 
the Rational Institute of France to the most iipportaut 
work in physical science of the preceding ten years. 

Delambre, who had been chosen as an associate of 
almost every scientific body in Europe, was appointed in 
1795 a member of the French Board of Longitude, and rn 
1803 perpetual secretary for the mathematical sciences in 
the Institute. In 1 807 he succeeded Lalande in the chair of 
astronomy of the College of France, and he was ajppointed 
one of the principal directors {titulaires) of the university. 
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For twenty years he performed faithfully and impartially 
the duties of his office in one of the classes of the Institute. 
His annual reports, his historical eloges, which have been 
puhEshed, and his esposition of the progress of science 
are eminently distinguished by profound erudition, literary 
skill, and, above all, by generous appreciation of the works 
of others. His literary and scientific labours were very 
numeious, and, in respect of excellence, of the highest 
order. Hia jE%&tory of Astronomy ^ published at inteivals, 
and forming when complete six quarto volumes, is a work 
of prodigious research. It puts the modern astronomer in 
possession of all that had been done, and of the methods 
employed by those who lived before him. 

TTis Methodes Analytiques pour la Detenmnation 
Arc dn, Mh-idien^ his numerous memoirs in the additions 
to the Connaissances des Temps^ and his Astronomie 
Theorique et Pmtique exhibit the finest apphcations of 
modern analysis to astronomy and geography. 

It is a remarkable fact that Delambredid not apply him- 
self to astronomical observations until be had reached the 
comparatively late age of thirty-five. He was appointed 
a member of the Eoyal Council of Pubhc Instruction 
in 1814; but he lost the place m 1815, He was in 
'Paris when it was taken by the allied armies; and, in a 
letter written at that time to a friend and pupil, he says 
that on the day of the siege, in the hearing of the cannon- 
ade, he laboured with tranquillity in his study from eight 
in. the morning till midnight. He had a happier fate than 
Archimedes in a like position, for he was not molested by 
the victors, and no one was billeted on him, probably from 
respect to his high reputation. At the creation of the 
Legion of Honour in 1802 Delamhre was made a member 
of that order. He was appointed chevalier of St Michael 
in 1817, an officer in the Legion of Honour in 1821 ; but 
a long time before, he had been created an hereditary 
chevalier, with an endowment, which was decreed as a 
national reward. 

The life of continued aud hard study which Delamhre 
led at last affected his health. The disease by which he 
was cut off became apparent in the month of July 1 822. 
His total loss of strength, with frequent and long continued 
faluting-fits, gave warning of a fatal result, which occurred 
on the 19th August 1822, 

The following is a list of hia works which appeared separately : — 
Tables de Jupiter et de Saturn ^1789) ; Tables du Soleil, de 
Jupiter, de Saturn, d’ Uranus, et des Satellites de Jupiter, pour 
servtr a la Sme Edition V Astronomie de Lalande (1792) , Mtthodes 
Analytiquas pour la U&ierminaUon d’un Arc du Mdridien (1799) , 
Tables Trigonomdtriques Decimales, par Borda, revues, auymcntdes, 
etpubliees par M. Delamhre, (1801) ; Tables du Soleil, piiblidespar 
le Bureau des Longitudes (1806) ; Base du Systems Meinque Di- 
cimal, &c. (3 vols. in 4to, 1806-1810) ; Bapport Eislorique sur les 
JProgris des Sciences Maihimatiques depuis 1789, &c (1810); Alrigd 
d’ Astronomie, ou Leqons Mimentaires d' Astronomic Thdonque et 
Pratique, in 8vo ; Adronomie Thdorique et Pratique (3 vols 
in 4to, 1814), Tables Ediptiques des Satellites de Jupiter (1817) , 
Eistoire de V Astronomie Ancicnne (2 vols. in 4to, 1817), 
Sisioire de V Astronomie du Moyen Age (1819, 1 vol in 4to),' Eis- 
ioire de V Astronomie Moderns (1821, 2 vols. in 4to) , Hisioire de 
V Astronomie au Disdiuiiihme Sidcls (1 vol. 4to, 1827). In addition 
"to these, he furnished a very considerable number of memoirs 
V^about 28) on various points of astronomy to the Connaissances 
de Temps, beginning with the year 1788. He also contributed to 
dhe Memoirs of the Academies of Stockholm, St Petershnm, Berlin, 
and Turin, and to those of the first class of the French Inshtute ; 
and he composed iloges on many of his contemporanes at their 
death 

DE LA RIVE, Auguste (1801^1873), a Swiss physicist, 
■distinguished chiefly for his researches on the subject of 
'electricity, was born at Geneva on the 9th October 1801. 
He belonged to a good family closely connected with that 
■of the Count Cavour, and he inherited his taste for natural 
science from bis father, an eminent physician and chemist. 
After an unusually brilliant career as a student, he was ap- 
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pointed at the early age of twenty-two to the chair of 
natural philosophy in the Academy of Geneva For some 
years after his appointment he devoted himself specially to 
the investigation of the specific heat of gases, and to obser- 
vations for determining the temperature of the earth's crust. 
In the latter inquiry he availed himself of an artesian well 
that had been bored to a depth of 700 feet, and his obser- 
vations were adopted by Poisson as the basis of his calcula- 
tions. The comparatively new subject of electricity, how- 
ever, received much of his attention from the first, and it 
gradually became the chief object of his scientific work 
His name is associated with original discoveries in connec- 
tion with magnetism, electro-dynamics, the connection ol 
magnetism with electricity, the properties of the voltaic 
arc, and the passage of electricity through extremely rarefied 
media. His researches on the last-mentioned subject led 
him to form a new theory of the aurora borealis, which, 
though not free from difficulties, is on the whole the most 
probable explanation of a very obscuie phenomenon. The 
most valuable practical result of his scientific discoveries 
was the process of electro-gilding carried out by Messrs 
Elkington & Ruolz from a memoir w'hich he communicated 
to the Acadcmie des Sciences. By making it known in 
this way he voluntarily renounced all the profits of his 
discovery. Between 1853 and 1868 De la Rive published 
a complete treatise on electricity in three octavo volumes, 
which was regarded as a work of high authority, and was 
at once translated into English, German, and Italian. ^ Its 
author's scientific reputation received the usual recognition 
in his election to the membership of most of the learned 
societies of Europe. In 1842 he received the grand pnze 
of 3000 francs from the Acadtimie des Sciences for his dis- 
covery of the electro-gilding process ; and in 1864 he 
received the highest honour open to the scientific men of 
Europe in his nomination as oneof the eight foreign associates 
of the Academy. De la Rive’s birth and fortune gave 
him considerable social and political influence. He was 
distinguished for his hospitality to literary and scientific 
men, and for his interest m the welfare and independence 
of his native country. In 1860, W’hen the annexation of 
Savoy and Rice had led the Genevese to fear French 
aggression, De la Rive was sent by his fellow-citizens^ on a 
special embassy to England, and succeeded in securing a 
declaration fiom the English Government, which was 
communicated privately to that of France, that any attack 
upon Geneva would be regarded as a casus helli. On the 
occasion of this visit the university of Oxford conferred 
upon De la Rive the honorary degree of D.O L. When 
on his way to pass the winter at Cannes he died suddenly 
at Marseilles, on the 28th Rovember 1873. 

DELAROCHE, Hippoiyte, commonly known as Paul 
(1797-1856), one of the most accomplished painters of 
the eclectic modem school, was born in Paris, 1 7th July 
1797. He is always spoken of as one of the most fortunate 
and successful of men, as well as one of the ablest, since 
he never appeared to encounter any obstacles or to feel any 
difficulties. 

The father of Delaroche was an expert who had made a 
fortune, to some extent, by negotiating and cataloguing, 
buying and selling. He was proud of his son’s talent, and 
able to forward his artistic education. The master selected 
was Gros, then painting life-size histories, and surrounded 
by many pupils. In this atelier Delaroche met Bonington 
(an English youth of whose work we see little, but who has 
had a very considerable influence m France), Roqueplan, 
Bellang^, Eugene Lami, and others. haste to make 

an appearance in the Salon, his first exhibited picture was 
a large one, Josabeth saving J^as, 1822, This picture led 
to his acquaintance with- Giricault and Delacroix, with 
whom he remained on the most friendly terms, the three 
VIL — 6 
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forming tlie central group of a numerous body of historical 
painters, such as perhaps never before lived in one locality 
and at one time. 

From 1823 the record of his life is to be found in the 
successive works coming from his hand He visited Italy 
in 1838 and 1843, when his father-in-law, Horace Vernet, 
was director of the French Academy. His studio in Paris 
was in the Hue Ma 2 arme, where he never spent a day 
without some good result, his hand being sure and his 
knowledge great. His subjects, definitely expressed and 
popular in their manner of treatment, illustrating certain 
views of history dear to partisans, yet romantic m their 
general interest, were painted with a firm, solid, smooth 
surface, which gave an appearance of the highest finish. 
This solidity, found ako on the canvas of Vernet, 
Scheffer, Leopold Robert, and Ingres, was the manner of 
the day. It repudiates the technical charm of texture and 
variety of handling which the English school inherits as a 
tradition from the time of Reynolds ; but it is more easily 
understood by the world at large, since a picture so exe- 
cuted depends for its interest rabW on the hmtory, scene in 
nature, or object depicted, than on the executive skill, 
which may or may not be critically appreciated. We may 
add, that his point of view of the historical characters 
which he treated is not always just, whatever self-command 
we may give him credit for. Cromwell lifting the Coffin- 
lid and looking at the Body of Charles is an incident only 
to be excused by an improbable tradition; but the Ring 
in the Q-uard-Room, with villainous round-head soldiers 
blowing tobacco smoke in his patient face, is a libel on 
the Puritans ; and Queen Elizabeth dying on the Ground, 
like a she-dragon no one dares to touch, is sensational ; 
while the Execution of Lady Jane Grey is represented as 
taking place in a dungeon. Hothiug can be more incorrect 
than this last as a reading of English history, yet we forget 
the inaccuracy in admiration of the treatment which repre- 
sents Lady Jane, with bandaged sight, feeling for the block, 
her maids covering their faces, and none with their eyes 
visible among the many figures. On the other hand, 
tStrafford led to Execution, when Laud stretches his lavm- 
covered arms out of the small high window of his cell to 
give him a blessing as he passes along the corridor, is 
perfect ; and the splendid scene of Richelieu m his gorgeous 
barge, preceding the boat containing Cinq-Mars and He 
Thou carried to execution by their guards, is perhaps the 
moat dramatic semi-historical work ever done. The Princes 
in the Tower must also he mentioned as a very complete 
creation ; and the young female Martyr floating dead on 
the Tiber is so pathetic that criticism feels hard-hearted and 
ashamed before it. As a lealization of a page 'of authentic 
history, again, no picture can surpass the Assassination of 
the Due de Guise at Blois. The expression of the mnrdeied 
man stretched out by the side of the bed, the conspirators 
all massed together towards the dooi and far from the body, 
show axact study as well as insight into human nature. 
This work was exhibited in his meridigiii time, 1835 ; and 
in the same year he exhibited the Head of an Angel, a 
study from Horace VernePs young daughter Louise, the 
love of whom was the absorbing passion of his life, and 
from the shock of whose death, m 1845, it is said he never 
quite recovered. By far the finest productions of Ms pencil 
Mfer her death are of the most serious character, a sequence 
of small elaborate pictures of incidents in the Passion. 
Two of these, the Virgin and the other Maries, with the 
apostles PjBfcer and John, within a nearly dark apartment, 
heatihg* the crowd as it passes haling Christ to Calvary, 
and St John conducting the Virgin home again after all is 
over; are beyond all praise as e^ibiting the divine story 
from a simply tminan point of view. They are pure and 
elevated, and also dramatic and painful. D elaroche was not 
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troubled by ideals, and had no affectation of them. His 
sound but hard execution allowed no mystery to intervene 
between him and his which was always intelligible 

to the million, so that he escaped all the waste of energy 
that painters who try to be poets on canvas suffer. Thus 
It is that essentially the same treatment was applied by liim 
to the characters of distant historical times, the founders 
of the Christian religion, and the real people of his own 
day, such as Napoleon at Fontainebleau, or at St Helena, 
or Maria Antoinette leaving the Convention after her 
sentence. 

In 1837 Delaroche received the commission for the great 
picture, 27 metres long, in the hemicycle of the lecture 
theatre of theHcoie des Beaux Arts Thisrepresentsthe great 
artists of the modem ages assembled in groups on either 
hand of a central elevation of white marble steps, on the 
topmost of which are three thrones filled by the architects 
and sculptors of the Parthenon To supply the female 
element m this vast composition he introduced the genii or 
muses, who s 3 Tnbolize or reign over the arts, leaning against 
the balustrade of the steps, beautiful and queenly figures 
with a certain antique perfection of form, but not informed 
by any wonderful or profound expression. The portrait 
figures are nearly all unexceptionable and admirabl e. This.- 
great and successful work is on the wall itself, au inner 
wall however, and is executed in oil. It was finished lu 
1841, and considerably injured by a fire which occurred in 

1855, which injury he immediately set himself to remedy; 
but he died before he had well begun, on the 4th November 

1856. Robert Fleury finished the repairs, and the picture 
as yet shows no sign of decay. 

Personally Delaroche exercised even a greater influence 
than by his works. Though short and not powerfully made, 
he impressed every one as rather tall than otherwise ; his 
physiognomy was accentuated and firm, and his fine fore- 
head gave him the air of a minister of state, (w. B. so.) 

DELARUE, Gervais (1751-1835), a French historical 
investigator, and one of the chief authorities on Norman 
and Anglo-Norman hterature He was a native of Caen, 
received his education at the university of that town, and 
was ultimately raised to the rank of professor Hia first 
historical enterprize was interrupted by the French Revolu- 
tion, which forced him to take refuge in England , but the 
interruption was the less to be regretted as he found the 
fullest encouragement from his northern compeers, and had 
the opportunity of examining a vast mass of original 
documents in the Tower and elsewhere, which proved of 
the utmost assistance to his investigations. In the preface 
to the second volume of his greatest work — the Sssais- 
Jdstoriques — ^he speaks feelingly of the kindness he had, 
experienced, and mentions his supreme gratification at 
receiving the approval of Sir Walter Scott. From England 
he passed over to Holland, still in prosecution of his 
favourite task ; and there he remained till 1798, when the 
way was open for his return to France. The rest of hia 
life was spent in his native town, where he was chosen 
principal of his university While in England he had been 
elected a member of the Royal Society of Antiquaries ; and 
in his own country he was made a corresponding member 
of the Institute, and was enrolled lu ths Legion of Honour, 
Besides numeious articles in tlie M&moirs of ths Boyal Socisty of 
Lemdon, die M&nwires do VInstitut, tbe M^noires ds Ico Soo%6U d’ Agri- 
cuUure de Gam, and in other periodical collections, he published 
separately Essais Mstongues sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs, et les' 
Trouvlres mrmandset mglo-normands, 3 vols. 1834, a.ndi Becherches 
hisUmques sur la Frairia de Oaen, 1887, and since bis death have 
appeared Mimoires histongues sur le gpalvnod de Gaen, 1841 ; 
Meduirehes sur l<t tapisserie de Baysux, 1841 , and ffov/ieaux 
Essa%s TiistarCgues mr la ville de Gaen, 1842. In all bis writings 
be displays a strong partiality for eve^hing Uornian, and rates- 
tbe Noiman influence on Frenob and English literature as of thos 
very bighest moment. 
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DELAVIGNE, Jeajst Feancois Casdue (1793-1843), 
Frencii poet and dramatist, was bom April 4, 1793, at 
Havre, whence his father sent him at an early age to Paris, 
there to be educated at the Lyc4e Napoleon. During the 
first years of his attendance at this school he was Tittle else 
than a dullard, but on reaching the age of fourteen he seems 
to have undergone a complete change — sluggishness gave 
place to unusual facility in the acquisition of knowledge , 
a decided taste for Hterary studies, especially poetry, was 
evinced , and he quickly became a distinguished student. 
He read with avidity all the poets, great and small, to 
whose works access was obtainable, and was known to 
spend many an hour snatched from school duties in the 
elaboration of his own juvenile pieces. Constitutionally of 
an ardent and sympathetic temperament, with a mind the 
natural intelligence of which was quickened by extensive 
miscellaueous reading, and by contact with a world then in 
a state of revolutionary ferment, it vrill be seen that 
Delavigne had much in his favour when he first sought 
popular applause. An opportunity for display soon pre- 
sented itself. On the 20th of March 1811 the Empress 
Marie Louise gave birth to a son, christened in his very 
cradle king of Pome. This long-desired event was hailed 
with the utmost satisfaction j congratulations reached 
Napoleon from every quarter of Europe, and fifty millions 
of human beings did homage to their future sovereign. But 
the poets were dumb. Our young aspirant to fame, there- 
fore, seeing the field unoccupied, composed a festal hymn. 
It was completely successful ; even the critics were pleased. 
On being shown the verses, Andrieux, albeit a man little 
disposed to flatter, exclaimed, Bring him to me ' He 
shall make nothing but verses, and these, I hope, good 
ones.” Encouragement such as this augured well for Ihe 
future ; but Delavigne’s purse was scantily furnished, and 
his friends were poor and unable to render any assistance 
At this point he was fortunate in securing a patron 
Count Franjais of Nantes, who attached him to the revenue 
office, but with the single proviso, that he should not | 
trouble himself to appear at his post oftener than once a 
month. 

About this time he competed twice for an academy prize, 
hut without success. A victory, however, was at hand 
Amid the throes in which society laboured at the period of 
Napoleon’s downfall, Delavigne, catching inspiration from 
the mingled hopes and fears which agitated his fellow- 
countrymen, burst upon the world with two impassioned 
poems, the first entitled Waterloo^ the second, D^astahon 
dll Mns^e, both written in the heat of patriotic enthusiasm, 
and teeming with popular political allusions A third, but 
of inferior merit, B%r le lesoin de s’wiir apr^s le depart des 
strangers, was afterwards added These stirring pieces, 
termed by him Messtniennes, sounded a key-note which 
found an echo in the hearts of all. Twenty-five thousand 
copies were sold; Delavigne was famous. Nor was his 
reputation made solely with the populace ; his verses were the 
subject of much discussion in court circles ; and in spite of 
their political tone it was thought necessary to bestow upon 
him some mark of attention. He was therefore appointed to 
an honorary librarianship, with no duties to discharge. 
Thus was he fortunately rendered independent by the offer 
of one sinecure just as he was deprived of another, for his 
intercourse with Frangais had now ceased. 

Halving achieved so signal a triumph in one department 
of literature, Delavigne was desirous of attaining distinc- 
tion in another, and accordingly brought out upon the stage 
a play well-known under the title of Les Ytpres Sicnhmnes. 
The manuscript having been refused at the Th4S,tre- 
Frangais, the critic of which, a supercilious poetaster, told 
him Hiat “ some day he might write comedy very fairly,” 
the mortified author,, like Voltaire on a similar occasion, 
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cast the sheets into the flames, from which they were 
rescued by his brother Germain. A better fate than burn- 
ing awaited the piece, and m 1819 it was performed at 
the Oddon, then just rebuilt. On the night of the first 
representation, which was warmly received, Picard, the 
manager, threw himself into the arms of his elated friend, 
exclaiming, “ Von have saved us ! You are the founder 
of the second French Theatre.” This was followed up by 
the production of the Conxeduns (1820), a poor play, with 
little plot, and the I' aria (1821), with still less, but con- 
taining some well-wiitten choruses. The latter piece 
obtained a longer lease of life than its intrinsic hterary 
merits warranted, on account of the popularity of the 
political opinions freely expressed in it — so freely ex- 
pressed, indeed, that the displeasure of the king was 
incurred, and Delavigne lost his post. But the duke of 
Orleans, willing to gain the people’s good wishes by com- 
ph'menting their favourite, wrote to him as follows,' — 
“ The thunder has descended on your house , I offer you 
an apartment in mine.” Accordingly he became librarian 
at the Palais-Eoyal, a position retained during the remain- 
der of his life. It was here that he wrote the i^cole des 
Vietllards, which gained his election to the Academy in 
1825. To 'this period also belong Za Princess Aurelie 
(1828), and Marino Fahero (1829), a drama in the 
romantic style. 

For his success as a writer Delavigne was in no small 
measure indebted to the stirring nature of the times in 
which he lived. The Messimennes, which first introduced 
him to univeisal notice, had their origin in the excitement 
consequent on the occupation of France by the allies in 
1815. Another crisis in his Me and in the history of bis 
country, the revolution of 1830, stimulated him to the 
production of a second masterpiece, Za Farisknne. 
This song, set to music by Auber, was on the lips of every 
Frenchman, and rivalled in popularity the celebrated 
Marseillaise. A companion piece, Za Vaisovienne, was 
written for the Poles, by whom it was sung on the march 
to battle. 

Other works of Delavigne followed each other in rapid 
succession ; — Z)on Jiian dAutriche (18S5), Tine Famille 
an temps du Luther (1836), Za Pe^ulariii (1*838), La 
Fills du. Cid (1839), Le Gonseiller rapporteur (1841), 
and Charles VI. (1843), an opera partly written by his 
brother. 

But the poet had reached the acme of Ms reputation, and 
was now on the decline In 1843 he quitted Paris to seek 
in Italy the health his labours had cost him. At Lyons 
his strength altogether gave way, and on the 11th of 
December, while listening to his wife, who read aloud one of 
Scott’s novels, he gently expired, murmuring some verses. 

By many of his own time Delavigne was looked upon as 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Every one bought his 
works , nay more, every one read them. If a new play of 
his was announced at the theatre, it was the affair of 
a month to secure a seat. Talma and Mademoiselle Mars 
felt honoured in receiving from him a part ; theatrical 
managers lay in wait for the fruits of his pen. But the 
applause of the moment was gained at the sacrifice of last- 
ing fame. Delavigne wrote but for the hour ; he was too 
httle the retired, contemplative poet, and too much the 
busy man of the world. In the region of politics alone 
does he shine , when he quits this sphere it is to descend 
to the level of utter common-place. 

But as a writer Delavigne had many excellencies. 
He is never at a loss for language, yet expresses himself 
in a terse and vigorous stylei The 'poet of reason rather 
than of imagination, he recognises his own province, and is 
rarely tempted to flights of fauiey beyond his powers. He 
wrote always as he wqnld haye 'spoken, from sincere convic- 
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tiou. In private life lie was in every way estimable, — 
apriglit, amiable, devoid of all jealousy, and generous to a 
fault. Tbe best edition of bis works is that of Purne, in 8 
volumes. (®- 

DELA.WAEE, one of the States of tbe Amencan Union 
(next to Rhode Island, the smallest in extent), is situated 
on the Atlantic seaboard, forming part of the peninsula 
between the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays It covers an 
area of 2120 square miles.. The population in 1840, and 
at the end of every ten years down to 1870. has been as 
follows : — 


1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 


White. Free colottied. 

58,561 16,919 

71,169 18,073 

90,589 19,829 

102,221 22,794 


Slarea. Total 

2605 78,085 

2290 91,532 

1738 112,216 

125,015 


It is bounded on tie N. by Pennsylvania, on the "W. 
and S by Maryland, and on the E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Delaware Bay and River. Its rivers are 
small and unimportant, and most of them flow into the 
Delaware Bay or River. The Delaware and Chesapeake 
Canal connects the two great bays, and makes an easy 
water transit for produce between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Delaware is an agricultural State , a part of 
it is in a high state of cultivation. Besides wheat, maize, 
aud other grain, peaches are grown in immense quantities, 
and sent over the country. Small fruits are also raised for 
transportation. In the northern parts of the State are 
numerous manufactories. Wilmington has large machine- 
shops, and cotton, paper, morocco, and carriage factories; and 
iron-ship building is largely carried on there. New Castle, 
also, has rolling-mills, aud cotton and woollen factories. 
The flour-mills of Delaware are famous, aud the Dupont 
Gunpowder Works, six miles from Wilmington, are the 
largest and oldest in the country. The Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad runs through the 
northern pact of the State, and the Delaware Railroad goes 
through the whole length of the peninsula. The 
Wilmington and Reading Railroad makes a connection with 
the Pennsylvania coal region. There are five judges in the 
State, viz.,.a chancellor, who is also president of the Orphans’ 
Court (the associate judge residing in the county serving 
with him in the county where the court is held), a chief 
justice, and an associate judge from every one of the 
three comities. There is a fitate school fund, which is 
further increased by the proceeds of the marriage and 
liquor licences. Every hundred which, by either taxation 
or subscription, supports a free school is entitled to its 
share of the fund. The debt of the State is $1,224,000, 
aud as the cost of the government is moderate, the taxes 
are small. 

On the 28th of August 1609 Henry Hudson sailed 
into the Delaware Bay; but, finding the water shallow 
and difficult to navigate, he made no exploration, 
leaving that honour to the Dutch navigators, — Hendrickson 
in 1616, and in 1623 Mey, whose name is borne by 
the eastern cape of the bay. There is a tradition that 
Lord De la Warr, when on his vray to Virginia in 1610, 
anchored lu the bay, bub it is not authentic. It was 
in 1626 that Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, by the 
advice of a Hollander, William Uesselinx, issued letters- 
patenfc for a settlement on the west shore of the Delaware 
River — called by the Indians Poutaxat, and by the Dutch 
South River' — ^for a trading-post. The queen dowager, the 
royal council, the nobility, the bishops and clergy, as well 
as large numbers of the people, contributed money for the 
colony ; but the long war with Germany, and the death of 
the king, caused the scheme to fail. In 1639 Queen 
Christina sent out a colony under the charge of a Dutchman, 
Peter Menewe, who first landed at the mouth of the 


Delaware, near the present town of Lewes, which thej 
named Paradise Point. Here they made a purchase from 
the Indians of all the land on the west side of the river, 
from Cape Henlopen, at the mouth of the bay, to Trenton 
Palls ; aud as none of the Swedes^ understood the Indian 
language, the deeds were written in Dutch, aud sent to 
Sweden for preservation. The first settlement the Swedes 
made m their newly acquired country, which they called 
New Sweden, was near the Delawaie River, where the 
Christine and Brandywine Ciaeks join, aud where the city 
ot Wilmington now stands. Here they built a fort, which 
they called Christiana. The Dutch had a few weak 
settlements on the Jersey shore, but they also claimed the 
west bank of the river, and wiote a remonstrance to 
Menewe, though they did not, peihaps could not, interfere 
with the colony, which Minnewitz governed for three years, 
appointing at iis death a successor The Dutch proved 
troublesome neighbours, and as a retaliation for the build- 
ing of Fort Christiana, they built Port Casimir, six miles 
below the Swedish settlement. Still Governor Stuyvesant 
and the Swedish governor, Prmtz, were on amicable 
terms; aud when the former visited his new fort on the 
west side of the Delaware, the two promised to be 
neighbourly and fiiendly, and to act as allies if needful. 
But m 1664, Governor Rising was sent fiom Sweden with 
a large number of colonists ; and his first act was to take 
Fort Casimir, which he did without bloodshed, renaming 
it the Fort of the Holy Trinity, in honour of Trinity 
Sunday, when he captured it. This brought Governor 
Stuyvesant from New York, with six or seven vessels, and 
as many hundred men, who not only retook Port Casimir, 
but marched to Fort Christiana and captured it also, 
Stuyvesant compelled the Swedes to swear allegiance to 
the Dutch Government, and those who refused the oath 
were forced to leave the country. Thus the colony of New 
Sweden was obliterated, and the Dutch became owners of 
tbe west shore of the Delaware River, having at Port 
Casimir, which they called New Amstel, a governor of their 
own, though under the jurisdiction of the governor of 
Manhattan (New York). In 1664 Sir Robert Carr, after 
capturing Manhattan, sailed up South River, and took 
New Amstel, changing the name of the river to Delaware, 
and New Amstel to New Castle on Delaware , though the 
Swedish chronicler affirms — there has never been a castle 
in it.” For nine years was the colony held by the English, 
Carr being governor under Governor Lovelace of New 
York. Lord Baltimore had claimed, during the Dutch 
administration, all the lower part of the territory, within 
two miles of New Amstel, and whilst Governor liovelace 
was in office he still urged his clam. In 1673 the Dutch 
admiral Eversten stormed New York, took it without 
capitulation, and again there was a Dutch govesmor on the 
Delaware. This rule was short, for in the very next 'year 
all the English colonies were ceded, back to England by 
the Peace of Westminster. Yet the settlement on the 
Delaware seemed doomed to change its owners , for, 
becoming the property of the duke of York by a special 
grant, there was a governor sent to New Castle in the name 
of the duke, who himself never visited his possessions in 
I America. In 1682 the duke gave, or nominally sold, "the 
three lower counties ” to William Penn, so that they became 
a part of Pennsylvania, At first an effort was made that 
the " three lower counties ” should send their delegates to 
the Pennsylvania assembly, which should legislate for the 
whole; but as the interests of the two sections of the 
province were different, the " three lower counties ” insisted 
upon a separate assembly held at New Castle. After 
Penn’s death, in 1718, there was a lawsuit between his 
heirs and those of Lord Baltimore, as to the boundary line 
between their possessions. The suit was carried into tho 
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Court of Chancery in England, and pending tlie trial tlie 
“ three lower counties " were not sure to whom they 
belonged, and so paid no land rents. In 1768 the suit 
was decided, and commissioners appointed, who defined 
the boundary hne of Maryland as it now stands. It was 
in the year 1776 that the first constitution of the State of 
Delaware was framed, whereby “ the three lower counties 
on the Delaware ” lost their awkward name, and again 
had a new form of government. In the same year 
Delaware, as one of the thirteen colonies, signed the 
Declaration of Independence; and in 1787 the State, in 
convention, adopted the constitution of the United States. 
In 1792 a new State constitution was enacted, and again 
in 1831, which is now in force. Under it, the governor is 
elected for four years, and the legislature meets biennially 
at Dover, the State capital. Delaware was one of the 
original thirteen States, and, though slave-holding, remained 
loyal to the Union at the secession of the Southern States 
in 186D 

DELAWAJEE, a city of the United States, capital of 
a county of the same name in Ohio, is situated on the 
west bank of the Olentangy, nearly in the centre of the 
State, 24 miles north of Columbus. Its principal pubhc 
institutions are the Ohio Wesleyan university and a female 
college belonging to the same. body. The manufactures 
consist of oil, cordage, hempen cloth, and iron work. A 
medicinal spring in the neighbourhood is resorted to for 
the benefit of its waters. Population (1870), 5641. 

DEL OEEDERE AGENT is one who, sellmg goods for 
his principal on credit, undertakes for an additional com- 
mission to guarantee the solvency of the purchaser. 

DELEICO, Melohioeee (1744-1835), an eminent 
Italian writer on political economy, was born at Teramo in 
the Abruzzi on the 1st August 1744, and was educated at 
Naples. He devoted himself specijiUy to the study of 
jurisprudence and political economy, and thus qualified 
himself for the valuable service he was to render to his 
native country by his writings on legal and economic 
subjects. His first publication, Saggio Jilosojko nel 
niatrimonio (1774), was an eloquent vindication of marriage 
against the loose views that were prevalent. To his 
M&morie ml Tribunate della, Grascia e sulle Legge 
Economiche nelle Provinde cmfinanie del Begno, addressed 
to the king, the‘Neapolitans owed the abolition of the most j 
vexatious and absurd restrictions on the sale and exporta- 1 
tion of agricultural produce. Other Mentone on kindred 
subjects followed, and did much to promote reform in the 
direction of free trade. Equally beneficial was the adop- 
tion of the principles developed in his Biflesszoni snlla 
Vendita. dei Beudi Devoluti, in 1790, and Ms Lettera al 
Duca di Gantalupo sii i Feudi JOevolnti, in 1795, wMch 
were so powerfully reasoned that a law was promulgated 
for the sale of all feudalities reverting to the crown as free 
estates. During the short reign of Joseph Bonaparte at 
Naples, Delfico was made a councillor of state, and 
employed in the formation of the new judicial organization 
of Naples. He was employed in a similar manner under 
Murat; and, when Ferdinand was restored in 1815, 
Delfico was made president of the commission of the 
archives, an office wMch he filled until 1823, when he 
tendered his resignation on account of his advanced age. 
His sovereign acknowledged his eminently patriotic services 
by the grant of a large pension for life. Soon after, he 
retired to his native town, where he died on the 21st Jnne 
1835, at the advanced age of ninety-one. Besides the 
works we have noticed, on which his Neapolitan fame may 
be said chiefly to rest, we owe to him several general works 
of no, mean reputation, especially B%cerche svl vero 
OaraUere delld ^wispnidenza Bomma, e di sue Gultore^ 
1790, and Fend^ mUa, JStoHa, e mil’ Incertetm 
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della JHedesvtnaj 1806, which have both been several times 
reprinted. In the latter he has anticipated the scepticism 
of Niebuhr on the early history of Borne, which he treats 
as fabulous , and he denies to the Homans before the second 
Punic war all arts but that of agriculture, and of making 
war on their neighbours. 

See Gregoire de Pilippis Delfico’s Bella Vita e delU Opere di 
Melchiorre Delfico (Teramo, 1836), and Tipaldo’s Biogmfia degh 
Italiani illustn (vol. li.) 

DELFT, a tovm of Holland, in the province of South 
Holland, on the Schie, nearly ten miles from Eotterdam, 
and in the line of the canal between that city and the 
Hague. It is well and regularly built in the form of a 
square, but has a rather gloomy appearance from its streets 
being traversed by narrow stagnant canals. The public 
buildings comprise the Prmsenhof, or palace, where William 
of Orange was assassinated in 1584; the town-house, 
erected in 1618, with antiquarian and artistic collections ; 
the Old Church, dating from the 11th century, and con- 
taining monuments to Van Tromp and Piet Hein, and the 
tomb of Leeuwenhoek, the naturalist ; the New Church, 
founded in 1381, and interesting both for its chime of 500 
bells, and as the burial-place of the princes of the house of 
Orange from the days of the Liberator down to the present 
century; the arsenal, originally erected as a warehouse for 
the East India Company ; and the polytechnic school, with 
the fine collection of mechanical models formerly preserved 
in the dockyard at Amsterdam. It is sufficient to mention 
the powder-magazine, the school of military engineering, 
the theatre, the municipal school for the education of civil 
service students for the colonies, the school of design, the 
lunatic asylum, and Madame Henswonde’s orphanage. For 
a long time the name of Delft was associate, not only in 
Holland, but even abroad, with the manufacture of excellent 
earthenware ; but this industry, as well as the beer-brewing 
which was of great importance last century, has become 
almost extinct. The present branches are carpet-weaving, 
cooperage, dyeing, and distilling. The town was founded 
about 1075 by Duke Geoffrey of Lorraine after his con- 
quest of Holland from Count Thierry. It was almost 
totally ravaged by fire in 1536 ; and in 1654 it lost about 
1200 of its population by the explosion of a powder- 
magazine. In 1797 the Christo Sacrtm. Society was 
founded by Onder van Vyngaard-Ceanzius, the burgomaster 
of the city, for the utopian purpose of uniting in one 
community all the various branches of the Christian 
church. Of the celebrities of the town the most famous is 
Grotius, whose tomb is shown in the New Church. Popula- 
tion in 1874, 23,900. 

DELHI,i a district of British India under the jurisdic- 
tion of the lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, situated 
between 28“ 13' and 29® 13' N. lat. and 76" 53' and 77° 
34" E. long. It consists of a stop of territory on the right 
or west bank of the Eiver Jumna, 76 miles in length, and 
varying from 15 to 23 miles in breadth, bounded on the 
N. by the district of Karn&l, on the E, by the Jumna river 
separating it from Meerut (Mirat) and Bulandshahr dis- 
tricts, on the S. by Eohtak, and on the W. by Gurgdon. 
With the exception of a low-lymg alluvial tract in the 
north, and a narrow fringe of fertile soil along the river 
bank to the south of DelM city, the country consists of stony 
or hard sandy soil, where cultivation mainly depends upon 
artificial irrigation. This is supplied by th^ Western 
Jumna canal, which has a course of 51 miles in |iie district; 
by the Ali Murddn canal, constructed by ‘a celebrated 
Persian nobleman of that name ; by the new Agra canal ; 


1 The name ia also applied to a Division' or CommissioneTship, com- 
prising the districts of Delhi, Giugion, and Kamal, containing a total 
area of 5557 square miles, mth a population of 1,920,912, 
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and by the Jumna river, and a few hill streams. Aa 
offshoot of the hlew^t hills runs in a north-easterly direction 
nearly across the district. This offshoot forms a sterile, 
rocky table-laud, from two to three miles in breadth, but 
nowhere exceeding 500 feet above the level of the sur- 
lonnding country. 

The district population, according to a census taken in 
1868, numbered 608,850 souls, scattered over an area of 
1227 square miles, showing a density per square mile of 496 
persona. According to their religious beliefs the inhabi- 
tants are thus classified; — Hindus, 438,886, or 73*08 per 
cent.j Mahometans, 130,645, or 21*46 per cent., Sikhs, 
580, or ‘09 per cent, others, 38,739, or 6*36 per cent 
Four towns contain a population exceeding 5000, — ^vis., 
Delhi city, population 154,417 ; Sonipat, 12,176 ; Farida 
bM, 7990; and Balabgarh, 6281. 

The principal agricultural products of the district are 
wheat, barley, sugar-cane, and cotton. In the lauds of the 
northern part, commanded by the irrigation canals, cotton 
and sugar-cane are the most lucrative staples of the autumn 
harvest, while jodr (great millet), Mjrd (spiked millet), and 
maJcdi (Indian corn) are grown for local consumption. The 
spring crops consist of the better kinds of gram, such as 
wheat and barley, and of gram and tobacco. In some 
irrigated villages a superior kind of rice is grown, but 
it nowhere forms a staple product. Cotton cultivation 
IS extending, and a ready market for the fibre exists in 
Delhi city. The total area of the district is returned at 
814,673 acres, of wHeh 525,255 are cultivated, viz,, 206,853 
irrigated and 318,402 unirrigated. A tract of 1147 acres, 
set apart by the native rulers as a hunting ground, is now 
inclosed by Government as a timber preserve , and other 
plantations along the banks of the river have recently been 
formed and placed under the Forest Department. The 
hills produce good building stone, and a fair kind of marhle 
of two colours, black and grey. A white clay, supposed to 
be kaolin, is found at Arangpur, Murddpur, and Kasmpur, 
and has been employed with success at the Government 
foundry at Rurkl for making crucibles. At the first named 
village is a crystal mine, no longer worked. The East 
India Eailway and the Punjab Kailway run trains into 
Delhi from their junction at Ghazi^bdd, about twelve 
miles distant, while the Eijputdud State Railway traverses 
the district for about twelve rmles in the direction of 
Gurgiou, The Qovermnent revenue of Delhi district in. 
1872-73 amounted to £383,082, — of which £89,036 was 
derived from the land, £264,909 from salt and custom 
duties, and £14,086 from stamps. The land settlement 
is not a permanent one, but for a term of years. For the 
education of the people Government in 1872-73 mam- 
tamed in whole or in part 72 schools, attended by 3645 
pupils, at an outlay to the state of £7760. There were 
also 32 unaided indigenous schools, attended by 529 pupils 
in 1872-73. Three Government dispensaries gave gratui- 
tous rekef to 18,303 patients, at a cost of £925, 8s. 
(1873-73). For administrative purposes, the district is 
subdivided into three tahMs of Delhi, Larsauli, and Balab- 
garh. The staff consists of a deputy commissioner, with 
two assistants and two extra assistant commissioners, a 
judge of the small cause court, 3 iahsilddrs and 3 nctih or 
assistant toMlddrs, a superintendent and an assistant 
superintendent of police, and a civil surgeon. 

The early history of the district will be found noticed 
below. In the last century, the Delhi empire fell 
under the Marhattds, and the emperor Shdh Alam be- 
came a pensioner of the MahdrAjd Sindhia. In 1803 
Lord Lake broke the Marhatt4 power. The Mughul 
emperor was taken under the protection of the Company, 
and a considerable tract of country, consisting of nearly all 
the present districts of Delhi and Hissar, was assigned for 


the maintenance of the royal family. This tract was 
placed undercharge of a Driti&h officer as Resident, and 
the revenue was collected and justice admiiustered in the 
name of the emperor. The annual allowance to the royal 
family paid from this assigned territory was originally 
£100,000 ; it was afterwards increased to £120,000, and 
subsequently to £150,000, exclusive of certain crown lands 
which yielded about £15,000 a year. The emperor 
received the homage of royalty , and throughout the 
assigned territory all judicial decrees were pronounced in 
Ills name, and sentences of death were referred to him for 
approval The fiscal arrangements were under the entire 
control of the resident. This continued till 1832, when the 
office of resident was abolished, the tract being annexed 
to the^North-Wesfcern Provinces, and a British Commissioner 
appointed to administer it. On the outbreak of the sepoy 
mutiny in 1857, the whole of the district was for a time 
lost to British rule, and the southern part was not subdued 
until after the fall of Delhi city in September 1867. In 
1858 Delhi district was separated from the Horth-'Western 
Provinces, and annexed to the then newly constituted 
lieutenant-governorship of the Punjab 
Delhi, the chief city of the district and division of the 
same name, and the capital of the Mughul empire, is 
situated in 28'’ 39' 40" JST, lat, and 77° 17' 45" E. long. It 
abuts on the right bank of the River Jumna, and is inclosed 
on three sides by a lofty wall of solid stone constructed by 
the Emperor Shdh Jahdn, and subsequently strengthened 
hy the English at the beginning of the present century by 
a ditch and glacis. The eastern side, where the city 
extends to the river bank, has no wall ; but the high bank 
is faced with masonry, and bears from the outside the 
appearance of one. The circuit of the wall is 5^ miles. 
It has ten gates, of which the principal are the Kashmir 
and Mori gates on. the north ; the Cabul and Lahore gates 
on the west ; and the Ajmir and Delhi gates on the west. 
The imperial palace, now known as “ the fort,” is situated 
m the east of the city, and abuts directly on the river. It 
is surrounded on three sides by an imposing wall of red 
granite, with small round towers, and a gateway on the 
west and south Since the mutiny of 1857 a great portion 
of the palace has been demolished m order to make room 
for English barracks. The more beautiful buildings in the 
palace, viz., the entrance hall, the nanbdt TcMnd or music 
hall, the diwdn-v-dm or haU of public audience, the diwdn- 
i-h7hds or hall of private audience, the rang maTial, and 
some pavilions, have been preserved intact. As Mr 
Fergussou well says, in his History of Archvtectm'e, however, 

I these building without the courts and corridors connect- 
ing them lose all their meaning, and more than half their 
beauty.” South of the fort, in theDariAganj quarter of the 
city, is a cantonment for a regiment of native infantry, 
which, with one wing of a European regiment stationed 
within the fort, makes up the garrison usually stationed at 
Delhi. On the opposite side of the river is the fortress of 
Salimgarh, erected iu the 16th century by Sahm Shdb, and 
now m rums At this point the East India Railway enters 
the city hy a magnificent bridge across the Jumna, passing 
over Sallmghar, and through a corner of the fort, to the 
railway station within the city walls. Thence the line 
proceeds as the R4jput4n4 State Railway, and, after 
traversing the city, emerges through the wall on the north- 
west. In the north-eastern corner of the city, within the 
walls, and close to the Kashmir gate, are situated the 
treasury and other public offices. Dari4ganj, the fort, the 
public offices, and the railway form an almost continuous 
hne along the eastern and northern faces of the city, — the 
angle between them being devoted to public gardens. 
The area thus occupied amounts to nearly half of that of 
the entire city ; it presents a comparatively open appaai> 
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auce, and forms a marked contrast to tke soutk-west quarter 
of tke town, wHch is densely occupied by tlie shops and 
dwellings of the native population. 

The buildings in the native town are chiefly of brick, 
well-builfc and substantiaL The smaller streets are narrow 
and tortuous, and in many cases end in cuh de sac. On 
the other hand, no city in India has finer streets than the 
main thoroughfares of Delhi, ten in number, thoroughly 
drained, metalled, and lighted. The principal thorough- 
fare, the Chdudui Chauk, or Street of Silver, leads east- 
wards from the fort to the Lahore gate, and is three- 
quarters of a mile long by 74 feet broad. Throughout 
the greater part of its length, a double row of nim. and 
lo'ipdl trees runs down its centre on both sides of a raised 
path, which has taken the place of the masonry aqueduct 
that in former days conducted water from the canal into 
the palace. A little to the south of the Chandui Chauk is 
the Masjid, or great mosque, standing out boldly 

from a small rocky rising ground. Begun by Sh4h Jahdn 
in the fourth year of his reign, and completed in the tenth, 
it still remains one of the finest buildings of its kind in 
India. Its front court-yard, 450 feet square, and sur- 
rounded by a cloister open on both sides, is paved with 
gramte inlaid with marble, and commands a view of the 
whole city. The mosque itself, a splendid structure form- 
ing an oblong 261 feet in length, is approached hy a 
magnificent flight of stone steps. Three domes of white 
marble rise from its roof, with two tail and graceful 
minarets at the corners in front. The interior of the 
mosque is paved throughout with white marble, and the 
walls and roof are lined with the same material. Two 
other mosques in Delhi deserve a passing notice, — ^the KiU 
Masjid, or black mosque, so called from the dark colour 
given to it by time, and supposed to have been built by 
one of the early Afghan sovereigns, and the mosque of 
lloshdn-ud-daull Among the more modem buildings of 
Delhi may be mentioned the Government College, founded 
in 1792, the Eesidency, and the Protestant church, 
built at a cost ^10,000, by Colonel Skinner, an officer well- 
known in the history of the East India Company. About 
half-way down the Ch^ndni Chauk is a high clock-tower, 
with the institute and museum opposite. Behind the 
ChAndni Chauk, to the north, lie the Queen’s Gardens ; 
tieyond them the “ city lines ” stretch away as far as the 
■well-known rocky ridge, about a mile outside the town. 
Erom the summit of this ridge the view of the station and 
city is very picturesque. To the west and north-west, con- 
siderable suburbs cluster beyond the walls, containing the 
tombs of the imperial family. That of Humiyun, the 
second of the Mughul dynasty, is a noble bufidmg of 
granite inlaid with marble. It lies about two miles from 
the city, amid a large garden of terraces and fountains, the 
•whole surrounded by an embattled wall, with towers and 
-four gateways. In the centre stands a platform about 20 
feet high by 200 feet square, supported by cloisters, and 
-ascended by four great flights of granite steps. Above, 
rises the Mausoleum, also a square, with a great dome of 
white marble in the centre. About a mile to the westward 
is another buryiug-grouud, or collection of tombs and small 
mosques, some of them very beautiful. The most remark- 
able is perhaps the little chapel in honour of a celebrated 
Mussulman saint, NizAm-nd-dln, near whose shrine the 
members of the late imperial family, up to the time of the 
mutiny, lie buried, each in his own little inclosure, sur- 
rounded by very elegant lattice-work of white marble. The 
Kutab Mind,r, or PiUar, is situated about nine miles south 
of the city. 

The palaces of the nobles, which formerly gave an air of 
grandeur to the city, have for the most part disappeared. 
Them sites are occupied by structures of less pretension, but 


still of some elegance of architectural design. The city is 
now amply supplied with water; and much attention has 
of late been paid to its cleanliness and its sanitary condition 
generally. The principal local institution was, until 1877 the 
Delhi College, founded in 1 7 92. It was at first exclusiUly 
an Oriental school, supported by the voluntary contributions 
of Mahometan gentlemen, and managed by a committee of 
the subscribers. In 1829 an English department was 
added to it; and in 1855 the institution was placed under 
the control of the Educational Department. In the mutiny 
of 1857 the old college was plundered of a very valuable 
Oriental libmry, and" the budding completely destroyed. 
A new college was founded in 1858, and was affiliated to 
the university of Calcutta in 1864. The old college 
attained to great celebrity as an educational institution, and 
produced many excellent scholars. Under orders of the 
Government of the Punjab (February 1877), the collegiate 
staff of teachers was to be withdrawn, in order to concentrate 
the grant available for bigher-class education upon the 
cential and more useful institution at Lahore, the present 
capital of the province. 

The population of Delhi in 1853 was returned at 152,424, viz., 
76,390 Hindus and 76,034 Mahometans In 1868, the census 
showed that since the Mutiny the Mahometan population had 
greatly diminished, while on the other hand the Hmdus had 
considerably increased. In that year, the population was ascei- 
tamed to be made up as follows . — Hindus, 85,087 (males 46,541 
and females 38,546) ; Mahometans, 61,720 (males 32,361 and 
females 29,359) , Si^s, 857 males 267 and females 90) ; other 
denommations, 7253 (males 4177 and females 3076) • total of 
aU religions, 154,417 (males 83,346 and females 71,071). The 
Delhi municipality, which also embraces the suburbs, contains a 
population of 184,840. The total mcome (mainly derived from 
oetioi duties) m 1871-72 amounted to £25,610, or an average 
of 2s 9id. per head. 

Sistory. — ^From the earliest period of Indian history, 
Delhi or its immediate neighbourhood has been the site 
of a capital city. Within the circmt of a very few miles 
from modern Delhi, city after city has risen upon the 
ruins of its predecessors, and the debris of ancient build- 
ings is now estimated to cover an area of 46 square 
mdes. The first of these fallen capitals, IndraprAslha, is 
supposed to date from the ISth century B.c., when the 
Aryan colonists of India were beginning to feel their way- 
down the Jumna. The Sanskrit epic, the MaMbMraMy 
relates how the city was founded by Yudhisthira and hia 
brothers, the five P^udavas. It lay upon the banks of the 
Jumna, near Humdyun’s tomb, about two miles south of 
the modern city; and the Migambod ghdt, near the old 
Calcutta gate of Delhi, is believed to be its one surviving 
relic. A list of monarcbs brings the history of Indraprdstha 
down to the middle of the let century b.c , when the name 
of Dilli, or Delhi, is first met with. By this time the ciiy^ 
had spread or been removed some miles to the south, as far 
as the site now occupied by the Kutab Min^r. Another 
blank of several centuries occuis until the 3d or 4th century 
A.D. To this latter period belongs the carved iron pillar 
near Delhi, one of the most curious monuments in India. It 
consists of a solid shaft of wrought iron, upwards of 16 
inches in diameter, and more than 50 feet in length, of which 
22 feet are above ground. The pillar bears a Sanskrit in- 
scription in SIX lines, recordmgthe history of oneE4j4 Dh4va, 
who “ obtained by his o-wn arm an undivided sovereignty 
on the earth for a long period.” Delhi nextmakes itsappear- 
ance in history at the time of the foundation of the Tom^ra 
or Tu4r dynasty by Anang Pal in 736 a.d. This ruler is 
said to have restored the city, and during Ms dynasty the 
capital alternated between Delhi and Kanauj. About 1151 
A.D. the Tom^ra dynasty was overthrown by Visala Deva^ 
the Chohan king of Ajmir, but -a marriage of the daughter 
of the vanqubhed monarch to the sou of the conqueror 
united the two families. The son of this union, the famous 
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PritMyi E4ja, was the last Hindu ruler of Delhi 
came the invasion of Muhammad of Ghor. Defeated on this 
occasion, Muhammad returned two years later, overthrew 
the Hindus, and captured and put to death Prithivi H&ja. 
Delhi hecame henceforth the capital of the Mahometan 
Indian empire, Kutab-ud-din (the general and slave of 
Muhammad of Ghor) being left in command. His djniasty 
IS hnown as that of the slave Mngs, and it is to them that 
old Delhi owes its grandest remains, among them Kntab- 
ud-din’s mosque and pillar, a few miles south of the modern 
city. The slave dynasty retained the throne till 1288, 
when it was subverted by Jaldl-ud-din Ghilzai. The most 
remarhable monarch of this dynasty was A.la-ud-dln, during 
whose reign Delhi was twice exposed to attack from invad- 
ing hordes of Mughuls. On the first occasion, Aia-ud-dln 
defeated them under the walls of his capital ; on the second, 
after encamping for two months m the neighbourhood 
of the city, they retired without a battle. The house 
of GhM came to an end in 1321, and was followed 
by that of Taghlak. Hitherto the Path^n kings had 
been content with the ancient Hindn capital, altered and 
adorned to suit their tastes. But one of the first acts of the 
founder of the new dynasty, Ghi<ls-ud-din Taghlak, was to 
erect a new capital about four miles further to the 
east, which he called Taghlakdb^d. The ruins of his fort 
remain, and the eye can still trace the streets and lanes of 
the long deserted city. ' Ghids-ud-din was succeeded by 
his son Muhammad Taghlak, who reigned from 1320 to 
1351, and is described by ElpMnstone as “one of the 
most accomplished princes and most furious tyrants that 
ever adorned or disgraced human nature.” Under this 
monarch the Delhi of the Taghlak dynasty attained its 
utmost growth. His successor Piroz Shdh Taghlak trans- 
ferred the capital to a new town which he founded some 
miles off, on the north of the Kutab, and to which he gave 
ins own name, Pirozdbdd. In 1398, during the reign of 
Mahmud Taghlak, occurred the Tartar invasion of 
Timurlane. The king fled to Guzerat, his army was defeated 
under the walls of Delhi, and the city surrendered The 
town, notwithstanding a promise of protection, was 
plundered ^nd burned ; the citizens were massacred. The 
invaders at last retired, leaving Delhi without a Govern- 
ment, and almost without inhabitants. At len^h Mahmud 
Taghlak regained a fragment of his former kingdom, but 
on his death in 1412 the family became extinct He was 
succeeded by the Sajyid dynasty, which held Delhi and a 
a few miles of surrounding territory till 1444, when it 
gave way to the house of Lodi, during whose rule the 
capital was removed to Agra. In 1526 Baber, sixth in 
descent from Timurlane, invaded India, defeated and killed 
Ibrahim Lodi at the battle of Phnipat, entered Delhi, was 
proclaimed emperor, and finally put an end to the Afghan 
empire. Baber's capital was at Agra, but bis son. and 
successor, Hum4yun, removed it to Delhi. In 1540 
Hipniyunwas defeated and expelled by Sher Shhh, who 
entirely rebuilt the city, inclosing and fortifying it with a 
new wall. In his time DelM extended from where 
Hum^yuu’s tomb now is to near the southern gate of the 
modern city. In 1555 Hutn^yun, with the assistance of 
Persia, regained the throne ; hub he died within six months 
afterwards, and was succeeded by his son, the illustrious 
Akb4r. 

During Akbdr’s reign and that of his son Jahangir, the 
capital was either at Agra or at Lahore, and Delhi once more 
fell into decay. Between 1638 and 1658, however, Sh4h 
Jah4n rebuilt it almost in its present form j and his city 
remains substantially the Delhi of the present time. The 
imperial palace, the Jimi Masjid or great mosque, and the 
restoration of what is now the western Jumna canal, are 
the work of '^i4h Jah^4n. The Mughul empire rapidly 


expanded during the reigns of Akbdr and his successors 
down to Aurungzebe, when it attained its climax After 
the death of the latter monarch, in 1707, came the dechne. 
Insurrections and civil wars on the part of the Hindu tri- 
butary chiefs, Sikhs and Marhattds, broke out, Aurungzebe’s 
successors became the helpless instruments of conflict- 
ing chiefs. His grandson, Jah^ndar Shdh was, in 1713, 
deposed and strangled after a reign of one year; and 
Farrakhsiyyar, the next in succession, met with the same 
fate in 1719. He was succeeded by Muhammad Shah, 
in whose reign the Marhattd forces first made their ap- 
pearance before the gates of Delhi, in 1736 Three years 
later the Persian monarch, iST^dir ShAh, after defeating 
the Mughul army at Karn4l, entered Delhi m triumph. 
While engaged in levying a heavy contribution, the Persian 
troops were attacked by the populace, and many of them 
were killed. Nddir Shdh, after vainly attempting to stay 
the tumult, at last gave orders for a general massacre of 
the inhabitants For fifty-eight days Hddir Shdh remained 
in Delhi, and when he left he carried with him a treasure in 
money amounting, at the lowest computation, to eight or 
nine milhons sterling, besides jewels of inestimable value, 
and other property to the amount of several millions more. 

From this time (1740) the decline of the empire pro- 
ceeded unchecked and with increased rapidity. In 1771 
Shdh AJam, the son of Alamgir II., was nominally raised 
to the throne by the Marhatt4s, the real sovereignty resting 
with the Marhatt.^ chief, Sindhia. An attempt of the 
puppet emperor to shake himself clear of the MarhatfcAs, in 
which he was defeated in 1788, led to a permanent Mar- 
hatti garrison being stationed at Delhi. From this date, 
the king remained a cipher in the hands of Sindhia, who 
treated him with studied neglect, until the 8th September 

1803, when Lord Lake overthrew the MarhattAs under the 
walls of Delhi, entered the city, and took the king under 
the protection of the British. Delhi, once more attacked 
by a Marhattd army under the Marliatt4 chief Holkar in 

1804, was gallantly defended by Colonel Ochterlony, the 
British resident, who held out against overwhelming odds 
for eight days, until relieved by Lord Lake. From this 
date a new era in the history of Delhi began. A pension 
of .£120,000 per annum was allowed to the king, with ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the palace, and the titular sove- 
reignty as before j but the city, together with the Delhi 
territory, passed under British administration. 

Fifty-three years of quiet prosperity for Delhi were 
brought to a close by the mutiny of 1867. Its capture by 
the mutineers, its siege, and its subsequent recapture by the 
British have been often told, and nothing beyond a short 
notice is called for here. The outbreak at Meerut occurred on 
the night of the 10th May 1857. Immediately after the mur- 
der of their officers, the rebel soldiery set out for Delhi about 
35 miles distant, and on the following morning entered tho 
city, where they were joined by the city mob. Mr Fraser, 
the commissioner, Mr Hutchinson, the collector. Captain 
Douglas, the commandant of the palace guards, and the Eev. 
Mr Jennings, the residency chaplain, were at once 
murdered, as were also most of the civil and non-official 
residents whose houses were situated within the city walls. 
The British troops in cantonments consisted of three regi- 
ments of native infantry and a battery of artillery. These 
cast in their lot with the mutineers, and commenced by 
killing their officers. The Delhi magazine, then the largest 
in the north-west of India, was in the charge of Lieutenant 
j Willoughby, with whom were two other officers and six 
j non-commissioned officers. The magazine was attacked by 
the mutineers, but the little band defended to the last the 
enormous accumulation of munitions of war stored there, 
and, when further defence was hopeless, fired the magazine 
Five of the nine were killed by the explosion, and 
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Lieutenaut Willougliby subsequently died of his injunes , 
the remaining three succeeded in making their escape. 
The occupation of Delhi by the rebels was the signal tor 
usings in almost every military station in North-Western 
India The revolted soldiery with one accord thronged 
towards Delhi, and m a short time the city was garrisoned 
by a rebel army variously estimated at from 50,000 to 
70,000 disciplined men. The pensioned king, Bahddur 
Shah, was proclaimed emperor , his sons were appointed to 
various military commands. About fifty Europeans and 
Eurasians, nearly all females, who had been captured in 
trying to escape from the town on the day of the outbreak, 
were confined in a stifling chamber of the palace for fifteen 
days ; they were then brought out and massacred in the 
court-yard. 

The siege which followed forms one of the memorable 
incidents of the British history of India. On the 8th 
June, four weeks after the outbreak, SirH. Barnard, who 
had succeeded as commander-in-chief on the death of 
General Anson, routed the mutineers with a handful of 
Europeans and Sikhs, after a severe action at Badli-ka-Sarai, 
and encamped upon the ridge that overlooks the city. The 
force was too weak to capture the city, and he had no siege 
tram or heavy guns. All that could be done was to hold 
the position till the arrival of reinforcements and of a 
siege train. During the next three months the little 
British force on the ridge were rather the besieged than 
the besiegers Almost daily saUies, which often turned 
into pitched battles, were made by the rebels upon the 
over-worked handful of Europeans, Sikhs, and Gurkhds. 

A great struggle took place on the centenary of the battle of 
Plassey, June 23, and another on the 25th August ; but on 
both occasions the mutineers were repulsed with heavy loss. 
General Barnard died of cholera in July, and was succeeded 
by General Archdale Wilson, Meanwhile reinforcemente 
and siege artillery gradually arrived, and early in Septem- 
ber it was resolved to make the assault The first of the 
heavy batteries opened fire on the 8th Septembet, and on 
the 13th a practicable breach was reported. On the morn- 
ing of the 14th the assault was delivered, the points of 
attack being the Kashmir bastion, the water bastion, the 
Kashmir gate, and the Lahore gate. The assault was 
thoroughly successful, although the column which was to 
enter the city by the Lahore gate sustained a temporary 
check. The whole eastern part of the city was retaken, 
but at a loss of 66 officers and 1104 men killed or wounded, 
out or the total strength of 9866, Lighting continued 
more or less during the next six days, and it was not tiU 
the 20th September that the entire city and palace were 
occupied, and the reconquest of Delhi was complete. Dur- 
ing the siege, the British force sustained a loss of 1012 
officers aud men killed, and 3837 wounded. Among the 
killed was General John Nicholson, the leader of one of 
the storming parties, who was shot through the body in 
the act of leading his men, in the first day’s fighting. He 
lived, however, to learn that the whole city had been recap- 
tured, and died on the 23d September. On the flight of 
the mutineers, the king and several members of the royal 
family took refuge at Humdryun’s tomb. On receiv- 
ing a promise that his life would be spared, the last of the 
house of Timur surrendered to Major Hodson; he was 
afterwards banished to Eangoon. Delhi, thus recon- 
quered, remained for some months under military autho- 
rity. Owing to the murder of several European soldiers 
who strayed from the lines, the native population was 
expelled the city. Hindus were soon afterwards re-ad- 
mitted, but for some time Mahometans were rigorously 
excluded. Delhi was made over to the civil authorities 
in January 1868, but it was not till 1861 that the civd 
courts were regularly reopened. The shattered walls of 
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the Kashmir gateway, and the bastions of the northern 
face of the city, still bear the marks of the cannonade of 
September 1857. Since that date, Delhi has settled down 
into a prosperous commercial town, and a great railway 
centre. The lines which start from it to the north, south, 
east, and west bring into its ba 2 aars the trade of many dis- 
tncts. But the romance of antiquity still lingers around 
it, and Delhi was selected for the scene of the Imperial 
Proclamation on the 1st January 1877. 

An excellent chapter on Delhi vill be found in Mr Keene’s 
Fall of the Moghul Empi''e In preparing the above account, the 
matenals have been chiefly draivn fiom the official Statistical 
Account of Dclki District, together with Sii J. W, Kaye’s History 
of tho Sepoy War. (W. W. H.) 

DELIA, a festival of Apollo held in Delos. It included 
athletic and musical contests, for which the prize was a 
branch of the sacred palm. This festival was said to have 
been established by Theseus v/hen returning from Crete. 
The Athenians took special interest in maintaining its 
splendour. 

DELILLE, Jacques (1738-1813), a French poet, was 
bom on the 22d of June 1738, at Aigues-Perse in 
Auvergne. He was an illegitimate chOd, and was connected 
by his mother with the famdy of the Chancellor de 
I’Hopital. With very slender means of support he was 
educated at the college of Lisieux m Pans, and made such 
progress in his studies as augured well for his future dis- 
tinction. When his education was completed, he was 
forced to accept of a very humble situation as elementary 
teacher in the college of Beauvais ; but this was soon 
exchanged for the more honourable station of professor of 
humanity at Amiens. After returning to Paris, where he 
obtained a professorship at the College de la Marche, he 
speedily acquired a considerable poetical fame, which was 
greatly increased by the pubhcation (1769) of his transla- 
tion of the Georgies of Virgil, which he had begun at 
Amiens. Voltaire was greatly struck with the enterprise 
and the success of Delille; and without any personal 
acquaintance with the poet he, of his own accord, recom- 
mended him and his work to the good graces of the 
Academy. He was at once elected a member, but was not 
admitted until 1774 owing to the opposition of Bichelieu, 
who alleged that he was too young. He now aimed at a 
higher distinction than even a finished translation of the 
most finished poem in the world could confer upon him j 
and in the Jardvtis, which he published in 1782, he made 
good his prefensions as an original poet. Before he had 
gone far in the composition of his next poem, which was 
not, indeed, published till after many of his other works, 
he made a journey to Constantinople in the train of the 
ambassador M. de Choiseul Gouffier. On his return to 
Paris he lectured, in his capacity of professor, on the Latin 
poets, and was attended by a numerous audience, who were 
delighted, not only with his critical observations, but with 
his beautiful recitation. Delille continued to advance in 
fame and fortune, though without hazarding any more 
publications, tiU the period of the Kevolution, when he was 
reduced to poverty, and sheltered himself in retreat from 
the disasters which surrounded him. He quitted Paris, 
and retired to St Di^, the native place of Madame Delille ; 
and here he completed, in deep solitude, his translation of 
the Mneid, which he had begun many years before. A 
residence in France, however, soon became very undesir- 
able, and he emigrated first to Basle and then to Glairesse 
in Switzerland, a charming village on the Lake of Bienne, 
opposite Rousseau’s island of St Pierre. Much delighted 
with this enchanting country, and with the reception which 
he met from its inhabitants, he occupied himself constantly 
in the composition of poetry, and here finished his Homme 
des Champs, and his poem on the Trois Eegnes de la> 
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Nature. His next place of refuge was m Germany, where 
he composed his La Pitie ; and finally, he ^ passed two 
years in London, chiefly employed in translating Paradise 
Lost. In 1801, finding that he might return safely to 
Pans, he did so, carrying with him his immense Poetical 
Encyclopedia. He resumed his professorship and his chair 
at the Academy, bub lived iu retirement. His later poerns 
were very numerous, but were not fitted to increase his 
reputation, which rests mainly on his translation of the 
Georgies and his Jardins In his later years he became 
blind. He died on the 1st May 1813. 

Delille left 'behind him httle prose. His preface to the transla- 
tion of the Georgies is an. able essay, and contains many excellent 
hints on the art and duBSciilties of translation. He vsrrote the 
article ” La Bniyere” m the BiograjpKie UniverselU. The following 
is the list of his poetical works .—Les Georgiqites de Virgtle, iraduites 
m vers franqais, Pans, 1769, 1782, 1785, 1809 ; les Jardvns, en 
quatre chants, 1780, new edition, London, 1800, Paris, 1802 , 
L'Eammes des Champs, on les Oeorgiques Jran^atseS, 1800 , PoSsies 
Fugitives, 1802 , Bithyramle sur Vlmmortahte de VAme, suxvi du 
passage clu Saint poeme traduit de 1’ Anglais de Madame 

la Diichesae de Devonshire, 1802 ; La Pitie,— poeme, en quatre 
chants, London and Pans, 1803 ; L'Eneids do Vngile, Iradtiite en. 
vers fran^ais, 1805 j L'lmagination, poeme en huit chants, 1806; 
Les Prois Phgtm de la Natuie, 1809 , Let Cmwrsation, 1812. A 
collection given under the title of Poisies Dives ses, 1801, was 
disavowed by DeliUe, 

DELIRIUM, a temporary disorder of the mind gene- 
rally occurring in connection with some form of bodily 
disease. It may yary in intensity from slight and occasional 
wandering of the mind and incoherence of expression, to 
fixed delusions and violent maniacal excitement, and again it 
may be associated with more or less of coma or insensibility 
(see Menxal Diseases). Delirium is apt to occur m most 
diseases of an acuta nature, such as fevers or inflammatory 
affections, in injuries affecting the brain, in Hood diseases, 
in conditions of exhaustion, and as the result of the action 
of certain specific poisons, such as opium, Indian hemp, 
belladonna, chloroform, and alcohol. The form of delirium 
which is due to the action of the last-named substance is 
one of great importance from its comparative frequency, 
and is well known by the name of Delirium Tremens. 

Delirium Tremens is one of a train of symptoms of what 
is termed in medical nomenclature acute alcoholism, or 
recent excessive indulgence in alcohol. It must, however, 
be observed that this disorder, although arising in this 
manner, rarely comes on as the result of a single debauch 
id a person unaccustomed to the abuse of stimulants, but 
generally occurs in cases where the nervous system has 
been already subjected for a length, of time tb the poison- 
ous action of alcohol, so that the complaint might be more 
properly regarded as acute supervening on chronic alcohol- 
ism. It is equally to be borne m mind that many habitual 
drunkards never suffer from delinum tremens. 

It was long supposed, and is indeed still believed by 
some, that delirium tremens only comes on when the supply 
of alcohol has been suddenly cut oflf ; but this view is now 
generally rejected, and there is abundant evidence to show 
that the attack comes on while the patient is still continu- 
ing to drink. Even in those cases where several days 
have elapsed between the cessation from drinking and the 
seizure, it will be found that in the interval the premonitory 
symptoms of delirium tremens have shown themselves, one 
of which is aversion to drink as well as food — -the attack 
being in most instances preceded by marked derangement 
of the digestive functions. Occasionally the attack is pre- 
cipitated lu persons predisposed to ifc by the occurrence of 
some acute disease, such as pneumonia, by accidents, such, 
as burns, also by severe mental strain, and by the depri 
vation of food, even where the supply of alcohol is less 
than would have been likely to produce it otherwise. 
Where, on the other hand, the quantity of alcohol taken 
has been very large, the attack is sometimes ushered in 
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by fits of an epileptiform character. Males are much 
more frequently the subjects of deliiium tremens than 
females. 

One of the earhest indications of the appioaching attack 
of delirium tremens is sleeplessness, any rest the patient 
may obtain being troubled by unpleasant or terrifying 
dreams. During the day there is observed a certain rest- 
lessness and irritability of manner, with trembhng of the 
hands and a thick or tremulous articulation. The skin is 
perspiring, the countenance oppressed-looking and flushed, 
the pulse rapid and feeble, and there is evidence of con- 
siderable bodily prostration. These symptoms inciease 
each day and night for a few days, and then the character- 
istic delirium, is superadded. The patient is in a state oi 
mental confusion, talks incessantly and incoherently, has 
a distressed and agitated or perplexed appearance, and a 
vague notion that he is pursued by some one seeking to 
injure him. His delusions are usually of transient charac- 
ter, hut he is constantly troubled with visual hallucinations 
m the form of disagreeable animals or insects which he 
imagines he sees all about him. He looks suspiciously 
around him, turns over his pillows, and ransacks his bed- 
clothes for some fancied object he supposes to be concealed 
there. There is constant restlessness, a common form of 
delusion being that he is not in his own house, but 
imprisoned in some apartment from which he is anxious to 
escape to return home. In these circumstances he is over 
wishing to get out of bed and out of doors, and, although in 
general he may he persuaded to return to bed, he is soon 
desiring to get up again. The trembling of the muse) es from 
which the name of the disease is derived is a prominent but 
not invariable symptom. It is most marked in the muscles 
of the hands and arms and in the tongue. The character 
of the delirium is seldom wild or noisy, but is much more 
commonly a combination of busy restlessness and indefinite 
fear. When spoken to the patient can answer correctly 
enough, but immediately thereafter relapses into his former 
condition of incoherence. Occasionally maniacal symp- 
toms develop themselves, the patient becoming dangerously 
violent, and the case thus assuming a much graver aspect 
than one of simple delirium tremens. 

In most cases the symptoms undergo abatement in from 
three to six days, the cessation of the attack being marked 
by the occurrence of sound sleep, from which the patient 
awakes in his right mind, although in a state of great 
physical prostration, and in great measure if not entirely 
oblivious of his condition during his illness. 

Although generally the termination of an attack of 
delirium tremens is m recovery, it occasionally proves fatal 
by the supervention of coma and convulsions, or acute 
mama, or by exhaustion, more especially when any acute 
bodily disease is associated with the attack. In certain 
instances delirium tremens is but the beginning of serious 
and permanent impairment of intellect, as is not unfre- 
quently observed in confirmed drunkards who have suffered 
from frequent attacks of this disease. 

The treatment of delirium tremens has given rise to 
much discussion among medical men, and the result has 
been that more rational views now prevail on the subject 
than formerly. This change is doubtless in great measure 
to be ascribed to the clearer ideas respecting the real nature 
and true cause of the malady which extensive and accurate 
observation has afforded. The theory once so widely 
accepted, that delirium tremens was the result of the too 
sudden breaking off from indulgence in alcohol, led to its 
treatment by regular and often large doses of stimulants, a 
practice fraught with mischievous results, since however 
much the delirium appeared to be thus calmed for the time, 
the continuous supply of the poison which was the original 
source of the disease inflicted serious damage upon the 
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brain, and led in many instances to tlie subsequent 
development of insanity. Tbe former system of prescribing 
large doses of opium, witb the vieiv of procuring sleep at 
all hazards, was no less pernicious , and there is reason to 
fear that not a few cases of delirium tremens have ended in 
fatal coma from what was in reality opium poisoning. In 
addition to these methods of treatment, mechanical restramt 
of the patient was the common practice. 

The views of the disease which now prevail, recognizing 
the delirium as the effect at once of the poisonous action 
of alcohol upon the brain and of the want of food, 
encourage reliance to be placed for its cure upon the entire 
withdrawal, in most instances, of stimulants, and the liberal 
administration of light nutriment, in addition to quietness 
and gentle but firm control, without mechanical restraint. 
In mild attacks this is frequently all that is required. In 
more severe cases, where there is great restlessness, 
sedatives have to be resorted to, and many substances have 
been recommended for the purpose. Opiates administered 
in small quantity, and preferably by hypodermic injection, 
are undoubtedly of value ; and chloral, either alone or in 
conjunction with bromide of potassium, often answers 
even better. Such remedies, however, should be 
administered with great caution, and only under medical 
supervision. 

Stimulants may be called for where the delirium assumes 
the low or adynamic form, and the patient tends to sink 
from exhaustion, or when the attack is complicated with 
some other disease. Such cases are, however, in the 
highest degree exceptional, and do not affect the general 
principle of treatment already referred to, which inculcates 
the entire withdrawal of stimulants in the treatment of 
ordinary attacks of delirium tremens. (j. o. a.) 

DELITZSCH, a town of Prussia, in the province of 
Saxony, at the head of a district in the department of 
Merseburg, situated on the Lober, an affluent of the Mulde, 
12 miles north of Leipsic at a railway junction. Its 
public buildings comprise an old castle of the 14th century 
now used as a female penitentiary, one Boman Catholic 
and three Protestant churches, a normal college {Schul- 
lehrerseminar) established in 1873, and several other 
educational institutions. Besides KuhscJiwanz, a peculiar 
kind of beer, it manufactures tobacco, cigars, shoes, and 
hosiery ; and coal- mining is carried on m the neighbourhood. 
Originally a settlement of the Serbian Wends, and in the 
12th century part of the possessions of the bishops of 
Merseburg, Delitzsch ultimately passed to the Sachsen- 
Merseburg family, and on their extinction in 1738 was 
incorporated with Electoral Saxony. Ehrenberg, the ' 
famous naturalist, was born in the town in 1795. Popula- 
tion in 1875, 8235. 

DELOLME, JEAjf Louis (1740-1806), jurist and con- 
stitutional writer, was born at Geneva in 1740. He 
studied for the bar, and had entered on the profession of an 
advocate in his native town when he was obliged to 
emigrate on account of the pubheation of a pamphlet 
entitled JEmmen de trois parts de droit, which gave offence 
to the authorities of the town. He found an asylum in 
England, where he lived for several years on the meagre 
and precarious income derived from occasional contributions 
to various journals. He maintained an honourable in- 
dependence, however, until 1775, when he found himself 
compelled to accept aid from a charitable society to enable 
him to return home. He died at Seweu, a village in the 
canton of Schwytz, on the 16th July 1806. During Ms 
exile Delolme made a careful study of the English con- 
stitution, the results of wMch he published in his La Con- 
stitution de VAngleterre (Amsterdam, 1771), of which an 
enlarged' and improved edition in English appeared in 
1772, and was several times reprinted. The work excited ' 
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much interest as the production of a foreigner, and as con- 
taining many acute observations on the causes of the 
excellence of the English constitution as compared with 
that of other countnes. It is, however, wantmg in breadtli 
of view, being written before the period when constitutional 
questions were treated in a philosophical manner. Several 
editions were published after the author’s death, tbe latest 
being in 1863 by MacGregor Delolme also wrote A 
Paiallel letween the English Government and ike former 
Government of Sweden (1772), A Eistmy of the Flagellants 
(1782), based upon a work of Boileau’s, An Essay on the 
Unimi of Scotland and England (1787), and one or two 
smaller works. 

DELOS, now Ahhra Eili, or Little Delos, to distinguish 
it from Megali Dih, or Great Delos, an island in the 
..^gean, the smallest but m.ost famous of the Cyclades, and, 
accordmg to the ancient belief, the spot round which the 
group arranged itself in a nearly circulai form. It is a 
rugged mass of granite, about 12 square miles in extent, m 
37“ 23' H. lat. and 25° 17' E. long., about half a mile to 
the east of Megali Dili, or Rheneia, and two miles to the 
west of Myconos. Towards the centie it rises to its great- 
est height of 350 feet in the steep and rocky peak of Mount 
Cynthus, which, though overtopped by several eminences 
in the neighbouring islands, is very conspicuous from the 
surrounding sea. It is now completely destitute of tiees; 
but it abounds with brushwood of leiitisk and cistus, and 
here and there affords a patch of corn-land to the occasional 
sower from Myconos. Of the many traditions that were 
current among the ancient Greeks regarding the origin of 
Delos — or, as they sometimes named it, Astena, Ortygia, 
Chlamydia, or Pyrpile — the most popular describes it as 
struck from the bed of the sea by a dint of Neptune’s 
trident, and drifting devious through the iEgean till moored 
by Jupiter as a refuge for his persecuted Latona. It was 
soon after flooded with the birth-radiance of Apollo and 
Diana, and became for ever sacred to these twin deities of 
hght. The island first appears in history as an Ionian colony 
and the seat of a great Ionic festival to which the Athenians, 
among the rest, were accustomed annually to despatch a 
©eeopis, or sacred ship, with a number of Deliasts, ©eapoC, 
or sacred delegates. In the 6th century B o. the influence 
of the Delian ApoUo was at its height ; Polycrates of 
Samos dedicated the neighbounng island of Bheneia to his 
service, and Pisistratus of Athens caused all the area within 
sight of the temple to be cleared of the tombs by which its 
sanctity was impaired. About a hundred years afterwards, 
in the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war (426 e.c,), the 
Athenians instituted a more elaborate lustration, caused 
every tomb to be removed from the island, and established 
a law that ever after any one whose condition seemed to 
threaten its pollution by either birth or death should be at 
once conveyed from its shores. And eveu this was not 
accounted sufficient ; for, in 422, they expelled all its 
secular inhabitants After the overthrow of Corinth, 
in 146 B.c., the commercial element which had in. all pro- 
bability been present from the first in the religious gather- 
ings, came prominently forward, and Delos became the 
central mart of the ^Egean. In the Mithndatic war it was 
laid waste by Menophanes, the general of the Bithynian 
Tring , and it never recovered its former prosperity, though 
it is said that, imder the Boman empire, 10,000 slaves 
were sometimes put up for sale in a single day. Hadrian 
attempted to found a city which was to bear the proud 
name of New Athens j but, when visited by Pausanias 
towards tbe close of the same century, the whole island 
was almost depopulated. It is now absolutely without a 
permanent inhabitant, though during the summer months 
a few shepherds cross over with their flocks from Myconos 
^ or Bheneia. As a religious centre it is replaced by Tenos, 
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and as a commercial centre "by tlie flonrisiiing port of Syra. 
Besides tlie site of tlie cliief settlement or city, the follow- 
ing are the spots of antiquarian interest which can stiU be 
identified : — the temple of Apollo, a splendid building of 
the Doric order which, in the words of Mr Tozer, now 
forms “ a confused heap of white marble fragments, 
columns, bases, and entablatures, lying indiscriminately 
together the portico erected by Philip of Macedon ; the 
base (within the temple area) of the colossal statue dedi- 
cated to the Delian Apollo by the people of Naxos , a 
theatre of Parian marble on the slope of Mount Cynthus ^ 
a temple to Isis, further up the hdl, which probably 
explains the myth of the connection between the brook 
Inopus and the Nile ; the so-called “ treasury ” of Delos , 
an Ionic temple on the summit , and the circular tank or 
lake which supplied the water for the religious rites The 
ordinary buildings on the island were constructed of native 
gianite, but marble was imported for the nobler edifices, 
which were destined to serve as so many quarries to the 
mediaeval builders of Constantinople and Venice. 

Spp Lealce, N’oytlmn O-reeee, Sallier, “Histoire de ITslc de 
Ddlos, ” in Miimii es de. I'Acacl cles Xyieoriji. s Schwenek, Dehacorujn, 
part 1 1825 ; Tozer, “Delos and Ehenexa,” m Academy, 1875 , 
LohegaejUecherohes sur JDdos, Pans, 1876. 

DE LOUTHERBOUBG, Philip James (1740-1812), 
an artist of remarkably versatile ability and interesting 
personality He was born at Strasburg, 31st October 
1740, where his father, the representative of a noble Polish 
family, practised nuniature painting in a semi-amateur 
manner , but he spent the greater part of his life in Lon- 
don, where he was naturalized, and exerted a considerable 
influence on the scenery of the English stage, as well as on 
the artists of the following generation, Turner, Martin, &c. 

Young De Loutherbourg was intended for the Lutheran 
ministry, and was educated at the university^ of Strasburg. 
As the calhngj however, was foreign to his nature, he 
insisted on being a painter, and placed himself under Yanloo 
in Paris. The result was the immediate and precocious de- 
velopment of extraordinary powers Besides this triumph, 
and independently of it, he became a figure in the fashion- 
able s&ciety of that day, and the friend of such men as 
Diderot, who had just then mamly contributed to make 
Gesner celebrated He was elected into the French 
Academy below the age required by the law of the institu- 
tion, and painted landscapes, sea-storms, battles, all of 
which had a celebrity above those of the specialists then 
working in Paris. By temperament whatever was extra- 
ordinary and sensational was attractive to him, and the 
bizarre appeared in all he did. His debut was made by the 
exhibition of twelve pictures, including Storm at Sunset, 
Night, Morning after Eain ; and when he painted common 
things, as a group of asses, he gave the picture such a 
fantastic title as — Father and Mother, Little Fanfan, 
Aunt and Uncle k la Bretagne, Cousin Germain, and 
the Perruquier of all the Faimly. In the next stage of 
his life we find him travelling in Switzerland, Geimany, 
and Italy, distinguishing himself as much by mechanic 
inventions ae by painting. One of these, constructed at 
liis native city, was the wonder of the day, showing quite 
new effects produced in a model theatre. The exhibition 
of lights behind canvas representing the moon and stars, 
the illusory appearance of running water^produced by clear 
blue sheets of metal and gauze, with loose threads of silver, 
and so on, were his devices. Charles Blanc says one of these 
cunous models, called Le S^raphin,” still existed in the 
Palais Eoyal at the date of publication of his work, JtcoU 
Fran^ise. Having repaired to London, De Loutherbourg 
was employed by Garrick, who ofi^ered him £500 a year to 
apply his mechanisms to Drury Lane, and to superintend 
the scene-painting, which he did with complete success, 
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making a new era in the adjuncts of the stage Garrick’s 
own piece, the Ohristmas Tale, and the pantomime, 1781-2, 
introduced the novelties to the public, and the delight not 
only of the masses, but of Reynolds and the artists, w'as 
unbounded. The green trees gradually became russet, the 
moon rose and lit the edges of passing clouds, and all the 
world was captivated by effects we now take little notice of. 
A still greater triumph awaited him on his opening an 
entertainment he called the “ Eidophusicon/’ which showed 
the rise, progress, and result of a storm at sea — that which 
destroyed the great Indiaman, the “ Halsewell," — and the 
Fallen Angels raising the Palace of Pandemonium. De 
Loutherbourg has been called the inventor of the pano- 
rama, but this honour does not belong to him, although it 
first appeared about the same time as the eidophusicoii. 
The first panorama was painted and exhibited by Barker 
the elder. 

All mechanism did not in the least prevent De 
Loutherbourg from painting Lord Howe’s Victory off 
Ushant, 1794, and other large naval pictures, were commis- 
sioned for Greenwich Hospital Gallery, where they still 
remain. TTia grandest work, the Destruction of the Ar- 
mada, is one of the finest sea-fights ever realized on canvas. 
He painted also the Great Fire of London, and several 
historical works, one of these being the Attack of the 
Combined Armies on Valenciennes, 1793 He was made 
RA., in addition to other distinctions, in 1781, shortly 
after which date we find an entirely new mental impulse 
t aking possession of him. He joined Balsamo, Comte de 
Caghostro, and travelled about with this extraordinary 
person, — ^happily leaving him, however, before the priests 
in Rome condemned him to death. We do not hear that 
Mesmer had attracted De Loutherbourg, or that the Revolu- 
tion carried him away, nor do we find an exact record 
of his connection with Caghostro ; but there exists a 
pamphlet published in 1789, A List of a few Cures per- 
formed by Mr and Mrs De Loutherbourg without Medicine, 
which relates some very remarkable examples of such cures. 
Cagliostro had led him to seek the philosopher’s stone, but 
his success was frustrated by a female relative breaking in 
on his nocturnal experiments and destroying the crucible 
at the very moment of projection. He died 11th March 
1812. His publications are few, — some sets of etchings, and 
English Scenery, 1805. His colour is hot and brown, 
which has injured his fame as a painter. 

DELPHI, AeX(^ot, a town of ancient Greece in the 
territory of Phocis, famous as the seat of the most 
important temple and oracle of Apollo. It was situated 
about six mdes inland from the shores of the Corinthian 
Gulf, in a rugged and romantic glen, closed on the N. by 
the steep wall-like under-cliffs of Mount Parnassus..knowu 
as the Pheedriades, or Shining Rocks, on the E.^ and W. 
by two minor ridges or spurs, and on the S. by the irregular 
heights of Mount Cirphis. Between the two mountains 
the Pleistus flowed from east to west, and opposite the 
town received the brooklet of the Castalian fountain, which 
rose in a deep gorge in the centre of the Parnassian cliff. 
The site of the ancient town is now occupied by the village 
of Castri, and the natural features of the scene have been 
somewhat altered by the earthquake of 1870; but the 
main points of interest can still be distinguished. 

The principal building of Delphi was the temple of 
Apollo, which stood immediately under the shelter of the 
northern cliff. It appears to have been of the Doric order 
outside, and of the Ionic within. The front was built of 
Parian marble, and the sculptural decorations were 
extremely rich. One pediment was adorned with repre- 
sentations of Latona, Diana, Apollo, and the Setting Sun, 
and the other with Dionysus and the Thyiades ; the 
eastern architrave was hung with gilded shields presented 
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by tke Atlieaians from the spuds of Marathon, and the 
■western with similar trophies taken by the dStolians from 
the Gauls j while among the subjects of the metopes are 
mentioned Hercules slaying the Lernean Hydra, Bellerophon 
and the Chiinmra, Zeus and Mimas, Pallas and Enceladus, 
and Dionysus and a Giant. In the pro7iaos were inscribed 
the maxims of the Seven Sages of Greece j m the cella 
was the sacred hearth with a perpetual fire and the 
6fjL<f)a\6?, or navel-stone, which was supposed to mark the 
centre of the world ] and in the adytum was the sacred 
tripod and the subterranean chamber from which the 
vapour of prophecy ascended. Of less important buildings 
may be mentioned the Lesche, or public hall, the walls of 
which were adorned with the works of Poiygnotus and 
other master-pieces of ancient art , the theatre, where the 
musical contests connected with the Pythian games were 
held; the Stadiurtii of which there are still considerable 
remains ; and, in the suburb of the same name, the Fylosa, 
or assembly hall of the Amphictyonic Council The town 
was entered from the east by a road from Boeotia known 
as the Schiste, or Cloven Way, and from the west by the 
great Grissean road, which was used by the pilgrims who 
came from the Goriuthian Gulf, and by another which 
stretched north-west to Amphiasa, These roads were 
regarded almost as the property of the temple, and shared in 
its sacredness ; and each Amphictyonic state was bound to 
keep them in repair within its own boundaries. About 
seven miles to the north of the town, on the side of Mount 
Parnassus, was the famous Corycian cave, a large grotto in 
the limestone rock, which afforded the people of Delphi a 
refuge during the Persian invasion. It is now called in the 
district the Sarant’ Aulai, or Forty Courts, and is said to 
be capable of holding 3000 people. 

Of the origin of the Delphian oracle nothing is known 
One legend told how the prophetic virtues of the site 
were discovered by a shepherd whose goats began to 
frisk about under the iuflneuce of the aubterrauean 
vapour; and another related how Apollo, after he had 
slam the great serpent Pytho on the spot, boarded a 
Cretan ship in the neighbouring gulf, and consecrated 
the crew to his service It seems almost certain that 
the place was the seat of a religious establishment 
previous to its connection with the worship of Apollo; 
but its whole historic importance — which can hardly be 
over-estimated — ^is entirely due to this connection. The first 
temple of stone was reputed to have been built by the 
semi-mythical personages Trophonius and Agamedes. It 
was burned down in 548 b c.,but was soon after replaced by 
the building which has already been described The con- 
tract for the work was taken by the Athenian family of the 
Alcm 0 eonids,who were at that time in exile from the tyranny 
of Hippias. They employed the architect Spinfcharus, and 
acquired great credit for the disinterested liberality with 
which they accomplished their task. The principal facts 
in the history of Delphi have already been narrated in the 
article AMPHioxroinr (vol. i. p. 772), where the reader will 
also find an account of the relation in which the temple 
stood to the states of Greece, It only remains to tell how 
the sanctuary audits treasures, which had been miraculously 
saved from the Persians and the Gauls, were put under 
contribution by Sulla for the payment of his soldiers ; 
how Hero removed no fewer than 500 brazen images from 
the sacred precincts ; and how Constantine the Great en- 
riched his new city by the sacred tripods, the statues of 
the Hehconian Muses, the Apollo, and the celebrated Pau 
dedicated by the Greek cities after the conclusion of the 
war with the Medes. Julian afterwards sent Oribasius to 
restore the temple ; but the oracle responded to the 
emperor’s enthusiasm with nothing but a wail over the 
glory that had departed. 
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See Pauaanias for a dptailed description of the to-ivn in the 
second centmy of the Chnstian era , the Ion ol Euripides for many 
iiiteresting descnptions , and among modern works Wilster 
He religions el oiocu^lo Aj)olli/iis Dclphici, Copenha^pn, 1327 ‘ 
Hullinann, Wunligwig des DelpJusche/i Orukels, Das 

Beljjhisck^ Oralel, 1S39 ; Omtius, Anccclota Delimica, i843 • 
ScMiemann in Allgemei-na Zeiiung, 1874 ’ 

DELPHI]:7IA, a festival of Apollo held annually on the 
7th of the month Munychion (April) at Athens, where he 
was styled Delphinios, All that is known of the 
ceremonies is that a number of girls proceeded to his temple 
carrying suppliants’ branches and seeking to propitiate 

Apollo, probably as a god having influence on the sea. It 
was at this time of year that na'vigation opened again after 
the storms of -winter. 

DELTA. See Physical Geogeaphy. 

DELHO, Jean Andr^ (1727-1817), geologist and mete- 
orologist, born at Geneva, February 8, 1727, was descended 
from a family which had emigrated from Lucca and settled 
at Geneva in the 15th century. His father, Francois 
Deluc, was the author of some publications in refuta- 
tion of Mandeville and other rationalistic writers, which 
are best known through Kousseau’s humorous account of 
his ennui in reading them; and he gave his son an 
excellent education, chiefly in mathematics and natural 
science. On completing it he engaged m commerce, which 
principally occupied the first forty-six years of his life, 
without any other intenuption than that which was 
occasioned by some journeys of business into the neigh- 
bouring countries, and a few scientific excursions among 
the Alps. During these, however, he collected by degrees, 
in conjunction with his brother Guillaume Antoine, a 
splendid museum of mineralogy and of natural history in 
general, which was afterwards increased by his nephew 
Andrd Deluc. Heat the same time took a jirominent part 
in politics. In 1768 he was sent to Pans on an embassy 
to the Due de Ohoisenl, whose friendship he succeeded in 
gaining. In 1770 he was nominated one of the Council 
of Two Hundred. Three years later unexpected reverses 
m business made it advisable for him to quit hia native 
town, which he only revisited once for a few days. The 
change was welcome in so far as it set him entirely free 
for scientific pursuits, and it was with little regret that he 
removed to England in 1773. He was made a fellow of 
the Royal Society in the same year, and received the 
appointment of reader to Queen Charlotte, which he con 
tinned to hold for forty-four years, and which afforded him 
both leisure and a competent income. In the latter part 
of his life he obtained leave to make several tours in 
Switzerland, France, Holland, and Germany. In Germany 
he passed the six years from 1798 to 1804 ; and after his 
return he undertook a geological tour through England. 
When he was at Gottingen, in the beginning of his German 
tour, he received the compliment of being appointed 
honorary professor of geology in that university ; but he 
never entered upon the active duties of a professorship. 
He was also a correspondent of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and a member of several other scientific associa- 
tions. 

Hia favourite studies were geology and meteorology. 
The situation of his native country had naturally led him 
to contemplate the peculiarities of the earth’s structure, 
and the properties of the atmosphere, as particularly dis- 
played in mountainous couutries, and as subservient to the 
measurement of heights' He inherited from Ms father a 
sinceie veneration for the doctrines of Christianity, and a 
disposition to defend the Mosaic account of the creation 
against the criticism whose principal weapons were 
furnished by his favourite science His royal patroness 
was most anxious to encourage and promote his labours in 
Lilia flold . and he was generally supposed to have had 
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great success in removing tte objections 'wh.icfi bad been 
advanced by bis antagonists against tbe comparatively 
recent formation of tbe present continents. According to 
Onv-ier, be ranked among tbe first geologists of bis age. 
His piiucipal geological work, Leitres phyugiies et rmrales 
mr Phistoire ds la tsrre (6 vols. 8vo, The Hague, 1778), 
was dedicated to Queen Charlotte. It dealt with tbe 
appearance of momitaius and tbe antiquity of the bninaa 
race, explained the six days of tbe Mosaic creation as so 
many opoebs piecadmg tbe actual state of the globe, 
and attributes the deluge to tbe filling up of cavities 
supposed to have been left void in the interior of the 
earth. This attempt to reconcile religion and science, 
so often since repeated, was ingenious and for a time 
successful with moat minds The theory of tbe Mosaic 
days was maintained in one form or other by several later 
geologists of high repute, though it is scarcely now thought 
worth discussion by any to whom, that title can justly be 
applied, 

Deluc’s original experiments relating to meteorology are 
more valuable to tbe natural philosopher than most of his 
geological work; and he discovered many facts of consider- 
able importance relating to heat and moisture He noticed 
the disappearance of heat in the thawing of ice about the 
same time that Black founded on it his ingenious hypothesis 
of latent heat, He ascertained that water was inore 
dense about 4:0“ Bahr. than at the temperature of freezing, 
expanding equally on each side of the maximum j and he 
was the originator of the theory afterward re-advanced by 
Dalton, that the quantity of aqueous vapour contained 
in any space is independent of the presence or density of 
the air, or of any other elastic fluid ; though it appears 
difficult to reconcile this opinion with some of the experi- 
ments of Deluc’s great rival, Saiissure, a philosopher 
who, as he very candidly allows, made in many respects 
more rapid progress m hygrometry than himself. Deluc’s 
comparative experiments on his own hygrometer and on 
Saussiire's show only that both are imperfect ; but it may 
be inferred from them that a mean between the two would 
m general approach much nearer to the natural scale than 
either taken separately. It appears also probable that 
Sanssura’s is rather less injured by tune than Deluo’s, which 
has been found to indicate an increasing amount of mean 
moisture every year. 

Delue was a man of warm feelings, and of gentle and 
obliging manners, and his literary and scientific merits, as 
well as hk unremitting attention to the service of the 
queen, insured her respect and kindness. He saw her 
daily for many years, and iu his last illness, which was long 
and painful, she showed him repeated marks of benevolent 
regard He died at Windsor on the 7 th of Hovembar 
1817. 

A brief notice of Ms more important works, in addition, to that 
mentioned above, will give a dear idea of the nature aud range 
of Ms scientifio activity. His HecMnTies sicr Zes modiflcatiom de 
VAtmospMre (2 vols 4to, Geneva, 1772 ; 4 vols, 8vo, Par 1784), 
contains many accurate and ingenious experiments upon moisture, 
evaporation, and tbe indications of hygrometers and thermometers, 
applied to tbe barometer employed m determinmg heights. In 
tbe Phil Tram , 1773, appeared Ms account of a new hygrometer, 
which resembled a mercurial thermometer, with an ivory bulb, 
which, expanded by moisture, and caused tbe mercury to descend. 
Tbe first correct miss ever pnbhsbed for measuring heights hy 
the baiometer ware those be gave m the Ph%l. Tram , 1771, p. 
158 His PeZires sur 17Kistoifs> phijsigue de la Terre (8vo, Par. 
1798) were addressed to Professor Blumenbach. The substance 
bad already appealed in tbe Journal de Physique, for 1790, 1791, and 
1798. The volume contains an essay wntten for a prize at 
Haarlem in 1791, but without success, on the existence of a 
General Pnneiple of Morality. It also gives an interestiiig 
account of some conversations of the antOior with Voltaire and 
Rousseau. Deluo was an ardent admirer of Bacon, on whose 
writings he published two woiks , — Bacon tel qn’il esi (8vo, Berlin, 
1800), shewing the bad faith of the French translator, who had 
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omitted many passages favourable to revealed religion, and Prdcis 
de la Philosophie de Bacon (2 vols, 8vo, Paris, 1802), giving an in- 
teresting view of the progress of natural science leitres sur la 
Ghristwnisrm (Berlin and Hanover, 1801, 1803) was a contro- 
versial correspondence with Dr Teller of Berlin in regard to the 
Mosaic cosmogony. His TraUe Slirnentaire de Beologia (Svo, Paris, 
1809, also m Enghsh, by Delafite, the same year), was principally 
intended aa a refutation of the Vnlcanian system of Hutton and 
Playfair, who deduced tbe changes of tbe earth's structure from the 
operation of fire, and attiibuted a higher antiquity to the present 
state of the continents than is required in the Heptunian system 
adopted by Deluc after Dolomieu He sent to the Royal Society, 
m 1809, a long paper on separating the chemical from the elec- 
trical effect of the pile, with a description of the electric column and 
aerial electroscope, m which he advanced opinions so little in 
unison with the latest discoveries of the day, that the council 
deemed it inexpedient to admit them into the Tramactions 
He had, indeed, on other occasions shown somewhat too much 
scepticism in the rejection of new facts ; and be had never 
been convinced even of Cavendish’s all-important discovery of 
the composition of water. Ihe paper was afterwaids published 
in. Hicbolson’s Jcnurnal (xxvi ), and the dry column described in 
it was constructed by vanous experimental philosophers. Many 
other of Ms papers on subjects kindred to those already men- 
tioned are to be found in the Tramactions and in the PhilO' 
sophical Magaeine. See Philosophical Magcunine, November 
1817 

DELUGE, a submersion of the world, related by various 
nations as having taken place in a primitive age, and iu 
which all, or nearly all, living beings are said to have 
perished. By this definitiou we exclude all partial fioods, 
and also the theory which would account for deluge-stones 
as exaggerations of traditions of local inundations. Upon a 
low level of culture, as Yon Hahn has shown, the memory 
of the most striking events is hardly preserved even 
for a few generations. It is best therefore to regard the 
story of the deluge as a subdivision of the primitive man’s 
cosmogony. The problem with which he had to deal was 
a complicated one, — given the eternity of matter to account 
for the origin of the world. The best solution, which pre- 
sented itself (and that only to the shrevrder races) was to 
represent creation as having taken place repeatedly, and 
the world as having passed through a series of demolitions 
and reconstructions. (See Oosmogont). This explains 
the confusion between the creation and the deluge noticed 
by various travellers, eg., among the Iroquois and the 
Santals — a confusion, however, which is only apparent, for 
the deluge is, when thoroughly realized, practically a second 
creation. Thus Manui the hero of the Indian flood-story, 
was, by permission of Brahma, the creator of the present 
human race. Noah is called by Arabic writers “ the 
second Adam,” and Maui might with as good a right he 
called the Noah as the Adam of New Zealand. We, iu the 
adult age of the world, have renounced those mythical 
forms of expression, but we still retain much of the feeling 
which prompted them. The wonder of creation is even to 
us constantly renewed in spring ; to primitive man it was 
renewed in a special sense in each of the great world-cycles 
of mythology. We may lay it down, then, aa a canon at 
the outset, that the various deluge-stories must be viewed 
in combination, and explained on a common principle At 
the same time we must be careful not to confound different 
“ deposits ” of tradition, and mus^ regard primarily the 
earliest and most original forms of myth^s. As in the case 
of the cosmogonies, a few typical specimens wiUb© all that 
can here be described. 

I. Among the Semitic races the seniority belongs to the 
Babylonians. Till lately, the only version of their story 
known to us was that of Berosus (Miiller, JTragmenfa, ii. 
601), who relates that the god Kronoa appeared to 
Sisuthrus, tenth king of Babylon [qf. .Noah, tenth patriarch] 
iu a dream, and warned him of the coming deluge. The 
details remind us a good deal of the biblical narrative, ex- 
cept that Xisuthrus is also accompanied by a steersman and 
by his near friends. Even the thrice repeated letfcing-out 
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of the birds is mentioned. At last the ship (as it is called) 
grounded “ on a certain mountain/' where Xisuthrus 
erected an altar and sacrificed; after which both he and 
his companions disappeared [(/. the “ translation " of 
Enoch], The duration of the deluge is not stated, and its 
cause is left bo be inferred from the special commendation 
of Xisuthrus for his piety. Berosus has evidently drawn 
from cuneiform sources, but those sources have not yet 
been discovered. Our most valuable authority for the 
Babylonian deluge-story is the portion of the 11th lay of 
the great mythological epic, discovered by Mr George Smith, 
It came from the library of King Assurbanipal, and 
dates from about 660 b.c , but the Accadian original from 
which it was translated may well (says the cautious 
Assyriologue, Dr Schrader) have been composed between 
lOOOand 2000 B.a, while the myths themselves will of course 
be much older. The hero of the deluge bears the name of 
Tam-zi (“ the sun of life, ” cf. Tammuz), for so, with Mr 
Sayce, the signs should most probably be read He is 
called the son of Ubara-tutu, an Accadian name meaning 
" the splendour of sunset " (Lenormant, Sayce). This 
version of the story differs in several respects from that of 
Berosus. The deity who warns Tamzi is Hea (god of know- 
ledge and of the waters), who orders him to build a ship, 
and to put into it his household and his wealth and the 
beasts of the field. All this is related by Tamzi to the 
(solar) hero “ Izdubar.” He tells how he coated the ship 
within and without with bitumen (c/. Gen. vi 11), how 
he intrusted all to a “ seaman,” how Samas, the sun-god, 
and other gods (Hea is not now mentioned) sent rain, and 
how the rain-flood “ destroyed all hfe from the face of the 
earth.” (Why the deluge was sent is a little uncertain, 
owing to the mutilated condition of the tablets.) On the 
seventh day there was a calm, and the ship stranded on 
the mountain Hizir. Another seven days, and Tamzi let 
out “ a dove ” (1), then a swallow, both of which returned, 
aud a raven which did not return. Then he left the ship 
and made a libation; Mr Smith’s “altar” is uncertain. 
Einally, Hea intercedes with Bel that there be no second 
deluge, after which “ Tamzi and his wife, and the people, 
were carried away to be like the gods.” Such are the 
leading authentic features of the Babylonian narrative, or 
rather narratives, for its inconsistencies and repetitions are 
such as to force upon us the hypothesis that two documents 
originally existed, which have been welded together by an 
editor. 

II. The Jewish narrative, like the Babylonian, has been 
thought to consist of two documents, an Elohistic and a 
Yahvistic, which have been connected by an editor. They 
appear to differ in various details, — e.g., in the duration of 
the flood (the Elohist extends it to a whole solar year), and i 
in the description of the introduction of the animals into 
the ark (the Elohist alludes to the legal distinction between 
clean and unclean). But they have certainly the same 
origin, for they entirely coincide in the mam outlines {e.g., 
in ascribing the flood to the depravity of mankind, in the 
mode of hToah’s rescue, and in the promise that the 
catastrophe should not recur), and even in not a few ex- 
pressions, among which are the names for the flood and the 
ark. They agree, further, in this important point, that 
some expressions point to a universal deluge, others to one 
which only affected a level inland region like that of 
Mesopotamia. We naturally ask, therefore, are the former 
involuntary exaggerations % or “ survivals ” of a primeval 
myth 1 Both views are held by respectable critics , but 
the latter is more favoured by analogy and by the remark- 
able parallelism between both the biblical narratives 
(especially the Yahvistic) and the Bahylonian. 

These two — the Babylonian and the Jewish — are the 
only fully developed deluge-stories told by any of the 
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Seniitic nations In what relation, then, do they stand to 
each other ? Was the Babylonian borrowed from the 
Jewi5,h (or from some earlier form of the story, of which 
the Jewish is an abridgment), or vice versa 1 On the one 
hand, the Babylonian story as a whole perhaps produces an 
impression of greater originality than the Jewish; for (not 
to mention other points) in the former the order m which 
the birds are sent out is much more natural. On the other, 
the “ark,” or rather “chest,” of the Jewish narrative 
sounds more archaic than the “ ship ” of the Babylonian. 
The word for “ deluge ” in Genesis is also evidently 
archaic, as appears from the facts that it only occurs once 
again (Psalm xxix. 3), and that the editor in Genesis 
needed to explain it by the word “ water ” (Gen. vi. 17, 
“the flood, viz., water”) It is possible, therefore, to 
hold that the Jevs^ish story is a distinct offshoot of a 
common Semitic tradition. Bolder critics will maintain 
that the account m Genesis must be taken in connection 
with the other narratives which can be explained by, and 
are therefore possibly dependent upon, parallel Babylonian 
narratives. (See Babylonia and Cosmogony). They 
will urge that “ chest ” may have been substituted for 
“ship” to avoid an anachronism, mankind in Hoah’s 
time not having perhaps reached the sea ; and that the 
archaic word for “ deluge ” does not prove the antiquity of 
a developed deluge-story ; also that there are traces in 
Genesis (see iv. 17 -24, vi 1-3) of another and presumably 
native Hebrew view, according to which the moral degenera- 
tion of man was explained without a deluge. The question 
is a large one, but may perhaps be reduced to this — Can the 
Yahvistic narrative in Genesis be safely broken up into 
several ^ There is some evidence, both internal and (see 
the prophetic references to Genesis) external to show that 
it can, but it would be premature in this place to pro- 
nounce whether the evidence is sufficient It will hardly 
be possible, however, to derive the Yahvistic flood-story from 
Babylonia, and not the Elohistic, as has been suggested ; 
for though the former is nearest to the Babylonian story 
(e.g., it ascribes the flood entirely to a rain-storm, whereas 
the latter introduces also the waters below the firmament), 
the latter agrees with it in all essential points, and even in 
the minor point of the bitumen Let it be remarked in pass- 
ing that, even if the material of the biblical narratives be 
taken from the Babylonian, the former have received a 
peeuhar and original stamp, both by their monotheism and 
by the moral significance so emphatically given to the catas- 
trophe, just as by the addition of the lovely story of the 
rainbow the Elohist has produced a conclusion far superior, 
artistically speaking, to that of his Babylonian prede- 
cessor. 

HI. Another of the great countries by which the 
Israelites might have been influenced was Egypt; but 
m this, even more than in a former, case a direct 
Egyptian influence is out of the question. The deluge- 
story was entirely unknown in the Hlle-valley. It ia 
commonly said, but erroneously, that this was owing to 
the absence of sudden catastrophes of the nature of an in- 
undation. But if the terrestrial deluge is really (see below) 
only a transformation of the celestial, there is no reason 
why the story should not have grown up in Egypt, if the 
imagination of its inhabitants had invited such a develop- 
ment ; for the germs of the deluge-story certainly existed 
in Egypt. The Book of the Bead constantly refers to the 
sun-god, Ha, as voyaging in a boat on the celestial ocean ; 
and a story in an inscription of the archaic period (Seti I.) 
embodies a conception altogether analogous to that of the 
narrative in Genesis. According to this myth — ^whicli is 
described by M. NaviUe — Ea, the creator, being disgusted 
with the insolence of mankind, resolves to extermmate them. 
The massacre causes human blood to flow to Heliopolis, 
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Upon wliicli Ba repdiits, aud sT^ears -with uplifted hand not 
to destroy mankind again, ' 

IV. The deluge-story exists in several forms in Indian 
literature. It does not, however, appear to be a genuine 
Aryan myth, for there in no clear reference to it in the Mig 
Veda. The ’Satcepatka Bialimana, where it fi»‘3t occurs, 
was written (Weber) not long before the Christian era. 
Another version, in. which the lacuuse of the earliei one 
are fiUei up, is given iu the MctMhhcLmtat but this poem, 
though it existed in part before the Christian era, did not 
assume its present form till long afterwards A third 
version, still more decidedly Indian m character, is given 
in the BMgctvata Purdna., but the earliest possible date 
of this work is the 12th century A.B,, which deprives its 
account of the deluge of all claim to originality. It is 
worth noticing, however, that it agrees with the biblical 
narrative m two subordinate points — the mtrodnction of 
ammals into the ark or box, and the interval of seven days 
between the warnmg and its fulfilment. The principal 
feature of the oldest flood-story is the part assigned to the 
fish, which warns Manu of the deluge, aud ultimately saves 
him by drawing his ship to a northern mountain. The 
selection of the fish (which is clearly divine) is so out of 
character with the most genuine portions of Aryan 
mythology that ic proves the foreign origin of the Indian 
narrative, perhaps we may even say, the Semitic origin 
Not that the fish-god is peculiar to the Semitic world, but 
that he is un-Indian, and can so easily have reached India 
from a Semitic source. If the Indians sent apes, sandal- 
wood, and purple (both names and things) to Assyria, why 
should not the flood-story have been sent in exchange with 
other products of Mesopotamia? True, the fish does not 
appear in the present form, of the Mesopotamian story, but 
it probably did appear m the original myth, for among 
the -titles of the god who warned Tamzi (see above) are 
“fish of the abyss,” “beneficent, saviour fish.” We 
admit the strong local colouring of the Indian story, 
which cleceived even Weber (but not Burnouf), but this 
is exactly paralleled by the Hottentot colouring (Bleek) 
of several South Africau stories of Christian origin 
Whether the early Irauiaus had a flood-story is perhaps 
uncertain, since the Avesta gives but little information 
respecting mythology, aud it has not come down to us 
complete. But none was known to the Persians about 
1000 A..D (al-Biruui), 

V. In Grreece there appear to have been several floating 
flood-stories, which in time became localised and attached 
to the names of heroes. They all represent the flood as 
destroying all but a few men, and even iu their least 
original forms they still contain many peculiar features 
which can only have arisen from an independent exercise 
of the mythopoeic faculty. The most famous of them is 
that of Deucalion, and of this the earliest aud simplest 
form IS in Pindar (Olymp. ix. 64), who identifies the 
mountain where Deucalion and Pyrrha lauded, and where 
without marriage they “gat themselves a race from stones ” 
(not a late Greek etymological fancy, for it recurs among 
American tribes), with Mount Parnassus. Apollodorus (about 
100 B.O.) has infused fresh life into this story, perhaps from a 
Semitic source j he extends the range of the flood to “ most 
parts of Greece,” aud states that Deucalion (like Moah and 
Xisuthrus) offered sacrifice after the flood. Lucian (160 
A D.), laughing in his sleeve, gives a still more conspicuously 
Semitic account {Be dea ByriafO. 12, 13), in which we hear 
for the first time of a “great box,” and of “children and 
wives,” “swine and horses, aud the kinds of lions and 
serpents, (kc., all by pairs,” as entering the ark. It was a 
confusion of this kind which led to the charge of Oelsus, 
that the authors of the books of Moses had “ put a new 
stamp on the story of Deucalion ; ” — reason sufficient for 
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confining ouiselves as much as possible to primitive 
versions of mythic narratives. 

VL America, which abounds in cosmogonies, is naturally 
not deficient in deluge-stones. Mr Gatlin says, that 
“amongst 120 diffeieiit tribes that he has visited in Morth 
and South and Central America, not a tribe exists that has 
not related to him distinct or vague traditions of such a 
calamity, in which one, or three, or eight persons were 
saved above the waters on the top of a high mountain ” 
{Oheepa, p. 2). It is extremely difficult to tell how far 
Christian influences may have determined the form of these 
stories. When, for instance, we find such a peculiar point 
as the sending out of the birds to see whether the flood 
had abated, we are disinclined to build any argument on 
the circumstance. We do find, it is true, strange points of 
agreement between the Greek and the Polynesian myths, 
yet considering the vast extent of Christian missionary 
activity in America, we are bound to special caution. 

In addition to this, the American deluge-stories convey 
au impression that they have lost much of their ongiual 
accuracy. The Polynesiau myths, on the contrary, are still 
almost as transparent as ever. But we shall have occasion 
to speak of these presently. 

Instead of proceeding further with a detailed examination 
of myths, let us briefly touch on three general q^uestions 
arising out of the subject. (1.) Is the deluge-story found 
among all nations? The Egyptians and (probably) the 
Persians had none ; and it is doubtful whether it exists 
in uou-Mahometau Africa. Probably, too, large deductions 
should be made from the myths of savage tribes, on the 
ground of Christian influences, even when related by well- 
informed travellers. (2.) Was the deluge-story propagated 
from a single centre ? An affirmative answer has often 
been returned, ey., by Hugh Miller, Testimony of the Bocks, 
p. 282. It is impossible, however, to j'nstify this from the 
mere fact of the superficial resemblance of the different 
narratives. These may be accounted for (on the ordinary 
historical theory of the flood-story) from the similarity of 
the circumstances of partial floods everywhere ] or (if we 
regard it as based on a nature-myth) from the fact that, 
by a fundamental law of psychology, the universal wondeis 
of nature everywhere receive (within certain limits) a 
similar mythic expression Granting, therefore, in its fullest 
extent the non-originality of many deluge-stones, we main- 
tain that the evidence points on the whole to the existence 
of several independeut centres from which these stones 
were propagated. (3 ) Restricting ourselves to the con 
sideratiott of the non-biblical forms of the narrative, we now 
inquire, what was their original significance ? A provi- 
sional answer, it is true, has already been given, but one* 
which does not account for the peculiar details of the most 
original deluge-stories. The only explanation of these 
which has yet been offered is derived from comparative 
mythology. It is agreed by mybhologisfcs that the exclusive 
subjects of really primitive traditional stories are frequently 
recurring natural phenomena. Consequently the elemen- 
tary mythic descriptions or pictures of these phenomena 
were the most available material when, at a later period of 
mental growth, the attempt was made to construct a rude 
cosmogonical theory. Those “ demolitions and reconstruc- 
tions ” of the world of which we spoke at the outset could 
only be narrated on the basis of these earliest, simplest, 
most primitive myths. What then was the natural 
phenomenon which, in a mythic dress, formed the sub- 
stratum of the deluge-stories 1 Mot merely an annually 
recurring river-flood, such as those of the Euphrates, for the 
phenomenal basis of myths must be something strikingly 
wonderful as well as frequently recurring. This the inun- 
dations of a river are not, neither could they he regarded 
as calamities. But the phenomena of the sky and especially 
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of the sun are, to the primitive man, daily miracles. 
Hence the theory (Schirren and Garland) that the deluge 
of the stones we are considering has been transferred from 
the sky to the earth, that it is in a word an ether-myth 
This mode of explanation is not set aside by referring to 
quasi- historical details in the deluge-stories For as soon 
as the mythic stage begins to he outgrown, rationalism 
appears. In this transitional period (commonly of long 
duration) the old nature-myths are modided. Some mythic 
elements remain, others are turned into prose. The 
attempt to explain the existence of the world on the basis 
of an ether-myth was an early symptom of the denaturaliza- 
tion of which we have spoken. At a stdl more advanced 
stage of the process, the flood often ceased to be universal, 
and was restricted to the home of those who related the 
story, or to the region from which they supposed themselves 
to have migrated. At last the shrewder intellects (e g , 
among the Tahitians and some of the American Indians) 
even clutched at phenomena like those of fossil-shells found 
on hills to prove the hteral truth of their deluge 

The most plausible arguments for the celestial deluge- 
theory are derived from the Polynesian mythology. In 
the flood-story of Eaiatea, given by Ellis {Polymsian 
Researches, ii 58-9), the flood rose ‘‘ as the sun approached 
the horizon,” and the island where the fisherman found 
refuge is called Toa-marama, i e., moon-tree (tree reaching 
up into the moon), which reminds us of the Teutonic world- 
ash-tree, Yggdrasil, and the mythic mountain of the 
Babylonians (see below) and other nations. At Hawau the 
flood was even called “ flood of the moon,” and at New 
Zealand “flood of day’s eye” (^.e., the sun). Schirren 
explains aU these myths as pictures of sunset, just as he 
derives the cosmogonies from myths of sunrise. But most 
of them are more easily explained, with Gerland, as ether- 
myths. The sun and moon were imagined as peaks 
emerging out of a flood — sometimes as canoes, sometimes as 
a man and his wife — the sole survivors (except perhaps the 
stars, their children) from the inundation. There was, 
however, no fixity of meaning. The stars were sometimes 
regarded as ships ; hut so too were the clouds, “ Tangaloa’s 
ships.” The Babylonian story, as represented in the 11th 
Izdubar lay, suggests a similar theory The names of 
the hero and his father mean “the (morning) sun” and 
^‘the evening-glow.” The flood is a rain-flood, and the 
“ father of the rain ” (cf J ob xxxviii. 28) is the celestial 
ocean, which in the original myth must have been itself the 
deluge ; and the “ ship ” is like that in which the Egyptian 
, sun-god voyages in the sea of ether. The mountain on which 
the survivors come to land was originally (as m Polynesia) 
the great mythic mountain (cf. the Accadian Jcharsah 
Jairra, “ mountain of the east ”), which joins the sky to the 
earth, and serves as an axis to the celestial vault. Traces 
•of an ether-myth have also been discovered in the Indian 
deluge-story, as indeed is only natural if it be based ou 
the Babylonian. In the Mahdhhdrata, the divine fish has 
a horn issuing from his head, which reminds us of other 
horned deities, whose solar origin is admitted, such as Baal 
and the Berosian Cannes (See also Schiiren, Wander- 
'uiigeii der J^euseelander, p, 193, who is,- however, too 
fanciful to be a safe guide). 

Two points should be mentioned in conclusion, (1 ) 
Though a moral significance is by no means always 
attributed to the deluge, it is more common than might 
have been expected. In the MaMhMrata (line 12,774) it 
takes the form not of retribution but of purification, which 
agrees with Plato’s view {TvmcBus, p, 22). We find it in 
America among the Quicht^s, but this may perhaps be a 
later addition, as is certainly the case in one of the 
forms of the Tahitian myth (Waitz, vi. 271). And (2.) 
the deluge is not always the last of those periodical 
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destructions alluded to at the beginning of this article. A 
few races suppose the last huk lu the series to he a great 
fire which swept every living thing from the earth, except 
(as some American Indians say) a few who took refuge in 
a deep cave This last feature, however, has a slightly 
suspicious resemblance to Gen xix. 29, and, to say the 
least, the conflagration is not a myth of such proved 
antiquity and spontaneity as the deluge. It is too sugges- 
tive of artificial systems like that of the Stoics. 

Authorities — ^Bahyloman story . Mr George Smith’s papers m 
Transactioiis of Biblical Archmlogtcal Soc., ii 213-64, m 530-96 ; 
lATiormasit, Les premieres civilisations, Xotcl ii 3-146 ; Delitzsch, 
George SrmtKs Ghald Genesis, 318-21 Biblical narrative Com- 
mentanes on Genesis, by Knobel and. DiLbnajm, Dehtzsch, 
Kalisch ; Ewald, Bihlische Jahi lucher, vu. 1-23 ’'ndian : Mnu 
SmsTcnt Texts, i. 196-201 , Bumouf, BMgavata Furdna, n. 191 , 
Weber, Indisclie Studten, i. 161-232 ; Tumour, Maliavanso, 1 131 
(lefemng to a local flood m its present form) Greek . Preller, 
Aufsatze, 165-7. Vogul (Altaic) , Hunfalvy, summarized by L 
Adam., Itevuedep7mlologie,i Q-li Lap ¥ras, Lapjmsk Mythologie, 
reviewed in Xif Centralhlatt, 'hla.idh. 1, 1873 America Bancroft, 
Native Races, &c , v 12-16 , Schoolcraft, Notes on the Iroquois, 
p 358 Polynesia Schirren, JVandeningen der Neuseelander 
{Riga, 1856) , Gerland, Waltz’s Antliropologie, vi. 296-73. General 
woika . Pictet, Origines Jitdo-eurojoiennes, ii 620, &c , Luken, Die 
TradiMonan des MeMcTbengescUeahts (Munster, 1869). (T K C ) 

DEMADES, an orator and demagogue who flourished 
in the 4th century b.o He was oiiginally of humble posi- 
tion, and was employed at one time as a common sailor, 
but he rose partly by his eloquence and partly by his 
unscrupulous character to a prominent position at Athens. 
He espoused the cause of Philip in the war against 
Olynthus, and was thus brought mfco bitter and Irfe-loug 
enmity with Demosthenes. Notwithstanding his sym- 
pathies he fought against the Macedonians in the battle of 
Ohseronea, after which he was instrumental m procuring a 
treaty of peace between Macedon and Athens through his 
influence with Philip. He contmued to he a favourite of 
Alexander, and, prompted by a bribe, saved Demosthenes 
and the other obnoxious Athenian orators from his ven- 
geance. His conduct in supporting the Macedonian cause, 
yet receivmg any bribes that were offered by the opposite 
party, caused him to be heavily fined more than once ; and 
his flagrant disregard of law and honour ultimately led the 
citizens of Athens to pass upon him the sentence of atimia. 
This was recalled in 322 on the approach of Antipater, to 
whom the citizens sent Demades and Phocion as ambassa- 
dors. Before settmg out he persuaded the citizens to pass 
sentence of death upon Demosthenes and his followers who 
had fled from Athens Harpalus and Antipater both, suc- 
ceeded in bribing him to their cause ) but the latter, 
discovering while Demades was with him on another 
embassy m 318 a correspondence which showed him to have 
been at the same time in communication with Perdiecas, 
put him to death along with his son Deraeas. A fragment 
of a speech bearing his name is to be found in the Oratoo'es 
Attici, but its genuineness is exceedingly doubtful. 

DEMEEARA, or Dbmeraey, a river and county of 
British Guiana. See Guiana. 

DEMETEE. See Ceebs, vol. v. p. 345. 

DEMETEIA, a festival in honour of Demeter, held at, 
seed-time, and lasting ten days. It appears to be the same 
as that generally called ThesTMtphoria, 

DEMETRIUS I., king of Macedonia, a son of Antigonus 
and Stratonice, snrnamed Poliorcetes, or the Besieger. 
Both father and sou play an important, part in the 
vicissitudes of the Macedonian empire after th® death of 
Alexander the Great. Demetrius grew up’ to be a beautiful 
young man, reared in the fulueas of the new Macedonian 
life, devoted to Greek science, and inspired with an e^er 
ambition to rival the ancient heroes of his race. He united 
with these lofty aims a love of, ©nental magnificence which 
formed at once the chief splendour and the principal weak- 
VII. — 8 
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ness of Ids Macedonian prototype. At the age of twenty- 
two he was sent by his father against Ptolemy, who had 
mvaded Syria; he was totally defeated near Gaza,, but 
soon repaired his loss by a victory which he obtained 
over Cilles, in the neighbourhood of Myus After con- 
ducting an expedition against Babylon, and engaging in 
several campaigns against Ptolemy on the coasts of Cilicia 
and Cyprus, Demetrius sailed with a fleet of 260 ships to 
Athens, and restored the Athenians to liberty, by freeing 
them from the power of Cassander and Ptolemy, and 
expelling the garrison which had been stationed there under 
Demetrius Phalereus. After this successful expedition he 
besieged and took Munychia, and defeated Cassander at 
Thermopylie His reception at Athens, after these victories, 
was attended with the greatest servility, and under the 
title of “ The Preserver ” the Athenians worshipped him as 
a tutelary deity. In the next campaign he defeated 
Menelans by land, and completely destroyed the naval 
power of Ptolemy. After an interval spent at Cyprus, he 
endeavoured to punish the Ehodians for having deserted 
his cause ; and his ingenuity in devising new instruments 
of siege, in his unsuccessful attempt to reduce the capital, 
gained him the appellation of Poliorcehes. He returned a 
second time to Greece as liberator. But traces of Oriental 
despotism showed themselves, and the licentiousness and 
extravagance of Demetrius made the Athenians regret the 
government of Cassander He soon, however, roused the 
jealousy of the successors of Alexander; and Seleucus, 
Cassauder, and Lysimachus united to destroy Antigonus 
and his son. The hostile armies met at Ipsus, 301 b o. 
Antigonus was killed in the battle, and Demetnus, after 
sustaining a severe loss, retired to Ephesus This reverse 
of fortune raised him many enemies ; and the Athenians, 
who had lately adored him as a god, refused even to admit 
him mbo their city. But he soon afterwards ravaged the 
territory of Lysimachus, and effected a reconciliation with 
Seleucus, to whom he gave his daughter Stratonice lu 
marriage. Athens was at this time oppressed by the 
tyranny of Cassander ; but Demetrius, after a protracted 
blockade, gamed possession of the city, and pardoned the 
inhabitants their former misconduct The loss of his 
possessions in Asia recalled him from Greece ; and he 
established himself on the throne of Macedonia by the 
murder of Alexander, the son of Cassander, 294 b.o But 
here he was continually threatened by Pyrrhus, who took 
advantage of his occasional absence to ravage the defence- 
less part of his kingdom; and at length the combined 
forces of Pyrrhus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, assisted by 
the disaffected among his own subjects, obliged him to leave 
Macedonia after he had sat on the throne for seven years 
He passed into Asia, and attacked some of the provinces 
of Lysimachus with varying success ; hut famine and 
pestilence destroyed the greater part of his army, and he 
retired to the court of Seleucus to seek support and 
assistance. Here he met with a kind reception; but, 
nevertheless, hostilities soon broke out ; and after he had 
gained some advantages over his son-in-law, Demetrius was 
totally forsaken by his troops in the field of battle, and 
became an easy prey to the enemy. His son Antigonus 
offered Seleucus all his possessions, and even his person, 
in order to procure his father’s hberty ; but all proved 
unavailing, and Demetrius died in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age, after a confinement of three years, 284. b.o. His 
remains were given to Antigonus, honoured with a splendid 
funeral at Corinth, and thence conveyed to Demetrias His 
posterity remained in possession of the Macedonian throne 
till the time of Perseus, who was conquered by the 
Eomans. See MAOEDomA. 

DEMETBIUS II., king of Macedonia, son of Antigonus 
Gonnatas, who was a son of Demetrius Poliorcetes. He 
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occupied thd throne for ten years, but little is known of 
him TTis reign coincided with the period of the Achaean 
league, which was then strengthened by an alliance with 
the CEtolians Only a fragment of Macedonian power 
remained in Greece , a few towns in the Peloponnesus were 
held by Macedonian governors Demetrius offered a slight 
opposition to the two patriotic leagues, and wrested Bceotia 
from the (Etolians. At his death in 232 b.c Antigonus 
Doson undertook the government for his son Philip, who 
was under age 

DEMETRIUS I , named Soter, king of Syria, was sent to 
Rome as a hostage during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
He contrived, however, to escape from confinement, partly 
through the assistance of the historian Polybius, and 
established himself on tb e throne. He acquired his surname 
from the Babylonians on account of the expulsion of 
Heraclides from their capital, and is famous in Jewish 
history for his contests with the Maccabees, Demetrius 
fell in battle against the usurper Balas, about 150 B.c. 

DEMETRIUS II , surnamed Nicator, the son of the 
preceding, lived in exile during the usurpation of Balas. At 
the head of a body of Cretan mercenaries, and with the 
assistance of Ptolemy PLilometer, whose daughter he 
married, he regained the throne of Syria. His cruelties 
and vices, however, ultimately procured his expulsion from 
the kingdom ; and Antiochus, the infant son of Balas, was 
proclaimed king in his stead. After ten years’ captivity in 
Parthia he succeeded in estabhshing himself once more 
upon the throne ; but his wife Cleopatra, indignant at his 
subsequent marriage with a daughter of the Parthian king, 
procured his assassination (126 B.o ). 

DEMETRIUS III , called Uucerus, also Euergetes and 
Philometor, king of Syria, was the fourth son of Antiochus 
Grypus. By the assistance of Ptolemy Lathyrus he re- 
covered part of his >Syrian dominions from Antiochus 
Eusebes, and held his court at Damascus. He assisted the 
Jews against Alexander Janneeus. In attempting to 
dethrone his brother Philip he was defeated by the Arabs 
and Parthians and taken prisoner. He was kept in con- 
finement in Parthia by king Mithridates until his death. 

DEMETRIUS, an orator and Peripatetic philosopher, 
surnamed Phalereus, from the Attic demos of Phalerus, 
where he was horn. He was the son of a poor man named 
Phanostratus, and was a scholar of Theophrastus, Ho 
governed the city of Athens as representative of Cassander 
for ten years, and 360 statues were erected to his honour. 
On the restoration of the old democracy by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, he was obliged to leave the city, and escaped 
into E^t, where he was protected by Ptolemy Lagus, 
This king, it is said, having asked his advice concerning 
the succession of his children to the throne, was advised by 
Demetrius to leave his crown to the children of Eurydice, 
rather than to Philadelphus, the son of Berenice. This 
displeased Philadelphus so much, that when his father died 
he banished Demetrius ; and the unfortunate exile put an 
end to his hfe by the poison of an asp (282 b. c.) Demetrius 
composed more works in prose and verse than any other 
Peripatetic of his time. His writings treated principally 
of poetry, history, politics, rhetonc, and .accounts of 
embassies; but none are extant. The treatise Trepl 
ipfjLTjveia^, which is often ascribed to him, is probably the 
work of a later Alexandrian of the same name. 

DEMETRIUS, a Cynic philosopher, was a disciple of 
Apollonius of Tyana, to whom he afterwards proved an 
able antagonist. He spent the greater part of his life at 
Corinth, and first became famous during the reign of 
Caligula. The emperor, wishing to gain the philosopher 
to his interest, sent him a large present ; hut Demetrius 
refused it with indignation, and said, If Caligula wishes 
to bnbe me, let him send me his crown.” Vespasian was 
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displeased witli his insolence, and banished him; but the 
Cynic derided the punishment, and bitterly inveighed 
against the emperor. He hved to an advanced age ; and 
Seneca observes that nature had brought him forth to show 
mankind how an exalted genius may live uncoirupted by 
the vices of the world. 

DEMETEIIJS, or Dmitei. See Russia 

DEMID OEF, a Russian fanuly honourably distinguished 
in various ways in the history of their country. 

I. Demidoff, Nikita, the founder of the family, originally 
a blacksmith serf, was born about 1665. His skill m the 
manufacture of arms won him notoriety and fortune ; and 
an iron foundry which he established for the Government 
became another source of wealth to him. Peter the Great, 
with whom he was a favourite, ennobled him in 1720 

IL Demidoff, Aeiiifij, son of the former, greatly in- 
creased the wealth he had mherited by the discovery (along 
with his son) of gold, silver, and copper mines, which they 
worked with permission of the Government for their own 
profit. He died about 1740. 

III. Demidoff, Paul Geigoeje-vich, nephew of the 
preceding (bom in 1738, died in 1821), was a gieat traveller, 
and devoted himself to scientific studies, the prosecution 
of which among his countrymen he encouraged by the estab- 
hshment of professorships, lyceums, and museums He 
founded the annual prize of 6000 roubles, adjudged by 
the Academy of Sciences to the author of the most valu- 
able contribution to Russian literature. 

IV. Demidoff, Nikolay Nikititch, nephew of the 
preceding, was born in 1774, and died at Plorence id 1828 
During the invasion of Napoleon he commanded a regiment 
equipped at his own expense. He also greatly increased 
hvs resources as a capitalist by successful mining operations, 
and like his uncle used his wealth to multiply facilities 
for the scientific culture of the inhabitants of Moscow. 
The erection of four bridges at St Petersburg was mainly 
due to his liberality.^ In 1830 a collection of his pam- 
])hlets, Opuscules d^JEcononie Folitigue et Pixvee, was pub- 
lished at Paris. 

V Demidoff, An-atoli, son of Paul, was born at 
Florence in 1812, and died at Paris in 1870. Educated in 
France, his life was chiefly spent in that country and in 
Italy. After his marriage with the daughter of Jerome 
Bonaparte, he lost for a time the favour of the Emperor 
Nicholas on account of provision having been made in the 
contract for the education of his children as Roman 
Catholics. During the Crimean war he was a member of 
the Russian diplomatic staff at Vienna. Like other mem- 
bers of his house, he expended large sums to promote 
education and to ameliorate the physical condition of his 
fellows. His munificence as a patron of art gave him 
European celebrity. The superb work, Voyage dans la 
Eussie mendioiiale et la Qnmee, far la Songrie, la ValacJiie, 
et la Moldavie^ was conjointly written and illustrated by 
him and the French scholars and artists who accompanied 
him. It has been translated into several European lan- 
guages; the English version was pubKshed in 1853. 

DEMISE. See Lease. 

DBMMIN, a town of Prussia, at the head of a circle in 
the government of Stettin, is situated on the Peene, which 
in the immediate neighbourhood receives the Trebel and 
the ToUense, 72 miles W.N W of Stettin. It has manu- 
factures of woollen cloths, linens, hats, and hosiery, besides 
breweries, distilleries, and tanneries, and an active trade in 
corn and timber, Demmin is a town of Slavonian ongin 
and of considerable antiquity, and was a place of importance 
in the time of Charlemagne. It was besieged by a German 
army in 1148, and captured by Henry the Lion in 1164. 
In the Thirty Years’ War it was the object of frequent 
conflicts, and even after the Peace of Westphalia was t^iken 


and retaken in the contest between the electoral prince 
and the Swedes It passed to Prussia in 1720, and its 
fortificatious were destroyed in 1759. In 1807 several 
engagements took place m the vicinity between the French 
and Russians. Population in 1875, 9866, 

DEMOCRITUS, one of the founders of the Atomic 
philosophy, was born at Abdera, a Thracian colony, the 
inhabitants of which were notorious for their stupidity. 
Nearly all the information that we possess concerning Ms 
life consists of traditions of very doubtful authenticity 
He was a contemporary of Socrates ; but the date of his 
birth has been fixed variously from 494 to 460 b c His 
father (who is called by no less than three names) was a 
man of such wealth as to be able to entertain Xerxes and 
his army on their return home after the battle of Salamis. 
On coming into his inheritance, Democritus, there is good 
reason to believe, devoted several years to travel. He 
visited the East, and is supposed with great probability to 
have spent a considerable time in Egypt. The intensity of 
his thinking was figured by the ancients in the story that 
he put out his eyes in order that he might not be diverted 
from his meditations. But of the way in which he obtained 
the vast learning for which he was famed, and of his inter- 
course with other pMlosophers, even with Leucippus, we 
have no certain information. According to one very 
doubtful tradition, he was so honoured in his native city 
that, his patrimony being all spent, the incredible sum of 
; 600 talents was voted him by his fellow-citizens, together 
with the honour of a' public ftmeral ; but, according to 
another tradition, his countrymen regarded him as a 
lunatic and sent for Hippocrates to cure him. All are 
agreed that he lived to a great age ; Diodorus Siculus 
states that he was ninety at his death, and others assert 
that he was nearly twenty years older. He left, according 
to Diogenes Laertius, no less that 72 works, treating of 
almost every subject studied in Ms time, and written in 
Ionic Greek, in a style which for poetic beauty Cicero 
deemed worthy of comparison with that of Plato. But of 
all these works nothing has come down to us beyond small 
fragments. 

The cosmical theory propounded by Democritus— which 
in part at least was adopted from the doctrines of Leucippus 
— is of all the materialistic explanations of the universe 
put forth by the Greeks the one which has held the most 
permanent place in philosophical thought. All that exists 
is vacuum and atoms. The atoms are the ultimate material 
of all things, including spirit. They axe nncansed, and 
have existed from eternity. They are invisible, bat 
extended, heavy, and impenetrable They vary in shape ; 
though whether Demociitns held that they vary also m 
density is debated. And, lastly, these atoms are in motion. 
This motion, like the atoms themselves, Democritus held to 
be eternal. According to some, he explained it as caused 
by the downward fall of the heavier atoms through the 
lighter, by wMch means a lateral whirling motion was pro- 
duced; but whether this explanation was given by 
Democritus is extremely doubtful. Another principle also 
is said by some to have been used by Democritus to explain 
the concurrence of the atoms in certain ways, viz,, that 
there is an innate necessity by which similar atoms come 
together. However this may be, he did declare that by 
the motion of the atoms the world was produced with all 
that it contams. 

Soul and fire are of one nature ; the atoms of which they 
consist are small, smooth, and round ; aud it is by inhaling 
and exhaling such atoms that life .is maintained. It 
follows that the soul perishes with, ^lud in the same sense 
as, the body. There is, in f^t, no distinction made be- 
tween the principle of life- and the higher mental faculties. 

The Atomic theory of perception was as follows. From 
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erery object ciSwAa (or images) of tbe object are continnally 
being given off in all directions , these enter the organs of 
sense, and give rise to sensation. The rest of the theory 
remarkably anticipates certain famous modern theories of 
perception (1) by its reduction of all sensation, on the 
objective side, to touch, and (2) by the distinction which 
it involves between the quakties of extension and resistance, 
which are said to be the ouly quahties that leally belong 
to objects of sense, and the other (or secondary) quahties, 
which are said to exist only through the action of the 
organs of sense modifying the etSwAa 

Sensation, Democritus appears to have taught, is our 
ouly source or faculty of knowledge , indeed his first prin- 
ciples admit the existence of no mental faculty of a nature 
distinct from sensation. He was classed among the most 
extreme sceptics of antiquity, and tradition attributes to 
him such sayings as — “ There is nothing true, and if there 
IS, we do not know it,” “We know nothing, not even if 
there is anything to know ” 

The system of Democritus was altogether anti-theological. 
He denied that the creation of the world was in any way 
due to reason. He also rej ected all the popular mythology , 
out, according to one account, he taught that, as men were 
produced by the motion of the atoms, so was produced a 
race of grander beings, of similar form, and, though longer- 
lived, still mortal, who influence human affairs, some 
benevolently, some malevolently, and who appear to men 
in dreams. 

The moral system of Democritus is strikingly like the 
negative side of the system of Epicurus. The summzm 
bomm is placed in an even tranquillity of mind. Pear, and 
too strong desire, and all that is likely to bring sorrow or 
even care, are to be avoided, as, for example, notably mar- 
riage, to which Democritus cherished the strongest objec- 
tions. This habit of mind Democritus is said to have himself 
so well attained that the merry spirit with which he re- 
garded all that happened earned him the title of “the 
laughing philosopher.” Another version, however, asserts 
that he received the name on account of the scorn which 
he poured on human ignorance and weakness. 

See MuUach, Democnti Addentce openm fragmenta, Berlin, 
1843; Franck, “ Fragments qui subsistent de D^mocnte," in the 
Mimoires de la Sociiti royale de Nanay, 1838 , Bitter, QeschichU 
der PMosoylm, voL i ; Brandis, Musemi, vol. lu., 

and OesaJmhte der Otieah und Bom, FMlosoyMe, vol. i. ; H 
Stephanus, Poesis FMlos, ; Buicliardt, Gommeniaria cnhca de 
DmocfriM de sensthcs pMosqpliia, 1889 , and Fragmente der Moral 
des Femocnt 

DEMOIVEE, Abraham (1667-1754), an eminent 
mathematician, was born at Yitry, in Champagne, May 26, 
1667 He belonged to a Prench Protestant family, and 
was compelled to take refuge in England at the revocation 
of the Edict of Hantes, in 1685, Having laid the founda- 
tion of his mathematical studies in France, he prosecuted 
them further in London, where he read public lectures on 
natural philosophy for his support. The Principia Mathe- 
mattca of Newton, which chance threw in his way, made 
him comprehend at once how little he had advanced in the 
science which he professed; but he pursued his studies 
with vigour, aud soon became distinguished among first-rate 
mathematicians He was among the intimate personal 
friends of Newton, and his eminence and abilities secured 
his admission into the Koyal Society of London, and after- 
wards into the Academies of Berlin and Paris, His merit 
was so well known and acknowledged by the Boyal Society 
that they judged him a fit person to decide the famous con- 
test between Newton and Leibnitz. The life of Demoivre 
was quiet and uneventful. His old age was spent in 
obscure poverty, his friends and associates having nearly 
all passed away before him. He died at London, Novem- 
ber 27, 1754. The Phlosophcal Transactions of London 
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contain several of his papers, all of them interesting. He 
also published some excellent works, such as MisceUanea 
Analytica de Seriehuset Quadraturis, 1730, in 4to. This 
then contained some elegant and valuable improvements on 
then existing methods, which have themselves, however, long 
been superseded. But he has been more generally known 
by his Doctrine of Chances, or Method of Calculating 
the Probabilities of Events at Play. This work was first 
printed in 1618, in 4to, and dedicated to Sir Isaac Newton. 
It was reprinted m 1738, with great alterations and im- 
provements; and a third edition was afterwards published 
with additions. He also published a Treatise on Annuiiies, 
1724, in 8vo, dedicated to Lord Carpenter. 

DEMONOLOGY. The word demon (or dcemori) is the 
Greek Saifiav, the etymology of which is too doubtful to 
explain its original signification (see Pott, Etym. Forsch., 
li. 1, 947). Setting aside the use of the word m the 
general sense of deity (as in Iliad, i. 222), we find it 
employed in classic Greek literature with the more specific 
meaning under which it becomes an important term in the 
science of religion. Among the most instructive passages 
are those m which Hesiod tells how the men of the golden 
race became after death demons, guardians or watchers 
over mortals (Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 109, &c , see Weleker, 
Griech. Gotterlelme, vol. i p 731), and where the doctrines 
of Empedocles, Plato, and other philosophers are set forth, 
showing how the demons came to be defined as good and 
evil beings intermediate between gods and men (Plutarch, 
De Defect. Orac., De Isid et Osir., De Yitand .Mr. Alien., 
&c. , Plato, Symposion, 28 , Diog. Laert , Vit. Fythag. ; see 
Grote, History of Gi'eece, vol. i. chaps 2, 17), The religions 
of the world usually recognize an order of spiritual beings, 
below the rank of governing deities, and distinguished from 
nature-spirits such as elves and nymphs by being especially 
concerned with living men and their affairs ; these beings, 
very often themselves considered to be ghosts of dead men, 
are the demons. The earlier and wider notion of demons 
includes the whole class of such spirits, who may be friendly 
or hostile, good or evil, persecuting and tormenting man or 
acting as his protecting and informing patron-spirits ; while, 
when they are mediators or ministers of some higher deity, 
they wiU be, like the god himself, kindly or ill-disposed. 
A narrower definition was introduced in Christian theology, 
where the ideas of a good demon and guardian genius were 
merged in the general conception of good “ angels,” while 
the term demon was appropriated to evil spirits, or 
“devils.” For scientific purposes, it is desirable to use 
the term m the wider sense. Demonology, the branch of 
the science of religion which relates to demons, is much 
obscured m the treatises of old writers by their taking the 
evidence too exclusively from among civilized nations, and 
neglecting what is to be learnt from barbarous tribes, whose 
ideas of demons, being nearer their primitive state, are 
comparatively clear and comprehensible. When savage 
notions of the nature and functions of these spirits are 
taken as the starting-point, the demon appears as only a 
more or less modified human soul — whether it is still 
actually considered to be a human ghost, or whether part 
of the human quality has fallen away, so that only traces 
are left to show that man’s soul furnished the original 
model. But when such early and natural animistic concep- 
tions were carried on into higher stages of culture, their 
original use as explaining natural phenomena was gradually 
superseded by the growth of knowledge, and they came to 
be maintained as broken-down and confused superstitions, 
only to be understood by comparison with their earlier 
forms. Such comparison, however, is facilitated by the 
primitive demon-ideas cropping up anew even in civilized 
life, as in the so-called “ spint-manifestations ” ' of the 
present day. The following details will show the main 
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purposes whicli tlie doctrine of demons served in tlie philo- 
sopty of the primitive and savage world, as well as its large 
contribution to civilized superstition. The authorities, 
when not mentioned, will mostly be found referred to m 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, chaps, xiv zv. Other cases are 
given in Spencer, Principles of Sociology, voL i., and every 
reader may supplement them with similar instances from 
tlie works of travellers and missionaries. Prof. Adolf 
Bastian’s Der Menscli in der GesckicTite and Beitrage zur 
Verglcichendoi Psychologic are of great value to students. 

Among races of low culture, the conception of a ghost- 
soul being made to account for the phenomena of life 
(see article Animism) readily leads to a correspond- 
ing theory of morbid states of body and mind. As the 
man’s proper soul causes the functions of normal life 
by its presence, while its more or less continued absence 
induces sleep, trance, and at last death, so the abnormal 
phenomena of disease have a sufficient explanation 
at hand in the idea that some other soul or soul-like 
spirit is acting on or has entered into the patient. Among 
the cases which most strongly suggest this are — ^first, such 
derangements as hysteria, epilepsy, and madness, where 
the raving and convulsions seem to bystanders like the acts 
of some other being m possession of the patient’s body, and 
even the patient is apt to think so when he “ comes to 
liimself,” and, second, internal diseases where severe pain or 
wasting away may be ascribed to some unseen being 
wounding or gnawing within. The applicability of 
demoniacal possession as a theory to explain disease in 
general is best proved by the fact that it is so often thus ap- 
plied by savage races. Especially, reasoning out the matter 
in similar ways, mde tribes in different countries have 
repeatedly arrived at the conclusion that diseases are caused 
by the surviving souls or ghosts of the dead, who appear 
to the living in dreams and visions, thus proving at once 
their existence after death, and their contmued concern 
with mankind. This notion being once set on foot, it 
becomes easy to the savage mind to identify the particular 
spirit, as when the Tasmanian ascribes a gnawing disease 
to his having unwittingly pronounced the name of a dead 
man, who thus summoned has crept into his body, and is 
consuming his liver ; or when the sick Zulu believes 
that some dead ancestor he sees in a dream has caused his 
ailment, wanting to be propitiated with the sacrifice of an 
ox; or when the Samoan persuades himself that the 
ancestral souls, who on occasion reveal themselves by talking 
through the voices of hving members of the family, are the 
same beings who will take up their abode in the heads or 
stomachs of living men and cause their illness and death 
Here, then, the demon appears in what seems its original 
character of a human ghost. We may notice m the last 
example the frequent case of the man’s mind being so 
thoroughly under the belief in a spirit possessing him that 
he speaks in the person of that spirit, and gives its name ; 
the bearing of this on oracular possession will appear 
presently. In many, perhaps in most cases, however, the 
disease-demon is not specially described as a human ghost ; 
for instance, somS Malay tribes in their simple theory of 
diseases are content to say that one kind of demon causes 
small-pox, another brings on swellings, and so on. The 
question is whether m such cases the human character has 
merely dropped away, and this seems likely from the very 
human fashion in which the demons are communicated 
with ; they are talked to with entreaties or threats, enticed 
out with offerings of food, or driven away with noises and 
blows, just as though they were human souls accessible to 
the same motives as when they were in the body. Thus 
the savage theory of demoniacal possession has for its 
natural result the practice of exorcism or banishment of 
the spirit as the regular means of cure, as- where, to select 
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these from hundreds of instances, the Antilles Indians in 
Columbus’s time went through the pretence of pnllmg the 
disease off the patient and blowing it away, bidding it 
begone to the mountain or the sea; or where the 
Patagonians till lately, believing every sick person to he 
possessed by an evil demon, drove it away by beating at 
the bed’s head a drum painted with figures of devils. 

That such modern savage notions fairly represent the 
doctrine of disease-possession in the ancient world is proved 
by the records of the earliest civilized nations. The very 
charms still exist by which the ancient Egyptians resisted 
the attacks of the wicked souls who, become demons, 
entered the bodies of men to torment them with diseases 
and drive them to furious madness. The doctrine of 
disease among the ancient Babylonians was that the 
swarming spirits of the air entered man’s body, and it was 
the exorcist’s duty to expel by incantations “ the noxious 
neck-spirit,” “ the burning spirit of the entrails which 
devours the man,” and to make the piercing pains in the 
head fly away “ like grasshoppers ” Into the sky. (See 
Records of the Past, vols. i., iii., &c. ; Birch’s trans of the 
Egyptian Booh of the Dead, see below ; Maspero, Histovre 
Ancienne des Pewples de VOrimt, p. 41 ; Lenormaiit, La 
Magic ehez les Ghaldeens, (kc ) The transition-stage of the 
ancient belief in the classical period of Greece and Eome 
is particularly interesting. The scientific doctrine of 
medicine was beginning to encroach upon it, but it was 
still current opinion that a fit was an attack by a demon 
(€7riX97i/fts = “ seizure,” hence English epilepsy), that fury or 
madness was demoniacal possession (8at/xovaco = to be 
possessed by an evil spirit, hence English doemoniac, &c.), 
that madmen were “larvati,” i.e,, inhabited by ghosts, <fcc. 
No record shows the ancient theory more clearly than the 
New Testament, from the explicit way in which the 
symptoms of the various affections are described, culminat- 
ing in the patient declaring the name of his possessing 
demon, and answering in his person when addressed. The 
similarity of the symptoms with those which in barbarous 
countries are still accounted for in the ancient way may 
be seen from such statements as the following, by a well- 
known missionary (Rev. J. L. Wilson, Western Africa, p. 
217): — ^’Demoniacal possessions are common, and the 
feats performed by those who are supposed to be under 
such influence are certainly not unlike those described in 
the New Testament. Erantic gestures, convulsions, foam- 
ing at the mouth, feats of supernatural strength, furious 
ravings, bodily lacerations, gnashing of teeth, and other 
things of a similar character, may he witnessed in most of 
the cases.” Among the early Christians the demoniacs or 
energumens (h^epyovyeyoi) formed a special class under the 
control of a clerical order of exorcists, and a mass of 
evidence drawn from such writers as Cyril, TertuUiaa, 
Chrysostom, and Minutius Felix, shows that the S3unp- 
toms of those possessed were such as modem physi- 
cians would class under hysteria, epilepsy, lunacy, <ko. 
(See their works, and refs, in Bingham, Antiquities of 
the Christian Church ; Maury, La Magie et VAsirologie, 
part ii. ch 2, <kc.) Some theologians, while in deference 
to advanced medical knowledge they abandon the primitive 
theory of demons causing such diseases in our own time, 
place themselves in an embarrassing position by maintain- 
ing, on the supposed sanction of Scripture, that the same 
symptoms were really caused by demoniacal possession in 
the 1st century. A full statement of the argujnents on both 
sides of this once important controversy will he found in 
earlier editions of the Bncyclopaedm Britanmca, but for 
our times it seems too like a dislpit^slon whether the earth 
was really flat in the ageSiWhien;iI was believed to be so, 
hut became round since astronomers provided a different 
explanation of the same phenomena. It is more profitable 
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to notice how gradual the change of opinion has been from 
the doctrine of demon-possession to the scientific theory of 
disease, and how largely the older view still survives in the 
world. Not only in savage districts, bat in countries 
whose native civilization is below the European level, such 
as India and China, the curious observer may still see the 
exorcist expel the malignant ghost or demon from the 
patient afflicted with fever, dizziness, frenzy, or any 
unaccountable ailment. (See Ward, Htsiory qf^ the 
Hindoos^ vol. i. p. 155, vol it p. 1S3 ; Roberts, Oriental 
Ulustraiions of ike Scriptures, p. 529 , Doolittle, Social 
Life of the Chinese.) The unbroken continuance of the 
belief in medieval Europe may be gathered from such 
works as the excellent treatise by Maury, La. Magie et 
VAstrologie dans I'Antiquite et an, Moy&i Age, already 
referred to. Even in the 18th century was published with 
ecclesiastical approval a regular exorcist’s manual, the 
Fustis et Magdluin Dcemonuni, AwAore R.P.F. Euronimo 
Mango (1727), which among its curious contents gives 
instructions how to get the better of those cunning demons 
who hide in the bodies of men and vex them with diseases, 
and which are apt when expelled to take refuge in the 
patient’s hair The gradual shifting of opinion is marked 
by the attempt to reconcile the older demonology with the 
newer medicine. This argument, which appears among 
the early Christian fathers, is worked out most elaborately 
in that curious museum of demonology, the Disguisitiones 
MagiccB of Martin Delrio, published as late as 1720. While 
inveighing against those physicians who maintain that all 
diseases have natural causes, this learned Jesuit admits 
that men may be dumb, epileptic, or lunatic without being 
obsessed, but what the demons do is that, finding the 
disposition of epileptics suitable, they insinuate themselves 
into them ; also they attack lunatics, especially at full moon, 
when their brains are full of humours, or they introduce 
diseases by stirring up the hlack bile, sending blacks into 
the brain and cells of the nerves, and setting obstructions 
in the ears and. eyes to cause deafness and blmdness. 
Looking at the date of this celebrated work, we cannot 
wonder that in benighted districts of Europe ^the old 
diabolical possession and its accompanying exorcism may 
still now and then be met with, as in 1861 at Morzme in 
Savoy. 1 (See A. Coustans, Relation sur une Ipid^ie 
d'Eystirro-Lmonopaihie, Pans, 1863.) One of the last 
notable cases of this kind in England was that of George 
Lukins of Yatton, a knavish epileptic out of whom seven 
devils were exorcised by seven clergymen, at the Temple 
Church at Bristol, on June 13, 1788. (See Mcyc. Brit. 
3d to 6th editions, art. “ Possession ”). 

The derivation of the ideas of demons from the 
phantoms seen in dreams has already been instanced where 
the apparition is that of a dead man, but there are pecu- 
liar kinds of demons which are to be considered specially 
from this point of view. In savage animism, as among 
the AustraHaus, what we call a nightmare is of course 
recognized as a demon ; and though we have long learnt to 
interpret it subjectively as arising from some action of the 
sleeper’s brain, it is interesting to remember that its name 
remains proof of the same idea among our ancestors (Anglo- 


^ The Times, in November 1876, containa m accoimt in the casting 
out of devils by a priest in the Church of the Holy Spirit m Bar- 
celona, during the preceding month On one occasion the patient, 
a young woman of seventeen or eighteen, lay on the floor before the 
altar, wnthmg in convulsions with distorted features and foaimng at 
the mouth, while the pnest earned on a dialogue with the devil, 
whom he addressed by the name of Rusbel, the fiend’s answers being 
of course apoiien by the voice of the frantic girl herself At last a 
number of demons were supposed to coma out of the patient's body, 
and anch scenes were repeated for days in the presence of many 
spectators till a not arose, and the civil authonties intervening put a 
stop to the whole affair, 
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Saxon Tncer = spirit, elf, &c., compare old German mar<^ 
elf, demon, nahtmar = nightmare , — see Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, p, 433). The vampires, or drinkers (Old 
Eussiau iipir), well known in Slavonic regions, are a 
variety of the nightmare, being witch-souls or ghosts who 
suck the blood of living victims, thus accounting for their 
becoming pale and bloodless, and falling into decline. (See 
Grobmann, Aherglaiiben aus Bohmen, p. 24 , Ralston, 
Songs of the Russian People, p. 410) From dreams are 
avowedly formed the notions of incuhi and succvhi, those 
nocturnal demons who consort with women and men in 
their sleep. From the apparent distinctness of their 
evidence, these beings are of course well known in savage 
demonology, and in connection with them there already 
arises among uncultured races the idea that children 
may be engendered between spirits and human mothers 
(See Martin, Manner^ s Tonga Islands, vol ii, p 119). 
For an ancient example of the general belief in this class 
of demons, no better could be chosen than that of the early 
Assyrians, whose name for a succubus, Mit, evidently gave 
rise to the Eabbimcal tale of Adam’s demon-wife Llitli. 
(See Lenormant, op. at. p, 36.) The literature of 
mediaeval sorcery abounds in mentions of tbis belief, of 
which the absurd pseudo-philosophical side comes well into 
view in the chapter of Delrio (lib. ii. qusest. 15), *^An 
sint unquam dsemones incubi et succubae, et an ex tali 
congressu proles nasci queat ? ’’ But its serious side is 
shown by the accusation of consorting with such demons 
being one of the main charges in the infamous bull of 
Innocent VIII., which brought judicial torture and death 
upon so many thousands of wretched so-called witches, 
(See Eoskoff, Geschichte des Teufels, vol. ii. p 222.) It 
further throws light on demonology that the frightful 
spectres seen in such affections as delirium tremens have of 
course been interpreted as real demons. It is needless to 
give instances from among savage tribes, for the connection 
between such phantoms and the doctrine of demoniacal 
possession is shown in its most primitive state in modern 
Europe. In the Fiistis Deemonum, p. 42, it is mentioned 
that demons before entering human bodies are apt to 
appear m some terrible form or deformity, human or bestial, 
and while they seem to the patients suddenly to vanish, 
then they enter into their bodies. By this supposition the 
disappearance of the phantom and the accompanying illness 
ot the .delirious patient are ingeniously accounted for at 
one stroke. 

Though the functions ascribed to demons in savage 
philosophy are especially connected with disease, they are 
by no means exclusively so, but the swarming host of 
spirits pervading the world is called on to account for anj 
events which seem to happen by some unseen but controlling 
influence. Some cause must lead the wild -man to find 
game one day and come back empty another, to stumble 
and hurt himself in the dusk, to lose his way and become 
bewildered in the dark forest, where the cries of animals 
and other sounds seem to him spirit-voices misleading or 
mocking him. For aU such events requiring explanation 
savages find personal causes in interveqjng demons, who 
are sometimes ghosts, as when an American Indian faUing 
into the fire will say that an angry ancestral spirit pushed 
him in ; or they may be simply spirits of undefined origin, 
hke those whom the Australians regard as lurking every- 
where, ready to do harm to the poor black-fellow. To 
compare this stats of thought with that of the classic 
world, we have hut to remember the remark of Hippo- 
crates about the superstitious who believed themselves 
infested day and night by malicious demons, or the 
Romans’ fear of those harmful ghost-demons rhe lemures, 
whom they got rid of by the quaint ceremonies of the 
annual Lemaralia. How permanent these demon-ideas 
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have been from the infancy of cnltuie, may be well | 
shown by the permanence of the practice of holding 
at intervals such special ceremonies to expel them. 
In Siam the people first hunt the demons out of the 
houses, and then drive them with cannon-shots through 
the streets till they get them outside the walls into the 
forest. In Old Calabar they put puppets along the streets 
leading to the sea, to entice the demons into, and then at 
dead of night a sudden rush is made by the negroes with 
vhips and torches to driVe the spirits down into the sea. 
ISTot only do other barbaric regions, such as the South Sea 
Islands and Peru, furnish similar examples of the expulsion 
of demons, but it may still be seen among European 
peasantry. In Sweden, Easter-tide is the season for a 
general purging of the land from the evil spirits and trolls 
of the old heathendom j and in many parts of Germany 
unseen witches are to this day driven out on Walpurgis- 
night with crack of whip and blast of horn. (See a 
coUectiou of cases in Bastian and Hartmann, Zdtschnjt 
Jw Ethiologie^ 1869, p 189j also Hylten-Cavallius, 
Warend ock Wirdartie, part i. p. 178), In these cases it is 
generally unfavourable influences which are considered as 
due to the demons. But favourable events are even by 
savages often recognized as due to the mtervention of some 
kindly spirit, and especially to a guardian or patron demon, 
whose help accounts for what among ourselves is often not 
much more rationally considered to be “luck.” It is often 
a recognized ancestral soul which from natural affection 
undertakes this duty, as when a Tasmanian has been known 
to account for escape from danger by the idea that his 
father’s soul was still watching over him. But it need not 
bs so ; and among the American Indians or West Africans, 
where each man lives in constant imaginary intercourse 
with his patron-spirit, talking with it, making it offerings, 
and trusting to its gmdance in difficulty and protection 
from danger, this spirit may be revealed in a dream or 
vision, and is often connected with some object known as 
a “medicine” or “fetish,” but is seldom identified with 
any particular ghost. In Greek literature this idea is 
best exemphfied by the hues of Menander on the good 
demon whom every man has from birth as his guide 
through the mysteries of life (ap. Olem. Alex., Sttomxt. v.) , 
the most popularly known example is the so-called “ demon ” 
of Socrates, but he himself did not give such personal 
definiteness to the divine or daemonic influence (Saifioviov) 
which warned him by what he described as a voice or 
sign (see Zeller, Socrates, ch. 4). The piimitive idea of the 
patron spirit is carried on in the Boman gemus, whose name 
(even without the addition of “ natahs ”) indicates that it is 
born with the person whom it accompanies through life. 
Its place very closely correspouds to that occupied in modern 
folMore by the guardian angeL There are districts in 
France where a peasant meeting another, salutes not only 
the man, hut his “ companion,” the guardian angel who is 
supposed to he invisibly at his side. 

Among attendant and patron demons, as recognized in 
the general behef of mankind, a specially important class 
is formed by the famih'ar spirits who accompany sorcerers, 
giving them mysterious knowledge, uttering oracular 
responses through their voices, enabling them to perform 
wonderful feats, bringing them treasure or injuring their 
enemies, and doing other spiritual services for them. From 
the descriptions of sorcerers among the lower nations, it is 
at once evident that their supposed intercourse with 
demons is closely connected with the symptoms of disease- 
possession. Thus among the Zulus, “the disease which 
precedes the power to divine ” is distinctly hysterical, the 
patient’s morbid sensitiveness and intensely vivid imagina- 
tion of sights and voices fitting well with his persuasion 
that he is under the control of some ancestral ghost So 
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well is this connection recognized among races like the 
Patagonians and rude tribes of Siberia, that children with 
an hereditary tendency to epilepsy are brought up to the 
profession of magicians. Where the sorcerer has not 
naturally such symptoms of possession by a controlling 
demon, he is apt to bring them on by violent dancing and 
beating drums, or by drugs, or to simulate them by mere 
kuavery, which latter is really the most convmciug proof 
that the origiual notion of the demon of the magician did 
not arise from imposture, but from actual belief that the 
morbid excitement, hallucination, and raving consequent 
on mental disease were caused by spirits other than the 
man’s own soul, in possession of his body. The primitive 
and savage theory of inspiration by another spirit getting 
inside the body is most materialistic, and cheating sorcerers 
accordingly use ventriloguism of the original kind, which 
(as its name implies) is supposed to be caused by the voice of 
a demon inside the body of the speaker, who really himself 
talks in a feigned human voice, or in squeaking or whistling 
tones thought suitable to the thin-bodied spirit-visitor. 
The familiar spirit may be a human ghost or some other 
demon, and may either be supposed to enter the man’s 
body or only to come into his presence, which is somewhat 
the same difference as whether in disease the demon 
“ possesses” or “ obsesses ” a patient, i,e , controls him from 
inside or outside. Thus the Greenlaud angekok, or 
sorcerer, is described as following his profession by the aid 
of a tomgah, or familiar spirit (who may he an ancestral 
ghost), whom he summons by drumming, and with whom 
he IS heard by the bystanders to carry on a conversation 
within the hut, obtaining information which enables him, 
to advise as to the treatment of the sick, the prospect of 
good or bad weather, and the other topics of the business 
of a soothsayer. Passing over the intermediate apace 
which divides the condition of savages from that of 
mediaeval or modern Europeans, we shall find, so far as the 
doctrine of famihar demons has survived, that it has 
changed but little in principle. In the witch trials a 
favourite accusation was that of having a familiar demon. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft contains 
among others the case of Bessie Dunlop, whose familiar 
was the ghost of one Thome Reid, killed at the battle 
of Pinkie (1547), who enabled her to give answers to such 
as consulted her about the ailmeuts of human beings or 
cattle, or the recovery of things lost or stolen. This 
miserable woman, chiefly on her own confession, was as 
usual “ convict and burnt.” Here the imagined demon 
was a human soul ; but other spirits thus attended sorcerers 
and diviners, such as the spirit called Hudhart, who enabled 
a certain Highland woman to prophesy as to the conspiracy 
to murder James I. of Scotland. Dissertations on the art 
of raising demons for the sorcerers’ service, and even the 
actual clmrms and ceremonies to be used, form a large part 
of the precepts of magical books. (See Ennemoser, His- 
tory of Magic, Horst, Zauberbibliothek, and other works 
already cited.) Among the latest English books treating 
seriously of this “ black art ’’ is Sibly’s Illustration of the 
OccuU Sciences, of which a 10th edition, in 4:to, bears date 
London, 1807. The statute of James I. of England enacts 
that all persons invoking any evil spirit, or consulting, 
covenanting with, entertaining, employing, feeding, or re- 
warding any evil spirit, should be guilty of felony, and suffer 
death. This was not repealed till the reign of Geprge EE, 
Educated public opinion has now risen above tMs level , but 
popular creduhty is still to be worked upon by much the 
same means as those employed by savage sorcerers profess- 
mg intercourse with famihar epirifcsi. At “ spiritualistic 
a^ces ” the convulsive and hysterical symptoms (pre- 
tended or real) of the “ medium ” under the “ control ” of 
his “ guiding spirit ” are much the same as those which 
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may be seen among tbe Fijians or tbe bill-tribes of Burmab, 
while the feigned voice, supposed to indicate that it is some 
Negro or Irish spirit speaking through tbe medium’s organs, 
is often a clumsier performance than that of the New 
Zealand sorceress, producing in thin squeaking tones the 
voice of a family ghost, bfany of the special “manifesta- 
tions,” such as thumping and drumming in the dark, are 
those usual in the performances of the Siberian shamans, 
who also, in common with the Greenland angekoks, impose 
on the bystanders by the miraculous performance of the 
“ rope-trick , ” the “ pi anchetfce- writing,” by the Riding 
hand of a familiar spirit, has long been done hy an inferior 
class of magicians in China. The crowning incident in the 
English proceedings is the “ materiahzation ” of the familiar 
spirit in a dimly-seen figure which, when a rush is made to 
seize it, proves to be a doll or the medium himself in 
drapery. 

Eeturning to the general theory of demonology, two 
important piiiiciples have to be brought together under 
notice. As tbe religions of the world become more com- 
plexly organized, tbe vanous kinds of spirits divide into 
orders or ranks of a hierarchy , while with the growth of 
dualism the class of demons further arrange themselves as 
it were in two opposite camps, under the presiding good 
and evil deities. The way in which such views may be 
developed is well seen in Bishop Callaway’s Religion of the 
Amcmihi, among whom the ancestral ghosts (amatongo) 
carry on after death their friendly or hostile character, so 
that itt general the ghosts of a man’s own family or tribe 
are friendly demons helping him and fighting on his side, 
while the ghosts of enemies remain hostile demons. In 
the religion of Congo, according to Magyar {Reimi m Siid- 
Afrika, 1849-57), the highest deity, Suku-Vakange, takes 
bfctle interest in mankind, aud the real government of the 
world belongs to tbe good and bad kilnlu, — spirits or 
demons When a man dies, according to his circumstances 
in life he becomes a friend or enemy of the living, and thus 
passes among the good or bad kilulu. But as there arc 
more bad spirits who torment than good who favour, man’s 
misery would be unbearable did not Suku-Takange from 
time to time, enraged at the wickedness of the evil spirits, 
terrify them with thunder and smite the more obstinate 
with his bolts ; then he returns to rest and leaves the 
demons to rule again. In the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians the dualistic system is worked ont in the 
antagonism between the gods of light and the evil powers 
under the serpent Apap, whose long undulating form may 
be seen, in those portions of the pictorial ritual of the dead 
which are painted on the mummy-cases. (See Birch’s 
translation of the Rook of the Read, m vol, v. of Bunsen, 
JSgppt’s Place in Universal Sxstory.) In the ancient 
Babylonian system the demons were classified in orders, 
aud the minuteness with which their functions as personal 
causes of evil are assigned to them is well shown by the 
following passage from a cuneiform inscription : — “ They 
assail country after country ; they make the slave set him- 
self up above his place ; they make the son of the house 
leave his father j they make the young bird fly out of its 
nest; they make the ox and the lamb run away — the 
evil demons who set snares” (Lenormant, p. 29.) In 
Brahmanism and Buddhism which sprang from it, as well 
as in the ancient Persian religion, the various orders of 
spirits who come under the general definition of demons 
have large place. The latter faith, as represented in the 
Zend-Avesta, worked out to its extreme development the, 
doctrines of the good and evil deities, Ahuramazda and 
Anra-mainyu (Ormuzd and Ahriman), each with his 
innumerable armies of spirits or demons, those of light, 
purity, and goodness being met in endless contention by 
the legions of darkness who seek to undo all good and 
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spread foulness and sin around them. This remarkable 
system exercised strong influence on religions ot later 
civilization. The later Jewish or Talmudic ideas are 
strongly leavened by it, and to it is in great measure due 
the rise of the Manichsean doctrine. The demonology of 
these systems may best be studied as part of their general 
doctrine, while their relation to the angelology and 
demonology of Christianity belongs to Christian theology. 

Though in this short notice only a few illustrative cases 
are given as to the behef iu demons, the great mass of 
details of the kmd in the various religions of the world 
will be found to conform with them both as to the notion 
of demons being derived from the idea of the human soul, 
and as to their function in primitive philosophy being to 
serve as personal causes of events. The principles of 
demonology thus form an interesting branch of intellectual 
history. But beside this, its names aud formulas transmitted 
as they have been by the bhnd reverence of generations of 
magicians, preserve for the historical student some curious 
relics of antiquity. As a pendant to the already-mentioned 
Talmudic Lilith, the female nocturnal demon of ancient 
Assyria, may be noticed Asmocleus, famous in Le Sage’s 
novel Le Liable Boiteux, who is not only to be found in 
the book of Tobifc and the Talmudic legend of King 
Solomon (see Eisenmenger, Bntdechtes Judenthum), but 
may be traced back still farther to his real origm in Aeshma 
daeva, one of the evil demons of the ancient Persian 
religion. The conjurations and formulas for raising 
demons in the curious old book of magic which bears tbe 
name of Doctor Faustus (see reprint in Horst) are a 
wonderful medley of scraps from several religions. Their 
principal source, beside Christian invocations and fragments 
of ritual, is Hebrew, whether bibhcal or from the later 
Eahbinical books ; Aziel, Faust’s own familiar, chosen 
because he can do his errands swift as thought, is apparently 
the fallen angel Azael of the Talmud, to whom Solomon 
goes every day for wisdom ; Michael, Raphael, Uriel, and 
Gabriel guard the four quarters of a mystic demon-circle ; 
while the names of Satan and Pluto, Ariel and Hesper, 
Petrus and Adorns, figure among incantations in dog-Latm 
and good high Dutch, and a mass of words reduced to 
gibberish beyond comprehension. The study of demono- 
logy also brings into view the tendency of hostile religions 
to degrade into evil demons the deities of a rival faith. 
The ancient schism between two branches of the Aryan 
race, which separated the Zarathustrian religion from the 
Vedic religion, now represented by Brahmanism, is nowhere 
better marked than in the fact that the devas, the bright 
gods of the Hindoo, have become the devs or evil demons 
of the Persian. So the evil beings recognized in the 
folk-lore of Christendom are many of them the nature- 
spirits, lares, and other deities of the earlier heathendom, 
not discarded as imaginary, but lowered from their high 
estate and good repute to swell the crowd of hateful 
demons. (e b. t ) 

DE MORGAN, AiransTus (1806-1871), one of the most 
eminent mathematicians and logicians of his time, was born 
June 1806, at Madura, in the Madras presidency. His 
father was Colonel John De Morgan, employed in the 
East India Company’s service, and his grandfather and 
great-grandfather had served under Warren Hastings. On 
the mother’s side he was descended from James Dodson, 
F.R.S., author of the Anti-loganikmic Canon and other 
mathematical works of merit, and a friend of Demoivre. 

Very shortly after the birth of Augustus, Colonel De 
Morgan brought his wife, daughter, and infant son to 
England, where he left them during a subsequent period 
of service in India, dying in 1816 on his way home. 
Augustus, then ten years of age, received his early educa- 
tion in several private schools, aud before the age of four- 
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teen years had learned Latin, Greek, and some Hebrew, in 
addition to acqmnng much, general knowledge. At the 
age of sixteen years and a half he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and studied mathematics, partly under the 
tuition of Airy, subsequently the astronomer royal. In 
1825 he gained a Trinity scholarship De Morgan’s atten- 
tion was by no means confined to mathematics, and his 
love of wide reading somewhat interfered with his success 
in the mathematical tripos, in which he took the fourth 
place in 1827, before be had completed his twenty-first 
year. He was prevented from taking his M.A. degree, or 
from ohtaming a fellowship, to which he would doubtless 
have been elected, by his conscientious objection to signing 
the theological tests then required from masters of arts and 
fellows at Cambridge. A strong repugnance to any 
sectarian restraints upon the freedom of opinion was one of 
He Morgan’s most marked characteristics throughout life. 

A career in his own university being closed against him, 
he entered Lincoln’s Inn , hut had hardly done so when 
the establishment, in 1828, of the university of London, in 
Gower Street, afterwards known as University College, 
gave -him an opportunity of contmuing his mathematical 
pursuits. At the early age of twenty-two years he gave 
his5ffirst lecture as professor of mathematics in a college 
which he served with the utmost zeal and success for a 
third of a century. His connection with the college, indeed, 
was interrupted in 1831, when a disagreement with the 
governing body caused De Morgan and some other profes- 
sors to resign their chairs simultaneously. When, in 1836, 
his successor Mr White was accidentally drowned, De 
Morgan was requested to resume the professorship. It 
may be added that his choice of a literary and scientific 
career was made against the advice of his relatives and 
friends, who, on his entering Lincoln’s Inn, confidently 
anticipated for him a distinguished and lucrative career at 
the bar. 

In 1837 De Morgan married Sophia Elizabeth, daughter 
of Wilham Freud, a Unitarian in faith, a mathematician 
and actuary in occupation, a notice of whose life, written 
by his son-in-law, will be found in the Monthly Notices oj- 
tie Royal Astronomical Society (vol. v). Henceforward De 
Morgan’s life is scarcely mor§ than a record of his constant 
labours, and his inuumerahle publications As in the case 
of many scholars, the even tenor of his life was unbroken 
by remarkabl e incidents. S urrounded by a growing family, 
ultimately seven in number, he sought happiness in his 
home, in his library, and in the energetic and vigorous 
discharge of his college duties. He seldom travelled or 
enjoyed relaxation, and could with difficulty be induced 
to remain many days from home. 

As a teacher of mathematics De Morgan was unrivalled. 
He gave instruction in the form of contmuous lectures 
delivered extempore from brief notes. Tbe most prolonged 
mathematical reasoning, and the most intncate formulas, 
were given with almost infallible accuracy from the 
resources of Ms extraordinary memory. Do Morgan’s 
writings, however excellent, give little idea of the 
perspicuity and elegance of his viva voce expositions, wMch 
never failed to fix the attention of all who were worthy of 
hearing him. Many of Ms pupils have distinguished 
themselves, and, through Mr Todhunter and Mr^outh, he 
has had an important influence on the modern Cambridge 
school. In addition to occasional extra courses, it was his 
habit to give two lectures on each of the six week days 
throughout the working session of thirty weeks or more. 
Each lecture was exactly one hour and a quarter in length, 
and at the close a number of questions and problems were 
always given, to which the pupils returned written answers. 
These were ah corrected by the professor’s own band, and 
personal explanations given before or after the lecture. 
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Although the best hours of the day were thus given to 
arduous college work, his pubhc labours m other directions 
were extensive. For thirty years he took an active part 
in the business of the Eoyal Astronomical Society, editing 
its pnblications, supplying obituary notices of members, 
and for 18 years actmg as one of the honorary secretaries. 
His work for this society alone, ifc is said, would have been 
occupation enough for an ordinary man. He was also 
frequently employed as consulting actuary, a business in 
which hia mathematical powers, combined with sound 
judgment and husiness-like habits, fitted him to take the 
highest place. 

De Morgan’s mathematical writings contributed power- 
fully towards the progress of the science. His memoirs on 
the “ Foundation of Algebra,” m the 7th and 8th volumes 
of the CatTihridge Philosophical Transactions, contam some 
of the most important contributions which have been made 
to the philosophy of mathematical method; and Sir W. 
Eowan Hamilton, in the preface to his Lectures on 
Quatei’mons, refers more than once to those papers as 
having led and encouraged him m the working out of the 
new system of quaternions. The work on Trigonometry 
and Double Algebra, published by De Morgan an 1849, 
contains in the latter part a most luminous and philo- 
sophical view of existing and possible systems of symbolic 
calculus. But De Morgan’s influence on mathematical 
science in England can only be estimated by a review of 
his long series of publications, which commence, in 1828, 
with a translation of part of Bourdon’s AYmejiis of Algebra, 
prepared for his students. In 1830 appeared the first 
edition of Ms well-known Elements of Arithmetic, which 
has been widely used m schools, and has done much to raise 
the character of elementary training. Ifc is distinguished 
by a simple yet thoroughly philosophical treatment of the 
ideas of number and magnitude, as well as by the introduc- 
tion of new abbreviated processes of computation, to which 
De Morgan always attributed much practical importance. 
Second and third editions were called for in 1832 and 
1835, and more than 20,000 copies have been sold j the 
book is still in use, a sixth edition having been issued in 
1876. 

De Morgan’s other principal mathematical works were 
The Elements of Algebra, 1835, a valuable but somewhat 
dry elementary treatise , the Essay on Probabilities, 1838, 
forming the 107th volume of Lardner’s Cyclopaedia, still 
much used, being probably the best simple introduction to 
the theory m the English language, and The Elements 
of Trigonoinetry and Trigonometrical Analym, preliminary 
to the Differential Calculus, 1837. 

Several of his mathematical works were published by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of 
which De Morgan was at one tune an active member. 
Among these may be mentioned the great Treatise on the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 1842, which still 
remains the most extensive and complete English treatise 
on the subject; the Elementary Illustrations of the 
Differential and Integral Calcidus, first published in 
1832, hut often bound up with the larger treatise; the 
valuable essay, On the Study and Diffculties of Mathe- 
matics, 1831 ; and a brief treatise on Spherical Trigono- 
metry, 1834. By some accident the work on probability 
iu the same series, written by Lubbock and Drinkwater- 
Bethune was attributed to De Morgan, an error which 
seriously annoyed his nice sense of bibhograpMcal accuracy. 
For fifteen years he did all in Ms power to correct the 
mistake, and finally wrote to the Times to disclaim the 
authorship. (See Monthly Notices of the Royal Asfcro- 
nonucal Society, vol. xxvi, p, 118.) 

Two of his most elaborate treatises are to be found in 
the Encydopcedia Mefropolitana, namely the articles on the 
; YU. — 9 
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Calculus of Fuuctions, and the Theory of Probabilities. 
The former article contains a profound investigation into 
the principles of symbolic reasoning ; the latter is still the 
most complete mathematical treatise on the subject m the 
English language, giving as it does a resumd of Laplace’s 
Theorie Analytique des ProbaUhth. De Morgan’s minor 
mathematical writings are scattered over various perio- 
dicals j five papers will be found in the Cambridge 
Mathematical Journal, ten m the Cambridge and Dublin 
Mathematical Journal, several in the Philosophical 
Magazine, while others of more importance are printed m 
the Cambridge Philosophical Ttansactions A list of these 
and other papers will be found in the Royal Society's 
Catalogue, which contains 42 entries under the name of 
De Morgan. 

In spite of the excellence and extent of his mathematical 
writings, it is probably as a logical reformer that De 
Morgan will be best known to future times In this 
respect he stands alongside of his great contemporaries 
Hamilton and Boole, as one of several independent dhscover- 
ers of the all-important principle of the quantification of 
the predicate. Unlike most mathematicians, De Morgan 
always laid much stress upon the importance of logical 
training. In his admirable papers upon the modes of 
teaching arithmetic and geometry, originally pubUshed in 
the Quarterly Journal of Education (reprinted m The 
Schoolmaster, vol u ), he remonstrated against the neglect 
of logical doctrine. In 1839 he produced a small work 
called First Notioiu of Logic, giving what he had found by 
experience to be much wanted by students commencing 
with Eudid. 

In October 1846 he completed the first of his original 
investigations, in the form of a paper printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Philosophical SoeiHy (voL viii 
No. 29) In this paper the principle of the <puantified 
predicate was referred to, and there immediately ensued a 
memorable controversy with Sir W. Hamilton regarding the 
independence of De Morgan’s discovery, some communica- 
tions having passed between them in the autumn of 1846. 
The details of this dispute will be found by those inte- 
rested in the onginal pamphlets, in the AiAe/ioetimnewspaper, 
or in the appendix to De Morgan’s Formal Logic. SufiSce 
it to say that the independence of De Morgan’s discovery 
was subsequently recognized by Hamilton, and that those 
acquainted with De Morgan’s character could never suppose 
that it was otherwise. Moreover, the eight forms of pro- 
position adopted by De Morgan as the basis of his system 
partially differ from those which Hamilton derived from 
the quantified predicate. The general character of De 
Morgan’s development of logical forms was wholly peculiar 
and onginal on hia part. 

Not a year passed before De Morgan, late in 1847, pub- 
lished his principal logical treatise, called Formal Logic, or 
the Calculus of Inference, Necessary and Probable. This 
contains a reprint of the First Notions, an elaborate develop- 
ment of his doctrine of the syllogism, and of the numeri- 
cally definite syllogism, together with chapters of great 
interest on probabihty, induction, old logical terms, and 
fallacies. The seventy of the treatise is relieved by charac- 
teristic touches of humour, and by quaint anecdotes and 
allusions furnished from his wide reading and perfect 
memory. 

There followed at intervals, in the years 1850, 1868, 
1860, and 1863, a series of four elaborate memoirs on the 
“ Syllogism," printed in volumes ix. and x, of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Transactions These papers taken 
together constitute a great treatise on logic, m which he 
substituted improved systems of notation, and developed a 
new logic of relations, and anew onymatic system of logical 
expression. Apart, however, from their principal purpose. 


these memoirs are replete with acute remarks, happy illus- 
trations, and abundant proofs of De Morgan’s varied learn- 
ing Unfortunately these memoirs are accessible to few 
readers, otherwise they would form invaluable reading for 
the logical student. In 1860 De Morgan endeavoured to 
render their contents better known by pubhslung a Syllabus 
of a Proposed System of Logic, from which may be obtained 
a good idea of his symbolic system, but the more readable 
and interesting discussions contained in the memoirs are 
of necessity omitted The article “ Logic ” in the English 
Cyclopaedia (1860) completes the list of his logical publica- 
tions. 

Throughout his logical writings De Morgan was led by 
the idea that the followers of the two great branches of ex- 
act science, logic and mathematics, had made blunders, — 
the logicians in neglecting mathematics, and the mathe- 
maticians in neglecting logic. He endeavoured to reconcile 
them, and in the attempt showed how many errors an 
acute mathematician could detect in logical writings, and 
how large a field there was for discovery But it may be 
doubted whether De Morgan’s own system, “ horrent with 
mysterious spicules,” as Hamilton aptly described it, is 
fitted to exhibit the real analogy between quantitative and 
qualitative reasoning, which is rather to be sought in the 
logical works of Boole (See Boole, vol iv. p. 47.) 

Perhaps the largest part, m volume, of De Moigan’s writings 
remains still to be briefly mentioned , it consists of detached articles 
contnbuted to various periodical or composite works. During the 
years 1833-43, he contnhuted very largely to the first edition of 
the Fenny Gyelopcedia, ■writing chiefly on mathematics, astronomy, 

E hysics, and biography His articles of vario-os length cannot be 
5SS in number than 850, as may be ascertained fiom a signed copy 
in the British Museum, and they have been estimated to constitute 
a sixth part of the whole Cyclopadia, of which they formed perhaps 
the most valuable portion. He also wrote biographies of Newton 
and Halley for Knight’s BritisK Worthies, various notices of 
scien-tific men for the Oallery of Porimits, and for the uncompleted 
Biographical Dictionary of the Useful Knowledge Society, and at 
least seven articles in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and JRoman 
Biography. 

Some of De Morgan’s most interesting and useful minor writings 
are to be found in the Companions to the British Almanack, to which 
he contnbuted -without fad one article each year from 1831 'up to 
1857 inclusive In these carefully wntten papers he treats a gieat 
variety of -topics relating to astronomy, chronolo^, decimal coinage, 
life-assurance, bibliography, and the history of science. Most of 
them are as valuable now as when written. 

Among De Morgan’s miscellaneons -writings may ha mentioned 
his Explanation cf the Gnomonic Projection of the Sphere, 1836, 
including a description of the maps of the stars, published by the 
Useful Knowledge Society ; his Treatise on the Globes, Celestial 
cmd Terrestrial, 1846, and his remarkable Book of Almanacks, 
(second edition 1871), whicb contains a senes of 36 almanacks, 
so arranged -with indices of reference, -that the almanack for any 
year, whether m old style or new, from any epoch, ancient or 
modern, np to 2000 A.n , may be found -without difficulty, means 
being added for verifying the almanack and also for discoven^ 
the days of new and full moon from 2000 B o. up to 2000 A.D De 
Morgan expressly draws attention to the fact that the plan of this 
book was that of Francceur and Ferguson, but the plan was 
developed by one -who -was an unnvalled master of all the intncacies 
of chronolo^. The two best tables of logarithms, the small five- 
figure tables of the Useful Knowledge Society (1839 and 1867), and 
Shroen’a Seven Fignre-Table (5th ed. 1865), -were printed under 
De Morgan’s superintendence. Several works edited by him will 
be found mentioned in the British Museum Catalogue. Hia 
numerous anonymous contnhutions through a long senes of years 
to the Athenceum, and to Notes and Queries, and his occasional 
articles m the North British Review, MacmillanJs Magazine, <fcc, , 
must he passed over -with this bare mention. 

Considerable labour was spent by De Morgan upon the subject 
of decimal money. He was a great advocate of the pound and 
mil scheme His evidence on this subject was sought by the 
Koyal Commission, and, besides constantly srmTOrting the Decimal 
Association m periodical publications, he pubh^ed several separate 
pamphlets on the subject. 

One marked character of De Morgan was his intense and yet 
reasonable love of books. He was a true bibliophil, and loved to 
surround himself, as far as his means allowed, with curious and 
rare hooks He revelled in all the mysteries of watermarks, title 
pages, colophons, catch- words, and the like j yet he treated biblio- 
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raphy as an important science. As he himself wrote, “the most 
worthless book of a bygone dav is a record w’orthj of preservation , 
ke a telescopic star, its obscurity may render it unavailable for 
lost purposes , but it serves, in hands which know how to use it, 

0 determine the places of more important bodies ” His evidence 
efore the Eoyal Commission on the Bntish Museum m 1850, 
Questions 6704*-5815,* 6481-6513, and 8966-8967), should he 
tiidied by all who would comprehend the principles of hihhography 
r the art of constructing a catalogue, his views on the latter subject 
orresponding with those carried out by Panizzi m the Bntuh 
lus&uin Catalogue A sample of De Morgan’s bibliographical 
'aming is to he found in his account of Arithmetical Books, ft om 
le InveniioTi of Brmtvng (1847), and finally m his Budget of 
'Paradoxes This latter work consists of articles most of which were 
rigmally published in the Aihetieeum,, describing the various 
ttempts wmch have been made to invent a perpetual motion, to 
puare the circle, or to tnseet the angle ; but De Morgan took the 
pportunity to include many curions bits gathered from bis extensive 
ending, so that the Budget as reprinted by his widow (1872), with 
luch additional matter prepared by himself, forms a remarkable 
ollection of scientific ana. ^e Morgan’s correspondence with con- 
emporary scientific men was very extensive and full of interest 
t remains unpublished, as does also a large mass of mathematical 
lacts which he prepared for the use of his students, treating all 
arts of mathemahcal science, and embodying some of the matter 
f his lectures De Morgan’s library was purchased by Lord Over- 
tone, and presented to the university of London 

From the above enumeration it will be apparent that the 
xtent of De Morgan’s literary and scientific labours was 
Itogether extraordinary; nor was quality sacrificed to 
uantity On the contrary every publication was finished 
idth extreme care and accuracy, and no writer can be more 
afely trusted in every thing which he wrote. It is 
-ossible that his continual efforts to attain completeness 
nd absolute correctness injured his literary style, which is 
ranting in grace , but the estimation iu which his boots 
re held is shown by the fact that they are steadily rising 
a market price Apart from his conspicuous position as 
logical and mathematical discoverer, we may conclude that 
ardly any man of science in recent times has had a more 
xtensive, though it may often be an unfelt influence, upon 
he progress of exact and sound knowledge,^ 

De Morgan has left no published indications of his 
pinions on religious questions, lu regard to which he was 
xtremely reticent. He seldom or never entered a place of 
rorship, and declared that he could not listen to a sermon, 
circumstance perhaps due to the extremely strict rshgiou." 
iscipline under which he was brought up. Nevertheless 
here is reason to believe that he was of a deeply religious 
ispositiou. Like Faraday and Newton he entertained a 
onfident belief iu Providence, founded not on any tenuous 
lethod of inference, but on personal feeling. His hope of 
future life also was vivid to the last. 

In the year 1866 a life as yet comparatively free from 
rouble became clouded by the circumstances which led him 

0 abandon the institution so long the scene of his labours, 
'he refusal of the council to accept the recommendation of 
he senate, that they should appoint an eminent Unitarian 
linister to the professorship of logic and mental philosophy, 
3vived all De Morgan’s sensitiveness on the subject of 
3ctarian freedom , and, though his feelings were doubtless 
xcessive, there is no doubt that gloom was thrown over 
is life, iutenained in 1867 by the loss of his son George 
Jamphell De Morgan, a young man of the highest scientific 
remise, whose name, as De Morgan expressly wished, will 
mg be connected with the London Mathematical Society, 
f which he was one of the founders. From this time De 
lorgan rapidly fell into ill-health, previously almost 

^ In a notice of De Morgan’s cfiaracter it is impossible to omit a 
sference to lus witty sayings, some specimens of which, are, preserved 

1 Dr Sadler’s most interesting Bicery of Hertry Orahb Bohmsctn {lSQ9), 
hieh also contains a hnmorons account of H. 0. E by De 

. may be added that De Morgan was a great reader and.adrraer 
f Dickens ; he was also fond of music, and a fair ptefonner on the 
ute, ' . -- . * , 1 , * I 
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unknown to him, dying on the 18th March 1871. An 
interesting and truthful sketch of his life will be found in 
the Momihly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, for 
the 9th February 1872, vol. xxil p 112, written by Mr 
Ranyard, who says, “ He was the kindliest, as well as the 
most learned of men — benignant to every one who 
approached him, never forgetting the claims which weak- 
ness has on strength ” (w s j.) 

DEMOSTHENES was born in 384: b c. His father, 
who bore the same name, was an Athsniau citizen belong- 
ing to the deme of Peeania His mother, Cleobule, was 
the daughter of Gylon, a citizen who had been active in 
procuring the protection of the kings of Bosporus for the 
Athenian colony of Nymphaeon in the Crimea, and whose 
wife was a native of that region On these grounds the 
adversaries of Demosthenes, m after-days, used absurdly to Early life 
taunt him with a traitorous or barbarian ancestry. The 
boy had a bitter foretaste of life. He was seven years old 
when his father died, leaving property (in a manufactory 
of swords, and another of upholstery) worth about £3500, 
which, invested as it seems to have been (20 per cent, was 
not thought exorbitant), would have yielded rather more 
than £600 a year. £300 a year was a very comfortable 
lucome at Athens, and it was possible to live decently on 
a tenth of it Nicias, a very rich man, had property 
equivalent, probably, to not more than, £4000 a year. 
Demosthenes was born, then, to a handsome, though not 
a great fortune. But his guardians — two nephews of his 
father, Aphobus and Demophon, and one Therippides — 
abused their trust, and handed over to Demosthenes, when 
he came of age, rather less than one-seventh of his 
patrimony, perhaps between £50 and £60 a year. 
Demosthenes, after studying with Isseus— then the great 
master of forensic eloquence and of Attic law, especially iu 
will cases ^ — ^brought au action against Aphobus, aud gained 
a verdict for about £2400. But it does not appear that he 
got the money ; and, after some more fruitless proceedings 
against Onetor, the brother-in-law of Aphobus, the matter 
was dropped, — not, however, before his relatives had 
managed to throw a public burden (the equipment of a 
ship of war) on their late ward, whereby his resources were Profes- 
yeb further straitened. He now became a professional sional '"’ m] 
writer of speeches or pleas for the law-courts, sometimes 
speaking himself. Biographers have delighted to relate 
how painfully Demosthenes made himself a tolerable 
speaker, — how, with pebbles in his mouth, he tried his 
lungs against the waves, how he declaimed as he ran up 
hill, how he shut himself up in a cell, having first guarded 
himself against a longing for the haunts of men by shaving 
one side of his head, how he wrote out Thucydides eight 
times, how he was derided by the Assembly and encouraged 
by a judicious actor who met him moping about the Peirseus. 

He certainly seems to have been the reverse of athletic 
(the stalwart iEschines upbraids him with never having 
been a sportsman), and he probably had some sort of defect This woilt 
or impediment in his speech as a boy. Perhaps the most kept up in 
interesting fact about his work for the law-courts is that 
he seems to have continued it, in some measure, through 
the most exciting parts of his great political career. The 
speech for Phormio belongs to the same year as the plea 
for Megalopolis. The speech for Boeotus Ooucerning the 
Name” comes between the First Philippic and the' First 
Olynthiae. The speech against Pantsenetus eomea between 
the speech On the Peace ” and the Secoh'd Philippic. 

* In JeWa Attic Orators from Aw^hon-M^^e, vol. ii. p. 267 
th,e traditions of tiie relateop Isseus are ex- 

ammed. in detaoL It is tiieret intercourse of the men 

cjin scarcely have peen 0l5er, or prolonged, hut that 

Demostheanes the art of grappling 

■with a forensic ‘advei^a'^lm''<ihfeh&a stronuous argument 
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Political The political career of Demosthenes, from his first direct 
career— contact with public affairs in 355 B.c, to his death in 322, 
its unity essential unity. It is the assertion, in successive 

forms adapted to successive momeiits, of unchanging prin- 
ciples. Externally, it is divided into the chapter which 
precedes and the chapter which follows Ohaeronea. But 
its inner meaning, the secret of its indomitable vigour, the 
law which harmonises its apparent contrasts, cannot be 
underatood unless it is regarded as a whole. Still less can 
It be appreciated in all its large wisdom and sustained 
aelf-masteiy if it is viewed merely as a duel between the 
ablest champion and the craftiest enemy of Greek freedom 
The time indeed came when Demosthenes and Philip 
stood face to face as representative antagonists m a 
mortal conflict. But, for Demosthenes, the special peril 
lepresented by Philip, the peril of sahjagation to Macedon, 
was meiely a disastrous accident, Philip happened to 
become the most prominent and most formidable type of a 
danger which was already threatening Greece before his 
baleful star arose. As Demosthenes said to the Athenians, 
if the Macedonian had not existed, they would have made 
another Philip for themselves Untd Athens recovered 
something of its old spirit, there must ever he a great 
standing danger, not for Athens only, but for Greece, — ^the 
danger that sooner or later, in some shape, from some 
quarter— no man could foretell the hour, the manner, or 
the source— barbarian violence would break up the gracious 
and uudefiled tradition of separate Hellenic life. 

The tela* What is the true relation of Athens to Greece i The 
tion of answer which he gave to this question is the key to the life 
Athens to of Demosthenes. Athens, so Demosthenes held, is the 
Greecs natural head of Greece. Hot, however, as an empress 
holding subject or subordinate cities in a dependence more 
or less compulsory. Rather as that city which most nobly 
expresses the noblest attributes of Greek political existence, 
and which, by her pre-emiaent gifts both of intellect and 
of moral insight, is primarily responsible, everywhere and 
always, for the maintenance of those attributes in their 
integrity Wherever the cry of the oppressed goes up from 
Greek against Greek, it is the voice of Athens which 
should first remmd the oppressor that Hellene differs from 
barbarian in postponing the use of force to the persuasions 
of equal law Wherever a barbarian hand offers wrong to 
any city of the Hellenic sisterhood, it is the arm of Athens 
which should first be stretched forth in the holy strength 
of Apollo the Avertsr. Wherever among her own children 
the ancient loyalty is yielding to love of pleasure or of base 
gam, there, above all, it is the duty of Athens to see that 
the central hearth of Hellas is kept pure. Athens must 
never again seek “ empire ” in the sense which became 
odious under the influence of Oleon and Hyperbolus, — 
when, to use the image of Aristophanes, the allies were as' 
Babylonian slaves grinding in the Athenian milL Athens 
must never permit, if she can help it, the re-establishment 
of such a domination as Sparta exercised in Greece from the 
battle of j^gospotami to the battle of Leuctra. Athens 
must aim at leading a free confederacy, of which the 
members shall be bound to her by their own truest 
interests. Athena must seek to deserve the confidence of 
all Greeks alike. 

Decay of Such, in the belief of Demosthenes, was the part which 
piijilic Athens must perform if Greece was to be safe. But 
■ reforms must be effected before Athens could he capable of 
such a part The evils to be cured were different phases 
of one malady, Athens Lad long been suffering from the 
profound decay of pubhc spirit It was of the essence of 
a Greek commonwealth that the citiaen, while perfectly free 
in his social life, should constantly set his duty to the city 
above private interests. If the state needs his service m 
War. he must not hire an inferior substitute to do the work. 


If the state requires funds, he must not grudge the money 
which in qmefc times might have been spent on the theatre 
or the banquet He must ever remember that, in the 
phrase of Sophocles, the state is the ship that bears us 
safe. It does not profit the passenger that his cabin is 
comfortable if the ship is going down. 

Since the early years of the Peloponnesian war, the 
separation of Athenian society from the state had been 
growing more and more marked The old type of the 
eminent citizen, who was at once statesman and general, had 
become almost extinct. Politics were now managed by a 
small circle of politicians. Wars were conducted by pro- 
fessional soldieis whose troops were chiefly mercenaries, 
and who were usually regarded by the politicians either as 
mstruments or as enemies. The mass of the citizens took 
no active interest in public affairs. But, though indifferent 
to principles, they had quickly sensitive partialities for 
men, and it was necessary to keep them m good humour. 

Pericles had introduced the practice of giving a small Tlie festi- 
hounty from the Treasury to the poorer citizens, for the ''“•bfund 
purpose of enabling them to attend the theatre at the great 
festivals, — ^m other words, for the purpose of bringing them 
under the concentrated influence of the best Attic culture, 

A provision emmently wise for the age of Pericles easily 
became a mischief when the once honourable name of 
"demagogue” began to mean a flatterer of the mob. Before 
the end of the Peloponnesian War the festival-money 
(“ theoricon ”) was abolished. A few years after the restora- 
tion of the democracy it was again introduced. But uhtd 
354 b c, it had never been more than a gratuity, of which the 
payment depended on the Treasury havmg a surplus. It had 
never been treated as an annual charge on the revenue, or 
guaranteed to the citizens as a dividend which they could 
claim by constitutional right. In 354 b.o. Eubulus 
became steward of the Treasury. He was an able man, 
with a special talent for finance, free from all taint of 
personal corruption, and sincerely solicitous for the honour 
of Athens, but enslaved to popularity, and without prin- 
ciples of policy. He sought to manage the citizens by 
humouring to the top of its bent their disinclination for 
personal sacrifice, and their preference for public show to 
pubhc strength. More than any other one man, Eubulus 
represents that new, easy-going, improvident Athens in 
which the vigilant civic spirit was dead. His first 
measure was to make the festival-money a permanent item 
in the budget. Thenceforth this bounty was in reality 
very much what Demades afterwards called it, — the 
cement (/cdXAa) of the democracy. 

Years before the danger from Macedon was urgent, Tlie foren- 
Demosthenes had begun the work of his life, — the effort to sicspeeche 
lift the spirit of Athens, to revive the old civic loyalty, to 
rouse the city into taking that place and performing that thair poh- 
part which her own welfare as well as the safety of Greece lical mean 
prescribed. His formally political speeches must never be “g 
considered apart from his forensic speeches in public 
causes. The* Athenian procedure against the proposer of 
an unconstitutional law— i,e., of a law incompatible with 
existing laws— had a direct tendency to make the law-court, 
in such cases, a political arena. The same tendency was 
indirectly exerted by the tolerance of Athenian juries (in 
the absence of a presiding expert like a judge) for irrelevant 
matter, since it was usually easy for a speaker to miike 
capital out of the adversary’s political antecedents. But 
the forensic speeches of Demosthenes for pubhc causes are 
not only pol itieal in tbs general sense, They are documents, 
as indispensable as the Olynthiacs or Philippics, for his own 
political career. Only by taking them along with the 
foimfldly political speeches, and regarding the whole as one 
unbroken series, can we see clearly the full scope of the 

task which he act before him — a task in which his Icnc 
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resistance to Philip was only the most dramatic incident, 
and in which his real achievement is not to he measured 
by the event of Chseronea. 

A forensic speech, composed for a public cause, opens 
the political career of Demosthenes with a protest against 
a signal abuse. In 355 b.c., at the age of twenty-nine, he 
wrote the speech “Against Androtion.” This combats on 
legal grounds a proposal that the * out-going Senate 
should receive the honour of a golden crown. In its larger 
aspect, it is a denunciation of the corrupt system which that 
Senate represented, and especially of the manner in which 
the Treasury had beeu administered by Aristophon. In 
354 B 0. Demosthenes composed and spoke the oration 
“Against Leptines,” who had effected a slender saving for 
the state by the expedient of revoking those hereditary 
exemptions from taxation which had at various times been 
conferred in recognition of distinguished merit. The 
descendants of Harmodius and Aristogeiton alone had been 
excepted from the operation of the law. This was the first 
time that the voice of Demosthenes himself had been heard 
on the public concerns of Athens, and the utterance was a 
worthy prelude to the career of a statesman. He answers 
the advocates of the retrenchment by pointing out that the 
public interest will not ultimately be served by a wholesale 
violation of the public faith. lu the same year he delivered 
his first stnctly pohtical speech. The Athenians, imtated 
by the support which Artaxerxes had lately given to the 
revolt of their allies, and excited by rumours of his hostile 
preparations, were feverishly eager for a war with Persia. 
Demosthenes urges that such an enterprise would at present 
he useless ; that it would fail to uuifce Greece; that the 
energies of the city should be reserved for a real emergency j 
but that, before the city can successfully cope with any 
war, there must be a better organization of resources, and, 
first of all, a reform of the navy. The scheme of naval 
reform which he propounds has characteristic exactness of 
detail. We see how closely he has thought out the ques- 
tion. The same practical and luminous precision is a 
striking trait in every speech of Demosthenes which recom- 
mends a course of action. 

Two years later he is found dealing with » more definite 
question of foreign policy. Sparta, favoured by the 
depression of Thebes in the Phocian war, was threatening 
Megalopolis. Both Sparta and Megalopolis sent embassies 
to Athens. Demosthenes supported Megalopolis. The 
rum of Megalopolis would mean, he argued, the return of 
Spartan domination in the Peloponnesus. Athenians must 
not favour the tyranny of any one city. They must respect 
the rights of all the cities, and thus promote unity based 
on mutual confidence. In the same year Demosthenes 
wrote the speech “ igainst Timocrates,” to be spoken by 
the same Diodorus who had before prosecuted Androtion, 
and who now combated an attempt to screen Androtion and 
others from the penalties of embezzlement. The speech 
“Against Aristocrates,” also of 352 b.o,, reproves that 
foreign policy of feeble make-shifts which was now popular 
at Athens The Athenian tenure of the Thracian 
Chersonese partly depended for its security on the good- 
will of the Thracian prince Cersohleptes. Oharidemus, a 
soldier x)f fortune who had already played Athens false, ' 
was now the brother-in-law and the favourite of Cetso- 
bleptes. Anstocrates proposed that the person of Ohari- 
demus should be invested with a special sanctity, by the 
enactment that whoever attempted his life should be an 
outlaw from all dominions of Athens. Demosthenes 
points out that such adulation is as futile as it is fulsome. 
Athens can secure the permanence of her foreign possessions 
only m one way— by being strong enough to hold them. 

Thus, between 355 and 352, Demosthenes had laid down 
the main lines of his pohcy. Domestic adihimst^ 


must be purified. Statesmen must be made to feel that 
they are responsible to the state. They must not be 
allowed to anticipate judgment on their deserts by voting 
each other golden crowns. They must not think to screen 
misappropriation of public money by getting partisans to 
pass new laws about state-debtors. Foreign policy must 
be guided by a larger and more provident conception of 
Athenian interests. When public excitement demands a 
foreign war, Athens must not rush into it without asking 
whether it is necessary, whether it will have Greek support, 
and whether she herself is ready for it. When a strong 
Greek city threatens a weak one, and seeks to purchase 
Athenian connivance with the bribe of a border-town, 

Athens must remember that duty and prudence alike 
command her to respect the independence of aU Greeks, 

When it is propose^ by way of insurance on Athenian 
possessions abroad, to flatter the favourite of a doubtful 
ally, Athens must remember that such devices will not 
avail a power which has no army except on paper, and no 
ships fit to leave their mooiings. 

But the time had gone by when Athenians could have 
tranqml leisure for domestic reform. A danger, calling for 
prompt action, had at last come very near. For six years 
Athena had been at war with Philip on account of his 
seizure of Amphipolis Meanwhile he had destroyed 
Potidsca and founded Philippi. On the Thracian coasts 
he had become master of Abdera and Maronea, On the 
Thessalian coast he had acquired Methone. In a second 
invasion of Thessaly, he had overthrown the Phocians under 
Onomarchus, and had advanced to Thermopylee, to find 
the gates of Greece closed against him by an Athenian 
force. He had then marched to flerseon on the Propontis, 
and had dictated a peace to Oersobleptes. He had formed 
an alliance with Cardia, Perinthus, and Byzantium. 

Lastly, he had begun to show designs on the great Con- 
federacy of Olynthus, the more warlike Miletus of the 
North The First Philippic of Demosthenes was spoken The _ 
in 351 B.O. The Third Philippic— the latest of the extant 
political speeches— was spoken in 341 b o. Between 
these he delivered eight political orations, of which seven 
are directly concerned with Philip. The whole series falls 
into two great divisions, The first division comprises those Fratgioup. 
speeches which were spoken against Phihp while he was 
still a foreign power threatening Greece from without 
Such are the First Philippic and the three orations for 
Olynthus The second division comprises the speeches Second 
spoken against Philip when, by admission to the Amphic- 
tyonic Council, he had now won his way within the circle 
of the Greek states, and when the issue was no longer 
between Greece and Macedonia, but between the Greek 
and Macedonian parties in Greece. Such are the speech 
“ On the Peace,” the speech “ On the Embassy,” the 
speech “On the Chersonese,” the Second and Third 
Philippics, 

The First Philippic, spoken early in- 351 i.c., was no 351 no. 
sudden note of alarm drawing attention to an unnoticed . 
peril. On the contrary, the Assembly was weary of ^ the 
subject. For six years the war with Philip had been a 
thftwiR of barren talk. Demosthenes urges that it W'tune 
to do something, and to do it with a plan Athens ^h10g 
Philip has fared, he says, like an amateur boxer ^^sed 
to a skilled pugilist. The helpless hands have or^rfd'llowed 
blows which a trained eye should havec&ti^li ttem to 
parry. An Athenian force must be the north, 

at Lemnos or Thasos. Of SOOOdnfatiMid 200 cavalry 
at least one quarter must be citizens capable of 

directing the mercen8ri^.i'*V‘f}S^|''‘'''’ 

Later in the same^yelrwfe^ftcnes did another service 351 b.c 
to- the cause of Ehodes, severed by its 

own act' from '’th^' Athenian Confederacy, had since 355 ;u 
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been vjrtaally subject to Mausolus, priace (Swdan^s) of 
Caria, lumself a tributary of Persia. Mausolus died in 
351, and -was succeeded by bis widow Artemisia The 
democratic party in Rhodes now appealed to Athens for 
help in throwing off the Carian yoke. Demosthenes sup- 
ported their application. iTo act of his hfe was a truer 
proof of statesmanship. He failed. But at least he had 
once more warned Athens that the cause of political freedom 
was everywhere her own, and that, wherever that cause 
was forsaken, there a new dangei was created both for 
Athens and for Greece. 

Next year an Athenian force under Phocion was sent to 
Euboea, in support of Plutarchus, tyrant of Eretiia, against 
the faction of Clitarcbus. Demosthenes protested against 
spending strength, needed for greater objects, on the local 
quarrels of a despot. Phocion won a victory at Tamynse, 
But the “ inglorious and costly war ” entailed an outlay of 
more than £12,000 on the ransom of captives alone, and 
ended in the total destruction of Athenian influence 
throughout Euboea That island was now left an open 
field for the intrigues of Philip. Worst of all, the party 
of Eubulus not only defeated a proposal, arising fiom this 
campaign, for applying the festival-money to the war-fund, 
but actually earned a law making it high treason to renew 
the proposal. The amusement of the citizens was thus 
officially declared to be more important than the protec 
tion of their properties or lives, and the expression of a 
different opinion was henceforth to be a crime. The 
degree to which political enmity was exasperated by the 
Euboean war may be judged from the incident of Midias, 
an adherent of Eubulns, and a type of that opulent 
rowdyism which shows how curiously loose the hold of the 
state had now become on men who were not restrained by 
regard for their purses or their characters. Demosthenes 
was choragus of his tribe, and was wearing the robe of 
that sacred office at the great festival in the theatre Wf 
Dionysus, when Midias struck him on the face. The 
affair was eventuaUy compromised. The speech written 
by Demosthenes for the trial was neither spoken nor com- 
pleted, and remains, as few will regret, a sketch. 

It was now three years since, in 352, the Olynthiaos had 
sent an embassy to Athens, and had made peace with their 
only sure ally. In 350 a second Olynfchian embassy had 
sought and obtained Athenian help, The hour of Olynthus 
had indeed come In 345 Philip opened war against the 
Ohalcidic towns of the Olynthian League. The Eirst and 
Second Olynthiacs of Demosthenes were spoken m that 
year. '‘Better now than later,” is the thought of the 
First Olynthiac. “ The fight must come. Better that it 
should be fought in Macedonia than in Attica. Everything 
favours us now. Send one force to defend Olynthus, and 
another to attack Philip ” The Second Olynthiac argues 
that Philip’s strength is overrated. " He is weak in so far 
as he is selfish and unjust. He is strong only because he 
is energetic. Let us he energetic too, and our just cause 
will prevail. ” The Third Olynthiac— spoken in 348— 
carries us into the midst of action. It deals with practical 
details. The festival-fund must be used for the war. The 
citizens must serve in person, A few months later, 
Olynthus and the thirty-two towns of the Confederacy were 
swept from the earth. Men could walk over their sites, 
Demosthenes said seven years afterwards, without knowing 
that such cities had existed. It was now certain that Philip 
could not be stopped outside of Greece, The question was, 
What point within Greece shall he be allowed to reach? 

Eubulus and his party, with that versatility which is the 
privilege of political vagueness, now began to call for a con- 
gress of the allies to consider the common danger. They 
found a brilliant interpreter in .^schines, who, after having 
been a tragic actor a’ d a clerk to the assembly, had entered 


political life with the advantages of a splendid gift for 
eloquence, a fine presence, a happy address, a ready wit, 
and a facile conscience. While his opponents had thus 
suddenly become warlike, Demosthenes had become pacific. 

He saw that Athens must have time to collect strength. 

Nothing could be gained, meanwhile, by gomg on with 
the war. Macedonian sympathizers at Athens, of whom Fell, 346 
Philocrates was the chief, also favoured peace. Eleven 
envoys, including Philocrates, ^schines, and Demosthenes, ^ 
were sent to Philip in February, 346 b c After a debate 
at Athens, peace was concluded with Philip in April. Apul, 
Philip on the one hand, Athens and her allies on the other, I’eace 
were to keep what they respectively held at the time when 
the peace was ratified. But here the Athenians made a 
fatal error. Philip was bent on keeping the door of Greece 
open. Demosthenes was bent on shutting it agamst him. 

Philip was now at war with the people of Halus in Thessaly. 

Thebes had for ten years been at war with Phocis, Here 
were two distinct chances for Philip’s armed intervention 
in Greece But if the Haliaus and the Phocians were 
included in the peace, Philip could not bear arms against 
them without violating the peace. Accordingly Philip in- 
sisted that they should not be included. Demosthenes 
msisted that they should be included. They were not 
included. The result followed speedily. The same envoys 
were sent a second time to Philip for the purpose of End of 
receiving his oaths in ratification of the peace, It wasApnl 346. 
late m June before he returned from Thrace to Pella~thus 
gaining, under the terms, all the towns that he had taken 
meanwhile He next took the envoys with him through 
Thessaly to Thermopylae, There — at the invitation of 
Thessalians and Thebans — he intervened in the Phocian 
war. Phalsecus surrendered. Phocis was crushed. Philip Jiily 346 
took its place in the Amphictyonic Council, and was thus 
established as a Greek power in the very centre, at the 
sacred hearth, of Greece. The right of precedence in con- 
sultation of the oracle (rponavreia) was transferred from 
Athens to Philip. While indignant Athenians were 
clamouring for the revocation of the peace, Demosthenes Sept 346. 
upheld it It ought never to have been made on such " Ou tlie 
terms, he said„ But, having been made, it had better be 
kept “If we went to war now, where should we find 
allies? And after losing Oropus, Amphipohs, Cardia, 

Chios, Cos, Rhodes, Byzantium, shall we fight about the 
shadow of Delphi ? ” 

Durmg the eight years between the peace of Philocrates 
and the battle of Cheeronea, the authority of Demosthenes 
steadily grew, until it became first predominant and then 
paramount. He had, indeed, a melancholy advantage. 

Each year his argument was more and more cogently 
enforced by the logic of facts. In 344 he visited the 
Peloponnesus for the purpose of counteracting Macedonian 
intrigue. Mistrust, he told the Peloponnesian cities, is the 
safeguard of free communities against tyrants Philip 
lodged a formal complaint at Athens. Here, as elsewhere, 
the future master of Greece reminds us of Napoleon on the 
eve of the First Empire. He has the same imperturbable 
and persuasive effrontery in protesting that he is doing one 
thing at the moment when his energies are concentrated on 
doing the opposite. Demosthenes replied in the Second 344 b.o. 
Philippic. “ If,” he said, “ Philip is the friend of 'Greece, . 
we are doing wrong. If he is the enemy of Greece, we are 
doing right. Which is he ? I hold him to be our enemy, 
because everything that he has hitherto done has benefited 
himself and hurt us.” The prosecution of iEschmes for 
malversation on the embassy, which was brought to an sis b o. 
issue in the following year, marks the moral strength of “On the ^ 
the position now held by Demosthenes, When the gravity 
of the charge and the complexity of the evidence are con- 
sidered, the acquittal of fiEschines by a narrow majority 
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must be deemed his condemnation. The speech On the 
341 B c « Affairs of the Chersonese,” and the Third Philippic, -were 

“On the crowmng efforts of Demosthenes. Spoken in the same 
nese/°' 341 B 0 , and within a short space of each other, they 

must be taken together. The speech “ On the Affairs of 
the Chersonese ” regards the situation chiefly from an 
Athenian point of view, “ If the peace means,” argues 
Demosthenes, " that Philip can seize with impunity one 
Athenian possession after another, but that Athenians shall 
not on their peril touch aught that belongs to Phihp, 
where is the Hue to be drawn ? We shall go to war, I am 
told, when it is necessary. If the necessity has not come 
841 B c. yet, when will it come 1 ” The Third Philippic surveys a 

Tluid wider horizon. It ascends from the Athenian to the 

Philippic, Philip has annihilated Olynthns and the 

Ohalcidic towns. He has rained Phocis. He has frightened 
Thebes. He has divided Thessaly, Eubcea and the Pelo- 
ponnesus are his. His power stretches from the Adriatic 
to the Hellespont. Where shall be the end? Athens 
is the last hope of Greece. And, in this final crisis, 
Demosthenes was the embodied energy of Athens. It 
was Demosthenes who went to Byzantium, brought the 
estranged city back to the Athenian alHance, and snatched 
it from the hands of Philip. It was Demosthenes who, I 
when Philip had already seized Elatea, hurried to Thebes, | 
who by his passionate appeal gained one last chance, the 
only possible chance, for Greek freedom, who broke down 
the barrier of an inveterate jealousy, who broaght Thebans 
to fight beside Athenians, and who thus won at the 
eleventh hour a victory for the spirit of loyal union which 
took away at least one bitterness from the unspeakable 
calamity of ChEeronea. 

338-322 But the work of Demosthenes was not closed by the mm 
BO Mum- of his cause. During the last sixteen years of his life he 
ao^tv rsiniered services to Athens notless important, and perhaps 
^ more difficult, than those which he had rendered before. 
He was now, as a matter of course, foremost in the public 
affairs of Athens. In January 337, at the annual winter 
Festival of the Dead m the Outer Cerameicn8,he spoke the 
funeral oration over those who had fallen at cWonea 
He was member of a commission for strengthening the 
fortifications of the city (mxomios). He administered the 
festival-fund. During a dearth which, visited Athens 
between 330 and 326 he was charged with the organization 
of public relief. In 324 he was chief (dp^t^leo/jos) of the 
sacred embassy to Olympia, Already, in 336, Ctesiphon 
had proposed that Demosthenes should receive a golden 
crown from the state, and that his extraordinary merits 
should be proclaimed m the theatre at the Great Dionysia. 
The proposal was adopted by the Senate as a bill 
(TrpcjSovAevfia) ; but it must be passed by the Assembly 
before it could become an act To prevent 

this, Jlschines gave notice, in 336, that he intended to 
proceed against Ctesiphon for having proposed an uncon- 
stitutional measure. For six years .<3Eschines avoided action 
330 BO on this notice. At last, in 330, the patriotic party felt 
strong enough to force him to ‘an issue, ^schines spoke 
the speech “ Against Ctesiphon,” an attack on the whole 
public life of Demosthenes. Demosthenes gained an over- 
whelming victory for himself and for the honour of Athens 
in the most finished, the most splendid, and tha most 
pathetic work of ancient eloquence — the immortal oration 
“ On the Crown.” 

324 BO In the winter of 325-4 Harpalus, the receiver-general 
Affair of of Alexander in Asia, fled to Greece, taking with him 8000 
'^’’patus mercenanes, and treasure equivalent to about a million 
and a quarter sterling. On the motion of Demosthenes 
he was warned from the harbours of Attica. Having 
left his troops and part of his treasure at Tasnamnij.he 
again presented himself at the Peirseusj and was now 


admitted. He spoke fervently of the opportunity which 
offered itself to those who loved the freedom of Greece. All 
Asia would rise with Athens to throw off the hated yoke. 

Fiery patriots like Eyperides were in raptures. For zeal 
which could be bought Harpalus had other persuasions. 

But Demosthenes stood firm War with Alexander would, 
he saw, be madness. It could have but one result, — some 
indefinitely worse doom for Athens, Autipater and 
Olympias pr^ently demanded the surrender of Harpalus. 
Demosthen^ opposed this But he reconciled the dignity 
with the loyalty of Athens by carrying a decree that 
Harpalus should be arrested, and that his treasure should 
be deposited in the Parthenon, to be held m trust for 
Alexander. Harpalus escaped from prison. The amount 
of the treasure, which Harpalus had stated as 700 talents, 
proved to be no more than 350. Demosthenes proposed 
that the Aireopagus should inquire what had become of the 
other 350. Six months, spent in party intrigues, passed 
before the Areopagus gave m their report (dTrd^atrt?). The 
report inculpated nine persons. Demosthenes headed the 
j list of the accused. Eyperides was among the ten public 
prosecutors, Demosthenes was condemned, fined fifty 
I talents, and, in default of payment, imprisoned, After a 
few days he escaped from prison to .ZEgina, and thence to 
Troezen. Two things in this obscure affair are beyond 
reasonable doubt First, that Demosthenes was not bribed 
by Harpalus. The hatred of the Macedonian party to wards 
Demosthenes, and the fury of those vehement patriots who 
cried out that he had betrayed their best opportunity, com- 
bined to procure his condemnation, with the help, probably, 
of some appearances which were against him. Secondly, 
it can hardly be questioned that, by withstanding the hot- 
headed patriots at tins juncture, Demosthenes did heroic 
service to Athens, 

Next year Alexander died. Then the voice of Demo- Peata of 
sthenes, calling Greece to arms, rang out like a trumpet. Alexander 
Early in August 322, the battle of Orannon decided the ^^3 r o. 
Lamian war against Greece. Autipater demanded, as 323 b c. 
the condition on which he would refrain from besieg- End of ' 
mg Athens, the surrender of the leading patriots. Ijamian 
Demades moved the decree of the Assembly by which 
Demosthenes, Eyperides, and some others were condemned pemo- 
to death as traitors. On- the 20fch of Boedromion sthenes is 
(September 16) 322, a Macedonian garrison occupied 
Munychia. It was a day of solemn and happy memories, 
a day devoted, in the celebration of the Great Mysteries, 
to sacred joy,— the day on which the glad procession of the 
Initiated returned from Elensis to Athens It happened, 
however, to have another association, more significant than 
any ironical contrast for the present purpose of Antipater. 

It was the day on which, thirteen years before, Alexander 
had punished the rebellion of Thebes with annihilation. 

The condemned men had fled to .®gina Parting there 
from Eyperides and the rest, Demosthenes went on to 
Oalanria, a small island off the coast of Argolis In 
Calauria there was an ancient temple of Poseidon, once a 
centre of Minyan and Ionian worship, and surrounded with a 
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Hypendea and the others had been taken from the shrme to mistake for the last sleep, by the passionate breath of 
of j$Iacu3. But he hesitated to violate an asylum so Demosthenes. 

peculiarly sacred as the Calaunan temple. Standing before The orator in whom artistic genius was united, more His 
its open door, with his Thracian soldiers aronnd him, he perfectly than in any other man, with moral enthusiasm oratory, 
endeavoured to prevail on Demosthenes to quit the holy and with mtellectual grasp, has held in the modern world 
precinct. Antipater would be cerfcam to pardon him. the same rank which was accorded to him in the old ; but 
Demosthenes sat silent, with his eyes fixed on the ground, he cannot enjoy the same appreciation. Macaulay’s ridicule 
At last, as the emissary persisted in his bland persuasions, has rescued from oblivion the criticism which pronounced 
he looked up and said, — “ Archias, you never moved me the eloquence of Chatham to be more ornate than that of 
by your acting, and you will not move me now by your Demosthenes, and less diffuse than that of Cicero. Did 
promises.” Archias lost his temper, and began to threaten, the critic, asks Macaulay, ever hear any speaking that was 
“ Now,” rejoined Demosthenes, “ you speak like a real less ornamented than that of Demosthenes, or more diffuse 
Macedomau oracle, before you were acting. Wait a than that of Cicero? Yet the critic’s remark was not so point- 
moment, then, till I write to my friends.” With these less as Macaulay thought it. Sincerity and intensity are, 
words, Demosthenes withdrew into the inner part of the indeed, to the modem reader, the most obvious characteris- 
temple, — still visible, however, from the entrance. He tics of Demosthenes. His style is, on the whole, singularly 
took out a roll of paper, as if he was going to write, put free from what we are accustomed to regard as rhetorical 
the pen to his month, and bit it, as was his habit in com- embeUishment. Where the modern orator would employ 
posing. Then he threw his head back, and drew his cloak a wealth of imagery, or elaborate a picture in exquisite 
over it. The Thracian spearmen, who were watching him detail, Demosthenes is content with a phrase or a word, 
from the door, began to gibe at his cowardice. Archias Burke uses, in reference to Hyder Ali, the same image 
went in to him, encouraged him to rise, repeated his old which Demostheues uses in reference to Philip “ Corn- 
arguments, talked to him of reconciliation with Antipater pounding all the materials of fury, havoc, desolation, into 
By this time Demosthenes felt that the poison which he one black cloud, he hung for a while on the declivity of 
had sucked from the pen was beginning to work. He drew the mountams. Whilst the authors of all these evils were 
the cloak from his face, and looked steadily at Archias. idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which 
‘‘ Now you can play the part of Creon in the tragedy as darkened all their horiaon, it suddenly burst, and poured 
soon as you like,” he said, “ and cast forth my body un- down the whole of its contents upon the plains of the 
buried. But I, 0 gracious Poseidon, quit thy temple while Carnatic ” Demosthenes forbears to amplify. “The people 
^ ’ Antipater and his Macedonians have done what gave their voice, and the danger which hung upon our 

bo) could to pollute it.” He moved towards the door, borders went by like a cloud,” To our modern feeling, 

calling to them to support his tottering steps. He had the eloquence of Demosthenes exhibits everywhere a 
just passed the altar of the god, when he feU, and with a general stamp of earnest and simple strength. But it is 
groan gave up the ghost. well to remember the charge made against the style of 

Hia '^8 3' statesman, Demosthenes needs no epitaph but his Demosthenes by a contemporary Greek orator, and the 

jwliticsl own words in the speech “ On the Crown.” I say that, defence offered by the best Greek critic of oratory, 
e arac r. ths evsid had hen immfestio the whlemrld beforehand, not -^schines reproached the diction of Demosthenes with 
mn then ought Athens to have forsaken this course, if Athens excess of elaboration and adornment (Treptepyia). Dionysius, 
had any regard for her glory, or for her past, or for the ages to in reply, admits that Demosthenes does at times depart from 
oom. The Persian soldier in Herodotus, following Xerxes simplicity,— that his style is sometimes elaborately ornate 
to foreseen ruin, confides to his fellow-guest at the banquet and remote from the ordinary usage But, he adds, 
that the bitterest pain which man can know is vohAd Demosthenes adopts this manner where it is justified by 
<j>poviovTa jj-rj^evos if/iaratv,— complete, but helpless, pre- the elevation of his theme. The remark may serve to 
science. In the grasp of a more inexorable necessity, the remmd us of our modem disadvantage for a full appreciation 
champion of Greek freedom was borne onward to a of Demosthenes, The old world felt, as we do, his moral 
more tremendous catastrophe than that which strewed the and mental greatness, his fire, his self-devotion, his insight, 
waters of^ Salamis with Persian wrecks and the field of But it felt also, as we can never feel, the versatile perfection 
Platsea with Persian dead ; but to him, at least, it was of his skill. This it was that made Demostheues unique 
given to proclaim aloud the clear and sure foreboding that to the ancients. The ardent patriot, the far-seeing states- 
filled his soul, to do all that true heart and free hand man, were united in his person with the consummate and 
could do for his cause, and, though not to save, yet to unapproachable artist. Dionysius devoted two special 
encourage, to console, and to ennoble. As the inspiration treatises to Demosthenes, — one on his language and style 
of his life was larger and higher than the mere courage of (XemKos tottos), the other on his treatment of subject-matter 
resistance, so his merit must be regarded as standing alto- (TpayjaaTiK^s totto?). The latter is lost. The former is one of 
gather outside and above the struggle with Macedon, The the best essays iu literary criticism which antiquity has 
great purpose which he set before him was to revive the bequeathed to ns. The idea which it works out is that De- 
puhlic spnit, to restore the political vigour, and to mosthenes has perfected Greek prose by fusing in a glorious 
re-establish the Pauhellenic influence of Athens, — never for harmony bheelementswhichhadhithertobelongedto separate 
her own ad\^ntag6 merely, but always in the interest of types. The austere dignity of Antiphon, the plain elegance 
Greece. His glory is, that while he hved he helped of Lysias, the smooth and balanced finish of that middle or 
Athens to live a higher life. Wherever the noblest expres- normal character which is represented by Isocrates, have 
sions of her mind are honoured, wherever the large concep- come together in Demosthenes. Nor is this all In each 
tions of Pericles command the admiration of statesmen, species he excels the specialists. He surpasses the school 
wherever the architect and the sculptor love to dwell on of Antiphon in perspicuity, the school of Lysias in nerve, 
the masterpieces of Ictmus and Phidias, wherever the the school of Isocrates in variety, in felicity, in symmetry, 
spell of ideal beauty or of lofty contemplation is exercised in pathos, in power. Demosthenes has at command all the 
by the creations of Sophocles or of Plato, there it will be discursive brilliancy which fascinates a festal audience, 
remembered that the spirit which wrought in all these He has that power of concise and lucid narration, of terse 
would have passed sooner from among men, if it had not reasoning, of persuasive appeal, which is required by the 
been recalled from a trance, which others were content forensic speaker. His political eloquence can worthily 
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image the majestyof the state, and enforce weighty counsels 
with lofty and impassioned fervour A. true artist, he 
grudged no labour which could make the least part of his 
work more perfect Isocrates spent ten years on the 
Panegyricus. After Plato’s death, a manuscript was found 
among his papers with the first eight words of the Republic 
arranged in several different orders. What wonder, then, 
asks the Greek critic, if the diligence of Demosthenes was 
no less incessant and minute? “To me,” he says, “it 
seems far more natural that a man engaged in composing 
pohtical discourses, imperishable memorials of his power, 
should neglect not even the smallest details, than that the 
generation of painters and sculptors, who are darkly showing 
forth their manual tact and toil in a corruptible material, 
should exhaust the refinements of their art on the veins, on 
the feathers, on the down of the hp, and the like niceties.'’ 
It may be surmised that much of the admiration professed 
for Demosthenes in modern times has been conventional 
The clumsiest and coarsest forgeries which bear his name 
long received among general readers their share of the 
eulogy A soundly critical study of his text is not yet 
sixty years old. To this day popular books occasionally 
show traces of the notion that everything which the 
manuscripts ascribe to him was written by him. But 
modern study has long since learned to recognize the surest 
traits of his style ; not, indeed, with the exquisite percep- 
tion of his old Gieek critics, yet sufiBciently, as a rule, for 
the discrimination of genuine work from false, and on a 
firmer diplomatic basis. • The modern world can never 
catch again the finer tones of that great music as they stiU 
echoed on the ear of Greece iu her calm after-time — 

when all the wuids were laid, 

And every height came out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Brake open to their highest ; 

but men can still hear the voice of a prophet whose 
resonant warnings rise above confused sounds of strife; 
they can still feel the energy, the anguish, the indignation 
which vibrate through, hia accents ; and they can acknow- 
ledge, with an admiration undiminished by the lapse of 
twenty centuries, the power of his words to quicken the 
sense of honour in craven hearts, to raise the votaries of 
selfish luxury to the loyalty of prolonged self-sacrifice, to 
nerve irresolute arms for an inevitable struggle, and, when 
all has been lost, to sustain the vanquished with the 
thought that, though a power above man has forbidden 
them to prevail, yet their suffering has saved the lustre of 
a memory which they were hound to guard, and has left 
them pure before the gods. 

More than half of the sixty-one speeches extant under 
the name of Demosthenes are certainly or probably spurious. 
Much difference of opinion still exists in particular cases, 
especially as regards two or three of the private speeches. 
The results to which the preponderance of opinion now 
leans are given in the following table. Those marked 
a were already rejected or doubted in antiquity; those 
marked m, first in modern times : — 

1. DELIBERATIYE SPEECHES, 

Genuiot 


Or 14- On the ITavy Boards 354 B.o. 

Or. 16, Eor the People of Megalopohs . . 352 „ 

Or. 4. First Philippic 351 ,, 

Or 15 For the Rhodians . , 351 „ 

Or. 1. First Olynthiac. . . ... 349 „ 

Or. 2. Second Olynthiac . .. .... 349 ,, 

Oi 3. Third Olynthiac . , , . . 348 „ 

Or 6. On the Peace . 346 ,, 

Or. 6. Second Philippic .. 344 „ 

Or 8 On the Affairs of the Chersonese 341 „ 

Or. 9. Third Philippic 841 „ 


Spumous. 

(a) Or, 7 On Halonnesus (by Hegesippns) 342 E.o. 

Rhetorical Forgeries 
(a) Or 17 On the Treaty with Alexander. 

(a) Or. 10. Fourth Philippic. 

(m) Or 11. Answer to Philip’s Letter, 

(to) Or. 12. Philip’s Letter. 

(to) Or, 13 On the Assessment (irivTa^is). 

II FORENSIC SPEECHES. 

A. lx Public Causes. 


GEHUmB. 

Or 22, In (/cara) Androtionem . . . 365 B 0 

Or 20. Contra {irp6s) Leptinem 364 ,, 

Or, 24, InTunocratem . . .. 362 „ 

Or, 23. In Austocratem . ... 362 „ 

Or. 21 luMidiam, , 349 „ 

Or. 19, On the Embassy . . 34S „ 

Or. 18. On the Crown . , 330 ,, 

Spumous. 

(a) Or 58, InTheocrinem 339 „ 


(aj Or, 25, 26. In Anstogitona I, and 11. (Rhetorical 
forgeries). 

B Ik PaivATB Causes. 

Genuine. 

Or. 27, 28. In Aphohnm L et II. . . . 364 b.o 

(to) Or SO, 31. Contra Onetora 1. et II .... 362 ,, 

Or. 41. Contra Spudiam * 

(to) Or. 65. Contra Calliclem ? 

Or. 54. InCononem . S5S B.o.? 

Or. 36 ProPhormione. . . , 352 ,, 

(to) Or. 89 Contra Boeotum de Nomme . .. 350 ,, 

Or. 37. Contra Pantsenetmn . . . 846-5 ,, 

(to) Or. 38 Contra Nansimachiun et Diopithem.... * 

Spumous. 

{The first eight of thefollovmg are given ly Schafer to AyolhS.orus ) 


[in) Or 52. Contra Callippum 


369-8 B.O. 

(a) Or. 53. Contra Ricostratum. . . 

after 

368 „ 

[a) Or 49. Contra Timolieum . ... 


362 „ 

(m) Or. 50. Contra Polyclem.,,. 


357 „ 

(a) Or. 47. In Evergum et Mnesibulum 


366 „ 

(m) Or. 45, 46 In Stephanum I. et II 


351 „ 

(a) Or. 59. In Neaeram .... 


349 „ 

(to) Or. 51. On the Tnerarchic Crown (by Oepiis- ) 
odotua !) i ' 

360-869 „ 

(to) Or. 43. Contra Macartatum. 


i 

(to) Or 48 In Olympiodornm 

. after 

348 „ 

(to) Or 44 Contra Leooharem 


f 

(a) Or, 35 Contra Laeritum 


341 „ 


(a) Or 42 Contra Phsemppnm ? 

(m) Or 32. Contra Zenothemin , .. .. ? 

(m) Or 34 Contra Phormionem . * 

(m) Or 29 Contra Aphohum pro Phano 

(a) Or. 40 Contra JBceotum de Dote ... 347 „ 

(m) Or. 67. Contra Eubuhdem . 346-6 „ 

(to) Or 33. Contra Apaturium . . , . * 

(«) Or 56 In Dionysodorum , not before 322-1 ,, 

Or 60 {^mrd^ios) and Or. 61 (IpwTtKdj) are works of rhe- 
toricians The six epistles are also forgeries ; they were used by 
the composer of the twelve epistles which bear the name of .fflschines. 

The 56 vpooly.M, exordia or sketches for political speeches, are 
by various hands and of various dates They are valuable as being 
compiled from Demosthenes himself, or from other classical models. 

The ancient fame of Demosthenes as an orator can be Literary 
compared only with the fame of Homer as a poet. Cicero, 
with generous appreciation, recognizes Demosthenes as the 
standard of perfection. Dionysius, the closest and moat 
penetrating of hia ancient critics, exhausts the language 
of admiration in stowing how Demosthenes united and 
elevated whatever had been best in ea4i^in|8te of the 
Greek idiom. Hermogenes, in his yprll on rhetoric, 
refers to Demosthenes, as d orator. The 

writer of the treatise On SnblLinit^!|h6‘w^no heights loftier 
than those to which Demosth'#ra ?has risen. From his 
own younger contemporan.^^kAi^stoHe and Theophrastus, 
who founded their theory of ^yliietoric in large part on his 
' ’ - YII ~ lo 
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practice, down to the latest Byzantines, the consent of 
theorists, orators, antiquarians, anthologists, lexicographers, 
offered the same unvarying homage to Demosthenes. His 
work busied commentators such as Xenon, Mmucian, 
Basilicus, iElius Theon, Zosimus of Gaza. Arguments to 
his speeches were drawn up by rhetoricians so dbstm- 
guished as Xumenms and Libanius. Accomplished men 
of letters, such as Julius Vestinus and ^hus Dionysius, 
selected from his writings choice passages for declamation 
or perusal, of which fragments are incorporated in the mis- 
cellany of Photius and the lexicons of Harpocration, Pollux, 
and Suidas. It might have been anticipated that the purity 
of a text so widely read and so renowned would, from the 
earliest times, have been guarded with jealous care. The 
works of the thiee great dramatists had been thus 
protected, about 340 b c., by a standard Attic recension. 
But no such good fortune befell the works of Demosthenes. 
Alexandrian criticism was chiefly occupied with poetry 
The titular works of Demosthenes were, indeed, registered, 
with those of the other orators, in the catalogues (pi^ropiKol 
jTimKes) of Alexandria and Pergamus. But no thorough 
attempt was made to separate the authentic works from 
those spurious works which had even then become mingled 
with them Philosophical schools which, like the Stoic, 
felt the ethical interest of Demosthenes, cared little for his 
language. The rhetoricians who imitated or analyzed his 
style cared httle for the criticism of his text. Their treat- 
ment of it had, indeed, a direct tendency to falsify it. It 
was customary to indicate by marks those passages which 
were especially useful for study or imitation. It then 
became a rhetorical exercise to recast, adapt, or interweave 
such passages. Sopater, the commentator on Hermogenes, 
wrote on ix€Ta^oXal Kai/iSTaTroHjcrfits tSv iiyjjxoardhfoxK ^topiW, 
“adaptations or transcripts of passages in Demosthenes.” 
Such manipulation could not hut lead to interpolations or 
confusions in the original text. Great, too, as was the 
attention bestowed on the thought, sentiment, and style of 
Demosthenes, comparatively little care was bestowed on his 
subject-matter. He was studied more on the moral and 
the formal side than on the real side. An incorrect sub- 
stitution of one name for another, a reading which gave 
an impossible date, insertions of spurious laws or decrees, 
were points which few readers would stop to notice. Hence 
it resulted that, while Plato, Thucydides, and Demosthenes 
were the most universally popular of the classical prose- 
writers, the text of Demosthenes, the most widely used 
perhaps of all, was also the least pure. Eis more careful 
students at length made an effort to arrest the process of 
corruption- Editions of Demosthenes based on a critical 
recension, and called ’ArTiKtavd (avnypa^a), came to be 
distinguished from the vulgates, or ST)/i6Seis iKSdcreis. 

Among the extanfcraanuscripts of Demosthenes — upwards 
fionpts of 170 in number-one is far superior, as a whole, to the 
rest This is Farisims 3 2934, of the 10th ceutury. A com- 
parison of this MS, with the extracts of .Jlhns, Aristides, and 
Harpocration from the Third Philippic favours the view that 
it is derived from an ^Attikmvov, whereas the IkSo- 

crets, used by Hermogenes and by the rhetoricians generally, 
have been the chief sources of our other manuscripts. The 
collation of this manuscript by Immanuel Bekker first placed 
the textual criticism of Demosthenes on a sound footing. 
Not only is this manuscript nearly free from interpola- 
tions, but it is the sole voucher for many excellent readings 
Among the other MSS., some of the most important are — 
Maroianus 416 F, of the 10th century, the basis of the 
Aldine edition ; Ju^usfanus I (N 85), derived from the 
last, and containing scholia to the speeches on the Crown 
and the Embassy, by Ulpian, with some by a younger 
writer, who was perhaps Moschopulus ; Pansinus Y ; 
AniverpienmO—ih^ last two comparatively free from addi- 


I tions. The fullest authority on the MSS. is Th. Voemel, 
Notitm codimm Demosth., and Prolegomena Critica to his 
edition published at Halle (1856-7), pp. 175-178. 

The extant scholia on Demosthenes are for the most Scholia 
part poor. Their staple consists of Byzantine erudition , 
and their value depends chiefly on what they have preserved 
of older criticism. They are better than usual for the Ilept 
^re^dvov, Kara Tt/iOKparou?; best for the Ilfpl UapaTTpea- 
JieLa'i. The Greek commentaries ascribed to Ulpian are 
especially defective on the historical side, and give little 
essential aid. Editions • — Bchoha et Ulpiani commentarii 
i% Demostk, ed. 0, Muller, in Omtt. Att, Par,, 1846-7 ; 
Bchoha Grceca zn Demosih ex codd. aucta et emendata, 

Oxon, 1851. 

Sditwns and Crnmenianes —In the vast hteratnie of De- 
mosthenes, only a few hooks can he named here as specially notable 
or nsefnlfor the English student Bdiiio pnneeps, Aldus, Yenice, 

1504; Aldvaa posterior (more correct), 1527, Jeiome Wolf, Basel, 

1549, chief ed, 1572, J Taylor, Cambndge, 1748 ; J. Reiske 
(with notes of J Wolf, J, Taylor, J Markland, &c.), Laipsic, 

1770-5 ; revised ed of ileiske by G H Schafer, Lond., 1823-6 , 

I, Bekker, in Orat. AU. (the first edition which was based on 
Codex 2, see above), Leipsic, 1823-1828, G E. Dobson, in Oratmes 
Attui, Lond 1828 ; Baitei and Sanppe, in Oratt Attici, 1860 ; 

Dindorf (in Teubner), 1867 , Whiston, with English notes, 1859- 
1868. 

Particular Speeches.— Ds Falsa, Lcgatione, K Shilleto (3d ed ), 

1864; G H Heslop, 1872. De Oorona, A Holmes, 1871 , G. A, 
and W. H Simeox (with Jlschines In Ctmph, ), 1873. In Midzam, 

A Holmes (after Buttmann), 1868 , Dlynihaos and Philippics, G 
H Heslop, 1868. Med Private Orations [Part I, Contra Phomi- 
onem, Lacritum, Pantanetum, Boeotum de Nomine, id. de Dote, 
Dionysodorum as to the last two, see list of speeches above Part 

II. Pio ’Phoimione, Contra Stephanum I II , Nioostratum, 
Cononem, Calhclem], f A Paley and J, E Sandys, Cambndge, 

1874-6 —Indices to Demosthenes, Eeiske, ed Schafer, Lond. 

1823 

Illustrative literature — Arnold Schafer, Demosthenes md seine 
Zeit, 3 vols Leipsic, 1856-8, a masteily and exhaustive Listonoal 
work, K G, Bohnecke, Demosthenes, Lyhirgus, Hyperides, und ihr 
Zeitalter, Bert. 1864 • Bouill^, Eistoire de Demosthtne, ed. Par. 

1868 , T Eorsyth, Sottensius, 1874 , Brodnbb, Demosthenes (in 
Classics for English Eeadeis), 1877 ; Nicolai, Qneclmche Ditera- 
turgeschiehte (esp for bibliography of Demosthenes) 0 R Ken- 
nedy’s Tianslations (3 vols , Bohn) are models of scholarly finish, 
and the appendices on Attic law, 8:c , are of great value. Transla- 
tions of the Speech on the Crown, by W, Brandt, (1870), and Sir R 
Collier, (1876) (E 0 J ) 

DEMOTICA, a town of European Turkey, in the 
province of Adrianople and sanjak of Gallipoli, situated 25 
miles south of the provincial capital, at the foot of a conical 
hill which rises on the right hank of the Maritza near its 
junction with the Kizildeki It is the seat of a Greek 
archbishop ; and, besides the ancient citadel and palace on 
the top of the hill, it possesses several Greek churches, a 
mosque, and public baths. Charles XII. of Sweden resided 
at Demotica for more than a year after the battle of 
Pultowa. The town was in great part burned down in 
1845. 

DEMPSTER, Thomas (1579-1625), a Scottish scholar, 
was bom at Ohftbog, Aberdeenshire, and was the twenty- 
fourth of twenty-nine children of the same mother. From 
his earli^t years he gave promise of the learned attainments 
which, gained him contemporary celebrity and posthumous 
fame. At a very early age, qualified by the tuition of 
Thomas Cargill, his classical master in Aberdeen — of whom 
he speaks in his Histma Ecclesmtica as vir Kteratissmus — 
he entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. After having 
studied there for some time, he went to Paris, but did not 
continue his studies, on account of a contagious disease 
which closed the schools and prostrated himself. On his 
recovery he hastened to Louvain, where he was selected, 
along with other young Scotchmen, to go to Rome for the 
furtherance of his education. Through the kindness of 
Cardinal Cajetan, he became a student in the Roman semi- 
nary , but he had hardly begun the art of Latin versifica- 
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tion when serious illness required that he should leave Borne 
for change of climate. By way of Switzerland, he travelled 
to the Netherlands, and made a short stay at Tournay, to 
which he returned to teach humanity after a period of study 
at the university of Douai, where he distmgmshed himself in 
poetical and philosophical competitions, and took the degree 
of M.A. As his prospects in Tournay were discouraging, 
he went back to Paris, graduated as doctor of canon law, 
and became a regent in the college of Navarre, while yet, as 
he himself states, in his seventeenth year, Destined to be 
a wanderer through life, he soon quitted Paris to settle in 
Toulouse, where his stay was shortened hy certain influential 
individuals, whose resentment he had excited by his 
advocacy of university rights At Nlmes, his next resting- 
place, he was, by twenty-three of the twenty-four judges, 
chosen to the professorship of eloquence in the Protestant 
university or academy, which circumstance colours in some 
degree the conjecture of Bayle, that his zeal for theBomish 
faith had somewhat cooled. Having retained his chair for 
little more than the two years of litigation into which he 
had been dragged by one of the unsuccessful candidates 
who had libellonsly assailed him, and against whom the 
Parliament of Toulouse decided, Dempster made a journey 
into Spain, whence, after a brief engagement as preceptor 
to a son of the famous Saint-Luc, he departed for his 
native land. As he did not experience a favourable recep- 
tion either from his relatives or from the clergy, he remained 
but a short time, and again betook himself to Paris. There 
he spent seven years with advantage to his reputation and 
purse, as regent in different colleges. His connection with 
that of Beauvais, over which he presided for a time, was 
brought to a close by a high-handed procedure illustrative 
of his fierce courage, and suggestive of his fitness for other 
than literary contests. In the year 1615 he accepted the 
invitation of King James to come to London, and was 
honoured and rewarded by that sovereign But dis- 
appointed of preferment, which clerical and episcopal pre- 
judices influenced the king to withhold, he again left 
England for Italy. On his arrival in Borne he was 
at first suspected of being a spy, but when his claims 
were ascertained, he was so fortunate as to receive letters of 
recommendation from the Pope and other influential 
personages to the duke of Tuscany, which issued in his 
appointment to the professorship of the Pandects in the 
university of Pisa. ‘Writings of this date attest his com- 
petency for the chair. After his inaugural lecture his 
reputation and emoluments increased. In the following 
year, on a visit to England, his disputatious spirit brought 
him into collision with au English ecclesiastic, whose 
representation of the quarrel led the grand duke to re- 
quire that Dempster should either apologize or leave the 
country. Bather ‘than make the prescribed apology he 
quitted Florence with the intention of settling in Scotland , 
hut he was prevailed upon by Cardinal Capponi to stay at 
■Bologna, and in a few days, by the influence of the 
lardinal, was appointed to the chair of humanity, which 
lie filled with the utmost efliciency and increase of fame. 
Honours, civil and literary, were bestowed upon Mm, and 
it seemed as if his wanderings and reverses had together 
jome to an end. But the crowning calamity of his life 
chen befell him His light-headed wife (he married her in 
London in 1615), whose beauty had always been a snare 
io her, eloped with one of his students , and the mental 
distress and bodily fatigue consequent on his pursuit of the 
Eugitives, during the dog days, predisposed him to fever, 
which attacked him and proved fatal. He died at Bologna 
in 1625, m his forty^sixth year. Morally his chief defect was 
bhe fierceness of Ms temperament, which mvolved Mm in 
many broils, and made his sword and pen alike formidable. 
His natural imnetuositv. which so easily broke forth m ebul- 
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litions of violence, explains in large measure the looseness 
and recklessness of statement often found in his writings. 
His intellectual qualifications entitle him to be considered 
“one of the most learned men whom Scotland has pro- 
duced.” A vast memory, which was the receptacle of many 
books ; an extraordinary familiarity with Greek and Latin, 
that enabled him to improvise verses in these tongues 
With the utmost rapidity, and a versatility which made 
versification, pMlological discussions, classical criticism, 
juridical expositions, biographical narratives, and historical 
annals congenial to him, — ^these endowments give him a 
high place among the learned. The defects of his writings 
were mainly due to the passionateness which often clouded 
his judgment, to a patriotic vanity that led to absurd 
exaggerations on Scotch subjects, and to the disturbing 
influence of a restless life. For list of his very numerous 
wiitmgs see Irving’s Lives of the Scottish Writers. 

DEMDBBAGE, m the law of merchant shipping, is the 
sum payable by the fi’eighter to the shipowner for detention 
of the vessel in port beyond the number of days allowed 
for the purpose of loadmg or unloading. The contract 
between the parties generally specifies the amount per day 
to be paid as demurrage, and the number of days for which 
the ship may be detained at that rate. If it should he 
detained longer than the specified time of demurrage, the 
freighter will be entitled to damages, the measnre.of which 
will (m general, but not necessarily) be the sum agreed 
upon between the parties for demuirage. If no time is 
specifi.edfor unloading a ship, the “ usual customary time” 
will be implied. But when there is positive contract that 
the goods are to be taken out by a fixed day, any delay 
beyond that time, not caused by the act of the shipowner 
himself, will make the freighter liable for demurrage, 
whether the delay is caused "by him or not. So an agree- 
ment to load, not mentioning time, according to the 
customary manner, is an agreement to load within a reason- 
able time according to the usage of the port ; and any delay 
beyond that time, though caused by circumstances beyond 
the control of the freighters, will make them liable. In 
calculating the number of la,y-days {ie,, the days allowed 
for loading, &c., and nob chargeable with demurrage), 
Sundays be taken into account, unless it is otherwise 
specified or there is a custom to the contrary. The con- 
tract to pay demurrage in a charter-party is between the 
freighters and the shipowner j but if demurrage is mentioned 
in the bill of lading, the consignee will be held to take the 
goods under an imphed obligation to pay the demurrage, 
and the master may sue for ifc m his ovm name. Bee 
Chabtee-Pauty. 

DEMUBBER, in English law, is an objection taken to 
the sufficiency, in point of law, of the pleading or written 
statement of the other side. In equity pleading a demurrer 
lay only against the bill, and not against the answer ; at 
common law any part of the pleading could be demurred 
to And now in all cases any party may demur to any 
pleading of the opposite party, or to any part of a pleading 
setting up a distinct cause of action, ground of defence, set 
off, counter-claim, reply, or as the case may be, on the 
ground that the facts alleged therein do not show any cause 
of action or ground of defence, (fee, (Judicature Act, 1675—- 
Bules of Court, Order 28). ' ’ 

DENAIN, a town of France, in the department of 
and arrondissement of "Falenciennes, 14 miles t®e*east 
of Douai, on the Scheldt Canal and the 
Anrin and Somain A mere village" m^fee^^e^ning of 
the pr^ent century, it has since 1850) 

and now, according to the densni#fi^^!fej possesses about 
10,500 mhabitants, who arfiffiay^ei%aged in coal mines, 
iron-smelting works, distilleries. TMe 
village was the scenie\®%;jl^''d^isivo victory gaipied, jn 
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1712, by Marshal Villars over the allies commanded by 
Prince Eugene ; and the battle-field is marked by a mono- 
lithic monument inscnbed with the verses of Voltaire — 
Eegardez dans Denaia I’andacietix Villars 
Disputant le tonuerre ^ I’aigle des Cesars 

DENBIGH, a maritime county of North Wales, is 
about 40 miles in its extreme length from N.W to S.E., 
by 36 at its greatest and 8 at its least width, where it is 
divided into two unequal portions. It embraces a super- 
ficial area of 392,005 statute acres, or 612^ square miles. 
The population in 1871 amounted to 105,102 persons, 
52,866 males and 52,236 females, in 1861 it numbered 
100,778, and in 1851, 92,583. The county was formed 
27 Hen VIIL, out of the lordships of Denbigh, Kuthin, 
Ehos, and Ehyfoniog, corresponding roughly with the dis- 
trict called Perfeddwlad (or the midland between the 
Conway and the Clwyd), and the lordships of Bromfield, 
Yale, and Chirkland, which at an earlier period had been 
comprised in the possessions of Gruffydd ap Madoc, the 
lord of Dinas Bran. It is bounded on the W. m its northern 
division by the Eiver Conway, from one of its ancient 
mouths in LlandriUo Bay to its source in the Migneint 
mountains, in the southern by the Berwyn chain, and on its 
sxtreme E. by the line of the Dee, the Ceiriog, and a 
portion of Offa’s Dyke. The intervening surface is very 
irregular, aud its physical character highly diversified. The 
N.W. portion is occupied by the bleak, bare table-land of 
the Hiraethog hills, which slope on the west to the valley 
of the Conway and on the east to the Vale of Olwyd, by 
which they are divided from the Clwydian range and the 
hills of Yale. On the N it stretches along the bays of 
Oolwyn and Abergele, and on the S. it is separated from 
Merionethshire hy the Yspyfcty and Llangwm range From 
this watershed flow tributaries of the Olwyd, the Conway, 
and the Dee — viz., the Elwy, the Aled, the Olywedog, the 
Merddwr, and the Alwen. The valleys along which some of 
these streams flow are, from their fertility and natural beauty, 
in. striking contrast to their bleak surroundings. Among 
these may be specified the beautiful gorge of the Elwy 
and the broad fertile plam of the Vale of Clwyd Of the 
other division, which extends from near Farndon Bridge in 
the N.E. to the Ehaiadr m Mochnant S.W., that portion 
which lies between the Ehuabon hills and the Dee is 
extremely rich in minerals as well as in agricultural 
produce; the other portion, from the Berwyn to Offa’s 
Dyke, is comparatively wild and barren, save the pretty 
valley of the Tanat, the cup-like plain of Llansilin, and the 
lower reaches of the Ceiriog. One of the feeders of the 
Tanat rolls down a waterfall named Pistyll Ehaidr, which 
is 240 feet high , and another rises in the little lake 
of '‘Llyncaws,” which nestles beneath Moel Sych, 2716 
feet, the highest point lu the Berwyn range, and indeed 
in the county. There are also a few lakes m the Hiraethog 
distnct, the largest of which — Aled and Alwen — ^give rise 
to rivers of, the same names. 

Soil and Agriculture — On the uplands the soil is 
too cold and poor, and the seasons too uncongenial, to 
admit of good corn crops ; but a more profitable investment 
is made in the rearing of mountain ponies and of sheep 
and black cattle, which are sold in great numbers to be 
fattened in the Midland Counties of England, for the 
London market. Less than a third of the surface is under 
cultivation; aud the agricultural acreage was thus dis- 
tributed in the years 1873 and 1876 . — 


Com Crops Green Crops. ^aefrXtton. 

1873 65,188 15,461 41,699 

1876 61,416 14,334 42,337 


Of the corn crops, oats occupy much the largest amount 
of acreage, and of green crops, turnips. 


The live stock of the county in the same years was 
distributed thus: — 

Cattle Sheep Pigs. Horses 

1873 . 58,122 273,721 24,240 11,395 

1876 . 56,976 258,464 24,438 11,789 

lu the valleys, and indeed far up the sunny slopes 
of the hills, the latest improvements in agriculture 
may be observed, and the reaping hook and the flail 
are fast disappearing before the reaping and the thrashing 
machines. This progress has been largely due to several 
Farmers’ Clubs, such as the Denbighshire and Flintshire, 
the Vale of Conway, and the Cerngydrudion But the 
railways have done stiU more. The Vale of Llanrwst, the 
Vale of Clwyd, and the Denbigh and Chester lines have 
linked their respective districts to the great trunk line 
of the London and North Western , whilst the Denbigh, 
Euthin, and Corwen, the Corwen and Ehuabon, the 
Wrexham and Connah’s Quay, and yet again the Ehos- 
Uanerchrugog and the Glyn Ceiriog tramways, have done 
the same for the Great Western, — ^thus opening all the mam 
arteries of the county alike to external and internal com- 
munication, and vastly developing its resources, Down 
the picturesque Vale of Llangollen also runs the great 
Holyhead Road — in its day the principal means of com- 
munication between London and Ireland, and for 
engineering skill, excellency of workmanship, and beauty 
of scenery probably still unsurpassed in the United King- 
dom. 

The geology of the county is full of interest, as it 
develops all the principal strata that intervene between 
the Lower Silurian and the Tnassic series. In the Lower 
Siliiuan district, which extends from the southern boundary 
to the Ceiriog, the Llandeilo formation of the eastern 
slopes of the Berwyn and the Bala beds of shelly sandstone 
are traversed east and west by bands of intrusive felspathic 
porphyry and ashes , northwards from the Ceiriog to the 
limestone fringe at Llandrillo, the Wenlock shale of the 
Upper Silurian covers the entire mass of the Hiraethog and 
Clwydian hills, but verging on its western slopes into the 
Denbighshire grit, which may be traced southward in a 
continuous line from the mouth of the Conway as far a 
Llanddewi Ystrad Enni in Eadnorshire On its eastern 
slope a narrow broken band of the Old Eed crops up along 
the Vale of Clwyd and in Eglwyseg. Eestmg upon this 
the Carboniferous Limestoue extends from Llauymynach, its 
extreme southern point, to the Cyrnybrain fault, and there 
forks into two divisions that terminate respectively in the 
Great Orme’s Head and in Talargoch, and are separated 
from each other by the denuded shales of the Moel Famma 
range. In the Vale of Olwyd the limestone underlies the 
New Eed Sandstone, and in the eastern division it is itself 
overlaid by the millstone grit of Ehuabon and Minera, 
and by a long reach of the coal measures which near 
Wrexham are 4| miles in breadth. Eastward of these a 
broad strip of the Permian succeeds, and yet again between 
this and the Dee the ground is occupied — as in the Vale 
of Olwyd — ^by the New Red 

The mineral resources of the county under these condi- 
tions are naturally considerable. Paving flags are raised 
at Nantglyn ; slates and slabs for ornamental purposes, on 
a large scale, on Ehiwfelen, near Llangollen ; and slates at 
Glyn Oeinog. The limestone is used largely, and exported 
extensively for building, fluxing, and agricultural purposes , 
and at Brymbo there is a fine layer of China stone. The 
sandstones of Cefn Ehuabon are wrought into grindstones, 
and the grit is used for millstones. The coal measures at 
Chirk, Ehuabon, and Brymbo are very productive, the num- 
ber of collieries in 1876 being 61, and the quantity raised 
annually estimated at 1,379,560 tons. In close contiguity to 
the coal seams, ironstone is found ; and the six furnaces m 
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blast at Bliuabon and at Brymbo (where John Wilkinson 
waa the first to introduce the industry) produced (together 
with one in PiintsMre) in the same year 65,099 tons of 
pig iron, yalued at 2 32,0 00. Lead ore is another and 
still more important item j the moat productive mine has 
been the Great Minera, which yields profits of about £30,000 
a year. The seven mines in the county produced, in 
1875, 2600 tons of lead ore, 1954 tons of lead, and 
10,873 ounces of silver. One of the latest mdostries in- 
troduced has been the manufacture of dynamite in the 
valley of the Ceiriog. At the village of LlansantjSfraid, 
and at Llangollen, there are woollen factories. 

The principal towns are Wrexham (population 8576), the 
centre of the mining district, noted for its beautiful church 
tower, and recently selected as the military centre for 
North Wales ; Denbigh, the nominal capital (4276), notable 
for its castle ruins and Howell’s female orphan school ; ; 
Ruthm (3298), where the assizes are held, famous for its 
grammar school and its fine castle lately rebuilt ; Llangollen, 
with its beautiful scenery , Llanrwst, with its church 
monuments and rood-loft, its bridge, and salmon fishing ; 
and Holt, with its ancient ruined castle. 

As regards the oioner&hip of tlis land, the connty (in 
1873) was divided among 6708 separate proprietors, whose 
total rental was estimated at £450,421. Of the owners 
3436, or 60 per cent., held less than 1 acre, about the same 
proportion as in the neighbouring county of Riint ; while 
the average of small proprietors in all England was 71 per 
cent. The average holding amounted to 61 acres, while 
that of all England was 34, and the average value per acre 
was £1, 6s. 3d., as against £3, Os. 2d, for all England. 

The following proprietors held more than 5000 acres in 
the above year — ^viz., Sir Watkin W Wynn, 33,998 
acres ; L L. Wynne, Coed 06ch, 10,197 Lord Bagot, 
Pool Park, 9385 j H. R. Hughes, Kinmel, 8561 j 0. W. 
Fiuch, Penfcrefoelas, 8020 j B. W. Wynne, Garthewin, 6435 ; 
0. S Mainwaring, Galltfaenan, 6428 , R, M. Biddulph, 
Chirk Castle, 6513, W. 0. West, Ruthm Castle, 6457; 
and Sir Hugh Williams, Bodelwyddan, 5360. 

For civil purposes, the county is divided mto 6 
hundreds, 9 petty sessional divisions, 3 police districts, 5 
highway districts, and 9 lieutenancy subdivisions ; and it 
forms a part of the North Wales circuit, with a winter 
assize. For parliamentary purposes the county is an un- 
divided constituency, returning two representatives to Parlia- 
ment, while the contributory boroughs of Denbigh, Ruthin, 
Wrexham, and Holt return one member. Ecclesiastically 
the county lies entirely within the diocese of St Asaph , 
the number of parishes and ecclesiastical districts is 61, 
comprised under 6 deaneries within the archdeaconry of St 
Asaph, In educational matters, the Latin or second-grade 
schools comprise the endowed grammar schools of Holt, 
founded in 1661 ; Denbigh, m 1726 , Wrexham, in 1603 , 
Rhuabon, by Vicar Robinson, in 1703 ; and Llanrwst, by 
Sir John Wynne of Gwydir, in 1610. The Greek, or 
highest grade, is supplied by that of Ruthin, founded in 
1574 by Dr Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster, a 
native of the town and the refounder of its Christ’s 
Hospital. This school has been the nursery of many 
eminent Welshmen. 

Antiquities , prehistoric remains, the caves in the 
limestone escarpments of Cefn, that overhang the vaRey 
of the Elwy, yield a noteworthy supply. They contain 
remains of the hippopotamus, elephant, rhinoceros, lion, 
hyena, bear, reindeer, die. The glutton was found in the 
neighbouring cave of Plas Heaton, felstone implements 
in the adjoining Bout Newydd cave, and a polished 
stone-axe in a similar one at Rhosdigre, — all in tiie 
same range. Near Cefn, too, was discovered. in 1869, 
on the opening of a carnedd m Tyddyn Bleiddya, 4 
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chambered tomb containing skeletons, which, on compari- 
son with a similar type found at Perthi Chwareu, gave 
use to the title of the “ Platycnemic Men of Denbigh- 
shire.” 

A writer in the Arcksologia Cambrensis, 1855, p. 
270, has given a summary of the antiquities of the 
county, most of which may be put down as British 
or at least Celtic Traces of the Romans exist at Clawdd 
Coch (Mediolanum ?), Penygaer, Bwlch, Penbarras; and 
their roads passed from Deva (Chester) to Segontium 
(Carnarvon) and to Mons Henri (Tomen-y-Mur) respec- 
tively. To the Eomano-British period belong the inscribed 
stones at Gwytherin and Pentrevoelas. The Pillar of “ Eli- 
seg,” near Valle Crucis, tells of Brochmael and the struggle 
against the invading Northumbrians under Ethelfnth, 613 
A.D. , whilst the Dyke of Offa ” hands down the memory 
of the Mercian advance. Adjoining this last, and running 
side by side with it, is the similar hut shorter earthwork 
called “ Watt’s Dyke,” of debateable origin and purpose. 

Of the earliest castles the ruins of “ Dinas Bran” still 
crown the conical hill that overhangs Llangollen. 
Denbigh, which has been compared to Stirling for site and 
beauty — ^built in the time of Edward 1. and destroyed in 
the civil wars — overlooks the Vale of Olwyd ; Holt, on the 
banks of the Dee, probably the Oaerlegion of Beda, shared 
the same fate. Ruthin, overthrown at the same time, has 
been twice rebuilt within this century. Chirk alone has 
weathered the storms of time and war, and is still occupied 
as a family residence. 

Among the early ecdesiasticaZ huildings and remains we 
may name the Cistercian abbey of Valle Crucis and the 
Carmehte chapel at Denbigh, both now in decay; the 
cloisters at Ruthin, and the old house of Brynyffynnon, 
sometimes called the nunnery at Wrexham; the collegiate 
churches of Wrexham and Ruthin ; the beautiful rood-lofts 
and screens of Llanrwst, Gresford, and Derwen; the poF' 
trait brasses and monuments in the Gwydir Chapel, 
Llanrwst, and at Whitchurch, Denbigh ; the churchyard 
cross at Derwen , and the stained glass at Gresford and 
Llanrhaiadr xn Dyffryn Olwyd. 

The principal gentlemen’s seats of Tudor date comprise 
Gwydir (Lady Willoughby d’Eresby), Brynkinallt (Lord 
A. E. Hill-Trevor), Trefalyn (B T. Boscawen Griffith), 
Llwyn Ynn (Colonel Heygarth), Cadwgan (in decay). Those 
of later erection include Llangedwyn and Wynnstay (Sir 
W. Williams Wynn, Bart.), Kinmel (H R. Hughes), Pool 
Park (Lord Bagot), Havodunos (H R. Saadbach), Voelas 
(Colonel Wynne Finch), Llanerch (Whitehall Dod), Gwrych 
Castle (B. B. Heskebh), Plas Power (T. Fitzhugh), Llandy- 
silio Hall (0. F. Beyer), Acton Park (Sir R. H Cimliffe, 
Bart.), Galltfaenan (T. Mainwaring), Enviatt(J.J. FfouIkBs), 
Glanywern (P S. Humberston), Gelligynan (J. Oarstairs 
Jones). 

Among the books bearing upon the history of the county are the 
foUowxng — the A reJiceologia Cembrensis, or J oumal of the Cambnan 
Archaeological Association; Pennant’s Tours iTt Wales , Lewis, 
Tojpograjphical Dichonary ; Thomas, ffistory of the Diocese of 
jSt Asaph, Anmls of Ocyimtm and Cmnty Families of Wales, by 
Dr. Mcholaa , yorke’s Eoyal Tribes of Wales / Memoirs of tjie 
(hoydvr Family, by Sir John "Wynne , Memovrs of the Cfaodma/ns, 
hy K. ilewcoine ; Accounts of Denbigh and of Huthin, by the same ; 
Anmentand Modern Denbigh, by John "Williams , Eeeords of the Dori- 
sMp of Denlngh, by the same , Eandhools of the Vale of Ulwyd^j' 
Davies , Wreaham and its JTeighbourhood, by J ones T he"yiI IagB 
churches of the county have been well illustrated byLloyAWipztos 
and VndeTWood, arcMtecta, of Denbigh 

DENDERAH, an Arab village in IJpp»e‘r*E^|pi,'‘^out 28 
miles north of Thebes, markmg the sifee h^^ifbsemng the 
name of the ancient city of the capital 

of the Tentyrite nome and famous temple 

dedicated to Athor,' the The templ^ 

which is remarkable -as -thc^' firsD well-preserved amd 
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uueucurabered building of the kind to be seen on a voyage 
up the Nile, lies about a mile and a half from the left bank 
of the river, within a square inclosuie formed by four 
crude-brick walls, each 1000 feet in length, and entered by 
means of a stone-built gateway, adorned with sculptures 
representing Domitian and Trajan engaged in acts of 
worship. The portico of the temple is about 135 feet in 
width, and is architecturally one of the richest and most 
beautiful structures of its class. It is supported by 
columns, four deep, nearly 50 feet in height, and having a 
diameter of more than 7 feet at the thickest part. The 
capitals have sculptured on each of their four sides a 
full face of Athor, crowned by a small shrine or temple. 
The sculptnres, which are of less merit than the architec- 
ture, represent offerings made by some of the earher 
Cfflsars ; and on the ceilmg are various mystical subjects, 
probably of an astronomical import, and the famous 
quadrangular zodiac, which will be referred to again in the 
latter part of this article. Passing through the back wall 
of the portico (which was at one time the front wall of the 
temple) the visitor enters a hah supported by three columns 
on each side, with cup-shaped capitals beneath those formed 
by the temple-crowned faces of Athor ; and thence, pro- 
ceeding right onwards through two similar halls, he reaches 
the sanctuary, which is isolated by a passage running all 
round. On each side of the temple are many small apart- 
ments, and two entrance-ways from the exterior, as weU as 
singular inclined passages in the walls, two of which are 
entered from the sides of the portico. All the chambers 
and passages, except the two last mentioned, are profusely 
covered with sculptures and inscriptions of a religious 
character, chiefly depicting and narrating the piety of the 
sovereigns by whom the temple was erected. The royal 
names have not always been filled in, but, where they 
have been sculptured, they are generally those of the last 
Cleopatra, and Osesarion, her son by Julius Caesar. A 
staircase on the left-hand side of the second chamber, 
behind the portico, conducts to the roof of the temple. 
Here are a sort of chapel and some small chambers, one 
of which is very interesting, because its sculptures relate 
to the story of Osiris. The exterior of the temple is as 
completely covered with sculptures as the interior. Among 
the figures represented there are those of Cleopatra and 
Cffisarion , but they cannot be supposed bo bear any re- 
semblance, since they belong not alone to a conventional 
art, but almost to its lowest period. There are two 
smaEer temples within the same mclosure as the great 
temple of Athor, one dedicated to Isis in the thirty-first 
year of Augustus, and the other usually known as the 
TypJwnnm, from the representations of Typhon on the 
capitals of its columns, hut probably connected with the 
worship of Athor, 

The name Denderah, in Coptic Tentora, and in Greek 
TJent^Ta or Tentyris, used to be regarded as equivalent to 
Thy-n- Athor, the abode of Athor f but, according to au 
hypothesis started by Brugsch, and since proved by the 
mvestigations of Dtimichen, it is now explained as “ the 
Land of the Hippopotamus ” (Ta?Z'ta-rer), in allusion to 
the use of this animal as a symbol of the goddess Isis, who 
is regularly identified with Athor in the Denderah inscrip- 
tions. The sacred name was An, and a hst is still extant 
ofjl36 substitutes or epitheta, ornantia, such as the house 
of enlightened souls, the house of gladness, the house of 
the weeping and laughing of the sun-god Ea. Though, as 
already indicated, the present temples of Denderah belong 
to the latest period of Egyptian art, the original occupation 
of the site for sacred buildings dates from the earliest 
times. According to an inscription discovered and published 
by Dumichen, who spent three months in personal explora- 
tion of the ruins, a restoration of the temple was effected 
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by Thothmes III. of the 18th dynasty, in keeping with an 
ancient plan belonging to the reign of Chufu, which had 
been found, m the time of Pheops, “ in the interior of a 
wall of the Southern House. 

The people of Tentyra were remarkable for their hostility 
to the crocodile and its worshippers , and in their attacks 
on the reptile they displayed so much audacity and skill 
that the Eomans in the time of Strabo brought a number 
of them over to Italy as a new attraction for the amphi- 
theatre. In modern times the name of Denderah has 
become especially famous on account of the two designs 
known respectively as the circular and the quadrangular 
zodiac, which have been the subject of the most elaborate 
discussion among Egyptologists The former was dis- 
covered by General Desaix about the end of last century, 
and at length in 1820 removed by M. Lelorraiu to Paris, 
where it was purchased by the Government for 150,000 
francs, and deposited in the Bibliotkeque Imp^riale ^ the 
latter, first observed by M. Dupuis, a member of the French 
commission, is still in its original position, as, instead of 
occupying a comparatively small and portable disk, it 
forms, as already indicated, the decoration of two ex- 
tremities of the temple portico, and thus consists of two 
corresponding halves. Copies of both the zodiacs have 
frequently been made, and are easily accessible in F C. 
Lauth’s Zes ^odiaqnes de Denderah, Munich, 1865, a 
memoir in which he maintains that both designs are com- 
memorative calendars of the Greco-Roman period. 

See also 'Wilkmson’s Ancient Egyptians , Letionne, Observations 
sur Vobjet des reprdsentaiions zodiacales de I’antigmtS, Pans, 1824 , 
Halma, Examen et explications des Eodiaques Egyptiennes, 1822 , 
Lepsius’s Zeitschnft fur JEgyptische Spracke und Alterthumskunde, 
passim j Chabas, Sur VanhquiU de Esnderah , and especially 
Dumichen’s NeuesU MiWheilungen mis Aegypten, and Bauurhunde 
der Tempelanlagen von Denderah, 1864 

DENDEBMONDE, in French Termonde, a town ot 
Belgium, in the province of East Flanders, about 18 miles 
east of Ghent, so called from its situation at the mouth of 
the Dender, a right-hand affluent of the Scheldt. It is the 
seat of a court of primary instance, has a hospital, a lunatic 
asylum, two orphanages, an academy of architecture and 
design, a public library, and a pictuie gallery, and carries 
on the manufacture of woollens, linens, ropes, paper, 
tobacco, and various other branches of industry. In the 
old church of Notre Dame, which was raised to collegiate 
rank in 1106, there are two paintings by Vandyck — a 
Crucifixiou and an Adoration of the Shepherds. Till 1264:, 
when It passed into the possession of Robert Eethune, 
count of Flanders, Dendermonde was governed in direct 
dependence on the empire. Its name frequently occurs in 
the history of the various wars in the Low Countries, the 
most memorable occasions being in 1667, when it defended 
itself against Louis XIV. by laying the neighbourhood 
under water, in 1706, when it was besieged and captured 
by General Churchill j and in 174=5, when it was taken by 
the French, The fortifications were dismantled by Joseph 
n, in 1784:; but they were restored in 1822. The bridge 
over the Scheldt dates from 1825. Population in I860, 
8300. 

DENHAM, SiE John (1615-1668), a royalist poet, who 
has won a place among the foremost British authors more by 
a happy accident than by any decided genius, was the only 
son of Sir John Denham, lord chief baron of the Exchequer 
in Ireland, and was born in Dublin in 1615. In 1617 his 
father was promoted to the rank of baron of the Exchequer 
m England, and removed to London with his family. The 
future poet attended a grammar school in London, and in 
Michaelmas term 1631 was removed to Oxford, where he 
was entered a gentleman commoner of Trinity College, 
j Having taken his degree of B A., be began the study of 
1 the law at Lincoln’s Inn in 1634:, but the character he had 
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maintamed at Oxford, of being “ a slow, dreaming young I 
man,” gave way to a scandalous reputation for gambling, j 
by wb.icb be beggared bimself and seriously embarrassed 
bis father. We learn that, by way of penance, be wrote 
at tbis time an Essay against Gaming, wbetber in prose 
or verse is not recorded. After bis father’s death the habit 
became stdl more dominant, and he squandered a fortune 
It was a surprise to every one, therefore, when m 1 642 
he suddenly, as Waller said, '' broke out like the Irish 
rebellion, threescore thousand strong, when no one was 
aware, nor in the least expected it,” by publishing in that 
year two most successful volumes of verse The first of 
these was The Sophy, a tragedy in five acts, a thin folio, the 
theme of which was a Turkish tale of blood and intrigue, 
drawn from Sir Thomas Herbert’s travels. This, Denham’s 
only dramatic performance, is tame and correct, without 
passion, but free from the faults of some of the minor 
authors of the time It was successful, but it enjoyed 
nothing of the unparalleled popularity of his simultaneous 
venture, the descriptive poem of Cooper’s Hill, the first 
edition of which in quarto was anonymous. In this famous 
piece no entirely new style was attempted, for Ben Jonson 
had led the way in theme and Cowley in manner j but it 
had a smooth grace and a polished antithesis that were 
doubtful merits m poetry, but extremely dear to the rising 
generation. One quatrain, out of the three or four 
hundred lines of reflection and description, has been 
universally praised, and forms one of our most famihar 
quotations. Addressing the Thames, the poet says — 

“ 0 couLd I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ' 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full.” 

Brought into royal notice by his poems, Denham was 
appointed high sheriff for Surrey and governor of Farn- 
ham Castle ; but he showed no military talent, and 
soon followed the king to Oxford. During the civil war 
he served the queen mother, and was intrusted with the 
letters in cipher that Cowley wrote to the king, which he 
managed to deliver into Charles’s hands Being detected, 
however, he was obliged to escape into France. In April 
1648 he IS said to have conveyed the young duke of York 
from St James’s to Paris , it is certain that, later in. that 
year, he was sent in company with Lord Crofts, as ambas- 
sador to Poland, to obtain money for the king, and he suc- 
ceeded iu bringing back £10,000. In 1652 he returned, 
a ruined man, to England, and resided as the guest of the 
earl of Pembroke at Wilton for a year. He now disappears 
until the Restoration. When Charles 11. returned, Denham 
was made surveyor-general and Knight of the Bath, and 
seems to have been well provided for , but his subsequent 
life was far from happy, for his second wife, a young woman 
of great beauty, was seduced by the duke of York, and 
became his mistress. This catastrophe, which is abundantly 
noticed in the current literature of that day, shattered 
the old poet’s reason ] and he recovered from his insamty 
only to die, at his house near Whitehall, on the 10th of 
March 1668, He was buried in Westminster Abbey. In 
the same year, 1668, his works were collected in a single 
volume, entitled Foems and Translations. This included, 
besides Cooper’s Hill and The Sophy, a fragment of an epic 
on the destruction of Troy, some beautiful lines on the 
death of Cowley, written a few months before his own 
decease, a didactic poem on the progress of learning, and 
some translations. Notwithstanding the fame of Cooper’s 
Hill, which Pope imitated in his Windsor Forest, 
Denham’s poems have not been edited in modern 
times. He was one of the very first to note the tendency 
towards rhetorical and gallicized forms in public taste, 
and to gratify the new fashion. But to speak of him, as 
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was once customary, as a great reformer of metre and 
fashioner of language, is to fail to realize the limitations 
of his talent, 

DENINA, Oaelo Giovijrai Mabia (1731-1813), an 
Italian author, was born at Revello, Piedmont, in 1731, 
and was educated at Saluzzo and Turin. In 1753 he 
was appointed to the chair of humanity at I’lgnerol, but he 
was soon compelled by the influence of the J esuits to retire 
from it. In 1756 he graduated as doctor in theology, and 
began authorship with a theological treatise Promoted to 
the professorship of humanity and rhetoric in the college 
of Turin, he showed his literary activity in his great work 
On the Revolutions of Italy, and in other writings. Colle- 
giate honours accompanied the issue of its successive 
volumes, which, however, at the same time, multiplied his 
foes and stimulated their hatred. In 1782 he repaired to 
Berlin, where he remained for many years, in the course of 
which he published various works In 1804 he went to 
Pans as the imperial librarian, to which office he had been 
appointed by Napoleon, who was attracted to him at Metz, 
He died there on 5th December 1813 Demna’s reputation 
is mainly founded on his History of the Revolutions of Italy, 
in which he combines a philosophic spirit and the habit of 
accurate narration. 

DENIS, or DioNYsncrs, St, the patron saint of France, 
flourished iu the middle of the 3d century. What is known 
of his life rests chiefly on the not altogether trustworthy 
authority of Gregory of Tours, according to which he was 
the leader of a band of seven missionaries who came from 
Rome to Gaul, and founded churches in seven cities. 
Denis settled in Paris, where he made many converts, and 
became the first Christian bishop. In 272, during the 
persecution of Yalerian, he was beheaded along with some 
of hia companions. Another account places the date of 
the martyrdom between 286 and 290 The well-known 
legend, according to which St Denis after his decapitation 
walked two miles with his head in his hands, probably 
originated in a mistaken interpretation of pictures intended 
to indicate the manner of his death It was not unusual 
to represent a martyr by decapitation bearing his head in 
his hands as an offering, and there are effigies of St Denis 
with the mitred head in its natural position and the head 
in the hands as well. The bodies of the three martyrs 
were thrown into the River Seine, but were afterwards 
recovered and honourably buried by a Christian lady named 
Catalla, not far from the place where they suffered. Over 
the tomb a chapel was built, which in the 5 th century was 
replaced by a church. The famous abbey of St Denis was 
founded on the same spot by Dagobert in the 7th century, 
A later legend of the French church, following the tradi- 
tion of the Greek Church, identified St Denis of Pans with 
Dionysius the Areopagite, who was converted by St Paul. 
One of the gravest charges brought against Abelard was 
the fact that he denied this identity on the authority of a 
passage in Bede St Denis was gradually adopted as the 
patron saint of the French people, St Louis being the 
patron saint of the royal family. His festival is celebrated 
on the 9th October. 

DENIZEN, an ahen who obtains by letters patent 
{ex donatione regis) certain of the privileges of a British 
subject. He cannot be a member of the Privy Council or 
of Parhament, or hold any civil or military office of trust, 
or take a grant of land from the Crown, The Naturaliza- 
tion Act, 1870, provides that nothing therein contained 
shall affect the giant of any letters of dem'zation by Her 
Majesty, See NATtrBALTZATlON, 

DENMAN, Thomas, eirst Babon (1779-1854), one of 
the most distinguished of the chief-justices of Engla,nd, 
was born at London, the son of a well-known physician, 
23d July 1779. He received the rudiments of his educa- 
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tion at PalgraTe School, near Diss, m Norfolk, at that time 
conducted by Mrs Barbauld. At ten years of age he was 
sent to Eton, and he aftei wards was entered at St John's 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated m 1800. He 
took only an ordinary degree, having a positive distaste for 
mathematics Soon after leaving Cambndge he married , 
and in 1806 he was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, and 
at once entered upon practice His success was rapid, and 
in a few years he attained a position at the bai second only 
to that of Brougham and Scarlett He distinguished him- 
self by his eloquent defence of the Luddites, but his most 
brilbant appearance was as one of the counsel for Queen 
Caroline His speech before the Lords was very powerful, 
and some competent judges even considered it not infeiior 
to Brougham’s It contained one or two daring passages, 
which made the king his bitter enemy, and retarded his 
legal promotion. At the general election of 1818 he was 
returned M.P for Wareham, and at once took his seat with 
the Whig opposition In the following year he was 
returned for Nottingham, for which place he continued to 
sit till his elevation to the bench in 3832. His hheral 
principles had caused his exclusion from office till in 1822 
he was appointed common serjeant by the corporation of 
London. In 1830 he was made attorney-general under 
Lord Grey’s administration. Two years later he was made 
lord chief-justice of the King’s Bench, and in 1834 he was 
raided to the peerage. As a judge he is most celebrated 
for his decision in the important privilege case of Stockdale 
V Hansard , but he was never ranked as a profound lawyer. 
In 1850 he resigned the chief-justiceship of the Queen’s 
Bench and retired into private Me He died September 
26, 1854. 

See Memoir of Thonias, first Loid Dcnimn, by Sir Joseph 
linould, 2 vols 1873 

Plate 3. DENMARK. The kingdom of Denmark, once a con- 
siderable power m Europe, but now confined vrithin very 
narrow limits, compiises the peninsula of Jutland on the 
European continent and a group of islands in the Baltic 
It lies between 54° 34' and 57° 44' 52" N lat,, and 
between 8° 4' and 12° 34' E. long , with the exception of 
the Island of Boinholm, which lies between 14'° 42' and 
15“ 10' E. long. It is bounded N. by the Skagerrack , E 
by the Cattegat, the Sound, and the Baltic ; S by the 
Baltic, the Little Belt, and the German duchy of Schleswig , 
and W. by the North Sea Its area amounts to 14,553 
English square miles With the exception of Bornholm, 
which is situated considerably to the east between 
Pomerania and Sweden, the islands all lie close to one 
another, and form a cluster that almost closes the entrance 
to the Baltic. The largest island, and the nearest to 
Sweden, i.s Zealand, or Sjaelland , the next in size, Funen, 
or Fyen, is divided from Jutland by only a minute 
channel, Lolland, Bornholm, Falster, Langeland, Moen, 
Samso, ZEro, Laeso, Taasinge, Anholt, are, in order of 
their importance, the other noticeable islands. 

Coast and Surface . — The coasts of Denmark is gener- 
ally low and sandy ; the whole western shore of Jutland is 
a succession of sand-ndges and shallow lagoons, very danger- 
ous to shipping Skagen, or the Scaw, a long, low, sandy 
point, stretches far into the northern sea, dividing the 
Skagerrack from the Cattegat. On the eastern side the 
coast is not so inhospitable; on the contrary there are 
several excellent havens, especially ou the islands. 
Nowhere, however, is the coast very high, except at one or 
two points in Jutland, and at the eastern extremity of 
Moen, where limestone cliffs exist. The long fjords, or 
firths, into which the proximity of the islands divides the 
coast, form a distinguishmg feature. There is little vanety 
in the surface of Denmark. It is umfonnly low, the 
highest point in the whole country, Himmelbjerget in 


Jutland, being only 550 feet above the sea Denmark, 
however, is nowhere low in the sense in which Holland 
is; the country is pleasantly diversified, and nses a 
little at the coast even though it remains flat inland. 
The landscape of the islands and the south-eastern 
part of Jutland is rich in beech-woods, corn-fields, 
and meadows, and even the minute islets are gieen and 
fertile. In the western and noithern districts of Jutland 
this gives place to a wide expanse of moorland, covered 
with heather, and ending at the sea m low, whitish-grey 
cliffs There is a melancholy charm even about these 
monotonous tracts, and it cannot he said that Denmark is 
wantmg in natural beauty, though of a quiet order. It is 
obvious that in such a country there can exist no rivers. 
The Gudenaa, the longest of the Danish streams, is little 
more than a brook Nor are there any laige lakes Pieces 
of watei of considerable sme, however, are numerous , of 
these the largest are the Arreso and the Esromso in Zealand, 
and the chain of lakes of various names near Silkeborg in 
Jutland. Many of these meres, overhung with thick beech- 
woods, are extremely beautiful. 

The climate presents no remarkable features, The 
country lies at the division between Eastern and Western 
Europe, and partakes of the characteristics of both. Its 
climate Jiffera from that of Scotland (which is in the 
same latitude) less in the nature of the seasons than in 
the rapidity of their transitions The following are the 
mean annual temperature (Fahr ) — 



Copenbagen 

Eiedeiikslii 

■Winter 

32 9 

32 

Spnng . 

43 7 

43 02 

Snmmei 

63 05 

60 65 

Autumn 

49 1 

48 65 

Whole year . 

47 18 

46 00 


Snow falls on an average on thirty days m the year, and 
westerly winds are more prevalent than easterly in the ratio 
of 16 to 10 Storms of wind and ram are exceedingly 
frequent, particularly in July and August In the district 
of Aalborg, in the north of Jutland, a cold and dry N W. 
wind called skai prevails in May and June, and is exceed- 
ingly destructive to vegetation , while along the west coast 
of the peninsula similar effects are produced by a salt mist, 
which canies its influence from 15 to 30 miles inland 
The fauna of Den mark presents no peculiarity. The wil d 
animals and birds are those of the rest of Central Europe 
The larger quadrupeds are all extinct, even the red 
deer — which was foimerly so abundant that in a single 
hunt in Jutland in August 3593 no less than 1600 head of 
deer were kiUed — ^is now only to be met with in preserves. 
In the kjokken-moddings and elsewhere, however, are found 
vestiges which prove that the urochs, the wild boar, the 
heaver, the bear, and the wolf have all existed since the 
arrival of man. The usual domestic animals are abundantly 
found m the Denmailc of to-day, with the exception of the 
goat, which is very uncommon. 

In her flora, Denmark presents greater variety than 
would have been anticipated from so low and monotonous 
a country. The ordinary forms of the north of Europe 
grow with great luxuriance in the mild air and protected 
soil of the islands and the eastern coast, while on the 
heaths and along the sandhills on the Atlantic side there 
flourish a great variety of unusual species 

The Danish forest is almost exclusively made up of beech, 
a tree which thrives better in Denmark than lu any other 
country of Europe. The oak and ash are now rare, though m 
ancient times both took a prominent place in clothing the 
Danish islands. The almost universal predominance of the 
beech dates from about two centuries ago In the reign 
of Cliristian IV the oak was still the characteristic Danish 
tree. No conifer grows in Denmark, except under careful 
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cultivation In Bornliolmj it should he mentioned, the 
flora is more like that of Sweden , not the beech, but the 
pine, birch, and ash are the most abundant trees 

AgrkulUbre . — Denmark is pre-eminently a corn land, 
and the cereals grown are all the usual European vaneties ; 
in the light and sandy soils buckwheat takes the place of 
rye, wheat, barley, and oats. The potato is largely 
cultivated, as well as pease, clover, vetches, and turnips 
The usual North European fruit-trees and bushes produce 
good crops, and even peaches and apricots ripen well in 
sheltered places The nectarine, however, is not known as 
a hardy fruit. The produce of grass is not very large, the 
fertility of the ground tempting the farmers to use it all 
for gram. In relation to its size theie is no country in 
Europe, except Belgium and England, that can compete 
with Denmark as a corn-prodncer. According to the 
oflucial returns of 1871, there were in that year 11,367,310 
acres under some sort of crop, fallow, or in grass, or about 65 
per cent of the total area of the country , 5,894,495 acres 
more were in woods and forests. The following table will 
show the distiihution of the crops, in English statute 
acres — - 


Wheat . 128,858 

Earley. 689,734 

Oats 840,435 

Rye 561,607 

Beans and pease 80, 366 

Buckwheat 45,180 

hlixed corn 123,606 

Potatoes 97,317 


Carrots, turnips, 
cahhage, &c 
Rape and other oil 
seeds 

Flax and hemp . . 

Bare fallow . 538,354 

Grass under rotation. 307,460 
Permanent pasture 2, 433, 356 


12,763 

3,937 

17,686 


Of the actual production of the above crops no estimate 
has been furnished by the Statistical Bureau The land in 
Denmark is minutely subdivided, owing partly to the state 
of the law, which interdicts the union of small farms, and 
encourages in vaxious ways the parcelling out of landed 
property. 

The large estates of the nobles are generally in the hands 
of farmers , but the greater part of the land is possessed 
by the peasantry, who maintain an hereditary attachment 
to their ancestral farms. Below these are the small peasant 
estates (generally capable of supporting from 10 to 16 
cows) ; there is also a class of cottar freeholders called 
Junsters, with land sufficient to keep one or two cows. 
The most remarkable feature in the Danish husbandry is, 
that greater value is attached to the produce of the dairy 
than to that of the sod, and that much of the horse poimr 
is withdrawn from the fields and employed m the work of 
the dairy. Independently of the stock maintained in the 
large dairy farms, this branch of industry has given rise to 
a distinct class of men, hiring cows hy the year. Notwith- 
standing the great extent of pasture, the country produces 
more grain than is required for its own consumption 

The mineral products of Denmark are too unimportant 
to require enumeration It is one of the poorest countries 
of Europe in this particular. It is rich, however, in clays, 
while it should he stated that in the island of Bornholm 
there are quarries of freestone and marble. There is bnt 
little coal yet discovered in the country, 

ManufacUires are not carried on to any great extent 
The most notable Danish manufacture is the fabrica- 
tion of porcelain. The nucleus of this important industry 
was a factory started in 1772, by F. H. Muller, for the 
making of china out of Bornholm clay. In 1779 it passed 
into the hands of the state, and has remained there ever 
since. Originally the Copenhagen potters imitated the 
Dresden china made at Meissen, bnt they are now famous 
for very graceful designs of their own invention, and their 
porcelain has a distinct character of its own. The inven- 
tions of Thorwaldsen have been very largely repeated and 
imitated in this charming ware Besides the royal works, 


there are private factories employing a large number of 
men Terra cotta and faience are also manufactured in 
Copenhagen The iron-works of Denmark have made very 
considerable progress since the separation of Norway, and 
they are largely supplied with raw material imported from 
England. There are many iron foundries around Copen- 
hagen, and in that city there are small manutactories of 
locomotives, and of machinery of various kinds. 

The woollen, Imen, and cotton manufactures of Denmark 
are for the most part domestic, and carried on purely for 
local consumption Linen is the principal article of 
domestic industry in Zealand The woollen manufacture 
occupies about 2000 men. The sugar refineries, of which 
the laigest are at Copenhagen, prepare most of the sugar 
lequired for domestic consumption Cherry brandy is also 
piepared in that city, and largely exported. The making 
of paper and distillation are carried on at different parts of 
the country to some extent. 

Commerce. — Formerly the commercial legislation of 
Denmark was to such a degree restrictive that imported 
manufactm'es had to be delivered to the customs, where 
they were sold hy public auction, the proceeds of which 
the importer received from the custom-houses after a 
deduction was made for the duty. To this restriction, as 
regards foreign intercourse, was added a no less iiijarious 
system of inland duties impeding the commeice of the 
different provinces with each other. The want of roads 
also, and many other disadvantages, tended to keep down 
the development of both commerce and industry W'lthin 
the present century, however, several commeicial treaties 
were concluded between Denmark and the other powers of 
Europe, which made the Danish tariff more regular and 
liberal. 

Of no less importance were the regulations made from 
time to time concerning the Sound toll, a question which 
in the 17th century led to many hostilities between 
Denmark, Sweden, and Holland. Having formally 
possessed both sides of the entrance to the Baltic, the 
Danish Crown looked upon the Sound as exclusively her 
own, refusing to admit any foreign vessels without pay 
ment of a certain duty, and this right was never success 
fully contested by the other -powers. An exception, how- 
ever, was made in favour of Sweden, and of late the toll 
has been entirely abolished. 

The principal ports of Denmark are Copenhagen, 
Helsingor, Korsor, Aarhuus, Aalborg, and Frederikshavn 

The total value of the goods imported into Denmark in 
1874 was £12,859,000 , and of the goods exported, 
£9,574,000 

The following tables show the quantities of the pnn 
cipal articles imported and exported m the same year. 
We give them m the original figures, premismg that a tonde 
of corn equals 3 8 imperial bushels, a tonde of coal 4 6775 
bushels, and di.pund 1‘102 avoirdupois. 

Impoetb. 

Glucoiy , 

Coals ... 

Coffee ... .... 

Corn — oats. . . 

,, rye . 

,, wheat 

Glass wares 

Hides and skins, raw 

Cotton manufactures 

Woollen „ 

Metals, iron wrought and imwrought 
„ ore ... 

Oil, of all kinds . 

Rice 

Salt 

Sugar . . 

Tea 

Tobacco • 


3,661,354 pund 
3,610,085 tender 
. 23,668,775 pund 
32,274 tender 
218,537 „ 

. 134,141 „ 

4,606,533 pund. 
6,837,858 „ 

,11,468,192 „ 

3,672,834 ,, 

96,938,041 „ 

. ,23,320,340 „ 

15,112,611 „ 

17,690,787 „ 

. 40,877,099 „ 

64,353,700 „ 

772,396 „ 

6,955,629 „ 

YII. — II 
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Expouts 


DENMARK 


Expenxiittjre 


Oxen and Cows 
Swine 

Bones, whole or ground 

Butter 

Com — tarley 

barley meal 
oats 
rye 

rye meal 
wheat 
wheat flour 
fles and skins, undiessed 
Meat — ham and bacon 
,, tongues, sausages 
Oilcake 
Rags 
Wool 


Hi 


66,986 head 
175,921 „ 

3,759,509 pund 
23,144,123 „ 

1,001,969 tender 
6,308,424 pund 
575,408 bonder, 
390,065 ,, 

13,824,151 pnnd 
361,840 tender 
49,510,702 pund 
4,568,111 
12,087,109 
. 2,338,814 
7,258,413 
3,546,365 
3,515,101 


The decimal system of coinage is in use m Denmark, the 
unit being the ore, 7|of which are eqmvalent to an English 
penny; 100 ore make 1 krone, equal to about Is. l^d 


sterling. 

Gove') nment. — early times the government of Den- 
mark was far from despotic , the succession to the Crown 
was even elective until the revolution of 1660. It then 


became entirely without constitutional check upon the will 
of the king. This singular change is to he explained by 
supposing, on the part of the nation, not so much an 
indifference to free institutions as a lesentment of the 


overbearing conduct of the nobility, and a consciousness of 
the perpetual uncertainties of an elective Government 
The court found it thus a matter of little difficulty to unite 
the clergy and commons against the aristociacy , and the 
power of the Crown has since continued without a parlia- 
ment or any constitutional check. But when Frederick 
YII came to the throne he promised to resign the nearly 
absolute power which had hitherto been connected with tb»3 
Crown. Accordingly a charter was drawn up by au assembly 
elected for that purpose in 1849, and signed by the king 
in 1850, which acknowledged the principle of limited 
monarchy, the king sharing his power with a diet of two 
houses, both of which are elective. The first, called 
Folksthing, has the privilege of discussing the budget and 
other public questions ; while the other is confined to the 
local affairs of the provinces. The liberty of religion and 
of the press, and the inviolability of person and property, 
were amply guaranteed by the new constitution. This 
great charter received a further revision on the 28bh 
of July 1866, according to which the second chamber, 
called the Landsthing, consists of 66 members, 12 of whom 
are nominated tor bfe by the king, and the others elected 
for 8 years — 7 by the city of Copenhagen, 45 by the 
electoial districts of the towns and country, 1 by Bornholm, 
and 1 by the Faroe Islands The Folksthmg is composed 
of one representative for every 16,000 inhabitants, elected 
for three years. In 1875 it contained 102 members. The 
privy council consists of the king, the crown prince, and the 
ministers. 


The financial state of the kingdom will best appear from 
the following net estimates contained in the budget for 
1876-77, given in hroner (Is. l^d sterling) : — 


Receipts 

Domains . . 937,450 

Forests . , 796,872 

State suiplus . . . 4,834,494 

Direct duties . 8,385,050 

Indirect duties . . . 29,297,000 

Posts. . . 379,941 

Telegraphs, . ..... . 20,980 

Lotteries . . 850,000 

Receipts from the Faroes 39,513 

,, from the lyest Indies . 26,000 

Yanous receipts. . , 1,187,772 

Drawback, &e .. . . . 1,331,880 


(^2, 671,441) 48,085,952]a:oiier. 


Civil list 
Royal apanage 
Pnvy Council 
Rigadag 
Hational debt 
Civil pensions 
Military pensions 
Foreign aflairs 
Religion, education, &c 
Legal 

Home deiiaitment 
War 

Mai me ,, 

Fmance ,, 

Administration of Iceland 
Extraordinary expenses 
Public works 
Subventions, kc 


1,000,000 

442,544 

94,616 

200,000 

12,596,732 

2,738,239 

694,350 

383,512 

932,698 

2,260,414 

1,508,226 

8,593,247 

4,774,802 

2,960,708 

109,200 

2,906,007 

3,718,550 

780,726 


(£2,594,170) 46,695,071 kroner 

The national debt amounted in 1875 to 100,805,939 kr 
(J5, 600, 330) 

Ai my and Navy — The army is regulated according to 
the principles fixed by the law of the 6th of July 1867 
Conscription is piactised The service begins at the age 
of twenty-two years, and continues eight yeais for the line 
and the reserve (fiist grade) , the second giade goes on to 
the age of thirty-eight years. The following table shows 
the condition of the Danish army according to the latest 
statistics . — 



Kegiilfli Aimy 

Aimy of Eeaene j 


Offlceis 

Eank and 
file 

Oflaceis 

Rank and 
File 

Infantry. . 

730 

26,750 

287 

12,127 

Cavaliy 

126 

2,122 



Artilleiy 

139 

6,528 

37 

2,391 

Kngineeis 

86 

580 

22 

740 

Total 

1031 

35,975 

346 

15,258 1 


The .staff of the army was composed, at the same time, 
of 25 commissioned and 37 non-commissioned officers 
The navy of Denmark comprised, at the commencement of 
September 1875, 6 iron-clads, 12 unaimoured vessels, 7 
gun-boats, and 5 paddle steamers, — the whole carrying a 
total of 286 guns. The navy is recruited by conscription 
from the coast population. It was manned in September 
1875 by 911 men, and officered by 1 admiral, 15 
commanders, and 81 captains and lieutenants. In March 
1875 the mercantile fleet of Denmark comprised 2846 
vessels, of an aggregate burden of 212,600 tons. 

The fortifications of Copenhagen have within the last 
few years been entirely razed, but the city is still protected 
by some forts in the Sound The castle of Kronborg, near 
Helsingor, inteiesting to Englishmen as the scene of 
Hamlet, is in good preservation, and well-manned. The 
port of Frederikshavn, in the extreme north of Jutland, is 
also strongly foitified. 

Religion and Educatio7i — The established religion of 
Denmark is the Lutheran, which was introduced as early 
as 1536, the chuich revenue being at that time seized and 
retained by the Grown, In no country of Europe was the 
Beformation introduced in a more bloodless and easy way 
than in Denmark, During the earliest Christian times 
the whole of Denmark was under the jurisdiction of the 
archbishop of Hamburg King Erik Eiegod, after a 
personal visit to the Pope, contrived to place bis kingdom 
under a Scandinavian prelate and his own subject, the 
archbishop of Lund in Skaania, winch then belonged to the 
Danish dominions. After the cession of Skaania to 
Sweden, Boeskilde became the metropolitan see. At present 
(1877) there are six bishops, besides the mefciopolitan, viz , 
the bishops of Funen, of Lolland and Falster, of Aarhuus, of 
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Aalborg, of Yiborg, and of Elbe. They have no political 
function by reason of their office, although they may, and 
often do, take a prominent part in politics. Dissent is 
comi)aratively unknown, or at least it has not yet become 
a serious clanger to the national church. The Mormon 
apostles for a considerable time made a special raid 
upon the Danish peasantry, but the eimgration to Gieat 
Salt Lake City is now but small. Roman Catholics 
were until lately hardly existent m Scandinavia, where 
their presence was not tolerated. The following statistics 
will show the proportion of religious bodies at the census 
of 1870: — Lutherans, 1,770,000 j Jews, 4300 ; Baptists, 
3200; Mormons, 2200; Roman Catholics, 1800, Irving- 
ites, 350. Complete toleration is now enjoyed in 
Denmark. 

The educational institutions of Denmark have reached a 
very high degree of perfection ; indeed few countries, if 
any, can compete with Denmaik in this respect Most of 
the peculiar advantages in the Danish system seem to arise 
from this, that all schools, both grammar and other, have 
been put in a state of dependence on the university of Copen- 
hagen, and under its control, while the university itself 
IS paiticularly well managed. All educational institutions 
of the country are now managed by a royal college, consist- 
ing of three or four assessors and a president, called the 
royal commission for the university and grammar schools 
This commission has no superior but the king, and reports 
to him directly. It appoints all professors in the university 
of Copenhagen, all rectors, co-rectors, and other teachers of 
grammar schools, aud also promotes these functionaries 
from lower to higher grades Education is compulsory 
Poor parents pay a nominal sum weekly for the education 
of their children at the Government schools, so that almost 
all the lower class can read and wiite Confirmation is 
also compulsory, aud till that rite has been received, the 
youth of both sexes are in statu pupillai i. Certificates of 
Wptism, confirmation, and vaccination are indispensable 
before entering on service, apprenticeship, or matrimony. 

Terntorial divisions . — These consist of provinces, amts, 
and parishes The provinces are seven, and correspond to 
the episcopal sees above mentioned Of these provinces three 
are in the islands — Zealand, which includes Bornholm and 
Moen , Lolland and Falsfcer, comprising those two islands ; 
and Punen, which also includes Langeland, AEro, and 
Taasinge. Four provinces are on the mainland ; — ^Aarhuus, 
occupying the south-east of Jutland ; Aalborg, the north j 
Viborg, the centre , and Ribe, the south-west of the same. 
Each of these provinces is divided into several amts, 
answering very much to the English hundreds. 

The only large city in Denmark is Copenhagen in 
Zealand, which was estimated in February 1876 to have 
a population of 199,000, and, with its suburbs, of 233,000 
Thirteen other towns contain 5000 inhabitants and 
upwards — viz, Odense (Funen), 17,000, Aarhuus (Jut- 
land), 15,000 ; Eanders and Aalborg (Jutland), 12,000 
each, Horsens (Jutland), 11,000 , Helsingor (Zealand), 
9000 , Fredencia (Jutland), 7000 , Yiborg (Jutland), 
Svendborg (Funen), and Yeile (Jutland), 6000 each, Ronne 
(Bornholm), Slagelse (Zealand), Kolding (Jutland), and 
Roeskilde (Zealand), 5000 each. 

Communication both by land and water is well pro- 
vided for in Denmark. A railway from the Schleswig 
frontier proceeds to Fredericia, from whence one branch 
passes to the extreme north of Jutland, another crosses the 
island of Funen from Middelfart to hlyborg. This is the 
direct route from Germany to Copenhagen From Nyborg 
a packet crosses the Great Belt to Korscr, and thence 
another line runs through Zealand to Copenhagen. There is 
also a south Zealand line, from Roeskiide to Vordingborg, 
which is continued through the island of Falster, besides 


j a short line in Lolland. The only canal is the Thyboron, 
a short canal which connects the Liim Fjord (the arm of 
the sea which penetiates so far into the north of Jutland) 
with the German Ocean This is a natural canal, formed 
after the Agger channel (a passage opened by the storm of 
the 3d of February 1825) had become choked with sand. 
The canal can only be used by vessels of veiy small burden. 

Dependencies — The colonial possessions of Denmaik are 
the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, and the Danish 
West Indies The Faroe Islands are an archipelago nearly 
midway between Shetland and Iceland. They are 
considered as an out-lying amt of the motlier-conntiy 
rather than as a colony. Seventeen of these islands are 
inhabited , the largest is Stromo, on the eastern shore of 
which IS built the capital Thorshavn The islands are 
governed by an amtmand 

Iceland is a large island at the north-western extremity 
of the map of Europe, just outside the Arctic Cncle Until 
lately it was considered as a colony of Denmark, and 
■was subject to a tyrannous exercise of the laws of the 
mother country on the part of small officials. At the visit 
of Chriatian IX , however, in 1874, it received a constitu- 
tion aud an independent administration, which came into 
force in August of that year. 

The possessions of Denmark in the West Indies consist 
of three islands lying to the east of Porto Rico. Of these 
St Croix IS the largest, and St John the smallest, while the 
chief town and the residence of the governor are on 
St Thomas A few yeais ago the last named island was 
offered to and very nearly purchased by the United States, 
but the proceedings fell through. 

The whole peninsula or continent of Greenland is 
nominally in the possession of Denmark ; but in point 
of fact her dominion there is limited to a few scattered 
trading stations along the western coast. It is divided into 
two provinces, noithand south Of these, the former con- 
tained, according to a census of 1874, 4095 native inhabi- 
tants, and the other 6512. The whole European population 
was only 236, the inhabitants of the entire colony thus 
numbering 9843. 

Population — There was a census of Denmark taken in 
1870, according to which the population of the mother 
country was 1,784,741, of the Faroe Isles 9992, and of 
the other dependencies 117,409 On the 1st of February 
1876 the following official estimate was made ; — 


Provinces 

Aiea in Englisli 
. sauaie mdes 

Popnlation 

Zealand and Moen 

2793 


682,400 


Bornholm 

221 


33,500 


Lolland and Falster. , 

640 


93,100 


Funen, Langeland, &c 

1302 


248,400 


Jutland 

9597 


845,500 



— 

14,553 

1,902,900 

Faroe Islands 


495 


10,600 

Iceland 


80,000 


71,300 

Gieenland . . 



9,800 

West Indies 





St Cioix 


60 


22,600 

St Thomas . 


14 


14,000 

St John. . . 


13 


1,000 

Total, 

45,135 


2,032,200 


Denmark proper has 130 inhabitants to the English 
square mile. The density of population is much greater 
on the islands than in Jutland, Zealand having nearly 250 
inhabitants to the square mile The increase m the 
population of the towns has of late years been very rapid, 
and has much exceeded that of the country districts. Of 
the provincial towns, the most prosperous is Aarhuus, 
which, from bemg comparatively msignificant, has become 
the most important place in Jutland. The only exception 
to this rapid increase is in the case of the towns on the new 
German frontier, especially Fredericia and Ribe. 
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Emigration, which at one time was carried on to a con 
siderable extent, has in recent years greatly diminished 
Of the 2088 persons who left Denmark in 1875, 1678 
emigrated to the United States of Ameiica, 329 to 
Australia, 47 to Canada, and 34 to other parts of America, 
including the Salt Lake City 

The Danes are a yellow-haired and blue-eyed Teutonic 
race, of middling stature, and still bearing traces of their 
kinship with the ISTorthern Scandinavian peoples Their 
habits of life resemble those of the Uorth Germans even 
more than those of then friendly neighbours the Swedes 
The independent tenure of the laud by a vast number of 
small farmers, hondeo', who are their own masters, gives an 
air of carelessness, almost of truculence, to the well-to-do 
Danish peasant He is thoroughly wall satisfied with 
himself, takes an eager interest in current politics, and is 
generally a fairly-educated man of extreme democratic prin- 
ciples The gaiety of the Danes is surprising , they have 
nothing of the stolidity of the Germans, oi the severity of 
the Norwegians. The townspeople show a bias in favour 
of Ereuch habits and fashions. The separation from the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, which were more than 
half German, has intensified the national ehaiacter , and 
there is now no portion of the Danish dominions, except 
perhaps m the West Indian islands, where a Scandmavian 
language is not spoken. 

History . — The original foim of the word Denmark is 
Danmork, the march or border of the Damr , but whence 
the name Damr, or Danes, proceeded is undecided, and has 
given rise to endless antiquarian discussion. A traveller 
of the name of Pytheas, who lived more than three 
centuries before the Christian era, is the first to speak of 
a northern country, under the name of Thule, by which be 
is believed to have meant Jutland. At this time the 
inhabitants of Southern Scandinavia are supposed to have 
been Celts, and it was long after this that what Hask 
defined as the Sarmatic Invasion (the flooding of the noith 
of Europe by emigrants from AvSia) began to take place. 
These Goths, as they were called, came through Eussia 
into Germany and Denmark, and passed on into Sweden 
across the Sound. It used to be supposed that they pushed 
before them the races of the Lapps and Finns, but the 
latest discoveries of archaeology tend to prove that these 
latter came from Siberia over the north of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and met the Goths a little outside the Arctic Circle. 
The gods anciently worshipped in Denmark were the 
a family of heroic deities in which the characteristics of 
the leaders of the Sarmatic Invasion are probably enshrined 
The language spoken by all the Northern Goths was 
originally, or very early, called the Domh tunga, or Danish 
tongue, which gave way in the 13th and 14th centimes, 
when the Danish supremacy was on the decline, to Norroena 
Mdl, or Norse speech. From the earliest historical 
accounts we possess it appears that Jutland was divided 
among a great number of petty chieftains, often at war 
with one another These smaa-hongar, or ‘‘ little kings,” 
as they were called, were, however, to some degree banded 
together, and entirely distinct fiom the eastern Danes of 
the islands. These also were ruled by a variety of chiefs, 
but they ah recognized the supremacy of the king of 
Lejre, a city zu Zealand somewhere near the present town 
of Eoeskilds Western Denmark was known to the 
Northmen as Red Gotland, and consisted of all the main- 
land north of the Elbe, that is, Holstein, Schleswig, and 
Jutland. Island Gotland consisted of the islands, and of 
the provinces of Skaania and Bleking, that is, all the south 
of Sweden. During the rule of the Valdemar kings, the 
old chiomcler, Saxo Grammaticus, recorded in Latin an 
immense number of mythical and semi-mythical stones 
concerning the old history of Denmark, and his chronicle 
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IS a treasure-house of truth and falsehood. According to 
him, the country takes its name from a King Dan the 
Famous, who united the smaa-hongar under his sole rule, 
and he was succeeded by a King Frode, with whom a 
golden age set in The question of supremacy among the 
Scandinavian peoples was settled in favour oi Sweden at 
the battle of Bravalla, which was fought, as is supposed, in 
the 8th century between Sigurd Ring, king of Sweden, 
and Harald Hddetand, king of Denmark , with this battle 
the purely mythic age closes In 823 the gospel was first 
preached in Denmark by some Frankish monks sent by the 
emperor Louis le Debouaire Little was done m the way 
of actual conversion, but the road was opened for future 
missionaries The famous Ansgarms failed to impress the 
Danes, though he was consoled by his brilliant success 
among the Swedes. The Christians, however, began by 
degrees to be tolerated The first king of all Denmark 
was Gormthe Old, who flouiished between 860 and 936 
He was the son of a king of Lejre, and by great administra- 
tive and strategical skill managed to absorb into bis 
hereditary dominions not only all that is now included in 
Denmark, but Schleswig, Holstein, Skaania, and even some 
provinces m Norway. And besides gaming all this terri- 
tory, he also pushed his conquests for a while as fai as 
Smolensk and Kieff m Russia, as Aix-Ia-Chapelle m Gei- 
many, and as Sens in France, after besieging Pans 

At the period in question, or rather somewhat later, 
namely, about the early part of the 10th century, com- 
mences the authentic history of the country As early as 
the 8th century the Danes were remarkable for their well- 
planned predatory expeditions by sea, as was proved by 
their repeated invasions of England, their occasional 
descents on Scotland, and their conquest of Normandy. 
To cross a sea of three or four hundred miles in breadth 
was a bold undertakmg for men unacquainted with the use 
of the compass , but the number of islands in Denmark 
eaily accustomed the inhabitants to navigation, and gave 
them a practical dexterity in it 

The early establishment of the Danes in England, and 
the subsequent airival of bodies of tbeir countrymen, joined 
to the talents of two of their princes, Sweyu, oi Svend, 
and Canute, enabled the latter to acquire the crown of 
England Canute (or Knud) the Great completed the con- 
quest begun by his father, and became king of England as 
well as of Denmark m the year 1018 ; he resided generally 
in the former country, and left the crown to his sons 
Harald and Harthaknnd. On the death of the latter, 
without male heirs, the Danish dynasty in England came 
to a close in 1042. 

The feudal system was introduced in the 12th century, 
which, as well as the 13th, was marked in Denmark by 
contentions between the sovereign and the barons. About 
the 13th century the population of the towns m Denmark, 
as in Germany, though still very small, became such as to 
entitle them to obtain from the Crown charters of incorpora- 
tion, and an exemption from the contiol of the baions, in 
whom was vested almost the whole property of the land. 
A regular constitution began now to be formed m Den- 
mark, and the towns sent deputies or representatives to 
the States, or Parliament, which, it was enacted, should 
meet once a year. It was also ordered that the laws 
should be uniform throughout the kingdom, and that no 
tax should be imposed without the authority of Parliament, 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the successive sovereigns 
of Denmark in the Middle Ages, of whom few were of dis- 
tinguished ability. The names of most frequent occurrence 
among them in those early times were Knud, Valdemar, 
and Enk. Those of Chnstiern, or Christian, andFiedenck 
were of later date. One of the most remarkable of the 
sovereigns in the Middle Ages was Valdemar II., who suc- 
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ceeded to the crown in 1202, and who was the most 
prosperous and afterwards the most unfortunate of Danish 
kings. He conquered Holstein and Pomerania, and in 
1317 the emperor recognized his authority over a large 
part of the north of Germany, — all in fact north of the 
Elbe Valdemar then pushed hia forces into Norway and 
Sweden, but with less success ; but in 1219 he set out on 
a vast crusade against the Pagans in Esthonia, the whole of 
which he overran, forcibly converting the inhabitants 
It was in this war that Denmark commenced to use the 
Dannebrog, or national standard, a white cross on a blood- 
red field. On his return, ui the midst of his magni- 
ficent success, a greac calamity befell Valdemar; he was 
treacherously captured at Lyo in 1223 by the duke of 
Schwerin, and imprisoned for several years in a dungeon 
in Mecklenburg, but he finally escaped, and ruled untd 
his death in 1241 

The chief mercantile intercourse of Denmark in those 
times was with Lubeck and the north-west of Germany 
To the Baltic Lubeck was nearly what Venice was to the 
Mediterranean, the earhest commercial town of consequence. 
There was also some traffic from Denmark to the mouths 
of the Vistula, — the name of Dautzic, or Dansvik (Danish 
town or port), indicating that a Danish colony, aware of the 
advantages of the situation, had established itself there. 

During the same period (the 14th century), the associa- 
tion of the Hanse Towns had acquired considerable strength, 
and asserted strenuously the freedom of commerce in the 
north of Europe. Denmark, commanding the entrance 
into the Baltic, was the power most interested in laymg 
merchant vessels under a toll or regular contribution ; and 
the result was repeated contentions, followed at tunes by 
open war, between the Danish Government and this 
powerful confederacy. 

The most important event, however, in the history of 
Denmark, or indeed of Scandinavia, in the Middle Ages, 
was the conjunct submission of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway to one sovereign, by the compact or union of 
Calmar, in the year 1397. Valdemar III, king of 
Denmark, having diedin the year 1378, left two daughters, 
of whom the second, Margaret, was marned to Hakon VI , 
king of Norway. On the demise of her husband the 
government of Norway remained in her hands ; and after- 
wards, on the death of her son, who had been declared 
king of Denmark, the States, or Parliament, of that country 
fixed this princess on the throne, on her consenting to 
extend and secure their rights and privileges. The States 
of Norway followed their example , so that Maigaret, find- 
lug herself seated on the thrones of Denmark and Norway, 
directed her attention to that of Sweden, the succession to 
which would have fallen to her husband Hakon had he 
survived. The Swedes were divided into two parties — that 
of Margaret, and that of a duke of Mecklenburg. An 
appeal to arms took place, and the result was favourable to 
the cause of the queen, her competitor being defeated and 
made prisoner. In 1397 the States of the three kingdoms 
were convoked at Calmar, a town situated in the south of 
Sweden. There they concurred in passing the Act known 
as the Union of Calmar, by which the three kmgdoms were 
henceforth to be under one sovereign, who should, however, 
be bound to govern each according to its respective laws 
and customs, To guard agamst their separation, it was 
enacted that, if a sovereign should leave several sons, one 
of them only should be the ruler of the three kingdoms, 
and in the event of the reigning king or queen dying with- 
out childien, the senators and parliamentary deputies of 
the three kingdoms should jointly proceed to the election 
of another joint sovereign. 

Such were the precautions taken by Margaret, who has 
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war and political dissensions from Scandinavia. For a 
time they were successful, and peace and concord weie 
maintamed during the lifetime of the queen and her two 
successors. But the union, as regarded the Swedes, was 
far from bemg cordial , they submitted reluctantly to a 
foreign family, and considered themselves as obliged to act 
in subserviency to the political views of Denmaik. At last 
the severity, or rather the cruelty, of one of the Danish 
kings, Christian II , and the appearance of an able assertor 
of Swedish independence in Gustavus Vasa, led to an in- 
surrection, which, begiiiuing in the northern province of 
Dalecarlia, extended thioughout Sweden, and led to a 
definitive sepaiation of the two crowns in the year 1523. 

In 1490 the reigning king of Denmark made a com- 
meicial treaty with Henry VII of England, by which the 
Enghsh engaged to jiay the Sound dues on all vessels 
entering or returning fiom the Baltic , and lu return they 
weie allowed to have mercantile consuls in the chief sea- 
ports of Denmark and Norway. By this time the extension 
of trade had given use in Denmark, as in England, to a 
middle class, among whom the sovereign found in each 
country the means of balancing the political weight of the 
nobility; hence a giant was made by the kings of Denmark 
of various privileges to traders, and of lelief fiom a 
number of local imposts on the transit of u erchandise. 

The rude habits of the age were strongly niaiked by the 
difficulty which the Danish Government found in putting 
a stop to the practice of plundering merchantmen ship- 
wrecked on the coast. The practice was to collect in the 
vicinity of a wreck such a number of the inhabitants as to 
prevent the master or manners from opposing the seizure 
of the merchandise. Even bishops residing on the coast, 
though humane in their treatment of the crews, did not 
scrapie to aid in taking forcible possession of the cargo , 
and it IS a remarkable fact, that a law passed by the king, 
about the year 1521, for the prevention of these practices, 
was abrogated and publicly burned at the instance of the 
barons and clergy a few years after, when a new sovereign 
had succeeded to the crown. 

The doctrines of the Eeformation found their way into 
Denmark at an early date. Fredeiick I , who began to 
reign in 1525, and had formerly been duke of Holstein, in 
that year embraced the Protestant religion. The inhabi- 
tants of Denmark being divided between the Catholics and 
Piotestants, Frederick began by an edict for tolerating both 
religions An assembly of the States, or Parliament, next 
passed a solemn Act for the free preaching of the Protestant 
faith, and for allowing ecclesiastics of any class to marry 
and leside in any part of the kingdom. The consequence 
of this was a reduction of the number of the inmates of 
abbeys, monasteries, and convents, along with the general 
diffusion of the Lutheran faith throughout the kingdom. 
This rapid progress enabled the succeeding sovereign, 
Christian III., to act like Henry VIII. of England, by 
annexing the church-lands to the Crown, and strengthening 
the power of the sovereign at the expense of that of the 
clergy. 

The great oligious war which broke out in 1618 for the 
first time fixed the attention of Europe on Denmark. The 
victories of the imperial general Tilly, and of Maximilian 
of Bavaria, over the Protestants, appeared to make the 
Emperor Ferdmand, who was the head of the Catholic 
party, complete master of Germany, when Christian IV. of 
Denmark, encouraged by Englaryi and France, determined 
to take up the Protestant cause as a principal in the general 
contest But being weakly supported by his allies, the 
Danish king, after one year’s campaign, was obliged to flee 
before the victorious army of Wallenstein (1626), and to 
sue for peace, which was concluded at Lubeck in 1 629 By 
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to interfere in the affairs of Germany, and was besides com- 
pelled to acknowledge Wallensteiii as duke of Mecklenburg. 
This peace would have bean still more humiliating for 
Denmark, if France, aheady influenced by the counsels of 
Richelieu, had not interposed its efforts on behalf of the 
vanquished The emperor now thought of nothing less 
than the entire subjection of Germany to his wiU. A new 
adversary, however, arose m Gustavus Adolphus the king 
of Sweden. The short and glorious career of this king will 
be found described in its proper place But this much 
must be here observed, that despite the fall of Adolphus in 
the battle of Lutzen in 1632, the power of Sweden was 
becoming continually more considerable, and consequently 
an object of real envy to all its neighbours, but especially 
to Denmark Thus it happened that besides the general 
rehgious war, repeated hostilities were being carried on 
between Sweden and Denmark separately. 

The first contest lasted from 1637 to 1645, and the 
treaty concluded in the latter year proved rather a truce 
than a peace The Danish Government formed an alliance 
with Holland, and aided that republic in its sanguinary 
contest in 1652 with England, then under the authority of 
Cromwell The king of Sweden at that time was Charles 
Gustavus, a prince in the vigour of life, and actuated by 
all the ambition and enterprise of the house of Vasa. He 
had carried his military operations into Poland, which then, 
as at other times, seemed to invite the presence of 
foreigners by its internal dissensions. But on learning the 
hostile disposition of the Danish Government, Charles 
withdrew his troops from Poland, entered Holstein, and 
overran the whole province As soon as the winter had 
advanced, and it had become practicable to cross on the 
ice the arms of the sea separating the Danish islands from 
the mainland, the Swedish army traversed in that manner 
the Little Belt, took Odense, the capital of the island of 
Funen, and even invested Copenhagen, That capital was 
not without a military force, but its walls weie weak, nor 
was It adequately supplied with provisions or military 
stores On this occasion the Danes, with their king 
Frederick III at their head, displayed great firmness, and 
resisted the effoita of the Swedes, until, under the media- 
tion of the English envoy at the court of Copenhagen, 
hostilities were suspended, and a treaty signed. This 
treaty, however, was only paitly carried into execution. 
Dissatisfied at the delay which took place, Charles Gustavus 
made a second attempt on Copenhagen in the autumn 
of 1658; but he found it impracticable to prevent the 
introduction of supplies into the city by sea, as the Dutch 
now came to the assistance of their Danish allies. Still the 
Swedes peisisted in the siege, and in the depth of winter 
(in February 1659) made an attempt to take Copenhagen 
by storm. The attacks were made on three points; each was 
headed by an able commander, but all were unsuccessful, 
and the siege was necessarily converted into a blockade. 
Soon afterwards the king of Sweden died, and the 
sanguinary contest was hi ought to a close by the treaty of 
Copenhagen m 1660, Tins peace ceded to the Swedish 
Crown Skaania, Aland, several places on the island of 
Riigen, and a free passage thiough the Sound. 

In the following year, 1660, the vicissitudes of war were 
succeeded by a remarkable revolution in domestic politics 
The reigning king of Denmark had gained great popularity, 
as well by his spirit and firmness in the field, as by resist- 
ing the claims made by the nobility to the disadvantage of 
the other orders of the state. He was thus assured of the 
support of the middle classes in any attempt to reduce the 
power of the nobility. On the assembling of the States, or 
Parliament, the representatives of the different towns were 
found sufficiently stiong, when united with the clergy and 
strengthened by the power of the Ciown, to outweigh the 


influence of the nobility, and the court determined to act 
With vigour in extending its prerogative. The political 
contest began about the crown lands, which had hitheito 
been let to nobles only, and at very low rents It was 
proposed and carried in the Parliament, that men of any 
class or station might henceforth be candidates for them, 
and that they should be let to the highest bidder. The 
next proposition of the clergy and commons was, that the 
crown, hitherto in some degree elective, should be so no 
longer, but should devolve, as a matter of right, on the 
lawful hen, whether male or female. Henceforth, in Den- 
mark, whatever power could be shown to have belonged to 
any luler in any country, was now forthwith to be under- 
stood as belonging to the king. 

This remaikable change in the form of the government 
is to be explained chiefly by the repugnance of the people 
of Denmark to the ascendency ot the nobility. The French 
Revolution proceeded from causes somewhat similar, but in 
Denmark the control possessed by the piivileged class was 
not tempered, as in France, by civilized and lefiued habits 
The direct authority of the nobles was also greater, for 
they possessed the power of life and death over their vassals 
Fredeiick lived ten years after this singular revolution, — a 
period which enabled him to consolidate it, and to reinstate 
in peace the trade and finances of his country. 

His successor, led away by the ardour of youth, 
abandoned the pacific policy of his father, and ventured to 
make war against Sweden He lelied on the aid of the 
elector of Brandenburg, commouly called the Great Elector, 
the possession of so extensive a country as Piussia placing 
him quite at the head of the princes of the empire. 
Swedish Pomerania was chosen as the scene of operations, 
fiom being open to attack by the Prussians The Swedes 
were overmatched m force, but being well commanded, 
they made a firm and spirited resistance. By sea the 
Danes had the advantage, having the aid of a Dutch 
squadron commanded by Van Tromp. This enabled 
them to convey an invading force to Skaania, or Scania, 
the southern and most fertile province of Sweden, Here 
the forces ot the Swedes were brought to bear against 
their opponents, with the advantage of vicinity to their 
supplies The result was that the Danes were obliged to 
retreat from Skaania, and, after several alternations of 
success, peace was signed between the two kingdoms m 
1679, the year after the treaty of Himeguen had suspended 
the war in the central part of Europe. As usual, after 
much bloodshed and many vicissitudes of fortune, the 
adverse states were placed by the treaty in nearly the same 
situation as at the commencement of the war ; but hopes 
of peace for the future weie justified by the marriage of 
the young kmg of Sweden, Charles XI , with a princess of 
Denmark. 

These hopes were realized during twenty years , and 
peace continued until 1 699, when, Charles XI. having died, 
the reigning king of Denmark, Frederick IV., was templed 
by the youth of Charles XII. of Sweden to invade the 
dominions of his ally the duke of Holstein. Frederick 
was little aware of the spirit of his opponent, who became 
afterwards so well known in the wars of the north of 
Europe. Charles, determined to strike at once at his 
enemy’s capital, lost no time m crossing the narrow sea 
between Sweden and Denmark, and in investing the city 
of Copenhagen The inhabitants in alarm appealed to the 
humanity of the young monarch , and the result was the 
speedy conclusion of peace, with the payment of a sum of 
money to the Swedes Taught by this lesson, the Danish 
Government remained neutral in the following years, when 
the course of events led Chailes and his army into Poland 
and Saxony, where for a time success attended his 
arms. After the defeat of Charles at the battle of 
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Pultowa, in the year 1709, and his subsequent flight into 
Turkey, the king of Denmark eagerly embraced the 
opportunity of renewing hostilities with Sweden, and 
invaded both Holstein in the south and the province of 
Skaania to the north Skaania was badly piovided with 
troops, but it had officers tiamed in one of the best 
mihtaiy schools of the age, and a peasantry full of national 
antipathy to the Danes The result was a spirited 
attack on the invading army, followed by its defeat and 
precipitate flight into Denmark The war was then carried 
on wuth alternate success in different parts — la Pomeiania, 
in Holstein, and in Norway , until at last the military 
career of Charles XIL came unexpectedly to a close in the 
end of 1718. Some time afterwards, negotiations were 
opened between Sweden and Denmark, under the mediation 
of England, and ended in 1720 in a definitive treaty of 
peace, concluded at Stockholm It was then that Sweden 
lost all the advantages gained since the Peace of West- 
phaha, and that George I of England, as elector of 
Hanover, Prussia, and Peter the Great shared with 
Denmark the spoil of Sweden From that time no danger 
thieatened Denmark from the side of its neighboui, though 
the cessation of the iivalry was more perceptible in the 
decline of Sweden than in the progress of Denmark 

The Danish Government had now ample experience of 
the sacrifices attendant on war, and of the expediency, to 
a state of such limited power, of avoiding political collisions. 
It consequently adopted a peace pobey, to which it has 
almost ever since endeavoured to adhere. 

It was towards the middle of the 18th century that the 
family of Bernstorff became known in the councils of 
Denmark, — the first minister of that name, a man of 
superior talent and infoimation, having come forward at 
that time By the prudence of the ministry, and the 
pacific disposition of the sovereign, Denmark was kept fiom 
taking part m the war begun in Germany in 1740, as well 
as in the more general contest begun in the same country 
in 1756. 

Frederick V. of Denmark was twice married, and died 
in 1766, leaving a son by each wife The crown devolved 
of couise on the elder, his son by the first wife, who took 
the name of Christian VII He was a weak prince, and 
listened too readily to the insinuations of his step-mothei, 
whose secret wish was to secure the succession of the crown 
to her own son, and who did not scruple, with that view, 
to sow discord between Christian and his young consort, a 
piincess of England, the youngest daughter of George II. 
The circumstances were these A German adveiituier 
named Strnensee had ingratiated himself into the favour 
of Frederick V , the late king, and had found means to be 
appointed his prime minister — a situation, which he was ill 
qualified to fill. He coutiuued to hold that office under 
Christian, and was introduced to the young queen as her 
husband’s confidential minister. On this the queen 
dowager founded an intrigue, and succeeded in persuading 
the king that the queen, in concert with Strnensee and his 
friend Count Brandt, had formed a project to set him aside, 
and to get herself declared legent of the kingdom. By 
working on the fears of this weak prince, the queen 
dowager prevailed on him to authorize the arrest of the 
queen and the two ministers The latter weie thrown into 
prison, and Strnensee was accused of having abused his 
authority as minister, and of other criminal acts As there 
was no proof of these acts, recourse was had to the barbar- 
ous alternative of torture, the dread of which led Struensee 
to declare, iu the form of a confession, much to the mjury 
of the youngqneen, which is now considered as unfounded 
This, however, did not enable him to escape, for he and 
Count Brandt were both beheaded in April 1772 , whilst 
the queen consort was, at the instance of the British 
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Government, allowed to retire and to pass the remainder of 
her short life at Zell, in Hanover, repeatedly but fiuitlessly 
demanding an open trial This ill-fated princess died in 
hei twenty-third year, without the satisfaction of knowing 
that the author of her misfortunes, the queen dowager, had 
lost her influence at the court of Denmark. 

One of the principal political questions between Great 
Britain and Denmaik occurred m 1780, during the war 
earned on by England against France, )Spain, and the North 
American colonies During that arduous contest, England, 
superior at sea, had no difficulty in obtaining, by her own 
merchantmen, a supply of hemp, eoidage, and other naval 
stores fiom the Baltic, whilst France and Spain trusted to 
receiving such supplies by neutral vessels But the English 
Government denied the right of nentials to carry wailike 
stores , and the noithern powers, headed by the ambitious 
Catherine of Russia, entered into a compact, called the 
Armed Neutrality, by which, without resorting to actual 
hostility, they sought to overawe England, and to continue 
the questionable tiaffic Happily no bloodshed followed 
this diplomatic menace, and the question fell to the ground 
in 1783, on the negotiation for a general peace 

The king of Denmaik, subject all along to imbecility, 
became after 1784 quite incapable of governing His son, 
the crown prince, was theiefore appointed regent, and soon 
passed several judicious enactments. The peasants living 
on the crown lands were gradually emancipated — an example 
followed by a number of the nobility on their respective 
estates In the abolition of the African slave trade 
Denmark had the honour of taking the lead among the 
Governments of Europe. The crovra piince, guided by 
the counsels ot Count Bernstoiff, son of the minister 
already mentioned, long remained neutral in the political 
convulsion engendeied by the Fieuch Revolution. He 
continued to adhere steadfastly to this plan until in 1801 
the emperor Paul of Russia having, as in the case of the 
Armed Neutrality, formed a compact of the northern 
powers hostile to England, a Biitish fleet was sent into the 
Baltic undei the orders of Sir Hyde Parker, with Lord 
Nelson as his second m command. 

It was this fleet which taught the Danes that their 
capital was not impregnable, and that the long line of 
nien-of-war moored in front of the harbour was an in 
sufficient defence against such enterprising opponents. The 
attack took place on 2d of April 1801 , and the resistance 
of the Danes was spirited, but fruitless. The loss of the 
English m killed and wounded exceeded 1000 men, but 
that of their opponents was much gieatei, and most of 
their shipping was destroyed Happily little injury was 
done to the capital A cessation of hostilities took place 
forthwith, and was followed by a tieaty of peace. The 
death of Paul, which occurred soon afterwards, dissolved 
the compact between the northern courts 

But no treaty of peace could be regarded as permanent 
during the ascendency of Napoleon. After defeating first 
Austria and then Prussia, that extraordinary man found 
means to obtain the confidence of the emperor Alexander 
of Russia, and in the autumn of 1807 threatened to make 
Denmark take part in the war against Englaud Although 
the Danish Government discovered no intention to violate 
its neutrality, the English ministers, eager to please the 
public by acting on a system of vigour, despatched to the 
Baltic both a fleet and an army, in order to compel the 
surrender of the Danish navy, upon condition of its being 
restored in tbe event of peace To such a demand the 
crown prince gave an immediate negative, declaring that 
he was both able and willing to maintain his neutiality, 
and that his fleet could not be given up on any such con- 
dition. On this the English army landed near Copen- 
hagen, laid siege to that city, and soon obliged the Govern- 
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ment to purchase its safety by surrendering the whole of 
its naval force. 

This act, the most questionable in point of justice of any 
committed by the British Government during the war, can 
hardly be defended on the score of policy. The resentment 
felt on the occasion by the emperor of Russia was so great 
as to deprive England during four arduous yeais of the 
benefit of his alliance , and the seizure of the Danish fleet 
so exasperated the crown prince and the nation at large, 
that they forthwith declared war against England, thi ow- 
ing themselves completely into the arms of Eranee 

The hostilities between England and Denmark were 
carried on by sea, partly at the entrance of the Baltic, and 
partly on the coast of Norway. These consisted of a senes 
of actions between single vessels or small detachments, m 
which the Danes fought always with spirit, and not unfre- 
quently with success In regard to trade, both nations 
suffered severely, — the British merchantmen m the Baltic 
being much annoyed by Danish cruisers, whilst the foreign 
trade of Denmark was m a manner suspended, through 
the naval superiority of England, 

The situation of the two countries continued on the 
same footing during five years, when at last the overthrow 
of Bonaparte in Russia opened a hope of deliverance to 
those who were mvoluntaiily his allies The Danish 
Government would now gladly have made peace with 
England , but the latter, m order to secure the cordial co- 
operation of Russia and Sweden, had gone so far as to 
guarantee to these powers the cession of Norway on the 
part of Denmark. The Danes, ill prepared for so great a 
sacrifice, continued their connection with France during 
the eventful year 1813 ; hut at the close of that campaign 
a superior force was directed by the allied sovereigns 
against Holstein, and the result was, first an armistice, and 
eventually a treaty of peace in January 1814 The terms 
of the peace were, that Denmark should cede Norway to 
Sweden, and that Sweden, in return, should give up 
Pomerania to Denmark But Pomerania, being too 
distant to form a suitable appendage to the Danish 
territory, was exchanged for a sum of money and a small 
district in Lauenburg adjoining Holstein. On the part of 
England, the conquests made fiom Denmark in the East 
and West Indies were restored, — all, in short, that had 
been occupied by British troops, excepting Heligoland. 

After the Congress of Vienna, by which the extent of 
the Danish monarchy was considerably reduced, the court 
of Copenhagen was from time to time disquieted by 
a spirit of discontent manifesting itself in the duchies, 
and especially in that of Holstein, the outbreak of which m 
1848 threatened the monarchy with complete dissolution 
A short recapitulation of the relation of the different parts of 
the kingdom to each, other will furnish a key to the better 
comprehension of these internal troubles. When Christian 
I. of the house of Oldenburg ascended the throne of Den- 
mark in 1448, he was at the same time elected duke of 
Schleswig and Holstein, while his younger brother received 
Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. In 1 544 the older branch was 
again divided into two Imes, that of the royal house of Den- 
mark, and that of the dukes of Holstein-Gottorp. Several 
collateral branches arose afterwards, of which those that 
survived were — the Augusteuburg and Glucksburg branches 
belonging to the royal line, and the ducal Holstein-Gottorp 
branch, the head of which was Peter III of Russia. In 
1762 Peter threatened Denmark with a war, the avowed 
object of which was the recovery of Schleswig, which had 
been expressly guaranteed to the Danish Crown by England 
and France at the Peace of Stockholm (1720), His sudden 
dethronement, however, prevented him from putting this 
design into execution. The empress Catharme agreed to 
an accommodation, which was signed at Copenhagen in 
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1764, and subsequently confirmed by the emperor Paul, 
1773, by which, the ducal part of Schleswig was ceded to 
the Crown of Denmark The czar abandoned also his part 
of Holstein in exchange for Oldenburg and Delmonhorst, 
which he transferred to the younger branch of the Gottorp 
family According to the scheme of Germanic organization 
adopted by the Congiess of Vienna, the king of Denmark 
was declared member of the Germanic body on account of 
Holstein and Lauenburg, invested with three votes in the 
General Assembly, and had a place, the tenth m rank, in 
the ordinary diet 

After the restoration of peace m 1815, the states of the 
duchy of Holstein, never so cordially blended with 
Denmark as those of Schleswig, began to show their dis- 
content at the continued non-convocation of their own 
assemblies despite the assurances of Fiedeuck VI. The 
preparation of a new constitution for the whole kingdom 
was the mam pretext by which the court evaded the claims 
of the petitioners, who met, however, with no better success 
from the Geimau diet, before which they brought their 
complaints in 1822 After the stirring year of 1830, the 
movement in the duchies, soon to degenerate into a mutual 
animosity between the Danish and Geiman population, 
became more general The scheme of the court to meet 
their demands by the establishment of separate deliberative 
assemblies for each of the provinces failed to satisfy the 
Holsteiuers, who continually urged the revival of their 
long-neglected local laws and privileges Nor were matters 
changed at the accession in 1838 of Christian VIII., a 
prince noted for Lis popular sympathies and liberal prin- 
ciples. The feeling of national animosity was greatly 
increased by the issue of certain orders for Schleswig, which 
tended to encourage the culture of the Danish language to 
the prejudice of the German. The elements of a revolution 
being thus in readiness waited only for some impulse to 
break forth into action. Christian died in the very begin- 
ning of 1848, before the outbreak of the French revolution 
in February, and left his throne to his sou Frederick VII., 
who had scarcely received the royal unction when bah of 
his subjects rose m rebellion against him 

In March 1848 Prince Frederick of Augusteuburg, 
having gamed over the garrison of Rendsburg, put himself 
at the head of a provisional Government proclaimed at Kiel. 
A Danish army, marching into Schleswig, easily reduced 
the duchy as far as the banks of the Eider , but, in the 
meantime, the new national assembly of Germany resolved 
upon the incorporation of Schleswig; and the king of 
Prussia followed up their resolution by sending an army 
into the duchies under the command of General Wrangel. 
The Prussian general, after driving the Danes from Schles- 
wig, marched into Jutland; but on the 26th of August an 
armistice was signed at Malmoe, and an agreement come to 
hy which the government of the duchies was intrusted to a 
commission of five members — two nominated by Prussia, 
two by Denmark, and the fifth by the common consent of 
the four, Denmark being also promised an indemnification 
for the requisitions made in Jutland. 

After the expiry of the armistice, the war was renewed 
with the aid of Prussian troops and other troops of the 
confederacy (from March to July 1849), when Prussia 
signed a second armistice for six mouths The duchies 
now continued to increase their own troops, being detei- 
mined to carry on the war at their own charge without the 
aid of Prussia, whose policy they stigmatized as inconsistent 
and treacherous. The chief command of the Schleswig- 
Holstein army was mtrusted to General WilliBen, a scienti- 
fic and able soldier ; but henceforth the Danes had little 
to fear, especially as the cry of German unity brought but 
an insignificant number of volunteers to the camp of the 
Holstemers. The last victory of the Danes, under generals 
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Krogli and Schlepegrell, was at the battle of Idsted (July 
23) ° IST ear this small village, protected by lakes and bogs, 
■Willisen lay encamped with his centre, his right wing at 
Wedelspung, extending along the Lake Langso, his left 
spreading along the Arnholtz lake The Danes, approach- 
ing on the high road from Flensburg to Schleswig, attacked 
the enemy on all sides , and, after having been repeatedly 
repulsed, they succeeded in driving the Schleswig- 
Holsfceiners from all their positions. The forces engaged 
on each side weie about 30,000 , the number of killed and 
wounded on both sides was upwards of 7000 

After the victory of Idsted, the Danes could hardly ex- 
pect to meet with any serious resistance, and the confidence 
of the court of Copenhagen was further increased by the 
peace which was concluded with Prussia (July 1850), by 
which the latter abandoned the duchies to their own fate, 
and soon afterwards aided m their subjection. The sole 
question of importance which now awaited its solution was 
the order of succession, which the European powers 
thought to be of such importance as to delay its final settle- 
ment till 1852 

The extinction of the male hne in King Frederick was 
an event foreseen by the king, the people, and the foreign 
powers. After protracted negotiations between the dif- 
ferent courts, the representatives of England, France, 
Austria, Eussia, Prussia, and Sweden, a treaty relative to 
the succession was signed in London, May 8, 1 852. Accord- 
ing to this protocol, in case of default of male issue in the 
direct line of Frederick VII , the crown was to pass to 
Piince Christian of Glucksburg, and his wife the Prmcess 
Louisa of Hesse, who, through her mother, Prmcess 
Charlotte of Denmark, was the niece of King Christian 
VIII 

The treaty of London did not fulfil the expectations of 
the signitanes as to a settlement of the agitation m 
the duchies The duke of Augustenburg had accepted 
the pardon held out to him on condition that his family 
resigned all claim to the sovereignty of the duchies, 
but he continued to stir up foreign nations about his 
rights, and when he died his son Frederick maintained 
the family pretensions. At last, in the autumn of 1863, 
Frederick VII died very suddenly at the castle of 
Glucksburg, in Schleswig, the seat of his appointed 
successor. As soon as the ministry in Copenhagen received 
news of his death, Prince Christian of Glucksburg was 
proclaimed king as Christian IX., and the young duke of 
Augustenburg appeared in Schleswig, assuming the title of 
Frederick VIIT The claims of the pretender were 
supported by Prussia, Austria, and other German states, 
and before the year was out Geneials Gablenz and 
Wrangel occupied the duchies in command of Austrian and 
Prussian troops. The attitude of Germany was m the 
highest degree peremptory, and Denmark was called upon 
to give up Schleswig-Holstein to military occupation by 
Prussia and Austria until the claims of the duke of 
Augusteubuig were settled. In its dilemma the Danish 
Government applied to England and to France, and 
receiving from these powers what it rightly or wrongly 
considered as encouragement, it declared war with Germany 
in the early part of 1864. The Danes sent their general, 
De Meza, with 40,000 men to defend the Dannewerk, the 
ancient line of defences stretching right across the peninsula 
from the North Sea to the Baltic. The movements of 
General De Meza were not, however, successful ; the 
Dannewerk, popularly supposed to be impregnable, was 
first outflanked and then stormed, and the Danish army 
fell back on the heights of Dybbol, near Flensborg, which 
was strongly fortified, and took up a position behmd it, 
across the Little Belt, m the island of Alsen. This 
defeat caused almost a panic in the country, and, finding 


that England and France had no intention of aiding them, 
the Danes felt the danger of annihilation close upon them. 
The courage of the httle nation, however, was heroic, and 
they made a splendid stand against their countless 
opponents General Gerlach was sent to replace the 
unlucky De Meza , the heights of Dybbol were harder to 
take thau the Germans had supposed, but they fell at last, 
and with them the strong position of Sonderbiirg, m the 
island of Alsen The Germans pushed noithv'ards until 
they overran every part of the mainland, as far as the 
extreme north of Jutland. It seemed as though Denmark 
must cease to exist anong the nations of Europe , but the 
Danes at last gave way, and were content to accept the 
teims of the Peace of Vienna, in October 1864, by which 
Christian IX. i enounced all claim to Lauenburg, Holstein, 
and Schleswig, and agreed to have no voice in the final 
disposal of those provinces 

For the next two years Europe waited to see Prussia 
restore North Schleswig and Alsen, m which Danish is the 
popular language, and which Austria had demanded should 
be restored to Denmark in case the inhabitants should ex- 
press that as their wish by a plebiscite When the war 
broke out between Austria and Prussia m 1866, and 
resulted in the humiliation of Austria, the chances of re- 
storation passed away , and the duchies have remained an 
integral part of Prussia. Notwithstanding her dismember- 
ment, Denmark has prospered to an astonishing degree, 
and her material fortunes have been constantly in the 
ascendant. Her only trouble within the last decade has 
arisen from the dissensions m the two houses of assembly, 
and in the spread of dangerous communistic opinions. 

The following is a hst of the monarchs of Denmark 
since the unification of the kingdom under Gorm the Old, 
with the dates of their accession . — 


Gorm’s Line 


Gorm the Old, circa . 

860 

Harald Bluetooth . 

936 

Svend Twyheard 

985 

Harald 

1014 

Knud the Gi eat 

1018 

Harthakmid 

1035 

SuBJEOX TO Norway 

Magnus the Good. 

1042 

The House of Estridsen 

Svend Estndsen 

1047 

Harald Hejn 

1076 

Knud the Samt 

1080 

Olaf Hunger 

1086 

Erik Eiegod 

1095 

Niels 

1103 

Eiik Emun . 

1134 

Erik the Lamb 

1137 

Knud y. and Svend III 

1147 

Yaldemar I 

1157 

Knud YI ... 

1182 

Valdemar II 

1202 

Enk lY . 

1241 

Abel . 

1260 

Chiistophei I . . 

1252 

EnkY. . . .. 

1259 

Erik YI . 

1286 


Chiistophei II 1319 

Inter! egnum . 1332 

Valdemar III 1340 

Olaf II . 1376 

Margaret 1387 

Denmark and Norway. 
Ink of Pomerania . 1412 
Christopher III 1439 

The House of Oldenburg. 
Christian I 1448 

Hans 1481 

Chiistian II 1513 

Fredenck I 1623 

Christian III 1533 

Fredenck II 1559 

Chnstian lY. 1588 

Frederick III. , 1648 

Christian V . . 1670 

Fiedeiick lY 1699 

Chnstian YI 1780 

Fredenck Y .. 1746 

Christian YII . 1766 

Fredenck YI. . .. 1808 

Christian YIII. 1839 

Frederick YII. .. 1848 

House of Glucksburg 
Christian IX 1863 


LUeraiwre. 


The present language of Denmark is derived directly 
from the same source as that of Sweden, and the parent 
of both is the old Scandinavian, or Icelandic. In Ice- 
land this original tongue, with some modifications, has re- 
mained in use, and until about 1100 it was the h'terary 
language of the whole of Scandinavia. The influence of 
Low German first, and High German afterwards, has had 
the effect of drawing modern Danish constantly further from 
this early type. The difference began to show itself in the 
12th century. Bask, and after him Petersen, have distin- 
VII. — 12 
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guished four periods in the development of the language. 
The first, which has been called Oldest Danish, dating 
from about 1100 and 1250, shows a slightly changed 
character, mainly depending on the system of inflections 
In the second period, that of Old Danish, bringing us down 
to 1400, the change of the system of vowels begins to 
be settled, and masculine and femimne are mingled in a 
common gender. An mdefimte article has been formed, 
and in the conjugation of the veib a great simplicity sets 
in. In the third period, 1400—1530, the influence of 
German upon the language is supreme, and culminates m 
the Reformation The fourth period, from 1630 to about 
1680, completes the work of development, and leaves the 
language as we at present find it. 

It was not till the fourth of these periods set in that 
literature began to be generally practised in the vernacular 
in Denmark The oldest laws which are still preserved are 
written in Danish of the second period. A single work 
detains us m the 13 th ceiituiy, a treatise on medicine by 
Henrik Harpestring, who died in 1344. The fiist royal 
edict written in Danish is dated 1386 j and the Act of 
Union at Calmar, written m 1397, is the most important 
piece of the vernacular of the 14th century. Retween 1300 
and 1500, however, it is supposed that the Kjoempeviser, or 
Danish ballads, a large collection of about 500 epical and 
lyrical poems, were originally composed, and these form 
the most precious legacy of the iliddle Ages, whether 
judged historically or poetically We know nothing of the 
authors of these poems, which treat of the heroic adventures 
of the great warriors and - lovely ladies of the chivalric age 
in strains of artless but often exquisite beauty. Tbe 
language in which we receive these ballads, however, is as 
late as the 16 th or even the 17 th century, but it is believed 
that they have become gradually modernized in tbe course 
of oral tradition The first attempt to collect the ballads 
was made in 1591 by A. G. Vedel, who published 100 of 
them. Peder Syv printed 100 more in 1695. In 1812-14 
an elaborate collection in five volumes appeared, edited 
by Abrahamson, Nyerup, and Rahbek. Pmally, Svend 
Grundtvig has lately been at woik on an exhaustive 
edition, of which six thick volumes have appeared. 

In 1490, the first printing press was set up at Copen- 
hagen, by Gottfried of Ghemen, who had brought it from 
Westphalia, and five years later the first Danish book 
was printed. This was the famous Rkinlcromle, a history 
of Denmark in rhymed Danish verse, attributed to Hiels, a 
monk of the monastery of Soro. It extends to the 
death of Christian I, in 1481, which may be supposed to 
be approximately the date of the poem. In 1479 the uni- 
versity of Copenhagen had been founded. In 1506 the 
same Gottfried of Ghemen published a famous collection of 
proverbs, attributed to Peder Lolle Mikkel, priest of St 
Alban’s Church m Odense, wrote three sacred poems, The 
Rose-Garland of Mmden Mary, The Creation, and Human 
Life, which came out together in 1514, shortly before 
his death These few productions appealed along with 
innumerable works in Latin, and dimly heralded a Danish 
literature It was the Reformation that first awoke the 
living spirit in tie popular tongue Christian Pedersen 
(1480-1554) was the first man of letters pioduced in 
Denmark He edited and published, at Pans m 1514, the 
Latin text of the old chronicler, Saxo Grammaticus ; he 
worked up m their present form the beautiful half-mytlucal 
stones of Karl Magnus and Holger Danshe (Ogier the 
Dane). He further translated the Psalms of David and 
the Hew Testament, printed in 1529, and finally — in con- 
junction with Bishop Peder Paladius — the Bible, which 
appeared in 1650 Hans Tausen, the bishop of Ribe 
(1494-1561), continued Pedersen’s work, but with far less 
talent. But Vedel (1542-1616), wliose edition of tbe 
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Kjcempeviser we have already considered, gave an immense 
stimulus to the progress of literature He published an 
excellent translation of Saxo Grammaticus m 1575. The 
first edition of a Danish ReineLhe Fiichs appeared in 1555, 
and the first authorized Psalter lu 1559 Anld Hvitfeld 
founded the practice of history by his Chronicle of the 
Kingdom of Demnash, printed in 10 vols. between 1595 
and 1604. Hieronymus Raucb, who died in 1607, wrote 
some biblical tragedies, and is the first original Danish 
dramatist Peder Claussen (1645-1623), a Norwegian by 
birth and education, wiote a Desaiption of Norivay, as 
well as an admirable translation of Snorre Sturlesen’s 
Heimshzngla, published ten yeais aftei Claussen’s death. 
The father of Danish poetry, Andeis Arrebo (1587-1637), 
was bishop of Trondhjem, but was deprived of his see 
for immorality He was a poet of cousiderable genius, 
which is most brilliantly shown m Hexaemeron, a poem 
on tbe creation, in six books, which did not appeal till 
1641 He was followed by Anders Hording (1619-1677), 
a cheerful occasional versifier, and by Toger Reenberg 
(1656-1742), a poet of somewhat higher gifts, who 
lived on into a later age Among piose writeis should he 
mentioned Peder Syv (1631—1702) , Bishop Erik Pontop- 
pidan (1616-1678), whose Giammatita Danica, published 
in 1668, is the first systematic analysis of the language , 
and Brigitta Thott, a lady viho translated Seneca and 
Epictetus 

In two spiritual poets the advancement of the literature 
of Denmark took a further step. Thomas ICingo (1634- 
1703) was the fiist who wrote Danish with perfect ease 
and grace. He was Scotch by descent, and retained the 
vital energy of his ancestors as a birthright. His Winter 
Psalter, 1689, and the so-called Kingds Psalter, 1099, con- 
tained brilliant examples of lyrical wiiting, and an employ- 
ment of language at once original and national. Kmgo 
had a charmmg fancy, a clear sense of form, and great 
rapidity and variety of utterance. Some of his very 
best hymns are in the little volume he published m 1 681, 
and hence the old period of semi-articulate Danish may be 
said to close with this eventful decade, which also witnessed 
the birth of Holberg. The other great hymn-writer was 
Hans Adol Brorson (1694-1764), who published in 1740 
a gieat psalm-book at the king’s command, in which he 
added his own to the best of Kiiigo’s. Both these men 
held high posts in the church, one being bishop of Funen 
and the other of Ribe ; but Brorson was much inferior to 
Kingo in genius. With those names the introductory 
period of Danish literature ends. The language was now 
formed, and was being employed for almost all the uses of 
science and philosophy. 

Holh&tg . — ^Ludvig Holberg was born at Bergen, in 
Norway, in 1684 He commenced his literary career m 
1711 by writing A History of the Wot Id, which attracted 
notice from its style, rather than its matter, and gained him 
a professorial chair at the university of Copenhagen. In 
1719 he published his inimitable serio-comic epic of 
Peder Paars, under the pseudonym of Hans Mikkelsen. 
In 1721 the first Danish play-house was opened in Copen- 
hagen, and in four yeais Holberg wrote for it his first 20 
comedies He may be said to have founded tbe Danish 
hteratuie; and his various works have still the same 
freshness and vital attraction that they had a century and a 
half ago As an historian his style was terse and brilliant, 
his spirit philosophical, and his data singularly accurate 
He united two unusual gifts, being at the same time the 
most cultured man of bis day, and also in the highest 
degree a practical person, who clearly perceived what 
would most rapidly educate and interest the uncultivated 
Itt his 33 dramas, sparkling comedies in prose, more or 
less m imitation of Moh^re, he has left his most important 
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positive legacy to literature Nor in any senes of comedies 
in existence is decency so rarely sacrificed to a desire for 
popularity or a false sense of wit 

Holberg founded no scliool of immediate imitators, but 
Kis stimulating influence was rapid and general After 
the great conflagration, the university of Copenhagen was 
reopened in 1 7 43, and under the auspices of the historian 
Gram, who founded the Society of Sciences, it recommended 
an active intellectual life In 1744 Langebek founded 
the Society for the Improvement of the Danish Language, 
which opened the field of philology In juiisprudence 
Andreas Hoier represented the new impulse, and in zoology 
Eiik Pontoppidan, the younger This last name represents 
a life-long activity in many branches of hteiatuie From 
Holberg’s college of Soro, two learned professors, Sneedoiff 
and Kraft, disseminated the seeds of a wider culture. All 
these men were aided by the generous and enlightened 
patronage of Frederick V A little later on, the German 
poet Klopstock settled in Copenhagen, bringing with him 
the prestige of his great reputation, and he had a strong 
influence in Geimanizzng Denmaik He founded, howevei, 
the Society for the Fine Arts, and had it richly endowed. 
The first piize offered was won by 0 B Tullin (1728-1765) 
for his beautiful poem of Map dap Tallin, a Norwegian 
by birth, represents the first accession of a study of external 
nature in Danish poetry , he was an ardent disciple of the 
English poet Thomson, Ambrosius Stub (1707-1758) 
was a lyrist of great sweetness, born before his due time, 
whose poems, not published till 1782, belong to a later age 
than their author 

The Lyrical lievivcd. — Between 1743 and 1749, that is 
to say, at the very climax of the personal activity of 
Holberg, eight poets were born, who were destined to 
enrich the language with its first group of lyrical blossoms 
Of these the two eldest, Wessel and Ewald, were men of 
extraordinary genius, and destmed to fascinate the attention 
of posterity, not only by the brilliance of their productions, 
but by the suffering and brevity of their lives Joannes 
Ewald (1743-1781) was not only the greatest Danish lyrist 
of the 18 th century, but he had few rivals m the whole 
of Europe As a dramatist, pure and simple, his biid-lilce 
instinct of song carried him too often into a sphere too 
exalted for the stage , but he has written nothing that is 
not stamped with the exquisite quality of distinction. In 
The Fishers^ which contains the Danish national song, 
Kong Kristian stod, the lyrical element is most full and 
charming , in Rolf Krage, and Raider’s Death, Ewald was 
the first to foresee the revival of a taste for Scandmavian 
history and mythology , The Brutal Clappers, a polemical 
drama, shows that he also possessed a keen sense of 
humour Wessel (1742-1785) excited even greater hopes 
in his contemporaries, but left less that is immortal 
behind him After the death of Holberg, the affec- 
tation of Gallicism had reappeared in Denmark , and the 
tragedies of Toltaire, with their stilted rhetoric, were the 
most popular dramas of the day. Nordahl Brun (1745- 
1816), a young writer who did better things later on, gave 
the finishing touch to the exotic absurdity by bringing out 
a wretched piece called Zarina, which was hailed by the 
press as the first original Danish tragedy, although Ewald’s 
exquisite Rolf Krage, which truly merited that title, had 
appeared two years before. Wessel, who up to that time 
had only been known as the president of a club of wits, 
immediately wrote Love without Stociczngs, in which a plot | 
of the most abject triviality is worked out in strict accord- 
ance with the rules of French tragedy, and in most pompous 
and pathetic Alexandrines. The effect of this piece was 
magical ; the Royal Theatre ejected its cuckoo-brood of 
French plays, and even the Italian opera. It was now 
essential that every performance should be national, and in 


the Danish language. To supply the place of the opera, 
native musicians, and especially Hartmann, set the dramas 
of Ewald and others, and thus the Danish school of music 
ongmated Of the other poets of the revival the most im- 
portant were born in Norway Nordabl Brun, Claus 
Frimann (1746-1829), Claus Fastmg (1746-1791), C. H 
Pram (1756-1821), and Edvard Storm (1749-1794) were 
associates and mainly fellow-students at Copenhagen, where 
they introduced a style peculiar to themselves, and distinct 
from that of the true Danes Their lyrics celebrated the 
mountaius and rivers of the magnificent country they had 
left , and, whde introducing images and scenery unfamdiai 
to the mhabitants of the monotonous Denmark, they 
enriched the language with new words and phrases. This 
group of writers are now claimed by the Norwegians as the 
founders of a Norwegian literature , hut their true place is 
certainly among the Danes, to whom they primarily 
appealed They added nothing to the development of the 
drama, except in the person of N K Bredal (1733-1778), 
w'ho became director of the Royal Danish Theatre, and the 
imter of some mediocie plays 

To the same period belong a few prose writers of 
eminence Werner Abrahamson (1744-1812) was tbe first 
aesthetic critic Denmark produced, Johan Clemens Tode 
(1736-1806) was emment in many branches of science, but 
especially as a medical writer. Ove Mailing (1748-1829) 
was an untiring collector of historical data, which he 
annotated in a lively style Two histoiians of more 
defi-iute claim on our attention are Peter Frederik Suhm 
(1728-98) and Ove Guldberg (1731-1808). In theology 
Bastholm (1740-1819) and Balle (1744-1816) demand a 
refeience But the only really great prose-wiiter of the 
period was the Norwegian Niels Treschow (1751-1833), 
whose philosophical works are composed in an admirably 
lucid style, and are distmguished for their depth and 
ouginality. 

The poetical revival sunk in the next generation to a 
more mechanical level. The number of writers of some 
talent was very great, but genius was wanting. Two in- 
timate friends, Rem (1760-1821) and Zetlitz (1761-1821), 
attempted, with indifferent success, to continue the tradi- 
tion of the Norwegian group. Thomas Thaarup (1749- 
1821) was a fl.uent and eloquent writer of occasional poems 
The early death of Ole Samsoe (1759-1796) prevented the 
development of a dramatic talent that gave rare promise. 
But while poetry languished, piose, for the first tune, 
began to flourish in Denmark. Knud Lyne Rahbek 
(1760-1830) was a pleasing novelist, a dramatist of some 
merit, a pathetic elegist, and a witty song-writer j he was also 
a man full of the literary instinct, and through a long life he 
never ceased to busy himself with editing the works of the 
older poets, and spreading among the people a knowledge 
of Danish literature Peter Andreas Heiberg (1758-1841) 
is best known as the husband and the father of two of the 
greatest Danish writers, but he was himself a political and 
aesthetic critic of note. He was exiled from Denmark lU 
company with Malte Conrad Brun (1775— 1826), who 
settled in Pans, and attained a world-wide reputation as a 
geographer. 0 C Olufsen (1764-1827) was a writer on 
geography, zoology, and political economy. Rasmus 
Nyrup (1759-1829) expended an immense energy in the 
compilation of admirable works on the history of language 
and literature. Prom 1778 to his death he exercised a 
great power in the statistical and critical departments 
of letters. The best historian of this period, however, was 
Engelstoft (1774-1850), and the most brilliant theologian 
Bishop Mvnster (1775-1854). la the annals of modern 
science Hans Christian Oersted (1777-1851) is a name uni 
versally honoured. He explained his inventions and 
described his discoveries in language so lucid and so char- 
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acterisfcic that he claims an honoured place in the literature 
of the country of whose culture, in other branches, he is one 
of the most distinguished ornaments 

We pause on the threshold of the romantic movement to 
record the name of a man of great genius, whose work was 
entirely independent of the influences around him Jens 
Baggesen (1764-1826) is the greatest comic poet that 
Denmark has produced. As a dramatist he failed ; as a 
philosophic and critical writer he has not retained the 
attention he once commanded , but as a satiiist and witty 
lyrist he has no rival among the Danes. In his hands the 
diflflculties of the language disappear , he performs with 
the utmost ease ex traoi dinary tomi, defotce of style His 
astonishing talents were wasted on trifling themes and in a 
fi nitless resistance to the modern spirit m hterature. 

Eomanticism — With the hegmumg of the 19th century 
the new hght in philosophy and poetry, which radiated from 
Germany through all parts of Europe, found its way into 
Denmark also. In scarcely any country was the result so 
rapid or so brilliant. There arose in Denmark a school of 
poets who created for themselves a reputation in all parts 
of Europe, and would have done honour to any nation or 
any age. The splendid cultivation of metrical art threw 
other branches into the shade , and the epoch of which we 
are about to speak is eminent above all for mastery over 
verse. The swallow who heralded the summer was a 
German by birth, Adolph Schack-StaffeJdt (1769-1826), 
who came over to Copenhagen from Pomerania, and pre- 
pared the way for the new movement Smce Ewald no 
one had written Danish lyrical verse so exquisitely as 
Schack-Staffeldt, and the depth and scientific precision of 
his thought wou him a title which he has preserved, of 
being the first philosophic poet of Denmark, The writings 
of this man are the deepest and most serious which Den- 
mark has produced, and at his best he yields to no one in 
choice and skilful use of expression This sweet song of 
Schack-Steffeldt’s, however, was early silenced by the louder 
choir that one by one broke into music around him It 
was Adam Gottlob Oehlenschlager (1779-1850), the 
greatest poet of Denmark, who was to bring about the new 
romantic movement, Oehlenschlager had aheady written 
a great many verses in the old semi-didactic, semi-ihetorical 
style, when in 1802 he happened to meet the young Nor- 
wegian Henrik Steffens (1773-1846), who had just returned 
from a scientific tour in Germany, full of the doctrines 
of Schelling. Under the immediate direction of Steffens, 
Oehlenschlager commenced an entirely new poetic style, 
and destroyed all his earlier verses. A new epoch in 
the language began, and the rapidity and matchless facility 
of the new poetry was the wonder of Steffens himself 
The old Scandinavian mythology lived in the hands of 
Oehlenschlager exactly as the classical Greek religion, was 
born again m Keats. After twelve years of ceaseless 
labour, and tbe creation of a whole library of great woiks, 
the vigour of Oehlenschlager somewhat suddenly waned, 
and he lived for nearly forty years longer, completely 
superseded by younger men, and producing few and mainly 
inferior works. Since and except Holberg no author has 
possessed so great an influence on Danish letters as 
Oehlenschlager He aroused m his people the slumbering 
sense of their Scandmavidn nationality. 

The retirement of Oehlenschlager comparatively early 
in life, left the way open for the development of his 
younger contemporaries, among whom several had genius 
little inferior to his own, Steen Steensen Blicher (1782— 
1848) was a Jutlander, and preserved all through life the 
characteristics of his sterile and sombre fatherland After 
a struggling youth of great poverty, he at length, in 1814, 
published a volume of lyrical poems , and in 1817 he 
attracted considerable attention by his descriptive poem of 
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The Tour in Jutland. His real genius, however, did not 
he in the direction of verse , and his first signal success 
was with a volume of stories in 1824, which were rapidly 
followed by others for the next twelve years. Blicher 
is a stern reahst, in many point, s akin to Crabbe, and 
takes a singular position among the romantic idealists of 
the period, being like them, however, m the love of 
precise and choice language, and hatred of the mere com 
monpkces of imaginative writing. 

Nikolai Fredenk Severin Grundtvig (1783-1872), like 
Oehlenschlager, learned the principles of the German 
romanticism from the lips of Steffens He adopted the 
idea of intioducmg the Old Scandinavian element into art, 
and even into life, still more earnestly than the older poet. 
There was scarcely any branch of letters in which Grundtvig 
did not distinguish himself , he was equally influential as 
a politician, a theologian, a poet, and a social economist. 

Bernhard Severin Ingemann (1789-1862) was a man m 
every way unhke the last-mentioned poet A mild, idyllic 
mind, delicately appreciative of the gentler manifestations 
of nature, and shrinking from violent expression of any 
sort, distmguished the amiable Ingemann His greatest 
contributions to Danish literatuie aie the historical 
romances which he published in middle life, stiongly undei 
the influence of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, Several 
of these, particulaily Valdemar Seier and Prince Otto 
of Denmark, have enjoyed and still enjoy a boundless 
popularity He is remarkable as the first importer mto 
Scandinavia of the historical novel, smce very generally 
cultivated. 

Johannes Carsten Hauch (1790-1872) first distinguished 
himself as a disciple of Oehlenschlager, and fought under 
him in the strife against the old school and Baggesen. 
But the master misunderstood the disciple , and the 
harsh repulse of Oehlenschlager silenced Hauch for many 
years He possessed, however, a strong and fluent gemus, 
which eventually made itself heard in a multitude of 
volumes, poems, dramas, and novels. All that Hauch 
wrote IS marked by great qualities, and by distinction , he 
bad a native bias towards the mystical, which, however, he 
learned to keep in abeyance. 

Johan Ludvig Heiberg (1791-1860) as a critic ruled 
the world of Danish taste for many yeais, and his lyrical 
and dramatic works were signally successful. He had 
the genius of good taste, and his witty and delicate pro- 
ductions stand almost unique m the literature of his 
country. 

The mother of J. L. Heiberg, the Countess Gyllemhourg 
(1773-1866), was the greatest authoress which Den- 
mark has possessed. She wrote a large iiunibor of 
anonymous novels, which began to appear in 1828 in ber 
son’s journal. The Flying Post. Her knowledge of life, 
her sparkling wit, and her almost faultless style, make 
these short stories, the authorship of which remained 
unknown until her death, master-pieces of their kind. 

Ludvig Adolf Bodtcher (1793-1874) wrote only one 
single volume of lyrical poems, which he gradually 
enlarged in succeedmg editions. He was a consummate 
artist in verse, and his impressions are given with 
the most delicate exactitude of phrase, and in a very fine 
strain of imagination. Most of his poems deal with 
Italian life, which he learned to know thoroughly during 
a long residence in Kome He was the secretary of 
Thorwaldsen for a considerable time 

Christian Winther (1796—1876) made tbe island of 
Zealand his loving study, and that province of Denmaik 
belongs to him no less thoroughly than the Cumberland 
lakes belong to Wordsworth. Between the latter poet and 
Winther there was much resemblance. He was, without 
compeer, the greatest pastoral lyrist of Denmark. His ex- 
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quisite strains, in wtucli puie imagination is blended with 
most accurate and realistic deaciiptions of scenery andiural 
life, have an extraordinary charm not easily described. 

The youngest of the great poets bom during the last 
twenty years of the 18th century was Henrik Hertz 
(179S-1S70) He was the most tropical and splendid 
lyrist of the period, a sort of troubadour, with little of the 
Scandinavian element in his writing It is true that in 
some of his dramas, particularly in Bveiid Dynng's House, 
1837, the theme and plot were taken from Danish history, 
but the spirit of his poems was distinctly southern 
As a satuist and comic poet he followed Baggesen, and 
in all branches of the poetic art stood a little aside out of 
the mam current of romanticism. In his best pieces, at 
the same time, he is the most modern and most cosmopo- 
litan of the Danish writers of his time 

It is noticeable that all the great poets of the romantic 
period lived to an advanced age Of the ten wiiters last 
considered, five died at an age of more than eighty, and the 
briefest life lasted to the confines of seventy yeais This 
prolonged literal y activity — for some of them, like 
Grundtvig, weie busy to the last — ^hada slightly damping in- 
fluence on their younger contemporaries, and since their day 
fewer great names have arisen Dour poets of the next 
generation, however, deserve most honoui able mention 
Hans Christian Andersen (1S05-IS75), the greatest of 
modern fabulists, was born in very humble circumstances 
at Odense in Duuen. His life was a struggle for existence, 
in the course of which he suddenly found himself famous 
He attempted lyrical and dramatic poetry, novels, and 
travels, before he discovered the true bent of his genius. 
In all these branches of literature he escaped failure, but 
without attaining brilliant success In 1835 there 
appeared the first collection of his Fa%nj Tales, and won 
him a world-wide reputation Almost every year fiom this 
time forward until near his death he published about 
Christmas time one or two of these unique stones, so deli- 
cate in their humour and pathos, and so masterly m their 
simplicity He also wrote, later in life, some excellent 
novels, The Tioo Baronesses, Only a Flayer, and others , 
his early story of The Imp orisatcrre, 1835, has also considei- 
able charm, Andersen was an incessant wanderer over 
Europe, and the impressions of his travels form a series of 
interesting, if egotistical, memoirs. 

Carl Christian Bagger (1807-1846) published volumes 
iu 1834 and 1836 which gave promise of a great future,— -a 
promise broken by his early death Frederik Paludan- 
Muller (1809-1876) suivived much longer, and slowly 
developed a magnificent poetical caieer He is one of the 
greatest names of Danish literature. His mythological 
dramas, his great satiric epos of Adam Homo (1841-48), 
his comedies, his l3Tics, aud above all his noble philosophic 
tragedy of Kalanus, prove the immense breadth of his com- 
pass, and the inexhaustible riches of his imagination. 

The poets completely ruled the literature of Denmark dur- 
ing this period There were, however, some eminent men 
in other departments of letters, and especially in philology. 
Rasmus Christian Bask (1787-1832) was one of the most 
original and gifted linguists of his age. His grammars of 
Old Frisian, Icelandic, and Anglo-Saxon were unapproached 
in his own time, and are still admirable. Niels Matthias 
Petersen (1791-1862), a disciple of Rask, was the author of 
an admirable History of Denmark %n the Heathen Antiquity, 
and the translator of many of the Sagas Christian Mol- 
bech (1783-1859) was a laborious lexicographer, author of 
the first good Danish dictionary, published m 1833. In 
loachim Frederik Schouw (1789-1852), Denmark produced 
a very eminent botanist, author of an exhaustive Geography 
of Plants. In later years he threw himself with zeal into 
politics. His botanical researches were carried on by 
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Fredenk Liebmaun (1813-1856) The most famous zoo- 
logist contemporary with these men was Salomon Dreier 
(1813-1842) 

The lomanticists found their philosopher m a most 
remarkable man, Soren Aaby llieikegaard (1813—1855), 
one of the most subtle thinkeis of Scandinavia, and the 
author of some brilliant iihilosopliical and polemical works. 
A learned philosophical w^riter, not to be compared, how- 
ever, for genius or originality to Kieikegaard, was Frederik 
Christian Sibbern (1785-1875) 

Of novelists who were nut also poets, only one was great 
enough to demand notice, — Andreas Nikolai de Saint- 
Aubam (1798-1865), who, undei the pseudonym of Carl 
Reinhard, wrote a series of charming romances We close 
oui buef sketch of the romantic peiiod with the mention 
of two dramatists, Peter Thun Foersom (1777-1817), who 
produced an excellent tianslation of Shakespeare, 1807— 
1816, and Thomas Oveiskou (1798-1873), author of a 
long senes of successful comedies. 

Latest Period — Three living wiiteis connect the age of 
romanticism with the hteiatnre of to-day Faimo Carl 
Ploug (born 1813) is a vigorous politician and poet, 
violently Pan-Scandinavian, and editor of the newspaper 
Fcedrelandet. Meyer Aron Goldschmidt (born 1818) the 
life-long opponent of Ploug in politics and journalibin. is 
the author of some novels wiitten in the purest Danish, 
and with great vivacity and art Jens Christian Hosbnip 
(born 1818) is by far the best of the younger dramatists, 
having piodnced between 1843 and 1855 a senes of 
exquisite comedies, unrivalled in delicacy and wit. 

Hans Vilhelm Kaalund (born 1818) is a lyrist of much 
sweetness and force He has lately published a good 
tiagedy, Pidvia Erik Bogh (born 1822) is the author of 
mimitable songs, vaudevilles, and jeux d’esprit. Christian 
Richardt (born 1831) is the man of most decided genius 
among the younger poets His foui volumes of lyrical 
poems include some exquisite and many admirable pieces, 
Holgar Drachmann (born 1847) is a young poet, novelist, 
and painter of amazing fecundity, aud gieat, though still 
uncertain, promise. 

The greatest hvmg Danish zoologist is Johannes Japetus 
Smith Steenstrup (born 1813). Jens Jakob Armnssen 
Worsaae (horn 1821) is an eminent antiquarian Johan 
Nikolai Madvig (bom 1804) is celebrated as a philologist, 
and particularly as one of the most eminent of modern 
Latinists A young disciple of Madvig, Vilhelm Thomsen, 
has distinguished himself by his researches into the 
Sclavonic languages. Rasmus Nielsen (bom 1809) and 
Hans Brochner (born 1820) are the two most eminent 
philosophers who have proceeded from, the school of Kieike- 
gaard In Jiesthetic criticism no recent writer has ap- 
proached — in knowledge, catholicity, and eloquence — Georg 
Braudes (bora 1842), who stands alone among the writers 
of his countiy as an advocate for the most liberal culture 
and the most advanced speculation. 

Pine Arts — Within the present century the fine arts 
have been successfully cultivated in Denmark. In painting 
there has been displayed of late years an increased power 
and variety. The father of Danish painting, Nikolaj 
Abildgaard (1744-1809), was a man of great but 
rhetorical talent, taught in the French school of his day. 
Jens Juel (1745-1802), a portrait-pamter of the same age, 
i,s a great favourite among the Danes. It was, however, 
Eckersberg (1783-1853) who gave the first real stimidus 
to the art of the nation He was the pupil, first of Abild- 
gaard, afterwards of David in Paris. In a distant and 
imperfect way he may be said to hold a position analogous 
to that of Turner in England, The influence of this genius 
has not been entirely beneficial, and while the Danish 
painters reproduce what they see around them with photo- 
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graphie precision, they are singularly cold m colour and 
void of imagination. Marstrand (1810-1875) was by far 
the most nchly-gifted of the pupils of Eckersberg , his best 
works are full of briJliaut qualities, and would command 
admiration in any country. Sonne (bom 1801) has made 
himself a name by painting a series of large canvases 
representing the victories of the Danish people in 1848, 
and their misfortunes in 1864. He has tenderness and a 
skill in composition that make up for the absence of greater 
gifts. Yeruiebren (born 1833) has shown an eminent 
talent in depicting the Danes in their country-hfe, at 
serious or mournful occasions, he carries stiffness and 
reserve to their greatest excess Exner (bom 1825) is far 
more genial and charming, a genre-painter of a high order, 
full of delicate fancy, and lejoicing in sunlight, humour, 
and soft gay colours. He has produced a large number 
of studies of the fast'disappearing habits and dresses pecubar 
to the peasants. Dalsgaard (born 1824) has followed the 
practice of Marstrand with onginality and success Skov- 
gaard was the most eminent Danish landscape painter 
Among the more recent artists the most powerful is Carl 
Bloch, who has produced some very brilliant woik 

In sculpture the single name of Berthel Thorwaldseti 
(1770-1844) has raised Denmark to a great pre-eminence 
As the opponent of the smooth aud effeminate style of 
Oanova, Thorwaldsen maugmated a true revival of the 
masculine spiiit of the ancients He had an extraordinary 
fecundity, and conceived designs with such rapidity that 
he almost abandoned the use of the chisel in his latei 
years. All the works he was able to leave he bequeathed 
to the Danish state. The Thorwaldsen Museum, m which 
these works were placed, is one of the greatest attractions 
of the capital, and is truly a national monument. Two 
disciples of Thorwaldsen’s continued his tradition with 
ability, and one with a spark of his great genius. The 
few works completed during the short life of Bissen prove 
that he possessed veiy considerable force and imagination. 
Jeriohas had a milder and more common-place talent. 

In architecture the Danes have little to boast of The 
most picturesque buildings in Copenhagen belong to the 
style of Christian IV., a soit of Tudor. One of the most 
important, the palace of Eosenborg, was actually designed 
by Inigo Jones. A few cathedral churches, as those of 
Elbe and Viborg, deserve attention The country towns 
are poorly and monotonously built. 

The Danes have a great delight in music Their first 
great composer was Christoph Weyse (1774-1842), who 
represented in music the romanticism of Oehlenschlager in 
poetry aud Steffens in philosophy. The comic operas of 
Weyse are especially admired. Frederick Kuhlau (1786- 
1832) was a talented and a hated rival of Weyse, who put 
to charming music a great many of Oehlenschlager 's lyrical 
dramas The two most eminent living Danish composers 
are Hartmann (horn 1805), who is allied to the latest 
Cermau school, and whom W 3 gfi«r 4 >fta«iEa^ mly commended, 
and Gade (born 1817), the pupil and fneudm Mendelssohn, 
whose concerted pieces are admired and performed in all 
parts of Europe. Heise is the best Danish song-writer, 
a most imaginative and delicate musician. 

No good work exists on Danish literature. See, however, Nynip, 
Beti danslce Digtckwists Histone, 1800-1808, and Alimndehgt 
Jjiteraturlexikon, 1818-1820 , Petersen, Literaturhistorie , Ovei&kou, 
Hen daiiske Slcuejilads, 1854, Braudes, Kntiker og Portraiter, 1870, 
Brandes, Hamkc Higtere, 1877. 

On Ike fine mis the following woiks may he consulted -Sam- 
mendrag af staiistiske Oplysningei anqaaende Hoiigenget Danniark, 
Copenheagen, 1876 , Trap (J P }, Statistisk-topographislc Beskrivelse 
af Kongenget HanmarJe, 4 vols , Copenhagen, 1857-63 , Julius 
Lange, Nutids-Kunst, Copenhagen., 1873 , Call Thrane, Danslce 
Eompomsten, Copenhagen, 1875 , E 0 Otte, Sumdinaman History^ 
London, 1874, N. M Petersen, Danmarks Histoirei Hednwld, 3 
vols,, Copenhagen, 1854-55. (E W. G ' 
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DENATIS, John (1657-1734), a cntic and poet of some 
celebrity lu his own day, was the son of a saddler in 
London, where he was born in the year 1667. He received 
tbe first branches of education at Harrow and at Cams 
College, Cambridge, from which after four years’ residence 
he removed to Trinity Hall In 1683 he graduated M.A. 
When he quitted the university he made the toui of 
Europe, in the course of which he acquired a strong pre- 
judice agaiust foreign manners and customs, and became 
confirmed, as was natural m one born and brought np a 
Whig, in Ills dislike of foreign Governments On his return 
to England he became acquainted with Dryden, Wycheily, 
Congreve, and Southerne, who,se conversation, inspiring 
him with a passion for poetry, and a contempt for every 
attainment that had not in it something of the belles lettres, 
diverted him from entering any profession. He lived for 
a time on a small fortune he had inherited from an uncle, 
but this was soon squandered Through the patronage of 
the duke of Marlborough, to whom he had recommended 
himself by his zeal for the Piotestant succession, he 
obtained a place in the customs worth £120 per annum 
After some years, however, his extiavagance reduced him 
to the necessity of disposing of it , but, in selling it, he 
reserved to himself an annuity for a term of years Out- 
living this term, he was m the closing yeais of his life 
reduced to extreme necessity 

Dennis was the author of several small poems of little 
merit, and one or two plays which possess none, though 
one at least of the latter was received with considerable 
favour at the time of its production, on account of its 
hitting the strongest popular prejudice then existing 
His tragedy of Love Asserted, produced at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields theatre in 1704, was fiercely anti-French, and as 
such met with warm sympathy and approval Dennis 
conceived tbe insane idea that by wilting it he had roused 
the implacable resentment of the French Government, and 
amusing stones are told of the precautions he thought it 
necessary to take in consequence. He is said to have 
visited the duke of Marlborough, previous to the negotia- 
tions for the peace of Utrecht, and asked him to secure the 
insertion of a special clause in the treaty protecting his 
person from vengeance On another occasion the appeal - 
ance of an approaching vessel is said to have caused him 
to flee to London from a friend’s house on the coast of 
Sussex TTia tragedy of Appviis and Titginia, produced 
at Drury Lane in 1709, was unsuccessful. It is memor- 
able only on account of a peculiar kind of thunder used in 
the performance, which was both novel and effective. A 
few nights after the failure of his play Dennis, sitting in 
the pit, heard the thunder introduced into the tragedy of 
Macbeth, whereupon he rose and cried to the audience, 
“ They won’t act my tragedy, hut they steal my thunder.” 

But for his inordinate vanity, and an infirmity of tempei 
that fell little short of insanity, Dennis might have made 
some mark in literature as a critic His reviews of Pope’s 
Essmj on Man and Addison’s Goto showed considerable 
discernment and not a little wit , but they were disfigured 
by hitter personal feeling. As his attacks were almost 
always on persons of abilities greatly superior to his own, like 
Addmon, Steele, and Pope, their replies usually turned 
opinion strongly agaiust him, irritating his testy temper, 
and rendering him a perpetual torment to himself. Pope 
pilloriedhim in the Dunciad, and in the following epigram — 

Should Dennis pnhhsh you had stahh’d your brother, 
Lampoon’d your monarch, or debauch’d yom mother, — 

Say, what revenge on Dennis can he had ? 

Too dull for laughter, for leply too mad , 

On one so poor you cannot take the law , 

On one so old your swoid you scorn to dravF. 

Uncag'd then let the harmless monster rage, 

Secure in dnlness, madness, want, and age 
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At length, after a long life of vicissitudes, he was com- 
pelled to receive obligations from those whom he had 
been continually reviling. In the very close of his days 
a play was acted for his benefit at the little theatre in 
the Haymarket, through the united interests of Thomson, 
Mallet, and Pope It is much to the credit of Pope 
especially that, notwithstanding the gross manner in which 
Dennis had calumniated him on many occasions, he took 
part in the arrangements, and even wrote an occasional 
prologue to the play, which was spoken by Cibber Not 
long after this Dennis died, on the 6th of January 1734. 

DENON, Dominique VivAiTT, Baron de (1747-1825), 
artist and archeologist, was born at ChMon-sur-Saone on 
the 4th January 1747. His parents sent him to Paris to 
study law, but he showed from the first a decided preference 
for art and polite literature, and he soon gave up his pro- 
fessional studies In his twenty-third year he produced a 
comedy, Le. hon pere, which obtained a succes d’estime, its 
author having already made himself a favourite lu society 
by his agreeable manners and exceptional conversational 
powers He brought himself under the notice of Louis 
XY with such address as to establish at once his position 
in court favour. The king intrusted him with the collec- 
tion and arrangement of a cabinet of medals and antique 
gems for Madame de Pompadour, and subsequently 
appointed him attach^ to the French embassy at St 
Petersburg. On the accession of Louis XVI. Denon was 
transferred to Sweden , but he returned, after a brief 
interval, to Pans with the ambassador M, de Vergennes, 
who had been appointed foieign minister. In 1776 Detion 
was sent on a special mission to Switzerland, and availed 
himself of the opportunity to visit Yoltaiie at Ferney. He 
took a portrait of the philosopher, which was engraved and 
published on his return to Pans His next diplomatic 
appointment was to Naples, where he spent seven years, 
first as secretary to the embassy and afterwards as charge 
d'affaires. He devoted this period to a caieful study of the 
monuments of ancient art, collecting many specimens and 
making drawings of others He also perfected himself in 
etching and mezzotinto engraving. The death of his 
patron, M, de Vergennes, in 1787, led to his recall, and the 
rest of his hfe was given mainly to artistic pursuits. On 
his return to Paris he was admitted a member of the 
Academy of Painting After a brief interval he returned 
to Italy, and resided for some years chiefiy at Venice. He 
also visited Florence '"and Bologna, and afterwards went 
to Switzerland. While there he heard that his property 
had been confiscated, and his name placed on the list of 
the proscribed, and with characteristic courage he resolved 
at once to return to Paris His situation was critical, but 
he found support aud protection in the friendship of the 
painter David, who obtained for him a commissiou to 
furnish designs for republican costumes. This he did to 
the satisfaction of the Revolutionists, and his name was 
removed from the list of emigrants. When the terrors of 
the Revolution were over, Denon was one of the numerous 
band of eminent men who found a congenial resort in the 
house of Madame de Beauharnais. Here he formed the 
acquaintance of Bonaparte, to whose fortunes he attached 
himself with the happy instinct of one who was always 
quick to discern the coming power. On the special 
invitation of the general he joined the expedition to Egypt, 
and thus found the opportunity of gatheiing the materials 
for his most important literary and artistic work. He 
accompanied General Desaix to Upper Egypt, and made 
numerous sketches of the monuments of ancient art, some- 
times under the very fire of the enemy. The results were 
published in his Voyage dans la hasse et la haute JSgypte 
(2 vols. fob, with 141 plates, Pans, 1802), a work which 
crowned his reputation, both as an archmologist and as an 
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artist In 1804 he was appointed by Napoleon to the 
impoitaut office of director-general of museums, ivhich he 
filled greatly to the benefit of art and artists until the 
restoration in 1815, when he had to retire. He was a 
devoted friend of Napoleon, whom he accompanied in his 
expeditious to Austria, Spam, and Poland, taking sketches 
with his wonted fearlessness on the various battle-fields, 
and guiding the conqueror in his choice of spoils of art 
from the various cities that were pillaged. After his 
retirement he occupied himself with the pieparation of a 
profusely illustrated history of ancient and modern art, in 
which he had the co-operation of several skilful engravers. 
He died at Pans on the 27th April 1826, leaving the work 
unfinished. It was published posthumously, with an ex- 
planatory text by Amaury Duval under the title Monuments 
des Arts du dessin cliez les peuples taut anciens qut modernes, 
recueilhs par Vivant Denon (4 vols. fol Pans, 1S29) 
DENTISTRY. The province of dentistry embraces the 
art of treating diseases and lesions of teeth, and supplying 
aitificial substitutes in the place of these organs when lost 
Disease of the teeth is not always a mere local affection, 
but may, and very generally does, arise from constitutional 
causes With cases of the latter description the dentist, 
unless qualified as a surgeon or physician, is not m a posi- 
tion to deal, except in so far as to lepair oi ameliorate the 
local affections produced. The morbid conditions of the 
system leading in some way to disoiders of the dental 
tissues are. various and dissimilar m their nature ; and the 
exact connection between such morbid conditions and their 
effects upon the teeth is not well understood. In this way 
the diagnosis, the treatment, and the removal of the cause 
might be consideied more properly the duty of the general 
practitioner than of the specialist. Up to a very recent 
date this has been more particularly the case, dentists 
until lately having in the greater numbei of instances been 
educated with a view to proficiency in the mechanical 
rather than the surgical department of their profession; 
while what surgical knowledge they, m a few cases, did 
acquiie was confined to ceitain facts connected exclusively 
with the organs upon which they were expected to operate. 
From the Lancet for 3d June 1876 it appears that not 
much more than fifty of all the numerous body of so- 
called surgeon-dentists of the United Kingdom then pos- 
sessed in reality any medical or surgical diploma at allJ 

1 Indeed it is comparatively of late years that dentistry has occupied 
an 3 rtlung like a properly recognized position among the different 
departments of minor surgery , for long it was practised to a large 
extent as a superadded means of livelihood by persons engaged m 
some other pursuit, and 'without any piofessional education ■whatever 
The blacksmith, barber, watchmalcer, and others of the same class 
were the dentists of every village and countiy town; wlule even m 
some of our larger cities dentists of the kind weie till lately to be 
found practismg under the very shadow of universities and medical 
schools. The explanation of this seems to have been that mere tooth- 
dia-wing constituted the suigical dentistry of these days ; and as the 
operation is one demanding muscular stiength and manual dexterity 
more than anatomical knowledge or surgical skill, and was performed 
as successfully in many cases by the irregular as by the regular 
practitioners, it had not many attractions for medical men It was 
accordmgly consigned to the uneducated and the charlatan, who did 
not fail with proverbial unscruptdousness to parade their specialty 
as sufficient to confer a suigical status on those perfoi ruing it, and 
entitle them to the designation of surgem dentist, — a designation 
which has ever since been applied without discnmmation or disknction 
to qualified or unqualified practitioners m this particular hranch In 
1840 or 1841 this state of matters seems to have attracted the atten- 
tion of the profession, since, after much consideration, some anxiety 
was manifested by its more respectable members to be recognized m 
the ne-w Medical Act of 1843, then being introduced by Sir James 
Graham Both then and later, however, the fully qualified medical 
men objected to the fractionally qualified hamg made to appear as on 
an eqmd footing ■with themselves. The profession may at this tune 
he said 'to have dmded itself into three sections — Isfi, those who 
desired to see aE dentists fuEy qualified surgeons ; 2d, those who 
wished them to have only a certam-amoxmt of surgical knowledge, 
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A special examination in dentistry now exists in connec- 
tion mth the Eoyal College of Surgeons of England for 
students training in that profession, a certain amount of in- 
tormation heing required in various brandies of medicine and 
surgery, A curriculum of study in these departments has been 
arranged, and candidates who can produce certificates of 
attendance on it are admitted for examination, and, if found 
fit, receive a certificate entitling them to practise as dentists 

In America this special system has for long been adopted 
and carried to a much greater extent. Colleges of 
dentistry are established m many of the leading cities theie, 
each, with ivhafc they designate a faculty of professors in the 
various departments of the art. In the Dental Cosmos, 
vol xvii No 11, an American periodical, advertisements 
appear of seven different dental colleges, with seventy- 
eight professois, demonstrators, &c The professoiships in 
these institutions compiehend those of mechamcal dentistry, 
operative dentistry, dental physiology, dental pathology, 
dental therapeutics, mechanical dentistry and metallurgy, 
institutes of dentistry, the. In each a diploma m dentistry 
— “ doctor of dental surgery,” or of “ dental medicine,” 
as the case may he — is conferred, the general fee for which 
seems to be $30, on the candidates having fulfilled the 
curriculum and passed the examination. 

In the medical schools and examining boards in Scotland 
all this is different No special or partial diploma is there 
given by the Eoyal College of Surgeons or other licensing 
body, while diseases of the teeth and adjacent stinctures 
are understood to be made subjects of lecture and examina- 
tion in the same manner as other regional or special 
diseases occuinng in the practice of medicine or surgery ; 
and great as the improvements ceitainiy are which such, 
arrangements as those of England and America are on 
the old system, still it is to be hoped, and it is likely, 
that ere long practitioners devoting themselves to dental 
surgery will— like oculists, or amists, or obstetricians, or 
other physicians or surgeons restricting themselves to or 
selecting one branch of piactice in preference to another — 
be at the same time fully qualified medical men. 

Dfimber of Teeth ^ — The complement of teeth in the adult 
human subject amounts to 32 — 16 in the upper, and IG in 
the lower jaw. These are divided into what are termed in- 
cisors, canines, bicuspids oi small grinders, and molars oi 
the large grinding teeth The order in which these different 
forms of teeth are placed m each jaw is the following — 
there are four incisors in front ; immediately behind these 
on each side is placed the cauine or eye tooth ; next come 
the 'bicuspids, two on each side, and behind these again 
are placed on each side the three molar teeth, the last of 
which is sometimes termed the wisdom tootb, from its gene- 
rally appearing so late as from eighteen to twenty-five 

In the infant or milk teeth, or, as they are more pro- 


aiifl in tins way to te iiiLojcliiiate to fully qualified piactitioners ; and 
ad, tliose wlio advocated dentists being altogetlier dissociated from 
surgeons, aud havmg a college and a diploma of their own The old 
teadency, however, of debiimg to appear a kmd of surgeons here 
again seemed to predominate, as the idea of the dental college and 
diploma was abandoned foi the prospect of being attached in some 
IV ay or otliei to the Eoyal College of Surgeons of England The 
difficulties theu presented, however, were not few, and many of 
them aie foimd still to exist A full medical or surgical education 
was always deemed desirable by those best able to judge of it, but 
the obstacle had been the luechamcal acquirements which dentistry 
required and which would have to be added to a surgeon’s quabfica- 
tions, an aiiangement entailing a very protracted penod of education 
The scheme of paitial suigical insti action, again, did not give the 
title to legistration as qualified practitioneis, and both schemes were 
held to entail considerable hardships on provincial candidates owing 
to the presciihed classes and constituted examining board being 
exclusively confined to London All these repiesentations were, 
however, set aside and in 1858 the dental certificate of the College of 
Surgeons of England noticed above was established 
^ Eor anatomy of the dental system see p 232 of the present volume 


perly denominated, the temporary teetb, tbe number and 
class of these oigans is different Here only 20 members 
of the series exist, and are divided into four incisors, two 
canines, and four molar teetb, similarly placed — ten in each 
jaw The four temporary molar teeth lepresent or rather 
precede the four bicuspid teeth of the adult set, while the 
SIX molars above and below of the adult are not repie- 
sented in the temporary set at all In other words, the 
true permanent molar teeth have no predecessors. 

Dentition . — ^The temporary set appear, or are cut, 
as follows The two lower cential incisors appear between 
the Sixth and eighth months of infant life — these are 
geueially succeeded m a few weeks by those of the upper 
jaw , the two lateral incisors of the upper jaw next appear 
about the eighth or ninth month, and those of the lower 
jaw quickly follow ; the anterior molars of the lower jaw 
are cut about the twelfth, fourteenth, or sixteenth month, 
and those of the upper jaw immediately after , the canines 
appear about the seventeenth or eighteenth months generally 
those in the upper jaw first , and before the age of two 
and a half years the second milk molars have usually com- 
menced to appear, thus completing the temporary set of 
teeth at the age of about three years 

The temporary set of teeth begin to be shed between the 
sixth and eighth years of life. Previous to tins, howevei, 
the first permanent molars are cut, geueially about the age 
of seven These are followed by the central and then by 
the lateral incisors. Next come the anteiior bicuspids 
about nine years old ; the posterior about ten or eleven ; 
the canines about twelve , the second molars at thirteen ; 
and the last molars, or wisdom teeth, fiom the eighteenth 
to the twenty fifth years of life Deviations from the order 
and time of appearance of both sets occur, but the above 
may be regarded as the general rule in the evolution of the 
tempoiary and permanent teeth of the human subject. 

Structure and Form of Teeth — The structure of both 
sets may be said to be the same. The body of each tooth is 
composed of a dense bony substance termed dentine This 
IS invested on the crown by a cap of still more dense 
material termed enamel ; while the root, or fang, is coated 
externally by a layei of a softer substance, closely resemb- 
ling ordinary bone, and teimed cement In the centre of 
each fang, and extending into the body of the tooth, is a 
hollow canal termed the pulp cavity, for the passage of 
vessels and nerves. 

In form the incisors of both jaws are single-fanged, as 
are also the canines. The bicuspids of the lower jaw are 
also single-fanged, while those of the upper jaw aie occa- 
sionally double-fanged, or have a single fang bifid at its 
extremity The lower molars, both temporary and per- 
manent, possess two fangs, one behind the other. These 
two fangs are widely separated in the temporary molars j 
while, on the othei hand, in the posterior molars of the 
permanent set they are not uncommonly united into one. 
The upper molars of both sets possess three fangs — two 
external or cheek fangs placed one behind the other, and 
a third situated on that side of the tooth next the palate 

No such spaces exist between any of the teeth in the 
dental arch of man as occur in the lower animals In this 
way, where the jaw is small, or w^here unusually rapid or 
simultaneous appearance of the members of the second, or 
persistence of those of the first set occurs, irregularity of 
the teeth results This is sometimes increased by the 
evolution of supernumerary teeth, these being generally 
out of the line of the others , and occasionally matters are 
rendered worse by the natuial teebh being themselves of 
unusually large size. Cases also occur in which the number 
of the teeth is defective, and some rare instances have been 
recorded where these organs never appeared at all. 

The remedy in cases of dental irregularity is to remove 
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by extraction sach teeth as are in the way, and by 
mechanical contrivances, known as regulating plates, to 
apply pressure in such a manner as will move the misplaced 
tooth or teeth into their normal position, and retain them 
there for some time afterwards Such plates are constructed 
on the same principles, and of the same materials, as the 
bases of artificial sets, which will come to be treated of 
afterwards. It not unfreq^uently happens that nature, if 
left to herself, effects a wonderful improvement in cases 
of dental irregularity. This is frequently observable where 
it 13 the upper canines which are misplaced. These teeth 
when appearing, as they often do, outside and much above 
the necks of the adjoining teeth, occupy a long time in 
descending, and in certain cases the anterior portion of the 
maxillary arch seems to enlarge sufficiently to afford space 
for their almost perfect arrangement during this period 
The same thing occurs, but to a less marked extent, in the 
case of other teeth , in general, however, nature requires 
to be assisted by art in some way, as has been above indi- 
cated, where the irregularity exists to any great amount 

Diseases of Teeth — The teeth being living organisms are, 
hke other structures in the animal body, subject to disease. 
Some of the diseases bear a close resemblance to mere 
chemical decomposition, such as occurs in dead or inorganic 
matter, and at a certain stage of some dental affections a pro- 
cess of the kind does no doubt occur , hut this is so mixed up 
with, and accompanied and preceded by vital action, that to 
consider it as a mere chemical or physical lesion would be 
pathologically incorrect. Various arguments have been 
advanced by its advocates in support of the chemical theory 
of dental canes , but however ingenious or specious these 
at first sight appear, they fail to explain many phenomena 
in the origin, the period of occurrence, and the stages and 
progress of this disease, unless the vital element in its 
nature be also taken into account 

Dental caries, or decay of the teeth, may briefly be 
described as consisting m a previous imperfect development, 
or in the access of some morbid action interfering with the 
nutrition or vitality of their tissues, thus rendering them 
liable to any destructive agencies to which they may be 
subj’ected,by which they become disorganized, disintegrated, 
and broken down, leaving the sensitive pulp exposed, 
whereby acute pain is occasioned, especially when the 
destruction of the protective tooth substance has been 
rapid. Sometimes the process of decay is insidious and 
unobserved. Its advent is then supposed to have been 
sudden, and its progress more speedy than has really been 
the case This, however, in many instances arises from 
the condition of matters being overlooked until the enamel, 
which resists destruction longest, being undermined and 
falhng in, reveals for the first time the cavity existing un- 
derneath. Pam, probably also for the fiist time, is then 
experienced from exposure and irritation of the dentinal 
pulp, and toothache, as it is termed, is produced. 

Necrosis, or death of a whole tooth, is another lesion to 
which these organs are liable. This may result from either 
acute or chronic inflammation in the tissues connecting 
them with the jaw, or from a blow, or from any other 
cause leading to their vascular supply being cut off. The 
necrosis may involve the whole tooth, or it may be partial 
— as, for example, where it is limited to one fang of 
a multiple fanged tooth. In these cases there may be no 
breaking down of texture, but the tooth becomes discoloured, 
loosened, extruded, and at last detached from its socket, 
from which after a time, and generally after considerable 
uneasiness, it drops out. 

Exostosis, or a morbidly increased growth of certain 
parts of a tooth, being in almost every instance confined 
to the cement substance described as covering tbe fang or 
root, is an affection somewhat obscure in its outward 
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symptoms It is generally a consequence of previous 
disease of the tooth, leading to chronic inflammation of the 
textures covering the fang and lining the socket (or 
alveolus) m which it is implanted. This leads to a deposi- 
tion of new material m the cement till that substance 
appears m nodular masses attached to or surrounding the 
apex of each fang, and sometimes uniting seveial of such 
fangs mto one. The presence of this additional and in- 
creasing bulk of hard tissue within the inclosing socket 
produces pain of a severe and somewhat anomalous charac- 
ter by pressure on the adjacent nerves, which is often mis- 
taken tor neuralgia or tic of a less unaccountable origin. 
It further acts within the unyielding bony socket referred 
to as a means of rendering lemoval of the tooth much more 
difficult, owing to the bulbous extremity of the enlarged 
fang acting hke a rivet in its fixation G-enerally, however, 
the teeth in which exostosis occurs have been too long the 
subjects of irritation and decay not to be suspected when 
obscure pain of a less localized nature exists m their 
vicinity j and not unfrequently there is found lound the 
necks of teeth or stumps so affected a red and tumified con- 
dition of the gum, sufficiently indicative of the state of 
matteis below to warrant their extraction 

Alveolar abscess, or gum boil, as it is popularly denomin- 
ated, IS a localized inflammation going on to suppuration, 
and generally confined to the tissues surrounding the apex 
of a tooth fang The pain usually commences with a feel- 
ing of tenderness and enlargement or lengthening of the 
whole tooth. The gum becomes swollen and tendei over 
tbe whole depth of the root, generally to a greater extent 
on the outer side of the jaw The face also becomes 
swollen, and the glands in the neighbourhood of the jaw 
feel enlarged and tender. The pain is not commonly con- 
tinuous, but rather remitting in its character, sometimes 
ceasing altogether — only, however, to be followed by an in- 
creased attack, while its repeated exacerbations night and 
day lead in many cases to very considerable constitutional 
disturbance. After a time the purulent matter secreted 
makes its way to the surface, sometimes finding an escape 
alongside of or through the pulp cavity of tlie fang, and 
very frequently, as the name given to the disease indicates, 
by pointing and discharging itself through the gum. 

Occasionally, instead of pointing on the suiface of the 
gum, the matter takes a more indirect course and points 
on the surface of the cheek, bursting and leaving an open 
sore there which seldom closes until the tooth or stump has 
been extracted At an early stage of this disease fomenta- 
tions and other modes of relieving inflammatory action do 
good, but evacuating the matter by means of incisions or 
extraction of the offending tooth are the only reliable 
remedies at a later period 

Teething — What is termed dentition, although in its 
widest sense properly including the development of the 
teeth within, as well as their subsequent appearance through, 
the superimposed tissues, is generally restricted in its 
application to the latter division of this process, more 
especially as it occurs in connection with the temporary 
or hulk set, during the period of early infancy. The 
genesis, increment, and evolution of these organs involve so 
much of what is purely physiological, and would entail the 
discussion of so many points of a histological nature, that 
only the latter stages of evolution or cutting of the teeth 
can be referred to here Regarding this occurrence, the 
most vague and contradictory opinions have been enter- 
tamed Erroneous notions of its nature, and of the exact 
manner in which to account for many of its phenomena, 
have been and still are promulgated. A number of morbid 
affections incident during infancy are set down as clearly 
attributable to the tooth’s penetration of its inclosing 
tissues, and considered by many authorities as of every day 
Yn — 13 
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occurrence , wMle fhe views advanced with, refeience to the 
pathology and treatment of such cases, suppositional or 
otherwise, aie equally various and conflicting The pro- 
bable solution of the difficulty seems to be that, while evd 
consequences may in certain mstauces be traceable to 
dentition, the fiequency and importance of such cases is 
very much exaggeiated. 

EUractioji — This constitutes the most important opera- 
tion of a surgical nature falling under the care of the dentist, 
and IS chiefly called for where the condition of the tooth, 
from disease or injury, precludes the possibility of saving it 
by stopping or other menus The operation is also frequently 
resorted to where the teeth are too crowded m the jaw, or 
where they are iiremediably misplaced, or where super- 
numeraiy members of the senes exist and occasion incon- 
venience In order to extract any tooth successfully, there 
is demanded a knowledge of what its configuration 
normally ought to be, and of the proper instrument to use ; 
and, along with these, the condition to which decay oi 
other disease may have reduced the tooth must be kept in 
mind while pioceedmg with the operation 

111 seizing a tooth in order to its extraction the pait 
upon which the hold is taken should be sufficiently sound 
and strong to withstand the foice necessary for dislodging 
the fangs , and to obtain such a hold it is necessary to 
thrust the grasp of the instrument as fai as possible 
beyond the spot affected by decay It should then be 
detached from the walls of its socket in that diiection 
where least resistance is likely to be met This must be 
judged of according to circumstances, but in geneial is 
indicated by an acquaintance with the anatomy of the 
structures concerned. After being thus loosened it has 
merely to be lifted from the jaw to complete the operation 
Sometimes a tooth is so firmly secured in the jaw that its 
own tissue will give way before it will separate from the 
alveolar cavity in which it is fixed. This is particularly 
the case in friable teeth, and frequently even in the 
strongest teeth the root or fangs may he malformed or 
bent, or secured in such a mannei as renders their extrac- 
tion extremely difficult or altogether impossible by any 
ordinary means. 

The instruments employed in extraction may be divided 
into those which grasp the tooth between their blades and 
literally extract or draw it out, such as forceps, and those 
which apply the dislodging force by acting as a lever in 
the manner of a crow bar, such instruments being termed 
elevators. The key, an instrument of great power, but 
now very properly almost disused, partakes in a measure 
of the properties of both these instruments, but that in a 
very imperfect and disadvantageous manner. In some 
rare cases, however, it may be found of much service when 
used with circumspection. It is impossible here to enter 
into detail regarding the different forms of forceps, 
elevators, and other mstruments required in dental surgery , 
but one great principle may be laid down with respect to 
all of them, which applies especially to forceps, and that is 
that their form should be as simple as possible consistently 
with fitting aud grasping securely the particular tooth they 
are intended to remove, and with conveniently reachmg 
that part of the mouth m which it is situated. 

Regulation of Teeth — In the extraction of teeth for the 
puipose of affording space m cases of dental irregularity 
from ovei crowd mg, it often becomes necessary to remove a 
healthy organ, and before doing so among the permanent 
teeth certain questions present themselves for consideration. 
Unless there be a fair probability of such a step being sue 
cessful It endangers the loss of two teeth should the 
originally misplaced one be so objectionable and so unyield- 
ing to treatment as to lequire this. In the temporary set 
the principal disadvantage connected with the removal of 


any of their number is when to make room for one per- 
manent tooth two or more temporaiy ones would require 
extraction, — as of course space is thus provided at the 
expense of the second permanent tooth, for which one of 
the two temporary ones was keeping a place In this set, 
however, the objection to removal of any of its series is 
greatly obviated by the fact that, while the teeth are veiy 
soon to be lost at all events, the jaw is increasing in sixe 
and progressively affording more and more room itself for 
the incoming second set. Along with extraction, in the 
great majority of instances pressure requires to be applied 
to the misplaced teeth in order to effect their regulation 
This has geueially to be contmuously kept up for a con- 
siderable period, and in many cases requires to be main- 
tained after the teeth have been restored to tbeir natural 
position m order to keep them there until they seem settled 
m the new locality Various forms of what are called 
regulating jilates are used for the puipose of applying pres- 
sure in this mannei, and may be said generally to consist 
of a framework fitted and fixed to the adjoining teeth 
something in the same manner as an artificial set, aud cal- 
culated to afford a fixed point or fnlcrum from which to act 
on the tooth to be moved 

In disease of the dental tissues it is not always necessary 
to remove the affected organ ; such an extreme measure as 
this IS only called foi when other remedial means have 
failed, oi appear hopeless. The chief of all dental diseases 
demanding the dentist’s care is, as has been already stated, 
that known as caries, or decay It is this affection directly 
or indirectly that leads to by far the largei number of ex- 
tractions performed , but it by no means follows that 
extraction is the only remedy at our command. Many 
teeth are extracted which might be saved, and the principal 
method by which this can be effected is by what is termed 
stopping, or plugging, or filling the teeth. 

Stopping . — The operation of stopping adecayed tooth con- 
sists in cleaning out the carious cavity and removing all 
the softened or disintegrated tissue, and shaping and trim- 
ming It so as to leduce it to a form fit for receiving and 
retaining the material with which it is to be filled up. 
Along with these proceedings it in general becomes 
necessary to diminish the sensitive condition m which the 
interior surface of the prepared cavity is left, to lemove or 
destroy any of the vascular and highly nervous pulp which 
may be protruding into it, and to subdue any inflammation 
and arrest any discharge which may have been going on 
in the fang. Various applications and other remedial 
measures are resorted to for these purposes, the most 
common being the applying for a time some of the more 
convenient escharotics on a plug inserted intcTah'dr left 
within the cleaned-out cavity till this end is achieved. 
When thus prepared, the cavity is leady to be filled with 
whatever substance has been selected to replace the lost 
tissue, and as nearly as possible to restore the contour of 
the tooth The substances employed as permanent stop- 
pings are generally metallic. Gold in the form of foil, or 
in that condition known as sponge gold, tin in the form 
of foil, and amalgams, composed of various metals either 
in a simple or compound condition combmed with mercury, 
are the principal materials in use as stoppings. The 
oxychlorides, from their being capable of insertion in a 
plastic state, and quickly acquiring a density and hardness 
approaching that of tooth bone, are also favourites with 
many as serviceable fillings , and various preparations of 
gutta-percha, gum resins, sulphur, and other matters have 
long been known as valuable, though not very durable, 
when employed in certain cases. 

Dexterity in the insertion of a gold or other foil filling is 
a matter which can be acquired by experience alone The 
general principles are that, the cavity being prepared and 
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shaped as already descnbed, the gold pliig should be 
secured and consolidated piece by piece, until there is built 
up a mas:> filling every part of the vacant space with a 
uniform consistency of metal which, when finished, ought 
to pieseut the feeling of being as hard as a piece of solid 
gold 

The other fillings are more easily dealt with The same 
careful preparatory steps are requisite in all fillings, hut the 
insertion of the plug in amalgam and other stoppings being 
performed while the material is in a plastic condition, the 
process is rendered much more simple The cavity should 
be completely filled, but not over-hUed, and the amalgams 
ought to be used with as little mercury as is at all possible. 
A number of instruments aie necessary for effecting aU 
these various manipulations, but to describe them here 
would be as unintelligible as it appears unnecessary. 
Excavators, enamel cutters, burr head dulls, points, 
pluggers, burnishers, &c , are only some of those required , 
while their modes of use are either by the hand or by 
mechanical-apparatus, such as what are termed burring- 
engines, &c. Stopping may be regarded as one of the most 
valuable operations in modern dentistry and although it is 
no guarantee that the tooth stopped is ever after safe from 
the renewed attack of caries any more than its unstopped 
neighbours are from its original attack, yet it is suipnsing 
how few well-filled teeth are lost by caries lecommencmg 
in the stopped cavity. 

Besides those already mentioned, the teeth and jaws are 
subject to a number of disorders and lesions which it would 
be out of place here to do more than enumerate Fracture 
and dislocation of the teeth, ulceration and absorption of 
the gum, necrosis and exfoliation of the jaw, alteration in 
the secretions of the mouth, the deposit of tartar or salivary 
calculus on the teeth or in the salivary ducts, the effect of 
various medicines and poisonous agents on the teeth, jaws, 
and mouth generally, — these and the like matters are all 
of much interest, and more or leas connected with dentistry 
proper. But for information m regard to them the reader 
must be referred to the various excellent publications treat- 
ing of them, which have appeared in considerable numbers 
since dental surgery has occupied more notice and taken 
a place as one of the recognized specialities of medicine. 

Mechanical dentistry, properly so called, consists in the 
construction of artificial substitutes to supply the place of 
lost teeth. Stopping and such like operations might also 
be classed with mechanical dentistry as contrasted with 
purely surgical treatment j as yet, however, these matters 
are not quite decided, and the day when the dental surgeon 
and the mechanical dentist — hke the ophthalmic surgeon 
and the optician — should each occupy a separate sphere has 
not arrived All that can here be given is a mere outline 
of the principles involved in mechanical dentistry. The 
subject is one comprehending a knowledge of many depart- 
ments of mechanical science , and to do more than indicate 
the nature of the various modes of construction, and the 
processes earned on in the manufacture of artificial teeth, 
would be useless and inexpedient. 

The removal of roots and stamps as a preparatory step 
in the fitting of artificial teeth is a matter to he decided by 
the circumstances of the case. The length of time which 
can be afforded for cicatrization and absorption of the 
alveolar walls and gum , the presence of adjoining teeth to 
he left standing, especially front teeth ; the fitness of the 
patient for the operation of extraction, — these and other 
circumstances must determine what amount of surgical 
preparation is to precede the supplying of false teeth. As 
a general rule, the clearer the gums are of stumps and 
decayed teeth the better , but at the same time certain ad- 
vantages, transitory as they may be, are in some instances 
to be derived from their retention. 
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The jaw, gum, and teeth being then considered as in a 
suitable condition, the first step in the process is to obtain 
a plaster east of the parts, — “ the model, as it is termed. 
This IS done by pressing softened beeswax or some similarly 
plastic composition against them uutd they are imbedded 
and leave an impression in it, giving an exact mould of the 
gums, remaining teeth, and all other paits on its removal 
Plaster of Pans is now run into the mould so obtained, and 
when this is set and hardened a perfect facsimile of the 
structures to he fitted is the result 

An y further proceedings now depend upon the mode and 
material m which the iutnie artificial set is to be con- 
structed. Every set of artificial teeth consists of represen- 
tatives of the lost organs, modelled m a species of poicelain, 
and mounted upon a base adjusted to the gum and remain- 
ing natural teeth This base is manufactuied m a vaiiety 
of materials, the priucijial of which are — (1) metal plate, 
of gold, platinum, silver, or different alloys; (2) vulcanized 
caoutchouc, or vulcanite, as it is called , and (3) celluloid 
base, a composition of collodion and camphor, which 
has not been long enough tested as yet to lank ivith the 
other substances, while (4) the teeth may be mounted 
merely with as much extraneous material as will suppoit 
a pm or pivot by which they may be attached as new 
Clowns to a root in which such pivot is fiimly inserted. 
When lb is intended that the base shall be of gold or other 
plate, a metal die and counter Lave to be made from the 
plaster model, between which dies the plate is embossed, 
and the reqmsite form obtained The die and counter die 
are generally made the one in zinc or gun metal, the other 
in lead or tm; and — unlike the dies from which jewelleiy 
patterns, <kc, aie embossed, and which may serve for 
thousands of times — the dental dies, having served to 
emboss the plate for one patient, aie of no further use for 
any other case The plate being thus far advanced next 
requires to be adjusted to the mode m which the patient 
closes the opposing jaw or teeth against it in shutting the 
month — m other words, the “bite” has to be taken, and the 
artificial teeth, which aie to be mounted on the plate, 
arianged accordingly Any fastenings supporti ng or steady- 
ing the set have also to be adjusted, and after this, if every- 
thing has gone well, the false set should be ready for 
placing m its destined locality and for use by the wearer. 

Should it he proposed to make the base of vulcanite, 
celluloid base, or a similar material, a different mode of 
procedure must be adopted. These mateiials necessitate a 
greater bulk of substance occupying the mouth than is the 
case where metal plate is employed This, however, is m 
some cases an advantage — since, for instance, where the 
gum has been greatly diminished in size through absorption, 
it requires some bulk of material to restore the parts to their 
normal size, and to give the foimer natural expression to 
the features. In pieparing a vulcanite base no metal die 
is necessary. The base is built up in wax directly on the 
plaster model, and the porcelain teeth adjusted in their 
places, the bite and attachments being carefully attended 
to, as described in speaking of plate cases. The set thus 
made up, and presenting the exact counterpart of what the 
finished work is intended to be, is now, after testing it and 
finding it correct and perfect in the month, imbedded in 
Paris plaster as follow's. A small box, or “ flask,” as it is 
denominated, of iron or other metal, like one saucer 
inverted on the top of another, is opened and the model 
with the wax-huilt set on it is placed in the lower saucer, 
which is then filled up with plaster to the level of the wax 
set. This being allowed to harden is soaped or oiled all 
over its surface, and the lid of the flask, or whafc corres- 
ponds to the* upper saucer, is now placed upon the under 
portion of the flask. An opening in this covering portion 
enables plaster to be next poured into it till the inclosed 
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■wax-mounted set is siiut up like a fossil in the heart of its 
stony covering. On the two halves of the flask being 
separated, the set of course remains firmly secured in the 
lower portion Boiling water is now poured over it, and 
the wax thus melted out, leaving the porcelain teeth undis- 
turbed and in situ X cavity is thus left when the two 
sides of the flask aie agam closed, representing exactly the 
form of the wax remove d Eaw vulcanite, or whatever other 
material of the kind is to be used, is now introduced 
with care into the space thus left by the removal of the 
wax. The two sides of the flask are next brought together 
and maintained there by the pressure of a clamp and 
screw. The whole is then placed in a vessel termed a 
vulcanizer, where it is subjected, for the space of from an 
hour and a quarter to two hours or more, to the action of 
steam at a temperature langmg up to 320° Fahr , at the 
end of which time the piece will be found hard and ready 
for finishing and polishing as may be desirable. In firing 
and manipulating the celluloid base some modification of 
this process is required, but as yet the substance is com- 
paratively little used, and would scarcely justify further 
remark in this place 

What IS termed a pivot tooth, again, is an aitificial 
tooth having a metal or sometimes a wooden pm firmly 
attached to it , and this being inserted into the opened 
pulp cavity of a healthy fang, the artificial forms a secure 
and very perfect substitute for the original crown when 
destroyed by caries, broken off, or otherwise lost. 

The use of artificial teeth, especially by those previously 
unaccustomed to them, requires considerable practice and 
no small amount of perseverance The larger the artificial 
set, — that is, the greater the number of teeth replaced, — 
the greater the difficulties and the more the discomfort ex 
peiieucad Time, however, works wonders here as in many 
other instances. It is not an uncommon thing to find a 
set which never has fitted well, or one which owing to 
many yeais of use does not fib well, being felt so com- 
fortable, through mere habit of wearing it, that on a new 
and perfectly fitting set being made, the old one, with all 
its faults, IS preferred to the other A few days’ wear, 
however, of the new one generally bangs all the short- 
comings of the old glaringly out on its being again 
attempted to be woin. And in the same manner, a week 
or two’s perseveiance generally enables any ordinaiy set to 
be worn and used -with comfort and facility even by patients 
who are for the first time under the dentist’s care. Various 
modes of fixation are adopted for the retaining of artificial 
teeth in their proper situation. Atmospheric pressure, or 
“ suction,” as it is termed, is the simplest of all, being 
merely the hold established between the palate and the set 
in the same way as ocems between a wet leather “sucker ” 
and the stone it lifts Anothei method is by what aie 
termed “ spiral springs,” a mode only applicable, however, 
where both an upper and lower set are worn at the same 
time. And a thud style of fixation is where the set is 
supported upon certain natural teeth among those remaining 
in the patient’s jaw. Each mode has its own advantages, 
and sometimes one or other method is the only one 
at all possible to be adopted. This, however, is seldom a 
difficult matter to decide by any one who has had much 
experience of either the operating room or the dental woik- 
shop. 

The art of dentistry is difficult to acquire, and com- 
piehends m itself processes appertaining to several 
separate branches of inanufactnre, It is, however, an art 
which is an extremely useful one, and has done valuable 
service, since it is not too much to say that in all probability 
many lives have been saved and a still greater number 
prolonged through the instrumentality of the aid afforded 
by the use of artificial teeth. 
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DENVER, a city of the United States of America, 
capital of the State of Colorado, and of Arapahoe county, 
occupies a commanding position on the south bank of the 
South Platte river, where it is joined by the Cherry creek, 
500 miles west of the Missouri, — its elevation above the 
level of the sea being 5267 feet The town, which is of 
recent origin, and mostly huilt of bdek, contains some large 
public buildings connected witb the State administration, 
as well as a large public school, a State library, and churches 
belonging to the different denominations. It forms the 
centre of an important railway system, and has several 
factories engaged in smelting, iron founding, and wood work, 
besides a mint for assayi ng gold and silver ore, breweries, wool 
mills, (fee. The population, which numbered 4769 in 1870, 
and was estimated at 15,000 in 1873, is rapidly increasing. 

DEODAND {Deo dandum), in English law, was a 
personal chattel (any animal or thing) which, on account 
of its having caused the death of a human being, was 
forfeited to the king for pious uses, Blackstone, while tracing 
111 the custom an expiatory design, alludes to analogous 
Jewish and Greek laws,^ which required that that what 
occasions a man’s death should be destroyed. In such usages 
the notion of the punishment of an animal or thing, or of its 
being morally affected from having caused the death of a 
man, seems to be implied. The forfeiture of tbe offending 
instrument in no wa'v depends on the guilt of the owner. 
The imputation of guilt to inanimate objects oi to the lower 
animals, repugnant as it is to our habits of thought, is not 
inconsistent with what we know of the ideas of uncivilized 
laces In English law, deodauds came to be regarded as 
mere foifeituies to the king, and tbe rules on which they 
depended were not easily explained by any key in the 
possession of the old commentators. The law distinguished, 
for instance, between a thing in motion and a thing stand- 
ing still. If a horse or other animal in motion killed a 
person, whether infant or adult, or if a cart run over him, 
lb was forfeited as a deodand. On the other hand, if 
death were caused by falling from a cart or a horse at rest, 
tbe law made the chattel a deodand if the person killed 
were an adult, but not if he were a person below tbo yeaia 
of discretion, Blackstone accounts for tbe greater seventy 
against things in motion by saying that in such cases tbe 
owner is moie usually at fault, au explanation which is 
doubtful in point of fact, and would certainly not account 
for other instances of the same tendency. Thus, where a 
man’s death is caused by a thing not in motion, that part 
only which is the immediate cause is forfeited, as “ if a 
man be climbing up the wheel of a cart, and is killed by 
falling from it, tbe wheel alone is a deodand whereas, 
if tbe cart were m motion, nob only the wheel but all that 
moves along with it (as the cart and the loading) aio 
forfeited. A similar distinction is to be found in Button. 
Where a man is killed by a vessel at rest the cargo is not 
deodand ; where the vessel is under sad, hull and cargo aro 
both deodand. For the distinction between the death of 
a child and the death of an adult Blackstone accounts by 
suggesting that the child “ was presumed incapable of 

^ Compare also the rule of tlie Twelve Tables, by -winch an animal 
which had inflicted mischief might be sunendered m lieu of com- 
pensation 
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actual sin, and therefore needed no deodand to purcliase 
propitiatory masses ; but every adult who died in actual sin 
stood in need of such atonement, according to the humane 
superstition of the founders of the English law.” Sir 
Matthew Hale’s explanation was that the child could not 
take care of himself, whereon Blackstone asks why the 
owner should save his forfeiture on account of the imbecility 
of the child, which ought to have been an additional reason 
for caution The finding of a jury was necessary to con- 
stitute a deodand, and the investigation of the value of the 
instrument by which death was caused occupies an 
important place among the provisions of our early criminal 
law. It became a necessary part of an indictment to state 
the nature and value of the weapon employed — as, that 
the stroke was given by a certain penknife, of the value of 
sixpence — so that the kmg might have his deodand 
Accidents on the high seas did not cause forfeiture, being 
beyond the domain of the common law , hut it would 
appear that in the case of ships m fresh water, the law as 
quoted above from Button held good. The kmg might 
grant his right to deodands to another 

In later times these forfeitures, so unintelligible in theii 
purpose, so capricious and unjust m operation, became 
extremely unpopular ; and juries, with the connivance of 
j'udges, found deodands of trifling value, so as to defeat 
the inequitable claim. But deodands were not abolished 
tdl the 9 and 10 Vict. c 62 was passed, whereby it is 
enacted that “ there shall be no forfeiture of any chattel 
for or m respect of the same having caused the death of a 
man, and no coroner’s jury sworn to inquire, upon the sight 
of any dead body, how the deceased came by his death, 
shall find any forfeiture of any chattel which may have 
moved to or caused the death of the deceased, or any 
deodand whatsoever , and it shall not be necessary in any 
indictment or inquisition for homicide to allege the value 
of the instrument which caused the death of the deceased, 
or to allege that the same was of no value ” The date of 
this Act (1846) may suggest the great inconvenience which 
the law, if it had remained in operation, would have caused 
to railway and other enterprise in which loss of Me is a 
frequent occurrence. 

DEPEIIS, Josqxjin (1440-1521), also called Desprez, 
and, by a Latinized form of his name, Jodocus Pratensis or a 
Prato, a celebrated musical composer, was born about 1440 
at Vermand, near St Quentin, m French Flanders. He was 
a pupil of Ockenheim, the great contrapuntist, and himself 
one of the most learned musicians of his time In spite of 
his great fame, the accounts of his life are vague and scanty, 
and even the place of his birth has only lately been 
established beyond dispute — Belgians, Germans, Italians, 
and Frenchmen claiming him as their countryman M. 
Fdtis, the well-known historian of music, has contributed 
greatly towards elucidating the doubtful points, and to 
that author’s Biographic Universelle the reader is referred 
for more detailed information In his early youth J osquin 
seems to have been a member of the choir of the collegiate 
church at St Quentin ; when his voice changed he went 
(about 1455) to Ockenheim to take lessons in counterpoint , 
afterwards he again lived at his birth-place for some years, 
till Pope Sixtus IV, invited him to Rome to teach his art 
to the musicians of Italy, where musical knowledge at that 
time wms at a low ebb In Rome Eeprfes hved till the 
death of his protector (1484), and it was there that many 
of his works were written. His reputation grew rapidly, and 
he was considered by his contemporaries to be the greatest 
master of his age. Luther, himself an excellent musical 
amateur, is credited with the saying that “other musicians 
do with notes what they can, Josquin.what he likes.” The 
composer’s journey to Rome is m itself a most important 
event lu the history of musical progress ; for it marks m a 
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manner the transference of the art from its Gallo Belgian 
birth-place to Italy, which for the next two centuries 
remained the centre of the musical world. To the 
school of the Netherlands, of which Deprfes and his 
pupils Arcadelt, Mouton, and others are the chief repre- 
sentatives, modern music owes its rise But far more 
important than this school itself was its outgrowth and 
successor, the so-called Roman school, immortalized by the 
name of Palestrina, After leaving Rome Depies went 
for a time to Ferrara, wheie the art-lovmg duke Hercules 
I offered him a home , but before long he accepted an 
invitation of King Louis XII of France to become tbe chief 
smger of the loyal chapel According to another account, 
he was for a time at least in the service of the emperor 
Maximilian I The date of his death has by some 
wiiters been placed as early as 1501 But this is suffi- 
ciently disproved by tbe fact of one of his finest com- 
positions, A Dirge {Deploi ation) for Five Voices, being 
written to commemorate the death of his master Ockeii- 
heim, which took place after 1512 The real date of 
Josquin’s decease has since been settled as the 27th 
August 1521 He was at that time a canon of tlie 
cathedral of Conde The most complete list of Depi^!s’.s 
compositions — consisting of masses, motets, psalms, and 
other pieces of sacred music — w^ull be found m Fetis 
Tbe largest collection of his MS. works, containing 
no less than 20 masses, is in the possession of the Papal 
chapel in Rome The well-known works by Dis Burney 
and Hawkins give specimens of his music 
DEPTFORD, a town of England situated at the junction 
of the Ravensbourne with the Thames, 3^- miles east of 
London Bridge It forms the western portion of the par- 
liamentary borough ot Greenwich, occupying an area of 
about 1650 acres, situated mostly in the county of Kent, 
and partly in Surrey. It comprises two parishes — that 
of St Nicholas, including Lower Deptford on the Thames, 
and Sfc Paul’s, or the landward part of the town, which 
extends into Surrey and includes Hatcham Manor. Lower 
Deptford consists of irregnlai narrow streets, and the 
houses aie mostly of a mean description It contains the 
site of the old dockyard, and the royal victualling yaid 
is also situated there. The former was discontinued as a 
dockyard in 1869 , it was filled up and converted into a 
foreign cattle market by the corporation of London, hut 
this was given up in 1873. The victualling yard immedi- 
ately to the west of it is the most important establish- 
ment of its kind in the kingdom, supplying the navy with 
provisions, medicines, furniture, Ac., which aie manufac- 
tured or stored in the large warehouses that constitute the 
establishment As many as 500 hands are employed in 
the warehouses and at the lading wharf. The only other 
industrial employment of importance in the place is to be 
found in the engineering works, which are carried on neai 
the river. Of public buildings the most noteworthy are St 
Nicholas Church, with a square embattled tower, built on 
the site of an older structure at the beginning of the last 
century, and St Paul’s, of classic design, erected in 1730. 
There is also the hospital foi master manners, maintained 
by the corporation of the Trinity House, which was origin- 
ated here. Of the mansion known as Sayes Court, with 
which Deptford is historically identified, nothing now re- 
mains but the garden. The house — ^taken down in 1729 — 
was the residence of the duke of Sussex in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time j it was occupied m the following century by 
John Evelyn, the author of Bylm, and by Peter the Gieab 
[ during his residence in England in 1698. The popula- 
tion of Deptford in 1871 amounted to 60,188 persons, 
seven-eighths living in the landward parish of St Paul’s. 

I DE QUINCEY, Thomas (1785-1859), au eminent 
English author, was born at Greenhay, near Manchester, 
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on the 15th of August 1785 He was the fifth child in a 
family of eight (four sons and four daughters), of 'whom 
three died young His father, descended from a Hor- 
mau family, was an opulent merchant, who lived much 
abroad, partly to look after his foreign engagements, but 
mainly from considerations of health ; he died of pul 
monary consumption in the thirty-ninth yeai of his age, 
leaving his wife and six children a clear income of ^1600 
a year. The widow, a woman of exceptional talent, secured 
to her family the enjoyment of those social and educa- 
tional advantages which their position and means affoided 
Thomas was from infancy a shy, sensitive child, with a 
constitutional tendency to dreaming by night and by day , 
and, under the influence of an elder brother, a lad “ whose 
genius for mischief amounted to inspiration,” who died m 
his sixteenth year, he spent much of his boyhood in 
imagmaiy worlds of then own creatmg. The amusements 
and occupations of the whole family, indeed, seem to have 
been mainly intellectual , and in De Quincey’s case, 
emphatically, “ the child was father to the man ” “ My 

life has been,” he affirms m the Confessions, “on the whole 
the life of a philosopher , from my birth I was made an 
intellectual creatuie, and. intellectual in the highest sense 
my pursuits and pleasures have been.” From boyhood he 
was more or less in contact with a polished cncle ; his 
education, easy to one of such native aptitude, was sedu- 
lously attended to When he was in his twelfth year the 
family removed to Bath, where he was sent to the grammar 
school, at which he remained for about two years , and for 
a year more he attended another public school at Winkfield, 
Wiltshire. At both his proficiency was the marvel of his 
masters, At thirteen he wrote Greek with ease j at fifteen 
he not only composed Greek verses m lyiic measures, but 
could conveise in Greek fluently and without embarrass- 
ment ; one of his masters said of him, “ that boy could 
harangue an Athenian mob better than you or I could 
addiess an English one ” fl’owards the close of his fifteenth 
year he visited Iieland, with a companion of his own age, 
Lord Westport, the son of Lord Altamont, an Irish peer, 
and spent there m residence and travel some months of the 
summer and autumn of the year 1800, — ^being a spectator 
at Dublin of “the final ratification of the bill which united 
Ireland to Great Britain.” On his return to England, his 
mother having now settled at St John's Piiory, a residence 
near Chester, De Qumcey was sent to the Manchester 
grammar school, mainly that it might be easier for him to 
get thence to Oxford through his obtaining one of the 
school exhibitions 

Discontented with the mode in which his guardians con- 
ducted his education, and with some view apparently of 
forcing them to send him earlier to college, he left this 
school after less than a year’s residence — ran away, in 
short, to his mother’s house There one of his guardians 
made an arrangement for him to have a weekly allowance, 
on which he might reside at some countiy place in Wales, 
and pursue his studies, presumably till he could go to 
college. From Wales, however, after brief trial, “suffer- 
ing grievously from want of books,” he went off as he had 
done fiom school, and hid himself from guaidians and 
friends in the world of London. And now, as he says, 
commenced “ that episode, or impassioned parenthesis 
of my life, which is comprehended m !P/ie Confessions of 
an JSnghsh Opium, Eater.'” This London episode extended 
over a year or more , at the end of it the lad was recon- 
ciled to his guardians, and in 1803 went to Oxford, being 
by this time about umeteen. It was m the coarse of his 
second year at Oxford that he first tasted opium, — Shaving 
taken it to allay neuralgic pains. 

After finishing his career of five years at college in 1 808. 
he ultimately settled in 1812 to the life of a student on 
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the borders of Grasmere, drawn thither partly by neigh- 
bourhood to Wordsworth, whom he early appreciated, — 
having been, be says, the only man in all Europe who 
quoted Wordsworth so early as 1802 Here also he 
enjoyed the society aud friendship of Coleridge, Wilson, 
and Southey, as in London he had of Charles Lamb and 
his select circle. Here he continued his classical and other 
studies, especially exploring the at that time almost 
unknown region of German literatuie, and indicating its 
riches to English readers. Here also, in 1816, he mairied 

the “ dear M of whom a charming glimpse is ac- 

coided to the leader of the Confessions j his family came 
to be five sons and tliiee daugliteis. For a year he edited, 
at Kendal, the Westmoreland Cazefie He resided till the 
end of 1320 at Grasmeie, afterwards in London, and latterly 
at Lasswade near Edinburgh, or in Edmhuigh He died 
m that city Decembei 8, 1859, aged seventy-four, and is 
buried in the West Churchyard. 

During neaily fifty years De Qumcey lived mainly by 
his pen His patrimony seems never to have been en- 
tirely exhausted, aud his habits and tastes were simple 
and inexpensive , but he was careless to recklessness in the 
use of money, and debts aud pecuniary difficulties of all 
sorts hung about lam through the gieater paib of his life, 
There was, indeed, his associates aflSnn, an element of 
romance even in las impecuniosity, as there was in every- 
thing about him ; and the diplomatic and other devices by 
which he contrived to keep clear of clamant creditois, 
while scrupulously fulfilling many obligations, often dis- 
armed animosity, and converted annoyance into amuse- 
ment. The famous Confessions of an English Opiv,m, Eatei , 
having first appeared in iPhs London Magct&ine, weio pub- 
hshetl m a small volume m 1820, and attracted a very 
remarkable degree of attention, not simply from their dis- 
closures as to his excessive use of the drug, and its effects, 
but also by the maiveilous beauty of the style of the work, 
its romantic episodes, and extraordinaiy power of dioain- 
paiiitmg. All De Quincey’s other writings appeared in 
periodicals — Blaclwood^s Magazine, Taifs Magazine, Ilogg^s 
Tnstnictor, &c. Ho other literary man of his time, it has 
been remaiked, achieved so high and universal a re- 
putation from such merely fugitive efforts. Since Ins 
works were brought together, that reputation has been not 
merely maintained, but extended. The Amcucau edition 
of twelve volumes was repunted in this country in 1853, 
under the author’s own supervision, and expanded to 
fourteen volumes ; upon his death two more volumes were 
made up of previously uncollected material. For range of 
thought and topic, within the limits of pure literature, no 
like amount of material of such equality of merit has pio- 
ceeded from any eminent writer of our day. However 
profuse and discursive, De Qumcey is always polished, and 
generally exact — a scholar, a wit, a man of the world, and 
a philosopher, as well as a genius. He looked upon 
letters as a noble and responsible calling , in his essay 
on Oliver Goldsmith he claims for literature the rank not 
only of a fine art, but of the highest and most potent of 
fine arts; and as such ho himself regarded aud piactised 
it. He drew a broad distinction between “ the liLcmturo 
of hioioledge and the liteiature of power f asserting that the 
function of the fiiat is to teach, the function of the second 
to mone, — ^maintaining that the meanest of authors who 
moves has pre-eminence over all who merely teach, that 
the literature of kuowledge must perish by supersession, 
while the literature of power is “triumphant for ever as 
long as the language exists in which it speaks.” It is to 
this class of motive literature that De Quincey’a own works 
essentially belong ; it is by virtue of that vital element of 
power that they have emerged from the rapid oblivion of 
peiiodicalism, and live in the minds of a second generation 
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of readers and admirers, as they are safe to do m those of 
a third and fourth. The risk of their not reaching on 
through succeeding time arises from their diffuseness — then 
power IS weakened by their volume 

De Quincey has fully defined his own position and 
claim to distinction m the preface to his collected works 
These he divides into three classes — “Jirst^ that class 
which proposes primarily to amuse the reader,” such as 
the Narratives, Autohiogi aphic Sketches, &c. , ^‘second, 
papers which, address themselves purely to the under- 
standing as an insulated faculty, or do so primarily,” 
such as the essays on Essenism, the Csesars, Cicero, &c . ; 
and finally, as a third class, “ and, in virtue of their aim, 
as a far higher class of compositions,” he ranks those 
“modes of impassioned prose ranging under no prece- 
dents that I am aware of m any literature,” such as 
the Confessions and Suspiria de Profundis. The high claim 
here asserted has been so far questioned, andshoit and iso- 
lated examples of eloquent apostrophe, and highly-wrought 
imaginative description, have been cited from Rousseau 
and other masters of style, hut De Qumcey’s power of 
sustaining a fascinating and elevated strain of “ impassioned 
prose” IS allowed to be entirely his own. In this his genius 
most emphatically asserts itself, if it he not admitted that in 
that dread circle none durst walk but he, it will be without 
hesitation conceded that there he moves supreme Nor, in 
regal d to his writings as a whole, will a minor general claim 
which he makes be disallowed, namely, that he “ does not 
write without a thoughtful consideration of his subject,” 
and also with novelty and freshness of view. “ Generally,” 
he says, “ I claim (not arrogantly, but with firmness) the 
meiit of rectification applied to absolute errors, or to 
injurious limitations of the truth” Another obvious 
quality of all his genius is its overfiowing fulness of allusion 
and illustration, recalling his own description of a great 
philosopher or scholar — “ Not one who depends simply on 
an infinite memory, but also on an infinite and electrical 
power of combination, bringing together from the four 
winds, like the angel of the resurrection, what else were 
dust from dead men’s bones into the unity of breathing 
life.” It is useless to complain of his having lavished and 
diffused his talents and acquirements over so vast a variety 
of often comparatively trivial and passing topics, in- 
stead of concentratmg them on one or two great subjects 
The world must accept gifts from men of genius as they 
offer them , circumstance and tlie hour often rule then 
foim. Those influences, no less than the idiosyiiciasy of 
the man, determined De Quincey to the illumination of 
such matter for speculation as seemed to he befoie him , 
he was not careful to search out recondite or occult themes, 
though these he did not neglect, — a student, a scholar, and 
a recluse, he was yet at the same time a man of the world, 
keenly interested m the movements of men and in the page 
of history that unrolled itself before him day by day. To 
the discussion of things new, as leadily as of things old, 
aided by a capacious, retentive, and ready memory, which 
dispensed with refeience to printed pages, he brought 
also the exquisite keenness and subtlety of his highly 
analytic and imaginative intellect, the illustrative stores of 
his vast and varied erudition, and that large infnsion of 
common sense which preserved him from hecommg at any 
time a mere doctrinaire, or visionary. If he did not throw 
himself into any of the great popular controversies or 
agitations of the day, it was not from any want of 
sympathy with the struggles of humanity or the progress 
of the race, but rather because his vocation was to apply 
to such iucideuts of his own time, as to like incidents of 
all history, great philosophical principles and tests of truth 
and power. In politics, in the party sense of that term, he 
would piobahly have been classed as a Liberal Conservative 
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or Conservative Liberal — at one period of his life perhaps 
the former, and at a later the latter Originally, as we 
have seen, his suiroundiugs were somevhat aristocratic, 
m his middle life his associates, notably Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Wilson, were all Tones, but he seems 
never to have held the extreme and narrow view^s of that 
circle. Though a flavour of high breeding runs through 
his writings, he has no vulgar sneers at the vulgar. As he 
advanced in years his views became moie and more 
decidedly liberal, but he was always as*" far i emoved from 
Radicalism as from Toryism, and may be described as a 
philosophical politician, capable of classification under no 
definite party name or colour Of political economy he 
had been an early and earnest student, and projected, if he 
did not so far proceed with, an elaborate and systematic 
treatise on the science, of which all that appears, however, 
are his fragmentary Dialogues on the system of Ricardo, 
which John Ramsay j\I‘Culloch pronounces “unequalled 
for brevity, pungency, and force.” But political and eco- 
nomic problems largely exercised his thoughts, and his 
historical sketches show that he is constantly alive to 
their interpenetrating influence The same may be said 
of his biographies, notably of his remaikable sketch of 
Dr Parr. Neither politics nor economics, however, exer- 
cised an absorbing influence on his mind, — they were 
simply piovmces in the vast domain of universal specula- 
tion through which he ranged “ with unconfined wings.” 
How wide and varied was the region he traversed a glance 
at the titles of the papeis which make up his collected — or 
more properly selected — works (fortheie was much matter 
of evanescent interest not reprinted) suf&ciently shows 
He was equally at home in all provinces, though never 
exerting his great powers so as to make himself paiamount 
in any Smpnsing as his literary achievements are, his 
capabilities ivere still gi eater , and the general survey leaves 
the impression of regret that, doing so much so well, he did 
not do more, or did not less better. Some things in his 
own line he has done perfectly , he has written many pages 
of magnificently mixed argument, irony, humour, and elo- 
quence, which, for sustained brilliancy, richness, subtle force, 
and purity of style and effect have simply no parallels, and 
he 18 without peer the prince of dreamers The use of opium 
no doubt stimulated this remarkable faculty of reproducing 
m skilfully selected phrase the grotesque and shifting 
forms of that “cloudland, gorgeous land,” which opens to 
the sleep-closed eye , but the faculty itself was a speciality 
of his constitution, colomed by the quality of his genius, 
and enriched by the acquisitions of his intellect. 

To the appieciation of De Quincey the leader must bring 
an imaginative faculty somewhat akin to his own — a cer- 
tain general culture, and large knowledge of books, and men, 
and things. Otherwise much of that slight and delicate 
allusion that gives point and colour and charm to his 
writings will he missed, and on this account the full 
enjoyment and comprehension of De Quincey must always 
remain a luxury of the literary and intellectnal. But his 
skill m narration, his rare pathos, his wide sympathies, the 
pomp of Ills dream-descriptions, the exquisite playfulness 
of his lighter dissertations, and his abounding though deli- 
cate and subtle humour, commend him to a larger class. 
Though far from being a professed humourist — a character 
he would have shrunk from — there is no more expert 
worker m a sort of half-veiled and elaborate humour and 
irony than De Quincey; but he employs those resources 
for the most part secondarily. Only in one instance has 
he given himself up to them unreservedly and of set pur- 
pose, namely, in the famous Nssag on Murder considered 
as one of the Fine Arts , — an effort which, admired and 
admirable though it be, is also, it must be allowed, some- 
what strained. He was a bom critic and dreamer, a 
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logician by instinct and culture, a student by clioice, a 
scholar by right of conquest of the stores of many minds, 
a writer of English of the first quality by dint of native 
command of language aud life-long study and practice 
His style, full and flexible, pure and polished, is peculiarly 
his own ; yet it is not the style of a mannerist, — its charm 
is, so to speak, latent ; the form never obtrudes , the secret 
IS only discoverable by analysis and study. It consists 
simply in the reader’s assurance of the writer’s com- 
plete mastery over all the infinite applicability and re- 
sources of the English language Hence involutions and 
parentheses, “ cycle on epicyle,” evolve themselves into 
a stately clearness and harmony; and sentences and 
paragraphs, loaded with suggestion, roll on smoothly and 
musically, without either fatiguing or cloying — rather, 
indeed, to the surprise as well as delight of the reader , 
for DeQuincey is always ready to indulge in feats of style, 
witching the world with that sort of noble horsemanship 
which is as graceful as it is daring. 

It has been complamed that, in spite of the apparently 
full confidences of the Confessions and AutoMogy aphic 
SkeicJies, readers are left in comparative ignorance, bio- 
graphically speaking, of the man De Quincey Two pas- 
sages in his Confessions afford sufficient clues to this 
mystery. In one he describes himself " as framed for love 
and all gentle affections,” and in another confesses to the 
“besetting infirmity” of being “too much of an eudie- 
monisfc.” “ I hanker,” he says, “ too much after a state 
of happiness, both for myself and others , I cannot face 
misery, whether my own or not, with an eye of sufficient 
firmness, and am little capable of surmounting present 
pain for the sake of any recessionary benefit ” His sensi- 
tive disposition dictated the ignoring m his writings of 
traits merely personal to himself, as well as Ms ever- 
recurrent resort to opium as a doorway of escape from 
present ill ; and prompted those habits of seclusion, and 
that' apparently capricious abstraction of himself from 
the society not only of his friends, but of his own family, 
in which he from time to time persisted. He confessed to 
occasional accesses of an almost irresistible impulse to flee 
to the labynnthme shelter of some great city like London 
or Pans, — there to dwell solitary amid a multitude, buiied 
by day m the cloisfcer-like recesses of mighty libianes, aud 
stealing away by night to some obscure lodging Long 
indulgence in seclusion, and in habits of study the most 
lawless possible m respect of regular hours or any cou- 
Biderations of health or comfort, — the hahit of working as 
pleased himself without regard to the divisions of night 
or day, of times of sleeping or waking, even of the slow 
procession of the seasons, had latterly so disinclined him 
to the lestraints, however slight, of ordinary social inter- 
couise, that he very seldom submitted to them. On 
such rare occasions, however, as he did appear, per- 
haps at gome simple meal with a favoured friend, or in 
later years iu his own small but refined domestic circle, 
he was the most charming of guests, hosts, or companions. 
A short and fragile, but well-proportioned frame , a shapely 
and compact head ; a face beaming with intellectual light, 
with rare, almost femiume beauty of feature and complexion, 
a fascinating courtesy of manner ; and a fulness, swiftness, 
and elegance of silvery speech, —such was the irresistible 
“ mortal mixture of earth’s mould ” that men named He 
Quincey. He possessed in a high degree what the 
American poet Lowell calls “ the grace of perfect breeding, 
everywhere persuasive, and nowhere emphatic ; ” and bis 
whole aspect and manner exercised an undefinable attraction 
over every one, gentle or simple, who came within its in- 
fluence ; for shy as he was, he was never rudely shy, making 
good his hoast that he had always made it his “ pride to con- 
verse familiarly more socratico with all human beings — ^man. 
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woman, and child ” — looking on himself as a catholic 
creature standing in an equal relation to high and low, 
to educated and uneducated. He would converse with 
a peasant lad or a servant girl in phrase as choice, and 
sentences as sweetly turned, as if his interlocutor were 
his equal both in position and intelligence; yet with- 
out a suspicion of pedantry, and with such complete 
adaptation of style and topic that his talk charmed the 
humblest as it did the highest that listened to it. His 
conversation w^ not a monologue , if he had the larger 
share, it was simply because his hearers were only too glad 
that it should be so , he would listen with something like 
deference to very ordinary talk, as if the mere fact of 
the speaker being one of the same company entitled him to 
ail consideration and respect The natural bent of his 
mind and disposition, and his life-long devotion to letters, to 
say nothmg of his opium eating, rendered him, it must be 
allowed, regardless of ordinary obligations in life — domestic 
and pecuniary — to a degree that would have been not only 
culpable, but very highly so, in any less singularly con- 
stituted mind It was impossible to deal with or judge 
He Quincey by ordinary standards — not even his publishers 
did so. Much no doubt was forgiven him, but all 
that needed forgiveness — and, after all, his sms were rather 
of omission than commission, trivial rather than heinous, 
trying rather than deadly — will soon be covered by the 
kindly oblmous veil of lapsing time, while his merits as a 
master m English literature will remain to be gratefully 
acknowledged. 

A collection of De Qmncey’s woiks was published by James Hogg 
and Sons, Edinburgh, m 14 volumes, 18 56-1 800 ; and the same 
edition was republisned by A & C Black, Edinburgh, with altera- 
tions aud additions, m 16 volumes, 1862-1871. An, Amenean 
edition, issued by Ticlcnor & Fields, Boston, 1869-1868, extends 
to 20 disconnected volumes A biography in two volumes, by 
H A Page, Thomas De Quincey, his Life and Writings, has been 
published by John Hogg and Co,, London, 1877, (J R P.) 

HEEA GHAZI KHAH, a district of British India, m 
the Herajdt division of the heutenant-governoiship of the 
Punjab, is situated between 28® 27' 0” and 31“ V 0” N. 
lat. and 69° 36' 30” and 70° 68' 20" E. long. It is 
bounded on the N. by Herd Ismdil Khdn, on the E by the 
Indus, on the S by Jacobdbdd in Sind, aud on the W. by 
the Suldimdn range of hills The district is a long narrow 
strip of country, 198 miles in length, ^ sloping giadually 
fiom the hills which form its western boundary to the 
River Indus on the east. Below the hills the country is 
high and and, generally level, but sometimes rolling in 
sandy undulations, and much intersected by hill torrents, 
201 in number. With the exception of two, these streams 
dry up after the rains, and their influence is only felt for a 
few miles below the Mils, The eastern portion of the 
district IS at a level sufficiently low to benefit by the floods 
of the Indus. A barren tract mteivenes between these 
zones, and is beyond the reach of the hill streams on the 
one hand and of the Indus on the other Although liable 
to great extremes of temperature, and to a very scanty 
rainfall, the district is not unhealthy. The rainfall in 
1872-73 was 7 ’7 inches; the mean temperature 79° Fahr. 
The maximum temperature (112°) occurred in June, the 
minimum (40°) in December. The principal agricultural 
products are wheat, great millet, jodr, cotton, nee, and 
indigo. The poppy plant is also rather extensively culti- 
vated m the south of the distiict. The less important food 
grains are barley, spiked millet {hdjrd), and pulses. Oil 
seeds and tobacco are also grown to a small extent. 

^ The aiea of the district is returned at 4960 square miles, or 
3,168,000 acres, of which 2,412,749 acres were under assessment 
m 1872-73 The cultivated area amounts to 1662 square miles, or 
1,063,680 acres, or 33 '57 per cent of the total area. Of the cultivated 
area 427,699 acres, or 40 24 per cent,, are irrigated The first 
regular land settlement of the district was concluded lu 1872. 
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cultivation mainly depends upon artificial irrigation, effected 
principally by canals leading from the Indus, In 1872-73 
there were 15 main canals, drawing their supply direct 
from the Indus, of which 2 were the property of private in- 
viduals, and 1 3 were under the management of Government. 
Alum, earth salt, and rayy^ (an impure carbonate of soda) 
are manufactured in some quantities. The exports are 
indigo, opium, salt, dates, wheat, cotton, barley, millet, ghv, 
and hides. The imports are sugar, fruits fromCabul, gram, 
woollen goods, English piece goods and broad cloth, metals, 
salt, and spices The total revenue of the district m 
1872-73, exclusive of local funds and canal collections, 
amounted to ^£45,161, of which £35,688, or 79 per cent., 
was derived fiom the land The administrative staff of 
the district consists of a deputy commissioner, with two 
assistants and one extra assistant, four tahsilddis, each with 
a deputy or assistant, a district superinteudeut of police, 
and two civil surgeons The police force numbered 733 
men There are 35 schools, maintained or assisted hy the 
state, and 132 indigenous village schools — total 167, at- 
tended in 1872-73 by 2907 pupils Three charitable dis- 
pensaries afford gratuitous medical relief The principal 
town of the district, and chief seat of commerce, is Derd 
Gh4zi Kh^n, situated on the west bank of the Indus, 30“ -4' 
lat , 70“ 5V long. Population in 1868 — ^Mahometans, 
10,699 , Hindus, 8850 i Sikhs, 328 , Christians, 62 , 
“others,” 194 — total, 20,123 The other towns contain- 
ing a population exceeding 6000 souls are Jdmpur, popu- 
lation 7796 , Choti, population 7300 ; D%il, population 
5693 ; and Edjhan, population 5656. Kijanpur, although, 
not containing 5000 inhabitants, is important as a canton- 
ment, a regiment of cavalry and two companies of infantry 
being stationed there. The foregoing towns are aU muni- 
cipalities. 

The census of 1868 returned the population as follows — 
Mahometans, 264,527, Hindus, 38,467 , Sikhs, 1124, “others,” 
4722 ; total 303,840 The Belucliis, who are Mahometans, form 
hy far the moat important section of the population, and numhei 
82,590. The Jats, who aie also Mahometans, are the most numer- 
ous, numbermg 162,519, Among the Hindu population, the Arords 
form the most important caste, 33,024 in number, principally 
tiadeis Of the total population, 164,729, or 53 per cent, are 
returned as agriculturists. 

DEEA ISMAIL KHAH, a district of British India in 
the Derdjdt division of the lieutenant-governorship of the 
Punjab, is situated between 30° 35' 30” and 32“ 33' 0" N. 
lat., and 70“ 15' 0” and 72“ 3' 20” E long. It is bounded 
on the N. by the distiict of Banuu, on the E. by Shdhpur 
and Jhaug, on the S by Muzaffargarh and Derd Ghdzi 
Khdn, and on the W by the SuUimdn hills, which mark 
the frontier. The district is divided into two almost equal 
portions by the Indus, which intersects it from north to 
south, and is the only river of any importance. To the 
west of the Indus, the characteristics of the country 
resemble those of Derd Ghdzi Khdn. To the east of the 
present bed of the river there is a wide tract known as the 
Kachi, exposed to river action Beyond this, the country 
rises abruptly, and a barren, almost desert plain stretches 
eastwards, sparsely cultivated, and inhabited only by 
nomadic tribes of herdsmen The area of the district is 
709 6 ’5 6 square miles, or 4,541,800 acres; the cultivated 
area amounts to 641,91.3 acres, of which 428,604 acres are 
under irrigation, and 113,309 unirrigated. The unculti- 
vated area, which is returned at 3,999,887 acres, is sub- 
divided as follows’ — grazing lands, 364,864 acres, culti- 
vable, but not actually under cultivation, 1,329,796 acres, 
unculbivable, 3,999,887 acres. The district has recently 
been granted a regular land settlement for the first time. 
The period of the latest summary settlement expired in 
1868 in part of the district, and in 1871 in the remainder. 
The principal agricultural products are wheat, barley, grain, 
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pease, tobacco, and oil-seeds for the spring or mii harvest, 
and rice, millets, and cotton for the autumn or Ichanf crop. 
There are no manufactures of importance The principal 
municipalities and trading towns, with their populations 
(1863), are as follows • — Deri Ismiil Khin, the civil 
station and chief town, population 24,906 , Leid, 17,033 ; 
Kolichf, 9921 , Takhwiri, 6800, Karor, 5720, Bhakkar, 
5554 , Panmala, 5502. Other minor towns, which are also 
municipalities, are Kot Sultin, Mankheri, and Tink. The 
income of the district in 1872-73 (exclusive of municipal 
taxation) amounted to £50,918, of which £39,784 was 
derived from the land The pohce force consisted uf 617 
men There were 18 Government or aided and 87 indi- 
genous vdlage schools in 1872-73, attended hy 2190 pupils. 

The census of 1868 returned the population as follows — 
Mahomqians, 338,387 ; Hindus, 48,756 , Sikhs, 1587 , others 
6134 , total 394,864 Of the Mahometan population, the pnnei- 
pal classes are the Beluchis, 34,703 m number , Pathans, 51,823; 
and Sayyids, 8669 The Hindus consist almost entirely of Aiords, 
42,087, principally traders and money lendeis Of the total popu- 
lation, 187,096, or 48 per cent , are returned as agnculturists. 

DEEAJAT, a division or commissionership of British 
India, under the jurisdiction of the lieutenant-governor of 
the Punjab, comprising the frontier distiicts of DeriGhizi 
Khin, Deri Ismiil Khin, and Bannu, situated between 28° 
27' 0” and 33“ 16' 30" N lat and 70° 15” 0” and 72° 3' 
20” E long. The division is bounded on the N by the 
district of Kohit, on the E. by the districts of Eawal 
Pmdi, Shihpur, and Jhang, and by the Eiver Indus, oa 
the S by the ^strict of Jacobibid iu Smd, and on the 
■W. by the Wazlrl and SuUimin hills, beyond British 
territory The two northern districts of the division, Bannu 
aud Deri Ismiil Khiu, are intersected by the Indus The 
Bannu valley is drained by the Kuram and Gambila rivers. 
It IS shut in on the N. and S. by hills, and is traversed from 
H. to S. by a contmuation of the great Punjab salt range 
According to the census of 1868, the Derajit division com- 
prises an area of 14,432 square miles, with a population of 
991,251 souls, inhabiting 1695 villages, classified as fol- 
lows • — ^Mahometans, 863,464, or 87 1 per cent.; Hindus, 
113,445, or 11 5 per cent., Christians, 341; Sikhs, 3204, 
or ’3 per cent; and “others,” 10,797, or I’l per cent. 

DEEBEND, or Durbent, a town of Eussia, in the 
government of Daghestan, on the western shore of the 
Caspian, about 170 miles E N.E. of Tiflis, m 42“ 4' N. lat 
and 47“ 53' E long. It occupies a narrow stnp of land 
lying between the sea and a mountain ridge of moderate 
elevation, which is crowned by the citadel, or Haria Kale ; 
and on all sides except towards the east, where it projects 
into the water, it is surrounded by strong walls built of 
porous limestone. Its general aspect is decidedly Oriental, 
owing to the flat roofs of its two-storied houses. Besides 
the governor’s residence, which stands in the neighbour- 
hood of the citadel, the town possesses a fine Russian 
church, 3 Jewish synagogues, 17 mosques (including one 
belonging to the Sunna sect), 3 bazaars, and a number of 
caravanserais. The upper part of the town is supplied 
with water from a reservoir iu the citadel, fed by a fountain 
in the mountain behind , but the Duhar, or lower town 
along the shore, communicates by an aqueduct with the 
Kubas-Chai, a small river to the south. The environs are 
occupied by vineyards, gardens, and orchards, m which 
madder, saffron, and tobacco, as well as figs, peaches, pears, 
and other fruits are cultivated. The madder is a valu- 
able export, and the saffron is in high repute. Earthen- 
ware, weapons, and silk and cotton fabrics, are the principal 
products of the manufacturing industry. To the north of 
the town is the monument of the Kvrk Lar, or Forty Heroes 
of Daghestan, whose valour is commemorated m Arabic in- 
scriptions ; and to the south lies the seaward extremity of 
the great Derbend or Caucasian wall, otherwise known as 
YII. — 14 
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Sadd-Eskencler, oi* Alexander’s wall, wMch, while still 
entire, had a height of 29 feet and a thickness of about 10, 
and with its iron gates and numerous watch towers formed 
a valuable defence of the Persian frontier Derbend is a 
place of great antiquity, and is usually identified with 
Albana, the capital of the ancient Albania The modem 
name, which is the Persian word for a gateway, probably 
came into use about the end of the 5th or the beginning of 
the 6th century, when the city was re-founded by Kobod 
of the Sassanid dynasty The walls and the citadel are 
believed to belong to the time of Kobod’s son, Nushirvan 
Ohosroes. In 728 the Arabs entered into possession, and 
established a khanate m the city, which they called either 
Bab-el-ahwab, “the principal gate,” Pab-el-IOiadid, “the 
iron gate,” or Seril-el-Dagab, “ the golden throne ” The 
celebrated caliph, Haroun-al-Eashid, lived in Derbend at 
different times, and brought it into great repute as a seat 
of arts and commerce In 1220 it was captured by the 
Mongolians, and in the course of the succeeding centuries 
it frequently changed masters. lu the reign of Feodor 
Ivauovitch, the Persian Government promised to make it 
over to Pussia in reward for assistance against the Turks, 
but the surrender was never completed In 1722 Pete: the 
Great took advantage of the disturbances in Peisia, seized 
the town, established a garrison, and intmsted the govern- 
ment to Imam Kuli-Beg, but in 1733 the supremacy of 
the Persian Nadir Shah was again recognized. Captured 
in ] 760 by Fat Ah Khan, and governed after Ms death by 
his brother Sheikh Ali, the town was in 1796 besieged by 
the Russians both by land and sea, and in 1813 formally 
incorporated by the tieaty of Gulistan with the Russian 
empire. In 1831 it was vainly attacked by Kazi-mull 
Population in 1873, 15,739 ' 

Plate L DERBr, COUNTY of, lies as nearly as possible in the 
centre of England, being about equally distant from 
the eastern and western seas In the time of the Britons 
It was part of the district which constituted the kingdom 
of the Coritani. While under the Roman sway it formed 
a part of Britannia Prima , and under the Heptarchy it 
belonged to the kingdom of Mercia It is bounded on the 
E by Nottinghamshire and a part of Leicestershire, on the 
W by Staffoiclshire and Cheshire (fiom which it is separ- 
ated by the rivers Trent, Dove, Ktherow, and Goyt), on the 
N, by Yorkshire and a part of Cheshire, and on the S by 
Leicestershire. Its greatest length from S E. to N.W. is 
56 miles, its greatest width from N.E. toS W is 33 miles. 
It contains an area of 656,243 statute acres, equal to about 
1025| square miles Its population in 1851 amounted to 
296,084 persons, in 1861 to 339,327, and in 1871 to 
379,394, of whom 190,657 were males, and 188,737 
females From the beginning of the century clown to 
1871, 13 per cent was the mean rate of mcrease in each 
intermediate period of ten years , while fiom 1861 to 1871 
the total increase was 40,067, or at the rate of nearly 12 
per cent. For practical purposes the population may be 
taken at 400,000, giving an average of 0 60 persons per 
acre, or 1 64 acres per person. The rental of tho county, 
as given in the Owneis of Land Return, 1873, was 
£1,658,995, 

Derbyshire is divided into the hundreds of High Peak, 
Scarsdale, Appletree, Repton and Gresley, Morleston 
and Litchurch, aud the wapentake of Wirkswoith, It 
consists of 331 parishes, townships, 'and parts of parishes. 

It has a court of quarter sessions, aud is mclnded as an 
archdeaconry in the diocese of Lichfield. For electoral 
purposes the county has been formed into the 3 divisions 
of east, north, and south, each letumiug 2 members to 
Parliament, and thus, with the 2 members from the 
borough of Derby, is represented by a total of 8 members. 

^ The geographical or physical aspect of Derbyshire is 
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very diversified The southern part presents little that is 
picturesque, or in any way striking, being for the mo.st 
part a level surface, with occasional slight undulations. 
In its northern portions, however, particularly in the bold 
and mountainous regions of the High Peak, there aie im- 
posing combinations of those features which go to consti- 
tute impressive and romantic scenery. In the moie hilly 
' districts, some of the vaUeys and dales are very beautiful, 

. notably the vaUeys of Ca&tleton and Glossop, Dovedale, 
Millersdale, and the dale of Matlock Derbyshire is on 
the whole a well-wooded county, and in the spacious parks 
surrounding the numerous mansions of noblemen and others 
which it conteiius, may be seen many fine oaks of noble 
appearance, those at Kedleston, the seat of Lord Scars- 
dale, three miles from Derby, being considered among the 
largest and oldest in the kingdom. 

The climate, as might be expected from the diversified 
configuration of the land, varies very considerably in 
different paits From the elevation which it attains in 
its northern division the county is colder and is more 
frequently visited with ram than other midland counties. 
In summer cold and thick fogs are often seen hanging 
over the rivers, and clinging to the lower parts of the hills, 
and hoar-frosts are by no means unknown oven in Juno 
aud July. Owing to tho gi eat elevation some kinds of 
giain will not grow at all in many of the northern parts, 
while that which is sown in the moie sheltered spots is 
exceptionally late in coming to matuuty. The winters 
there aie generally severe, and the lamfall heavy At 
Belper, in 1876, there were 36 01 inches of ram during 
the year, while the average fur the five years was 33 09 
inches per annum 

The elevation of the land proceeds gradually from south 
to north, the greatest altitudes being attained m the north 
division of the comity, which is of a distinctly iiioimtaiiious 
character. The mountains (or the plateau) of Noith 
Deibyshire may be said to form the central watoished of 
England, containing the source of many large rivers — as 
the Don, the Trent, and the Meisey. The highest altitudes 
are Kinder Scout (1981 feet), the Peak (1880), and, on the 
borders of Cheshire and Staffordshire, Axo Edge (1751) 

From Axe Edge tho streams of the county radiate, Tlinse 
of the north-west belong to the Mersey, and those of tho 
north-east to tho Don, but all the others to tho Ticiit, 
which, like the Don, falls into the Humber. The principal 
river is the Tient, which, rising in the Staffordshire moor- 
lands, does not intersect this county, hut forms its soutli- 
west boundary for some dmtance, separating Derbyshire 
from Staffordshire on the south. After the Trent the most 
important river is the Derwent, one of its tubutaries, which, 
taking its rise in the lofty ridgos of High Peak, flows 
southward through a succession of striking and beautiful 
scenery, receiving a n amber of minor sti cams in its com so 
The other principal rivers aro tho following. Tho Dane 
uses at the junction of the three counties, Yorkshire, 
Cheshire, and Deibyshire The Goyt has its sourco a 
very httle further north, at the base of the same lull, 
and, taking a N N.E. direction, divides Derbyshire 
and Cheshire, aud falls into tho Mersey. Tho Dove 
nses on the southern slope, and flows on as the boundary 
stream between Derbyshire and Staffordshire for about 4,5 
miles. It receives several feeders, and falls into the Tiont 
at Repton. The Erewash is the boundary between Notts 
and Derbyshire The Rother rises about Baslow, and flows 
north-east into Yorkshire, A little more to the west aro 
the Sheaf, Wallin, Poulter, and Ryton, which flow into the 
Don at Sheffield. 

Canals . — ^There are nnmorous canals intersecting this 
county m various directions. The Trent and Mersey or 
Grand Trunk canal, communicating between Liverpool and 
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London, and also with Bristol and Hull, was' begun in 
1776 by the celebrated Brindley, a native of the county, 
and completed under Smeaton and Rennie. It passes 
through Derbyshire from Burton, following the course of 
the Trent The Chesterfield canal was begun in 1771 by 
Brindley, and completed by his brother-in-law, Mr 
Henshall, in 1776 It enters the county at KiUainarsh, 
and terminates at Chesterfield There are also the 
Langley Bridge or Erewash canal, the Peak Forest canal, 
the Ashton-under -line, the Cromford, the Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, the Derby, and the Nutbrook canals 

Nowhere have railways received a more complete develop- 
ment than in this county, and nowhere are their beneficial 
effects more apparent. For thi.s the system of the Midland 
Company must claim the chief credit. The roads in 
Derbyshire are numerous, and generally in good condition 
The great road from London to Manchester crosses the 
Trent near Shardlow, and passes through Derby and 
Ashbourne into Staffordshire 

Geology^ Minerals, <i:c — With the exception of drift 
gravel, and some alluvial deposits, the rocks of this 
county belong to the PaIseo 2 oic and Mesozoic periods. 
The mountain limestone underlies all the other rocks, and 
in the Peak district rises to a great elevation It is in 
this formation that the well-known caves of Derbyshire 
occur. The calcareous rocks are confined to the western 
side of the county, — Tissmgton being the southern, 
Castleton the northern, Axa Edge the western, and 
Matlock the eastern extremities. There is also an outcrop 
at Crich. The intiusive beds of toadstone (some of which 
attain a thickness of 200 feet) and volcanic mud mark 
great submarine eruptions when this ancient lava was 
spread over the sea-bottom It is estimated that upwards 
of half a million tons are worked yearly. The marbles are 
numerous and valuable for ornamental purposes. Derby- 
slnre also contains several metallic ores — ^viz, galena, 
barytes, zinc, calamine, fluor spar, and elaterite. Galena 
(sulphide 0 ^^ lead) is obtained rather extensively, some mines 
near Castleton having been worked by the Romans. In 
1874 the quantity raised was 4301 tons, from which were 
extracted 800 ounces of silver. In connection with galena 
zinc IS found, of which 4050 tons were raised in 1876, 
of calamine (carbonate of zinc) 30 tons. Barjrtes is used 
as an inferior white paint, and also for ornamental purposes. 
The total output for 1876 was 2700 tons. Blue john is a 
somewhat lare fluor spar, impregnated with oxide of man- 
ganese, It is one of the most ornamental minerals of the 
county, and is much used iu the manufacture of tazzas, 
brooches, &c Iu one or two places a thin seam of coal is 
found in the m oniitain limeston e. Copper was once worked 
in this formation at Eoton, on the border of the county, 
but it has never been abundant. Traces of gold have also 
been found in toadstone Chert is got near Bakewell, and 
is used for the manufacture of porcelain The most 
remarkable and rare mineral is elaterite, or elastic bitumen, 
found at Windy Knoll, near Castleton It is found only 
at two other places — at Montrelaix in France, and in Con- 
necticut, United States. The fauna of this formation 
may he hnofly tabulated as follows, from Etheridge’s list — 
Ccelenterata, 54 .species ; Echinodermata, 27 ; Crustacea, 
15 ; Brachiopoda, 96 ; Lamelhbranchiata-Monomyriata, 
29; Gasteropoda, 55; Cephalopida, 31 ; Pisces, 12. The 
surface soils of the mountain limestone are very unproduc- 
tive, and, as a rule, can only be used for grazing. The 
Yoredale rocks make a narrow margin round the above 
formation, forming also the range of hills between Hoi>e and 
Edale valleys, and extends to the north of the Peak, 
attaining a thickness of 500 feet As is usual with this 
rock, frequent landslip, s take place, notably at Aljiort Tower, 
Dove Holes, and at the southern flank of Mam-Tor, the 
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latter having earned with it part of the old Roman camp, 
&c. The Millstone Grit is part of a large formation stretch- 
ing into adjacent counties. It is a long, narrow outcrop, 
running from north to south on the whole western side of 
the Coal Measures from Stanedge Pole to Little Eaton. 
There is also an outcrop, 200 feet thick, south of the Trent 
The high table-land of the Peak is of this formation It is 
a valuable buildmg-stone, and as such it ls extensively 
used, as well as for millstones, from which it derives its 
name. The Coal Measures are the southern continuation 
of the great Yorkshire coal-field They occupy the larger 
portion of the eastern side of the county from a few miles 
south of Sheffield to near Balborough Hall, where they dis- 
appear under the Permian The coal-field (which extends 
into Notts) covers an area of about 700 square miles, 230 
of which are in this county At Shireoaks the top hard 
coal is worked, at a depth of 510 yards, the overlying 
Permian rock being only 200 feet thick. The principal 
coals worked are the deep soft and deep hard, both import- 
ant Still more so is the clod, or black shale ; but the best 
of all is the Kilbourne, near Belper, which is equal to the 
best Newcastle. Upwards of 10,000 people are employed 
in the Derbyshire coal-fields, which produce annually more 
than 7,000,000 tons. The ironstones associated with this 
coal-field are very valuable, yielding upwards of 130,000 
tons annually The Permian is represented in the north- 
east by a narrow strip of Magnesian Limestone, which is 
said to be one of the best building stones m the kingdom. 
The surface soils of this formation are probably the most 
fertile in the county, its barley or malt having become 
famous A nan ow strip of the Buntei stretches just on 
the edge of the Yoiedale, from Ashbourne to Quarndon, 
and patches occur to the north of Breadsal, at Sandiacre, 
and in the neighbourhood of Repton. The Keuper Red 
Mail and Sandstone occupy the larger part of South Derby- 
shire, the most northerly point being near Ashbourne. 
The sandstones are extensively used for building purposes. 
An. important bed of gypsum is worked at Chellaston, 
which IS burnt and pulverized for making plaster of Paris, — 
the white variety being made into chimney ornaments, 
statuettes, &c. The Drift Gravel is confined almost to the 
south and east of the county Near Derby it is very 
abundant. Much light has been thrown upon the 
fauna of the Pleistocene period by the researches of Mr 
Pennington at Castleton, and Messrs Mills and Heath at 
Cresswell The moie rare and impoitant “ finds” are the 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, Irish elk, reindeer, cave bear, 
wolf,. British lion, hyaena, glutton, Arctic fox, machairo- 
dus ('2), &c , and a large collection of palgeolithic imple- 
ments Peat bogs are spread over all the moorland districts 
of the Yoredale and Millstone Grit. 

AgriciilUire — ^lu the valley of the Trent a large surface 
IS laid down in permanent grass, being devoted to cattle- 
feeding and dairy puiposes, while heavy crops of wheat, 
turnips, &c., are grown m other parts of the district. Dairy 
farms are numerous, and Derbyshire cheese, which holds 
a high reputation, is annually sent to the metropolis, or to 
the seaports for exportation Cheese fans or markets 
are held in various parts of the county, as at Derby, 
Burton-on-Treiit, Ashbourne, Ufctoxeter, and Loughborough. 
Barley is much culiivated, especially about Repton and 
Gresley, and also in tbe east of the county, the inducement 
being great from the proximity of Burton, the great seat 
of the brewing industry. In the upland districts, where 
the soil IS poor and the climate harsh and nnfiiendly, 
agricultural industry is much less important and profitable. 
It is chiefly devoted to the feeding of sheep. The following 
figures, taken from the Agricultural Returns for 1873 and 
1876, shows the distribution of the agricultural acreage of 
the county, and the numbers of live stock, in those years ; — 
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[county. 


‘'“‘'JcroS''' 

1873 498,674 74,940 20,896 35,967 

1876 502,791 68,933 21,837 36,259 

In 1876 wheat and oats constituted each one-third of the 
corn crops, and barley a fourth ; turnips formed, one-half 
of the green crops. 

Horses Cattle. Sheep Pigs 

1873 18,004 136,939 263,429 40,078 

1876 ., 20,618 134,891 242,732 38,361 

A marhed feature of the upland districts is the total 
absence of hedges, and the substitution of limestone walls, 
put together without any mortar or cement. The county 
possesses a flourishing agricultural society, which holds a 
show of cattle and other live stock annually. 

In respect of the ownership of the land, Derbyshire m 
1873 Was divided among 19,866 separate proprietors, whose 
gross estimated rental amounted to ^£1,764,689 The 
average size of each holding in that year was 31 acres, 
while that of all England was 34 acres , and the aveiage 
value per acre was £>2, 16s lOd , that of all England 
being £3, Os, 2d, Theie were 12,874 owners holding less 
than one acre of land, equal to 65 per cent, of the total 
number of proprietors, or about 6 per cent, fewer than the 
average of small owners in all England. Eight piopnetois 
held more than 6000 acres each, viz. — duke of Devonshire 
(Chatsworth), 83,829 acres; duke of Rutland (Haddon 
Hall), 26,973, Sir J. H. Crewe, Eart (Calke Abbey), 
12,923, Lord Scaisdale (Kedleston), 9166, Loid Howaid 
(Glossop Hall), 9108 , duke of Portland, 7740 , T. W 
Evans (Allestree), 6799, Loid Veinon(SudburyHall) 6154 

Manufactures, — These are both numeiousand important, 
embracing silks, cotton hosiery, iron, woollen manufacures, 
lace, elastic web, and brewing, for which see Burton. 
Eor. many of these this county has long been famous, 
especially silk, which is carried on to a large extent in 
Derby, as well as in Belpei and Duffield, where the first silk 
TT)i1] m England was set up by a mechanic, John Lombe, 
who introduced it from Italy. Cotton was also at one time 
an important industry, but has in gieat measure passed 
into the county of Lancashire It was introduced here by 
the celebrated Sir Richard Arkwright in 1771 Hosiery 
also was much m vogue, and obtained gieat celebrity from 
the invention of Mr Stiutt, by which ‘^ribbed” stockings 
could be made — the Derby “nb” having been long the 
familiar designation of the article produced by Strutt’s in- 
vention. There are numerous iron foundties, m.achiue 
and iron-bridge works, (fcc., in Derbyshire, those m 
the county town alone employing a great many hands 
Silk-throwing is a principal industry of Derby, which in 
ordinary times gives employment to 3000 oi 4000 persons, 
chiefly females. Elastic web weaving by power looms is 
carried on to a great extent, and the manufacture of lace 
and net curtains, gimp trimmings, braids, and cords. In 
the county town and neighbourhood are several important 
chemical and colour-works , and in various parts of the 
county, as at Belper, Cromford, Matlock, Tutbury, ikc., are 
extensive cotton-spmnmg mills, as well as hosiery and tape 
manufac tones. 

^Ecclesiastical Buildings. — Derbyshire is distinguished 
for numerous old and inteiesting churches The prevailing 
style of the churches is the Norman, and next to that the 
Early English, the style which immediately succeeded it. 
Steetly Chapelry, near Whitwell, on the east side of the 
county, is Norman ; and of this church Mr C Cox, in 
his work on Derbyshire churches, says that it is “ the most 
complete and beautiful specimen of Norman work, on a 
small scale, that can be met with anywhere in this country 
or in Normandy ” It was probably -built during the reigu 
of Stephen, 1135-64. 


The antiquities of Derbyshire are of considerable interest. 
One of the more noteworthy is a causeway, or Roman 
paved road, called Bathgate, running seven miles from 
Buxton to a small village called Brough, which road 
from its name seems to indicate that the Buxton waters 
were known to the ancients. Rocking-stones exist near 
Rowter and at other places , Druidical remains, m the form 
of a Druidical teoaple, on Stanton moor, with a large 
number of associated objects which seem to justify the 
assumption that it has been inhabited by Druids. On 
Hartle moor, at Arbelow, is another Druidical temple, with 
its barrows and tumuli, there are others on the moor near 
Eyam, and near Edale Barrows are found at Arbelow, 
Brassmgton, on the moor near Eyam, and at Tissington. 
At Taddington is one of the most perfect examples now 
existing Roman stations are to be found near Buxton, at 
Little Chester (which is the old Roman town JDerventio), and 
at Mam-Tor, near Castleton, where there is also an encamp- 
ment At Repton, in 660, there was a noble monas- 
tery of religious, of both sexes, under an abbess, after 
the old Saxon fashion, wherein several of the royal line 
were buried ” This was afterwards destroyed by the Danes, 
when Maud, widow of Ranulph, second earl of Chester, 
built a priory for Black Canons in 1172, Here the Moiciaii 
kings who resided at Tamwoith were bniied. At 
Melbourne is a castle which was a royal demesne at the 
Conquest, and where John, duke of Bourbon, taken at the 
battle of Agincouit, was kept nine years m the custody of 
Nicholas Montgomery the younger. 

Derby, the county town of Derbyshire, is a coipoiate 
and borough town, sending two representatives to Parlia- 
ment, and consisting of five paiishes It is situated chiefly 
on the western bank of the river Derwent, upon ground of 
varying heights, and is surrounded with gentle eminences, 
fiom which flow the Markeaton and other biooks It 
occujnes a position almost in the centie of England, 
127 miles N.W of London. 

Derby possesses several large 
public buildings, including 
the town hall, a spacious 
lange of buildings lecently 
erected for the postal and 
telegraph departments and 
the inland revenue offices, 
the county gaol, a new ma- 
sonic hall, All Saints Church, 
the tower of which (174 feet 
high) is considered one of the 
finest in themidlandcoauties, 

and a Roman Catholic church (one of the best examples 
of Pugin) The Derby grammar school, an ancient founda- 
tion which occupies St Helen’s House (once the town 
residence of the Strutt family), has lately had class-rooms 
added to it, erected by public subscription as a memorial 
of the visit of the Prince and Puncess of Wales. 
There are flourishing schools of art and science, a largo 
and commodious infirmary for town and county, an 
arboretum of 17 acres, given to the town in 1840 by 
the late Joseph Strutt, Esq, a market square, a maikct 
hall, and water-works erected at a cost of .£40,000, 
and since gieatly extended. A recreation ground, fico 
public swimming baths, a free libraiy, and museum 
buildings have all been presented to the town by Mr 
M T Bass. Since about 1850 Deiby has been gicatly 
improved and extended, owing chiefly to the impulse given 
by the establishment of the head oflices and jirincipal 
workshops of the Midland Railway Company, and will bo 
still further improved by the construction now in process 
of a blanch of the Great Northern Railway, which passes 
through the town over a long series of archea 
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Derby has been long celebrated for its porcelain, which 
rivalled that of Saxony and France. This manufacture 
was introduced in the year 1750, and although for a time 
partially abandoned, it has been so far revived, and is still 
continued There are also spar works where the fluor 
spar, or blue John, is wrought into a variety of useful 
and ornamental articles. The manufacture of silk, hosiery, 
lace, and cotton formerly employed a large portion of the 
population, and there are still numerous silk mills and 
elastic web works, &c. The iron manufacture is also of 
great importance ; among the larger establishments may be 
mentioned the Britannia Works, which furnished thereof of 
the great Agricultural Hall, London. 

The sanitary condition of the town is much improved 
since the formation of a local board, and the rate of mor 
tality IS low. Among benevolent institutions may be 
mentioned a ragged school, and a nurses’ “ home.” The 
population of the municipal borough, which occupies an 
area of 1796 acres, numbered 40,609 persons in 1851, 
43,091 in 1861, and 49,810 in 1871 The parliamentary 
boiough, which in 1867 was extended so as to include the 
townships of Litchurch and Little Chester, and covers an 
area of 2999 acres, had a population in 1871 of 61 381 — 
29,882 males and 31,499 females 



Plan of Derby. 


Derby is a town of great antiquity, but its origin is un- 
known. Duimg the Heptarchy it was called Horthworthig, 
and its present name Derby, or Deoraby, is due to the 
Danes. Constituted lu the ninth century the chief town of 
the county by King Segurd, Derby was incorporated by 
Henry 1. Its charter was surrendered to Charles II, in 
1680, and a new one was granted in 1683, by which the 
government of the borough was vested in a mayor, 9 aider- 
men, 14 brethren, and 14 caiiital burgesses. In 1835 the 
town council was re-organized under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, and now consists of a mayor, 12 aldermen, and 
36 councillors. Derby was the furthest place reached by 
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the Pretender in his march towards London in 1745 , he 
lodged in Exeter House, Full Street, and held there a 
council of war, which resulted in the abandonment of his 
project. 

Bibliography — History of Derby from the Remote Ages of Anti- 
quity, to the year MDCGXOI, by W Hutton, 8vo, Loiul. 1791 , 
(repiinted with additions, 1817), Collection of Fn agments Hlustra- 
live of the History and Antiquities of Dei by, by Robert Simpson, 2 
vols , Dei by, 1826 Hew Historical and Descriptive View of Derby- 
shire, by Rev D P Davies, 8vo, Belper, 1811 Vieiv of the Pre- 
sent State of Derbyshire, &c , by James Pilkington, 2 vols 8vo, 
Derby, 1789 Magna Britannia, by Daniel and Samuel Lysons, 
vol V, (Derbyshire), 4to, Lond , 1817. History and Gazetteer of 
the County of Derby, by Glover and Hoble, 2 vols, (unfinished), 
Derby, 1831 Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire, rols i andii, 
by Charles Cox, London and Chesterfield, 1876 (A L S ) 

DERBY, EnwARD-GBOFFiiEy Smith Stanley, fotje- 
TEBNTH BAKi OF, Baron Stanley of Bickerstafie, and a 
baronet (1799-1869), horn at ICnowsley in Lancashire, on 
the 29th March 1799, was the eldest son of Lord Stanley, 
who afterwards (1834) became the thirteenth earl of Derby. 
The title in the direct line of succession to which he was 
thus horn ranks second in precedency among the eaildoms 
in the peerage of England. He was educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he distinguished 
himself as a classical scholar, though, he took only an ordi- 
nary degree on quitting the university. In 1819 he ob- 
tained the Chancellor’s prize for Latin verse, the subject 
being “ Syracuse.” He gave early promise of his future 
eminence as an orator, and it is said that in his youth he 
^ used to practise elocution under the instiuction of Lady 
Dei by, lus giandfather’s second wife, who as Miss Eliza 
Fairen had been a celebrated actress. With such an in- 
clination and aptitude for public speaking, the heir to an 
ancient title was only fulfilling his natural destiny in 
seeking a seat in the House of Commons, and of course he 
had no difficulty m finding one. In 1820, soon after he 
had attained his majoiity, he was returned for Sfcockbizdge 
in Hampshire, one of the nomination boroughs whose 
electoral rights were swept away by the Reform Bill of 
1832, Stanley, like several others who entered pailiament 
by means of them, being a warm advocate of their destruc- 
tion. It may appear somewhat strange that he should 
have remained for four years, so far as is known, a silent 
member , but the representative of a pocket borough had 
no constituency to consider, and there was not in those 
days the incentive to frequent speaking that is now fur- 
nished by full daily reports of the debates circulating 
through the entire country. His maiden speech was de- 
livered early in the session of 1824 in the debate on a private 
bill for hghting Manchester with gas Although the sub- 
ject can scarcely have given scope for any high flight of 
oratory, the speaker was warmly complimented by Sir 
James Mackintosh, one of the first authorities in the Ifouse, 
who welcomed him as an accession to the Liberal ranks, 
and Hansard reports the speech as characterized by “much 
clearness and ability,” FIis second appearance was made 
in connection with a subject — irrepressible as it proved, 
though he always did his utmost to repress it — which was 
afterwards to determine more than one important turning 
point in his political career, and to call foith his last utter- 
ance in parliament. It is noteworthy also as an early 
exhibition of the Conservative instinct whose growing 
stiengfch led gradually to an entire change of his political 
position. On the 6th May 1824, he delivered what 
seems to have been a vehement and eloquent speech against 
Joseph Hume’s motion for a reduction of the Irish Chuich 
establishment, maintaining in its most conservative form 
the doctrine that church property is as sacred as private 
I property. From this time his appearances became frequent ; 
I and he soon asserted his place as one of the most powerful 
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speakers in tlie House. Specially noticeable almost from 
tie first was tbe skill lie displayed in reply. Macaulay, in an 
essay published lu 1834, remarked that he seemed to pos- 
sess intuitively the faculty which in most men is developed 
only by long and laborious piactice. ‘'Indeed, with the 
exception of Mr Stanley, whose knowledge of the science of 
parhamentary defence resembles an instinct, it would be 
difficult to name any eminent debater who has not 
made himself a master of his art at the expense of his 
audience.” 

In the autumn of 1824 Stanley went on an extended 
tour through Canada and the United States in company 
with Mr Labouchere, afterwards Lord Taunton, and Mr 
Evelyn Denison, aftei wards Lord Ossiugton In May of 
the following year he married the second daughter of 
Edward Bootle-Wilbiaham, created Baron Skelmeisdale 
in 1828, by whom he had a family of two sons and 
one daughter who survived, besides three children who died 
in infancy. 

At the general election of 1826 Stanley renounced 
his connection with Stockbridge, and became the lepie- 
sentative of the borough of Preston, where the Derby in- 
fluence has usually, though not invariably, been paramount. 
The change of seats had this advantage, that it left him 
free to speak against the system of rotten boioughs, 
which he did with great foice duiing the Reform Bill 
debates, without laying himself open to the charge of 
personal inconsisteuc]'' as the representative of a place 
where, according to Gay, cobblers used to “feast thiee years 
upon one vote” In 1827 he and several othei distin- 
guished Whigs made a coalition, with Canning on the de- 
fectioa of the more uuyieldiug Tones, and he commenced 
his official life as undei-secretary for the colonies Whether 
the coahtion arrangement would have proved stable had 
its distinguished leader survived is more than questionable, 
but it was entirely broken up by his death in August of 
the same year Lord Goderich, who had been Stanley’s 
chief at the Colonial Office, succeeded to the premiership, 
but he never was really in power, and he resigned his 
place after the lapse of a few months without ventuung to 
meet parliament. During the succeeding administration 
of the duke of Wellington (1828-30), Stanley and those 
with whom he acted were in opposition His robust 
and assertive Liberalism about this period sounds some- 
what curiously to a younger generation who knew him 
only as the very embodiment of Conservatism. They can 
find little of the earl of Derby except his characteristic 
force of expression m the conviction uttered by Stanley, 
“ that the old and stubborn spirit of Toryism is at last yield- 
ing to the liberality of the age — that the Tones of the old 
school, the sticklers for inveterate abuses under the 
name of the wisdom of our ancestors, the laudator es 
temporis acti are giving way on all sides.” Even 
the most retrograde political party, however, makes 
distinct progress almost in spite of itself as the years 
pass on, and Lord Derby might very well have main- 
tained that the Toryism he represented in his ma- 
turity was not the Toryism he had denounced in his 
youth 

By the advent of Lord Grey to power in November 
1830, Stanley obtained his first opportunity of showing his 
capacity for a responsible office. He was appointed to the 
chief secretaryship of Ireland, a position m which, as it 
turned out, he found ample scope for both administrative 
and debating skill. On accepting office be had, according 
to the usual practice, to vacate his seat for Preston and 
seek re-election; and it must have been peculiarly nioitify- 
ing to one of his high spirit that, in spite of his family in- 
fluence and growing reputation, he alone of all the members 
of the new ministry m the Lower House failed to secure his 
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return. He was defeated, and the defeat was doubtless 
rendered more bitter by the fact that his opponent wa.s 
the Radical “orator” Hunt. The contest was a pecuhaily 
keen one, and turned upon the question of the ballot, 
which Stanley refused to support He re-entered the 
house as one of the members for Windsor, Sir Hussey 
Yivian having resigned in his favour. In 1832 he again 
changed his seat, being returned for Noith Lancashire, 
which he continued to represent until bis elevation to the 
House of Lords. 

Mr Stanley was one of the most ardent suppoiters of 
the great measure which has made Lord Grey’s administra- 
tion the most memorable of the present century. Of 
this no other proof is needed than his fiequent pailia- 
mentary utterances, which were fully m sympathy with the 
popular cry “The bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill.” Reference may be made especially to the speech 
he delivered on the 4th March 1831 on the adjourned 
debate on the second reading of the bill, which was marked 
by all the higher qualities of his oratory. More than 
thiity yeais later, when he was premier, he was again 
called upon to deal with the question, and he had states- 
manship enough to settle it on a permanent basis , but 
the incertitude with which he then took what he himself 
in a well remembered phiase called “ a leap in the daik ” 
was in cuiious contrast to the clear conviction with which 
he advocated the eailier measure. 

Apart from his connection with the general policy of the 
Government, Stanley had more than enough to have 
employed all his energies m the management of his own 
department. The secretary of Ireland has seldom an easy 
task, Stanley found it one of peculiar difficulty. The 
country was in a very unsettled state. The just concession 
that had been somewhat tardily yielded a short time before 
in Catholic emancipation had excited the people to make all 
sorts of demands, reasonable and unreasonable. As one 
result of that concession these demands were now penmtteil 
to he urged on the floor of the House by the most eloquent 
and the most widely popular lepresentative Ireland has 
ever possessed, — one, too, whose hatied of the “base, 
bloody, and biutal Whigs ” seems to have totally unfitted 
him for judging Whig measures fairly. Pxoblcms of gicat 
practical difficultyin connection with the land and the church 
pressed for solution , and the alarming increase of agi arian 
outrages demanded even more urgently the instant applica- 
tion of vigorous measures of repression Mr Stanley’s con- 
duct in these trying circumstances showed that ho had the 
spirit that rises with difficulties Undaunted by the fierce 
denunciations of O’Connell, who styled him Scorpion 
Stanley, he discharged with determination the ungrateful 
task of carrying a Coercion Bill through the House. Parlia- 
ment has probably seldom witnessed warmer or more per- 
sonal encounters than those which took place about this 
time between the Liberator and the Irish Secretary, and 
seldom has an official position been more gallantly defended. 
It was generally felt that O’Connell, powerful though ho 
was, had fairly met his match in Stanley, who, with invec- 
tive scarcely inferior to his own, evaded no challenge, 
ignored no argument, and left no taunt unanswered. The 
title “ Rupert of Debate ” is peculiarly applicable to him in 
connection with the fearless if also often reckless method 
of attack he showed in his parliamentarj^ war with 
O’Oonnell It was first applied to him, however, thirteen 
years later by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton in tlio following 
passage of New Timon , — 

“ Ono aftei one the lords of time advaneo , 

Pleie Stanley meets — licie Stanley seoins the glance 1 
The biilliant chief, iircgularly great, 

Erank, haughty, rash, — the liupeit of debate, ” 

The best answer, however, which ho made to the attacks 
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of tlie great agitator was not tlie retorts of debate, effective 
tbough tliese were, but tbe beneficial legislation be was 
instrumental in passing. Two of bis measures deserve 
special mention. He introduced and earned the first 
national education act for Ireland, one result of wbicb was 
the remarkable and to many almost incredible phenomenon 
of a board composed of Gatbolics, Episcopalians, and 
Presbyterians, harmoniously administering an efficient 
education scheme. He was also chiefly responsible for the 
Irish Church Temporalities Act, though the bill was not 
introduced into parliament until after he had quitted the 
Irish secretaryship for another office. By this measure 
two archbishoprics and eight bishopiics weie abobshed, 
and a remedy was provided for vaiious abuses connected 
with the revenues of the church. As oiiginally introduced, 
the bill contained a clause authorizing the appropriation of 
surplus levenues to non-ecclesiastical purposes. This had, 
however, been strongly opposed from the first by Stanley, 
and several other membeis of the cabinet, and it was 
withdrawn by the Government before the measure reached 
the Lords There was therefore no ground for the charge 
of inconsistency bi ought against Stanley, when a year 
later he seceded from the cabinet on the proposal being 
renewed 

In 1833, just before the mtioduetion of the lush 
Church Tempoialities Bill, Stanley had been piomoted 
to be secretary for the colonies with a seat in the cabinet. 
In this position it fell to his lot to carry through parliament 
a measure which is one of the abiding gloiies of Enghsh 
legislation. The agitation for the emancipation of the 
slaves had been mainly the work of otheis whose names 
have become historical in connection with it, but to 
Stanley belonged the honour and privilege of bringing it 
to a successful practical issue in the pages of the statute 
book. The speech which he delivered on introducing the 
bill for the emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies, 
on the 14th May 1833, was one of the finest specimens of 
his eloquence. It showed a philanthropic spiiit and a 
love of freedom which proved him to be a not unwoithy 
associate of Clarkson, "Wilberforce, and Buxton, and it 
was admirable for the clear statement of the somewhat 
complicated arrangement by which the all but unanimous 
wish of the nation was to be carried out. The latter 
quality was still more conspicuous in committee, through 
which Stanley carried the measure with the firmness and 
tact of true statesmanship. 

It has already been said that the Irish Church question 
determined more than one turning-point in Mr Stanley’s 
political career. The most important occasion on which it 
did so was in 1834, when the proposal of the Government 
to appropriate the surplus revenues of the church to 
educational purposes led to his secession from the cabinet, 
and, as it proved, his complete and final separation from 
the Whig party In the former of these steps he had as 
his companions Sir James Graham, the earl of Kipon, and 
the duke of Bichmond Soon after it occurred, O’Connell, 
amid the laughter of the House, described the secession in 
a couplet from Canning’s Zeves of tlie Triangles , — 

“ Still down thy steep, Tomantio Ashhourne, glides 
The Deihy diUy carr3ang six insides ” 

Stanley was by no means content with marking his 
disapproval of the conduct of the Governmeut of which ho 
had been a member by the simple act of withdrawing from 
it. He spoke against the bill to which he objected with 
a vehemence that showed the strength of his feeling in the 
matter, and against its authors with a bitterness that he 
himself is understood to have afterwards admitted to have 
been unseemly towards those who had so recently been his 
colleagues The language of one speech deserves to he 
quoted as a good specimen of what he could do in the way 
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of invective when he chose, “Plunder,” a term very 
familiar in more recent debates on the same long-vexed 
question, was perhaps the mildest word he used. The 
course followed by the Government was “ marked with all 
that timidity, that want of dexterity, which led to the fail- 
ure of the unpractised shoplifter ” His late colleagues were 
compared to “ thimble-riggers at a country fair,” and their 
plan was “ petty larceny, for it had not the redeeming 
qualities of bold and open rohbeiy,” 

In the end of 1834, Lord Stanley, as he was now 
styled by courtesy, his father having succeeded to the 
earldom in October, was invited by Sir Robert Peel to 
join the shoit-lived Conservative ministry which he formed 
after the lesignation of Lord Melbourne Though he 
declined the offer for reasons stated in a letter published 
m the Peel memoirs, he acted from that date with the 
Conservative party, and on its next accession to power, in 
1841, he accepted the office of colonial secretary, which 
he had held under Lord Grey His position and his 
temperament ahke, howevei, made him a thoroughly inde- 
pendent supporter of any party to which he attached him- 
self. When, therefoie, the injury to health arising from 
the late houis in the Commons led him m 1844 to seek 
elevation to the Upper House in the light of his father’s 
baiony, Sir Robert Peel, in acceding to his lequest, had 
the satisfaction of at once freeing himself trom the 
possible effects of his “candid fiiendship” in the House, 
and at the same time greatly strengthening the debating 
power on the Conservative side in the other If the 
premier in taking this step had any presentiment of 
an approaching difference on a vital question, it was 
not long in being realized When Sir Robert Peel accepted 
the policy of free trade in 1846, the breach between 
him and Lord Stanley was, as might have been anti- 
cipated fxom the antecedents of the latter, instant and 
irreparable. Loid Stanley at once asserted himself as 
the uncompromising opponent of that policy, and he 
became, as his position warranted, the recognized leader 
of the Protectionist party, having Lord George Benfcinek 
and Mr Disraeli for his lieutenants in the Commons. 
They did all that could be done in a case in which 
the logic of events was against them, but their watch- 
word of Protection was never to become more than 
a watchword It is one of the peculiaiities of English 
politics, however, that a party may come into power 
because it is the only available one at the time, though it 
may have no chance of carrying the very principle to which 
it owes lbs organized existence. Such was the case when 
Lord Derby, who had succeeded to the earldom on the 
death of his father in June 1851, was called upon to 
form his first administration in February 1852 He was 
m a minority, but the circumstances were such that no 
other than a minority Government was possible, and he 
resolved to take the only available means of strengthening 
his position by dissolving parliament and appealing to the 
country at the earliest opportunity. The appeal was 
made in autumn, hut its result did not materially alter the 
position of parties. Parliament met in November, and by 
the middle of the following monthj the ministry had 
resigned in consequence of their defeat on the clever hut 
financially unsound budget proposed by Mr Disraeli. For 
the six following years, during Lord Aberdeen’s “ ministry 
of aU the talents ” and Lord Palmerston’s premiership, Lord 
Derby remained at the head of the opposition, whose 
policy gradually became more generally Conservative and 
less distinctively Protectionist as the hopelessness of revers- 
ing the measures adopted in 1846 made itself apparent to 
all but the most reactionary. In 1855, he was asked to 
form an administration after the resignation of Lord 
Aberdeen, but failing to obtain sufficient support, he 
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declined tie task. It -was in aome'wliat more hopeful cir- 
cumstancea that, after the defeat of Lord Palmerston on the 
Conspiracy Bill in Pebruary 1858, he assumed for the 
second time the reins of government. Though he still 
could not count upon a working majority, there was a 
possibility of carrying on affairs without sustaining defeat, 
which was realized for a full session, owing chiefly to the 
dexterous management of Mr Disraeli in the Commons 
The one rock ahead was the question of Reform, on which 
the wishes of the country were being emphatically ex- 
pressed, but lb was not so pressing as to require to be 
immediately dealt with. During the session of 1858 the 
Government contrived to pass two measures of very 
considerable importance, one a bid io remove Jewish 
disabilities, and the other a bill to transfer the government 
of India fiom the East India Company to the Grown. 
ISText year the question of parliamentary reform had to be 
faced, and, recognizing the necessity, the Government intro- 
duced a bill at the opening of the session, which, m spite 
of, or rather m consequence of, its “fancy franchises,” was 
rejected by the House, and, on a dissolution, rejected also 
by the country, A vote of no confidence having been 
passed in the new parliament on the 10th June, Lord 
Derby at once resigned 

.Alter resuming the leadership of the Opposition Lord 
Derby devoted much of the leisure the position afforded 
him to the classical studies that had always been con- 
genial to him It was his reputation for scholarship as 
well as his social pusition that had led in 1B52 to his 
appointment to the chancellor.ship of the university of 
Oxford, in succession to the duke of Wellington; and 
perhaps a desire to justify the possession of the honour on 
the former ground had something to do with his essays 
m the field of authorship. These were made at first with 
a diffidence that contrasted strongly with his boldness in 
politics His first venture was a poetical version of the 9 th 
ode of the 3rd book of Horace, which appeared in Loid 
Ravenswoith's collection of translations of the Odes In 
1862 he printed and circulated in influential quarters a 
volume entitled Translahoni, of Poems Ancient and Modern^ 
with a very modest dedicatory letter to Lord Stanhope, and 
the words “Hot published” on the title-page. It contained, 
besides versions of Latin, Italian, Fiench, and German 
poems, a translation of the first book of the Ihad. The 
reception of this volume was such as to encourage him to 
proceed with the task he had chosen as his magnum opus, 
the translation of the whole of the Ihad, which accordingly 
appeared in 1864 The fact that it speedily passed 
through six editions is, of course, not so unequivocal a 
proof of its literary merit as would have been the case had 
the work proceeded from an author of less social distinction, 
but it has considerable significance. Tried on its meiits, the 
most severe critic could not pronounce the woik a failure. 
That it was nut a complete success was due principally to 
the facts that the author had not caught the difficult secret 
of the management of the metre he chose — blank verse, — 
and that he was unable to divest himself of the diffuseness 
and of the modern cast of thought and style of expression 
natural to the parliamentary orator. 

During the seven years that elapsed between Lord 
Derby’s second and third administrations an industual 
crisis occurred in his native county, which brought out 
very conspicuously his public spirit and his philanthropy 
The destitution in Lancashire, caused by the stoppage of 
the cottou-supply in consequence of the American ciyil war, 
was so great as to threaten to overtax the benevolence 
of the country. That it did not do so was probably due 
to Lord Derby more than to any other single man From 
the first he was the very life and soul of the movement 
for relief. His personal subscription, munificent thought 


it was, represented the least part of his service. His noble 
speech at the meeting in Manchester m December 1872, 
where the movement was initiated, and his advice at the 
subsequent meetings of the committee, which he attended 
very regularly, were of the very highest value in stimulatmg 
and directing public sympathy. His relations with 
Lancashire had always been of the most cordial description, 
notwithstanding his early rejection by Preston, but it is 
not surprising that after the cotton famine period the 
cordiality passed into a warmer and deeper feeling, and 
that the name of Lord Derby is still cherished in most 
grateful remembrance by thousands of the factory opera- 
tives. 

On the rej'ection of Earl Russell’s Reform Bill in 1866, 
Lord Derby was for the third time intiusted with the 
formation of a cabinet Like those he had previously 
formed it was destined to bs short-lived, but it lived long 
enough to settle on a permanent basis the question that 
had proved fatal to its predecessor The “ education ” of 
the party that had so long opposed all reform to the point 
of granting household suffrage was the work of another ; 
but it is undeistood that Lord Derby fully concurred in, 
if he was not the first to suggest, the statesmanlike policy 
by which the question was disposed of in such away as > 
take it once for aU out of the legioii of coiitroveisy and 
agitation. The passing of the Reform Bill was the main 
business of the session 1867. The chief debates were, of 
course, in the Commons, and Lord Derby’s failing powers 
prevented him from taking any large share in those which 
took place in the Lords. His description of tbe measure 
as a “leap in the dark,” was eagerly caught up, because it 
exactly represented the common opinion at the time, — the 
most experienced statesmen, while they admitted the 
granting of household suffiage to be a political necessity, 
being utteily unable to foiesee what its effect might be on 
the constitution and government of the countiy. 

Finding himself unable, from declmmg health, to en- 
counter th^e fatigues of another session, Lord Derby resigned 
office eaily in 1868 The step he had taken was amiouncod 
m both houses on the evening of the 25th February, and 
warm tributes of admiration and esteem were paid by the 
leaders of the two great parties He ivas succeeded by 
Mr Disraeli, to whom he yielded the entire leadership of 
the party as well as the pi emiership. His subsequent 
appearances in public were few and unimportant. It was 
noted as a consistent close to his political life that Ins 
last speech in the House of Lords should have been a 
denunciation of Mr Gladstone’s Irish Church Bill marked 
by much of his early fire and vehemence A few months 
latei, on the 23rd October 1869, ho died at Knowslcy. 

Loid Derby was one of the last and most brilliant lopre- 
sentatives of a class which seems to have become extinct, 
for the time at least, if the sharp differentiation of luiman 
pursuits that has now established itself ha.s not rendered 
it impossible that it should ever again exist. Politics is 
now a distanct and exclusive profession ; the number of 
those to whom, like Lord Derby, it is the main without 
being the all-absorbing interest of hfo seems to boconio 
fewer year by year. There still remain ono or two noted 
statesmen who are also noted authors, but of the life of 
many interests embracing public affairs, scholarship, litera- 
ture, society, sportsmanship, and estate management, Lord 
Derby was almost the last specimen. Of another class, 
which will have ceased to exist when ono or two more 
have passed away, he was also among the last and best ; 
he was a master of the all but lost art of pailiameutary 
oratory. On this point it is enough to quote the testimony 
of two most competent witnesses. Sir ArclubaUl Alison, 
writing of him when he was in the zenith of his powers, 
styles him “ by the admission of all parties the most per^- 
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feet orator of his day.” Even higher was the opinion of 
Lord Aberdeen, who is reported by the Times to have said 
that no one of the giants he had listened to in his youth, 
Pitt, Fox, Burke, or Sheridan, “ as a speaker, is to be 
compared with our own Lord Derby, when Lord Derby is 
at hi3 best ” (w b s ) 

DEREYEH, or Deeaya, a town of Arabia, in the Nejd, 
on the caravan-route from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf, 
about 15 miles west of Riad. It was formerly the capital 
of the Wahabees, and had a population of about 30,000 
inhabitants, but it has never recovered from the ruin 
inflicted on it by the army of Ibrahim Pasha in 1818. 

DERHAM, William (1657-1735), an eminent English 
divine and natural philosopher, was born at Stoughton, 
near Worcester, lu 1657. He received his early educa- 
tion at Blockley, in his native county, and in 1679 
graduated with much distinction at Trinity College, Oxford 
Three years later he became vicar of Wargrave, in Berkshire, 
and in 1689 he was preferred to the living of Upminster, 
in Essex In 1696 he published his Artificial Qlockmaher, 
which went through several editions. The best known of 
his subsequent works are Physico-Theology, published in 
1713 , Astro-Theology^ 1714, and Ghrtsto-Theology, 1730. 
In consideration of these contributions to science and 
theology he was, in 1716, made a canon of Windsor, and 
in 1730 he received the degree of D.D. from Oxford. 
His last work, entitled A Defence of the GhurcKs Eight in 
Leasehold Estates, appeared four years previous to his death, 
which happened in 1735 Besides the works published in 
hi3 own name, Derham contributed a variety of papers to 
the Philosophical Transactions, revised the Miscellanea 
Ounosa, edited the coriespondence of John Ray, and 
Albin’s JTatural Histoi y, and published some of the MSS. 
of Hooke, the natural philosopher. 

DERVISH is a Persian word meaning “ the sill of the 
door,” or those who beg from door to dour. The Arabic 
equivalent is fakir, or fuqueer The dervishes of the Turkish 
empire may be said to constitute the regular religious 
orders, and are distinguished from the ulemas, or secular 
clergy. In Turkey, Egypt, Persia, Hindustan, and Central 
Asia, however, dervishes, or fakirs, are to be found in great 
number who belong to no society, but are simply 
mendicants or single devotees, many of whom subsist 
by professional jugglery Especially is this true of the 
Byragis, the Dundis, the Bhikshooks, the Wauuprusts, 
the Suuyasis, the Aghorpuuts, the Gosaens, the Jogis, 
the Oodassis, the Jutis, and the Lingaefc Jungums of 
northern Hindustan, and still more emphatically of the 
Bonzes, or Buddhist monks But in the more favourable 
sense of the word, the dervishes represent Sofism, or the 
spiritual and mystic side of Islam. Long before the time 
of Mahomet, Arabic thought was divided, as if by Greek and 
Indian influences, into the schools of the Meschaiouns (the 
walkers) and the Ischrachaioims (the contemplators). When 
the Koian appeared, these became the Mutekelim (meta- 
physicians), and the Sofia (mystics). The latter put an 
esoteric interpretation on both the Koran and the Hadis3,t, 
or collected sayings of the Prophet ; they dispense with 
:he jemaat and other formalities of the mosque ; they in 
many cases recognize the fact of spiritual religion outside 
Islam ; and in general they observe the rules of poverty, 
abstinence from wine, and celibacy The name fakir, 
indeed, comes from the saying of the Prophet, “ El fafcr 
fakhri,” poverty is my pride. The six ErkiS,n, or pillars 
of the Tesavvuf, or spiritual life, are (1) the existence of 
God, (2) His unity, (3) the angels, (4) the prophets, (5) the 
day of resurrection, and (6) good and evil through God’s 
predestmation. But it is only tlie Tarikats, or orders (lit 
paths), among the more orthodox or Sunnite Mahometans 
who attach much importance to positive dogma. The 
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Shiite party, especially the Persian dervishes, who trace 
their descent through various sheikhs and peers fiom Ali 
the fourth caliph, believe that “ the paths leading to God 
are as many as the breaths of his cieatuies ” These fuim 
the great majority of the ordeis ; for it is stated in a work 
called the Silsdeh id Evlia Ullah (Genealogy of the Saints 
of God), last edited in 1783, that, out of 36 well- 
defined orders, 12 of which were in existence before the 
beginning of the Ottoman empire, only 3, viz , the 
Bestamis, the Nakshibendis, and the Bektashis, are 
descended from the congregation of Abu Bekr, the second 
caliph, and that all the others are descended from the 
calipli Ali. As the dervishes do not recognize the 
legal exposition which the ordinary tribunals give of the 
letter of the Koran, and acknowledge no authoiity but that 
of their spiritual guide, or of Allah himself speaking 
directly to their souls, the Ottoman sultans have always 
regaided them with jealousy , and in 1826 Mahmoud 
entirely suppressed the order of the Bektashis, which had 
tor centuries been closely connected with the Janissaries, 
or Hoo Keshans (him scatterers), and which is said to have 
formed pait of a Fermason (freemasonry) extending thiough 
Palestine, Syria, and Turkey ^ The other orders, however, 
01 most of them, have survived to the present day, and are 
generally popular, — one of them, the Mevlevis, being 
joined by persons from the highest and wealthiest ranks 
But membership, when it does not proceed beyond the first 
stage of Shi’at or Sher’iat, i.e , legal religion under the 
supervision of a murshid,^ may be satisfied by the repeti- 
tion of a few prayers at home and the wearing of the 
sacred cap for a few minutes each day 

The regular dervishes hve m tekkiehs, klianakahs, or con- 
vents, which are endowed with lands or wakf, just as the 
Muths of Hindustan are endowed with enam lands, incapahle 
of mortgage or alienation Thus, in 1634, the sultan 
Amurath IV. gave to the Bektashis of Konieh the whole 
tribute paid by that city. Over each convent presides a 
sheikh, or murshid, who represents the pir, or oiiginal 
founder of the order This corresponds to the mohunt, 
malik, or guru of Hindustan. Among the Persian 
Hosairis (who consider Mahomet an impostor, and perform 
no ablutions), the succession of sheikhs is hereditary — else- 
where by seniority or election, confirmed by the Sheikh ul 
Islam. In Hindustan the selection takes place m a 
dusname, or council of mohunts, called among the Sikhs a 
muta. The muiid, or disciple, has to undergo a long 
initiation (called in Turkey Ihrar, m Egypt Ahd) before 
he obtains the taybend, or woollen belt, with its palenk or 
cabalistic “ stone of contentment , ” the mengusay, or ear- 
rings shaped like the horse shoe of All , the Idiirka, or 
mantle ; the tesbeeh, or rosary, containing the ismi jelal, 
or the 99 beautiful names of God ; and finally the t£j, oi 
white cap, with the proper number of terks, or sections, 
belonging to the order. Similar distinctions are preserved 
in Hindustan by the barbarous method of marking on the 
forehead the sandal-wood stripes of Siva, or the white and 
red trident of Vishnu. In the Mevlevi order the murid 
goes through 1001 days of menial labour, and is during 
that tune called the karra kolak, or jackal. It is not 
necessary, however, to give np one’s private property j and 
many dervishes are permitted to remain in trade on the 

^ This jealousy was not without foundation The great political 
liictiong which disturbed Constantinople, tue Reds, the Whites, the 
Masked, the Intimates, the Interpreters, the Hashashins (from 
Hashish, "whence assassins), were to some extent connected with the 
dervish orders. The Kalendeiis, founded hy an Andalusian dervish 
who was expelled from the Bektashis, furnished several pretenders 
to the title of Mehdee, the 12th imam, whose second coming is looked 
for hy all the mystics. 

^ The subsequent stages are Tankat, mystical rites, Mearifat, know- 
ledge, and Hakikat, truth 

vn. — 15 
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principle stated hy the Prophet, that ‘‘ the seeker of gam 
IS the friend of God ” Some also are permitted to marry 
lust as among the Sikh fakirs of Nanuk those named | 
Bashara (with the law), or Salik (trayelleis), are allowed to 
mairy and to move about ; those named Beshara (without 
the law), or Ma^zuh (the abstracted), are condenmed to 
celibacy and seclusion But their lives are mainly directed 
to the production in themselves of the ecstatic state m 
which the soul eaters the Alem-i-misal, or woild of dreams, 
and becomes one with God. This part of Sofism strongly 
resembles Vedantiam. Kaif, or cLUiescence, is often cansed 
by the use of hashish (the Arabic khoshkhosh, sold at 
Constantinople m pastilles called esi'ar), or by khalwet, 
retirement, and the eiba’cin, or fast foi 40 days. Then 
they indulge in excessive and rapid repetitions of particular 
phrases, a* the Esami Ilahi, or seven attributes of God, 
VIZ— Lailaha ill’ Allah (no God hut Allah), Ya Allah 
(O God), Ya Hoo (0 Him), Ya Eakk (0 just God), Ya 
Hay (O living God), Ya Kayyoum (0 living God), Ya 
Kahhar (O revenging God). The Zikr consists mainly m 
a chant, always becoming louder and more violent, of the 
first attribute j thus — 

This leads to the Devr, or rotation, in which the Rufai, 
or Howling Dervishes, stand in a circle, shoulder to 
shoulder, each on his right foot, and swaying the body and 
the left leg backwards and forwards or fiom side to side ; 
the Sem-’a of the Mevlevis, or Spinning Dervishes, in which 
a piiouette is performed aU round the khaneh on the left 
heel, the eyes being closed, the arms outstretched, and 
other more violent dances, accompanied by the music of 
the nay, or flute, and tambourme, and by the cries of the 
dancers. In the Halet, or final ecstasy, the dervishes take 
hold of red-hot implements, place glowing charcoal m the 
mouth, and exhibit prodigies of muscular strength, which 
are in some cases the genuine and interesting effects of 
excltemeut, m others meie calculated imposture At last 
the Jezbed, or attraction of God, begins to operate 
Besides daily readmgs from the Koran, an infinity of small 
figuiatire piayers, or terjumans, is repeated. These are 
connected with the khirka, the palenk, the postaki, or 
seat, the seggadeh, or carpet, and with almost evciy act and 
motion of the dervish within the monastery, A labouta, 
or sdent prayer, is also practised. In return for these 
mystical rites the dervish obtains spiritual powers, of which 
the most remarkable is that called fascination, kuvveh 
iradafc, the power of the will, which depends on. certain 
physical conditions, and seems to include prophecy and the 
phenomena of mesmerism. By vifk, or the science of 
numbers, a charm, composed of the names of the matloob, 
or patient, and the arif, or knowing person (each letter of 
the alphabet has a numerical value), is placed on the knee 
of the latter, and by diligent blowing and mental con- 
centration he is able to summon before him the spirit of 
the matloob. Some dervishes cure diseases, sell talis- 
mans, called tilsims and nuslikas, charm snakes, and some 
are musicians and dancers. It is in Egypt and. Hindustan, 
that the extreme degrees of squalor, of imposture, and also 
of self-mortification are found. Some spend their lives in j 
absolute nakedness, their bodies smeared with wood ash, 
their unkempt hair twisted into a turban ; some roll head 
over heels for hundreds of miles , some contemplate the Up I 
of the nose from 84 different postures j some Jive by the 
fraudulent sale of drugs or by feats of legerdemain AH 
Mahometan dervishes hold a powerful belief iu the per- 
petual agency of the evlia, or saints, and the departed 
salihin (pure ones), the “unseen men or masters of destiny,’' 
who are sent forth from tlie kutb, or centre of the loof of the 


Kaaba, to control the spiritual affairs of the woild. This is 
closely connected with the doctune of tenassuh, or metem- 
psychosis, which, however, is held chiefly in a spiutual 
sense. The Bektashis helieve that eveiy one has a mesal, 
or equal (doppel-gangei 1), who watches over him from the 
unseen region 


For an account of dervishes in Persia, where mystacism has 
been lefiiied by the poetry of Jelaleddin, Saadi, and Hafiz, and 
where the seven original ordeis of Hulullieh, Ittihadien, v usooheh, 
Ashlcieh, Tellanieh, Zuiikieh, Wahdettieh, are still pieserved, see 
Uslaohn’s History 6/ Persia, andDe Gobmeau’s Three Years in Asia, 
1859 , foi Central Asia, the works of Tanibeiy and other travelleis , 
for Hindustan, The Peojsles of India, by Kaye and Watson, I8ba- 
72, and Steel’s Hindu Castes Fm Egypt, where foin ordeis me 
piesided over by the Sheikh el Bekn, and wheie the ceremony of 
the JDoseh, or the mounted sheikh iidiiig ovei the bodies of the 
dervishes, is still practised, see Lane’s Modei ri Egyptians , and foi 
the ffeneial subject. The Deivishes, or Oriental Spii itualiAni, by .T 1 
Blown, Constantinople, 1868, which contains a imiubei of valu- 
able h anslations of Bervish MSS ( w Ob) 


DESAIX DE YOYGOUX, Louis Ceables Antoine 
(1768-1800), one of the most eminent generals of the 
French republic, was born at the Chateau d’Ayat, near 
Riom, in Auvergne, on the 17th August 1768 He studied 
at the military school founded by the Marshal d’Effiat, and 
distinguished himself by his eagerness in acquiung a know- 
ledge of his chosen piofession. After joining the army he 
spent some time in garrison at Biiangon and Humngue. 
He was favourable to the He volution, but was an. object of 
suspicion to the Convention, on account of his aristocratic 
birth and his popularity with his men. He was twice sus- 
pended, and on. the earlier occasion he was imprisoned for two 
months by order of Cai not. The first engagement in which 
he took part was the battle of Lauteihurg, in which he was 
wounded, and when Moieau executed his masterly letieat 
through the Black Forest, Desaix contributed not a little 
to the success of that memoiable exploit. After some 
gallant achievements, such as the repulse of the Archduke 
Charles at Rastadt, and the defence of the hiidge of Kehl, 
he accompanied Bonaparte (1798-9) to Egypt, where he 
dispersed the Arabs, and for his various services was made 
commander of Upper Egypt The campaign of eight, 
months in which he completed the conquest of Uppei 
Egypt was the great achievement of his military careei. 
During his occupation he conducted himself in such a way 
as to win from the inhabitants tlie title of the Just Sultan, 
and to be compared by his soldieis to Bayard. On his 
return to Europe ho found Hapoleon marching to the con- 
quest of Italy With a small squadron he hastened to join 
the first consul, whom ho overtook at Marengo at the very 
moment when the Austrians had deemed themselves secure 
of the victory His timely arrival chatigod the fortune of 
the day , hut in the moment of victory he was shot through 
the heart and immediately expired, 14th Juno 1800.^ His 
body was embalmed at Milan, and finally doiiosited in the 
convent of Mount St Bernard, wheie a handsome monument 
is erected to his memory. 

DESAUGIEllS, Maro Antoine Ma-dbleine (1772- 
1827), a Flench dramatist and song-writer, son of Marc 
Antoine Desaugiers, a musical composer, was born at 
FriSjus on the 17th November 1772 Being intended for 
the church, he studied at the Mazarin Collogo in Pans, 
where he had for one of his teachers the celobratod ciitic 
Geoffroy. He did not continue his studies long, however, 
having shown signs of a decided dramatic talent, which lus 
father thought it well to encourage. Ero ho completed 
his twentieth year ho had written a comedy in verse in 
one act, which was well received when produced on the 
stage iu 1792. In the following year ho wrote .some 
verses which appeared in the Ahnatiach des Jifiises, Dur- 
ing the stormy period of the Revolution ho emigrated to 8t 
Domingo with a sister who was about to marry a creole 
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planter. He found that he had only escaped one dangei 
foi another equally great, Duiing the negro revolt he was 
made prisoner, and barely escaped with his lifa He took 
refuge in the United States, where he supported himself by 
teaching the piano. In 1797 he returned to his native 
country, and at once commenced to write for the stage 
He was successful from the first, and in a very few years 
he became famous as a writer of comedies, operas, and 
vaudevilles, which were produced in rapid succession at the 
Th^^tie des Yari^tds and the Vaudeville During the 
same period he acquired a reputation of a still higher kind 
as a writer of convivial and satirical songs, which, though 
different in character, can only worthily be compaied with 
those of B6ranger. His singing of his own songs made 
his society eagerly sought for in many of the salons of 
Paris, In 1815 Desaugiers succeeded Barrd as managei 
of the Vaudeville, and he was prosperous for some years, 
though not in all respects well-fitted for the position In 
1820, however, the opposition of the G-ymnase proved too 
strong for him, and he resigned. Pive years later he 
allowed himself to be peisnaded to resume the position, 
hut he had scarcely done so when he fell into bad health 
He died in Pans of the result of an operation for stone on 
the 9th August 1827 

An edition of Desaugier’s Chansons et poisies ses appealed in 
tluee volumes in 1827 It contains a notice of Ins life by Braziei. 
See also Saint Beuve’s Portiaxts Oontempoi avm 

DESAULT, PiEREE Joseph (1744-95), a distinguished 
French anatomist and surgeon, was born at Magny-Vernais, 
a village of Franche-Compt4, in 1744. He was descended 
of humble parents, and received the early part of his 
education in a school of the Jesuits, being destined for the 
church His own inclination, however, tended to the 
study of medicine , and, after learning something from the 
baiber-surgeon of his native village, he was at length 
settled as an apprentice in the military hospital of Belfort. 
Here he acquired some knowledge of anatomy and military 
surgery , and, having previously made considerable progress 
lu mathematical studies, he applied this knowledge, aftei 
the example of Borellt and others, to the investigation of 
physiological subjects He early translated Borelli’s De 
Motu Aoiimalmm, and added notes and illustrations, which, 
although founded on wrong principles, gave undeniable 
proofs of zeal and industry. 

He went to Pans when about twenty years of age, and 
opened a school of anatomy in the winter of 1766, which 
was soon attended by about 300 pupils, a great proportion 
of whom were older than himself His success excited the 
jealousy of the established teacheis aud professois, who, 
although he was patronized and protected by some surgeons 
of great eminence, would have obliged him to renounce 
public teaching, had he not resorted to the expedient of 
adopting the name of another as a sanction to his proceed- 
ings. In 1776 he was admitted a member of the corpora- 
tion of surgeons , and so limited wei e his finances at this 
time, that he was allowed to pay his fees at his own con- 
venience, He successively held the positions of honour in 
the corporation and academy of surgery, and in 1782 he 
was appointed surgeon-major to the hospital De la Gliaritk 

Desault was now regarded as one of the first surgeons of 
Pans. He succeeded to the next vacancy at the H6tel 
Dieu ; and, after the death of Moreau, almost the whole 
surgical department of that hospital was intrusted to him. 
He instituted a clinical school of surgery there on a liberal 
and extensive plan, which attracted a great concourse of 
students, not only from every part of France, but also 
from other countries. He frequently had an audience 
of about 600 ; aud most of the surgeons of the French 
army derived their knowledge from his lectures. He 
introduced many improvements into the practice of 
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j surgeiy, as well as in the construction of various surgical 
instiuments 

In 1791 he published a work entitled Journal de 
Chtiurgerie, edited by his pupils, which was a recoid of 
the most interesting cases that had occurred in his clinical 
school, with the remarks which he had made upon them in 
the course of his lectures. But in tbe midst of his valuable 
labours he became obnoxious to some of the Eevolutionists, 
aud he was, on some frivolous charge, denounced to the 
popular sections. After being twice examined, he was 
seized on the 28th May 1793, while dehvermg a lecture, 
carried away fiom his theatre, and committed to the piisoii 
of the Luxembourg In three days, however, he was 
liberated, and permitted to resume his functions. When 
the school of health was established, he was appointed 
clinical professor for external maladies , audit was thiough 
his means that the Ev^ch6 was converted into an hospital 
for surgical operations. He died on the 1st June 1795 of 
an ataxic fever, which he had caught two days pieviously 
while attending the dauphin in the Temple An opinion 
was prevalent among the populace that he was poisoned 
because he had refused to do anything against the 
dauphin’s life. The autopsy which was held went to dis- 
prove the stoiy, but it shows the opinion the public enter- 
tained of Desault’s mtegiity A pension was settled on 
his widow hy the republic The only work of which he is 
the sole author is entitled Trade des Maladies CJururgicales^ 
et des Operations qui leur eonviennent, in 2 vols, 8vo. 

See Petit’s de Desault (Lyons, 1796) 

DESCARTES, Rene, was born at La Haye, m Toiuaitie, 
on the 31st of March 1596, and died at Stockholm on the 
11th of Fehruaiy 1650. The small town of La Haye lies 
on the right bank of the Creuse, about midway between 
Tours and Poitiers. The house is still shown where he 
was born, and a mkairie about three miles off still retains 
the name of Les Cartes, His family on both sides was of 
Poitevin descent, and had its head-qiiaiters in the neigh- 
bouring town of Chfltellerault, where his giandfather had 
been a physician. Joachim Descartes, his fathei, having 
purchased a commission as counsellor in the Parlenient of 
Rennes, introduced the family into that demi-noblesse of 
the robe, which, m stately isolation between the bourgeoisie 
and the high nobility, maintained a lofty rank in the 
hierarchy of France. For the one half of each year 
required for residence the elder Descartes removed with his 
wife, Jeanne Brochard, to Reunes Three children, all of 
whom first saw the light at Iia Haye, sprung from the 
union — a son who afterwards succeeded to his father m the 
Pailement, a daughtei who married a M du Crevis, and a 
second son Ren(^. His mother, who had been ailing 
beforehand, never recovered from her third confinement , 
and the motherless infant was entrusted to a nurse, whose 
care Descartes in after years rememheied by a small 
pension. 

Descartes, who in the family circle was known as Du 
Perron, from a small estate destined for his inheritance, 
soon showed, say the chroniclers, an inquisitive mind, which 
made his father style him his philosopher. He was sent 
off at the age of eight to the school of La Flfeche, which 
Henry rV. had lately founded and endowed for the Jesuits, 
and there he continued from 1604 to 1612 Of the educa 
tion there given, of the equality maintained among the 
pupils, and of their free intercourse, Descartes at a later 
period spoke m terms of high praise.^ He himself enjoyed 
exceptional privileges ; his feeble health excused him fioni 
the morning duties, and thus early he acquired the habit 
of matutinal reflection in bed, which clung to him through- 
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out life. Even then he had begun to distrust the authority 
of tradition and his teacheis. 

Tivo yeais before he left school he was selected as one of 
the twenty-four gentlemen who went forth to receive the 
heart of the murdered king as it was home to its lestmg- 
place at La Flkhe At the age of sixteen he went home 
to his father, who was now settled at Rennes, and had 
taken a second wife fiom Brittany During the winter of 
1612 he completed his preparations foi the woild by lessons 
in horsemanship and fencing , and then in the spring of 
1613, he started as his own master to taste the pleasures 
of Parisian life. Foitunately the spirit of dissipation 
does not seem to have cairied him any peulous lengths, 
the worst we heai of is a passion for gammg Here, 
too, he made the acquaintance of Claude Mydoige, one of 
the foremost mathematicuns of France, and renewed an 
early intimacy with Mann Mersenue, an old fellow-student, 
senior by some years, at LaFlfeclie, and now become Father 
Merseiine, of the order of Minim Friars The withdrawal 
of the lattei in 1614 to a post in the provinces was the 
signal for Descartes to abandon social life and shut him- 
self up for nearly two yeaia in a secluded house of the 
Faubourg St Germain, Accident, however, betrayed the 
secret of his retirement ; he was compelled to leave 
his mathematical investigations, and to take part in en- 
tertainments, where the only thing that chimed in with 
his theorizing reveries was the music The scenes of 
lioiror and intrigue which marked the struggle for 
supremacy between the various leaders who aimed at guid- 
ing the politics of France made Paris no fit place for 
a student, ami held out little honourable prospect for 
a soldier. Accordingly, in May 1617, Descartes, now 
twenty-one years of age, set out for the Netherlands and 
took service in the army of Prince Maurice of Orange, one 
of the greatest generals of the age, who had been engaged 
for some time an a war with the Spanish forces in 
Belgium. At Breda he enlisted as a volunteer, and the 
fiist and only pay which he accepted he kept as a curiosity 
through life. There was a lull in the war ; and the Nether- 
lands weie distracted by the quarrels of Qomaiists and 
Aimmians. During the leisure thus arising, Descartes one 
day, as he roved through Breda, had his attention drawn 
to a placard in the Dutch tongue , and as the language, of 
which he never became perfectly master, was then strange to 
him, he asked a bystander to interpret it into either Fiench 
or Latin. The stranger, who happened to he Isaac Beeckman, 
principal of the college of Dort, offered with some surprise 
to do so into Latin, if the inquirer would bring him a 
solution of the problem, — for the adveitisemenfc was one of 
those challenges which the mathematicians of the age, in 
the spiiit of the tournaments of chivalry, were accustomed 
to throw down to all comers, daring them to discover a 
geometrical mystery known as they fancied to themselves 
alone. Descartes promised and fulfilled; and a friendship 
grew up between him and Beeckman — broken only by the 
literary dishonesty of the latter, who in later yeais took 
credit for the novelty contained in a small essay on music 
(Gompendium Musicce) winch Descartes wrote at this peiiod 
and intrusted to Beeckman.^ 

After thus spending two years m Holland as a soldier in 
a period of peace, Descartes, in July 1619, attracted by the 
news of the impending struggle between the house of 
Austria and the Protestant princes, consequent upon the 
election of the palatine of the Rhine to the kingdom of 
Bohemia, set out for Upper Germany, and volunteered 
into the Bavarian service. The winter of 1619, spent j 


^ It was only published aftei tlio author's death ; and of it, besides 
the French version, there exists an English translation “by a Person 
of Quality ” 


m quarters at Neuhurg on the Danube, was the critical 
penod in his life. Here, in his warm room (dans U7i 
pocle), he indulged those meditations which afterwards 
led to the Discotirse of Method It was here that, 
on the eve of St Martin's day, hs “was filled with 
enthusiasm, and discovered the foundations of a mar- 
vellous science.” He letired to rest with anxious thoughts 
of his future career, which haunted him through the 
night m three dreams, that left a deep impression on 
his mind. “Next day,” he 'continues,^ “I began to 
understand the first principles of my marvellous discovery ” 
The date of his philosophical conversion is thus fixed to a 
day. But the light was as yet dim , he had only glimpses of 
a method which should invigorate the syllogism by the 
co-operation of ancient geometiy and modern algebra. For 
during the year that elapsed before he left Swahia (and 
whilst he sojourned at Neuhurg and Ulm), and amidst his 
geometrical studies, he would fain have gathered some 
knowledge of the mystical wisdom attributed to the 
Bosicrucians , but the Invisibles, as they called them- 
selves, kept their secret, and he found them not. His 
restlessness of spirit is well shown by a vow (whicli he 
himself records with the date of Septombei 2.3, 1620), to 
make a pilgrimage to Loretto — “ if possible, on foot from 
Venice, if not,in the most devout manner lie could Soon 
after the Bavarian troops were ordered into active scivice. 
He was present at the battle of Prague, where the hopes 
of the elector palatine were blasted (9th November 1620), 
passed the winter with the army in Southern Bohemia, 
and next year served under Count Boucquoi in Hungary. 
On the death of this geneial Descartes quitted the imperial 
service, and in July 1621 began a peaceful tour through 
Moravia, the borders of Poland, Pomeiania, Brandenburg, 
Holstein, and Friesland, from which he re-appeaied in 
February 1622 in Belgium, and betook himself directly to 
his father’s home m Brittany The sole incident recorded 
of this excursion is his danger, when crossing lu a small 
boat to Dutch Friesland, from the cupidity of the crow, 
who had taken him for a rich merchant, but at once 
abandoned their murdeious designs when they saw him 
use with drawn sword, m all the dignity of a French 
g^tJenian. 

AURennes, where the young family of his stepmother 
was growing up, Descartes probably found little to lutciosl. 
him, and, after he had visited the maternal estate 
which his father now put him in possession of, lie 
took the opportunity of running up to Paris, where he 
found the Rosicrucians the topic of the hour, and hoard 
himself credited with partnership in their secrets. A short 
visit to Brittany enabled him, with his father’s consent, to 
arrange fox the sale of his property m Poitou. The 
proceeds were invested in such a way at Pans as to bring 
him in a yearly income of between 6000 and 7000 fiarics, 
a sum probably equal to moie than £500 at tho pieseiit 
day. Towards the end of the year Descartes was on his 
way to Italy. The natural phenomena of Switzerland, and 
the political complications in the Valtellma, where tho 
Catholic inhabitants had thrown off the yoke of the Grisons 
and called m the Papal and Spanish troops to their aasisl- 
ance, delayed him some time , but he reached Venice in 
time to see the ceremony of the doge’s wedlock with the 
Adriatic. After paying his voivs at Loretto, he came to 
Rome, which was then on the eve of a year of jubilce—an 
occasion which Descartes seized to observe the vaiiety of 
men and manners which the city then embraced within its 
walls. In the spring of 1025 he returned homo by Mount 
Cenis, observing tho avalanches,^ instead of, as his lelativcs 
hopedj securing a post m the French army in Ihedmont. 
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For an instant Descartes seems to "have concurred 
in the plan of purchasing a post at ChS-tellerault, but 
easily gave up the idea, and settled in Pans (June 1625), 
in the quarter where he had sought seclusion before 
By this time he had ceased to devote himself to pure 
mathematics, and in company with his friends Mersenne 
and Mydorge was deeply interested in the theory of the 
refraction of light, and in the practical work of grmding 
glasses of the best shape suitable for optical instruments 
But all the while his aim was fixed on something beyond 
either mathematics or physics , he was engaged with 
reflections on the nature of man, of the soul, and of God ; 
and it need cause no surprise that Descartes for a while 
remained invisible even to his most familiar friends But 
their importunity made a hermitage in Paris impossible , 
and a graceless friend surprised the philosopher in. bed at 
11 o’clock in the morning meditating on some problem, 
and occasionally taking notes lu disgust at the apparent 
hopelessness of the position foi a student, Descartes started 
for the west to take part in the siege of La RocheUe, and 
enteied the famuie-stiichen city with the victorious troops 
on the 30th October 1628. A meeting at which he was 
present after his return to Pans decided his vocation. He 
had expressed an opinion that the true art of memory was 
not to be gamed by techuical devices, but by a philo- 
sophical apprehension of things, and the Cardinal de 
Berulle, the founder of the Congregation of the Oratory, 
was so struck by the tone of the remarks as to impress upon 
the speaker the duty of spending his life lu the examination 
of truth. Descartes accepted the philosophic mission 
In the end of 1628 he left Pans, and in the spring of 
1629 he settled in Holland. His financial affairs he had 
lutiusted to the care of the Abbd Picot, and as his 
literary and scientific representative he adopted P^ie 
Mersenne. 

Between the ages of thirty-three and fifty-three 
(1629-1619) Descartes lived almost entirely in Holland 
Thrice only did he revisit France during that period — ^in 
1644, 1647, and 1648 The first of these occasions was in 
order to settle family affairs after the death of his father 
in 1640. The eldest biother seems to have been disposed 
to take all he could, and to have expected the philosopher 
to he yielding in money matters. So little notice did the 
family think it necessary to take of a brother who had 
sunk to the level of literature, that a letter of Een6 to his 
father, affectionately excusing his long absence, reached 
Eeuues only after that father was lying in the tomb. The 
second brief visit, in 1647, paitly on literary, partly on 
family business, was signalized by the award of a pension 
of 3000fiancs, obtained from the royal bounty by Caidinal 
Mazarin lu consideration of the advantages which 
Descartes’s investigations conferred upon mankind, and to 
aid him in continuing his experiments The pension was 
punctually paid. The last visit m 1648 was less foitunate 
A royal order summoned him to France for new honours — 
ail additional pension and a permanent post — ^for his fame 
had by this time gone abroad, and it was the age when 
princes sought to attract genius and learning to their courts. 
But when Descartes arrived, he found Pans rent asunder 
by the civil war of the Fronde He paid the costs 
of his royal parchment, and left for his Dutch home 
without a word of reproach. The only other occasions on 
which he was out of the Netherlands were in 1630, when 
he made a flying visit to England to observe for himself 
some alleged magnetic phenomena, and m 1634, when he 
took an excursion to Denmark 

During his residence in Holland he lived at thirteen 
different places, and changed his abode twenty-four times. 
In the choice of these spots two motives seem to have iu- 
fluenced him — the neighbourhood of a university or college. 
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and the amenities of the situation. Franeker, one of the 
neatest towns in Friesland, was the seat of a university 
founded m 1585 , Hardeiwyk contained a veneiable gymna- 
sium, of some note m the physical sciences and theology, 
Deventer possessed a seminary still well endowed, but less 
famous than it had been m the days of Erasmus Utrecht 
acquired a university so late as 1634 , and Leyden had a 
notable one founded in 1575. Amersfoort, where he also 
lived, seems to be connected with a love affair, — the only 
one in his life , at least it was there that his daughter 
Francine died lu 1640, at the age of five Amsteidam, 
where he often lodged, Leeuwaideu in Friesland, and Dort 
were also residences He once settled neai Utrecht, as well 
as m the town, hut the thiee spots which seem to have been 
most attractive weie — Endegeest, a country house more than 
a mile north-west of Leyden, of which Sorbi^ie has given, a 
pleasing description in one of his letters, and the two 
villages of Egmond op den Hoef and Egmond the Abbey, 
Situated between Zaaudam and the ocean, m one of the 
piettiest localities of North Holland. 

The time thus spent seems to have been on the whole 
happy, even allowing for some warm discussions with the 
mathematicians and metaphysicians of Fiance, and for 
some harassing contioversies in the Netheilands. Friendly 
agents — chiefly Catholic priests — were the intermediaries 
who forwarded from Dort, Haarlem, Amsteidam, and 
Leyden his correspondence to his proper addiess, which 
he wished kept completely seciet ; and Father Mersenne 
was only too willing to seud him loads of objections 
and questions. Diumg the fiisb twenty yeaia of his 
life his health had been weak^ and his complexion pale 
After that time the disease m his fiame seems to have 
worked itself off, not without some effervesceuce This 
IS the period of his camp life (due, as he himself says, 
to “ heat in the liver of his wandeimgs, enthusiasm, 
dreams, and vows With his thiibieth year this struggle 
seems at an end, his health seems established , and 
the washed-out vermilion of his prime gives place to a dtuk 
olive complexion in hia riper manhood. It is touch- 
ing to hear his delight in the fieedom from intruders. 
“ I sleep heie ten hours every night,” he writes from 
Amsterdam, “ and no care ever shorUns my slumber.” 
“ I take my walk every day through the confusion of a 
great multitude with as much freedom and quiet as you 
could find m your rural avenues.”* At his first coming to 
Franeker he arranged to get a cook acquainted with French 
cookery , but, to prevent misunderstanding, it may be 
added that his diet was mainly vegetarian, and that 
he larely drank wine. New friends gathered round him 
who took a keen interest m his lesearches. Once only do 
we find him taking an interest in the affairs of his neigh- 
bours, — ^to ask jiardon fiom the Government for a homicide.^ 
He continued the profession of his religion Sometimes 
from curiosity he went to the ministrations of anabaptists,^' 
to bear the ranting of peasants and artisans He earned few 
books to Holland with him, but a Bible and the Summa of 
Thomas Aquinas were amongst them One of the recom- 
mendations of Egmond the Abbey was the free exercise 
there allowed to the Catholic religion. At Franeker his 
house was a small chfiteau, “ separated by a moat from the 
lest of the town, where the mass could he said in safety.”® 
And one motive in favour of accepting an invitation to 
England lay in the alleged leanings of Charles I. to the 
older church. 

The best account of Descartes’s mental history during his 
life in Holland is contained in his letters, which extend 
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over tile wliole period, and are particularly frequent m tlie 
latter half. The majority of them are addressed to 
Mersenne, and deal with problems of physics and musical 
theoiy (in which he took a special interest). Mathematical 
subjects aie a common topic. Several letters between IG-tS 
and 1619 are addiessed to the Princess Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter of the ejected elector palatine, who lived at 
the Hague, where hei mother maintained the semblance of 
a royal court The princess was obliged to quit Holland, 
but kept up a philosophical coriespondence with Descaites 
It is to her that the P) mcijdes of Plaloso'ph'y were dedi- 
cated, and in her alone, according to Descaites, were united 
those generally separated talents foi metaphysics and for 
mathematics which aie so chaiactenstieally co-operative in 
the Cartesian system. Two Dutch friends, Zuylichem, the 
father cf the more celehiated Huygheus, and Hoogheland, 
figure amongst the correspondents, not to mention various 
savants, professors, and churchmen (particularly Jesuits). 

His residence in the Netherlands fell on the most pros- 
perous and btilliant days of the Dutch state, under the 
stadtholdership of Frederick Henry (1625-1647). Abi oad 
its navigators monopolized the comineice of the woild, and 
explored unknown seas ; at home tlie Dutch school of 
painting reached its acme in Eembrandb (1607-1669) , 
and the philological reputation of the countiy was sustained 
by Grotius, Vossius, and the elder Heiusms. And yet, 
though Eembiandt’s Nightwatch is dated the very year 
after the publication of the Meditobtians, not a word in 
Descartes breathes of any work; of ait or historical learning 
The contempt of restheties and erudition is characteiistic of 
the most typical members of the Caitesian school, especially 
Malebranche. Though Descartes probably read more 
than some of his admirers supposed he was not m any 
strict sense a reader. His wisdom grew mainly out of his 
own reflectioiis and experiments, calmly yet ceaselessly 
puisued. Of mere learning and scholaiship he had 
no esteem The story of his disgust, when be found 
that Queen Chiistina devoted some time every day to 
the study of Gieek under the tuition of Vossius, is at 
least true in substance ^ It gives no evidence of science, 
he remarks, to possess a tolerable knowledge of the Homan 
tongue, such as once was possessed by the populace of 
Home 2 In all his tiavels, and in the different places at 
which he settled, his inteiest seems untouched either by 
ait or history , he looks only to the phenomena of iiatuie 
and the actual aspects of human life. He was a spectator 
rather than an actor on the stage of the world If he 
entered the army, it was merely because the position 
gave a vantage-ground from winch to make his obser- 
vations In the political inteiests which these contests 
involved he took no part ; his favourite disciple, the 
Puncess Elizabeth, was the daughter of the banished king, 
against whom he had served m Eohomia, and Queen 
Christina, his second royal follower, was the daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus, 

In many ways Descaites is a type of that self-ieliant, 
harsh, and abstract spirit of science to which erudition 
and all the lieutage of the past seem but elegant and un- 
worthy trifling. The science of Descartes was physics in 
all Its branches, but especially as applied to physiology 
Science, he says, may be compared to a tree ; metaphysics 
is the loot, physics is the trunk, and the three chief 
branches are mechanics, medicine, and morals, — the three 
applications of our knowledge to the outward world, to 
the human body, and to the conduct of life.® 

Such then was the work, and such the ends, that 
Descartes had in view in Holland. His residence was 
generally divided into two parts — one his workshop for 
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science, the other his reception-room for society “ Here 
are my books,” he is reported to have told a visitor, as he 
pointed to the animals he had dissected “ I am now/’ he 
wiites m 1630, “ studying chemistry and anatomy 
together , and every day I learn something which I could 
not find in books,” ^ He is working baid at bis 
book on refraction, and at the same time is busy dis- 
secting tbe heads of different animals in order to explain 
imagination and memory, which he considers physical pi o- 
cesses ® It need not from this be supposed that Descartes 
was a laborious student “lean say with truth,” he writes 
to the Puncess Elizabeth,® “ that the principle which 1 have 
always obscived in my studies, and which I believe has 
helped me most to gain what knowledge I have, has been 
never to spend beyond a very few horns daily m thoughts 
which occupy the unagmation, and a very few hours yeaily 
m those which occupy the understanding, and to give all the 
rest ot my time to the lelaxationof the senses and the rejiose 
of tbe mind ” But his expectations from the study of ana- 
tomy and physiology v;ent a long way “ The conseivation 
of health,” he wiites in 1646, “ has always been the principle 
end of my studies In 1629 he asks Meisenne to take 
care of himself “till I find out if theio is any means of 
getting a medical theory based on infallible demonstrations, 
which is what I am now inquiring And to Zuyhcheu 
he writes in 1638, — ^ “ I have nevei taken so much care of 
myself as at present ; and whereas I used to think that 
death could take fiom me only thirty or forty yeais at 
most, It could not overtake me now without depriving me 
of the hope of more than a centuiy.” And similar views 
seem to have been expressed by him to Sir Keiielm Digby, 
wHo visited him in Holland Astronomical inquiries in 
I connection with optics, meteorological phenomena, and, 
in a word, the whole field of natuial laws, excited his 
desire to explain them His own observation, and the 
reports of Mersenne, furnished his data. Of Bacon’s 
demand for observation and collection of facts ho is an 
imitator , and he wishes (in a letter of 1632) that “ some 
one would undertake to give a history of celestial phenomena 
after the method of Bacon, and describe the sky exactly as 
ifc appears at piosent, without mtiodiicmg a single 
hypothesis 

He had several writings in hand during the early years 
of his residence in Holland, but the mam woik of this 
period was a physical doctrine of the universo which ho 
termed The World. Shortly after his arrival he writes to 
Mersenne that it will probably be finished in 1633, but 
meanwhile asks him not to disclose the secret to his 
Parisian friends. Already anxieties appear as to the 
theological verdict upon two of liis fundamental views — 
the infinitude of the univeise, and the earth’s lotation lonnd 
the sun But towards the end of year 1633 we find 
him wilting as follows “ I had intended sending yon 
my World as a New Year’s gift, and a fortnight ago I was 
stiU minded to send you a fragment of the work, if the 
whole of it could not bo transcribed in time Bat I have 
ju&t been at Leyden and Amsteidam to ask after Galileo’s 
cosmical system, as I imagined I had hoaul of its being 
printed last year m Italy. I was told that it had been 
printed, but that every copy had been at tbo same tunc 
burnt at Borne, and that Galileo had boon him.solf cou- 
dcumed to some penalty.” He has also scon a copy of 
Galileo’s condemnation at lidge (20th September 1633), 
with the words — “’Although ho professes that the (Coper- 
nican) theory was only adopted by him aa a hypothesis.” 
His friend Bceckman lent him a copy of Galileo’s work, 
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which he glanced through in his usual manner with other 
men’s books , he found it good, and “ failing more in the 
points where it follows received opinions than where it 
diverges from them The consequence of these leports 
of the hostility of the chinch to the doctrme on which his 
theory reposed led him to abandon all thoughts of publish- 
ing. The JVorld was consigned to his desk , and although 
doctrines in all essential respects the same constitute the 
physical portion of his Frincipia, it was not till after the 
death of Descartes that fragments of the work, including 
Le Monde, or a tieatise on light, and the physiological 
tracts L' Homme and La, Foi mation dii Fastiis, were given to 
the world by Clerselier, in 1664 Descartes was not dis- 
posed to be a martyr , he had a sincere respect for the 
church and for authority, and had no wish to shock pre- 
judices, or to begin an open conflict with established 
doctrines. 

In 1636 Descartes had resolved to puhlish some speci- 
mens of the fruits of his method, and some general observa- 
tions on its nature which, undei an appeal aiice of simplicity, 
might sow the good seed of more adequate ideas on the 
world and man “ I should be glad,” he says, when talking 
of a publisher,^ '' if the whole book were printed in good 
type, on good paper, and T should like to have at least 200 
copies for distribution. The book will contain four essays, 
all m Diench, with the general title of ‘ Project of a Uni- 
% ersal science, capable of raising our nature to its highest 
perfection j also Dioptrics, Meteors, and Geometry, 
wherein the most curious matters which the author could 
select as a proof of the universal science which he pro- 
poses are explained in such a way that even the unlearned 
may understand them ’ ” The work appeared anonymously 
at Leyden (published by Jean Maire) in 1637, under the 
modest title of Fssais PhilosojoldQ^ies ; and the project of 
a universal science becomes the Discovers de la inHliode 
'poxir hien conduire sa raison et cliercker la rente dans les 
sciences. In 1644 it appeared in a Latin version, revised 
by Descartes, as Speoimma Philosophioa. A woik so 
widely circulated by the author naturally attracted atten- 
tion, hut in Prance it was principally the mathematicians 
who took it up, and their criticisms were more pungent 
than complimentary Fermat, Koberval, and Desargues 
took exception in their various ways to the methods 
employed in the geometry, and to the demonstrations of 
the laws of refraction given in the Dioptrics and the Meteors. 
The dispute on the lattei point between Fermat and 
Descartes was continued, even after the philosopher’s death, 
as late as 1662 In the virgin soil of the youthful Dutch 
universities the effect of (he Caitesian essays was greater 

The first public teacher of Cartesian views was Henri 
Renery, a Belgian, who at Deventer and afterwards at 
Utiecht had introduced the new philosophy which he had 
learned from personal intercourse with Descartes. Renery 
only survived five years at Utrecht ; and it was reserved 
for Regius (Henri De Roy), — who in 1638 had been ap- 
pointed to the new chair of botany and theoretical medicine 
at Utrecht, and who visited Descartes at Fgmoud in order 
more thoroughly to learn his views, — to throw down the 
gauntlet to the adherents of the old methods. With more 
eloquence and vigour than judgment or prudence, he pro- 
pounded and defended theses bringing into piominent relief 
the points in which the new doctrines clashed with the old 
The attack was opened by Gisbert Yoet, foremost among the 
theological professors and clergy of Utrecht, a preacher of 
note and a stronghold of orthodoxy. In 1639 he published 
a series of arguments against atheism, m which the 
Cartesian views were not obscurely indicated as perilous for 
the faith, though no name was mentioned. Next year he 


persuaded the magistracy to issue an order forbidding 
Regius to travel beyond tlie received doctrine , for Eegius° 
contrary to the advice of Descaites, had formulated his 
view of Cartesianism m the phrase that man was a unity 
merely by accident, and meddled m his lectures with topics 
not usually associated with a chair of medicine The 
magisterial views seem to have prevailed m the pro- 
fessoriate, which formally m March 1642 expressed its 
disappiobation of the new and pretended philosophy as 
well as of Its expositors. As yet Descartes was not directly 
attacked Voet now issued, through the medium and under 
the name of Martin Schoock, one of his pupils, a pamphlet 
with the title of Metliodus novcB pliilosoplnce Ixenati Descar tes, 
m which atheism and infidelity were openly declared to be 
the effect of the new teaching Descartes replied to Yoet 
directly in a long and vigorons letter, published at Amster- 
dam m 1643 Yet notwithstanding, he was summoned 
before the magistrates of Utrecht to defend himself against 
charges of irreligion and slander. What might have 
happened we cannot tell, but Descaites threw himself on 
the protection of the French ambassador and the prince of 
Oiange, and the city magistrates, from whom he vainly 
demanded satisfaction in a dignified letter,® were snubbed 
by their superiors. About the same time (Apul 1645) 
Schoock was summoned before the university of Groningen, 
of which he was a member, and forthwith disavowed the 
more abusive passages in his book. So did the effects of 
the odium theologicum, for the meanwhile at least, die 
away. 

In the Discourse of Method Descartes had sketched tlie 
mam points m his new views, with a mental autobio- 
graphy which might explain their oiigin, and with some 
suggestions as to their applications His second great 
work, Meditations on the First Philosophy, which had 
been begun soon after his settlement in the Netherlands, 
expounded in moie detail the foundations of his system, 
laying especial emphasis on the priority of mind to body, 
and on the absolute and ultimate dependence of mind as 
well as body on the existence of God. In 1640 a copy of 
the work m manuscript was despatched to Pans, and 
Meraenne was requested to lay it befoie as many thinkers 
and scholars as he deemed desirable, with a view to getting 
their views upon its argument and doctiine, Mersenne 
was not slack in submitting the work to criticism, and 
Descartes soon had a formidable list of objections to reply 
to. Accordingly, when the work was published at Pans 
in August 1641, under the title of Meditationes de pnma 
philosojohia uhi de Dei existentia et Animce immoricditate 
(though it was in fact not the immoitality, but the 
immateriality of the mind, or, as the second edition 
described it, animoe humanoe a corpore distinctw, which was 
maintained), the title went on to describe the larger pait 
of the book as containing various objections of learned men, 
with the replies of the author. These objections in the 
first edition are arranged under six heads : — the first came 
from Caterus, a theologian of Louvain ; the second and 
sixth are anonymous criticisms frorri various hands , whilst 
the third, fourth, and fifth belong respectively to Hobbes, 
Arnauld, and Gassendi. In the second edition appeared the 
seventh — objections from Pere Bourdin, a Jesuit teachei 
of mathematics in Paris ; and subsequently another set of 
objections known as those of Eyperaspistes, was included 
in the collection of Descartes’s letters The anonymous 
objections are very much the statement of common sense 
against philosophy ; those of Caterus criticise the Cartesian 
argument from the traditional theology of the church , 
those of Arnauld are an appreciative inquiry into the 
bearings and consequences of the meditations for religion 
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aud morality, while those of Hobbes and Gassendi — ^both 
somewhat senior to Descartes and with a dogmatic system 
of their own already formed — are a keen assault upon the 
spuituahsm of the Cartesian position from a generally 
“ sensational ” stand-point. The criticisms of the last two 
are the criticisms of a hostile school of thought , those of 
Ainauld are the difficulties of a possible disciple. 

In 1644 the thud great work of Descartes, the P^incipm 
Philosophies, appeared at Amsterdam Passing briefly over 
the conclusions ainved at in the Meditations, it deals in its 
second, third, and fourth paits with the general principles 
of physical science, especially the laws of motion, with the 
theoiy of vortices, and with the phenomena of heat, 
light, gravity, magnetism, electiicity, (fee., upon the eaith 
This work exhibits some cuiious marks of caution Un- 
doubtedly, says Descartes, the world was in the begin- 
ning created in all its perfection. “ But yet as it is 
best, if we wish to understand the natuie of plants or 
of men, to consider how they may by degrees proceed 
from seeds, rather than how they were created by God 
in the beginning of the world, so, if we can excogitate 
some extremely simple and comprehensible principles, out 
of which, as if they were seeds, we can prove that stais, 
aud eaith, and all this visible scene could have originated, 
although we know full well that they never did oaginate 
in such a way, we shall in that way expound their nature 
fai better than if we merely described them as they exist 
at present The Oopernican theory is rejected in name, 
but retained m substance. The earth, or other planet, 
does not actually move round the sun , yet it is carried 
round the sun in the subtle matter of the great vortex, 
where it lies in equilibrium,— carried like the passenger in 
a boat, who may cioss the sea and yet not rise from his 
bsrlli 

In 1647 the difficulties that had arisen at Utrecht were 
repeated on a smaller scale at Leyden. There the Cartesian 
innovations had found a patron in Adrian Heerebord, and 
V eie openly discussed in theses and lectures. The 
theological piofessois took the alarm at passages m the 
Meditations, an attempt to prove the existence of God 
savoiuod, as they thought, of atheism and heresy. When 
Descartes complained to the authorities of this unfair 
iieatmeut,^ the only reply was an order by which all 
mention of the name of Cartesianisin, whether favourable 
or adverse, w'as forbidden in the university. This was 
scarcely what Descaites wanted, and again he had to apply 
to the prince of Orange, whereupon the theologians were 
asked to behave with civility, and the name of Descai bes 
was no longer piosciibed. But other annoyances were not 
wanting trom unfaithful disciples and unsympathetic 
critics. The Instantm of Gassendi appeared at Amsterdam 
111 1644 as a reply to the reply which Descaites had 
published of his previous objections ; and the publication 
by Eegius of his work on Physical Philosophy gave the 
world to understand that he had ceased to be a thorough 
adherent of the philosophy which he had so enthusiastically 
adopted. 

It was about 1648 that Descaites lost his friends 
Meisenue and Mydorgo by death The place of Meiseniie 
as Ills Parisian representative was in the mam taken by 
Claude Clerselier (the French translator of the Objections 
l.nd Hesponses), whom he had become acquainted with in 
Pans Through Clerselier he came to know Pierre Chaiiut, 
who in 1645 was sent as French ambassador to the court 
of Sweden. Queen Christina, the daughter of the great 
Gustavns, was not yet twenty, and took a lively, if a 
somewhat whimsical interest in literary and philosophical 
culture. Through Channt, with whom she was on terms 
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of familiarity, she came to hear of Descartes, aud a corre 
spondence which the latter nominally carried on with the 
ambassador was in reality intended for the eyes of the 
queen The correspondence took an ethical tone. It began 
with a long letter on Love in all its aspects (Febrnaiy 
1647),® a topic suggested by Chanut, who had been discus- 
sing it with the queen , and this was soon followed by 
another to Christina herself on the Chief Good ^ An essay 
oil the Passions of the Mmd (Passions de VAme), which 
had been written originally for the Pimcess Elizabeth, xn 
development of some ethical views suggested by the De 
Vita Beata of Seneca, was inclosed at the same time tor 
Chanut It was a draft of the work published m 1650 
under the same title. Philosophy, paiticularly that of 
Descartes, was becoming a fashionable divertissement for 
the queen and her courtieis, and it was felt tliat the 
presence of the sage himself was necessary to complete the 
good work of education An invitation to the Swedish 
court was urged upon Descartes, and after much hesitation 
accepted ; a vessel of the royal navy was ordered to wait 
upon bun, and in September 1649 lie left Egmond for 
the north 

The position on which he enteied at Stockholm vras cer- 
tainly no sinecure, aud utterly uusuited for a man who liad 
always tiied to be his own master The young queen, full 
of plans and energy, wanted Descaites to draw up a code 
for a proposed academy of the sciences, and to give her an 
hour of philosophic instruction every morning at five. And 
in order to tie him down to the country she liad alieady 
determined to cieate him a noble, and begun to look out an 
estate in the lately annexed possessions of Sweden on the 
Pomeranian coast. But these things weie not to be Uis 
friend Chanut fell dangerously ill ; and Descartes, who de- 
voted himself to attend m the sick-room, was obliged to 
issue from it every morning in the chill northern air of 
January, and spend an hour in the palace library. Tlie 
ambassador recoveied, but Descartes fell a victim to the 
same disease — au mfiamination of the lungs. The last 
time he saw the queen was on the 1st of Febiuary 1G50, 
when he handed to her the statutes he had drawn up foi 
the pioposed academy. Ten days after he was dead The 
queen, in her first grief and enthusiasm, would have liked 
to bury him grandly at the feet of the Swedish kings, aud 
to raise a costly mausoleum in his honour ; but these plans 
were oveiruled, and a plain monument iti the Catholic 
cemeteiy was all that marked the place of his rest Sixteen 
years after Ins death the French treasurer D’Alibert made 
aiiaugemenfcs for the conveyance of the ashes to his native 
land, and m 1667 they weie interred in the church of Ste 
Genevieve du Mont, the modern Pantheon In 1819, after 
being tomporaiily deposited in a stone sarcophagus in the 
court of the Louvre during the Revolutionary epoch, they 
w^ero tiansfenod to St Germain-des-Pifis, where they now 
repose between Montfaucou aud Mabillon A monument 
was raised to liis memory at Stockholm by Gustavus III.; 
aud some years ago a statue was erected to him at Tours, 
with tho inscription Jepense, doneje sim on tire pedestal. 

Descartes was never mariiod, and probably had liitlo of 
the amorous in his temperament Ho has alluded to a 
childish fancy for a young girl with a slight obliquity of 
vision; but he only mentions it Apropos of tho consequent 
weakness which led him to associate such a defect with 
beauty.^ Mythical rumours represent him as tolling a belle 
that he found no beauty comparable to tho beauty of truth 
In person he was a little man, with large head, projecting 
brow, prominent nose, and eyes wide apart, with black hair 
coming down almost to his eyebrows. His voice was feeblo. 
He usually diessed in black, with unobtrusive propriety. 
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The end of all study, says Descartes m one of his earliest 
writings, ought to be to guide the mind to form true and 
sound judgments on every thing that may be presented to 
it ^ The sciences in their totality are but the intelligence 
of man , and all the details of knowledge have no value 
save as they strengthen the understanding The mind is 
not for the sake of knowledge, but knowledge for the sake 
of the mind This is the re-assertion of a principle which 
the Middle Ages had lost sight of — that knowledge, if 
it is to have any value, must be intelhgence, and not 
erudition. 

But how is intelligence, as opposed to erudition, 
possible 1 The answer to that question is the method of 
Descartes That idea of a method grew up with his study 
of geometry and arithmetic, — the only branches of know- 
ledge which he would allow to be “ made sciences,” those 
w^hich the Jesuits best taught, and which he himself 
cultivated most zealously in early life But they did not 
satisfy his demand for intelligence “ I found in them,” 
he says, “ different propositions on numbers of which, after 
a calculation, I perceived the truth , as for the figures, I 
had, so to speak, many truths put before my eyes, and 
many others concluded from them by analogy ; but it did 
not seem to me that they told my mind with suBScient 
clearness why the things were as I was shown, and by what 
means their discovery was attained.”^ The mathematics 
of which he thus speaks included the geometry of the 
ancients, as it had been handed down to the modern world, 
and arithmetic with the developments it had received in 
the direction of algebra. The ancient geometry, as we know 
it, IS a wondeiful monument of ingenuity — a series of 
tours de fojce, in which each problem to all appearance 
stands alone, and, if solved, is solved by methods and 
punciples peculiar to itself. Hare and there particular 
curves, for example, had been obliged to yield the secret of 
their tangent ; but the ancient geometers apparently had 
no consciousness of the general bearings of the methods 
which they so successfully applied. Each problem was 
something unique , the elements of transition from one to 
another were wanting; and the next step which mathe- 
matics had to make was to find some method of reducing, 
for instance, all curves to a common notation. When that 
was found, the solution of one problem would immediately 
•entail the solution of all others which belonged to the same 
series as itself. 

The arithmetical half of mathematics, which had been 
gradually growing into algebra, and had decidedly 
established itself as such in the Logistvca Speciosa of Vieta 
(1540-1603), supplied to some extent the means of 
generalizing geometry. And the algebraists or arithmeti- 
cians of the 16th century, such as I^ucas de Borgo, Cardan, 
and Tartaglia, had used geometrical constiuctious to throw 
light on the solution of particular equations. But progress 
was'made difficult, in consequence of the clumsy and irregu- 
lar nomenclature employed. With Descartes the use of 
exponents as now employed for denoting the powers of a 
quantity becomes systematic; and without some such step 
by which the homogeneity of successive powers is at once 
recognized, the binomial theorem could scarcely have been 
detected. The lestriction of the early letters of the alphabet 
to known, and of the late letters to unknown quantities is 
also his work. In this and other details he crowns and 
completes, in a form henceforth to be dominant for the 
language of algebra, the work of numerous obscure pre- 
decessors, such as Etienne de la Roche, Stiefel, and others. 

Having thus perfected the instrument, his next step was 
to apply It in such a way as to bring uniformity of method 
into the isolated and independent operations of geometry. 
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“ I had no intention,” he says in the Method,''^ of attempt- 
ing to master all the particular sciences commonly called 
mathematics , but as I observed that, with all differences 
in their objects, they agreed in considering merely the 
vaiious relations or pioportions subsisting among these 
objects, I thought it best for my purpose to consider these 
relations in the most general form possible, without refer- 
ring them to any objects in particular except such as would 
most facilitate the knowledge of them Perceiving further, 
that in order to understand these relations I should some- 
tunes have to consider them one by one, and sometimes 
only to bear them m nund or embrace them in the 
aggregate, I thought that, in order the better to consider 
them individually, I should view them as subsisting between 
straight lines, than which I could find no objects more 
simple, or capable ot being more distinctly represented to 
my imagination and senses , and on the other hand that, 
in order to retain them in the memory or embrace an 
aggregate of many, I should express them by certain 
chaiacters, the briefest possible ” Such is the basis of the 
algebraical or modern analytical geometry. The problem 
of the curves is solved by their reduction to a problem of 
stiaight lines ; and tbe locus of any point is determined by 
its distance from two given straight lines — the axes of co- 
ordinates Thus Descartes gave to modem geometry that 
abstract and general character in which consists its superi- 
ority to the geometry of the ancients. In another question 
connected with this, the problem of drawing tangents to any 
curve, Descartes was drawn into a controversy with Fermat 
(1590-1663), Roherval (1602-1673), and Desargues 
(1593-1662). Fermat and Descartes agreed in regarding 
the tangent to a curve as a secant of that curve with the 
two points of intersection coinciding, while Roherval 
regarded it as the direction of the composite movement by 
which the cuive can be described. Both these methods, 
differing from that now employed, are interesting as 
preliminary steps towards the method of fluxions and the 
differential calculus. In pure algebra Descartes expounded 
and illustrated the genera] methods of solving equations 
up to those of the fourth degree (and believed that his 
method could go beyond), stated the law vhich connects 
the positive and negative roots of an equation with the 
changes of sign in the consecutive terms, and introduced 
the method of indeterminate coefficients for the solution 
of equations ^ Attempts have been recklessly made to 
claim some of these innovations for the English algebraists 
Oughtred and Harriot, and others for the mathematicians 
of the Continent , hut such assertions are based upon no 
proof, and, if true, would only illustrate the genius of the 
man who could pick out fiom other works all that was 
productive, and state it with a lucidity which makes it 
look his own discovery. 

The Geometry of Descartes, unlike the other parts of his 
essays, is not easy reading. It dashes at once into the middle 
of the subject with the examination of a problem whicli 
had baffled the ancients, and seems as if it were tossed at 
the heads of the French geometers as a challenge. An 
edition of it appeared subsequently, with notes by his friend 
De Beaune, calculated to smooth the difficulties of the work. 
All along mathematics was regarded by Descartes rather as 
the envelope than the foundation of his method , and the 
“universal mathematical science” which he sought after 
was only the prelude of a universal science of all-embracing 
character.® 

The method of Descartes rests upon the proposition that 
all the objects of our knowledge fall into series, of which 
the members are more or less known by means of one 
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anotlier In every sucli senes or group tliere is a dominant 
element, simple and irresoluble, the standard on which the 
rest of the senes depends, and hence, so far as that group 
or series is concerned, absolute The other membeis of 
the group aie relative and dependent, and only to he 
understood as in various degrees subordinate to the primi- 
tive conception The characteristic by which we recognize 
the fundamental element m a series is its intuitive or 
self-evident chaiacter , it is given hy “ the evident con- 
ception of a healthy and attentive mind so clear 
and distinct that no doubt is left/’^ Having discovered 
this prime or absolute member of the group, we pro- 
ceed to consider the degrees in which the othei members 
enter into relation with it. Here deduction comes into 
play to show the dependence of one term upon the 
others j and, in the case of a long chain of intervening 
links, the pioblem for intelligence is so to enunciate every 
element, and so to repeat the connection that we may 

finally grasp all the links of the chain in one. In 

this way we, as it were, bring the causal oi primal 
term and its remotest dependent immediately togethei, 
and raise a derivative knowledge into one which is 

primary and intuitive Such are the four points of 

Cartesian method . — (1) Truth requires a clear and distinct 
conception of its object, excluding all doubt, (2) the 
objects of knowledge naturally fall into series or groups , 
(3) in these groups investigation must begin with a 
simple and indecomposable element, and pass from it to the 
more complex and relative elements j (4) an exhaustive and 
immediate grasp of the relations and interconnection of 
these elements is necessary for knowledge in the fullest 
sense of that word,^ 

“ There is no question,” he says in anticipation of Locke 
and Kant, “ more important to solve than that of knowing 
what human knowledge is and how far it extends/’ ‘‘ This 
IS a question which ought to he asked at least once in their 
lives by all who seriously wish to gam wisdom The 
inquirer will find that the first thing to know is intellect, 
because on it depends the knowledge of all other things 
Examining next what immediately follows the knowledge 
of pure intellect, he will pass in review all the other means 
of knowledge, and will fi.nd that they aie two (or three), 
the imagination and the senses (and the memory). He will 
therefore devote all his care to examine and distinguish 
these three means of knowledge ; and seeing that truth and 
error can, properly speaking, he only in the intellect, and 
that the two other modes of knowledge are only occasions, 
he will carefully avoid whatever can lead him astray.” ^ 
This separation of intellect from sense, imagination, and 
memory is the cardinal precept of the Cartesian logic , it 
marks off clear and distinct {z.e , adequate and vivid) from 
obscure, fragmentary, and incoherent conceptions. 

The Discourse of Method and the Meditations apply 
what the Rules f<yr the Direction of the Mind had regaided 
in particular instances to our conceptions of the world as a 
whole. They propose, that is, to find a simple and inde- 
composable point, or absolute element, which gives to the 
world and thought their order and systematization. The 
grandeur of this attempt is peihaps unequalled in the 
annals of philosophy. The three main steps in the 
argument are the veracity of our thought when that thought 
IS true to itself, the inevitable uprising of thought from its 
fragmentary aspects in our habitual consciousness to the 
infinite and perfect existence which God is, and the j 
ultimate reduction of the material universe to extension and 
local movement. These are the central dogmas of logic, 
metaphysics, and physics, from which start the subsequent 
inquiries of Locke, Leibnitz, and Hewton, They are also 


the direct antitheses to the scepticism of Montaigne and 
Pascal, to the mateiiali&m of Gassendi and Hobbes, and to 
the superstitious anthropomorphism which defaced the le- 
awakenmg sciences of nature Descartes laid down the 
lines on which modern philosophy and science were to 
budd. But himself no trained metaphysician, and un- 
susceptible to the lessons of history, he gives but fragments 
of a system which are held together, not by their intrinsic 
consistency, but hy the vigour of his personal conviction 
transcending the weaknesses and collisions of his seveial 
arguments “ All my opinions,” he says, “ are so conjoined, 
and depend so closely upon one another, that it would be 
impossible to appropriate one without knowing them all 
Yet every disciple of Cartesianism seems to disprove the 
dictum hy his example 

The very moment when we begin to think, says 
Descartes, when we cease to be merely receptive, when we 
draw hack and fix our attention on any point whatever of 
our belief,— -that moment doubt begins. If we even stop 
for an instant to ask ourselves how a word ought to be 
spelled, the deeper we ponder that one word by itself the 
more hopeless grows the hesitation. The doubts thus 
awakened must not be stifled, but pressed systematically 
on to the point, if such a point theie be, where doubt con- 
futes itself The doubt as to the details is natural , it is 
no less natural to have recourse to authority to silence the 
doubt The remedy proposed by Descaites is (while not 
neglecting our duties to others, ourselves, and God) to let 
doubt range unchecked through the whole fabric of our 
customary convictions. One by one they refuse to render 
any leasonahle account of themselves , each seems a mere 
chance, and the whole tends to elude us like a mirage 
which some malignant power creates for our illusion 
Attacked in detail, they vanish one after another into as 
many teasing spectra of uncertainty. We are seeking 
fiom them what they cannot give But when we have 
done our woist in unsettling them, we come to an ultimate 
point in the fact that it is we who are doubting, we 
who are thinking We may doubt that wc have hands 
or feet, that we sleep or wake, and that thcio is a 
world of material things around us ; but we cannot doubt 
that we are doubting. We aie certain that wo are think- 
ing, and in so far as we are thinking we aie. Je 2 ^cnse, done 
je sms. Of this we cannot doubt, and therefore tins is 
true In other woids, the cnteiion of truth is a clear and 
distinct conception, excluding all possibility of doubt. 

The fundamental point thus established is the veracity 
of consciousness when it does not go beyond itself, or docs 
not postulate something which is external to itself. We are 
thinking , we are minds and from the mere primary 
intuition, which results when we analyze our doubts, wo 
cannot tell that we are more. At this point Oassoudi 
airested Descartes and addressed his objections to him as 
pure intelligence , — 0 mens I But even this mens, or mind, 
IS but a point — ^we have found no guarantee as yet for its 
continuous existence. The analysis must be earned deeper 
if we are to gain any further conclusions. 

Amongst the ideas or elements of our thought there are 
some which we can make and unmake at our iileasuro ; 
there are others which come and go without our wish ; there 
IS also a third class which is of the very cs.senec of our 
thinking, and which dominates our conceptions. Wo find 
that all our ideas of limits, sorrows, and weaknesses pre- 
suppose an infinite, perfect, and ever-blosscd sonioiliing 
beyond them and including them, — that all our ideas, in all 
their senes, converge to one central idea, in which they 
find their explanation. The formal fact of ilmilcing is 
what constitutes our being j but this thought of which we 
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are certain leads ns back, when we consider its concrete 
contents, to the necessary pre-supposition on wbicb our 
ideas depend, tbe ultimate totality in which they are all 
reconciled, the permanent cause on which they and we 
as conscious beings depend We have therefore, says 
Descartes, the idea of an infinite, perfect, and all powerful 
being which cannot be the creation of ourselves, and must 
be given by some being who really possesses all that we in 
idea attribute to him. Such a being he identifies with God 
Bat the ordinary idea of God can scarcely be identified 
with such a conception “ The majority of men,” he saj^ 
himself, “ do not think of God as an infinite and incom- 
prehensible being, and as the sole author from whom all 
things depend , they go no further than the letters of his 
name.”^ “ The vulgar almost imagine him as a finite 
thing ” The God of Descartes is not merely the creator of 
the material universe , he is also the fathei of all truth m 
the intellectual world “The metaphysical truths,” he 
says, “ styled eternal have been established by God, and, 
like tbe rest of his creatures, depend entiiely upon him 
To say that these truths aie independent of Mm is to speak 
of God as a Jupiter or a Saturn, — to subject him to Styx 
and the Fates ” ^ The laws of thought, the truths of 
number, are the decrees of God The expression is 
anthropomorphic, no less than the dogma of matenal 
creation , but it is an attempt to affirm the unity of the 
intellectual and the material world. Descartes establishes 
a philosophic monotheism, — by which the mediaeval poly 
theism of substantial forms, essences, and eternal truths 
fades away before God, who is the rulei of the iutellectual 
world no less than of the kingdom of natuie and of grace. 

To attach a clear and definite meaning to the Cartesian 
doctrine of God, to show how much of it comes from the 
Christian theology and how much from the logic of idealism, 
how far the conception of a personal being as creator and 
preserver mingles with the pantheistic conception of an 
infinite and perfect something which is all in all, would be 
to go beyond Descartes and to ask foi a solution of 
difficulties of which he was scarcely aware. It seems 
impossible to deny that the tendency of his principles and 
his arguments is mainly in the line of a metaphysical 
absolute, as the necessary completion and foundation of all 
being and knowledge. Through the truthfulness of that 
God as the author of all truth he derives a guarantee for 
our perceptions in so far as these are clear and distinct 
And it is in guaranteeing tbe veracity of our clear and 
distinct conceptions that the value of his deduction of God 
seems in his own estimate to rest All conceptions which 
do not possess these two attributes — of being vivid in 
themselves and disciimmated from all others — cannot be 
true Bub the larger part of our conceptions are in such 
a predicament. We think of things not in the abstract 
elements of the things themselves, but in connection with, 
and in language which presupposes, other things. Our 
idea of body, e.^/ , involves colour and weight, and yet 
when we try to think carefully, and without assuming 
anything, we find that we cannot attach any distinct idea 
to these terms when applied to body. In truth therefore 
these attributes do not belong to body at all , and if we go 
on in the same way testing the received qualities of 
matter, we shall find that in the last resort we understand 
nothing by it but extension, with the secondary and 
derivative characters of divisibility and mobility. 

But it would again he useless to ask how extension as 
the characteristic attribute of matter is related to mind 
which thinks, and how God is to he regarded m reference 
to extension The force of the universe is swept up and 
gathered in God, who communicates motion to the parts of 


extension, and sustains that motion from moment to 
moment , and in the same way the force of mind has really 
been concentrated in God. Every moment one expect.s 
to find Descartes saying with Hobbes that man’s thought 
has created God, or with Spinoza and Malebranche that it 
is God who really thinks m the apparent thought of man. 
After all, the metaphysical theology of Descartes, however 
essential in his own eyes, serves chiefly as the ground for 
constructing Ms theory of man aud of the universe. His 
fundameutal hypothesis lelegates to God all forces in their 
ultimate origin. Hence the world is left open for the free 
play of mechanics and geometry. The disturbing conditions 
of will, life, and organic forces are eliminated from the 
problem, he starts with the clear and distinct idea of 
extension, figured and moved, and thence by mathematical 
laws he gives a hypothetical explanation of all things. 
Such explanation of physical phenomena is the main 
problem of Descartes, and it goes on encroacbiug upon 
teintories once supposed proper to the mind Descaites 
began with the ceitainty that we aie thinking beings ; that 
region remains untouched , but up to its very holders the 
mechanical explanation of nature reigns unchecked. 

The physical theory, in its earlier form in the World, 
and in its later in the Principles of Philosophy (which the 
present account follows), rests upon the metaphysical 
conclusions of the Meditations. It proposes to set forth 
the genesis of the existing universe fiom principles which 
can he plainly understood, and according to the acknow- 
ledged laws of the transmission of movement. The idea of 
foice is one of those obscure conceptions which originate in 
an obscure region, m the sense of muscular power. The 
true physical conception is motion, the ultimate ground of 
which IS to be sought in God’s infinite power. Accordingly 
the quantity of movement in the universe, like its mover, 
can neither increase nor diminish. The only circumstance 
which physics has to consider is the transference of move 
ment from one particle to another, and the change of its 
direction Man himself cannot increase the sum of motion , 
he can only alter its direction. The whole conception of 
force may disappear from a theory of the universe ; and we 
can adojit a geometrical definition of motion as the shifting 
of one body from the neighbourhood of those bodies which 
immediately touch it, and which are assumed to be at rest, 
to the neighbouihood of other bodies. Motion, in short, 
is strictly locomotion, and nothing else. 

Descartes has laid down three laws of nature, and seven 
secondary laws regarding impact The latter are to a large 
extent incorrect The first law affirms that every body, so 
far as it is altogether unaffected by extraneous cause.s, 
always perseveres in the same state of motion or of rest ; 
and the second law that simple or elementary motion is 
always in a straight line.® These doctrmes of inertia, and 
of the composite character of curvilinear motion, were 
scarcely apprehended even by Kepler or Galileo j but they 
follow naturally from the geometrical analysis of Descartes, 

Extended body has no limits to its extent, though the 
power of God has divided it in lines discriminating its 
parts in endless ways. The infinite universe is infinitely 
full of matter. Empty space, as distinguished from 
material extension, is a fictitious abstraction. There is 
no such thing really as a vacuum, any more than there 
are atoms or ultimate indivisible particles In both 
these doctrines of a prnori science Descartes has not been 
subverted, but, if anything, corroborated by the results of 
experimental physics , for the so-called atoms of chemical 
theory already presuppose, from the Cartesian point of 
view, certain aggregations of the primitive particles of 
matter. Descartes regards matter as uniform in character 
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throuo'hout the tiniveise ^ he anticipates, as it were, from 
ins own transcendental ground, the revelations of spectrum, 
analysis as applied to the sun and stars. We have then to 
think of a full universe of matter (and matter = extension) 
divided and figured with endless variety, and set (and 
kept) m motion hy Grod , and any soit of division, figure, 
and motion will serve the purposes of our suppositiou as 
well as another. “ Scarcely any supposition,” ^ he says, in 
ominous language, “ can be made from which the .sanae 
result, though possibly with gi eater difficulty, might not 
be deduced by the same laws of nature, for smce, lu 
virtue of these laws, matter successively assumes all the 
forms of which it is capable, if we consider these forms 
lu order, we shall at one point or other reach the 
existing form of the world, so that no error need here 
be feared from a false supposition.” As the movement 
of one particle m a closely-packed universe is ouly 
possible if all other parts move simultaneously, so that 
the last in the series steps into the place of the first , and 
as the figure and division of the particles vanes in each 
point in the universe, there will inevitably at the 
same instant result throughout the universe an innumer- 
able host of more or less circular movements, and of vortices 
or whirlpools of material particles, varying in size and 
velocity. Taking for convenience a limited poition of the 
umverse, we observe that in consequence of the ciicular 
movement the particles of matter have their corners pared 
off by rubbing against each other; and two species of 
matter thus arise, — one consisting of small globules which 
continue their circular motion with a (centrifugal) tendency 
to fly off from the centre as they swing lound the axis of 
rotation, while the other, consisting of the fine dust — the 
filings and parings of the original particles — gradually 
becoming finer and finer, and losing its velocity, tends 
(centi ipetally) to accumulate in the centre of the vortex, 
which has been gradually left free by the receding particles 
of globular matter. This finer matter which collects in the 
centre of each vortex is the matter of Descartes — it 
constitutes the sun or star The spherical paiticles aie the 
seooiid matter of Descartes, and their tendency to piopel 
one another from the centre in straight lines tovrards the 
circumference of each vortex is what gives rise to the 
phenomenon of light ladiatmg from the central star. This 
second matter is atmosphere or firmament, which envelops 
and revolves around the central accumulation of first 
matter- 

A third form of matter is produced from the original 
particles. As the small filings produced hy friction seek to 
pass through the iuterstices between the rapidly revolving 
spherical particles in the vortex, they are detained and 
become twisted and channelled in their passage, and when 
they reach the edge of the inner ocean of solar dust they 
settle upon it as the froth and foam produced by the agita- 
tion of water gathers upon its surface. These form what 
we term spots in the sun. In some cases they come and 
go, or dissolve into an ether round the sun, but m 
other cases they gradually increase until they foini a dense 
crust round the central nucleus. In course of time the 
star, with its expansive force diminished, suffers encroach- 
ments from the neighbouring vortices, and at length they 
catch it up. If the velocity of the decaying star be greater 
than that of any part of the vortex which has swept it up, 
it will ere long pass out of the range of that vortex, and 
continue its movement from one to another. Such a star 
is a comet. Tat in other cases the encrusted star settles in 
that portion of the revolving voitex which has a velocity 
equivalent to its own, and so continues to levolvo in the 
vortex, wrapt in its own firmament. Such a reduced and 
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impoverished star is a planet ; and the several planets of 
our solar system are the several vortices which from time 
to time have been swept up by the central sun-vortex. 
The same considerations serve to explain the moon and 
other satellites They, too, were once vortices, swallowed 
up by some other, which at a later day fell a victim to the 
sweep of our sun. 

Such in mere outline is the celebrated theory of voitices, 
which for about 20 years after its promulgation reigned 
supreme in science, and for much longer time opposed a 
tenacious resistance to rival doctrines It is one of the 
grandest hypotheses which ever have been formed to 
account by mechanical processes for the movements of the 
universe While chemistry rests m the acceptance of 
ultimate heterogeneous elements, the vortex-theory assumed 
uniform matter through the universe, and reduced cosmical 
physics to the same principles as regulate teirestrial 
phenomena. It ended the old Aiistotelian distmction 
between the sphere beneath the moon and the starry 
spaces beyond. It banished the spirits and genu, to which 
even Kepler had assigned the guaiclianship of the planetary 
movements , and, if it supposes the globular particles of the 
envelope to be the active foice in cairymg the earth 
round the sun, we may remember that Newton himself 
assumed an ether for somewhat similar purposes The 
great argument on which the Cartesians founded their 
opposition to the Newtonian doctrines was that attraction 
was an occult quality, not wholly intelligible by the aid of 
mere mechanics. The Newtonian theoiy is an analysis of 
the elementary movements which in then combination de- 
termine the planetary orbits, and gives the formula of the 
proportions according to which they act But the Caitesiau 
theory, like the later speculations of Kant and Laplace, 
proposes to give a hypothetical explanation of the circum- 
stances and motions which lu the normal course of things 
led to the state of things lequired by the law ct attiaction 
In the judgment of D’Alembert the Cartesian theoiy was 
the best that the obsoivations of the age admitted , and 
‘‘its explanation of gravity was one of the most ingenious 
hjrpotheses which philosophy ever imagined.” That the 
explanation fads in detail is undoubted . it does not 
account for the ellipticity of the planets ; it would place 
the sun, not in one focus, but in the cenlie of the ellipse , 
and It would make gravity directed towards the centre 
only under the equator. But these defects need not blind 
us to the fact that this hypothesis made the mathematical 
progress of Hooke, Borelh, and Newton much more easy 
and certain. Descartes professedly assumed a simplicity 
in the phenomena which they did not present. But such 
a hypothetical simplicity is the necessary step for solving 
the more complex problems of nature. The danger 
lies not in forming such hypotheses, but in regarding 
them as final, or as more than an attempt to throw light 
upon our observation of the phenomena. In doing what 
he did, Descartes actually exemplified that reduction, of 
the processes of nature to mere tiausposition of the 
particles of matter, which in different ways was a leading 
idea in the minds of Bacon, Hobbes, and Gassendi. The 
defects of Descartes lie ratliei m his apparently imperfect 
apprehension of the principle of movements uniformly 
accelerated which his contemporary Galileo had illustrated 
and insisted upon, and m the indistmetueas which attaches 
to his views of the transmission of motion in cases of 
impact In modern times, it may be added, a theory of 
vortex-atoms has been suggested to explain tho constitution 
of matter. But except in name it has but slight analogy 
with Cartesian doctrine, and finds a parallel, if anywhere, 
in a modification of that doctrine by Malebrancbe. 

Besides the last two parts of the Frincipkn of Philosophy, 
the physical writings of Descartes include tho Dioptrics 
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and Meteors, as well as passages in the letters His optical 
investigations are perhaps the subject in which he most 
contributed to the progress of science , and the lucidity of 
exposition which marks his Dioptrics stands conspicuous 
even amid the generally luminous style of his works Its 
object IS a practical one, to determine by scientific consideia- 
tions the shape of lens best adapted to improve the capa- 
bilities of the telescope, which had been invented not long 
before. The conclusions at which he arrives have not been 
so useful as he imagined, in consequence of the mechanical 
difficulties But the investigation by which he leaches 
them has the merit of first prominently publishing and 
estabhshing the law of the refraction of hght Attempts 
have been made, principally founded on some jealous 
remarks of Huyghens, to show that Descartes had learned 
the principles of refraction from the manuscript of a 
treatise by WiUebrord Snell, but facts do not bear out 
the charge j and, so far as Descartes founds his optics on 
any one, it is on the reseat ches of Kepler In any case the 
glory of the discovery is to a large extent his own, for his 
proof of the law is founded upon the theory that light is 
the tendency or inclination of the subtle particles of etheieal 
matter to propagate their movement in straight lines fiom 
the sun or luminous body to the eye And thus he ajoproii- 
mates to the wave theory of light, though he supposed, 
like his contemporaries, that the transmission of light was 
instantaneous. The chief of his other contributions to 
optics was the explanation of the rainbow — an explanation 
far from complete, since the unequal refrangibility of the 
rays of light was yet undiscovered — but a decided advance 
upon his predecessors, notably on the De radiis vuus et 
lucis (1611) of Marc- Antonio de Dominis, archbishop of 
Spalato, from whom careless critics have assumed that he 
derived his ideas. 

If Descartes had contented himself with thus explaining 
the phenomena of gravity, heat, magnetism, hght, and 
similar forces by means of the molecular movements of his 
vortices, even such a theory would have excited admiration 
by its daring grandeur. But Descartes did not stop short 
m the region of what is usually termed physics. Chemis- 
try and biology are alike swallowed up in the one science 
of physics, and reduced to a problem of mechanism This 
theory, he believed, would afford an explanation of every 
phenomenon whatever, and in nearly every department of 
knowledge he has given specimens of its power. But the 
most remarkable and daring application of the theory was 
to account for the phenomena of organic life, especially in 
animals and man. ‘‘ If we possessed a thorough know- 
ledge,” he saysji “ of all the parts of the seed of any 
species of animal {eg,, man), we could from that alone, by 
reasons entirely mathematical and certain, deduce the whole 
figure and conformation of each of its members, and, con- 
versely, if we knew several peculiarities of this conforma- 
tion, we could from these deduce the nature of its seed” 
The organism in this way is regarded as a machine, con- 
structed from the particles of the seed, which in virtue of 
the laws of motion have arranged themselves (always 
under the governing power of God) in the particular 
animal shape in which we see them. The doctrine of the 
circulation of the blood, which Descartes adopted from 
Harvey, supplied additional arguments in favour of his 
mechanical theory, and he probably did much to popularize 
the discovery. A fire without light, compared to the heat 
which gathers in a haystack when the hay has been stored 
before it was properly dry — ^heat, in short, as an agitation 
of the particles — ^is the motive cause of the contraction 
and dilatations of the heart. Those finer particles of the 
blood which become extremely rarefied during this process 
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pass off in two diiecfcions— one portion, and the least 
important in the theory, to the oigans of generation, the 
other portion to the cavities of the brain There not 
merely do they seive to nourish the organ, they also give 
rise to a fine ethereal flame or wind through the action of 
the brain upon them, and thus form the so-called “ animal ” 
spirits From the brain these spirits are conveyed thiough 
the body by means of the nerves, legaided by Descartes as 
tubular vessels, resembling the pipes conveying tlie water 
of a spring to act upon the mechanical appliances m an 
artificial fountain. The nerves conduct the animal spirits 
to act upon the muscles, and m their turn convey the im- 
pressions of the organs to the brain, 

Man and the animals as thus described aie compaied to 
automata, and termed machines The vegetative and 
sensitive souls which the Aristotelians had introduced to 
break the leap between inanimate matter and man aie 
ruthlessly swept away , only one soul, the lational, remains, 
and that is restricted to man One hypothesis supplants 
the various principles of life ; the rule of absolute mechanism 
IS as complete in the animal as m the cosmos Eeason and 
thought, the essential quality of the soul, do not belong to 
the brutes ; there is an impassable gulf fixed between man 
and the lower animals. The only sure sign of reason is 
the power of language — i e., of giving expression to general 
ideas, and language in that sense is not found save in 
man The cries of animals are but the working of the 
curiously-contrived machine, in which, when one poition is 
touched m a certain way, the wheels and springs concealed 
in the interior peiform their work, and, it may he, a note 
supposed to express joy or pain is evolved , hut there is no 
consciousness or feeling. “ The animals act natuially and 
by springs, like a watch “The greatest of all the 
prejudices we have retained from our infancy is that of 
believing that the beasts think, ”3 If the beasts can 
properly be said to see at all, “ they see as we do when our 
mind IS distracted and keenly applied elsewhere ; the 
images of outward objects paint themselves on the retina, 
and possibly even the impressions made in the optic nerves 
determine our limbs to different movements, but we feel 
nothing of it all, and move as if we were automata.”* I 
will not believe, said the Cartesian Chanet, that a beast 
thinks until the beast tells me so itseJf The sentience of 
the animal to the lash of his tyrant is not other than the 
sensitivity of the plant to the influences of light and heat. 
It is not much comfort to leaiu further from Descartes 
that “ he denies life to no animal, hut makes it consist in 
the mere heat of the heart Nor does he deny them feel- 
ing in so far as it depends on the bodily organs 

Descartes, with an unusual fondness for the letter of Scrip- 
ture, quotes often er than once m support of this monstrous 
doctrine the dictum that “ The blood is the life and he 
remarks, with some saicasm possibly, that it is a comfort- 
able theory for the eaters of animal flesh. And the doctrine 
found acceptance among some whom it enabled to get rid 
of the difficulties raised by Montaigne and those who 
allowed more difference between animal and animal than 
between the higher animals and man. It also encouraged 
vivisection — a practice common with Descartes himself.® 
The recluses of Port Eoyal seized it eagerly, discussed 
automatism, dissected living animals in order to show to a 
morbid curiosity the circulation of the blood, were careless 
of the cries of tortured dogs, and finally embalmed the 
doctrine in a syllogism of their logic, — No matter thinks : 
every soul of beast is matter ; therefore no soul of beast 
thinks. 

But whilst all the organic processes in man go on 
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mechauically, aud thoagh by relies actiou be may repel 
abtack uuconsciously, still the first affirmatiou of the system 
was that man was essentially a thinking beings and, while 
we retain this original dictum, it must not be supposed that 
the mind is a mere spectator, or like the boatman in the 
boat. Of course a unity of natuie is impossible between 
miud aud body so described Aud yet there is a unity of 
composition, a unity so close that the compound is “ really 
one and m a sense indivisible.” You cannot in the actual 
man cut soul and body asunder , they interpenetrate m 
eveiy member. Bat there is one point m the human 
frame — a point midway in the biaui, single and free, which 
may in a special sense be called the seat of the mind 
This IS the so-called conariou, oi pineal gland, where in a 
minimized point the muid on one hand and the vital spiiits 
on the other meet and communicate In that gland the 
mystery of cieation is concentrated , thought meets exten- 
sion and directs it ; extension moves towaids thought aud 
IS perceived Two clear and distinct ideas, it seems, pro- 
duce an absolute mystery. Mind, diiven from the field of 
extension, erects its last fortress in the pineal gland. In 
such a state of despair and destitution there is no hope for 
spirituahsm, save in God , and Claubeig, Geulincx, and 
Malebrauche all take lefuge under the shadow of His wings 
to escape the tyranny of extended matter. 

In the psychology of Descartes there are two fundamental 
inodes of thought, —perception and volition. It seems 
to me,” he says, “ that in receiving such and such an idea 
the mind is passive, and that it is active only in volition ; 
that its ideas are put in it partly by the objects which touch 
the senses, partly by the impressions in the brain, and 
partly also by the dispositions which have preceded m the 
mmd itself and by the movements of its will.”^ The will, 
theiefore, as being moie originative, has more to do with 
tiue or false judgments than the understanding Unfortu- 
nately, Descartes is too lordly a philosopher to explain 
distinctly what either understanding or will may mean. But 
we gathei that in two dnectious our reason is bound up 
with bodily conditions, which make or mar it, according as 
the will, or central energy of thought, is true to itself or not. 
In the range of perception, intellect is subjected to the 
material conditions of sense, memory, and imagination , and 
m infancy, when the will has allowed itself to assent pre- 
cipitately to the conjunctions presented to it by these 
material processes, thought has become filled with obscure 
ideas In the moial sphere the passions or emotions (which 
Descartes reduces to the six primitive forms of admiration, 
love, hatred, desire, joy, and sadness) are the perceptions 
or sentiments of the miud, caused and maintained by some 
movement of the vital spirits, but specially referring to the 
mind only. The presentation of some object of dread, for 
example, to the eye has or may have a double effect On 
one hand the animal spirits “ reflected from the image 
formed on the pmeal gland proceed through the nervous 
tubes to make the muscles turn the back and lift the feet, 
so as to escape the cause of the tenor Such is the reflex 
and mechanical movement independent of the miud. But, 
on the other hand, the vital spirits cause a movement m the 
gland by which the mind perceives the affection of the 
organs, learns that something is to be loved or hated, 
admired or shunned. Such perceptions dispose the mind 
to pursue what nature dictates as useful. But the estimate 
of goods and evils which they give is indistinct and unsatis- 
factory, The office of reason is to give a true and distinct 
appreciation of the values of goods aud evils , or firm and 
determinate judgments touching the knowledge of good and 
evil are our proper arms against the influence of the 
passions ® We are free, therefore, through knowledge : ea 


magna luce in intellectu sequitur magna propensio in volun- 
tate^ and omnis peccans est ignoians “ If we clearly see 
that what weaie doing is wrong, it would be impossible for 
us to sin, so long as we saw it in that light.”^ Thus the 
highest liberty, as distinguished from mere indifference, 
proceeds from clear and distinct knowledge, and such 
knowledge can only be attained by firmness and resolution, 

2 d j by the continued exercise of the will Thus in the 
perfection of man, as in the natuie of God, will and intellect 
must be united. For thought, will is as necessary as 
understanding And innate ideas therefore are mere 
capacities or tendencies, — possibilities which apart from the 
will to think may be regarded as nothing at all. 

The philosophy of Descartes fought its first battles and 
gained its fii&t tiiumphs m the country of his adoption 
In his lifetime his views had been taught m Utrecht and 
Leyden. In the universities of the Netherlands and of 
Lower Germany, as yet fiee from the conservatism of the 
old-established seats of learning, the new system gamed an 
easy victory over Aristoteliaiiism, and, as it was adapted 
for lectures aud examinations, soon became almost as 
scholastic as the doctrines it had supplanted At Leyden, 
taught by De Raey, Heeieboid, Heidan, and Voider, at 
Utiecht, by De Biuyii and P Baunaiiu, and Lambert 
Welfchuyseii (the last a private student); at Groningen, by 
Maresius, Gousset, and Tobias Andio , at Fianekci, by 
Ruardus Aiidala, at Breda, Nmieguen, Harderwyk, 
Duisburg, aud Herbom, and at the Catholic university 
of Louvain, Oartesianism was waimly expounded and 
defended in seats of learning, of which many are now left 
desolate, and by adherents whose lucubrations have foi the 
most part long lost interest for any but the antiquary 

The Cartesiamsm of Holland was a child of the uni- 
versities, and Its literature is mainly composed of coni- 
mentanes upon the original texts, of theses discussed in 
the schools, and of systematic expositions of Oaitesian 
philosophy for the benefit of the student Three names 
stand out in this Caitesiau piofessoriate, — Wittich, 
Clauberg, and Geulincx Wittich (1C25-1688), piofessor 
at Duisburg and Leyden, is a representative of the modciato 
followers, who professed to reconcile tho doctrines of their 
school with the faith of Christendom, aud to refute tho 
theology of Spinoza Claubeig (like Witticli, a German), 
professor of philosophy at Herbom and Diusbuig, died 
while still young in 1666 Like a schoolman on Aristotle, 
he has, clause by clause, commented upon the Meddaiions 
of Descartes , but he specially claims notice for his work 
De corporis et an-mce in homine conjunct lo, whero ho main- 
tains that the bodily niovomeiiis are merely procatarctic 
causes {% e , antecedents, but nob strictly causes) of the 
mental action, and saciificos the iiidopeiidonco of man to 
the omnipotence of God The same tendency to absorb 
all particulai causes and movements in God is still more 
pronounced in Qeuluicx (1625-1669), who for the last six 
years of his life taught privately at Leyden With Geulincx 
the reciprocal actiou of mmd and body is altogether domed ; 
they resemble two clocks, so made by tho artificer as to 
strike tho same hour together. The mmd can only act 
upon itself, beyond that limit, tho power of God must 
intervene to make any seeming intoi action possible between 
body and soul. Such are the half-hearted attempts at 
consistency m Cartesian thought, which eventually 
culminate in tho pantheism of Spinoza. 

Descartes occasionally had not scrupled to interpret tho 
Scriptures according to his own tonots, while still main- 
taining, when thoir letter contradicted him, that the Bible 
was not meant to teach the sciences. Similar tendencies 
are found amongst his followers. Whilst Protestant 
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opponents put him. in the list of atheists like Yauini, and 
the Catholics held him as dangerous as Luther or Calvin, 
there were zealous adherents who ventured to j)rove the 
theory of vortices in harmony with the book of Genesis. 
It was this rationalistic treatment of the sacred writings 
which helped to confound the Cartesians with the allegorical 
school of John Cocceius, as their hbeial doctrines m theology 
justified the vulgar identification of them with the heresies 
of Socinian and Arminian. The chief names in this 
advanced theology connected with Cartesian doctrines are 
Meyer, the friend and editor of Spinoza, aiithoi of a work 
termed Fhilosopha Scriptures Interpres (1666) , Balthasar 
Bekker, whose World Bewitched helped to discredit the 
superstitious fancies about the devil , and Spinoza, whose 
Tractatus Theologico-PolitiGus is in some respects the 
classical type of rational criticism up to the present day ' 
Against this work and the Btlucs of Spmoza the orthodox 
Cartesians (who were in the majority), no less than scepti- 
cal haugers-ou like Bayle, raised an all but umveisal howl 
of reprobation, scarcely broken for about a century. 

lu Fi ance Oartesiauism won society and liteiature before 
it penetrated into the universities Clerselier (the friend 
of Descartes and his hteiary executor), his son-iu-law 
Kohault (who achieved that relationship through his 
Cartesianism), and others, opened their houses for readings 
to which the intellectual world of Paris — its learned profes- 
sors not more than the courtiers and the fair sex, — 
flocked to hear the new doctrines explained, and possibly 
discuss their value. Grand seigneurs, like the piince 
of Cond^, the Due de ISTevers, and the Marquis de Vardes, 
were glad to vary the monotony of their feudal castles by 
listening to the eloquent rehearsals of Malebranche or Eegis 
And the salons of Madame de Sevignfi, of her daughter 
Mme de Grignan, and of the Duchesse de Maine for a 
while gave the questions of philosophy a place among the 
topics of polite society, and furnished to Moli^ie the occa- 
sion of his Femmes Savantes. The chS,teau of the Due de 
Luynes, the translator of the Meditations, was the home of 
a Cartesian club, that discussed tlie questions of automatism 
and of the composition of the sun from filings and parings, 
and rivalled Port Eoyal m its vivisections The Cardinal 
de Eeta in his leisurely age at Commercy found amusement 
in presiding at disputations between the more moderate 
Cartesians and Don Eobert Desgabets, who interpreted 
Descartes in an original way of his own. Though rejected 
by the Jesuits, who found peripatetic formulae a faithful 
weapon against the enemies of the church, Cartesianism 
was warmly adopted by the Oratory, which saw in Descai- 
tes something of St Augustine, by Port Eoyal, which 
discovered a conuectiou between the new system and 
Jansenism, and by some amongst the Benedictmes and the 
order of Ste Genevieve. 

The popularity which Cartesianism thus gained in the 
social and literary circles of the capital was laigely increased 
by the labours of Pierre-Sylvain Eegis (1632-1707). On 
his visit to Toulouse m 1665, with a mission from the 
Cartesian chiefs, his lectures excited boundless interest , 
ladies threw themselves with zeal and ability into the study 
of philosophy , and Eegis himself, like a pubhc benefactor 
in some old Greek town, was made the guest of the civic 
corporation. In 1671 scarcely less enthusiasm was aroused 
in Montpellier , and m 1680 he opened a course of lectuies 
at Paris, with such acceptance that intending hearers had 
to secure their seats some time before the lecture began, 
Eegis, by removing the paradoxes and adjusting the meta- 
physics to the popular poweis of apprehension, made Oar- 
tesianism popular, and reduced it to a legular system. 

But a check was at hand. Descartes, in his correspond- 
ence with the Jesuits, had shown an almost cringing 
eagerness to have their powerful organization on his side 
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Especially he had written to P6re Mesland, one of the 
order, to show how the Catholic doctrine of the eucharist 
might be made compatible with his theories of matter 
But his undue haste to ariauge matters with the church 
only served to compiomise him more deeply Unwise 
admireis and malicious opponents exaggerated the theologi- 
cal beaimgs of his system in this detail , and the efforts of 
the Jesuits succeeded m getting the works of Descartes, in 
November 1663, placed upon the Index of prohibited 
nooks, — donee coi rigantur Thereupon the power of church 
and state enforced by positive enactments the passive 
resistance of old institutions to the novel theories. In 
1667, the oration at the interment was forbidden by royal 
order. In 1669, when the chair of philosophy at the 
College Eoyal fell vacant, one of the four selected candidates 
had to sustain a thesis against “ the pretended new philo- 
sophy of Descartes ” In 1671 the archbishop of Pans, by 
the king’s order, summoned the heads of the university to 
his presence, and enjoined them to take stiicter measures 
against philosophical novelties dangerous to the faith. In 
1673 a decree of the Parliament against Cartesian and 
other unlicensed theories was on the point of being issued, 
and was only checked in time by the appearance of a 
burlesque mandamus against the intruder Eeason, com- 
posed by Boileau and some of his brother-poets. Yet m 
1676 the university of Angers was empowered to repress 
all Cartesian teaching within its domain, and actually 
appointed a commission charged to look for such heresies 
in the theses and the students’ note-hooks of the college of 
Anjou belonging to the Oratory. In 1677 the university 
of Caen adopted not less stringent measures against 
Cartesianism And so great was the influence of the 
J esuits, that the congregation of St Maur, the canons of 
Ste Genevibve, and the Oratory laid their official ban on the 
obnoxious doctimes From the real or fancied rapproche- 
ments between Cartesianism and Jansenism, it became for 
a while impolitic, if not dangerous, to avow too loudly a 
prefeience for Cartesian theories Eegis was constrained 
to hold back foi teu years his System of FliiLosophy , and 
when it did appear, in 1690, the name of Descartes was 
absent fiom the title-page. There were other obstacles 
besides the mild persecutions of the church. Pascal and 
other members of Port Royal openly expressed their doubts 
about the place allowed to God in the system; the 
adherents of Gassendi met it by resuscitating atoms ; and 
the Aristotelians maintained their substantial forms as of 
old, the Jesuits aigued against the arguments for the being 
of God, and against the theory of innate ideas , whilst 
Huet, bishop of Avrauches, once a Cartesian himself, made 
a vigoious onslaught on the contempt in which his former 
comiades held literature and history, and eiilaiged on the 
vanity of all human aspirations after rational truth. 

The greatest and most original of the French Cartesians 
was Malehianche. His Recherche de la Veriie, m 1674, 
was the baptism of the system into a theistic religion which 
borrowed its imagery from Augustine ; it brought into 
prominence the metaphysical base which De la Forge, 
Eohault, and Eegis had neither cared for nor understood. 
But this doctrine was a criticism and a divergence, no less 
than a consequence, fioin the principles in Descartes , and 
it brought upon Malebranche the opposition, not merely of 
the Cartesian physicists, but also of Arnauld, F^uelon, and 
Bossuet, who found, or hoped to find, in the Meditations, 
as properly understood, an ally for theology. Popular 
enthusiasm, however, was with Malebranche, as twenty 
years before it had been with Descartes ; he was the fashion 
of the day; and his disciples rapidly increased both in 
France and abroad. 

In 1705 Cartesianism was still subject to prohibitions 
from the authorities ; but in a project of new statutes, 
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draw a up for tlie faculty of arts at Paris in 1720, the 
Method and Meditations of Descartes were placed beside 
the Organon and the Metaphysics of Aristotle as text-books 
for philosophical study. And before 1725, readings, both 
public and private, were given from Cartesian texts in some 
of the Parisian colleges. But when this happened, 
Cartesianism was no longer either interesting or dangeious, 
its theories, taught as ascertained and verified truths, were 
as worthless as the systematic verbiage which preceded 
them. Already antiquated, it could not resist the wit and 
raillery with which Voltaire, in his Leibes snr les Anglais 
(1728), biought against it the principles and lesults of 
Locke and PTewton. The old Cartesians, Mairan and 
especially Foatenelle, with his Theorie des Touihillons 
(1752), stiuggled in vain to refute Kewton by styling 
attraction an occult quality. Fortunately, the Cartesian 
method had already done its service, even where the 
theories weie rejected. The Port Loyalists, Nicole and 
Arnauld, had applied it to grammar and logic, Domat and 
Daguesseau to jurisprudence; Fontenelle, Perrault, and 
Terrasson to literary criticism, and a worthier estimate of 
modern literature Though it never ceased to influence 
individual thinkers, it had handed on to Condillac its popu- 
larity with the masses A Latin abridgment of philosophy, 
dated 1 784, tells us that the innate ideas of Descartes are 
founded on no arguments, and are now universally aban- 
doned, The ghost of innate ideas seems to be all that it 
had left. 

In Germany a few Cartesian lecturers left their names 
at Leipsic and Halle, hut the system took no root, any more 
than in Switzerland, where it had a brief reign at Geneva 
after 1669. In Italy the effects were more permanent. 
What IS termed the lafcro-inechanical school of medicine, 
with Borelh (1608-1679) as its most notable name, entered 
in a way on the mechanical study of anatomy suggested 
by Descartes, but was probably much more dependent 
upon the positive leseaiches of Galileo At Naples there 
grew up a Cartesian school, of which the best known mem- 
bers are Michel Angelo Fardella (1650-1708) and Cardinal 
Geidil (1718-1802), both of whom, however, attached 
themselves to the characteristic views of Malebranche 

In England Cartesianism took hut slight hold. Henry 
More, who had given it a modified sympathy in the life- 
time of the author, became its opponent m later yeais , and 
Cudworth differed from it m most essential points Antony 
Legrand, from Douay, attempted to introduce it into 
Oxford, but failed. He is the author of several works, 
amongst others a system of Cartesian philosophy, where a 
chapter on Angels ” revives the methods of the schoolmen. 
His chief opponent was Samuel Parker, bishop of Oxford, 
who, in his attack on the irreligious novelties of the 
Cartesian treats Descartes (such is the irony of history) as 
a fellow criminal in infidelity with Hobbes and Gassendi 
Lohault’s version of the Cartesian physics was translated 
into English , and Malebranche found an ardent follower in 
John Norris (1667-1711). Of Cartesianism towards the 
close of the 17th century the only remnants were an over- 
grown theory of vortices, which received its death-blow 
from Newton, and a dubious phiaseology aneut innate ideas, 
which found a witty executioner in Locke, 

For an account of the metaphysical doctrines of Des- 
cartes, in their connections with Malebranche and Spinoza, 
see the article Oabtesianism. 

The chief editions of the collected works of Descartes are the two 
Latin texts in 9 vols 4to by Elzevir 1713, and itt7 vols 4to, Erankfoit, 
1697, and the French cdiUon hy Cousin in 11 vols 8vo, Pans, 1824- 
26. These include his so-called posthumous works, The titles for the 
Direction of the Mind, The Search for Truth hj the Sight ofNatiac, 
and other ummpoitant fragments, published (in Latin) in 1701 
In 1869-60 Fouclior do Careil published in two paits some unedited 
writings of Descai'tes from copies taken by Leibnitz from the original 


panels An edition of the philosophical works m 4 vols, ovo, 
edited by Gamier, appeared at Pans, 1835 Theie is a good 
English translation of the Method, Meditations, and a small part or 
the PiiTunples, first published at Edinburgh, 1853 ^ 

For the Me of Descartes the chief autbonty is Baillet, Vie de 
Descaiies, in 2 vols 4to, 1691 , of which a small abndgment, altei- 
wards translated into English, appeared in 1692 There is a sum- 
mary of it in Gamier’s edition, and in Kuno Fi&eher’s GeschiMe dei 
Meuein Philosophie, Band i Th 1, 8vo, Mannheim, 1865 See 
the Dloge of Thomas m Cousin’s edition. 

Eoi the philosophy of Descartes, see besides the woiks lefeiied to 
imdei Cartesianism, Bordas-Demouhn, ia Cmtesiamsme, 2d ed 
Pai 1874 , Damiron, Mistoiie de la Philosophie du XVII Sieclc , 
Eenouviei, Manuel de Philosophic Moderne, Pans, 1842 , Cousin, 
F/agments Philosophiques, vol n , Pans, 1838, Fiagmonts de 
Philosophic Gceitesicnne, Pans, 1845, and in the Journal des Savants, 
1860-61 A good estimate of the physical and mathematical labours 
IS given in Eisch and Gruhei s Fncyclopadie , and Piofcssoi 
Huxley has lately, in the Fortnightly Paviow, vol xvi , called atten- 
tion to automatism Them are also seveial Geiman noiks ti eating 
of hia theology and metaphysics (W W ) 

DESCHAJdPS, Extstaohe, called Morel, a distin- 
guished medimval poet of France, was born at Yertus, in 
Champagne, early in the 14th centmy. The date of his birth 
has been appioximately given as 1328, 1340, and 1345, 
according to the interpretation put upon certain vague state- 
ments of his own. It is ceitain that he lived under four 
kings— Philip YI , John, Chailes Y , and Charles YI He 
studied the seven libeial aits at the uinveisity of Oileans. 
Early in life he proceeded to the court of France, and, aftci 
first enteiing the service of a pi elate whose name lie has 
not recorded, foi more than thirty years took an active 
and prominent part in the joyous society of the day 
Charged with a succession of honourable offices, he served 
nearly all the princes Ins contemporaries His life was a 
long and romantic senes of tournaments, feasts, and 
battles, and he was one of the most popular peisous of 
his time. But before settling down to this life, he had a 
atoimy youth of vicissitude He was an eye-witness of 
the English invasion in 1358, he was in the siege of 
Eheims, and witnessed the maich on Cliaitres , lie was 
piescntalso at the signing of the treaty at Bretigny. In 
1360, as ClicUelain of Yertus, he became the vassal of the 
young piince&s Isabella, to whom he paid groat poetic 
homage. But he was then aheady a travelled mauj ho 
had visited Italy, Gciinaiiy, and Hungary Later on ho 
took a part in the Flemish wans, and it was on this occasion 
that, about 1385, he received the surname, or nickname, 
of Morel, which he sometimes himself adopted in latci life 
Ho is believed, but not on vciy stiong evidence, to have 
travelled in Syria and Egypt, and to have been captiiied 
and imprisoned by the Saracens. In France ho lived the 
true bfe of a trouvere, wandering from castle to castle with 
his poems He had a violent hatred for the English 
nation, fostered no doubt by the exi>crionccs of his youth ; 
and this ho has expressed veiy abundantly in his wii tings, 
particularly m the famous piophecy that England would 
be destroyed so thoroughly that no one should be ablo to 
point to her rums Ho was Imissier d’armes to King 
Chailes V., and by him apiiointod hailli of Sonlis and 
governor of Fismes It was with great icluctanco that, 
when he felt himself growing old, ho retired from public 
life and went into a modest seclusion, where he occuiiied 
himself m the composition of a spileaotic satire against 
women, entitled Le Miroir de Mariage, though 12,500 
hues of this exist, he left it unfinished at his death, which 
took place about 1420. Euatacho Desohamps was an 
accomqohshed courtier, hut ho was extremely ugly , ho 
disarms ciiticism by calling himself ‘‘Lo Eoi de Laiduro.” 
His poems remained unpniited until our day, the groat 
fount of them being a manuscript in the Royal Library at 
Pans, containing 1170 ballads, 171 rondeaux, 80 virclays, 
14 lay.s, 28 farces, and various ejustlcs and stttire,s. This 
bulk of MSB. was edited and published in 4to by M. Ch A. 
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Crapelet in 1832, preceded by a literary and bi&toncal 
monograph. The valae of hia writings being recognized, 
another and more critical edition was brought out, in 1849, 
by M. Prosper Tarbe The same editor published Le 
Mvroir de Mariage in 1865, and a long poem entitled Le 
Lay d-es douze JEstats da 2Ionde, in 1870 Deschamps 
excelled in the use of the ballad and chanson loyal In 
each of these forms of veise he was the greatest master of 
his time. One of his ballads is addressed to the English 
poet “ Geoffroy Chauciei,” to whom he says — 

Tu es d’amouis mondains dieux en Albie 
Et de la Eose en la terre Angehque 

In Eustache Deschamps the modern language of France 
first found a pure lyrical expression , his long life seems to 
connect the literature of Theobald IV, with that of Charles 
of Orleans, 

DESERT. See Physical Geogeaphy. 

DESFONTAINES, Rbn:6 Louiche(1 751-1833), French 
botanist, was a native of Brittany, born at Tremblay, in 
the department of Ile-et-Vilaine, in 1751 or 1762. He 
was sent to the town school, but made slow progress in 
learning, and was at length dismissed by the schoolmaster 
as a dullard and a robber of apple orchards. This treat- 
ment left a life-long painful unpiession on his mind At 
the college of Rennes, to which lie was next sent, he applied 
himself heartily to study, and rejoiced m a success which 
falsified the judgment of his old master. From Rennes 
he passed to Pans, to study medicine ; but this soon 
became a secondaiy pursuit, his chief attention being 
drawn to the study of plants. At Pans he acquired the 
friendship of Lemonnier, physician to the king, and of 
Jussieu. At the age of thirty he took his degree of M D , 
and in 1783 he was elected member of the Academy of 
Sciences. In the same year he set out for Hoith Africa, 
and spent two years in a scientific exploration of Barbary. 
In 1785 he returned to Paris, bringing with him a large 
collection of plants, animals, and other obj'ects illustra- 
tive of natural history. The collection, it is stated, 
comprised 1600 species of plants, of which about 300 were 
described for the first time His successful labours were 
rewarded, and a new congenial field of work was opened to 
him, by his nomination by Buffou to the post of pro- 
fessor at the Jardin des Flttntes, vacated in his favour by 
his friend Lemonnier. The garden, says one of his 
biographers, now became his world. His life was thence- 
forth marked by few incidents. He devoted himself to 
his pupils, to his plants, and to the preparation of various 
botanical works. He purposed to publish a naiiative of 
his African explorations, but the manuscript journal being 
lent to Lemonnier, and by him to the king, Louis XYI , 
was lost, and only a few fragments of the nariative appeared. 
His great woik is entitled Flora Ailantica sive hzstoria 
plantarum quae in Atlante, agro Tunetano et Algei'iensi 
ci^esount. It was published in 2 vols. 4to in 1798, and is 
esteemed for the singular clearness and precision of its 
descriptions and its nomenclature, Desfontaines, as a 
recluse student, escaped the perils of the Reign of Terror. 
On two occasions he courageously quitted his retirement to 
rescue the naturalists Ramond and Lheritier from prison 
and from death He was admitted to the Legion of 
Honour at the time of its establishment. At the age of 
sixfcy-three he married a young wife, but the prospect of 
happiness thus opened was soon closed by her death. In 
1831 he became blind, and was reduced to the recognition 
of his favourite plants by touch alone, Desfontaines was 
author of many valuable memoirs on vegetable anatomy 
and physiology, descriptions of new genera and species, 
(kc., contiibuted to learned societies and scientific journals 
One of the most important was the “ Memoir on the 
Organization of the Monocotyledons,” which gave bim a 
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high place among discoverers. He published in 1804 a 
Tableau de Vecole botamque du mushim d’hutoii e naturelle 
de Palis, of which a third edition appeared in 1831, under 
the uew title Gatalogus Plantarum Hoiti Regii Parisiensis 
His modesty, simplicity of life, and good humour endeared 
him to his friends and to his pupils He died at Fans on 
the 16th Hovember 1833, a daughter surviving him. His 
Barbary collection was bequeathed to the museum, and his 
general collection passed into the hands of the botanist Webb, 

DESHOULIEPuES, Antoinette du Ligiee de la 
Gaede (1634-1694), a French poetess, horn at Pans, was 
the daughter of the Chevalier de la Garde, matt'i e d’hutel to 
the queens Mary de’ Medici and Anne of Austria. She 
received a careful and very complete education, acquiimg 
while still young a knowledge of Latin, Spanisli, and 
Italian, and studying prosody under the direction of the 
poet Hesnaut At the age of eighteen she mained the 
Seigneui Deshoulieres, who had soon afterwards to go 
abroad along with the prince of Conde on account of his 
complicity in the Fronde Madame Deshoulieres returned 
for a time to the house of her parents, where she gave 
herself to writing poetry and studying the philosophy of 
Gassendi She rejoined her husband at Rocroi, near 
Brussels, where, being distinguished for her personal 
beauty, she became the object of embarrassing attentions 
on the part of the prince of Cond6, against which, how- 
ever, she knew how to protect herself. Having made 
herself obnoxious to the Government by her urgent demand 
for the arreais of her husband’s pay, she was imprisoned m 
the chateau of Wilworden, the hardships being increased 
by the lefusal of all books except the Bible and some 
volumes of the fathers After a few months she was freed 
by her husband, who attacked the chateau at the head of 
a small hand of soldiers. An amnesty having been 
proclaimed, they leturned to Fiance, wheie Madame 
Deshoulieres soon became a conspicuous peisonage at the 
comt of Louis XTV. and m hteraiy society. She won the 
friendship and admiration of the most eminent literal y 
men of the age — some of her moie zealous flatterers even 
going so far as to style her the tenth muse, and the French 
Calliope. Her poems were veiy numerous, and included 
specimens of nearly all the minor forms, odes, eclogues, 
idylls, elegies, chansons, ballads, madrigals, <kc. Of these 
the idylls alone, and only some of them, have stood the 
test of time, the others being entirely forgotten. She 
wrote several dramatic woiks, the best of which do not rise 
to mediocrity, and the worst of which are worthy of the 
taste that could prefer the Pliedre of Pradou to that of 
Racine. Voltaire pronounced her, nevertheless, the most 
successful of the female poets of France , and her reputation 
with her contemporaries is indicated by her election as a 
member of the Academy of the Ricoviati of Padua, and of 
the Academy of Ailes, In 1688 a pension of 2000 livres 
was bestowed upon her by the king, and she was thus 
raised fiom the poverty in which she had long lived She 
died at Pans on the 17th February 1694. Complete 
editions of her works weie published at Pans in 1797 
and 1799. These include a few poems by her daughter 
Antoinette Th4i6se Deshoulieres (1662-1718), who in- 
herited her talent. 

DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO, sculptor, was bom 
nearly at the begmmng of the 15tb century, and died m 
all probability in 1485 Vasari’s statement, that he died 
at the age of twenty-eight, is altogether a mistake. 
Settignano is a village on the southern slope of the lull of 
Fiesole, still surrounded by the quarries of sandstone of 
which the hiR is formed, and still inhabited, as it was 400 
years ago, by a race of “ stone-cutters,” several of whom, 
though not disdaining the title of “ lapicida,” earned for 
themselves honoured places in the roll of Florentine 
VII. — 17 
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sculptors. Desiderio was for a short time a pupil of 
Donatello, and lie seems to have worhed also with 
Mino da Fiesole, with the delicate and refined style of 
whose works those of Desiderio seem to have a closer 
affinity than with the perhaps more masculine tone 
of Donatello. Vasari especially praises the works of 
Desiderio for their grace and simplicity which, as the critic 
remarks, are a gift of nature, and can be acquired by no 
study He particularly extols the sculptor’s treatmeut of 
the figures of women and clnldren, and the eulogy 
applies equally to the genius and manner of Mino da Fiesole. 
It does not appear that Desiderio ever worked elsewhere 
than at Florence, and it is there that those who are 
interested in the Italian sculpture of the Eenaissanee must 
seek the few but remarkable works of his chisel, which 
have survived the changes and chances of four centuries 

DES MOIHES, formerly Fort Dbs Moines, a city of 
the TJnited States, capital of Iowa, at the confluence of 
the Haceoon with rhe Des Moines River, which is one of 
the right hand tributaries of the Mississippi, and is navig- 
able thus far for steamboats Its public buildings include 
the old capitol, erected in 1856, the new capitol, founded 
in 1870, the post-office, with a number of other United 
States offices under the same roof, the Baptist college, 15 
churches, and 5 high schools j and among its industrial 
establishments are a paper-mill, a woollen factory, an 
oil-mill, besides foundries, machine-shops, flour-miUs, and 
plough-factories. There are two public libraries lu the 
town, one of which is maintained by the State, and numbers 
15,000 volumes, and, besides several daily and weekly news- 
papers, no fewer than six monthly periodicals are published. 
Forty acres of ground have been appropriated for a public 
park; and another area of 100 acres belongs to a park- 
company. Coal, lime, and clay are abundant in the 
neighbourhood, and the town is supplied with water from 
the Raccoon Des Moines, which dates from 1846, received 
incorporation m 1851, and was raised to the rank of a city 
and the capital of the State in 1857. Population m 1860, 
3965; in 1873, 15,601. 

DESMOULINS, Litoie Simpiice Camiilb Benoist 
{1760-1794), was liora at Guise, in Picardy, on the 2d of 
March 1760 His father was lieutenant-general of the 
bailiwick of Guise, and was desirous that Camille his eldest 
son, who from his earliest years gave signs of unusual 
intelligence, should obtain as complete an education as 
France could then bestow. His wishes were seconded by 
a friend obtaining a “ bourse ” for the young Desmoulins, 
who at the age of fourteen left home for Paris, and entered 
the college of Louis le Grand. In this school, in which 
Robespierre was also a bursar and a distinguished student, 
Camille laid the solid foundation of his learning, and made 
an acquaintance with the literature and history of the 
classical nations so deep and extensive that it furnished 
him throughout the whole of his short and chequered life 
with illustrations which he applied with brilliancy and effect 
■to the social manners and political events of his time. 

Desmoulins having been destined by his father for the 
law, and having completed his legal studies, was admitted 
an advocate of the Parliament of Paris in 1785. His pro- 
fessional success was not great ; his manner was violent, 
his appearance far from attractive, and his speech was 
impaired by the natural defect of a painful stammer. He 
indulged and fostered, however, his love for literature, he 
was closely observant of the course of public affairs, and he 
thus gradually being prepared for the main duties of 
bis life — ^tliose of a political litthrat&m* 

Ih March 1789 Desmoulins began his political career. 
Having been nominated deputy from the bailiwick of Guise, 
he appieared at Laon as one of the commissioherB for' the 
election bf ideputies to the States General Summoned by 
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royal edict of 24th January, Camille heralded its meeting 
by his Ode to tlm States General It is, moreover, highly 
probable that be was the author of a radical pamphlet 
entitled La PhUosophie au peupLe Fran^ais. His hopes of 
professional success were now scattered, and ho was living 
in Paris in extreme poverty and almost in squalor He, 
however, shared to the full the excitement which attended 
the meeting of the States General. As appears from his 
letters to his father, he watched with exultation the 
procession of deputies at Versailles, and with violent 
indignation the events of the latter part of June which 
followed the closing of the Salle des Menus to the deputies 
who had named themselves the National Assembly. It is 
further evident that Desmoulins was already sympathizing, 
not only with the enthusiasm, hut also with the fury and 
cruelty, of the Parisian crowds. 

The sudden dismissal of Necker by Louis was the event 
which brought Desmoulins to fame. On the 12th of July 
1789 Camille, leaping upon a table in one of the cafds of 
the Palais Royal, startled a numerous crowd of listeners by 
the announcement of the dismissal of their favourite. 
Losing in his violent excitement the stammer which 
impeded his ordinary speech, he inflamed the passions of 
the mob by his burning words and his call “To aims 
“ This dismissal,” he said, “ is the tocsin of the St 
Baifcholomew of the patriots.'’ Drawing, at last, two 
pistols from under his coat, lie declared that he would not 
fall alive into the hands of the police who were watching 
his movements He descended amid the embraces of the 
crowd, and liis cry “ To arms ' ” resounded on all sides. 
This scene was the beginning of the actual events of the 
Revolution. Following Desmoulins the crowd surged 
thiough Pans, procuring arms by force , and on the 13th 
it vras partly organized as the Parisian militia which was 
afterwards to be the National Guard On the 14th the 
Bastille was taken. 

Desmoulins may be said to have begun on the following 
day that public literary career which lasted till his death. 
In May and June 1789 he had written La France Hire, 
which, to his chagrin, his publisher refused to print. The 
taking of the Bastille, however, and the events by which 
it was preceded, were a sign that the times had changed ; 
and on the 15th of July Desmoulins’s work was issued. It 
attracted immediate attention. By its erudite, brilliant, 
and courageous examination of the rights of king, of nobles, 
of clergy, and of people, it attained a wide and sudden 
popularity; it secured for, the author the friendship and 
protection of Mirabeau, and the studied abuse of numerous 
royalist pamphleteers. Shortly afterwards, with his vanity 
and love of popularity inflamed, he pandered to the passions 
of the lower orders by the publication of his Discoxtrs de la 
lantenie aux Parisiens, which with an almost fiendish 
reference to the excesses of the mob he headed by a quota- 
tion from St John, Qui male agit odit htocm. Camille 
was dubbed “ Procureur-gdniiral de la laiiterne.” 

In November 1789 Desmoulins began his career as a 
journalist by the issue of the first number of a weekly 
publication — Jdholutions de France et de Bralani. He con- 
ducted this alone till July 1790, and thereafter with the 
assistance of Stanislas Fr^ron till July 1792, when the 
publication ceased. Success attended the Rhohiiions from 
its first to its last number, Camille was everywhere famous, 
and his poverty was relieved. These numbers are valuable 
as an exhibition not so much of events as of the feelings 
of the Parisian people during the most stormy period of 
their history ; they are adorned, moreover, by the erudi- 
tion, the wit, and the genius of the author, but they are 
disfigured, not only by the most biting personalities and 
the defence and even advocacy of t£e excesses of the 
mob, but by the entire absence of the forgiveness and 
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pity for wMet the writer was afterwards so eloquently to 
plead. 

Desmoulins had now become an acknowledged leader of 
public opinion Its sudden changes suited his fickle 
temperament, and form the only excuse for the glaring 
inconsistencies which disfigure his published writings. 
Mirabeau, for instance, whose genius and hospitality he 
had frequently and openly lauded, be afterwards thought 
fit to denounce as the “ god of orators, liars, and thieves,” 
He was powerfully swayed by the influence of more 
vigorous minds ; and for some time before the death of 
Mirabeau, in April 1791, he had beguu to be led by Danton, 
with whom he remained associated during the rest of his 
life. In July 1791 Camille appeared before the munici- 
pality of Paris as head of a deputation of petitioners for 
the deposition of the king In that mouth, however, such 
a request was dangerous , there was excitement in the city 
.over the presentation of the petition, and the private 
attacks to which Desmoulins had often been subject were 
now followed by a warrant for the arrest of himself and 
Danton Danton left Pans for a little , Desmoulins, 
however, remained there, appearing occasionally at the 
Jacobins club. He resigned his functions as a journalist, 
and the issue of his RevoluUons ceased 

Three months afterwards, however, he again appeared in 
public, having been appointed secretary to the Society of 
the Friends of the Constitution. His second attempt at 
journalism was made in April and May 1792, in the issue 
of several numbers of the Tribune des Patriotes, but success 
did not attend the effort, and it was in his pamphlet Jean 
Pierre Brissot demasqui, which abounded in. the most violent 
personalities, that Desmoulins again secured the eager 
attention of the public. This pamphlet, which had its 
origin in a petty squabble, was followed in 1793 by a 
Fragment de Vhistoire secrete de la Mholution, in which 
the party of the Gironde, and specially Brissot, were most 
mercilessly attacked. 

On the nomination of Danton, after the excesses of the 
10th of August 1792, to the post of minister of justice, 
Desmouhns was appointed his secretary general. On 
September the 8th he was elected one of the deputies for 
Paris to the lately created iN’ational Convention. He was 
not successful as an orator. He was of the party of ** the 
Mountain,” and voted for the abohtion of royalty and the 
death of the king. With Robespierre he was now more 
than ever associated, and the Histoire des Brmotins, the 
fragment above alluded to, was inspired by the arch- 
revolutionist. The success of the brochure, so terrible as 
to send the leaders of the Gironde to the guillotine, alarmed 
Danton and the author Hot so with Robespierre , and 
the split was formed which was to end in the ruin of the 
Dantonists. 

In December 1793 was issued the first number of the 
Vieux Cordelier, by which Danton’s idea of a committee 
of clemency was formulated and upheld. Prom the first 
Robespierre, although revismg the sheets, disapproved of 
it, and at the fifth number the actual rupture became 
visible. Robespierre took advantage of the popular 
indignation roused against the H^bertisfcs to send them to 
death, but the time had come when Saint Just and he were 
to turn their attention not only to les enrages, but to les 
indulgents — the powerful faction of the Dantonists. On 
the 7th of January 1794 Robespierre, who on a former 
occasion had defended Camille when in dainger at the 
hands of the .HatioUal Assembly, in addressing the 
Jacobins club counselled not the expulsion of Desmoulins, 
but the burm'ng of bertaiii numbers of the Yieux Oorddier. 
Camille sharply replied that he would answer with 
Rousseau, — “ burning is not answering;” and a bitter 
quarrel thereupon .ensued. By the end of March not only 
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were Hubert and the leaders of the extreme party guillotined, 
but their opponents, Dantou, Desmouhns, and the best of 
the moderates were arrested On the 31st the warrant of 
arrest was signed and executed, and on the 3d, 4th, and 
5th of April the trial took place before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal It was a scene of terror not only to the accused 
but to judges and to jury. The retorts of the prisoners 
were notable. Camille on being asked his age, rephed, 
“I am thirty-three, the age of the sans-culotie Jesus, a 
critical age for every patriot.” This was false; he was 
thirty-four ^ Tinville, alarmed at the eloquence of Danton, 
procured from the Committee of Public Safety a decree 
which closed the mouths of the accused Armed with 
this and the false report of a spy who charged the wife of 
Desmoulins with conspiring for the escape of her husband 
and the min of the republic, Tinville by threats and 
beseechmgs at last obtained from the jury a sentence of 
death It was passed in absence of the accused, and their 
execution was appointed for the same day. 

Since his arrest the courage of Camille had miserably 
failed He had exhibited in the numbers of the Yieux 
Cordelier almost a disregard of the death which he must 
have known hovered over him He had with consummate 
ability exposed the terrors of the Revolution, and had 
adorned his pages with illustrations from Tacitus, the force 
of which the commonest reader could feel, In his last 
number, the seventh, which his publisher refused to print, 
he had dared to attack even Robespierre, but at his trial it 
was found that he was devoid of physical courage. He 
had to be torn from his seat ere he was removed to prison, 
and as he sat next to Danton in the tumbrel which conveyed 
them to the guillotine, the calmness of the great leader 
failed to impress him. In his violence, bound as he was, 
he tore his clothes into shreds, and his hare shoulders and 
breast were exposed to the gaze of the surging crowd. Of 
the fifteen guillotined together, including among them 
Hdrault de S^chelles, Westermann, and Philippeaux, 
Desmoulins died third; Danton, the greatest, died last. 
With them also died the hope of the Revolution. But a 
few months were to pass ere it was to be solemnly decreed 
that they had deserved well of humanity ” 

On the 29th of December 1790, Camille had married 
Lucile Duplessis, and among the witnesses of the ceremony 
are observed the names of Brissot, P4bion, and Robespierre. 
The only child of the marriage, Horace-Gamille, was boin 
on the 6th of July 1792 Two days afterwards Desmoulins 
brought it into notice by appearing with it before the 
municipality of Pans to demand “ the formal statement of 
the civil estate of his son.” The boy was afterwards 
pensioned by the French Government. Lucile, Des- 
moulins’s accomplished and affectionate wife was, a few 
days after her husband, and on a false charge, condemned 
to the guillotine, She astonished all onlookers by the 
calmness with which she braved death. 

See the biographies of Desnionhus by Edward Eleury and Jules 
Claretie. The latter, entitled Owmlh Desmouhns md his Wife, has 
been translated into English (London, 1876). The woik of Eoch 
Mercandier, Histovre des hommes de prow, is not trustworthy. 
See also the literature of the K evolution, and especially of the 
Dantonists. The standard edition of Desmouhna’s works is that of 
Matton (T S) 

DE SOTO, Ferdinando (1496 1-1642), a Spam$h. 
captam and explorer, who is frequently accredited w^h, 
honour of being the discoverer of the Mississippi, and is 
certainly onO of the most remarkable of thO JSdorado 
adventurers of the 16bh century. He wa? fco'fh at Zeres 
de Caballeros, in Estremadura, of lan impoyetished family 

^ This is home out hy the regiister ol Jhls hjith ian.4 baptism, and hy 
words m Ms l&st letter to his' wsfe,— die at thirty-four. The 
dates (1762-94) given la nearly eveiy biography of Desmouhns are 
ceEibaiinly inaccurate 
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of good position, and was indebted to tlie favour of 
Pedrarias Davila for the means of pursuing bis studies at 
the university. He commenced active life in 1519 by 
joining bis patron in bis second expedition to Darien, 
where he distinguished himself by his ability and the inde- 
pendence of hi3 demeanour lu 1528 we find him exploring 
the coast of Guatemala arid Yucatan, and in 1532 he 
led a reinforcement of 300 volunteers to the assistance 
of Pizarro in Peru. To him was due the discovery of the 
pass through the mountains to Cuzco , and in the capture 
of that city and in other important engagements he bore a 
brilliant part. After the completion of the conq[U8st De 
Soto, who had landed in America with “ nothing else of 
his own save his sword and target, returned to Spam with 
a fortune of an hundred and fourscore thousand duckets,” 
which enabled him to marry the daughter of his old patron 
Davila, and to maintain “ all the state that the house of a 
nobleman requireth ” The Emperor Charles Y., to whom 
he had lent a portion of his wealth, appointed him governor 
of the Island of Cuba, and adelantado or president of 
Plorida, which was then the object of great inteiest, as 
possibly another Peru. In 1538 he set sail with an 
enthusiastic and richly furnished company of about 600 
men, of whom several had sold all that they possessed to 
furnish their equipment. Lauding in May 1539 at Espiritu 
Santo Bay, on the west coast of the present State of Florida, 
the explorers continued for nearly four yeais to wander from 
one point to another, ever deceived in their expectations, 
and ever allured by the report of the wealth that lay 
beyond. The exact line of their route is in many places 
difficult to identify, hut it seems to have passed N through 
Florida and Georgia as far as 35'’ H. lat., then S to the 
neighbourhood of Mobile, and finally H.W. towards the 
Mississippi This river was reached early in 154:1, and the 
following winter was spent on the Washita. As they were 
returning in 1542 along the Mississippi, De Soto died 
(either in May or June), and his body was sunk in its 
waters. On the failure of an attempt which they made to 
push eastwards again, his men, under the leadership of 
Moscoso, were compelled in 1543 to trust themselves to the 
stream. A voyage of nineteen days brought them to the 
sea, and they then held along the coast to Panuco, in 
Mexico. 

Of tins unfortunate expedition three nariativcs aic extant, of 
seemingly independent oiigiii, and cortauily of very difTerent 
charactei The first was published in 1557 at Evoia, and pio- 
fesses to ho the work of a Portuguese gentleman of Elvas, ivho 
had accompamed the expedition • — Rcla^am wrdadeira dos Tra- 
ialhos q ho ffoimrnador do Fe^nddo d’Souto tfc cortos Fidalgos JPorho- 
gueses passarom no d’ scolrimelo da Provinaia da Frolida Agora 
oiouamUe faitaper liU Fulalgo Behm An English translation was 
published by Hakluyt in 1609, and another by an anonymous 
translator in 1686, the latter being based on a Eiench version 
which had appealed at Paris in 1685 from the pen of Oitn de 
la Gnette, The second nariativo is the famous history of Eloxida 
by the Inca, Garcilasso de la Vega, who obtained his information 
from a Spanish cavalier engaged in the enteipriso , it was com- 
pleted m 1691, lirst appealed at Lisbon in 1606 under the title 
of La Florida dal Ynca, and has since passed through many 
editions in various languages The third is a repoit presented 
to Charles V. of Spain in his Council of the Indies in 1 644, by 
Luis Hernaiidez de Biedma, who had accompanied Do Soto 
as His Majesty’s factor. It is to be found in Ternaux-Compans’s 
Fmieil de Pieces sw la Floride in the Eistoncal Oolleetions of 
Lomsiana, Philadelphia, 1860, and in W. B. Rye’s ropiint for 
the Hakluyt Society of Hakluyt’s translation of the Portuguese 
narrative. 

See Bancroft's Wistory of the United States, vol. i ; 
M’OnUoch, Researches Ooneerninig the Aboriginal Eistory of 
America, Monetto, Eistory of the Discovery cmd Settlement y the 
Talley of the Mississipjn. 

DESSAIX, J osEPn Maeib, Counx (1764-1834), French 
general, was born afc Thonon, in Savoy, September 24, 
1764. He studied medicine, took his degree of doctor at 
Turin, and then went to Paris. When the Kerolutioii 
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broke out he served in the National Guard. Sympathizing 
with the extreme party, he attempted in 1 791 to establish 
its principles in his native land , but, being prosecuted by 
order of the king, he escaped to France. He had organized 
the so-called Legion of the Allohoges, and as its captain 
took part iu the great conflict of August 10, 1792. lu the 
following years he served at the siege of Toulon, in the 
army of the eastern Pyrenees, and m the army of Italy. 
He was captured at the battle of Rivoli, but was soon 
exchanged. In the spring of 1798 Dessaix was elected 
member of the Council of Five Hundred. In consequence 
of his opposition to the revolution of 18 Brumaire (9 th 
November 1799), by which JSTapoleon became supreme, he 
was excluded from the council, retaining, howevei, his 
military command. He was appointed successively com- 
mander of Frankfort and of Bieda, and in September 1803 
was promoted general of brigade, and soon after commander 
of the Legion of Honour. He distinguished himself at the 
capture of Ulm, at the passage of the Tagliamento, and at 
the battle of Wagram His brilliant courage at this battle 
procured Mm from the emperor the surname of “the 
Intrepid,” and the dignity of count of the empire. He was 
also promoted general of division, and named grand officei 
of the Legion of Honour- He took part in the expedition 
to Kussia, and was twice wounded. For several months 
kw was commander of Berlin, and afterwards delivered the 
department of Mont Blanc from the Austrians. His just 
conduct on this occasion earned linn the title of the Bayard 
of Savoy. After the first restoration, Dessaix was created 
chevalier of St Louis. He nevertheless joined Napoleon in 
the campaign of the Hundred Days, and iii 1816 was 
imprisoned for five months. The rest of his life was spent 
in retirement. He died October 26, 1834 

DESSAU, the chief town of the duchy of Anhalt, in 
North Germany, is situated in 61° 61' 6" N. lat and 12° 
18' E. long., on the left bank of the Mulde, nearly two 
miles from its confluence with the Elbe, and 67 miles 
south-west of Berlin, with which it is connected by 
railway. The town has three suburbs. Of its gates tlie 
Zerbster Thor, with the statues of Otto the Eich and 
Albert the Bear, alone remains. The ducal palace, which 
stands in fine pleasuie-grouiids, contains a collection of 
historical curiosities, and a gallery of pictures, including 
works by Cimabue, Lippi, Eubens, Titian, and Vandyck. 
Among the other buildings are the palace of the hereditary 
prince, the theatre and concert room, the administrative 
offices, bank, gymnasium, musical academy, Amelia and 
Wilhelmine Institutes, two hospitals, and the Schlosskircho, 
adorned with paintings by Lucas Cranach, in the most in- 
teresting of which (the Last Supper) are portraits of several 
Beformera. The manufactures of Dessau are woollen, 
linen, and cotton goods, hats, leather, tobacco, and organs 
and other musical instruments ; and there is a consider- 
able trade in corn. In the environs are the ducal villas of 
Georgmm and Luisiiim, the gardens of which, as well as 
those of the neighbouring town of Worlitz, are much 
admired. Dessau was probably founded by Albert the 
Bear ; it was already a town in 1213. It first began to 
grow into importance at the close of the 17th century, iu 
consequence of the religious emancipation of iho Jews iu 
1686, and of the Lutherans in 1697. Moses Mendelssohn, 
the philosopher, was born at Dessau iu 1729. The popu- 
lation in 1875 was 19,621. 

DESTEREO, Nossa SniirHOEA do Destjsrro, or Santa 
Cathaeina, a city of Brazil, the chief town^ of the province 
of Santa Oatharina, on the west coast of tho island from 
wMch the province derives its name, in 27’ 30' S. lat 
and 48°^ 30' W long, It is a small but strongly fortified 
, place, with an excellent harbour, some foreign commerce, 
I and regular intercourse with Rio de Janeiro, from wMoh it 
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is distant about 460 miles. Its public buildings include a 
governor’s palace, an arsenal, a court-house, and a hospital, 
hut none of them have any architectural interest In 1838 
great damage was done to the town by a waters 20 out. 
Population from 7000 to 8000. 

DETMOLD, the chief town of the principality of Lippe, 
in North Germany, is situated on the Werre, at the foot of 
the Teutoburger-Wald, in 51° 56' N. lat and 8° 50' E. long. 
The foundations of the older portion of the town were laid 
in 1300, and those of the newer in 1709. Among the 
chief buildings and institutions are the new palace, in the 
Renaissance style, erected about 1550, the town-house, house 
of correction, penitentiary, military hospital, gymnasium, 
the industrial, commercial, and free schools, the theatre, 
museum of natural science, and public hbrarjn The lead- 
ing industries are linen-weaving, tanmng, brewing, horse- 
dealmg, and the q^uarrying of marble and gypsum. About 
three miles to the south-west of the town is the Grotenhuxg, 
with Bandel’s colossal statue of Hermann or Arminius, the 
leader of the Cherusci. Detmold (Thiatmelli) was in 783 
the scene of a conflict between the Saxons and the troops 
of Charlemagne The population in 1875 was 6982. 

DETROIT, the most important city of Michigan, in the 
United States of America, capital of Wayne county, situated 
on the west hank of the Detroit River (fiom the Fiench 
for a strait), opposite the Canadian town of Windsor 



It is about 7 miles S W. of Tjake St Clair, 55 mdes from 
Lake Huron, and 18 miles N. of Lake Erie, in 42° 20' H. 
lat. and 83° 3' W. long. The river, which there separates the 
United States from Canada, is about half a mule to three 
quarters of a mile wide, and 6^ fathoms deep, and flows 
with a pretty swift current. The population of Detroit has 
increased from 21,019 in 1850 to 45,619 in 1860, and 
79,677 in 1870. Of this last number 35,381 were of 
foreign bitfch, includmg 12,647 Germans. According to 
the State census of 1874, the population of the city was 
101,255 ; while in the neighbouring towns are not fewer 
than 16,000 persons whose business interests are in the 
city. Detroit with its suburbs stretches about five miles, 
along the river, and the central part extends for about two 
mdes back from the shore. The streets generally cross 
each other at right angles, and are from 50 to 100 feet 
wide. They are for the most part ornamented with rows 
of trees A number of avenues, from 100 to 200 feet' 
wide, diverge from the Grand Oircus, ,a spacious park, seflm- 
circular inform, which is diidded into two qia^rants by 
Woodward Avenue. Connected with the Grand Chrcus ui 
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the Campus Martins, a public “place ” about 600 feet long 
and 250 feet wide. The chief public building is the city 
hall, which faces the Campus Martins with fronts on four 
streets, and is one of the finest structures of the kind Lu 
the West. Built of sandstone, and designed after the 
Italian style of architecture, it measures 200 feet long, and 
90 feet wide, and is surmounted by a tower 180 feet high. 
The cost of the building amounted to $600,000 (£120,000), 
Other noteworthy structures are the opera house, the 
office of the Board of Trade, the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, which is the most imposing of the many 
churches in the city, the custom house, containing also the 
post-office, and the Michigan Central Railroad freight dep6t, 
which is 1250 feet long by 102 feet wide. On the Campus 
Martius stands the Michigan Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment. It is of bronze and granite, 55 feet high and about 
20 feet in diameter at the base, It is siiimounted hy a 
colossal bionze statue of an Indian girl representing 
Michigan in defence of the Union The design comprises 
numerous other bronze figures, all of which were cast in 
Munich. 

The commercial facilities of Detroit are very extensive. 
The Detroit River is a connecting link in the great chain 
of lake navigation, and affords the best harbour on the 
lakes. The city is the centre of an extensive railroad 
system, which presents important channels of transportation 
m almost every direction Not fewer than five trunk lines 
diverge to the eastern seaboard. More than 350 vessels 
are owned here, and from ten to thirteen daily lines of 
steamers run to various points on the lakes Thei e is a 
considerable foreign commerce with Canada, the impor ts in 
1875 amounting to $1,680,922, and the exports to 
$2,340,015, 4426 vessels entered and 4356 cleared in 
the foreign trade ; 3968 entered and 3000 cleaied in the 
coastwise trade. The laige quantities of produce, chiefly 
from Michigan, passing eastward tliiough the city by rail 
and water, give to Detroit an extensive domestic commerce. 
The manufacturing iiidustiies of the city are extensive and 
important. The working of iron is carried on innumeious 
blast furnaces, foundries, and other establishments. In 
1875,9 mills manufactured 238,200 barrels of flour; 8 
factories produced more thau 4,000,000 ]]b of chewing and 
smoking tobacco; and 171 establishments made about 

30.000. 000 cigars. Twelve saw-mills annually cut from 

45.000. 000 to 50,000,000 feet of lumber , and 26 brick- 
yards make from 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 bricks a year. 
The extensive Pullman car worlrs, with a capital of about 
$12,000,000, are situated here, also one of the seven pin 
factories in the United States. The city glass worki 
produce about $200,000 worth of glass a year ; and the 
copper smelting works more than $2,000,000 worth of 
ingot copper from Lake Supeiior ore. There are four 
ship-yards and three large dry docks 

Detroit has 10 lines of street railway, with more than 45 
miles of track intersecting the city in every direction. It 
la divided into 11 wards, each returning 2 aldermen to the 
city council, and has a metropolitan police of 100 
members ; 7 steam fire-engines, the stations of which are 
connected by telegraphic alarm apparatus with all parts of 
the city; and ample supplies of water from the riven 
There are 64 churches, 14 asylums and hospitals, 18' 
public schools, 4 public libraries, the lai'gest containing 
about 25,000 volumes ; 2 medical colleges, and 3 mddtcal 
societies ; 8 daily newspapers, and 30 and 

monthly papers and periodicals ; Bettered jpUblic parks ; 
10 banks, with an aggregate capltel -$^,210,000 ; and 
6'2 incorporated companies, resgiseaWtlpg capita] stock to 
the amount bf $22,445,9^>'0i 'The het city debt proper, 
January 1, 18^5, amonnhed to .'$990,340, or about $9'f8 
pet head of the populatioin. 
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Detroit was settled by tie Ereach early in the ISth 
century, and passed into the hands of the English in 1763. 
It was then besieged for eleven months by the Indian 
chief, Pontiac. Ceded to the Ameiicans in 1783, it was 
not occupied by them till 1796. It was incorporated 
as a city in 18‘24, and was the capital of Michigan 
from 1837 to 1847, when that honour was transferred to 
Lansing 

DEUCALION, in Greek legend, corresponds to the 
Biblical Noah. A great flood had destroyed the whole 
race of men except Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha, who 
saved themselves in a boat or ark, from which they landed 
on Mount Othrys, oi, as it was afterwards said, on Mount 
Parnassus. They were then commanded by Zeus to cast 
behind them the bones of their mother, ^.e., the stones of 
the hill side, and from the stones thrown by Deucahon 
sprang men, from those thrown by Pyrrha, women. Hence 
men were called Aaot, “stone lace.” Deucalion's son 
Hellen was the founder of the race of Hellenes. The chief 
locality of this legend was Thessaly , it existed also at 
Dodona, where Deucalion was thought to have introduced 
the worship of Zeus 

DEUTERONOMY. See Pentateuch. 

DEUTSCH, Emanuel Oscar Menahbm (1829-1873), 
an eminent Oriental scholar, was horn on the 28th of 
October 1829, at Neisse, a town in Prussian Silesia He 
was of Jewish extraction j and the family had been 
settled in his native place for several generations. 
When SIX years old, Emanuel begau to attend the 
gymnasium of Neisse, and continued a pupil for two 
years ; after which, in compliance with the earnest wish 
of hia uncle, David Deutsch of Mislowitz, the charge 
of the hoy’s education was tiansf erred to him Bahbi 
Deutsch was a first-rate scholar, deeply learned in the 
Talmud, with stern ideas of duty, as we may infer from the 
fact that he made his nephew rise the whole year round at 
S o’clock, study for the first two hours, and then spend an 
hour m prayer, before allowing him to taste food or light 
a fire. The rest of the day, with the exception of half an 
hour for exercise and recreation, was devoted to hard study. 
This dull routine, which proved at once the foundation of 
his accurate scholarship and of his ill-health, continued till 
Emanuel was thirteen years old, when he returned to 
Neisse, to solemnize his religious majoiity (Bar-mitzva). 
He proceeded once more to the gymnasium, where he 
enrolled in the highest class Ou reaching liis sixteenth 
yeai he began his studies in Berlin University, paying 
special attention to theology and the Talmud. Indeed the 
Talmud was seldom absent from bis thoughts , and, after 
his death, a great accumulation of papers was found, con- 
taining parts of it, copied or translated, beginning in a 
child's hand-writmg, and reaching down to a compaiatively 
late period Deutsch supported himself by teaching, and, 
about two years after going to Berlin, wrote some stories and 
poems on Jewish subjects lor magazines He also mastered 
the English language and studied English literature. In 
1855 Deutsch was offered an appointment as assistant in the 
library of the British Museum, which he gladly accepted. 

“ For nigh twenty years,” he says, “ it was my privilege to 
dwell in the very midst of that panblieon called the British 
Museum, the treasures whereof, be they Egyptian, Home- 
ric, palimpsest, or Babylonian cuneiforms, the mutilated 
glories of the Parthenon, or the Etruscan mysterious 
grotesqueness, were all at my beck and call, all days, all 
hours,” He worked intensely, always aiuiiug at a book on 
the Talmud as his master-piece, and contributed no less 
than 190 papers to Ghambers’s ^ncyclopcedia^ in addition 
to essays in Kitto’s and Smith’s Biblical Dictionaries, and 
articles lu periodicals. In October 1867 his aiLiclo on 
“ The Talmud,” published in the Quarterly Review^ at once 
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made Inm famous It was translated, within twelve months, 
into French, German, Russian, Swedish, Dutch, and 
Danish. He was passionately desirous of travelling in the 
East , and, having obtained leave of absence for ten weeks, 
he left England on the 7th of March 1869. The rapidity 
and fatigue of the journey permanently injured his health , 
hut he thoroughly enjoyed his visit to Palestine, where his 
intense patriotism and finely-strung poetical nature found 
much food for reflection. Never, to the end of liis life, 
did he mention his visit to the Wailing Place of the Jews 
m Jerusalem without profound emotion. He reached 

England on the 10th of May, submitted a valuable report 
of his travels to the tiustees of the British Museum, and 
dehvered a number of lectures, chiefly on Phcenicia. His 
article on “Islam” appeared in the Quarterly Review for 
October 1869 , and, at the same time, overwork, the con- 
sciousness of approaching ill-health, and the death of 
attached friends brought on teirible depiession. Broken 
health contmued to drag him down , and, in the autumn of 
1872, his old longing for the East xeturned so powerfully 
upon him that, aftei obtaining six months leave, he left for 
Italy and Egypt, There a cold moist winter told severely 
on his health. On the 30th of March 1873, he reached 
Cairo, and was ultimately lemoved to Alexandria, wheie, 
becoming rapidly worse, he died on the 12th of May. 
He was buried next day in the Jewish cemetery in 
Alexandria, where a granite stone marks his resting- 
place. Deutsch was one of the hardest workers of tlie 
century, and added to his own special studies of Sanskrit, 
Ohaldaic, Aramaic, and Phcenician, a remaikable acquaint- 
ance with English literature. His Literary Remains, 
edited by Lady Strangford, were published in 1874, 
consisting of nineteen papers on such subjects as “ The 
Talmud,” “Islam,” “Semitic Culture,” “Egypt, Ancient and 
Modern,” “ Semitic Languages,” “ The Targums,” “ The 
Samaritan Pentateuch,” and “ Arabic Poetry ” 
DEUTSCHKHONE, Abenskrone, or Walcz, a town 
of Prussia, at the head of a chstuct in the goveinmcnt of 
Maueuwerder, situated between the two lakes of Arens 
and Eadau, about 15 miles north-west of Schneidomuhl, a 
railway junction 60 miles north of Posen. Besides being 
the seat of the public offices for the district, it possesses a 
Jewish synagogue, and a progymnasiuin established in the 
old Jesuit College, and it manufactuios woollens, tiles, 
brandy, and beer. Population in 1871, 6146. 

DEIJTZ (Latin, Tuitium), an old town of Bhonish 
Piussia, on the right bank of the Bhine, opposite to Cologne, 
with which it IS connected by two bridges. It contains 
the church of St Heribert, built in the 17th century, a 
Protestant church, cavalry barracks, artillery magazines, 
and gas, porcelain, machine, and carriage factories. The 
fortifications of the town form part of the defences of 
Cologne The population in 1875 was 14,613. To the 
I east of Deutz is the manufacturing subuib of Kalk, with 
about 8,500 inhabitants. The old castle in Dentz was in 
1002 made a Benedictine monastery by Heribert, archbishop 
of Cologne. Permission to fortify the town was in 1230 
granted to the citizens by the archbishop of Cologne, 
between whom and the counts of Berg it was in 1240 
divided It was burnt m 1376, 1445, and 1583 ; and in 
1678, after the peace of Nimoguen, the fortifications were 
demolished. They were rebuilt iu 1816, 8ice Cologne. 

DEUX FONTS, in German ZioeihrUehn, and iu Latin 
Bipontmm, a town of Bavaria, in the Palatinate, 60 miles 
west of Spires, on the Erbach, which ultimately finds its 
way to the Moselle. Besides a court of appeal for the 
Palatinate, a penitentiary, and various administrative 
offices, it possesses a public library, a gymnasium, and a 
synagogue. Its most important buildings are the old ducal 
palace, greatly damaged by the French iu the 18th century, 
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and in 1868 transformed into a court-house, Alexander’s 
Chmch, with the ducal bunal-place, and the church which 
was built by Charles XI of Sweden. The industry of the 
inhabitants is mainly devoted to the manufacture of cotton, 
silk-plush, tobacco, and oil. Population in 1875, 9349. 

Deux Pouts, -which derives its name from the -two bridges over 
the Erbach, was before 1394 the seat of an. imperial countship On 
the partition of the Palatinate, with which it had been incorporated, 
it became in 1410 an independent duchy, which in 1654 fuinished 
a Ving to Sweden in the person of Charles Gustavns The death of 
Charles XII in 1718 hioke its connection with the Swedish crown ; 
and the extinction of the Klenhnrg line, to which it was nex-fc 
transmitted, passed it on to the present ruling family of Bavana. 
In literary history it is interesting as the place wheie the Bipontine 
editions of the Greek, Latin, and Prench classics were published 
by a learned society in the latter part of the 18tli century. See 
J. G Grollms, Ongines Biponhnce, 1761-1769 ; Lehmann, VoU- 
standige GescJiichts des Herzogtliums ZweilrucJcen, Munich, 1867* 

DEVAFKAYAGA, a town of British India, in the pre- 
sidency of Bengal and province of Gurhw'al, in 30“ 9' N. 
lafc and 78" 39' E. long It is one of the five sacred towns of 
the Hindus, — a pre-eminence which it owes to its position 
at the confluence of the Alakananda and the Bhagirathi, 
whose united waters constitute the Ganges proper. It 
stands at an elevation of 2266 feet above the sea 

DEVELOPMENT See Embryology and Evolution. 

DEVENTER, or, by corruption, Demteb, a town of 
Holland, in the province of Overyssel, about 25 miles 
north of Arnheim, on the right bank of the Yssel, which 
there receives the waters of the Schipbeek, and is crossed 
by a bridge of boats. It is a clean, prosperous place, and 
at the same time preserves a large number of ancient 
buildings as well as its fortifications Of special interest 
are the Protestant church of St Leivin, which dates 
from 1334, occupies the site of an older structure of 
the 11th century, and possesses some fine stained glass; 
the Roman Catholic oereherJe, with three ancient gospels , 
the BergJcerh, which belonged to the Premonstratensians , 
the town-hall, built m 1693, containing a remarkable 
painting by Terburg, who was for some time burgomaster 
of the town ; and the weigh-house, which dates from 1523. 
There are also cavalry-barracks, an arsenal, a court-house, 
a hospital, and a lunatic asylum; while among the 
scientific and educational institutions, an observatory, a 
gymnasium, and a high school may be mentioned. The 
last, known as the Athenasum” down to 1864, dates from 
1830, and has a library of 6000 volumes, inclusive of a 
number of Oriental MSS , several inmiiahula^ and a 13th 
century copy of Reynard the Fox. The archives of the 
town are of considerable value from the fact that it was 
the chief town of a province. Besides a good agricultural 
trade, the inhabitants carry on the weaving of carpets, 
woollens, and silks, cottou-printing, and iron-founding ; and 
their honey-cakes are exported in, large quantities to all 
parts of the Netherlands. Population m 1869, 17,983. 

Deventer is mentioned in 778 in connection with a Saxon 
inroad, hut its importance only dates fiom the 11th century 
In 1123 it -was relieved by the erapeior Henry Y. from an 
investment by the duke of Saxony and the bishop of Mnnstei 
To Queen Eleanor of England it was indebted for the monastery 
of the Eecollets, and in 1356 she breathed her last within its 
walls During the War of Independence it was treacherously sur- 
rendered to the Spaniards by Edwaid Stanley, an Englishman, 
hut was recaptured in 1691 by Piince Maunce of Orange. Its 
bishopnc, which had been established only in 1669, was then 
abolished , and in the following year it was found necessary to 
destroy its wooden bridge over the Yssel. In 1813 it was in- 
vested by the Alhea ; and m 1814 the French withdrew in terms 
of the peace 

DEVEREUX. See Essex, Earls oe. 

DE VIGNY, Alfred Victor, Count (1797--1863), a 
distinguished French poet and novelist, was born at 
Loches, in Touraine, March 27, 1797 (or 1799). His 
father, a man of noble descent, was a cavalry officer, who 
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had served with distinction in the Seven Years’ War. His 
mother was the daughter of an admiral. Tales of mihtary 
achievements and tiaditions of the ancien regime were 
familiar to him in his cliildhood, and furnished the most 
powerful influences towards the formation of h's character 
and the direction of his early ambition. He received his 
education at Pans, at the school of M. Hix ; but, his 
royalist sympathies being threatened by the prevailing 
admiration for the empire, he was removed and placed 
under a private tutor. After the first restoration of the 
Bourbons he was admitted, at the age of sixteen, into the 
musqueteers of the royal household, and in this capacity 
he accompanied the royal family to Ghent in 1815. In 
the following year, on the suppiession of the musqueteers, 
he passed into the royal guard. He remained m the army 
about thirteen years, and attained the rank of captain, but 
without seeing active service , and, wearied with the 
dulness of the life which he had de.sired, resigned his com- 
mission in 1827. He had not long before married a rich 
English lady. The leisure of his soldier-life had not been 
wasted Not only was he gaining knowledge by observa- 
tion of men and experience of life, but he meditated much, 
and, as he says, had all his works m his head, — '' ils 
marchaient avec moi . . . et quand on m’arr^tait, j’6crivais ” 
His first publication was a volume of poems, winch appeared 
in 1822 Some of these had already been published in 
periodicals ; and he was therefore starting on his poetical 
career about the same time that Victor Hugo was writing 
his earliest Odes and Lamartine his earliest Meditations. 
Two years later (1824) he published the poem of Eloa, a 
graceful embodiment of a delicate fancy. It is the story 
of a bright creature, sister of the angels,” horn of a tear 
of the Saviour, and whose tender pity for the evil spirit 
becomes the occasion of hei own fall. This was followed 
by several other poems, Le Eeluge, Moise, Eolorida, &:c. 
In these latei pieces De Vigny shows himself to have been 
under the powerful influence of Victor Hugo. Hitherto, 
however, notwithstanding the evident tokens of his genuine 
inspiration as a poet, he had not attained general recogni- 
tion. This he first secured, won it even by storm, by the 
publication, in 1826, of his historical romance, Ging-Mars, 
the story of a conspiracy under Louis XIII. This work 
appeared one year before Manzoni’s famous novel, I 
Promessi Sposi ; and both works were among the most 
noteworthy productions of the school of Walter Scott, 
whose Continental reputation was then at its height. The 
book had an immense run, and passed through many edi- 
tions In its pages the author shows himself qualified 
to present in. a masterly and truthful way the character 
of an age, to draw vigorous portraits of great historical 
figures, and to depict feeling with delicacy and simplicity. 
It was about this time that De Vigny’s friendship with 
Lamartine began. He was now one of the recognized chiefs 
of the new school, the Romantic, and one of the editors of 
the Muse fraiK^aiss. In 1829 he produced a translation of 
Othello, which was acted at the Th4^tre Eran^ais, but was 
not very warmly received. His next dramatic attempt was 
La MarBchale d’Ancre, performed at the Od6on in 1831, 
It is characterized as a learned study of the period, wanting 
the breath of life and the fire of poetic passion. These 
qualities were present in superabundance in. his next and 
last dramatic work, Ghatterton, produced in 1835. 
Although faulty in construction, and better fitted for the 
closet than for the stage, this powerful play has kept its 
place in the theatrical repertory. De Vigny’s remarkable 
prose work, entitled Stello, ou les Diahles hleus, appeared 
in 1832. It consists of three biographical studies, the 
subjects of which are three unfortunate poets, Gilbert, 
Ghatterton, and Andr^ Chenier, whose fate is narrated to 
Stello, an invalid poet, by a philosophical physician, le 
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docteur noir. True in spirit while inaccurate m detail, 
these stories, exquisitely told, are intended to teach, poets 
the lesson o£ self-renunication Stella was followed, in 
1835, by another prose work of equal, perhaps superior, 
literary merit, entitled Servitude et grandeur miLttaire. 
This too, hke Stella, is composed of three stones j and in 
these IS depicted the soldier’s life, his suflfermgs, his duty, 
and his true leward. “ The poem of human life,” says J. 
S. Mill, in his review of De Yigny’s works {Dissertations, 
vol. i), “is opened before us,' and M de Vigny does but 
chant from it, in a voice of subdued sadness, a few strains 
telling of obscure wisdom and unrewarded virtue, — of those 
antique characters which, without self-glorification or hope 
of being appreciated, carry out, as he expresses it, ‘ the 
sentiment of duty to its extremest consequences.’ ” De 
Vigny’s latest gift to the world was his Poemes philo- 
sophiques, or Zes Destinees, part of which appeared m his 
hfe-time in the Revue des Deux Maudes , the rest, with 
these, were published after his death by his liteiary 
executor. These poems are mainly utterances of unbelief 
and despondency, intermixed with exhortations to a stoical 
resignation and self-reliance. De Vigny was received at 
the French Academy in January 1846 , but, in con- 
sequence of the coldness of the reception and the offensive 
speech of M. Mold on the occasion, he refused to be 
presented to the king He died at Pans, after severe 
and prolonged suffermgs bravely borne, September 17, 
1863 (w.L. E c ) 

DEVIL IS the name which has been given in the Hew 
Testament and in Christian theology to a supreme evil 
personality supposed to rule over a kingdom of evil spirits, 
of whom he is the chief, and to be the restless and unfail- 
ing adversary of God and man. The Hebrew term denot- 
ing “ adversary,” or Satan, is also applied to this supreme 
evil spirit, or prince of the kmgdom of evil There can 
be no question that such an evil spirit is frequently spoken 
of in the Hew Testament. He is designated by various 
names in addition to these mentioned, such as “the 
Tempter,” “Beelzebub,” “the Prince ot Devils,” “the 
Strong One,” “ the Wicked One,” “ the Enemy,” or “ the 
Hostile One.” Throughout the Gospels these terms are 
used interchangeably, and in all cases seem to denote the 
same active power or personality of evil outside man and 
exercising influence over him. It may be a question how 
far Jesus Christ himself acknowledges the existence of such 
an evil power, but there can be no question that such a 
being was recognized in the current belief of the Jews in 
His time. 

But it is also certain that this belief amongst the 
Jews was one of gradual growth, and is not to be traced in 
the Old Testament m any such definite form as we meet 
With it in the Hew. The expression “ Satan,” is indeed 
found m the Old Testament, but only five times, if so 
frequently, as a proper name, — thrice m the book of Job 
(i. 6, 12; li. 1), once in the opening of the 21st chap, of 1 
Chronicles (although here the allusion to a distinct person- 
ality may be held doubtful), and m Zechariah (iii 1). In 
all other places where the word occurs, “ Satan ” is used in 
its common sense of “ adversary,” a sense in which it also 
occurs m the Gospels, in the well-known passage (Matt. 
XVI 23) where our Lord addresses St Peter, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan,” or “adversary.” The books of 
Chronicles and Zechariah are indisputably amongst the 
latest writings of the Old Testament , and, although the 
date of Job is unsettled, it may also be presumed to belong 
to a late period in the history of revelation. In the eailier 
prophetic literature of the Hebrews there is no recognition 
of any spirit of evil at war with Jehovah. All power and 
dominion are, on the contrary, clearly ascribed to Jehovah 
himself, who is supremo in heaven, on earth, and under 
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the earth The connection of Satan with the serpent in 
the garden of Eden in Genesis (iii. 1-7) is an inference of 
later dogmatic opinion, arising probably out ol the use of 
the expression “ Old Serpent ” applied to Satan in Hev. 
(xx 2), but receives no countenance from the scriptural 
narrative itself, which speaks of the serpent purely as an 
animal, and pronounces a curse against him with reference 
to his animal nature solely. The idea of a distinct 
personality of evil, therefore, is not to be found in the 
earlier Hebrew Scriptures, and is, in fact, inconsistent with 
the cardinal principle of the older Hebrew theology that 
Jehovah was the sole source of all power, the author both 
of good and evil, who hardened Pharaoh’s heart (Exod. x. 
27), and sent a lying spirit among the prophets of Ahab (I 
Kings wn 20-3). Even in the later Scriptuies in which 
“ Satan ” is spoken of as a distinct person, there is little or 
no analogy betwixt what is said of such a peison m these 
Scriptures and what is said of him in the Hew Testament. 
The “Satan” of the book of Job is described as coming 
among the “sons of God” to present himself before the 
Lord He is the image of malice, lestlessness, and envy — 
the willing messenger of evil to Job ; but he is not repre- 
sented as the impeisonation of evil, oi as a spiritual assail- 
ant of the patriaich He is really a delegated agent in the 
hands of Jehovah to execute His will, and the evils with 
which he assails Job are outward evils. The picture is 
quite difterent from that of the “ Archangel ruined,” or 
the devil, or Satan, of later theology. 

The question then arises as to the special source of the 
conception of the devil as a fallen and evil spirit The 
explanation commonly given of this conception by our 
modern critical schools is that it spiang out of the intei- 
course of the Jews with the Persians during their period of 
exile. In the Persian, or Iranian, mythology it is well 
known that a personal power of evil was conspicuously re- 
cognized. The Iranian religion divided the world betwixt 
two opposing self-existent deities, the one good and the 
other evil, but both alike having a share in creation and in 
man. Oiinuzd, or Ahmainazda, was holy and true, and to 
be honoured and woishippcd. But Ahriman, or Anra- 
mainyu, the evil-minded, the spirit ot darkness, was no 
less powerful, and claimed an equal share of man’s homage. 
These were the good and the evil m thought, word, and 
deed. Man has to choose betwixt the two He cannot 
serve both. With this dualistic system the J ews came in 
contact during their captivity at Babylon, and are supposed 
to have retained permanent traces of it in their subsequent 
j theology. The conception of the devil, and of a lower 
kingdom of demons, or devils, is the evident illustration of 
this The case is put m this way by a Christian writer of 
moderation and knowledge • — “ That the Hebrew prophets 
had reiterated their belief in one God with the most pro- 
found conviction is not to be questioned ; but as liUlo can 
it be doubted that, as a people, the J ews had exhibited 
little impulse towards monotheism, and that from this time 
(the period of their captivity) we discern a readiness to 
adopt the Zoroastnan demonology ” (Cox’s Aryan Mytho- 
logy, ii. 356). The conception of Satan in the later 
canonical books of Chronicles and Zechariah is even 
attributed to this source. “ Thus far Satan had appeared, 
as in the book of Job, among the ministers of God; but in 
later books we have a closer approximation to the Iranian 
creed. In Zechariah and the first book of Chronicles, 
Satan assumes the character of Ahriman, and appears as 
the author of evil. Still later he becomes the prince of 
devils, the source of wicked thoughts, the enemy of the 
Word and Son of God” {Ibid., p. 361). 

The process by which the Jewish mind worked out this 
conception and the whole scheme of demonology found in 
the Hew Testament was of course gradual. The Book of 
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Wisdonij a product of Alexaudriau-Je-wisli thought iu 
the 2d century before Christ, which speaks of the devil 
having “ through envy introduced ovil into the world ” (u 
24), is supposed to represent a stage in this development , 
and the apocryphal books of Enoch and Esdras (IV ), the 
former of which is pre-Christian, indicate further stages 
Another stage is supposed to be marked by the recognition 
of a “ devil,” or evil spirit, under the name of Asmodeus, 
111 the book of Tobit (150 no.) There is certainly a 
remarkable analogy betwixt parts of the eschatological 
teaching of the book of Enoch and other apocryphal books 
and that of the gospels But the development of Jewish 
theology as a whole, in the ages immediately antecedent to 
Christianity, is still involved in considerable obscurity ; and 
it IS difllcult to say how much of the eschatology and 
demonology of the New Testament is to be regarded as 
original, and how much as derived or inherited from prior 
modes of thought. 

It must also be conceded that, even should we accept 
the modern critical theory of the rise of the New Testament 
conception of the devil and of demons, there is much in 
it that must be pronounced very different from the 
Zoroastrian or Iranian conception The devil of the 
gospels is in some respects very unlike the Ahriman of 
Zoroastrianism- He is in no sense a twin-creator of man. 
He has no original share in him, and no right to his 
homage. In the Persian system the warfare of good or 
evil IS a warfare of balanced forces But the evil persouahty 
of the New Testament, powerful as he is, and always the 
enemy of the divine, is yet a subordinated and inferior 
being. He is the tempter of the Son of God and the 
enemy of man He has power on earth, and even a certain 
power over the Son of man , and yet the Son can restrain 
and bid him get behind Him. The subordinated forces of 
evil — the demons — are all subj oct to Christ. They hear His 
word and obey it. In short, the devil of the New Testa- 
ment is, in comparison with the source of evil recognized 
by Zoroastrianism, a limited power. He is a subordinate 
although insurrectionary spuifc, working by spiritual means 
upon the heart of man, and in no sense a native power 
having an original or creative hold of him. This sets the 
evangelical conception on a higher level than the Persian, 
and proves that the Jewish mmd, supposing that it did 
borrow certain impulses from the Iranian dualism with 
which it came in contact in the period of exile, yet wrought 
out the conception in the depth of its own religious and 
moral consciousness within the sphere of revealed truth 
which was its great educational medium. 

The idea of an evil personality was therefore so far a 
native growth of the Jewish mind, working upon hints 
contained, although not developed, in the earlier Hebrew 
Scriptures. It is evident fiom various passages, both of 
the Pentateuch (Lev. xvii. 17 , Deut. xxxii. 17) and of the 
piophetic Scriptures and the Psalms (Isa xui, 21, xxxiv. 
14, Jer. XV. 36; Ps. cvi. 37), that the Hebrews were 
cognizant of evil beings supposed to dwell in darkness and 
waste places. The names applied to those beings in the 
passages referred to are various, sometimes seirim — ^ht. goats 
(Lev. xvii. 7 , Isa. xiii. 21), and sometimes shedim (Deut. 
xxxii. 17), probably a name for demigods, both phrases 
being translated “ devils ” in our authorized version of the 
Pentateuch. This translation suggests later associations ; 
but sucb expressions plainly denote a belief in evil beings, 
the survival, probably, in the Hebrew consciousness of 
fragments of an older native faith which deified the powers 
of evil as well as of good. Some have traced a similar 
survival in the name Azazel, translated in our version 
scape-goat (Levit. xvi. 8, 10, 26), and which has been 
supposed to represent an evil being haunting the desert, 
to which was devoted the goat sent away on the great day of 
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atonement. This opinion is disputed by others on grounds 
both philological and theological But it may be almost 
certainly assumed that, with all the jealous monotheism of 
the Jews, there was an undergrowth of darker conceptions, 
pointing to evil existences opposed to the divine, and that 
to some extent the later idea of the devil sprang out of this 
natural growth in the Hebrew mind of an evil side to 
nature and to life This process of growth may have been 
greatly aided by contact with the Peisian dualism, and 
especially the idea of a kingdom and hierarchy of evil 
powers seems to have been indebted to this source. But 
it was also largely original, and at the end, as at the 
beginning, the Jewish and Christian conceptions of the 
devil and his angels were very distinct from those of the 
Persian faith. They belong to a higher level of thought, 
and are the product of a more advanced stage of moral and 
spiritual feeling 

The idea of the devil so clearly expressed in the New 
Testament passed as a dominant factor into the early 
Christian theology, acquiring for many centuries an always 
deeper hold on the popular religious imagination. In the 
writings of the fathers of the 2d and 3d centuries the devil 
plays an important part. The whole of the Roman imperial 
system, and all that opposed the progress of the gospel, 
was identified with his langdom Satan was the “ prince 
of this world,” he was the rival and caricature of the divine. 
" Satan,” said Tertullian, " is God’s ape,” and the saying 
passed into a proverb. He fell by pride and arrogance and 
envy of the divine creation (Iren., Adv. Rcer., iv, 40). 
He was, according to Cyprian {De Unitate Bed.), the author 
of all heresies and delusions ; he held man by reason of his 
sm in rightful possession, and man could only be rescued 
from his power by the ransom of Christ’s blood This ex- 
traordinary idea of a payment or satisfaction to the devil 
being made by Christ as the price of man’s salvation is 
found both in Irenseus [Adv. Rosr.^ v. 1. 1 ) and in Oiigen, 
and may be said to have held its sway in the church for 
nearly a thousand years. And yet Origeri is credited with 
the opinion that, bad as the devil was, he was not 
altogether beyond hope of pardon In this as in other 
respects the early Alexandrian school showed a milder and 
broader type of thought than the prevailing theology of the 
church. Occasionally m later times the milder opinion 
was expressed, as by Gregory of Nyssa in the 4th century ; 
but gradually it vanished, and the devil was drawn by the 
theological pencil in daiker and more terrible colours. 
Augustine greatly helped to strengthen and confirm the 
darker view, and to give in this as m other things a 
gloomier tinge to religious thought. During the Middle 
Ages the belief in the devil was absorbing — saints conceived 
themselves and others to be in constant conflict with him, 
Ct is hardly possible for us now, as M. Eeville says in his 
short treatise on the subject, " to imagine to what a degree 
this belief controlled men’s whole lives. It was the one 
fixed idea with every one, particularly from the 13th to the 
15th century — the period at which we may consider this 
superstition to have reached its climax.” The supeistition 
showed certainly but slight signs of yielding in the 15th, or 
even in the 16th or 17th centuries. Luther lived in a 
constant consciousness of contact and opposition with the 
evil one At his study, in bed, or in his cell, the devil 
was incessantly interfering with his work or rest. As he 
was going to begin his studies he heard a noise which he 
immediately interpreted as proceeding from his enemy. 
“ As I found he was about to begin again, I gathered 
together my books and got into bed. Another time in the 
night I heard him above my cell walking in the cloister ; 
but as I knew it was the devil I paid no attention to him 
and went to sleep.” Again he says . " Early this morning, 
when I awoke the fiend came and began disputing with 
VII. — i8 
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me. ‘ Thou art a great sinner,’ said be. I replied, ‘ Canst 
thou not tell me something new, Satan ” 

This realism of belief in an evil power near to man, and 
constantly assailing him, continued more or less all through 
the 17th century, and was especially strong, as Mr Buckle 
has shown in his well-known volumes, in Scotland, He 
has somewhat overcharged his picture , but he presents at 
the same time indisputable facts which leave no doubt that 
the clergy and people alike imagined that “the devil was 
always and literally at hand — that be was haunting them, 
speaking to them, and tempting them Go where they 
would he was there.” With the rise of a rationalistic 
temper throughout Europe, in the 18th century, this belief 
m the pervading influence of diabolic agency began to 
disappear. The sense of the supernatural decayed in all 
directions, and especially the old belief in the arbitrary 
contiol exercised by an evil power over human destiny. 
And while the religions impulse has gamed greatly since 
then, and shown renewed vigour both in an evangelical and 
catholic duection, it cannot be said that the earlier faith in 
the operations of a personal devil has acquired reascendency 
It may be still the prevailing opinion of Christendom that 
there is an evil power working in the world opposed to the 
divine ; but whether this power is personal, or how far it 
touches the human will, or again, whether there is a 
subterranean kingdom of demons with a prince of demons 
or devil at their head, and how far such a kingdom has any 
relation to human destiny, are all questions that must be 
held to be very unsettled, or maintained with very doubtful 
confidence in any section of the Christian church. It is 
our business simply to note such a change in the attitude 
of Christian belief, and not to express any opinion as to its 
advantage or otherwise. It is too much to speak with M. 
Eeville of Satan as a “fallen majesty /’ but the idea of 
the devil certainly no longer bulks in Christian thought as 
it once did, nor is his reign the recognized influence that 
it once was over human life and experience. (j- t ) 
DEVIL EISH, or Sea Devil {LopMus piscatorius), an 
Acanthopterygian fish belonging to the family Pediaulati, 
so named from its hideous aspect, produced mainly by the 
enormous size of its head in proportion to the rest of its 
body. The latter tapers ojT rapidly towards the tail, and 
gives the creature the appearance of a gigantic tadpole — a 
resemblance to which it owes the name of frog-fish, applied 
to it from the earliest times. The cleft of the mouth is 
also exceedingly wide, measuring II inches in a specimen 
4|- feet dong 5 and when the mouth is open the lower jaw 
protrudes beyond the upper, while both jaws are armed 
with several rows of formidable teeth. The pectoral fins 
are broad, and are rendered conspicuous by the prolonga- 
tion of the carpal bone.s to which they are attached ; the 
ventral fins are palmate, and are placed far forward on the 
body. The sea devil is a sluggish fish, and, being at the 
same time exceedingly voracious, is said to have recourse 
to stratagem in order to satisfy its inordinate appetite. 
Three anterior dorsal spines, isolated from the others, and 
attached to the head in front of the eyes, are so modified 
as to form long filiform appendages, two of these being 
articulated to the skull by means of a bony ring, and thus 
capable of being moved in all directions by appropriate 
muscles, while the end of the front tentacle is broad and 
flattened, and of a shining, silvery aspect Concealing 
itself in the mud of the sea-bottom, it waves these tentacles 
aloft, and the silvery extremity of the front filament acts 
as a bait m tempting the smaller fishes to approach near 
enough to he seized by the capacious jaws beneath. On this 
account the creature has received the name of angler, or 
fishing frog. The lobes, which form a fringe around the 
anterior part of the body, probably perform, although in a 
minor degree, the same function as the angling apparatus 


on the head. Although its prey is usually taken at the 
bottom, it has been known to ascend and float upon the 
surface of the water m search of food, and thus sometimes 
to capture sea fowl. Not unfrequently, also, it lays hold 
on cod or other fish as these are being drawn up hooked to 
the fisherman’s line, and when caught with other fishes in 
the net it busies itself in devouring as many as possible of 
its fellow-prisoners. As a food fish the sea devil is value- 
less, but as the process of its digestion proceeds but slowly, 
the fishermen often capture it for the fish contained in its 
stomach Couch tells of one which, when opened, 
contained nearly tbree-fonrths of a hundred of herrings, all 
of them fit for the market, It attains a length of 8 feet, 
ordinary specimens measuring about 3^ feet. It is an 
inhabitant of the seas of the temperate regions of Europe, 
North America, Asia, and Africa. 

DEVISE See Will. 

DEVIZES, a municipal and parliamentary borough and 
maiket town of England, in North Wilts, situated on the 
Kennet and Avon canal, 86 miles west of London by rail. 
It stands on a plateau in the centre of the county, near the 
northern limit of Salisbury Plain, The town, which is of 
considerable antiquity, consists of a maiket-place with 
streets diverging therefrom. Some of the houses retain 
their antique timber construction In the middle of the 
market-place there stands a large cross erected by Lord 
Sidmoutli m 1815. The piincipal public buildings are the 
town hall, the corn exchange (a spacious and handsome 
building), the county jail, the Bear Club chanty school, 
and the churches. St John’s Church dates from the rcigu 
of Henry L, but has received numerous additions and 
repairs, and was restored in 1863, it belongs to rhe Norman 
Perpendicular style of architecture. The building is com- 
plete, with nave, transept, chancel, and chantry chapels 
St Mary’s is also of ancient origin, bub was mostly lebuilb 
in the i5th century. Besides these there are chapels be- 
longing to the various nonconformist bodies. Devizes at one 
time was famous foi its woollen manufactures, but these have 
long been discontinued, and the only articles now nuuiu- 
factuied are silk and snuff. Ale is also brewed There is, 
however, a large trade in grain cariied on ; and the Devizes 
corn-market is one of the most important in the west of 
England, The town is said to have taken its rise after the 
erection of the formidable castle which once stood there, 
but has now entirely disappeared. This fortress was built 
about the year 1132 by Bishop Koger of Salisbury, in the 
reign of Henry I. In 1138 it was seized by Stephen in 
his campaign against the bishops, and three years 
thereafter was taken and held by Robert Fitz Herbert on 
behalf of Queen Maud, He did not, however, retain 
possession of it foi any length of time. It was eventually 
dismantled in 1376, During the wars of the common- 
wealth Devizes was unsuccessfully besieged by Waller in 
164-3, but was taken by Fairfax and Cromwell two years 
later. It received its borough charter from Maud under 
the name of J)e Vies/ and it is governed by a mayor, 6 
aldermen, and 18 councillors. Eiom the time of Edward 
III. it was represented in Parliament by two members, but 
the Reform Act of 1868 reduced its representation to one 
member. The borough, which has an area of 907 acres, 
is divided into two wards — north and soutli. Population 
in 1861, 6654 ; and in 1871, 6839. 

DEVONPORT, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
of England, in the county of Devon, contiguous to the 
towns of East Stonehouse and Plymouth, the seat of one 
of the royal dockyards, and an important naval and 
military station. It is situated immediately above Ply- 
mouth Sound, occupying a triangular peninsula formed by 
Stonehouse Pool on the east and the Hamoaze on the west. 
The town proper is inclosed by a line of ramparts 12 feet 
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high, protected by a ditch of about 15 feet in depth, 
excavated out of the solid limestone. Three gates — the 
Stonehouse gate, the Stoke barrier, and the North barrier — 
afford communication respectively with East Stonehouse, 
Stoke, and Morice Town, the last two being subuibs of 
Devonport. The streets are laid out with regularity, and 
are paved with a peculiaily white limestone that gives an 
air of great cleanliness to the town. A copious supply of 
water is provided by means of a conduit from Dartmoor. 
The public buildings are both handsome and numerous. The 
town hall, erected in 1821-22 partly after the design of 
the Parthenon, is distinguished by an elegant Doric portico , 
while near it are the public library, in the Egyptian style 
of architecture, and a conspicuous column or Doric pillar 
built of Devonshire granite. This monument, which is 
100 feet high, was raised in commemoration of the naming 
of the town m 1824. There are numerous churches 
belonging to the different religious denominations. Besides 
the parish church, which is small, several chapels of ease 
have within the present century been erected in vaiious parts 
of the town. One of them, a handsome edifice budt in 
1814-15 at a cost of £24,000, is situated in the dockyards, 
and was erected for the special use of those employed 
there. Of the Government buildings the principal are a 
spacious hospital outside the barriers, the Eaglan bairacks, 
and the residences of the military and naval chief officers. 
On Mount Wise, which is defended by a battery, stands 
the military residence, or Government house, which is 
occupied by the commander of the western district ; and 
near at hand is the other residence, the port admiral’s house. 
Mount Wise itself and the parade foim interesting features 
of the place, and tend greatly to the amenity of the town — 
the prospect from the former being one of the finest in the 
south of England. The most noteworthy object, however, 
in connection with Devonport is the royal dockyard, 
which extends along the shore of the Hamoaze from 
Mutton Cove to Keyham Lake, a distance of about If miles. 
The naval dockyard, which formed the nucleus of the 
town, is situated within the ramparts, and covers an aiea 
of 75 acres, with a wharfage of 1160 yards , while beyond 
the rampaits, and higher up the Hamoaze, is the more 
recently constructed Keyham steam yard, connected with 
the former by means of a tunnel 900 yards long. Keyham 
steam yard occupies an area of 100 acres , and its docks 
are built of granite In connection with the dockyards are 
the gun wharf, and extensive store-houses and factories. 
The number of hands employed in the works is very large, 
varying from 3000 to 4000, according to circumstances , 
and it may be said that, with the exception of a brewery in 
the suburb of Morice Town, the only manufactory of the 
place is that belonging to the Government The history 
of Devonport is of comparatively recent date. After the 
outbreak of war with France in 1689 William III 
established an aisenal there in connection with the neigh- 
bouring naval station of Plymouth, and it received the 
name of Plymouth Dock, Its proportions were, however, 
somewhat limited until in 1761 and in 1771 extensive 
additions were made, and since then it has steadily in- 
creased in importance In 1824 it received its present 
distinctive name, and by the Keform Act of 1832 it was 
erected into an independent borough leturnmg 2 members 
to Parliament. The municipal borough, which is co-exten- 
sive with the parish of Stoke-Damerel, is subdivided into 
6 wards, and covers an area of 1760 acres; while the area 
of the parliamentary borough, which includes East Stone- 
house, extends to 1950 acres. The town is governed by a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, and 35 councillors, and has a separ- 
ate commission of the peace The ground on which Devon- 
port stands is for the most part the property of the St 
Auhyn family, whose steward holds a court leet and a court 
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baron annually. The population of the municipal borough 
was, in 1851, 38,180; in 1861, 60,440; and in 1871, 

49,449 — the males being shghtly more numerous than the 
females. The population of the parliamentary borough in 
1871 was 64,034 See Plymouth and Dockyards 
DEVONSHIKE, one of the south-western counties of Plate ill 
England, the third m extent in the country, being exceeded 
only by York and Lincoln. According to the latest survey, 

It contains 1,594,852 acres — equal to about 2492 square 
miles. On the N, and N W, the county is hounded by the 
Biistol Channel, on the S. by the English Channel; on 
the W, it adjoins Cornwall, on the E, Dorset and Somer- 
set. In form, Devonshire is very irregular ; but it sends 
out one long promontory towards the S., and on tlie N. the 
coast line trends sharply southward near Ilfracombe, and is 
broken into the deep hollow of Bideford Bay 

General aspect . — ^Nearly the whole area of Devonshire is 
uneven and hilly. It contains the highest land in England, 
south of the Yorkabirelngleboiough , and the scenery, much 
varied, is in mostpaits of the county very striking and pictur- 
esque The great feature of Devoushii e is the granitic district 
of Dartmoor, so named fiom the principal iiver which rises 
onit, the Dart, and occupying an area of about 130, 000 acres. 

This great plateau, the mean height of which is about 1500 
feet, rises in the southern division of the county, and is 
more or less conspicuous from all the lower tracts. It 
15 the highest and easternmost in a broken chain of granite 
elevations, which extends to the SciUy Islands. Steep 
heights, crested with masses of broken granite, locally 
named tors, break up from the mam table land in all 
directions, and are often singularly fantastic m outline. 

The highest of these is Yestor, 2050 feet, in the northern 
quarter , whilst one of the most conspicuous is Heytor, 

1501 feet, in the south Dartmoor is a region of heather, 
and the central portion has been a royal forest from a 
period before the Conquest Its grand wastes contrast 
finely with the wild but wooded region which imme- 
diately surrounds the granite (and along winch occurs the 
most picturesque scenery in Devonshire), and with the 
rich cultivated country lying beyond. It is this rich 
country which has given Devonshire the name of the 
Garden of England. The most noticeable districts are the 
so-called Vale of Exeter, covering an area of about 200 
square miles, and including the meadows which surround 
Creditori, the richest in the county, and the South Hams, 
the extent of which is not very clearly defined, but which 
covers the deep projection between the mouths of the Dart 
and the Erme Another very picturesque division extends 
eastward of Exeter as far as the Dorsetshire border. The 
north and south coasts of the county differ much in cha- 
racter and climate, the north being by far the more bracing, 

Both have grand chff and rock scenery, not exceeded by 
any in England or Wales ; and, as a rule, the country 
immediately inland is of great beauty The general 
verdure of Devonshire, and its broken hilly character, are 
the features which everywhere most strongly assert them- 
selves The least picturesque part of the country is that 
toward the centre, which is occupied by some portions of 
the Carboniferous formation 
The principal WiM’s rise on Dartmoor, and aie — ^the Teign, 
the Dart, the Plym, and the Tavy, falling into the English 
Channel, and the Taw and the Torridge, flowing north to- 
wards Bideford bay The lesser Dartmoor streams are the 
Avon, the Erme, and the Yealm, all runnmg south. The 
Exe rises on Exmoor in Somersetshire; but the mam part of 
its course is through Devoushire (where it gives name to 
Exeter), and it is joined on its way to the English channel 
by the lesser streams of the Culm, the Creedy, and the 
Clyst. The Otter, rising on the Blackdown hills, also 
runs S , and the Axe, for part of its course, divides the 
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counties of "Devon and Dorset These oastein streams 
are comparatively slow and still-flowing The Dartmoor 
nvers, rapid, dashing, and rocky, are famous trout streams 
t;Toiie have couises of any great length. 

The geological formations of Devonshire are of course 
the main cause of the general appearance of the county 
Dartmoor, as has been said, is a gianite region By far 
the greater part of central Devon is occupied by Carboni- 
ferous rocks, consisting cbiedy of sandstones, often siliceous, 
and of slates All this formation has been subjected to 
great disturbances, and the strata (as may be seen on every 
part of the coast between Boscastle and the month of the 
Taw), aie twisted in a manner which defies description, 
the result being some veiy extraordinary and picturesque 
cliff scenery. True coal does not exist, but anthiacite 
occurs near Bidefoid. These rocks are also associated with 
tiappean and other ashes, which bear a striking analogy to 
those of existing volcanoes Underlying the carbonaceous 
deposits are the gianwacke or Devonian locks, forming the 
extreme north of the county, and great part of the South 
Haras. They extend west of Plymouth, and cover the 
greater part of Cornwall. These rocks are geneially held 
to he the equivalents of the “ Old Bed ” system, although 
the characteristic Old Red locks, so largely developed in 
Scotland, Herefordshire, and elsewhere, are not found at 
all 111 Devonshue Tlie Devonian rocks consist of clay- 
slates, grey limestones, brown sandstones, and flags. The 
fossils of the two series also differ , but although these 
Devonians offer many complexitie.?, this and other differ- 
ences seem capable of explanation The third great 
formation of Devonshire is the New Red, which occupies 
much of the eastern portion of the county, extends along 
the coast from Sidmouth to Toihay, and sends out a long 
spur westward into the Carboniferous district. The upper 
beds of the seiies consist principally of marls, the middle 
of sandstones, and the lower of breccias or coarse conglo- 
merates, coloured red by peroxide of iron. The formation 
is characterized by a scarcity of organic remains, and by 
the extreme fertility of some of its soils 

At or near the junction of the Carboniferous and New 
Red formations, from Washfleld, near Tiverton, on the N 
to Haldon on the S., occur numerous masses of igneous 
rock, feldspathic traps. These traps are for the most part 
excellent building stones, and many of the quarries have 
been worked for ages Greenstones and elvans are also 
associated with the Devonian series. Greensand strata 
cap the Blackdown hills, and the heights near Axminster, 
Seaton, and Sidmouth, and with beds of chalk, occupy a 
depression in the coast at Beer (near the eastern border of 
Devonshire), coming doivn to the level of the sea at Beer 
Head- A very interesting and remarkable Tertiary deposit, 
belonging to the Lower Miocene peu'od, occurs at Bovey 
Tracy, below the eastern escarpment of Dartmoor. It 
consists of beds of lignite, clay, and sand, with an. aggregate 
thickness of more than 100 feet. In the lignites at least 
50 species of plants have hoeii found, all indicating a I 
sub-tropical climate ; but the greater part of the lignite 
beds IS formed by fragments of an enormous coniferous 
ti ee, belonging to the genus Seq^ma, the only living species 
of which are to be found ui Oalifornia, Gieat lumps of 
inspissated resin occur occasionally. The clay which over- 
Iie.s tho lignites is of much more inoderu date, and contains 
leaves of tho dwarf birch, now an arctic plant, and of 3 
species of willow, which all betoken a muchi colder climate 
than that of Devonshire at present. Fine potters’ clay 
occurs above this “ head ” of coarse clay and sand, and 
has boon turned to account. Tho lignite called “Bovey 
coal” burns with a disogioeable smell, and is not much 
used, 

Tho ossiferoii,! caverns of Devonshire are famous in 


geological history. The most important is Kent’s Hole, 
neai Torquay, which has been caiefully explored, and 
appears to have been fiequented by bears, liymiias, and, at 
last, by primitive man There are otheis at Brixham, at 
Chudleigh, and at Oreston near Plymouth.^ 

M%imals — The minerals of most account axe tin and 
copper. Iron occurs, but to no great extent. The s\her- 
lead mines at Combe Martin on the N. coast, and at Beer 
Alston, on the Devonshire side of the Tamar, were for- 
merly worked to advantage , but the formei have long been 
abandoned, and the latter, since 1860, have been swamped 
by water from the river, under the bed of which the 
principal mine extended. Tin has been found on Dart- 
moor (in stieamwoiks) from an unknown period Copper 
was not much woiked befoie the end of the last centuiy. 
Tm occurs in the granite of Dartmoor, and along its borders, 
but rather where the Devonian than "wheie the Caiboin- 
ferous locks bolder the giauite. It is found most plenti- 
fully in the district which surrounds Tavistock, which, for 
tin and other oies, is in effect the great mimiig district 
of the county. Here, about 4 miles from Tavistock, are 
the Devon Great Consols mines, which fiom 1843 to 1871 
were among the iichest copper mines in tho world, and by 
fai the largest and most jprofitable in the kingdom The 
! divided pi ofits during this period amounted to Si, 192,960 
But the mining interests of Devonshire are affected by tho 
same causes, and m the same way, as those of Cornwall 
The quantity of ore has greatly diminished, and the cost 
of raising it fiom the deep mines prevents competition 
with foreign maikets In many mines tin underlies the 
genera] depth of the copper, and is worked when the latter 
has been exhausted. Tlic metalliferous character of the 
Tavistock district is indeed very mixed, and besides tm 
and copper, ores of zinc and iron are largely distributed, 
but these have as yet received no great attention At tho 
Devon Gieat Consols more than 2000 tons of lefined 
arsenic are annually pioduced by elmimatioii from the 
iron pyrites contained in the various lodes. This amount 
1 .S calculated to be about one-thud of tho arsenic pioduced 
throughout Europe Manganese occnis in the neighbour- 
hood of Exetei, in the valley of the Teign, and in N. 
Devon ; but the most profitable mines, which are shallow, 
are, like those of tin and copper, in the Tavistock district. 

The other mineral productions of the county consist of 
marbles, building-stones, slates, and potters’ clay Marbles 
occur in the Carboniferous series at Chudleigh and elsc- 
U'liere, but of very inferior character and beauty to ihoso 
among the Devonian rocks, at Ipplepen, Babbacombe near 
Torquay, and Plymouth These arc largely worked, and 
are used extensively in the decoration of churchc.s and 
other buildings Among huilding stones, the granite of 
Dartmooi holds tho foremost place. It is much quarried 
near Prince Town, near Moreton Hampstead on the N. of 
Dartmoor, and elsewhere. The annual export is consuler- 
ablo There are very large and ancient quariioH of a 
chalky greensand at Beer, near the eastern border of tho 
county. This is an excellent building- stone, iicaiiy white, 
and composed of carbonate of hme, mixed with argillaceous 
and siliceous matter, and with particles of green silicate of 
iron. Hard traps, which occur in many place.s, are also 
much used, as are the limestones of Buckfastleigh and of 
Plymouth. The Roborough stone, used from an early 
period in Devonshire churches, is found near Tavistock, 
and is a hard, porphyntic elvan, taking a fine polish. Ex- 
cellent roofing slates occur in the Devonian seiies round the 
S. part of Dartmoor, The chief quarries are near Ashluir- 

^ Vov a full account of the lilorature coinicoteJ uith tho cavenis, 
and of lliu discovencs niudo in them, .see Tiansadians of the Devott- 
sJdie Association, and the annual repoits, by Jilr W. Pcngolly, of 
the couimitlee appointed by the Ihitish Association, in 1864, 
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ton and Plymontli (Gann qnairy), but none of tbem are 
SO extensive or important as those at Delabole in Coinwall 
Potters’ clay is worked at King’s Teignton, -wiieuce it is 
largely exported, at Bovey Tracy, and at ‘Watcombe 
near Torquay. The Watcombe clay is of the finest quality, 
and is capable of retaining the most delicate form China 
day 01 kaolin, is found on the S side of Dartmoor, at 
Lee Mooi, and near Trowleswoithy. There is a very large 
deposit of iLmher, as yet little known, close to A.shhurton. 

Climate. — The climate vaiies greatly in different parts of 
the county but everywhere it is more humid than that 
of the eastern or south-eastern parts of England Both 
Devon and Cornwall have a mean annual temperature 
about 1° 5 above that of the midland counties , but in the 
summer they are cooler than the whole range of conntiy 
fiom the south coast to the 53° of lat. The air of the Dait- 
moor highlands is shaip and bracing Mists are fiequeiit, 
and snow often lies long On the south coast frost is little 
known, and many half hauly plants, such as liydiangeas, 
myrtles, geiauiums, and heliotropes, live thiough the 
winter without protection The climate of Sidmouth, 
Teignmouth, Torquay, and other watering places on this 
coast IS very equable, and the mean tempeiature of the 
winter months is about 47°. The JST. coast, exposed to 
the storms and swell of the Atlantic, is fai more biaciug ; 
although there also, in the more sheltered nooks (as at 
Combe Martin), myrtles of great size and age flower freely, 
and produce their annual ciop of berries. 

Ayriculture . — While the eastern division of England, 
muging from Yorkshire to Hampshire and Sussex, 
is essentially a corn-growing country, the south-western 
13 as specially the grazing or pastiue-land division The 
total amount of land in Devonshire under coni ciops in 
1876 was 283,332 acres, of which 112,652 were under 
wheat, 152,370 under green crops, 189,701 under clover, 
sanfoin, and glasses undoi rotation; aud the peiniauent 
unbioken pasture (exclusive of the moors) extended to 
442,406 acres. Of hoises used solely foi agricultural 
purposes, the number returned m 1876 was 51,763 , of 
cattle, 217,111 , of sheep, 943,542 , of pigs, 90,773. 
These numbers, as compaied with those of former years, 
show a steady progress, and an annual increase in the 
extent of permanent pasture. In the small farms on Dart- 
moor and along its borders giain crops are veiy uncertain, 
and on Dartmooi itself even oats do not ripen in unfavour- 
able seasons The root and other crops obtained on the 
land attached to the convict prison are due to the amount 
of manual labour expended on them, which in ordinary 
cases would be altogether without profit Devonshire is 
one of the cicler-producing counties of England, soil and 
climate being favourable to the growth and bearing of the 
apple. The acreage of Devonshire orchards in 1876 was 
24,097 The two other principal cider counties had 
respectively — Hereford, 24,616 acres planted with fruit 
trees (apples and pears), and Somerset, 21,029. 

As respects the ownership of the land, according to 
the Owners of Land Return for 1873, the county was 
divided among 31,809 proprietois, whose aggiegate esti- 
mated rental amounted to £2,881,665. Of that number 
21,647 or 68 per cent owned less than 1 acre — the pro- 
portion of small proprietors in all England being 71 per 
cent. ; and the rental per acre averaged £1, 18s. Od, as 
against £3, Os. 2d in all England Heatly one fifth of 
the land was owned by 15 proprietors : — To the Duchy of 
Cornwall belonged 48,457 acres ; Hon. Mark Rollo, Steven- 
stone, Tornngton, 45,088 , Duke of Bedford, 22,607; Earl 
of Devon, Powderham Castle, 20,588 ; Earl Eortescue, 
Castle Hill, 20,171 ; Lord Poltimore, Ceurb Hall, 17,047 , 
F. W. Knight, Exmoor, 16,903 ; Earl of Portsmouth, Egges- 
ford House, 16,414 ; Sir George Stucley, Bart., Hartlaud 
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Abbey, 15,144 , Sir T D Acland.Bait , Killerton, 15,018 
Lord Clinton, Heanton Satchville, 14,431 , Sir Massey 
Lopes, Bart , Maristow, 11,977 , M. Preston, Chulmlemh, 
11,280, Sir W P. Carew, Bart, Newton Abbot, 10,889* 
and Sir Lawwence Palk, Bart , Haldon House, 10,1 09 

Industiies — -Ilevonshire has few manufactures, and no 
very important industrial woiks There is a considerable 
potteiy at Bovey Tracy, manufacturing white, printed, and 
painted ware , and, another at Watcombe, where the pro- 
ductions are finer and more artistic. Blankets and seiges 
aie made at Buckfastleigh aud at Ashburton, and the 
factories employ many hands At Tiverton there is an 
extensive lace -making factory. The manufacture of 
Honitou lace, made by hand on the pillow, is now confined 
to Beer and some other villages on the S.E coast. 
Shoes and boots, chiefly for export, aie made at Creditoa 
The gieatest mdustiial works in the county however, are 
the vast Government establishments at Plymouth and 
Devonpoit — the victualling yaid, and the dockyard The 
convict prisons in Dartmoor may also be regarded as an 
indnstiial establishment They weie built for French 
piisoners in 1809, and in 1850-were adapted for receiv- 
ing convicts Since that yeai more than lOO acres 
round the pusons have been bi ought into cultivation 
under convict labour; and 1000 acres more were added 
to the piison lauds in 1871, In addition to the old 
buildings, a large prison, arranged on the latest piinciplcs, 
was erected in 1872. 

The fi.sheries of Devonshire aie in no way so important 
as those of Cornwall. Aoout 200 trawlers belong to the 
poit of Biixham, the head qiiaiters of the fisheries of Tor 
Bay Heirings and mackerel visit the coasts in their 
seasons, but not in the vast shoals known farther west. 
It may be said that trawling is the main feature of the 
Devonshire fishery whilst seiiimg and driving chaiactorize 
that of Cornwall. 

llistmy, — The Biitish tribes nihabitiug this western 
portion of the island are called Piimnomi by Ptolemy ; 
and Dumnoma, or JD ammonia, the Latinized name of 
a kingdom which long remained independent after the 
arrival and early conquests of the West Saxons, seems 
to be identical with the Cymric Dyfnaiut, which survives in 
the present Devon. The Saxon settlers, as they advanced 
into the countiy, called themselves Defenas, i.e , men 
of Devon or Dyfiiaint, thus adopting the British name, 
and indicating the broad difference between their settle- 
ments in such a distiict as Devon, where British influence 
so long survived, and where they came as Christians, and 
those in southern or eastern England, where the Britons 
were either expelled or exterminated. In Devonshire the 
Christian Britons became subjects of the Christian Saxons. 
“ The Celtic element can be traced from the Someisetshire 
Axe, the last heathen frontier, to the extremities of Corn- 
wall, of course increasing in amount as we leach the lauds 
which were more recently conquered, and therefore less 
perfectly Teutonized. Devonshire is less Celtic than Corn- 
wall, and Someisetshire is less Celtic than Devonshire ; buf 
not one of the three counties can be called a pure Teutonic 
land, like Kent or Norfolk” (E. A Freeman). Celtic 
names are accordingly found m various parts of Devonshire, 
and especially on Dartmoor, side by side with those which 
are truly Saxon. 

For some time after the landing of William I. and the 
battle of Hastings, the western counties remained undis- 
turbed. In the spring of 1068 Exeter was besieged and 
taken by the Conqueror, who built a castle there, which was 
besieged iu 1137 by Stephen for three months. In 1469 
Exeter, which was Lancastrian, was besieged for twelve 
days by the Yorkists, hut held out successfully, and m 1497 
the city was again besieged by Perkm Warbeck. A more 
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important siege occurred m 1549, when the western 
counties rose in defence of what was called the “ old 
religion,” This lasted for 35 days. Both Exeter and 
Plymouth were besieged for many months during the civil 
war of the Commonwealth This was a peiiod of consider- 
able disturbance in the west. The golden age of Devon- 
shire is, however, that of Elizabeth Drake, Hawkins, 
Raleigh, and the Gilberts, besides a host of others, were all 
of Devonshire ; and the history of the county at that time is 
bound up with the story of its harbours and seaside towns, 
and IS in close connection with the general history of 
England. It was from Plymouth that the English ships 
sailed for the attack and dispersion of the Armada, the 
near approach of which was there first made certain The 
landing of Wilham of Orange at Erixham, November 5, 
1688, IS perhaps the event most fraught with important 
results which has taken place in the western counties. 

Antiq^cities . — In primeval antiquities Devonshire is not 
so rich as Cornwall; but Dartmoor abounds in remains 
of the highest interest, the most peculiar of which are the 
long parallel alignments of upiight stones, which, on a 
small scale, resemble those of Carnac m Brittany On 
Dartmoor the lines are invariably straight, and are found 
in direct connection with cairns, and with circles which are 
probably sepulchral. These stone avenues are very 
numerous. Of the so-called sacred circles the best 
examples are the “ Longstones ■” on Scorhill down, and the 
“ Grey Wethers ” under Sittaford tor. By far the finest 
cromlech is the Spinster’s Rock ” at Drewsteignton, a 
three-pillared cromlech which may well be compared with 
those of Cornwall. There are numerous maenhirs or single 
upright stones , a large dolmen or holed stone lies m the bed 
of the Teign, near the Scorhill circle ; and rock basins occur 
on the summit of nearly every tor on Dartmoor (the largest 
are on Kestor, and on Heitor, above the Teign). It is, 
however, tolerably evident that these have been produced 
by the gradual disintegration of the gianite, and that 
the dolmen in the Teign is due to the action of the river. 
Clusters of hut foundations, circular, and formed of rude 
granite blocks, aie frequent ; the best example of such a 
primitive village is at Batworfchy, near Ohagford, the 
type resembles that of East Cornwall Walled iiiclosuies, 
or pounds, occur in many places , Gnm.spound is the most 
remarkable. Trackways, or boundary lines, run across 
Daitmoor in many directions; and the ludc bridges, 
formed of great slabs of granite, deserve notice All these 
remains are on Dartmoor. Scattered over the county are 
numerous large hill castles and camps, — all earthworks, and 
all apparently of the British period, Roman relics have 
been found from time to time at Exeter {Xsca Bamionir 
ormi), the only large Roman station in the county. 

Btiildings.—lAiQ churches are for the most part of the 
Perpendicular period, dating from the middle of the llth 
to the end of the 16 th century. Exeter Cathedral is of 
course an exception, the whole (except the Norman towers) 
being very beautiful Decorated work. The special features 
of Devonshire churches, however, are the richly carved 
pulpits and chancel screens of wood, in which this county 
exceeded every other in England, with the exception of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, The designs are rich and varied, 
and the skill displayed often very great. Granite crosses 
are frequent, the finest and earliest being that of Coplestone, 
near Crediton Monastic romaina are scanty; the principal 
fragments are those at Tor, Buckfast, Tavistock, and 
Bucklaiid Abbeys. Among domestic buildings the houses 
of Wear Gifford (15tli century), Bradley (l&th century), 
Dartington (16th), Bradfield (Elizabethan), and Holcombe 
Bogus (Elizabethan) deserve notice. The ruined castles of 
Okehampton (Edward I.), Exeter (with vast British earth- 
works), Berry Pomeroy (Henry HI., and with ruins of a 


large Tudor mansion), Totnes (Henry III,), and Compton 
(early 15 th century), are all interesting and picturesque. 

The dialect of Devonshire belongs, of course, to the 
West Saxon division ; but the mixture of races here was, 
as has been said, considerable ; and in the language as well 
as in the folk-lore of the people Celtic words and ideas are 
found closely united with those of Teutonic origin. 

The episcopal see for Devonshire was at first established 
at Crediton, in 909. The ancient Cornish see, which 
had existed during the British independence of Cornwall, 
was afterwards united to that of Crediton , and in 1050 
the place of the united sees was removed by the Confessor 
from Ciediton to Exeter, There was no further change 
until 1876, when the Coinish see was again separated 
from that of Devonshire, and the place of it fixed at 
Truro The diocese of Exeter is now theiefore confined to 
Devonshire. 

Devonshire is in the western circuit, and the assizes aio 
held at Exeter, It has one court of quarter sessions and 22 
petty sessional divisions. The city of Exeter, a county of 
itself, and the boroughs of Barnstaple, Bideford, Dart- 
mouth, Devonporb, Plymouth, South Molton, Tiverton, and 
Totnes have commissions of the peace, and, with the 
exception of Totnes, separate courts of quarter sessions 
The jurisdiction of the couit of the vice-warden of the 
stannaries extends over the county of Devon as well as 
that of Cornwall. There are 23 lieutenancy subdivisions, 
For the purposes of parliamentary election, Devonshire is 
divided into east, north, and south — each of which divisions 
returns 2 county members. The city of Exeter, in East 
Devon, returns 2 , Barnstaple and Tiverton, in hioitli 
Devon, 2 each, Devonport and Plymouth, in South 
Devon, 2 each, and Tavistock, also in South Devon, 
returns 1 membei. There aic thus altogether 17 members 
returned for Devonshire 

One of the earliest railways in England was that from 
Plymouth to the prisons at Prince Town on Dartmoor, 
opened in 1825 It was, and is, used only by horse cars. 
The county is now well intersected by railways. Of canah,, 
the most important (and, except “Morton’s Leam,” running 
from near Peterborough to the sea, the most ancient lu 
England) is the Exeter Ship canal, cut m the reign of Henry 
VIII, and extended m 1826. It is about six miles in 
length, and connects the city of Exeter with the moutli of 
I the River Exe. Tiverton is connected with Taunton by 
the Grand Western canal, 23 miles long , and a canal com- 
pleted in 1817 connects 'Tavistock with the Tamar. 

gentlemen’s seats m Devonshire areSaltram 
(earl of Morley), Manstow (Sir Massey Lopes, Bart), 
KiLley (Baldwin Bastard, Esq.), Stover (duke of Somerset), 
Ugbrooke (Lord Clifford), Haldon (Sir Lawrence Palk, 
Bart), Mamhcad (Sir Lidstone Newman, Bart), Powderham 
Castle (earl of Devon), Killcrton (Sir Thomas Aclarul, 
Bart ), Bictou (Lady Rolle), Castle Hill (Earl Fortesoue), 
Tawstock (Sir Bourchier Wrey, Bart), and Eggesford (earl 
of Portsmouth). There arc many lesser houses noticeable 
for beauty of situation or for the ornamental grounds in 
which they stand. Of these by far the most remarkable 
are Endsleigh (duke of Bedford), near Tavistock, command- 
ing some of the finest scenery in the upper valley of the 
Tamar, and Buckland Court, on the Dart (Baldwin Bastard 
Esq.). 

The principal towns in the county arc those already 
mentioned as returning members to I’arliamcnt, or as 
possessing courts of quarter sessions. Besides those are the 
watering-places of Teignmouth, Torquay, and Ilfracombe, 
and the smaller towns of Crediton, Honiton, Axminstor, 
Ashburton, and Newton Abbot. 

Populatitm . — The total population of Dovonahire in 1851 
amouulod to 567,098 persons ; in 18C1 to 584,373 ; and in 
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1871 to 601,374, of whoni 285,248 were males, and 316,126 
females There were, at the last census, on an average 
0 36 persons to an acre, or 2 75 acres to each person The 
number of inhabited houses was 105,200. There were 480 
parishes and 33 hundreds The population of the county- 
in 1801 was 340,308 persons, so that the increase since 
that time has been at the i ate of 77 for every hundred 
Of the 52 counties in England and Wales, Devonshire is 
now the ninth in point of population The comparative 
density of the population is considerably below the average. 
In England generally there are 389 persons to eveiy square 
mile ‘ in Devonshire the nnmher is not more than 232 

Bibhogmphy — The best geneial histoiy of the county is still 
that which foinis part of Lysons’s Magna Biitanma (1822) 
Polwhele’s S^st of Devon (1793-98) was never completed, and 
IS inaccurate, Westcote’s Survey of Devon, wiitton about 1630, 
and fiist printed in 1845, is ciiuous and important Prince’s 
Worthies of Devon, a very valuable book, was hist published in 
1701, and was reprinted in 1810 Olivei’s Monashoon Dksccsis 
Exoniensis (1845) is valuable for the histoiy of the monastic 
foundations in hoth Devon aud Cornwall Theie aie veiy good 
histones of Plymouth (1871 J and of Devonpoit (1872) hy R H 
Wortli Mis Bray’s Bonders of the 2'cmai and Tamj, 3 vols , 
1836, IS full and inteiesting, and contains much infoimation iclat- 
mg to Dartmoor Rowe’s Feramlmlation of the Forest of Dartmooi 
(1848, and later editions) is still the most complete book on that 
district; but a gieat amount of impoitaiit mattei lelating to Dait- 
moor and to the county in geneial will be found m the annual volumes 
of the Transactions of the DcvonsJm e Association for the Promo- 
tion of Literature, Science, and Ait, heginuing m 1862 The 
notes to Cairmgton’s poem of Dartmoor should also be mentioned 

Poi the geology of the county reference should be made to the 
vGiy valuable papeis of Mr Pengelly in the Tiansactions of the 
Devonshire Association, and in the Journal of the Geological Society 
The papers of Mr Ormeiod and of Mi Vicary in the same Journals 
aiealso of gieat importance The fullest general notice is, however, 
to be found in the Report on the Geology of Cornwall, Devon, 
and West Somerset, by Sir H J. Do la Beehe, 1839 Muiiay's 
Handbook foi Travellers m Devon and Goi nwall (8th ed , 1872) 
must also be mentioned as full of useful information, (R J K ) 

DEYONSHIEE, William Cavendish, Foueth Ea-rj , 
and First Duke oe (1640-1707), distinguished as a 
statesman and patriot, boin in 1640, was the''eldest son of 
the third earl. After completing his education he made 
the tour of Europe according to the custom of young men 
of his rank, being accompanied on Ins travels by Dr 
Kilhgrew. On his return he obtained, in 1661, a seat in 
Parliament for the county of Derby, and soon became con- 
spicuous as one of the most determined and daring 
’opponents of the general policy of the court. In 1678 he 
was one of the committee appointed to draw up articles of 
impeachment against the lord-tieasurer Danby In 1679 
he was re-elected for Derby, and made a pnvy councillor 
by Charles II. , but he soon withdrew from the board with 
his friend Lord EusseU, when he found that the Romish 
interest uniformly prevailed. He carried up to the House 
of Lords the articles of impeachment against Lord Chief- 
J ustice Scroggs, for his arbitrary aud illegal proceedings m 
the Court of King’s Bench ; and when the king declared 
his resolution not to sign the bill for excluding the duke 
of York, afterwards James II,, lie moved in the House of 
Commons that a bill might be brought m for the association 
of all his majesty’s Protestant subjects. He also openly 
denounced the king’s counsellors, aud voted for an address 
to remove them. He appeared in defence of Lord Enssell 
at hia trial, at a time when it was scarcely more criminal 
to be an accomplice than a witness. After the condemna- 
tion he gave the utmost possible proof of his attachment by 
offering to exchange clothes with Lord Russell in the 
prison, remain in his place, and so allow him to effect his 
escape. In November 1684 he succeeded to the earldom 
on the death of his father, He opposed arbitrary govern- 
ment under James II. with the same consistency and high 
spirit as during the previous reign. He was withdrawn 
from public life for a time, however, in con, sequence of a 
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hasty and imprudent act of which his enemies knew how 
to avail themselves Fancying that he had received an 
insulting look in the presence chamber from Colonel 
Colepepper, a swaggerer whose attendance at court the 
king encouraged, he immediately avenged the affront by 
challenging the colonel, and, on the challenge being refused 
staking him with his cane. This offence was punished by 
a fine of £30,000, which was an enormous sum even to 
one of the earl’s princely fortune Not being able to pay 
he was imprisoned in the King’s Bench, fiom which he was 
released only on signing a bond for the whole amount. 
This was afterwaids cancelled by King William. After 
his discharge the earl went for a time to Chatsworth, where 
he occupied himself with arclxitectmal improvements on his 
mansion. The Revolution again brought Imn into pio- 
mmence. He was one of the seven who signed the 
original paper inviting the Prince of Orange from Ho lla nd, 
and was the fi.rst nobleman who appeared in arms to receive 
him at his landing. He received the Order of the Garter 
on the occasion of the coronation, and was made lord high 
Stewart of the new court In 1691 he accompanied King 
William on his visit to Holland. He was created marquis 
of Hartmgton and duke of Devonshire in 1694 by Wilham 
and Mary, on the same day on which the head of the house 
of Russell was cieated duke of Bedford. Thus, to 
quote Macaulay, “ the two great houses of Russell and 
Cavendish, which had long been closely connected by 
friendship and by marriage, by common opinions, common 
sufferings, and common triumphs, received on the same 
day the highest honour which it is in the power of the 
Crown to confer.” His last public service was assisting 
to conclude the union with Scotland, for negotiating which 
he and his son, the marquis of Haitingtou, had been 
appointed among the commissioners by Queen Anne. He 
died on the 18th August 1707, and ordered the following 
insciiption to be put on his monument — 

■Willielimia Dux Devon, 

Bononim Piincipiim Fidelis Subditus, 

Inimicus et Invisus Tyxanms 

DEW. See METEOROLoav. 

DEWBERRY, linhus ccesius, a deciduous trailing plant, 
allied to the bramble, of the natural order Rosacece. It is 
common in woods, hedges, and the borders of fields in 
England and other countries of Europe. The leaves are 
trifoliate, hairy beneath, and of a dusky green; the 
flowers, which apjiear in June and July, are white, or pale 
rose coloured. The fruit is large, aud closely embraced by 
the calyx, and consists of few grains, which are black, with 
a glaucous bloom ; it has an agreeable acid taste, and is 
used for making a kind of wine. 

D’EWES, Sib Simonds (1602-1660), antiquarian, 
chronicler, aud collector of historical records, was bom at 
Ooxden, in the parish of Ohardstock, in Dorsetshire, on the 
18th December 1602 IIis father, one of the six clerks of 
Chancery, possessed a large official income, and gave him 
a liberal education at the grammar-school of Bury St 
Edmunds, and at St John’s College, Cambridge. Called to 
the bar in 1623, he did not enter upon practice, being 
possessed of independent means, and having already 
resolved to devote himself to historical research. His in- 
tention seems to have been to compile a history of Britain 
from original documents, and in endeavouring to carry it 
out he spent much of his time in examining historical 
records, which, he describes as “ the most ravishing and 
satisfying part of human knowledge,” in the Tower of 
London and elsewhere. The chief results of this labour 
were his valuable collection of records-^origmals and tran- 
scripts — ^which now form part of the Harleian collection in 
the British Museum, and his Jdyimals of all the Parliaments 
in the reign of Queen Mizet^efh, which, though completed in 
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1629, was first published by his nephew, Paul Bowes, in 
1682, His means had been considerably increased by his 
marriage with an heiress in 1626, soon after which he pro- 
cured the honour of knighthood. One of his many foibles 
was a desire to estabbsh for himself an aristocratic lineage, 
and his efforts to do this, in spite of the fact he is forced 
to admit, that he does not know who his great-giandfather 
was, are very amusing. In 1639 he became high sheriff of 
Suffolk, and in 1641 he was made a baronet. In the inter- 
vening year he entered the Long Parliament as member 
for Sudbury. Here he obtained a peculiar place for him- 
self by his whimsicality, and his parade of his knowledge 
of records, which he quoted at first m nearly every debate, 
sometimes relevantly, but oftener not. He was treated for 
a tune with a sort of amused tolerance, but ultimately his 
innumerable interferences with the conduct of business had 
to he checked. He was not a very warm adherent of the 
cause of the Parliament against the king Belonging to 
the Presbyterian section of the Puritan party, he was 
excluded from the House of Oommona by “ Pride’s Purge ” 
in 1648. He died ou the ISth April 1650 The Autohio- 
grwphy and CorrtRpondence of Sir Simonds D'JStves, edited 
by J. 0. Halkwell, was published in 1845, and possesses 
considerable historical value. Much more impoitant, how- 
ever, are his manuscript notes of the Long Parliament, 
desciibingits sittings between 1640 and 1645 with gieat 
giaphic power and minuteness of detail. They form five 
volumes of the Harleian manuscripts in the British Museum, 
and have been largely drawn upon by J ohn Forster and 
other writers on the period of the Long Parliament 
DE WETTE, Wilhelm Mahtih Lebbuecht (1780- 
1849), a distinguished Geiman theologian, was born on the 
12th January 1780, at TJlla, near Weimar, where his father 
wa,s clergyman. After receiving his preliminary education 
at a local school he was sent to the gymnasium at Weimar, 
a town which was then at the height of its literary glory. 
Here, as he himself testified in glowing terms many years 
later, he was much influenced by intercourse with Herder, 
who as “ ephorus ” frequently visited tlie gymnasium aud 
examined the pupils, In 1799 he entered on his 
theological studies at the university of Jena, his principal 
teachers being Griesbach and Paulus, from the latter of 
whom more than any other he derived the tendency to free 
critical mquiiy which characterized him as an expositor 
Herder and Paulus were thus ui some sense his spiritual 
fathers, but the relationship was entirely one of spirit and 
aim ■ in method and results he occupied an independent 
and almost solitary position among German theologians. 
Having taken his doctor’s degree, De Wette at once com- 
menced, according to German custom, the career of a 
“ privat-docent ” at Jena, which, however, he was not 
permitted to continue long. In 1807 he became professor 
of theology at Heidelberg, aud in 1810 he was transfen ed 
to a similar chair in the newly-founded university of 
Berlin, from which he was dismissed in 1819 on account 
of his having written a letter of consolation to the mother 
of Sand, the murderer of Kotzebue, The letter was 
defensible, though it drew a distinction between the 
morality of the deed and of the doer which many were not 
prepared to admit, and a petition in its author’s favour was 
presented by the senate of the university. The king, how- 
ever, proved inexorable, and a decree was issued not only 
depriving De Wette of the chair, hut banishing him from 
the Prussian kingdom. He retired for a time to Weimar, 
where he occupied his enforced leisure in the preparation 
of his edition of Luther, and in writing the romance 
Theodor Oder die Weihe des ^weijlers (Berlin, 1822), in which 
he describes the education of an evangelical pastor. Dur- 
ing this period he made ins first essay m preaching, and 
proved himself to bo possessed of very popular gifts. An 
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invitation to a pastoral charge in Brunswick was under his 
consideration, when the offer in 1822 of the chair of 
theology in the university of Basel, which had been re- 
organized four years before, opened up to Mm a still more 
congenial sphere. Though his appointment had been 
strongly opposed by the oithodox party, De Wette soon 
won for himself a position of great influence both in the 
university and in the community of Basel He was eaily 
admitted a citizen, and received many proofs of the esteem 
of his fellow-townsmen; and the university owed much of 
its recovered strength, particularly in the theological faculty, 
to his individual efforts He died on the 16th June 
1849, bemg rector of the university at the time 

De Wette’s chief work as a theologian was in the 
department of biblical criticism and exegesis, though he 
made valuable contributions to other branches of theology. 
In fact his range was unusually extensive, and he did much 
by precept as well as by example to widen the limits of 
theological culture. He had considerable poetic faculty, 
and wrote a drama in three acts, entitled Bie Entsagung 
(Berlin, 1823). He had an intelligent interest m art, and 
devoted much attention to ecclesiastical music and 
architecture. As a biblical critic he is sometimes classed 
with the destructive school, but his position was unique, 
and cannot be accurately defined by merely referring 
him to a leader or a school. In the work of interpretation 
he strove to keep himself entirely free from dogmatic 
prepossessions, and he was feailess in recognizing and 
grappling with difficulties ; but he was prevented by his 
deeper spirituality from identifying himself with the hard 
and uncompromising rationalism of Paulus, and ou the 
other hand his unfettered critical method separated him 
distinctly from the supernaturalist or strictly orthodox 
school of mterpreters. Thus it has happened that each 
school has classed him with the followers of the other, as 
he himself predicted would he the case in the preface 
to his Qhrutliche Sittenlehre. His works are generally 
admitted to be marked by great exegctical skill, unusual 
power of condensation, and uniform fairness. Accordingly 
they possess an element of permanent value which is little 
affected by the progress of criticism. The following is a 
list of the most important of them • — 

Bcitrlige mr Etiilalung in das Alta Testament (2 vols, 1806-7) ; 
Commentar uber die Psnlmen (1811), which ha.s passed through 
several editions, and is still regarded as of high authoiity ; Lehrhich ' 
da Mabraisch-jildisohcn Arohceologie (1814) ; Ueber IMtgion %tnd 
Tlieologie (1815), a work of great importance as showing its autlior’.s 
general theological position , Lckrbuch der Ohristh alien Dotjmatih 
(1813-16) ; Qhristhche Sittenlehre (1819-21) ; EmUitung in das 
Mue Testament (1836), Eeligion, ilvr Wesan, ihre Erscheinungs- 
form, und ihre Einfluss auf das Leben (1827); JJas JVesen dea 
OJmsthohen Glaxtlbens (1846); and XCurzgvf assies emegel'mlm Iland^ 
bucli sumMuen Testament (1848). De Wette also edited Luther's 
works 

See Hagenhach in Herzog’s Jftcal-Encyelo'pmdia, Lueke’s M. 
L De TFettc, zui fraundschaftUcherEnnnerung(i850),m(LBiilim‘‘ 
kel’s JF. M. L De Wette und die Bedcutung seiner Theologie fUr 
unsere ZeiJt (1849) 

DE WINTER, Jait Willem (1750-1812), Dutch 
admiral, was born at the Texel lu 1750. IIo entered the 
navy at the age of twelve, hut after twenty-five years oi 
honourable service he had attained no higher rank than 
that of lieutenant In 1787 he took part with the Revolu 
tionists, and on the failure of their efforts fled to l^’rance, 
He then entered the French army, and served under 
Dumouriez and Pichegru in the campaigns of 1792 and 
1793. Ill 1795 he returned to Holland and was appointed 
rear-admiral. In the following year he attained the rank 
of vice-admiral, and was named commander of the fleet at 
the Texel. The most memorable event in his career was the 
battle of the Texel, fought on the 11th of October 1797, in 
which after a gallant struggle the Dutch fleet was defeated 
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and the admiral taken prisoner by the English under 
Admiral Duncan. De Winter was in a few months 
liberated by exchange ; and his conduct in the battle was 
declared by a council of inYestigation to have nobly main- 
tamed the honour of the Dutch flag. He held the post of 
minister-plenipotentiary to the Drench republic from 1798 
to 1802, when he reassumed the command of the Dutch 
fleet. He was employed in suppressing the piracies of the 
Tripolitans, and negotiated a treaty of peace with the 
Government He enjoyed the confidence of Louis 
Bonaparte, king of Holland, and afterwards of the emperor 
Hapoleon I. By the former he was created count of 
Huessen and made commander-in-chief of his armies by sea 
and land ; and by the latter he was named grand officer of 
the Legion of Honour, inspector-general of the coasts of 
the Horth Sea, and in 1811 commander of the Texel fleet 
De Winter died at Paris, June 2, 1812, and his remains 
were buried lu the Pantheon at the public expense. 

DE WITT, CoENELrus (1623-1672), brother of the 
more celebrated John De Witt, was born at Dort in 1623. 
In 1650 he became burgomaster of his native town, and 
member of the states of Holland and West Priesland. He 
was throughout life closely associated with his brother, 
whose opinions he sharecl, and whom he supported with 
great ability and vigour. Of the eight deputies appointed 
in 1672 to accompany the naval and military eommaaders, 
he was the one selected to go with De Iluyter, and in 
action he displayed remarkable courage, as he had done 
under similar ciroumstauces m 1667. Compelled by sick- 
ness to leave the fleet, he found on his return to Dort that 
the revocation of the Perpetual Edict had been signed by 
his fellow magistrates. He was forced in bis sick-room to 
follow their example, hut added after his name the initials 
Y.C. (vi coaatus) See next article. 

DE WITT, John (1625-1672), an illustrious Dutch 
statesman, was born at Dort in 1 625. He was carefully 
educated, and early displayed remarkable talents A work 
entitled Mementa Zinearun Curvamon, published in 1660, 
is attributed to him. His father was a member of the 
States General of Holland and West Friesland, and well 
known as a bitter opponent of the house of Orange, which 
had gradually acquired almost regal functions. Wflliam IT., 
prince of Orange, died in 1650 , and as his son, afterwards 
William III. of England, was an infant, the Hepublican 
party easily won predominance. De Witt was made 
pensionary of Dort, and lu that position so distinguished 
himself by his eloquence, firmness, and sagacity, that in 
1652, although only twenty-seven years of age, he became 
grand pensionary of Holland. He held this position 
for about twenty years, during which he controlled the 
policy of the United Provinces. He inherited hia father's 
intense jealousy of the Orange family, and steadily laboured 
to prevent it from ever again rising to power. When he 
became grand pensionary the United Provinces were at 
war with England. He had always disapproved of this 
conflict, and in 1654 succeeded in bringing about peace, 
conceding to Cromwell hia demands with respect to the 
honours due to the English flag. The treaty included a 
secret article providing that no member of the house of 
Orange should in future be elected stadtholder or grand 
admiral. De Witt was afterwards accused of having 
suggested this condition to Cromwell , but the latter was 
also opposed to the claims of a family which was nearly 
alhed to the Stuarts. 

After the restoration of Charles II., who had been 
exposed to many affronts during his residence in Holland, 
De Witt cultivated the friendship of France ; and in 1661 
a treaty was concluded by which that country and the 
United Provinces granted to each other freedom of 
commerce in their respective ports, — the Dutch guarantee- 
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mg to the French the possession of Dunkirk, and the 
French guaranteeing to the Dutch the right of fishing off 
the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. The latter provi- 
sion caused much irritation in England; and it was 
increased by the incessant quarrels of English and Dutch 
merchants on the Guinea Coast, each desiring to have a 
monopoly in the trade of slaves and gold dust. War was 
declared in 1665 ; and in a battle off Lowestoft the Dutch 
fleet was defeated, the remnant taking shelter in the Texel, 
Antwerp was the only port at which it could be refi.tted, 
and the most expeneuced pilots decided that it was 
impossible the vessels could be removed thither. De Witt 
himself, however, with splendid courage, undertook the 
task, and not only accomplished it, but in a very short 
time had the fleet once more ready for action After two 
more battles, in which the Dutch well sustained their fame 
for skiU and bravery, De Witt entered upon negotiations 
which resulted in the Peace of Breda in 1667. 

Meanwhile, by dint of severe labour, he introduced order 
into the financial system of the country ; and in 1667 the 
chief object of his life seemed to be attained, for owing to 
his eflbrts a Perpetual Edict was passed proclaiming the 
office of stadtholder for ever abolished. At this time, 
however, a great danger threatened the Kepublic In 1667 
Louis XIV. invaded the Spanish Netherlands ; and it was 
clear that if the war ended in the annexation of that 
country to France it would be difficult to maintain the 
independence of the United Provinces. De Witt made 
secret but rapid preparations for resistance, and appealed to 
England to support Holland in curbing French ambition, 
Notwithstanding the prejudices of Charles 11, Sir William 
Temple was sent to propose an alliance between England, 
Holland, and Sweden, De Witt entered so heartily into 
this scheme that in the spring of 1668 the Triple Alliance 
was concluded. Louis XIV. saw that for the time his 
plans weie foiled, and with as good a grace as possible 
signed the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. At heart, however, he 
bitterly resented the course which the States Genera], 
guided by De Witt, had taken, and slowly prepared 
for revenge. By artful diplomacy England and Sweden 
were detached from the alliance, and several German 
princes were persuaded to promise that they would join 
France in an attack on Holland m order to restore certain 
towns which, it was pretended, properly belonged to the 
empire. 

While Louis was maturing his plana the power of De 
W itt was being steadily undermined. The Calvinist clergy, 
who had always been his enemies, excited their congrega- 
tions against him and hia party ; and, as the Prince of 
Orange approached manhood, the people recalled the obliga- 
tions of the country to Ms ancestors, and freely expressed 
doubts whether Ms rule would not he preferable to that of 
nobles and wealthy burgesses. The state of public feeling 
rendered it impossible for De Witt to make ready for the 
approacMng peril. When, therefore, France, England, and 
the German allies of France proclaimed war against the 
United Provinces in 1672, and it was found that no 
effectual resistance could be offered to their attack, popular 
indignation turned against the grand pensionary. The 
Prince of Orange was appointed captain and admiral 
general ; and De Witt could only secure that a council of 
eight deputies of the States General should be associated 
with the military and naval commanders, one to go with 
De Iluyter, the other seven with Prince William. This 
plan added to the confusion, and in a few mpntha after the 
declaration of war a large part of the country was overrun, 
.and the French were within five, lea^^eV Amsterdam. 
To save themselves the humiliation of’ surrender, the towns 
of Holland and Brabant broke >the/dykes and laid the sur- 
rounding land under wAter.^ , 4 , A 

VII. — 19 
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The Orange party so profited by these disasters that the 
Perpetual Edict was revoked, and Prince Wilbam assumed 
the office of atadtholder. De Witt’s policy was thus finally 
defeated, and he himself became an object of general and 
intense hatred. All sorts of monstrous charges were 
brought against him, and believed , and his brother 
Cornelius was falsely accused of conspiring against the life 
of the stadtholder. Brought to the Hague, Cornelius was 
there, on July 24, 1672, tortured and condemned to per- 
petual banishment In the same town De Witt was 
assaulted by a band of assassins, who left him lying on the 
ground under the impression that he was dead. Sum- 
moned by a pretended message from Cornelius, De Witt 
went to visit him in prison, when a mob assembled and 
murdered the brothers amid circumstances of revolting 
cruelty. 

De Witt is one of the greatest figures of Dutch history. 
His action in connection with the Triple Alliance proves 
that he thoroughly undei stood the central tendencies of 
European politics ; and, whether he is to be praised or 
blamed for his life-long opposition to the house of Orange, 
there can be no doubt as to the greatness and purity of his 
motives As an administrator he displayed extraordinary 
energy and resource ; and personally he was a man of 
steady, upright character, loyal and fearless His Memoirs 
were published at the Hague in 1667; and in 1725, at 
Amsterdam, appeared Letires et Negodations entre Jean De 
Witt et les Plenipoteniiaires des Provinces Unies aux Qours 
de France, dec., depuis Van jnsqiVa 1669.” A Life of 
the two brotheis, by Madame Zoutelande. was published 
at Utrecht in 1709. (j. si.) 

DEWSBUEY, a market-town in the West Hiding of 
Yorkshire, situated at the foot of a hill, on the left bank 
of the Caldor, eight miles S. by W. of Leeds, on the 
Manchester and Leeds railway. The chief industries are 
the making of blankets, carpets, druggets, and worsted 
yarn. A mile from the town is Batley, the centre of the 
shoddy manufacture Coal is worked in the neighbour- 
hood of Dewsbury, The parish church of All Saints 
was for the most part rebuilt in the latter half of 
the 18th century; the portions still preserved of the 
original structure are of great antiquity. Paulinus, first 
archbishop of York, about the year 627 preached in the 
district of Dewsbury, where Edwin, king of Northumbria, 
whom he converted to Christianity, had a royal mansion. 
Dewsbury is said to have been originally called Duis hurgh, 
or tlie town of Dui, the tutelar god of the Brigantes At 
Kirklees, in the parish of Dewsbury, is the tomb of Robin 
Hood. The population of the municipal borough of Dews- 
bury m 1851 was 14,049 , in 1871 it was 24,764, while 
that of the parliamentacy borough, which has an extended 
area, was 54,940. The municipal charter of the town was 
granted in 1862. It returns one member to Pailiament. 

DEXTRIN, or British gam, CgE^^Og, is a substance 
produced from starch by the action of dilute acids, alkalies, 
and diastase or malt extract, and by roasting it at a 
temperature between 140“ and 160“ 0. (284“-320‘’ Pahr) 
till it is of a light brown colour, and smells like over-baked 
bread. Its name has reference to its powerful dextro-rotatory 
action on polarized light. The purest dextrin is prepared 
by boiling 25 parts of sulphuric acid with 125 of water, 
and adding by degrees a mixture of 100 parts of starch 
and 125 of cold water. The liquid is then lowered in 
temperature to 60“ or 70“ 0. (U0“-158“ Fahr,), at which 
it is kept for some time; it is next neutralized with chalk, 
filtered, and evaporated. Dextrin is an uncrystallizable, 
insipid, odourless, yellowish- white, translucent substance, 
brittle and friable when thoroughly dried. It dissolves in 
water and dilute alcohol; by strong alcohol it is pre- 
cipitated from its solutions as the hydrated compound, 
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Unlike starch it is not colouied blue by 
iodine. Diastase converts it eventually into maltose, 
C 12 H 22 O 11 , and by boiling with dilute acids and allcalies 
it is transformed into dextrose, or ordinary glucose, 
CgHjgO^j. It does not ferment in contact with yeast, and 
in the pure state has probably no reducing action on an 
alkaline copper solution. If heated with strong nitric acid 
it gives oxalic, and not mucic acid Limpricht has shown 
that dextrin is present in the flesh-juice of the horse. 
Dextrin much resembles gum arabic, instead of which it 13 
generally substituted for a great variety of purposes It 
13 employed for sizing paper, for stiffening cotton goods, 
and for thickening colours in calico printing, also in the 
making of lozenges, adhesive stamps and labels, and 
surgied bandages. In most technical operations the crude 
solution only is used. 

DHAR, a small native state of Malwd, in Central India, 
under the political superintendence of the British Govern- 
ment, Area, 2500 square miles ; population, 150,000 
souls. The state contains much fertile ground, the prin- 
cipal agricultural products being wheat, opium, gram, sugar- 
cane, Indian corn, and cotton. The RAjil is a Puar or 
Pramar EAjpnt, who claims descent from the famous King 
Vikram4ditya ; but the family only received possession 
of Dhar m 1749, by gift from the MaihatU PesJiwil, BAji 
RAo Towards the close of the last, and 111 the early part 
ot the present century, the state was subject to a senes of 
spoliations by Sindhia and Holkar, and was only preserved 
tiorn destruction by the talents and couiage of the adoptive 
mother of the fifth RAjA. By a treaty m 1819, Dhar 
passed under British protection, and bound itself to act in 
subordinate co-operation. The state was confiscated for 
rebellion m 1857, but subsequently restored to RAjA 
Anand RAo Puar, then a minor, with the exception of the 
detached district of Bairusia, which was granted to the 
Begam of BhopAl. The revenue of the state is estimated 
at .£80,000 per annum, inclusive of jagirs The military 
force consists of 276 cavalry, with 800 infantry (including 
police), 2 guns, and 21 artillery. Road-making is being 
pushed on. Fifteen schools were attended in 187 4 by 550 
scholars Two charitable dispensaries afford gratuitous 
medical relief. The town of Dlmr, situated ou tho road 
from Mau (Mhow) to Baroda, extends 3^ miles in length 
by half a mile in breadth, and is surrounded by a mud 
vrall. Tho fort, built of red stone, forms a consiiicuoiia 
object outside the city, and contains the EajA’s palace. 

DHARWAR, a district of British India in the presidency 
of Bombay, situated between 14“ 6 ' and 16“ 63' N. lat., 
and 74“ 60' and 75“ 58' E. long. It contains a total area 
of 4536 square miles, and a population of 988,037 inhabi- 
tants. The district is about 116 miles long, with an avera.go 
width of 77 miles. It is hounded on tho N. by the 
Belgaum and KalAdgi districts, on tho E. by the NizAm’s 
territory and BellAri district, on the S. by hfysoro, and 
on the W by Belgaum and North Kanara districts. Tho 
western portions of the district, in the neighbourhood of 
the SabyAdri range, are rugged and hilly ; but towaids the 
east, the land falls away into plains of black soil in many 
parts very fertile and well suited to the growth of cotton, 
with occasionally a detached peak or group of hills. 
The chief rivers are the MalprabhA on the north and the 
TungbhadrA on the south. The hills are principally com- 
posed of hornblende and chloritic schists, gneiss, and mica 
slate, largo interstratified beds of silicious and ferruginous 
schists (as at and near DhArwAr) often forming their ridges. 
Seams and beds of a crystalline white marble occur, which, 
near their junction with the hornblende slate, are often 
coloured green. Gold is found sparingly in the Dumbal 
hills, and chick mulgund, and also iron pyrites. Iron ore 
is worked to a small extent at Tegur, where there was once 
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a considerable trade in native iron. The most influential 
classes of the community are Brahmans and Ling^yats 
The Lingdyats number 380,919, or 44 per cent, of the 
Hindu population ; they worship the symbol of Siva, and 
males and females both carry this emblem about their 
person in a silver case. The manufactures of the district 
are not numerous ; they consist of cotton and silk cloth, 
glass bracelets, and articles of ironware. In four towns of 
the district cotton and mixed silk and cotton fabrics, for 
male and female attire, are delicately and tastefully woven. 
Agiiculture is the chief industry of the distnct, the piiuci- 
pal products being cotton, exotic and native jawdri, 
molasses, and oil of various kinds. Of a total of 1,662,040 
acres of Government arable and assessed land, 1,530,235 
acres were in 1874 under cultivation as follows : — Eice, 
90,896 acres; cotton, 283,810 , jawdri, 497,312; bdjn, 
6126; wheat, 112,169; sugarcane, 2909, tobacco, 790; 
itZ seed, 29,647 ; linseed, 7966 , gram, 23,411 , mnscella- 
neous products, 294,491 ; fallow land, 182,869 acres. 
The cotton trade of Dhdrwar has great commercial import- 
ance. The land revenue realized m 1875 amounted to 
£196,064. The district contains six municipalities. 

The territory comprised within the district appears at 
the earliest recorded period to have formed part of the 
Brahmanical realm of Vijayanagar. On the overthrow of 
its king at Talikofc in 1565, the lands of Dhdrwdr became 
part of the Mussulman kingdom of BijApur In 1676 the 
district seems to have been overrun and partially conquered 
by Siv4ji, becoming thereby subject to the king of Satdra, 
and subsequently to the Peshwd In 1776 the province 
was overrun by Hyder Ali, the usurping sultan of Mysore. 
In 1778 Bhiinviir was taken from the Marhattds by 
Hyder Ah. and in 1791 retaken by a British, force. On 
the flual overthrow of the Peshvvd in 1818, Dhirwdr 
was incorporated with the territory of the East Iiidii 
Company. 

DHOLPUE, a native state of E4jpuUnd, in Upper 
India, under the political superintendence of the British 
Government, is situated between 26® 30' and 26® 67' N. 
lat,, and 77“ 32' and 78® 20' E long. The state is 
bounded on the N. and PT.E. by the British district of 
Agra, on the E. and S by the Gwalior state, from which it is 
separated by the Chambal river, and on the W. by the state 
of Karanh. It contains an area of about 1600 square 
miles, aud an estimated population of upwards of 600,000 
souls. It is a crop-producing country, without any special 
manufactures. All along the bank of the Chambal the 
country is deeply mtersected by ravines , low ranges of 
bills in the western portion of the state supply inexhaust- 
ible quarries of hue- grained and easily-woiked red sand- 
stone. The chief, who has the title of EAnA, belongs, like 
most of his subjects, to the tribe of Deswdli Idts, who are 
believed to have formed a portion of the Indo-Scythiau 
wave of invasion which swept over Northern India about 
100 A.D. The earhest recorded ancestor of the family 
is one Jeyt Sinh, who in 1068 held certain territories 
south of Alwar. His descendant in 1505, Smgan Deo, 
having distinguished himself in an expedition against the 
freebooters of the Deccan, was rewarded by the sovereignty 
of the small territory of Gohad, with the title of BAni. 
The family gradually extended their possessions until they 
included 66 estates, yielding an annual revenue said to 
amount to 66 lakhs of rupees (£660,000). Upon the 
defeat of the Marhattds at Panipat in 1761, EdnA Bhim 
Sinh, the tenth m descent from E4nd, Singan Deo, seized 
upon the fortress of Gwalior. Political relations between 
the EAnd. and the East India Company commenced in 1779 
during the MarhattA war, when an offensive and defensive 
alliance was entered into. The EAnA joined the British 
forces against Smdhia, on receiving a promise thatj at the 
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concision of peace between the English and the MarhattAs, 
all the territories then in his possession should be 
guaranteed to him, and protected from invasion by Sindhia. 
This protection was subsequently withdrawn, the Kini 
having been guilty of treachery In 1783, Madboji Smdhi 
succeeded in recapturing the fortress of Gwalior, and 
crushed his JAt opponent by seizing the whole of Gohad. 
In 1803, however, the family were restored to tlieir 
ancestral possessions of Gohad by the British Government , 
but, owing to the opposition of Smdhia, the BAuA agreed 
to relinquish possession of Goliad, m exchange foi Ins 
present territory of Dholpiir. By the treaty of 1804, the 
state was taken under the protection of the Biitish 
Government, — the chief becoming bound to act in subordi- 
nate co-operation with the paramount power, and to refer 
all disputes with neighbouring princes to the British Govern- 
ment. The annual revenue of Dliolpur, including 
amounts to about £110,000. The military force consists 
of 2000 men. The town of Dholpur is situated on the 
Agra and Gwalior road. 

DIABETES (from Sta, through, and jSaivd), to pas.s), a 
disease characterized by a habitually excessive discharge of 
urine. Two forms of this complaint are described, viz — 
Diabetes Mellitus, or Glycosuria, where the urmo is not only 
increased in quantity, but also contains a grentei or less 
amount of sugar, and Diabetes Insipidus, or Polyuria, 
where the urine is simply mci eased in quantity, and con- 
tains no abnormal ingredient. The former of these is the 
disease to which the term diabetes is most commonly 
applied, and is by far the more serious and important 
ailment. 

Although sometimes classed by medical writers among 
diseases of the kidneys, diabetes melhtus is rather to be 
regarded as a constitutional disorder. Its cause* is still a 
matter of uncertainty, but there is sufficient evidence tc 
connect it with a defect in the process of the assimilation 
of food,, more especially that stage in which the function ol 
the hver is concerned, The important researches of Claude 
Bernard, and subsequently those of Schiff, Harley, Pavy, 
M'Donell, and others, have shown that this organ, besides 
the secretion of bile, has the additional function of forming 
in large quantity a substance to which the names of 
glycogen, dextrin, or amyloid substance have been given. 
This matter is capable of being converted by the action of 
ferments into glucose, or grape sugar, and such a change is 
supposed by some to take place normally in the blood 
where the sugar thus formed is consumed by oxidation in 
the course of the circulation, while by other authorities it 
IS held that the glycogen is not directly converted into 
sugar, but is transformed into other compounds. 

The theories of diabetes founded on these views ascribe 
its production either to an excessive formation of glycogen 
or to some defect in its transformation, the result being 
that grape sugar passes out of the body by the kidneys. It 
has long been known, both by experiment and by observa- 
tion in disease, that injuries to certain parts of the nervous 
system, particularly the floor of tlie fourth ventricle iu the 
brain, and that portion of the sympathetic nerve which 
sends branches to the liver and regulates its blood supply, 
are followed by the appearance of sugar in the urine. 
Hence certain pathologists seek an explanation .fop tfic 
disease in a morbid state of the parts of fhe laeCTiJus 
system whereby these particular nerves are eitjb^n^ndtftted 
or paralyzed and the flow of blood through the, i'pt tem- 
porarily or permanently increased. It nJU&trjhPWever, be 
remarked fhat, although in some iDSt|.i|,peS' the portions of 
the nervous .system above mentiqi:^6(h|ii]®rlbund after death 
to be involved iu disease, this ho means constant, and 
that in many cases of diabetep post mortem appearances 
are entirely negative; "While, imerefore, considerable hght 
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has by modern research, been thrown upon this disease, its 
pathology cannot be regarded as yet settled. 

It ought to he mentioned that small quantities of sugar 
are frequently found in the urine in many diseases, and 
even in health after articles of food rich in sugar or starch 
have been eaten, as also in some forms of poisoning. 

Little is known regarding the exciting causes of diabetes. 
Exposure to wet and cold, privation, depressing mental 
emotions, or mental overwork, the abuse of alcohol and of 
saccharine and starchy substances, have all been assigned as 
causes It appears to be in some instances hereditary. It 
IS most common among adults, and occurs much more fre- 
quently in males than in females. 

The symptoms of diabetes are usually gradual in their 
onset, and the patient may suffer for a length of time 
before he thinks it necessary to apply for medical aid. The 
first symptoms which attract attention are failure of 
strength, and emaciation, along with great thirst and an 
increased amount and frequent passage of urine. From 
the normal quantity of from two to three pmts in the 
twenty-four hours it maybe increased to 10, 20, or 30 pints, 
or even more It is usually of pale colour, and of thicker 
consistence than normal urine, possesses a decidedly sweet 
taste, and is of high specific gravity (LOS to 1 ’05). It fre- 
quently gives rise to considerable irritation of the urinary 
passages. 

By simple evaporation crystals of sugar may bo obtained 
from diabetic urine, wMcb also yields the characteristic 
chemical tests of sugar, while the amount of this substance 
can be accurately estimated by certain analytical processes. 
The quantity of sugar passed may vary from a few ounces 
to two or more pounds per diem, and it is found to be 
markedly, increased after saccharine or starchy food has 
been taken. Slugar may also be found in the blood, saliva, 
tears, and in almost all the excretions of persons suffering 
from this disease. One of the most distressing symptoms 
is intense thirst, which the patient is constantly seeking to 
allay, the quantity of liquid consumed hemg in general 
enormous, and there is usually, but nob invariably, a vora- 
cious appetite. The mouth la always parched, and a faint, 
sweetish odoui may be evolved from the breath. The effect 
of the disease upon the general health is very marked, and 
the patient becomes more and more emaciated. He suffers 
from increasing muscular weakness, the temperature of his 
body is lowered, the skin is dry and harsh, the teeth are 
loosened or decay, while dyspeptic symptoms, constipation, 
and loss of sexual power are common accompaniments. 
There is in general great mental depression or irritability. 

Diabetes as a rule advances comparatively slowly except 
ID the case of young persons, in whom its progress is apt to 
be rapid. Various complications arise in the course of the | 
disease, among which may bo mentioned cataract, various 
cutaneous eruptions, kidney diseases, inflammatory chest 
affections, and especially pulmonary consumption, which is 
one of the most frequent modes of fatal termination in 
diabetes. Occasionally death occurs suddenly from 
exhaustion. 

Diabetes is a very fatal form of disease, recovery being 
exceedingly rare. Nevertheless much may ho done by 
appropriate treatment to mitigate the severity of the 
symptoms and to prolong life. 

Oases may thus continue for years without material 
change to the worse, and in some rare instances it would 
BBom that the disease is cured. The unfavourable cases 
are chiefly those occurring in young persons, also where 
serious chest or other complications arise, and especially 
where the disease itself is of severe character, the quantity 
of sugar passed being persistently large, and the patient 
losing flesh and strength lapidly. 

"With respect to the treatment of diabetes, the regula- 
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tion of the diet has by all authorities been re^rded 
as a matter of the first importance, inasmuch as it has 
been proved beyond question that certain kinds of food 
have a powerful influence in aggravating the disease, more 
particularly those consisting largely of saccharine and 
starchy matter , and it may be stated generally that the 
various methods of treatment proposed aim at the elimina- 
tion as far as possible of these constituents from the diet. 
Hence it is recommended that such articles as bread, 
potatoes, and all farinaceous foods, turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
and most fruits should be avoided , while animal food and 
soups, green vegetables, milk, cream, cheese, eggs, butter, 
and tea and coffee without sugar, may be taken with 
advantage As a substitute for ordinary bread, which 
most persons find it difficult to do without for any length 
of time, bran bread, gluten bread, almond biscuits, and 
even well-browned toast or rusks are I'ecommended 
I Alcoholic stimulants are of little or no use, but if prescribed 
should be m those forms containing the least saccharine 
matter, such as claret, Burgundy, brandy, or bitter ale. 

Thirst may be mitigated by iced water, or water slightly 
acidulated with phosphoric acid. The employment of a 
diet consisting entiiely of skimmed milk has been recom- 
mended by Dr Donkin of London, who has obtained good 
results from this method of treatment. The milk is 
administered in quantities of from 8 to 12 pints m the 
twenty-four hours, all other articles of diet being excluded. 

The plan of tieatment once proposed, of administering 
sugar m large quantity in diabetes, proved to be highly 
injurious, and is now abandoned. 

Numerous medicinal substances have been employed in 
diabete. 5 , but few of them are worthy of mention as 
jiossessed of any efficacy. Opium is often found of great 
service, its administration being followed with marked 
j amelioration in all the symptoms, and, according to some 
[ high authorities, with cure of the disease. It is borne m 
[ diabetes in larger doses than usual, and from 5 to 12 grams 
or more may be taken in the twenty-four hours. In like 
! manner codeia (one of the constituents of opium), in doses 
of half a grain increased to two or three grains thieo times 
I a day, has been used with good effect 

In most cases, however, it is the dieting of the patient 
to which the physician has to look in dealing successfully 
with this formidable disease , and sufferers ought always to 
be impressed with the necessity of strictly abstaining from 
those articles of food which by general consent arc allowed 
to exercise a hurtful influence in aggravating the symptoms. 

In diabetes insipidtts, there is constant thirst and an 
excessive flow of urine, which, however, is not found to 
contain any abnormal constituent Its effects upon the 
system aie often similar to those of diabetes mellitus, 
except that tliey are much less marked, the ‘disease being 
in general very slow in its progress. In some cases the 
health appears to suffer very slightly. It is rarely a direct 
cause of death, but from its debilitating effects may predis- 
pose to serious and fatal complications. Little is known 
08 to its pathology, but it is generally supposed to own a 
similar origin to diabetes mellitus. It is best treated by 
tonics and generous diet. Opium and valerian have been 
found beneficial. (j. o. a.) 

DIAGOEAS, horn at Melos, was a writer of dithyrarabic 
poetry. Eehgious in his youth, he became an atheist 
because a great wrong done upon him (the details of which 
are unknown) was left unpunished by the gods. In conse- 
quence of his blasphemous speeches, and especially from 
his publication of the Mysteries, he was condemned 
to death at Athens, and a price set upon his head. Daring 
his flight he perished by shipwreck. Aristophanes aUudes 
I to bis atheism in the Clouds, 830 and to his condem- 
I nation m the Birds, 1073. His date is not exactly known. 
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He could not Kave been, as is usually stated, a pupil of 
Democritus, as he was older than this philosopher, or cer- 
tainly not younger. The circumstances of his death may 
have been confused with those of Protagoras. The writing 
in which he disclosed the Mysteries bore the name ^pvyioi 
Xoyoi, or aTTO'irvpyLlovTe^. These are all the facts which 
are known of him, and none of his actual opinions are pre- 
served. See Zeller, GrescliicMe der Gnechischeti PhilosopMe. 

DIAGRAMS. A diagram is a figure drawn in such a 
manner that the geometrical relations between the parts of 
the figure help us to understand relations between other 
objects. A few have been selected for description in this 
article on account of their greater geometrical significance 
Diagrams may be classed according to the manner in 
which they are intended to be used, and also according to 
the kind of analogy which we recognize between the 
diagram and the thing represented. 

Diagrat^is of ILlustiation. 

The diagrams in mathematical treatises are intended to 
help the reader to follow the mathematical reasonmg. 
The construction of the figure is defined in words so that 
even if no figure were drawn the reader could draw one for 
himself. The diagram is a good one if tliose features which 
form the subject of the proposition are clearly represented 
The accuracy of the drawing m therefore of smaller import- 
ance than its distinctness. 

Metrical Diagrams. 

Diagrams are also employed in an entirely different way 
— namely, for purposes of measurement. The plans and 
designs drawn by architects and engineers are used to 
determine the value of certaiu real magnitudes by measur- 
ing certain distances on the diagram. For such purposes 
it is essential that the drawing be as accurate as possible. 

We therefore class diagrams as diagrams of illustration, 
which merely suggest certain relations to the mind of the 
spectator, and diagrams drawn to scale, from which measure- 
ments are intended to be made. 

Methods in which diagrams ate used for purposes of 
measurement are called Graphical methods. 

Diagrams of illustration, if sufficiently accurate, may he 
used for purposes of measurement j and diagrams for 
measurement, if sufficiently clear, may be used for purposes 
of demonstration. 

There are some diagrams or schemes, however, in which 
the form of the parts is of no importance, provided their 
connections are properly shown. Of this kind are the 
diagrams of electrical connections, and those belonging to 
that department of geometry which treats of the degrees of 
cyclosis, periphraxy, linkedness, and knottedness. 

Diagrams purdy Graphic and mixed Symlolxc and Graphic. 

^ Diagrams may also be classed either as purely graphical 
diagrams, in which no symbols are employed except letters 
or other marks to distmguish particular points of the 
diagrams, and mixed diagrams, m which certain magnitudes 
are represented, not by the magnitudes of parts of the 
diagram, but by symbols, such as numbers Written on the 
diagram. 

Thus in a map the height of places above the level of 
the sea is often indicated by marking the number of feet 
ab^e the sea at the corresponding places on the map. 

There is another method in which a line called a contour 
hue is drawn through all the places m the map whose 
neight above the sea is a certain number of feet, and the 
number of feet is written at some point or points of this 

By the use of a series of contour lines, the height of a 
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great number of places can be indicated on a map by means 
of a small number of written symbols. Still this method 
is not a purely graphical method, but a partly symbolical 
method of expressing the third dimension of objects on a 
diagram in two dimensions. 

Diagrams in Pairs. 

In order to egress completely by a purely graphical 
method the relations of magnitudes involving more than 
two variables, we must use more than one diagram Thus 
in the arts of construction we use plans and elevations and 
sections through different planes, to specify the form of 
objects having three dimensions. 

In such systems of diagrams we have to indicate that a 
point lu one diagiam corresponds to a point in another 
diagram. This is generally done by marking the corre- 
sponding points in the different diagrams with the same 
letter. If the diagrams are drawn on the same piece 
of paper we may indicate coi responding points by drawing 
a line from one to the other, taking care that this line of 
correspondence is so drawn that it cannot be mistaken for 
a leal line in either diagram. 

In the stereoscope the two diagrams, by the combined 
use of which the form of bodies in three dimensions is 
recognized, are projections of the bodies taken from two 
points so near each other that, by viewing the two diagrams 
simultaneously, one with each eye, we identify the corre- 
spondmg points intuitively. 

The method in which we simultaneously contemplate 
two figures, and recognize a correspondence between certain 
points in the one figure and certain poiuts lu the other, 
IS one of the most powerful and fertile methods hitherto 
known in science. Thus in pure geometry the theories 
of similar, reciprocal, and inverse figures have led to many 
extensions of the science. It is sometimes spoken of as 
the method or principle of Duality. 

Diagrams ikt Kinematics. 

The study of the motion of a material system is much 
assisted by the use of a series of diagrams representing the 
configuration, displacement, and acceleration of the parts of 
the system. 

Diagram of Configuration. 

In considering a material system it is often convenient 
to suppose that we have a record of its position at any 
given instant in the foim of a diagram of configuration. 

The position of any particle of the system is defined by 
drawing a straight line or vector from the origin, or point 
of reference, to the given particle. The position of the 
particle with respect to the origin is determined by the 
magnitude and direction of this vector. 

If in the diagram we draw from the origin (which need 
not be the same point of space as the origin for the material 
system) a vector equal and parallel to the vector which de- 
termines the position of the particle, the end of this vector 
will indicate the position of the particle in the diagram of 
configuration. 

If this is done for all the particles, we shall have a 
system of points m the diagram of configuration, each of 
which corresponds to a particle of the material system, land 
the relative positions of any pair of these points #will be tbe 
same as the relative positions of the masteyial particles 
which correspond to them , ,, ; 

We have hitherto spoked of tuyo/origms or points from 
which the vectors are supposed jd’ be^ drawn — one for the 
material system, the other Tor the; diagram. These points, 
however, and the vectors ,4f|tvfn.;£rom them, may now be 
omitted, so that we^hdve 911 the one hand the material 
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system and on tlie other a set of points, each point corre- 
sponding to a particle of the system, and the whole repre- 
senting the configuration of the system at a given instant. 

This IS called a diagram of configuration. 

Diagram of Displacement, 

Let us next consider two diagrams of configuration of 
the same system, conesponchng to two different instants. 

We call the first the initial configuration and the second 
the final configuration, and the passage from the one con- 
figuration to the other we call the displacement of the 
system. We do not at present consider the length of time 
during which the displacement was effected, nor the inter- 
mediate stages through which it passed, but only the final 
result — a change of configuration. To study this change 
we construct a diagram of displacement 

Let A, B, C be the points in the initial diagram of con- 
figuration, and A!, B', O' be the corresponding points in 
the final diagram of configuration. 

From 0, the origin of the diagram of displacement, draw 
a vector oa equal and parallel to AA', ob equal and parallel 
to BB', oc to CC', and so on. 

The points, a, 5 , c, izc., will he such that the vector ah 
indicates the displacement of h relative to a, and so on. 
The diagram containing the points «, 5 , c, &c , is theiofore 
called the diagram of displacement. 

In constructing the diagiam of displacement we have 
hitherto assumed that we know the absolute displacements 
of the points of the system. For we are required to draw 
a line equal and paiallel to A;iA.2, which we cannot do 
unless we know the absolute final position of A, with 
respect to its initial position In this diagram of displace- 
ment there is therefore, besides the points a, 6 , c, &c., an 
crigin, o, which represents a point absolutely fixed in space 
This is necessary because the two configurations do not 
exist at the same time ; and therefore to express their 
relative position we lequiie to know a point which remains 
the same at the beginning and end of the time. 

But we may construct tlie diagram in another way which 
does not assume a knowledge of absolute displacement or 
of a point fixed in space. 

Assuming any point and calling it a, draw aJe parallel 
and equal to A^ m the initial configuration, and from k 
draw kb parallel and equal to AgB^ in the final configura- 
tion. It is easy to see that the position of the point b 
relative to a will be the same by this construction as by 
the former construction, only we must observe that in this 
second construction we use only vectors such as A^B^, 
A2B2, which ropiesent tlie relative position of points both 
of which exist simultaneously, instead of vectors such as 
A^Aq, B^B^, which express the position of a point at one 
instant relative to its position at a former instant, and 
which therefore cannot be determined by observation, 
because the two ends of Llio vector do not exist simul- 
taneously 

It appv.ars therefore that the diagram of displacements, 
when drawn by the first construction includes an origin 0, 
which indicates that wc have assumed a knowledge of 
absolute displacements. But no such point occurs in the 
second construction, because we use such vectors only as 
wo can actually observe. Hence the diagram of displace- 
ments ivUlioui an origin reprc.scnts neither more nor less 
than all wo can ever know about the displacement of the 
material system. 

Diagram of Velocity. 

If the relative velocities of the points of the system are 
constant, then the diagram of displacement corresponding 
to ail interval of a unit of time between the initial and the 
final coiiliguratioii is called a diagram of relative velocity. 

If the lelativo velocities are not constant, we suppose 
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another system in which the velocities are equal to the 
velocities of the given system at the given instant and con- 
tinue constant for a unit of time. The diagram of dis- 
placements for* this imaginary system is the required 
diagram of relative velocities of the actual system at the 
given instant. 

It IS easy to see that the diagram gives the velocity of 
any one point relative to any other, but cannot give the 
absolute velocity of any of them. 

Diagram of Acceleration. 

By the same process by which wo formed the diagram 
of displacements from the two diagrams of initial and final 
configuration, we may form a diagram of changes ofi rela- 
tive velocity from the two diagrams of initial and final 
velocities. This diagram may be called tliat of total 
accelerations in a finite interval of time. 

By the same process by which we deduced the diagram 
of velocities from that of displacements we may ded uce the 
diagram of rates of acceleration from that of total accelera- 
tion. 

We have mentioned this system of diagrams in elementary 
kinematics because they are found to be of use especially 
when we have to deal with material systems containing a 
great number of parts, as in the kinetic theoiy of gases. 
The diagram of configuration then appears as a region of 
space swarming with points representing molecules, and 
the only way in which we can investigate it is by consider- 
ing the number of such points in unit of volume in different 
parts of that region, and calling this the density of the gas. 

In like manner the diagram of velocities appears as a 
region containing points equal m number but distributed 
in a different manner, and the number of points in any 
given portion of the region expresses the number of 
molecules whose velocities lie within given limits. We 
may speak of this as the velocity-density. 

Path and Ilodograph. 

When the number of bodies in the system is not so groat, 
we may construct diagrams each of winch represents some 
property of the whole course of the motion. 

Thus if we are considering the motion of one particle 
relative to another, the point on the diagram of configura- 
tion which corresponds to the moving particle will trace 
out a continuous line called the path of the particle. 

On the diagram of velocity the point corresponding to 
the moving particle will trace another continuous line 
called the hodograph of the particle. 

The hodograph was invented and used with great success 
by Sir W. R. Hamilton as a method of studying the motions 
of bodies. 

Diagrams op Stress. 

Graphical methods are peculiarly applicable to statical 
questions, because the slate of the system is constant, so 
that we do not need to construct a series} of diagrams 
corresponding to the successive states of the system. 

The most useful of these applications relates to the 
equilibrium of plane framed structures. Two diagrams are 
used, one called the diagram of the frame and the other 
called the diagram of stress. 

The structure itself consists of a number of separable 
pieces or links jointed together at their extremities. In 
practice these joints have friction, or may be made pur- 
posely stiff, BO that the force acting at the extremity of a 
Ijiece may not pass exactly through the axis of the joint j 
but as it is unsafe to make the stability of the structure 
depend in any degree upon the stiffness of joints, we 
assume in our calculations that all the joints are perfectly 
smooth, and therefore that the force acting on the end of 
any link passes through the axis of the joint. 
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The azes of tlie joints of the structure are represented 
bj points in the diagram of the frame. 

The link which connects two joints in the actual struc- 
ture may be of any shape, but in the diagram of the frame 
it is represented by a straight line joining the points repre- 
senting the two joints. 

If no force acts on the link except the two forces acting 
through the centres of the joints, these two forces must be 
equal and opposite, and their direction must coincide with 
the straight hue joining the centres of the joints. 

If the force acting on either extremity of the link is 
directed towards the other extremity, the stress on the link 
is called pressure and the link is called a strut. If it is 
directed away from the other extremity, the stress on the 
link is called tension and the link is called a tie. 

In this case, therefore, the only stress acting m a link is 
a pressure or a tension in the direction of the straight line 
which repiesents it in the diagram of the frame, and all 
that we have to do is to find the magnitude of this stress 

In the actual structure, gravity acts on every part of the 
Hnk, but in the diagram we substitute for the actual weight 
of the different parts of the link, two weights which have 
the same resultant acting at the extremities of the hnk. 

We may now treat the diagram of the frame as composed 
of links without weight, but loaded at each joint with a 
weight made up of portions of the weights of all the links 
which meet m that joint 

If any link has more than two joints we may substitute 
for it in the diagiam an imaginary stiff frame, consisting 
of links, each of which has only two joints 

The diagram of the frame is now i educed to a system of 
points, certain pairs of which are joined by straight lines, 
and each point is in general acted on by a weight or other 
force acting between, it and some point external to the 
system. 

To complete the diagram we may represent these external 
forces as links, that is to say, straight lines joining the 
points of the frame to points external to the frame Thus 
each weight may be represented by a link joining the point 
of application of the weight with the centre of the earth. 

But we can always construct an imaginary frame having 
its joints in the lines of action of these external forces, and 
this frame, together with the real frame and the links 
representing external forces, which join points m the one 
frame to points in the other frame, make up together a 
complete self-strained system in equihbiium, consisting of 
points connected by links acting by pressure or tension. 
We may m this way leduce any leal structure to the case 
of a system of points with attractive or repulsive forces 
acting between certain pairs of these points, and keeping 
them in equilibrium. 

The direction of each of these forces is sufficiently 
indicated by that of the liue joining the points, so that we 
have only to determine its magnitude 

We might do this by calculation, and then write down 
on each link the pressure or the tension which acts in it 

We should in this way obtain a mixed diagram in which 
the stresses are represented graphically as regards direction 
and position, but symbolically as regards magnitude. 

But we know that a force may be represented in a purely 
graphical manner by a straight line in the direction of the 
■force containing as many units of length as there are units 
of force in the force. The end of this line is marked with 
an arrow head to show in which direction the force acts 

According to this method each force is drawn in its 
proper position in the diagram of configuration of the 
frame, Such a diagram might be useful as a record of the 
lesult of calculation of the magnitude of the forces, but it 
would he of no use in enabling us to test the correctness 
of the calculatiou. 
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But we have a graphical method of testing the 
equilibrium of any set of forces acting at a point. We 
draw in senes a set of lines parallel and proportional to 
these forces. If these' lines form a closed polygon the 
forces are in equilibrium. We might in this way form a 
series of polygons of foices, one for each joint of the 
frame But in so doing we give up the principle of draiv- 
ing the line representing a force from the point of apphca- 
tion of the foice, for all the sides of the polygon cannot 
pass through the same point, as the forces do. 

We also represent every stress twice over, for it appears 
as a side of both the polygons corresponding to the two 
joints between which it acts. 

But if we can arrange the polygons in such a way that 
the sides of any two polygons which represent the same 
stress coincide with each other, we may form a diagram in 
which every stress is represented in direction and magnitude, 
though not in position, by a single hne which is the com- 
mon boundary ol the two polygons which represent the joints 
at the extremities of the coriespouding piece of the frame. 

We have thus obtained a pure diagram of stress m 
which no attempt is made to represent the configuration of 
the material system, and in which every force is not only 
represented m direction and magnitude by a straight line, 
but the equilibrium of the forces at any joint is manifest 
by inspection, for we have only to examine whether the 
corresponding polygon is closed or not. 

The relations between the diagram of the frame and the 
diagram of stress are as follows • — 

To every hnk m the frame corresponds a straight line in 
the diagram of stress which represents in magnitude and 
direction the stress acting in that link. 

To every joint of the frame corresponds a closed polygon 
m the diagram, and the forces acting at that joint are 
repiesented by the sides of the polygon taken in a certain 
cyclical order. The cyclical order of the sides of the two 
adjacent polygons is such that their common side is traced 
in opposite directions in going round the two polygons 

The direction in which any side of a polygon is traced is 
the direction of the force acting on that joint of the frame 
which corresponds to the polygon, and due to that link of 
the frame which corresponds to the side. 

This determines whether the stress of the link is a 
pressure or a tension. 

If we know whether the stress of any one link is a 
pressure or a tension, this determines the cyclical order of 
the sides of the two polygons corresponding to the ends of 
the links, and therefore the cyclical order of all the poly- 
gons, and the nature of the stress in every link of the 
flame. 

Definition of Reciprocal Diagrams. 

When to every point of concourse of the lines m the dia- 
gram of stress corresponds a closed polygon in the skeleton 
of the frame, the two diagrams are said to be reciprocal. 

The first extensions of the method of diagrams of forces 
to other cases than that of the funicular polygon were given 
by Bankine in his Applied Mechanics (1857). The method 
was independently applied to a large number of cases by 
Mr W. P. Taylor, a practical draughtsman in the office of- 
the well-known contractor Mr J. B. Cochrane, and by 
Professor Clerk Maxwell in his lectures in King’s College, 
London. In the Mag for 1864: the latter poihted 
out the reciprocal properties of the two diagrams, and in 
a paper on “ Eeciprocal Figures, Frames, and'Diagrams of 
Forces,” Trans R. S. Ddvnhurgh, vpl: xxvi. (1870), he 
showed the relation of the method to Airy’s fhnction of 
stress and to other mathematical methods. 

Professor Fleemiug Jenkin has given a number of appli- 
cations of the method to practice {Trans. R, S. Edin.y voL 

XXV.) 
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Cremona reciproohe nella statica gmfca, Milan, 

1872) has deduced the construction of reciprocal figures 
from the theory of the two components of a wrench as 
developed hy Mobius. 

Culmann, in his Graphisclie Statih, makes great use of 
diagrams of forces, some of which, however, are not 
reciprocal. . , 

M, Maurice Levy in loA&Statique Graphique (Pans, 1874) 
has treated the whole subject in an elementary but copious 


Mr R, H. Bow^, O.E., F.R.S.E., in his work on The 
Economics of Construction in relation to Fmmed Structures^ 
1873, has materially simplified the process of drawing a 
diagram of stress reciprocal to a given frame acted on by 
a system of equilibrating external forces. 

Instead of lettering the joints of the frame, as is usually 
done, or the links of the frame, as vras the writer’s custom, 
he places a letter in each of the polygonal areas inclosed 
by the links of the frame, and also in each of the divisions 
of surrounding space as separated by the lines of action of 
the external forces. 

When one link of the frame crosses another, the point 
of apparent intersection of the links is treated as if it were 
a real joint, and the -stresses of each of the intersecting links 
are represented twice in the diagram of stress, as the 
opposite sides of the parallelogram which corresponds to 
the point of intersection. 



Pj-G. 1.— Diagram of Configuration 



This method is followed in the lettering of the diagram 
of configuration ffig, 1), and the diagram of stress (fig. 2) 
of the linkwork which Professor Sylvester has called 
a quadruplane. 

In fig. 1 the real joints are distinguished from the places 
where one link appears to cross another hy the little circles 
0, P, Q, R, S, T, V. 

The four links RSTV form a “ contraparallelogram ” in 
which RS = TV and RV = ST. 

The triangles EOS, RPV, TQS are similar to each other. 
A fourth triangle (TNV), not drawn in the figure, would 
complete the quadruplane. The four points 0, P, N, Q form 
a parallelogram whose angle POQ is constant and^ equal to 
tt-SOR, The product of the distances OP and OQ is 
constant, 


The linkwork may be fixed at O. If any figure is traced 
by P, Q wiU trace the iuverse figure, but turhed round 0 
through the constant angle POQ. 

In the diagram forces Pp, Qq are balanced by the force 
Oo at the fixed point The forces Pp and Qq are 
necessarily inversely as OP and OQ, and make equal angles 
with those lines. 

Every closed area formed by the links or the external 
forces in the diagram of configuration is marked by a 
letter which corresponds to a point of concourse of lines 
in the diagram of stress. 

The stress in the link which is the common boundary 
of two areas is represented in the diagram of stress by the 
line j’oming the points corresponding to those areas. 

When a link is divided into two or more parts by lines 
crossing it, the stress in each part is represented by a 
different line for each part, but as the stress is the same 
throughout the link these hues are all equal and parallel. 
Thus m the figure the stress in RV is represented by the 
four equal and parallel hues HI, EG, HE, and AB 

If two areas have no part of their boundary in common 
the letters corresponding to them in the diagram of stress 
are not joined by a straight line If, however, a straight 
line were drawn between them, it would represent in direc- 
tion and magnitude the resultant of all the stresses m the 
links which are cut by any line, straight or curved, joining 
the two areas 

For instance the areas P and 0 in fig. 1 have no common 
boundary, and the points F and 0 in fig, 2 are not joined 
by a straight hue. But every path from the area F to the 
area C in fig. 1 passes through a series of other areas, and 
each passage from one area into a contiguous area cor- 
responds to a line drawn in the diagram of stress. Hence 
the w’hole path from F to C in fig. 1 corresponds to a path 
formed of lines in fig. 2 and extending from F to C, and 
the resultant of all the stresses in the links cut by the path 
is represented by FC in fig. 2. 

Automatic Description of Diagrams. 

There are many other kinds of diagrams in which the two 
co-ordinates of a point in a plane are employed to indicate 
the simultaneous values of two related quantities. 

If a sheet of paper is made to move, say horizontally, with 
a constant known velocity, while a tracing point is made to 
move in a vertical straight line, the height varying as the 
value of any given physical quantity, the point will trace 
out a curve on the paper from which the value of that 
quantity at any given time may be determined. 

This principle is applied to the automatic registration of 
phenomena of all kinds, from those of meteorology and 
terrestrial magnetism to the velocity of cannon-shot, the 
vibrations of sounding bodies, the motions of animals, 
voluntary and involuntary, and the currents in electric 
telegraphs. 

Indicator Diagram, 

In Watt’s indicator for steam engines the paper does 
not move with a constant velocity, but its displacement is 
proportional to that of the piston of the engine, while that 
of the tracing point is proportional Lo the pressure of the 
steam. Hence the co-ordinates of a point of the curve 
traced on the diagram represent the volume and the 
pressure of the steam in the cylinder. The indicator- 
diagram not only supplies a record of the pressure of the 
steam at each stage of the stroke of the engine, but indi- 
cates the work done by the steam in each stroke by the 
area inclosed by the curve traced on the diagram. 

The indicator-diagram was invented by James Watt as a 
method of estimating the work done by an engine. It was 
afterwards used by Clapeyron to iUustrate the theory of 
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heat, and this use of it was greatly developed "by Rankine 
in his work on the steam engine. 

The use of diagrams in thermodynamics has been very 
completely illustrated by Prof. J. Willard Gibbs {Cormeo- 

DIAL 

DIALLING, sometimes caUed gnomonics, is a branch 
of applied mathematics which treats of the construction of 
sun-dials, that is, of those instruments, either fixed or 
portable, which determine the divisions of the day by the 
motion of the shadow of some object on which the sun’s 
rays fall 

It must have been one of the earliest applications of a 
knowledge of the apparent motion of the sun , though for 
a long time men would probably be satisfied with the 
division into morning and afternoon as marked by sun-rise, 
sun-set, and the greatest elevation 

History — The earliest mention of a sun-dial is found 
in Isaiah xxxiuii. 8 : “ Behold, I will bring again the 
shadow of the degrees which is gone down m the sun-dial 
of Ahaz ten degrees backward.” The date of this would 
be about 700 years before the Christian era, but we know 
nothing of the character or construction of the instrument. 

The earliest ot all sun-dials of which we have any certain 
knowledge was the hemicycle, or hemisphere, of the Chal- 
dean astronomer Berosus, who probably lived about 340 
B,c. It consisted of a hollow hemisphere placed with its 
rim perfectly horizontal, and havmg a bead, or globule, 
fixed in any way at the centre. So long as the sun 
remained above the horizon the shadow of the bead would 
fall on the inside of the hemisphere, and the path of the 
shadow during the day would be approximately a circular 
arc. This arc, divided into twelve equal parts, deter- 
mined twelve equal intervals of time for that day. Now, 
supposing this were done at the time of the solstices and 
equinoxes, and on as many intermediate days as might be 
considered sufficient, and then curve lines drawn through 
the corresponding points of division of the different arcs, 
the shadow of the bead falhng on one of these curve Imes 
would mark a division of time for that day, and thus we 
should have a sun-dial which would divide each period of 
daylight into twelve equal parts. 

These eaual parts were called temporary hours; and, 
since the duration of daylight varies from day to day, the 
temporary hours of one day would differ from those of 
another , but this inequality would probably be disregarded 
at that time, and especially in countries where the variation 
between the longest summer day and the shortest winter 
day is much less than in our climates. 

The dial of Berosus remained in use for centuries. The 
Arabians, as appears from the work of Albategnius, still 
followed the same construction about the year 900 a.d. 
Four of these dials have in modern times been found in 
Italy. One, discovered at Tivoli in 1746, is supposed to 
have belonged to Cicero, who, in one' of his letters, says 
that he had sent a dial of this kind to his villa near 
Tusculum. The second and third were found in 1761 — 
one at Castel-Nuovo, and the other at Eignauo; and a 
fourth was found in 1762 at Pompeii, G. H. Martini, the 
author of a dissertation in German on the dials of the 
ancients, says that this dial was made for the latitude of 
Memphis ; it may therefore be the work of Egyptians, per- 
haps constructed in the school of Alexandria 

It is curious that no sun-dial has been found among the 
antiquities of Egypt, and their sculptures give no indication 
of any having existed. It has, however, been supposed 
that the numerous obelisks found everywhere were erected 
in honour of the sun and employed as gnomons. 
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Ucut Acad. Set , vol. in ), but though his methods throw 
much light on the general theory of diagrams as a method 
of study, they belong rather to thermodynamics than to 
the present subject. (j. c. m.) 

LING 

Herodotus has recorded that the Greeks derived from 
the Babylonians the use of the gnomon, but the great pro- 
gress made by the Greeks in geometry enabled them in 
later times to construct dials of great complexity, some of 
which remain to us, and are proofs, not only of extensive 
knowledge, but also of great ingenuity. 

Ptolemy’s Syntaxis treats of the construction of dials by 
means of his analemma^ an instrument which solved a 
variety of astronomical problems. The constructions given 
by him were sufficient for regular dials, that is, horizontal 
dials, or vertical dials faciag east, west, north, or south, 
and these are the only ones he treats of. It is certain, 
however, that the ancients were able to construct declining 
dials, as is shown by that most interesting monument of 
ancient gnomonics — the Tower of the Winds — which is 
stiU in existence at Athens. This is a regular octagon, on 
the faces of which the eight principal winds are represented, 
and over them eight different dials — ^four facing the 
cardinal points and the other four facing the intermediate 
directions. The date of the dials is long subsequent to 
that of the tower j for Vitruvius, who describes the tower 
in the sixth chapter of his first book, says nothing about 
the dials, and as he has described aU the dials known 
in his time, we must believe that the dials of the tower did 
not then exist The tower and its dials are described by 
Stuart m his Antiquities of Athens. The hours are still the 
temporary hours, or, as the Greeks called them, hectemona. 

As already stated, the learnmg and ingenuity of the 
Greeks enabled them to construct dials of various forms — 
among others, dials of suspension intended for travellers ; 
but these are only spoken of and not explained ; they may 
have been like our ring-dials. 

The Romans were neither geometers nor astronomers, 
and the science of gnomonics did not flourish among 
them. The first sun-dial erected at Rome was in the 
year 290 b.o., and this Papirius Cursor had taken from 
the Samnites. A dial which Valerius Messala had brought 
from Catania, the latitude of which is five degrees less than 
that of Rome, was placed in the forum in the year 26-1 B c. 
The first dial actually constructed at Rome was in the year 
164b.c., hy order of Q. Marcius Philippus, but, as no other 
Roman has written on gnomonics, this was perhaps the 
work of a foreign artist If, too, we remember that the 
dial found at Pompeii was made for the latitude of Mem- 
phis, and consequently less adapted to its position than 
that of Catania to Rome, we may infer that mathematical 
knowledge was not cultivated in Italy. 

The Arabians were much more successful They 
attached great importance to gnomonics, the principles of 
which they had learned from the Greeks, but they greatly 
simplified and diversified the Greek constructions One of 
their writers, Ahul-Hassan, who lived about the beginning 
of the 13th century, taught them how to trace 
on cylindrical, conical, and other surfaces. He even intro- 
duced ^ual or equinoctial hours, but the idea was not sup- 
ported, and the temporary hours alone continued in use. 

Where or when the great and important step already 
conceived by Abul-Hassan, and perhaps by others, of 
reckoning by equal hours was geuerally adopted cannot 
now be determined. The history of gnomonics from the 
13th to the beginning of the 16th century is almost a 
blank, and during that time the change took place. We 
VIl 20 
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cau see, however, that the change would necessarily follow 
the introduction of clocks and othei mechanica] methods of 
measuring time ; for, however imperfect these were, the 
hours they marked would be of the same length m summer 
and in winter, and the discrepancy between these equal 
hours and the temporary hours of the sun-dial would soon 
be too important to be overlooked Now, we know that a 
balance clock was pub up in the palace of Charles V of 
France about the year 1370, and we may reasonably sup- 
pose that the new sun-dials came into general use dnrmg 
the 14th and 15 th centuries. 

Among the earliest of the modern writers on gnomonics 
must be named Sebastian Munster, a cordelier who pub- 
lished his Horologiograplii(iz.t Basel in 1531. He gives a 
number of correct rules, but without demonstrations. 
Among hi 3 inventions was a moon-dial,^ but this does not 
admit of much accuracy. 

During the 17th century dialling was discussed at great 
length by all writers on astronomy. Clavius devotes a 
quarto volume of 800 pages entirely to the subject. This 
was published in 1612, aud may be considered to contain 
all that was known at that time. 

In the 18th century clocks and watches began to 
supersede sun-dials, aud these have gradually fallen into 
disuse except as an additional ornamenb to a garden, or m 
remote country districts where the old dial on the church 
tower still serves as an occasional check on the modem 
clock by its side. The art of constructing dials may now 
be looked upon as little more than a mathematical recrea- 
tion. 

General Principles . — ^The diurnal and the annual 
motions of the earth are the elemeutary astronomical facts 
on which dialling is founded. That the earth turns upon 
its axis uniformly from west to east in 24 houis, and that 
it is carried round the sun in one year at a nearly uniform 
rate, is, we know, the correct way of expressing these facts. 
But the effect will be precisely the same, and it will suit 
our purpose better, and make our explanations easier, if we 
adopt the ideas of the ancients, of which our senses furnish 
apparent confirmation, and assume the earth to be fixed 
Then, the sun and stars revolve round the earth's axis 
uniformly from east to west once a day, — the sun lagging 
a little behind the stars, making its day some 4 minutes 
longer, so that at the end of the year it finds itself again in 
the same place, having made a complete revolution of the 
heavens relatively to the stars from west to east. 

The fixed axis about which all these bodies revolve daily 
is a liue through the earth's centre ; but the radius of the 
earth is so small, compared with the enormous distance of 
the sun, tliat, if we draw a parallel axis through any point 
of the earth’s surface, we may safely look on that as being 
the axis of the celestial motions. The error in the case of 
the sun would not, at its maximum, that is, at 6 a.m. and 
6 P.M., exceed half a second of time, and at noon would 
vanish. 

An axis so drawn is in the plane of the meridian, and 
points, as we know, to the pole, — its elevation being equal 
to the latitude of the place. 

The dmrual motion of the stars is strictly uniform, and 
so would that of the sun be if the daily retardation of 
about 4 minutes, spoken of above, were always the same. 
But this is constantly altering, so that the time, as measured 
by the sun’s motion, and also consequently as measured by 
a sun-dial, does not move on at 'a strictly uniform pace 
This irregularity, which is slight, would he of little con- 
sequence m the ordinary affairs of life, but clocks and 

^ Tn one of tlia Courts of Queen’s College, Cainbridge, there ia an 
elabomte suu«dial dating from the end of the 17 th or "beginning of the 
IStli centuiy, and around it a senes of numbers wMch make xt avail- 
able as a moon-dial when the nacon’s age is known. 
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I watches being mechanical measures of time could not, 
except by extreme complication, be made to follow this 
irregularity, even if desirable, which is not the case. 

I The clock is constructed to mark uniform time in such 
wise that the length of the clock day shall be the average 
of all the solar days in the year. Four times a year the 
[ clock and the sun-dial agree exactly ; but the sun-dial, now 
gomg a httle slower, now a little faster, will be some- 
times behind, sometimes before the clock — the greatest 
accumulated difference being about 1 6 minutes for a few 
days in November, but on the average much less. The 
four days on which the two agree are April 15, June 15, 
September 1, and December 24. 

Clock-time is called mean time, that marked by the sun- 
dial is called apparent time, and the difference between 
them is the equation of time. It is given in most calendars 
and almanacs, frequently under the heading “ clock slow,” 
“clock fast.” When the time by the sun-dial is known, 
the equation of time will at once enable us to obtain the 
corresponding clock time, or vice versa. 

Atmospheric refraction intraduces another error, by 
altering the apparent position of the sun ; but the effect is 
too small to need consideration in the construction, of an 
instrument which, with the best workmanship, does not 
after ah admit of very great accuracy 

The general principles of dialling will now be readily 
understood. The problem before ns is the following : — 
A rod, or style, as it is called, being firmly fixed in a 
direction parallel to the earth's axis, we have to find 
how and where points or lines of reference must be 
traced on some fixed surface behind the style, so that 
when the shadow of the style falls on a certain one 
of these lines we may know that at that moment 
It is solar noon,-— that is, that the plane through tbe 
style and through the sun then coincides with the 
meridian , again, that when the shadow reaches the next 
line of reference, it is 1 o’clock by solar time, or, which 
comes to the same thing, that tbe above plane through the 
style and through the sun has just turned through the 
twenty-fourth part of a complete revolution , and so on for 
the subsequent hours, — ^the hours before noon being indi- 
cated in a similar manner. The style and the surface on 
which these lines are traced together constitute the dial. 

The position of an intended aun-dial having been selected 
— whether on church tower, south front of farm-stead, or 
garden wall — the surface must bo prepared, if necessary, 
to receive the hour-lines. 

The chief, and in fact tbe only practical difficulty will 
be the accurate fixing of the style, for on its accuracy the 
value of the instrument depends. 

It must be in the meridian plane, and must make an 
augle with the horizon equal to the latitude of the place. 
The latter condition will offer no difficulty, but the exact 
determination of the meridian plane which passes^ through 
the point where the style is fixed to the surface is not so 
simple. We shall, further on, show how this may be done ; 
and, in tbe meantime, we shall assume that we have found 
the true position, and have firmly fixed tbe style to tbo dial 
and secured it there by cross wires, or by other means. 
Tbe style itself will be usually a strong metal wire whose 
thickness may vary with circumstances, and when we 
speak of the shadow cast by the style it must always be 
understood that the middle line of the thin bond of shade 
is meant. 

The point where tbe style meets tbe dial is called the 
centre of tbe dial. It is tbe centre from which aU tbe 
hour-lines radiate. 

The position of tbe xii o’clock line is the most important 
to determine accurately, since all the others are usually 
made to depend on this one. V7e cannot trace it correctly 
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on the dial until the style has been itself accurately fixed 
in its proper place, as will be explained hereafter. When 
that is done the xn o’clock line will be found by the inter- 
section of the dial surface with the vertical plana which 
contains the style ; and the most simple way of drawing 
it on the dial will be by suspending a plummet from some 
point of tbo style whence it may hang freely, and waiting 
until the shadows of both style and plumb line coincide on 
the dial. This single shadow will be the xn o’clock line. 

In one class of dials, namely, all the vertical ones, the 
xn o’clock line is simply the vertical line from the centre ; 
it can, therefore, at once be traced on the dial face by 
using a fine plumb line 

The xn o'clock Ime being traced, the easiest and most 
accurate method of tracing the other hour lines would at 
the present day when, good watches are common, be by 
marking where the shadow of the style falls when 1, 2, 3, 
(kc., hours have elapsed since noon, and the next morning 
by the same means the forenoon hour lines could be traced ; 
and in the same manner the hours might be subdivided 
into halves and quarters, or even into minutes. 

Bub formerly, when watches were not, the tracing of the 
I, n, III, <kc o’clock lines was dona by calculating the 
angle which each of these lines would make with the xn 
o’clock line. Now, except in the simple cases of a 
horizontal dial or of a vertical dial facing a cardinal point, 
this would require long and intricate calculations, or elabor- 
ate geometrical constructions, implying considerable mathe- 
matical knowledge, but also introducing increased chances 
of error. The chief source of error would lie intbe nucer- 
tainty of the data ; for the position of the dial-plane 
would have to be found before the calculations began, — 
that is, it would be necessary to know exactly by how 
many degrees it declined from the south towards the east 
or west, anrl by how many degrees it inclined from the 
vertical The ancients, with the means at their disposal, 
could obtain these results only very roughly. 

Dials received different names according to their posi- 
tion ‘ — 

Sorizontal dials, when traced on a horizontal plane ; 

Vertical dials, when on a vertical plane facing one of the 
cardinal points ; 

Vertical declining dials, on a vertical plane not facing a 
cardinal point j 

Inclining dials, when traced on planes neithei vertical 
nor horizontal (these were further distinguished as reclin- 
ing when leaning backwards from an observer, prochning 
when leaning forwards) ; 

Equinoctial dials, when the plane is at right angles to 
the earth’s axis, &c. &c. 

We shall limit ourselves to an investigation of the 
simplest and most usual of these cases, referring the reader, 
for further details, to the later works given at the end of 
this article. 

Eutl Gonstruction. — A very correct view of the problem 
of dial construction may be obtained as follows : — 

Conceive a transparent cylinder (fig. 1) having an axis AB 

f )araUel to tho axis of tlie eaith. On the surface of the cyHndex 
et equidistant generating lines be traced 15® apart, one of 
them xir . xii being in the meridian plane through AB, and 
the others i .i, n,. ii, &c, following in the order of the aim’s 
motion. 

Then the shadow of the line AB will obviously fall on the line 
xir , XII at apparent noon, on the line i i at one hour after noon, 
on II ,.ii at two hours after noon, and so on. If now the cylinder 
be cut by any plane MU representing the plane on which 
the dial is to be traced, tbo shadow of AB will be intercepted by 
this plane, and fall on the lines Axii, Ai, An, &c. 

The construction of the dial consists in determining the angles 
made by Ar, An, &c with Axii ; the line Axrr itself, being 
in the vertical plane through AB, may be supposed known. 

Tor the purposes of actual calculation, perhaps a trans- 
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parent sphere will, with advantage, replace the cylmder, 
and we shall here apply it to calculate the angles made 
by the hour line with the xri o’clock line in the two cases 
of a horizontal dial and of a vertical south dial 



Eorizontal Dial , — Let PBp (fig. 2), the axis of the supposed 
transparent sphere, be directed toward.? the north and south, 
poles of the heavens. Draw the two great circles, HMA, QMa, 



the former horizontal, the other perpendicular to the axis Pj>, 
and therefore coinciding with the piano of the equator. Let 
EZ be verticftl, then tlie circle QZP will be the mendian, and 
by its intersection A with the horizontal will determine the xll 
o’clock line EA. Next divide the equatorial circle QMa into 24 
equal parts ai, ic, cd, &c. . . . of 15^ each, beginning from the 
mferidian Pa, and tlirongh the vauons points of division and the 
poles draw the meat ciicles 'Bbp, Pep, &c. . . . These will exactly 
correspond to the equidistant generating lines on the cylmder 
in the previous construction, and the shadow of the style will 
fall on these circles after successive intervals of 1, 2, 3, &:c. 
hours from noon. If they meet the honzontal in the pomts B, 0, P, 
&e., then EB, EO, ED, fco. . . . will be the i, ir, m, &o., hour 
lines required , and the problem of the horizontal dial consists in 
calculating the angles which these lines make with the Xii o’clock 
Ime EA, whose position is known. The spherical triangles PAB* 
PAG, &c , enable us to do this readily. They are all right-angled 
at A, the side PA is the latitude of the place, and the angles 
APB, APO, &c., are respectively 15®, 30®, Ac , then 

tan. AB^tan 15® sin. latitude, ' 

tan. AO=tan. 80“ sin latitude, 

&c., fee, 

These determine the sides AB, AC, &d. that is, the angles AEB, 
AEG, &G., required. ^ , 

Por examples, let us find the angles made hy the l o’clock line a% 
the following places — Madras, London, Edinburgh, and Hammer- 
fest (UoTway). 
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Madias as’ 4' N, lat.) i London (51* SO' N lat ) 

Log tan. 15“ 9 42805 Log. tan. 15“.. 9 42805 

Log. sin. 13“ 4'. . 9-35427 1 Log sm 51“ 80' 9 89354 

Log. tan 3“ 28'. . . 8-78232 i Log. tan. 11“ 51' . 9 32159 

Edjnl)nrgh (55* 57' N lat ) Hamnneifest (73‘ 40' N. lat ) 

Log. tan 16“ . 9 42805 Log tan. 15“ . 9 42805 

Log sin. 55“ 67' . 9 91832 Log sin. 73“ 40' 9-98211 

Log. tan. 12'" 31' .9 34637 Log. tan 14° 25' . .9 41016 

Tins the i o’clock honr line EB must make an angle on a Madras 
dial of only 3“ 28' with, the meridian EA, 11“ 51' on a London dial, 
12“ 31' at Edinburgh, and 14“ 25' at Hammerfest. In tke same 
way may be found the angles made by th.e other hour lines. 

The calculations of these angles must extend throughout one 
quadrant fiom noon to vi o’clock, hut need not be earned further, 
because all the other horn -lines can at once be deduced fiom these. 
— In the first place the dial is symmetrically divided by the 
meridian, and therefore two times equidistant from noon will have 
their hour Imes equidistant from themeiidian ; thus "the XI o'clock 
Ime and the i o’clock line must make the same angles with 
it, the xr o’clock the came as the n o’clock, and so on And 
next, the 24 gieat circles, which weie drawn to determine these 
lines, are in leality only 12 ; for clearly the gieat circle which 
gives I o’clock after midnight, and that which gives I o’clock 
after noon, are one and the same, and so also for the other horns. 
Therefore the hour hues between yi m the evening and vi the 
next morning are the prolongations of the remammg twelve 

Let us now remove the imaginary spheie with all its circles, and 
‘ retain only the style EP and the plane HMA with the hues 
traced on it, and we shall have the horizontal dial. 

On the loDgest day in London the sun rises a little after 
4 o’clock, and sets a little before 8 o’clock; there is there- 
fore no necessity for extending a London dial beyond those 
hours. At Edinburgh the limits will he a little longer, 
while at Hammerfest, which is within the Arctic circle, the 
whole circuit will be required. 

Instead of a -wire style it is often more convenient to use 
a metal plate from one quarter to half an inch in thickness 
This plate, which is sometimes in the form of a right-angled 
triangle, must have an acute angle equal to the latitude of 
the place, and, when properly fixed m a vertical position 
on the dial, its two faces must coincide with the meridian 
plane, and the sloping edges formed by the thickness of 
the plate must point to the pole and form two parallel 
styles. Since there are two styles, there must be two dials, 
or rather two half dials, because a little consideration will 
show that, owing to the thickness of the plate, these styles 
will only one at a time cast a shadow. Thus the eastern 
edge will give the shadow for all hours before 6 o’clock in 
the morning. Erom 6 o’clock until noon the western edge 
•will be used. At noon, it will change again to the eastern 
edge until 6 o’clock m the evening, and finally the western 
edge for the remaining hours of daylight. 

The centres of the two dials will be at the points where 
the styles meet the 
dial face; but, in 
drawing the hour- 
lines, we must be 
careful to draw only 
those lines for which 
the corresponding 
style is able to give a 
shadow as explained 
above. The dial will 
thus have the appear- 
ance of a single dial 
plate, and there will 
be no confusion (see Mg. 3. 

fig. 3). 

The line of demarcation between the shadow and the 
light will be better defined than when a wire style is used ; 
but the indications by this double dial will always be one 
minute too fast in the morning and one minute too slow in 
the afternoon. This is owing to the magnitude of the 



sun, whose angular breadth is half a degree. The well- 
defined shadows are given, not by the centre of the sun, as 
we should lequire them, but by the forward limb in the 
morning and by the backward one m the afternoon ; and 
the sun takes just about a minute to advance through a 
space equal to its half-breadth. 

Dials of this description are frequently met with in the 
country. Placed on an ornamental pedestal some 4 feet 
high, they form a pleasing and useful addition to a lawn or 
to a garden terrace. The dial plate is of metal as well as 
the vertical piece upon it, and they may be purchased 
ready for placing on the pedestal, — the dial with all the 
hour-lines traced on it, and the style-plate firmly fastened 
m its proper position, if not even cast in the same piece 
with the dial-plate. 

When placing it on the pedestal care must he taken that 
the dial he perfectly horizontal and accurately oriented. 
The leve llin g will be done with a spirit-level, and the orien- 
tation will be best effected either m the forenoon or in the 
afternoon, by turning the dial-plate till the time given 
by the shadow (making the one minute correction mentioned 
above) agrees -with a good watch whose error on solar time 
is known. It is, however, important to bear in mind that 
a dial, so built up beforehand, will have the angle at the 
base equal to the latitude of some selected place, such as 
London, and the hour-lines wiU be diawn in directions 
calculated for the same latitude. Such a dial can therefore 
not be used near Edinburgh or Glasgow, although it would, 
without appreciable error, be adapted to any place whose 
latitude did not differ more than 20 or 30 miles fiom that 
of London, and it would be safe to employ it in Essex, 
Kent, or Wiltshire. 

If a series of such dials were constructed, differing by 
30 miles in latitude, then an intending purchaser could 
select one adapted to a place whose latitude was within 16 
miles of his own, and the error of time would never exceed 
a small fraction of a minute. The following table will 
enable us to check the accuracy of the hour-lines and of tlie 
angle of the style, — all angles on the dial being readily 
measured with an ordinary proti actor It extends from 
50“ lat. to 69|“ lat , and therefore includes the whole of 
Great Britain and Ireland , — 


Lat 

XI. 

AM 

X 

A M 

IX. 

A M 

VTTT 

AM 

Vri 

A M 

VI AM.\ 


I 

PM. 

u. 

J9.M 

Ill 

T M 

IV. 

'M 

V. 

P.M. 

VI.] 

[-.M 

50“ 

0' 

11“ 

36' 

23“ 

51' 

37“ 

27' 

63“ 

0' 

70“ 

43' 

90 

0 

50 

30 

11 

41 

24 

1 

37 

39 

63 

12 

70 

61 

90 

0 

51 

0 

11 

46 

24 

10 

37 

51 

63 

23 

70 

59 

90 

0 

61 

30 

11 

51 

24 

19 

38 

3 

63 

36 

71 

6 

90 

0 

62 

0 

11 

55 

24 

28 

38 

14 

53 

46 

71 

13 

90 

0 

62 

30 
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V&rtical South Dial . — Let us take again our imaginary trans- 
parent sphere QZPA (fig 4), -whose axis PEp is par^lel to the 
earth’s axis. Let Z he the zenith, and consequently, the great 
circle QZP the meiidian, Through E, the centre of the sphere, 
draw a vertical plane facing south. This will cub the sphere in 
the groat circle ZMA which, being vertical, will pass through 
the zenith, and, facing south, will be at right angles to tho 
meridian. Lot QMa be tho equatorial circle, obtained oy drawing 
a piano through E at right angles to the axis PEp, The lower 
portion Ep of tho axis will be the style, the vertical line EA in 
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the mendian plane will be the xir o’clock line, and the hori- 
zontal line EM^ will be the yi o’clock line Kow, as in the pre- 
vious problem, divide the eq^uatonal circle into 24 eq^ual arcs of 
15° each, begianing at a, viz,, a6, &c , — each quadrant aM, 

MQ, &c , containing six, — then through each pomt of division 


Z 



and thiough the axis Pp) draw a plane cutting the sjiheie 
in 24 equidistant great circles As the sun revolves round 
the axis the shadow of the axis will successively fall on these 
circles at intervals of one hour, and if these circles cross the 
vertical circle ZMA in the points A, B, C, &c , the shadow of 
the lower portion Ep of the axis will fall on the hnes EA, EB, 
EC, &c., which will therefoie he the required horn lines on the 
vertical dial, Ep being the style 

There is no necessity for going beyond the yi o’clock 
hour-line on each side of noon , for, in the winter months 
the sun sets earlier than 6 o’clock, and in the summer 
months it passes behind the plane of the dial before that 
time, and is no longer available 
It remains to show how the angles AEB, AEO, <kc., may 
be calculated. 


The spherical triangles pAB, pAC, &c , will give us a ample 
rule These triangles are all right-angled at A, the side pA, 
equal to ZP, is the co-latitude of the place, that is, the difier- 
ence between the latitude and 90“ , and the successive angles ApB, 
ApC, &c, are 16“, 30“, &o , respectively. Then 
tan. AB=:tan. 15“ sm co-latitude. 


or more simply, 

tan AB=tan. 15“ cos. Icctit'ude, 
tan AC=tan, 39° cos. latitude, 
ka , &c 

and the arcs AB, AO so found aie the measure of the angles AEB, 
AEO, &c , reqmied 

We shall, as examples, calculate the i o'clock hour angle AEB 
for each of the four places we had already taken in the horizontal 
dial 


Ma«Uas <13° 4' N lafc ) 

Log tan 16°. . 9 42805 

Log cos 13° 4'. .,9 98861 


London (51° 30' K lat) 

Log. tan. 15°. 9-42806 

Log. cos 51° 30'... 9 79415 


Log. tan. 14° 38' 9-41666 

EdmTDmgli(S6' 67'N lat) 
Log. tan. 16°. 9-42806 

Log cos. 55° 57'. 9-74812 


Log tan 9° 28' . ... 9 22220 
Hammeriest (73° 40' N lat ) 
Log tan. 15° 9-42805 

Log cos. 73° 40'., .. 9 44905 


Log tan 8° 32' 9 17617 


Log tan. 4° 19' . - .8-87710 


In this case the angles diminish as the latitudes mcrease, 
the opposite result to that of the horizontal dial. 

Inclming, Eeclining, c&c,, Dials . — We shall not enter into 
the calculation of these cases. Our imaginary sphere 
being, as before supposed, constructed with its centre at the 
centre of the dial, and all the hour-circles traced upon it, 
the intersection of these hour-circles with the plane of the 


^ EM IS obviously horizontal, since M is the mteisection of two 
great circles ZM, QM, each at nght angles to the vertical plane 
QZP. 


dial will determine the hour-lines just as in the previous 
cases ; but the triangles will no longer be right-angled, 
and the simplicity of the calculation will be lost, the 
chances of error being greatly increased by the difficulty of 
drawing the dial-plane m its true position ou the sphere, 
since that true position will have to be found from obser- 
vations which can be only roughly performed. 

In all these cases, and in cases where the dial surface is 
not a plane, and the hour-hnes, consequently, are not 
straight lines, the only safe practical way is to mark rapidly 
on the dial a few points (one is sufficient when the dial 
face is plane) of the shadow at the moment when a good 
watch shows that the hour has arrived, and afterwards 
connect these points with the centre by a ccmtinuous line. 
Of course the style must have been accurately fixed in its 
true position before we begin. 

Dquatonal Dial . — The name equatorial dial is given to 
one whose plane is at right angles to the style, and therefore 
parallel to the equator. It is the simplest of all dials. A 
cncle (fig, 5) divided into "Ai 
equal arcs is placed at right 
angles to the style, and hour 
divisions are marked upon it. 

Then it care be taken that the 
style point accurately to the 
pole, and that the noon division 
coincide with the meridian 
plane, the shadow of the 
style will fall on_ the other 
divisions, each at' its proper 
time The divisions must be ^ 

marked on both sides of the dial, because the sun will 
shine on opposite sides in the summer and in the winter 
months, changing at each equinox 

To find the Meridian Plane — ^We have, so far, assumed 
the meridian plane to be accurately known , we shall pro- 
ceed to describe some of the methods by which it may be 
found. 

The mariner’s compass may be employed as a first rough 
approximation. It is well known that the needle of the 
compass, when free to move horizontally, oscillates upon 
its pivot and settles in a direction termed the magnetic 
meridian. This does not coincide with the true north and 
south line, but the difference between them is generally 
known with tolerable accuracy, and is called the variation 
of the compass. The variation differs widely at different 
parts of the surface of the earth, being now about 20“ W. 
in London, 7° W. in blew York, and 17“ E in San 
Francisco. Kor is the variation at any place stationary,, 
though the change is slow. We said that now the variation 
in London is about 20“ W. j in 1837 it was about 21* 
W. ; and there is even a small daily oscillation which takes 
place about the mean position, but too small to need notice 
here 

With all these elements of uncertainty, it is obvious that 
the compass can only give a rough approximation to the 
position of the meridian, but it will serve to fix the style 
so that only a small farther alteration will be necessary 
when a more perfect determination has been made. 

A very simple practical method is the following • — 

Place a table (fig. 6), or other plane surface, in suoh a 
position that it may receive the sun’s rays both in the 
morning and in the afternoon. Then carefully leyel the- 
surface by means of a spmt-level. This must be done 
very accurately, and the table in that position made 
perfectly secure, so that there be no danger of its shifting 
during the day. 

Next, suspend a plummet SH from a point S, which 
must be rigidly fixed. The extremity H, where the plum- 
met just meets the surface,, should be somewhere near the- 
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middle of one end. of the table. With. H for centre, 
describe any number of concentric arcs of circles, AB, CD, 
EB, (fee. 



A bead P, kept in its place by friction, is threaded on 
the plummet line at some convenient height above H. 

Every thing being thus prepared, let us follow the shadow 
of the bead P as it moves along the surface of the table 
during the day. It will be found to describe a curve 
ACE .... FDB, approaching the point H as the sun 
advances towards noon, and receding from it afterwards. 
(The curve is aconio section— an hyperbola m these regions.) 
At the moment when it crosses the arc AB, mark the point 
A; AP is then the 'direction of the sun, and, as AH is 
horizontal, the angle PAH is the altitude of the sun. In 
the afternoon mark the point B where it crosses the same j 
arc j then the angle PBH is the altitude. But the right- 
angled triangles PHA, PHB are obviously equal } and the | 
sun has therefore the same altitudes at those two instants, 
the one before, the other after noon. It follows that, zf I 
iAe sun has not changed its declination during the interval, 
the two positions will be symmetrically placed one on 
each side of the meridian. Therefore, drawing the chord 
AB, and bisecting it in M, HM will be the meridian line. 

Each of the other concentric arcs, CD, EF, (fee , will 
furnish its meridian line. Of course these should all 
coincide, but if not, the mean of the positions thus found 
must be taken. 

The proviso mentioned above, that the sun has not 
changed its declination, is scarcely ever realized j but the 
change is slight, and may be neglected, except per- 
haps about the time of the equinoxes, at the end of 
hfarch and at the end of September. Throughout the 
remainder of the yeai the change of declination is so slow 
that we may safely neglect it. The most favourable times 
are at the end of Juno aud at the end of December, when 
the* sun’s decimation is almost stationary. If the line HM 
be produced both ways to the edges of the table, theu the 
two points on the ground vertically below those on the 
edges may be found by a plummet, and, if permanent 
marks be made there, the meridian plane, which is the 
vertical plane passing through these two points, will have 
its position perfectly secured. 

To place the Style of a Dial in its True Position.-— 
Before giving any other method of finding the meridian 
plane, we shall complete the construction of the dial, by 
showing how the style may now be accurately placed m its 
true position. The angle which the style makes with a 
hanging plumb-line, being the co-latitude of the place, is 
known, and the north aud south direction is also roughly 
given hy the mariner’s compass. The stylo may therefore 
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he already adjusted approximately — correctly, indeed, as 
to its inclmation — but probably requiring a little horizontal 
motion east or west. Suspend a fine plumb-lme from 
some point of the style, then the style will be properly 
adjusted if, at the very instant of noon, its shadow falls 
exactly on the plumb-lme, — or, which is the same thing, if 
both shadows coincide on the dial. 

This instant of noon will be given very simply by the 
meridian plane, whose position we have secured hy the 
two permanent marks on the ground. Stretch a cord from 
the one mark to the other. This will not generally be 
horizontal, but the cord will be wholly m the meridian 
plane, and that is the only necessary condition. Next, 
suspend a plummet over the mark which is nearer to the 
sun, and, when the shadow of the plumb-hne falls on the 
stretched cord, it is noon, A signal from the observer 
there to the observer at the dial enables the latter to 
adjust the style as directed above. 

Other Methods of finding the Meridian Plane . — ^We have 
dwelt at some length on these practical operations because 
they are simple and tolerably accurate, and because they 
want neither watch, nor sextant, nor telescope — nothing 
more, in fact, than the careful observation of shadow 
hues. 

The polar star may also be employed for finding the 
meridian plane without other apparatus than plumb-lines. 
This star is now only about 1“ 21' from the pole , if theie- 
fore a plumb-line be suspended at a few feet from the 
I observer, and if he shift his position till the star is exactly 
I hidden by the line, then the plane through his eye and the 
plumb-line will never be far from the meridian plane Twice 
j in the course of the 24 hours the planes would be strictly 
I coincident. This would be when the star crosses the 
meridian above the pole, and again when it crosses it 
below. If we wished to employ the method of determin- 
ing the meridian, the times of the stars crossing would have 
to he calculated from the data in the ITautical Almanac, 
and a watch would be necessary to know when the instant 
arrived The watch need not, however, be very accurate, 
because the motion of the star is so slow that an error of 
ten minutes in the time would not give an error of one- 
eighth of a degree in the azimuth. 

The following accidental circumstance enables us to dis- 
pense with both calculation and watch. The light ascen- 
sion of the star Ursce Majoris, that star in the tail of the 
Gieat Bear which is farthest from the ‘‘ pointers,” happens 
to differ hy a little more than 12 hours from the riglit 
ascension of the polar star. The great circle which joins 
the two stars passes therefore close to the pole. When the 
polar star, at a distance of about 1^" from the pole, is 
crossmg the meridian above the pole, the star nj Ursce 
Mq^oris, whose polar distance is about 40“, has not yet 
reached the meridian below the pole. 

When 7] Ursce Majoris reaches the meridian, which will 
be within half an hour later, the polar star will have loft 
the meridian; but its slow motion will have earned it only 
a very little distance away. Now at some instant between 
these two times — much nearer the latter than the former — 
the great circle joining the two stars will be exactly 
vertical ; and at this instant, which the observer determines 
by seeing that the plumb-hne hides the two stars 
simultaneously, neither of the stars is strictly m the 
meridian ; but the deviation from it is so small that it may 
be neglected, and the plane through the eye and the 
plumb-line taken for meridian plane. 

In all these case's it will be convenient, instead of fixing 
the plane by means of the eye and one fixed plummet, to 
have a second plummet at a short distance in front of the 
eye ; this second plummet, being suspended so as to allow 
of lateral shifting, must bo mox-ed so as always to be 
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between the eye and the fixed plummet. The meridian 
plane will be secured by placing two permanent mar Trs on 
the ground, one under each plummet. 

This method, by means of the two stars, is only available 
for the upper transit of Polaris ; for, at the lower transit, 
the other star -q Ursoe Majoris would pass close to or 
beyond the zenith, and the observation could not be made. 
Also the stars will not be visible when the upper transit 
takes place in the day-time, so that one-half of the year is 
lost to this method. 

Neither could it be employed in lower latitudes than 
40" N., for there the star would be below the horizon at 
its lower transit ; — we may even say not lower than 45° 
N., for the star must be at least 6° above the horizon 
before it becomes distinctly visible. 

There are other pairs of stars which could be similarly 
employed, but none so convenient as these two, on account 
of Polarxs with its very slow motion being one of the pair. 

To place the Style in its True Position without previous 
determination of the Meridian Plane . — The various methods 
giveu above for finding the meridian plane have for 
ultimate object the determination of the plane, not on its 
own account, but as an element for fixing the instant of 
noon, whereby the style may be propeily placed 

We shall dispense, therefore, with all this prehmmary 
work if we determine noon by astronomical observation. 
For this we shall want a good watch, or pocket chronometer, 
and a sextant or other instrument for taking altitudes. The 
local time at any moment may be determined in a variety 
of ways by observation of the celestial bodies. The 
simplest and most practically useful methods will be found 
described and investigated in any good educational work 
on astronomy. 

For our present purpose a single altitude of the sun 
taken in the forenoon will be most suitable. At some 
time in the morning, when the sun is high enough to be 
free from the mists and uncertain refractions of the 
horizon — but to insure accuracy, while the rate of increase 
of the altitude is still tolerably rapid, and, therefore, not 
later than 10 o’clock — take an altitude of the sun, an 
assistant, at the same moment, marking the time shown by 
the watch. The altitude so observed being properly 
corrected for refraction, parallax, <!kc., will, together with 
the latitude of the place, and the sun’s declination, taken 
from the Jfautical Almanac, enable us to calculate the 
time. This will be the solar or apparent time, that is, the 
very time we require j and we must carefully abstain from 
fTtie equation of time. Comparing the time so 
found with the time shown by the watch, we see at once 
by how much the watch is fast or slow of solar tune ; we 
know, therefore, exactly what time the watch must mark 
when solar noon arrives, and waiting for that instant we 
can fix the style in its proper position as explained before. 

We can dispense with the sextant and. with all calcula- 
tion and observation if, by means of the pocket chronometer, 
we bring the time from some observatory where the work is 
done and, allowing for the change of longitude, and also 
for the equation of time, if the time we have brought is 
clock time, we shall have the exact instant of solar noon as 
in the previous case. 

In remote country districts a dial will always be of use 
to check and even to correct the village clock ; and the 
description and directions here given will, we think, enable 
any ingenious artisan to construct one. 

In former times the fancy of dialists seems to have run 
riot m devising elaborate surfaces on which the dial was 
to he traced. Sometimes the shadow was received on a 
cone, sometimes on a cylinder, or on a sphere, or on a 
combination of these. A dniVefsal dial was constructed of 
a figure in the shape of a cross , another miiversal . dial 
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showed the hours by a globe and by several gnomons. 
These universal dials required adjusting before use, and for 
this a manner’s compass and a spirit-level were necessary. 
But it would be tedious and useless to enumerate the 
•various forms designed, and, as a rule, the more complex 
the less accurate. 

Another class of useless dials consisted of those with 
variable centres. They were drawn on fixed horizontal 
planes, and each day the style had to be shifted to a new 
position. Instead of hour-^4?ies they had \om-points , and 
the style, instead of being parallel to the axis of the earth, 
might make any chosen angle with the horizon There 
was no practical advantage in their use, but rather the 
reverse ; and they can only be considered as furnishing 
material for new mathematical problems. 

Portable Dials . — The dials so far described have been 
fixed dials, for even the fanciful ones to which reference 
was just now made were to be fixed before using. There 
weie, however, other dials, made generally of a small size, 
so as to he earned in the pocket , and these, so long as the 
sun shone, roughly answered the purpose of a watch. 

The description of the portable dial has generally been 
mixed up with that of the fixed dial, as if it had been 
merely a special case, and the same principle had been the 
basis of both ; whereas there are essential points of 
difference between them, besides those which are at 
once apparent. 

In the fixed dial the result depends on the uniform 
angular motion of the sun round the fixed style ; and a 
small error in the assumed position of the sun, whether 
due to tbe imperfection of the instrument, or to some small 
neglected correction, has only a trifling effect on the time. 
This is owing to the angular displacement of the sun being 
so rapid — a quarter of a degree every minute — that for the 
ordinary affairs of life greater accuracy is not required, as 
a displacement of a quarter of a degree, or at any rate of 
one degree, can be readily seen by nearly every person But 
with a portable dial this is no longer the case. The uniform 
angular motion is not now available, because we have no 
determmed fixed plane to which we may refei it. In the 
new position, to which the observer has gone, the zenith is 
the only point of the heavens he can at once practically 
find , and the basis for the determination of the time is the 
constantly but very irregularly varying zenith distance of 
the sun. 

At sea the observation of the altitude of a celestial body 
IS the only method available for finding local time ; but the 
perfection which has beeu attained in the construction of 
the sextant (chiefly by the introduction of telescopes) 
enables the sailor to reckon on an accuracy of seconds 
instead of minutes. Certain precautions have, however, to 
be taken. The observations must not be made within a 
couple of hours of noon, on account of the slow rate of 
change at that time, nor too near the horizon, on account 
of the uncertain refractions there; and tie same restrictions 
must be observed in using a portable dial. 

To compare roughly the value (as to accuracy) of the 
fixed and the portable dials, let ns take a mean position in 
Great Britain, say 5 4" lat,, and a mean decimation when 
the sun is in the equator. It will rise at G o’clock, and at 
noon have an altitude of 36°, — that is, the portable dial 
will indicate an average change of one-tenth of a degree in 
each minute, or two and half times slower than the fixed 
dial. The vertical motion of the sun increases, however, 
nearer the horizon, but even there it will be only one-eighth 
of a degree each minute, or half the rate, of the fixed dial, 
which goes on at nearly the same speed, throughonfc the 
day. 

Portable dials are also muchmore restricted in the range 
of latitude for which they are available, and they should 
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not be used more than 4 or 5 miles nortli or soutb. of tbe 
place for which they were constructed. 

We shall briefly describe two portable dials which were 
m actual use. 

Dial on a Cylinder — A hollow cylinder of metal (fig 7), 
4 or 5 inches high, and about an inch in diameter, has a lid 
which admits of toler- 
ably easy rotation. A 
hole in the hd receives 
the style, shaped some- 
what like a bayonet , 
and the straight part 
of the style, which, on 
account of the two 
bends, is lower than 
the lid, projects hori- 
zontally out from the 
cylinder to a distance 
of 1 or mches. 

When not in use the 
style would be taken 
out and placed inside 
the cyhnder, 

A horizontal circle 
is traced on the cylm- 
der opposite the pro- 
jecting style, and this 
cii’cle IS divided mto 
36 approximately equi- 
distant mtexvals.i These intervals repiesent spaces of time, 
and to each division is assigned a date, so that each month 
has three dates marked as follows : — January 10, 20, 31 ; 
February 10, 20, 28 , March 10, 20, 31 j April 10, 20, 30, 
and so on, — always the 10th, the 20th, and the last day 
of each month 

Through each point of division a vertical line parallel to 
the axis of the cylinder is drawn from top to bottom. Now 
it will bo readily understood that if, upon one of these 
days, the lid be turned so as to bring the style exactly 
opposite the date, and if the dial be then placed on a 
horizontal table so as to receive sun-light, and turned round 
bodily until the shadow of the style falls exactly on the 
vertical line below it, the shadow will terminate at some 
definite point of this line, the position of which point will 
depend on the length of the style — that is, the distance of 
its end from the surface of the cylinder — and on the altitude 
of the sun at that instant Suppose that the observations 
are continued all day, the cylinder being very gradually 
turned so that the style may always face the sun, and 
suppose that marks are made on the vertical line to show 
the extremity of the shadow at each exact hour from 
sunrise to sunset — these times being taken from a good 
fixed sun dial, — then it is obvious that the next year, on 
the same date, the sun’s declination being about the same, 
and the observer in about the same latitude, the marks 
made the previous year will serve to tell the time all that 
day. 

What we have said above was merely to make the 
principle of the instniraent clear, for it is evident that tliia 
mode of marking, which would require a whole year’s 
sunshine and hourly observation, cannot be the method 
employed. 

The positions of the marks are, in fact, obtained by 
calculation. Corresponding to a given date, the declination 
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of the sun is taken from the almanac, and this, together 
with the latitude of the place and the length of the style, 
will constitute the necessary data for computing the length 
of the shadow, that is, the distance of the mark below the 
style for each successive hour. 

We have assumed above that the declination of the sun 
is the same at the same date m different years. This is 
not quite correct, but, if the dates he taken for the second 
year after leap year, the results will be sufficiently approxi- 
mate, The actual calculations will offer no difficulty 

When all the hour marks have been placed opposite to 
their respective dates, then a continuous curve, joining the 
corresponding hour-points, will serve to find the time for a 
day intermediate to those set down, the lid being turned 
till the style occupy a proper position between the two 
divisions. The horizontality of the surface on which the 
instrument rests is a very necessary condition, especially in 
summer, when, the shadow of the style being long, the 
extreme end will shift rapidly for a small deviation from 
the vertical, and render the reading uncertain. The dial 
can also be used by holding it up by a small ring in the 
top of the lid, and prcbably the verticality is better 
ensured in that way. 

Portable Dial on a Card. — This neat and very ingenious 
dtfi.1 13 attributed by Ozanam to a J esuit Father, De Saint 
IHgaud, and probably dates from the early part of the 17th 
century. Ozanam says that it was sometimes called the 
capaicJvin, from some fancied resemblance to a cowl thrown 
hack. 

Construction , — ^Diaw a straight line ACB parallel ta the top of 
the card (fig 8) and another DOE at right angles to it ; with 0 as 



^ Strict equality is not necessaiy, as the obseivations made are on 
the vertical line through each division-point, without reference to the 
others. It is not even loquisito that the divisions should go completely 
and exactly round the cylinder, although they were always so drawn, 
and both these coiulitions were insisted upon in the directions for the 
construction. 


centre, and any convenientxadius OA, describe the semi-circle AEB 
below the horizontal Divide the whole are AEB into 12 equal parts 
aL tho points r, s, t, iso , and through theso points draw poipendi- 
oulara to the diameter ACB, these lines will bo tho hour lines, viz., 
the line through r will bo the xi ..i line ; tho line through s the 
X...II line, and so on ; tho hour line of noon will be the point A 
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itself ; by subdivision of tbe small arcs Ar, rs, st, &c , we may 1 
draw tbe hour lines corresponding to halves and quarters, but this 
only where it can be done without confusion 

Draw ASD making with AO an angle equal to the latitude of the 
place, and let it meet EC in D, through which point draw EDG at 
right angles to AD. 

With centre A, and any convenient radius AS, describe an arc of 
circle RST, and graduate tbis arc by marking degiee divisions on it, 
extending from 0° at S to 23^“ on each aide at E. and T Next 
determine the points on the straight line FDG where radn drawn 
from A to the degree divisions on the arc would cross it, and care- 
fully mark these crossings 

The divisions of EST are to correspond to the sun’s dechnatioo, 
south decKnations on ES and north declinations on ST In the 
other hemisphere of the earth this would be reversed ; the north 
declinations would be on the upper half. 

How, taking a second year after leap year (because the declina- 
tions of that year aie about the mean of each set of four years), 
find the days of the month when the sun has these different declina- 
tions, and place these dates, or so many of them as can be shown 
without confusion, opposite the corresponding marks on FDG 
Draw the sun-line at the top of the card parallel to the Ime ACB , 
and, near the extremity, to the right, diaw any small liguie intended 
to form, as it were, a dooi of which a h shall be the hinge Care 
must be taken that tins hinge is exactly at right angles to the 
sun-hne Make a fine open slit c d right through the card and 
extendmg from the hinge to a short distance on the dooi, — the 
centre line of this slit coinciding accurately with the sun-hne. 
How, cut the door completely thiongh the caid ; except, of course, 
along the hinge, which, when the card is thick, should he partly cut 
through at the back, to facditate the opening. Cut the cmd right 
through along the line FDG, and pws a thread carrying a little 
plummet W and a 'u&ry small head T , the bead having sufficient 
rnotion with the thread to retain any position when acted on only 
by its own weight, but sliding easily along the thread when moved 
by the hand. At the back of the card the thread terminates in a 
knot to hinder it fiom being drawn through ; or better, because 
giving more faction and abetter bold, it passes through the centre 
of a small disc of card — a fraction of an inch in diameter — and, 
by a knot, is made fast at the back of the disc 

To complete the construction, — with the centres F and G, and 
radii FA and GA, draw the two arcs AY and AZ which will limit 
the hour lines, foi in an observation the bead will always be found 
between them The foienoou and afternoon homs may then be 
marked as indicated in the figuie The dial does not of itself dis- 
criminate between foienoon and afternoon , but extraneous circum- 
stances, as, for instance, whether the sums riamg or falling, will settle 
that point, except when close to noon, wheie it will always he 
uncertain 

To rectify dial (using the old expiession, which means to pre- 
pare the &al for an observation), — open the small door, by turrfing 
it about its hinge, till it stands well out in front Next, set the 
thread in the Ime FG opposite the day of the month, and stretchmg 
it over the point A, slide the bead P along till it exactly coincide 
with A 

To find the hour of the day,— hold the dial in a vertical position 
iu such a way that its plane may pass through the sun. The verti- 
cality IS ensured by seeing that the bead rests against the card 
without pressing How giadually tilt the dial (mthout altermg 
its vertical plane), until the central line of sunshine, passing 
thiough the open slit of the door, just falls along the sun-liue. The 
horn line against which the bead P then lests mdicaxes the 
time. 

The sun-line drawn above has always, so far as we know, neen 
used as a sTwdow-hne. The upper edge of the rectangular doorwas 
the prolongation of the line, and, the door being opened, the dial 
was graduaUy tilted until the shadow cast by the uppei edge 
exactly coincided with it But this shadow tilts the card one- 
quarter of a degree more than the suii-lme, because it is given by 
that portion of the sun which just appears above the ed^e, that is, 
by the upper limb of the sun, which is one-quartei or a degree 
higher than the centre How, even at some distance from noon, 
the sun will sometimes take a considerable time to rise one-quarter 
of a degree, and by so much time will the indication of the dial he 
m erroi. 

The central line of light which comes through the open slit will 
be free from this error, because it is given by light from the centre 
of the sun. 

The card-dial deserves to be looked upon as something more than 
a mere toy. Its ingenuity and scientific accuracy give it an educa- 
tional value which is not to he measured by the_ roughness of the 
results obtained, and the following demonstration of its correct- 
ness will; it is hoped, usefully close what we have to say on this 
subject. 

Demonstration.— 'L&X H (fig. S) be the point of suspepsion of the 
plummet at the time of observation, |o that the angle DAH is the 
north dechnarion of the sun,— P, the bead, resting a^^st the hour- 
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line YX. Join CX, then the angle ACX is the hour angle from 
noon given by the bead, and we have to prove that this hour-angle 
IS the correct one corresponding to a north laticude DAO, a notidi 
declination AH and an altitude equal to the angle which the 



sun-hne, or its paralhd AC, makes with the horizontal. The angle 
PHQ will be equal to the altitude, if HQ be ebawn parallel to DO, 
for the pair of hues HQ, HP will be respectively at right angles to 
the sun-hne and the houzontal 

Draw PQ and HM parallel to AO, and let them meet DOE in M 
and H respectively. 

Let HP and its equal HA be represented by a. Then the follow- 
ing values will he rdadily deduced from the figure • — 

AD = a cos decl , DH = a sin decl , PQ = a sm alt. 

OX — AC = AD cos lot = a cos decl. cos laf 

PH = CV=OX cos AOX = a cos. decl, cos. lat, cos ACX. 

HQ =MH=DHsin MDH —a sin. leal. sm. lat. 

(• "the angle MDH =■ DAO = latitude). 

And, since PQ=HQ + PH, 

we have, by simple substitution, 

a sin alt. — asm, decl sin lat -faces, decl. oii lat cos ACX 
or, diading by a throughout. 

sin aW. =san decl. sin lat 4- cos tfecZ. cos lat cos AOX . . (At 

which equation determines the hour angle AOX shewn by the 

bead 

To determine the hour-angle of the sun at the same moment, let 



fig 10 lepresent the celestial sphbrej HK the horizon, P the pc)«^ 
and Z the zenith, and S the sun. 
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from tile sphencal triangle PZS, we have 

C 03 . ZS-=cos. PS cos ZPh- sin PS sin ZP cos. ZPS 
hat ZS = zenith distance = 90° - altitude 
' , ZP = 90“-PIt =90° -latitude 

PS = polar distance = 90° - deohuatiou 
therefoie, hy substitution 

Bin. alt =siii deal siu Zat.+eos decl cos laL cos Zlb . 
and ZPS is the hour-angle ot the snn 
A comparison of the two tomulie (A) and (B) shows that the 
hour-ansfe given by the bead wiU be the same as that given by tlie 
sun, and proves the theoietical accuracy of the card-dial. Just 
at suu-rise or at sun-set, the amount of refraction slightly exceeds 
half a degree. If, then, a little cross m (see hg 8) be made just 
below the sun-line, at a distanee from it which would subtend half 
a degree at c, the tune of sunset would be found coriectedfor letrac- 
tion, if the central hue of hght were made to fall on cm 

The following list includes the principal writers on 
diallmg whose works have come down to us, and to these 
we must refer for descriptions of the various constructions, 


some simple and direct, others fanciful and intricate, which 
have been at different times employed . — 

Ptolemy, Aiudemna, restored by Comiuandine , Yitiuvuis, 
Arekitectule, Sebastian Munster, Moi olofftcgy aphia j Oiontiiis 
Pinens, De Smhgiis Solanbus, Mutio Oddi da Uibmo, Hotolcgi 
Solan, D& Horologiorun Compos^tio-ne , Conrad Gesuer, 

Fandcctcs , Andrew Schoner, Chimnmmce, F Commaudine, EoroJo- 
gwiam Descnpiio , Joan Bapt. Benedictus, D& Ghiomonum Usu , 
Geoigiua Schomberg, Exegesis Fundamentonim Gnomomcorum ; 

Joan. Solomon da Caus, Eorologes SoMres, Joan. Bapt Troita, 
Prasns Harologurrum . Desaigues, Mamire Unimrselle pour poior 
I’JSssieu, ka , Ath ICirchei, Au magna Lunsei Umlra , Halluni, 
Ex^licaho Sorologii in Horto JRegio Londinij Joan Mark, Tiacta- 
tvs Eorologiorwm , Clavins, Guomonwes de Eoi ologm. 

Also among more modern wiiters, Deschales, Ozaiiam, Schottus, 
Wolfins, Picard, Labile, Walper ; in German, Pateisou, Michael, 
Muller, aud among English writers, Foster, Wells, Collins, Lead- 
better, Jones, Leyboum, Emerson, and Ferguson. See also Meilde’a 
article m former editions of the piesent work. (H G ) 


DrAMAhJTE. The Italian fresco painter, commonly 
known as Fra Diamante, was born at Prato about 1400. 
He was a Oarmalite friar, a member ot the Florentine com- 
munity of that order, and was the friend and assistant of 
the more celebrated Filippo Lippi. The Carmelite couvent 
of Prato which he adorned with many works in fresco has 
been suppressed, and the buildings have been altered to a 
degree involving the destruction of the paintings. He was 
the principal assistant of Fra Filippo in the grand frescoes 
which may sfcili be seen at the east end of the cathedral of 
Prato. In the midst of the work he was recalled to Florence 
by his Goaventnal superior, and a minute of proceedings of 
the commune of Pmto is still extant, iu which it is deter- 
mined to petition the metropolitan o£ Florence to obtain 
Jus return to Prato, — a proof that his share in the work 
was so important that his recall involved the suspension 
of it. Subsequently he assisted Fra Filippo in the execu- 
tion of the frescoes still to be seen m the cathedral of 
Spoleto, which Fra Diamante completed iu 1470 after lus 
master’s death in 1469. Fra Fihppo left a son ten years 
old to the care of Diamante, who, having received 200 
ducats from, the commune of Spoleto, as the balance due 
for the work done in the cathedral, returned with the child 
to Florence, and, as Yasari says, bought land for himself 
with the money, giving but a small portion to the child. 
The accusation of wrong-doing, however, would depend 
upon the share of the wort executed by Fra Diamante, and 
the terms of his agreement with Fia Frhppo, Fra Dia- 
mante must have been nearly seventy when he completed 
the frescoes at Spoleto, but the exact year of his deatbis 
not known. 

See Mslamne della PiiUre di Fra, Filippo nd mo di Prato, by 
the Canon Baldanzi, Piato , also tbe last edition of Tasaii, Floience, 
1848 

DIAAIAN'TIN'A, formerly Tejuco, a town of Brazil, in 
tbe province of Minas-Geraes, is situated at an altitude of 
5700 feet above sea-level, in a valley watered by affluents 
of the J equifcbhonha. Its streets are broad, and the houses 
are mostly of wood. The public structures include several 
churches, a theatre, barracks, three hospitals, and a school. 
The surrounding district is sterile, but is rich m minerals, 
Tie discovery of diamonds there was made in 1729. 
Population about 7000, or, with that of the neighbouring 
villages, 15,000. See Bkazil, vol. iv, p, 224. 

DJAM'AJSTTJiN'O, a town of Brazil, in the province of 
hfatto-Grosso, is situated close to the Diamantiuo river, 
about aix miles from its junction with the Paraguay, at 
the foot of a high range of country, m li” 24’ 33'*' B. lat 
aud 66° 8' 30'''' W. long The neighbourhood, which la 
infertile, yields diamonds and gold. Population about 

mo, 1 


DIAMOND. This gem, the most highly valued and Hiatoiy, 
brilliant of precious stones, is also remarkable for lis 
history aud its pecahar physical and chemical properties. 

Though not always accurately distinguished from other 
similar stones, it seems to have attracted notice at a veiy 
early period, especially m India, the chief so nice of supply 
lu ancient times. The old Jewish doctois regarded the 
jahalom, the third m the second row of stones in the 
breast-plate of the high priest (Exod xxxix. 11), as tbe 
diamond, and it is thus translated in the English and other 
versions But as each stone bore the name of one of the 
tribes, and there is no reason to believe that any method of 
polishing such hard sloues, still leas of engraving letters 
on them, was then, known, the identification cannot be 
accurate. Among the Greeks it is first mentioned about 
three centuries b c. under the name of adamas (dSd/xas), 

“ the unsubduable,” referring to its hardness and power of 
resisting fire. The same name was previously given to a 
I metal highly valued horn its extreme haidness tor armour 
and weapons, and the twofold use of the teim continued 
long both in Greek and Latin. The name of the gem m 
I our own and most modern languages is derived from this 
old name, occurring in the form dianias in Albertus Magnus 
and other authors of the 13th century. Curiously enough, 
the French airmnt, applied to the magnet, comes from the 
same term in its other signification of an ora or metal. 

The fullest account of the adamas as a stone is found in 
Pliny, who says ifc exceeds in value all human things, and 
its use was confined to kings, and to few even of them. 

He mentions six varieties, the most remarkable being the 
Indian and Arabian, of such unspeakable hardness that 
when struck with a hammer even the iron and anvil were 
torn asunder — “ ita rospuentes jetum, ut ferrum utriiique 
dissultet, incudesque etiam ipsi dissiliant.” It also resisted 
the fire, and could only be subdued and broken down when 
dipped in fresh warm goat’s blood. Similar fables con- 
tinued to prevail during the Middle Ages, and oven yet have 
hardly vanished from popular belief. As an ornamental 
stone it was highly esteemed during the early times of the 
Roman empire, as some scandalous stories recorded by 
Juvenal testify, though only stones with naturally polished 
faces could be used This fact is proved not only by the 
words of Seneca — nec secari adamas ant csedi vol deteri 
potest” — and others, but from specimens of diamonds set in 
gold, with no artificial polishing, which have come down 
both from classic times and fiom the Middle Ages. This 
unworkable character long greatly limited both its use and 
its value ; and the more highly coloured rubies, and even 
emeralds and sappJnrss, were often preferred to it. It was 
only after Ludwig van Berqueri (or Berghem, as he is often 
named) m 1476 discovered the mode of cutting and polish- 
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ing it, that the diamond slowly regained the, first place ’ 
among gems. Even m the 16th century (1550), Benvenuto 
Cellini {Traitaio cleW orijkerio, cap i.) assigns it only the 
third rank in value, estimating a perfect ruby of one carat 
weight as worth 800 scudi d’oro (each equal to about 4s ), 
a similar emerald at 400, an equal diamond at 100, and 
a sapphire at 10 scudi. In the same century the use of 
the diamond for cutting glass and engraving gems seems 
also to have become known. 

The diamond always occurs in crystals of the tesseral 
or cubical system Its most frequent forms are the 
octahedron, or double four-sided pyramid (fig. 1), the 
rhombic dodecahedron with twelve faces (fig. 2), and 
others with twenty-four (fig. 3), and forty-eight faces 



Fig. S — Tnakisootahedron. Fig 4.— HexakisoolaliedroE 

(fig. 4). The first form is most common in stones from 
India, the second in those from Brazil. Cubes also occur, 
but are rare, whilst the icositetrahedron has not been 
observed. Hitherto the diamond has been described as 
hemihedric, hut Sadebeck from lis own and G. Bose’s 
researches shows it to be holohedric (in the Berlin 
Monatsberichte, Oct. 1876), The faces are often curved, 
strongly striated, or marked by stair-like inequalities, hiding 
the true form. Many of the crystals also are round almost 
like spheres (fig. 5), or the smaller ones 
like grains of sand. This does not arise, 
however, from attrition during transport 
by water, but is the original shape of the 
stones Macles, or twin-crystals, specially 
of two octahedrons, are common, and the 
strije due to this structure appear even 
on the polished facets. The diamond has 
a perfect cleavage parallel to the faces of the octahedron, 
and breaks readily both in this and other directions. Con- 
trary to the old and still common opinion, it is rather 
brittle, and is easily injured by a slight blow or faU. Its 
hardness — 10 in the mineralogical scale — ^far surpasses that 
of all other known stones, and was used even by the 
ancients to discriminate it from other gems. In specific 
gravity, 3‘52 (or 3‘515 to 3‘525), it is considerably higher 
than rock crystal, but nearly the same as the topaz, which 
may thus be mistaken for it. According to Eizeau, it has 
its greatest density at - 42° -3 C., and below this begins to 
expand, a property seen in very few other solid bodies. Its 


expansion by heat is very small, the volume from the 
fieezing to the boiling point of water only rising from I'O to 
1 00000354. By friction it becomes positive electric. 

The so-called compact diamond or carbonado of the stone 
polishers, found as round grains or masses of one or two 
pounds weight m the washings near Bahia, of a brownish 
black colour and sp. g; = 3 012 to 3’416, is porous diamond 
mixed with a .small amount of other matter. 

The optical properties of the diamond are also very Optical 
remarkable. The purest stones, or those of the first propeitiw 
water are highly transparent and colourless. But more 
generally it is less transparent, and shows various tints, 
specially white, grey, or brown, more rarely blue, red, 
yellow, gieeu, and very seldom black. Such stones, 
when the colours are piure, are often highly valued. It 
is also distinguished by its brilliant adamantine lustre, 

Newton, two centuries ago, remaiked its high refractive 
power, and fiom this conjectured that it was a substance 
of a peculiar nature. The index of refraction is 2 4135 
for the red rays, 2-4195 for the yellow, and 2-4278 for 
the green. This high refractive power, and the strong 
reflection at both surfaces, render it seldom completely 
transparent, but give it the high lustre for which it is 
valued as an ornameut. They also produce the numerous 
internal reflections seen in the interior of cut stones, all 
the rays of light falling on the posterior surfaces at angles 
above 25“ being totally reflected. Like all crystals of the 
same system it possesses only simple refraction, but Dr 
(Sir David) Brewster found that many showed traces of 
doable refraction by their action on polarized light. This 
he ascribed to a peculiar tension produced lu the iuterior 
of the stone during its formation, and a somewhat similar 
explanation is still adopted. 

In a hmtory of gems published early m the l7th century, Chsmioa] 
Boetius de Boob conjectured that the diamond was an m- character 
flammable body. Robeib Boyle, who m 1664 described its 
property of shining in the dark, or phosphorescing after 
being exposed to the light of the sun, a few years later 
observed that a part of it was dissipated in acrid vapours 
when subjected to a high temperature. This combustibility 
of the diamond was confirmed lu 1694 and 1695 by ex- 
periments with a powerful burning glass or lens made in 
the presence of Cosmo III, grand duke of Tuscany, by the 
Florentine Academicians, The experiment of the com- 
bustibility of the diamond when freely exposed m a strong 
heat has been often repeated, and its true character was 
proved by Lavoisier, who determined that the product was 
carbonic acid gas. Sir George Mackenzie converted iron 
into steel by powdered diamonds ; whilst Mr Smithson 
Tennant showed that the carbonic acid produced cor- 
responded to the oxygen consumed. No doubt, therefore, 
now remains that the diamond is only pure carbon in the 
crystallized condition, and like it insoluble in acids. 

In regard to the action of heat on the diamond, various Action of 
experiments have been made. Before the blowpipe it is 
infusible, and closely packed in powdered charcoal it can 
resist a very high temperature. But when oxygen is 
present it burns slowly at a temperature usually given at 
about that of melting silver. Gustaf Bose lately found 
that when air is excluded diamonds exposed to a tempera- 
tiiie at which pig-iron melts, or to the strongest heat pro- 
duced in the porcelain kiln, undergo no change ; but at a 
higher temperature, like that at winch bar-iron melts, they 
begin, whilst retaining their form, to be converted into 
graphite. He further observed that when diamonds and 
graphite were exposed togethenn the same muffle, foliated 
graphite'was far more difficult to burn than the diamond, hut 
compact graphite was consumed more readily In the 
current of air the diamond gradually became smaller and 
smaller, but retaining its brilliancy till it finally vanished. 
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The faces also during burning became marked •witli peculiar as Grown property, the produce is not well ascertained, 
tnangular hollows, with their sides parallel to the edges of Martins estimated that in the forty-six years from 1772 
the octahedron. Seen in a strong light they appear as to 1818 diamonds weighing about 3,000,000 carats, and 
faces of an icositetrahedron, whilst other regular triangular worth ilT, 000, 000, were exported. Mr Mawe stated the 
impressions on the faces of natural crystals of diamond are produce at 25,000 to 30,000 carats annually of rough 
produced by faces of the dodecahedron. (Rose, “ Ueber diamonds, equal to 8000 or 9000 carats wheu reduced to 
das Verhalteudes Diamants,” &c., in ’Berlin brilliants. After his time it seems to have greatly 

June 1872). decreased, the whole value from 1861 to 1867 being given 

■Whom India is the oldest, and was long the most celebrated, or at about £1,900,000 , and the discovery of the Cape 
found. rather the only, source of diamonds They have been diamonds has further reduced the amount. The stones 
obtained from a wide district on the eastern side of the are mostly small, averaging little more than one carat, and 
Deccan, extending from the Bennar river in K very rarely exceeding twenty carats The largest diamond 
lat, to near the Sone, in Bundelkund, in 25“ K lat. In from Brazil was long an uncut octahedron of 120 carats, 
the south the chief mines were at Ouddapah, Karnul, but in 1854 a fine stone of 254| carats was sent to London, 
and Ellore, near the Kishna, in Madras presidency. It was an irregular dodecahedron, but of brilliant lustre 
In this district some of the largest Indian diamonds and with no flaws. Since cut it weighs about 124 carats, 
were obtained, Golconda, however, not being a mme, and is known as the “Star of the South.” 
but a fortress where the diamonds were collected. Diamonds occur in other parts of America, having been 
There were other mines near Nagpore, and east at found in the Sierra Madre, south-west of Acapulco m 
Sambhalpnr, on the Mahauuddy, and north at Panna, in Mexico , and a few also in Georgia and ISTorth Carolina. 
Bundelkund. At all of these the diamond was sought They have also been obtained in California, but all small 
chiefly in recent deposits, beds of saud and clay, or iu some (under 2 carats); and lu the district of Arizona, where 
places a ferruginous sandstone or conglomerate, hut one is mentioned of 3 carats. 

probably none of them the original matrix. Heyue states In 1829 diamonds were discovered on the European side 
that the diamond has hitherto been found only in alluvial of the Ural mountains in the gold washings neai the iron 
soil, or in the most recent rocks ; and that the stones are mines of Bissersk, Engelhardt conjectured that they were 
not scattered through the whole of these beds, but confined derived from a dolomite rock, but others state that it is 
to one rather harder than the rest. The upper stratum, of mica slate like that of Brazil Only about seventy were 
18 inches, consists of sand, gravel, and loam ; next there found in the first twenty years, and all of them small, the 
IS a deposit of stiff black clay or mud, about 4 feet thick ; largest weighing under 8 carats The only other European 
and next the diamond bed, which is distinguished by a locality is at Dlaschkowitz, in Bohemia, where a single 
mixture of large rounded stones. It is from 2 to 2^ feet diamond was found m the sand containing pyiopes, — the 
thick, closely cemented together with clay. Sometimes this one said by Murray to have been picked up in a brook in 
stratum is covered with calcareous tufa. Here shallow pits Ireland being very doubtful. 

are excavated, of a few feet iu diameter, in such spots as Not more important are those from Australia, where 
the practice of the workman may induce him to select, he they were found as early as 1852, and again m 1859, on 
sinks to a depth of a few feet, and searches the bed which the Macquarie river. In 1869 they were discovered in the 
he considers most promising for his purposes ; and if he Mudgee, near one of the tributaries of the Macquarie, by 
meets with little encouragement, he shifts his situation and gold-diggers, and worked for a time pretty extensively, 
proceeds elsewhere. Thus a great deal of the country may be They lie there in old river drift covered by basalt said to 
turned to waste and neglected. The working was chiefly be of Pliocene age. They occur in a similar position in the 
in the hands of certain tribes or castes, but was conducted Bingera diamond field. In both places they are sparingly 
on no regular plan, and afforded a very miserable livelihood, distributed and small, the largest mentioned being under 
There has been little change since, and though mines still 6 carats, 

exist at Panna, Kaniul, and a few other places, but com- Far more important are the diamond fields of South 
paratirely few diamonds are found, and probably scarcely Africa. In 1867 a Dutch farmer obtained from a boer a 
pay the expense of collecting them. Diamonds have also bright stone which his children were using as a plaything, 
been long collected in Borneo, at Pontiana, near the south- This stone was sent to the Cape, where it.s true nature as a 
east extremity of the island. They occur in a red clay diamond was recognized, and subsequently forwarded to the 
along with gold and platina, and the raj’ah of Mattan is Paris exhibition and sold for £600. This valuable dis- 
said to possess one weighing 367 carats, of the purest covery soon led to further researches, and diamonds were 
water, but uncut, obtained from various places near the Orange and Vaal rivers 

During the end of last and the beginning of the present in Griqna Land West. They were first collected by wash- 
century the supply of diamonds chiefly came from Brazil, ing recent alluvial or supposedlaciistrine deposits, apparently 
They were first recognized in 1727 in the province of the detritus of rocks in the vicinity, that are spread over 
Minas Goraes, where they had been long used by the the lower river valleys, hut are now rather sought for in 
negroes as counters in playmg cards The principal mines “ pans,” or pipes,” of a circular form running down into 
are still in that province near Diamantina (formerly Tejuco), the inferior strata, or shale, and filled with a peculiar igneous 
and near Diamantino m Matto Grosso. Mines have also rock, named diabase, or gabbro, often much changed 
been recently worked in the province of Bahia Other near the surface. Throughout this rock, which has been 
localities are enumerated in the article Brazil. The penetrated to a depth of from 100 to 200 feet, diamonds 
diamonds are chiefly obtained from the Oascalho, a loose, are disseminated weighing from over 150 carats down to 
gravelly deposit mixed with red clay, and containing the 100th of a carat, or less. Many are entire, well-formed 
large lumps of quartz and grains of gold. This rock is crystals, but a large proportion are broken and isolated 
probably derived from the itacolumite, a quartzose variety fragments. Hence it has been inferred that the rock in 
of mica slate, or metamorphosed sandstone, on which which they now occur is not the matrix or mother rock in 
it often rests, and in which diamonds are also said which they were originally formed, but that the “ pipes ” 
to occur, When first brought to Europe the Brazil are rather channels by winch volcanic matter has made its 
diamonds were regarded as inferior to those from India, way to the surface, bringing the diamonds along with it 
but without reason. Though the mines are strictly watched from some inferior deposit. Howevef this may be, 
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diamond-digging has become a regular branch of industry 
to a large population ; and it is probable, though no very 
accurate estimate can be formed, that nearly fifteen 
milhon pounds sterling worth of diamonds have been 
obtained from this district since their discovery. The 
largest diamond from the Cape we have seen mentioned is 
the Stewart, of 288| carats, found on the Vaal river in 
1872 It was an irregular octahedron of the purest water, 
and 1;| inch in diameter, and is of a light yellow since 
cut. 

There has been much speculation regarding the mode of 
origin of these gems, but hitherto leading to no certain 
result. TTewton conjectured that the diamond was “ an 
unctuous substance coagulated j” Jameson thought it 
might be a secretion from some ancient tree, like amber , 
and Bre wster also traced it to a vegetable source. Lavoisier, 
Guyton-Morveau, and others observed black specks when 
diamonds were burned, which were considered as uncrys- 
taUized carbon. Petzhold, in 1842, also supported this 
view, affirming that he had found vegetable cells in the 
ashes of diamonds. Goeppert, in his Haarlem Prize Essay, 
in 1863, supported the same view, both from supposed 
plant tissues and from other inclosures in diamonds, but 
admitted that the evidence was not free from doubts. 
Liebig and others have explained its origin by a slow pro- 
cess of decomposition in a fiuid rich in carbon and hydro- 
gen On the other hand, the occurrence of the diamond 
in the itacolumite or mica slate, and more recently in or 
near igneous rocks, as at the Cape, has tended to favour 
the view that it owes its origin to heat or metamorphic 
action, as is the case with graphite. But this, as graphite 
also shows, does not preclude the idea that originally it may 
have been, like amber, some peculiar vegetable product, 
subsequently altered and crystallized It may here also be 
mentioned that all attempts to produce diamonds artificially 
have hitherto failed. 

Diamonds are chiefly used and valued as ornamental 
stones, and for this purpose they are cut in various 
forms according to the original shape of the crystals. It is 
probable that the Indians knew some method of doing this 
at an early period, and it is said there were diamond- 
poiishers in Nuremberg eveu in 1373. Berghem of Bruges 
has the credit of having first used, in 1456, their own 
powder for this purpose. He found that by rubbing two 
diamonds on each other their surface were polished and 
facets formed, and acting on this hint, he employed diamond 
powder and a polishing wheel. His countrymen continued 
to foUow out the art with great success, but some two 
centuries ago the English cutters were the more celebrated. 
The trade then reverted to Holland, but is again returning 
to Britain, where many of the finest stones are cut. The 
method has undergone little change, and is stiU chiefly 
effected by the hand, partly by rubbing one stone on 
another, partly by a wheel and diamond powder. Where 
tliere are flaws or large pieces of value to be removed, they 
are occasionally cut by iron wires armed with the powder, 
or split by a blow of a hammer and chisel in the direction 
of the natural cleavage. The latter is, however, a danger- 
ous process, as the diamond is very brittle, and many v^u- 
ablo gems have been thus destroyed. When reduced to a 
proper form, the facets are polished on a lapidary’s wheel. 
The process demands not only great skill but much time 
and labour. The period required to reduce a stone of 24 
or 30 carats to a regular form extended formerly to at 
least seven or eight months of constant work, and in the 
case of the Pitt diamond two years were needed ; but the 
time is now greatly shortened by the use of machinery 
driven by steam. ' Jewellers have long cut diamonds 
in three forms — ^the brilliant, the rose, and tables. 
The hrilUant is most esteemed, as giving highest effect 


to the lustre, and implymg less reduction of the stone. It 
is, as it were, a modification of the primary octahedron, 
the most common form of crystal, and is shown in its 
first form in figs. 6 and 7, and with the full number 

© 

Tig 6 

Pig 7. 

Figs, d-9. — Showing cutting of brilliants 

of facets in figs. 8 and 9. Figs. 4 and 6 show the 
upper surfaces, with the table, or principal face, in the 
middle, surrounded by the benl, or upper faces, lying 
between its edge and the girdle, or common base of the 
two pyramids. The lower facet corresponding to the table 
is named the collet, and the whole portion below the girdle 
the collet side. The portion removed to form the table 
(generally j^ths) and the collet is shown in fig. 10 
Brilliants are usually 
set open, both the 
upper or table side and 
the lower coUet-side 
being exposed. The 
rose cut (upper view, 
fig. 11 , lateral view, 
fig. 12) is given to 
stones which have too 
httle depth to be cut 
as brilliants j it has 
the whole upper 
curved surface covered 
with equilateral tri- Fig. 10. 

angles. The table diamond, figs 13 and 14, the least 
beautiful, is adopted for broad stones of trifling depth, 


A 

Fig. 12. 

Fig. 11. 

Fias. 11 and 12.— Kose cut 

showing a series of afour-sided facets above and below 
the girdle. Recently brilliants are cut in the star form 


mg. 14. 

Fig 13.- 

Tias 13 and 14.-TT*ble diamond. 

(taille k 6toile), with- the 'fable above only one-fourth 
the diameter, and thus with less loss of weight. There 
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are also “mixed” or less regular forms used to suit the 
shape of the stone ; and even splinters of diamond of - 5 ^ 
carat are facetted. In all the forms the girdle ought to be 
perfectly smooth, as a rough edge often appears through 
some of the facets as a daw, and injures the brilliancy of 
the stone. 

The value of diamonds is determined chiefly by their 
size, purity, colour, freedom from flaws or stains, and 
the shill with which they are manufactured. Their weight 
IS reckoned by the carat of four diamond giains, origin^y 
an Indian weight. In England the carat is estimated as 
= 3 ‘174 grains troy; but it vanes in different places, 
being, according to Schrauf, in Amsterdam = 205 70 milli- 
grammes, in Florence = 197 20, m London = 205 *409, in 
Madras = 207 ’353, in Pans = 205 50, and in Vienna = 
20613, The usual rule is that the value of the stone 
increases with the stjuare of the weight m carats, and 
assuming £8 or £1 0 as the value of a cut brilliant of first 
quality in water and shape, weighing 1 carai:, a similar 
stone of 2 carats would he worth four (2 x 2 ) times £8 or 
£10, i e. £32 to .£40 ; one of 3 carats nine (3 x 3) times, 
or £72 to £90 ; and so m proportion. Fine brilliants, 
however, of the sizes most in demand sell much higher, or 
from £12 to £20 or more the first carat; whilst roses and 
tables are of considerably smaller value, and rough or uncut 
diamonds, generally sold in lots, fetich only about £2 
or even less, the value being further diminished in all cases 
where the atones are “ off colour,” that is milky or tinted, 
or imperfect in other respects. Still more important is the 
state of supply and demand, especially for the largest and 
most valuable stones, for which there are often very few 
purchasers, and their price is thus lower than the rule would 
imply. Even political events affect the price by bringing 
many into the market, as at the time of the first French 
Eevolution. In 1873 Cape diamonds were stated to be 
worth— yellows under 6 carats, 40s. to 60s. ; above that 
weight, £3 to £4 per carat; pure white stones under 5 
carats, £3 to £4 ; and above 5 carats, £4 to £7, or more 
according to form or lustre. Fig. 15 shows the size of 
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I'm. 16. — Eelative sizes and weights of diamonds 


set stones round the girdle, the line indicating their depth 
and the numerals the number of carats they may b( 
expected to weigh. 

Some diamonds are remarkable for their size or history, 
The largest undoubted diamond is the Orloff m the sceptn 
of the emperor of Russia, weighing 194| carats, and cut in 
the rose form, with a flat face below, resembling the half oi 
a pigeon’s egg. According to one story, it formed the eye 
of an Indian idol, and was stolen by a French deserter j 
mother is that it belonged to Nadir Shah of Persia, and 
m his murder came into the hands of an Armenian 
merchant, who brought it to Amsterdam. In 1772 it was 
lold to Count Orloff for the Empress Catherine for 460,000 
iilver roubles (£90,000), with an annuity of 4000 roubles 



Fm 16. — Pitt diamond 


and a title of Russian nobihty. Second to it is the Regent 
or Pitt diamond (fig. 16), bought by Mr Pitt, the governor 
of Madras, in 1702, for about 
£20,000. He brought it to '* 

Loudon, had it cut as a bril- 
liant at, it IS said, a cost of 
£3000, and sold it in 1717 to 
the regent duke of Orleans, 
for Louis XV , for 2| million , 
francs, or £130,000, but it is i 
estimated to be worth fully 
twice that sum. At the time 
of the first French Revolution 
it was sent to Berlin, but re- 
appeared in the hilt of the 
sword of state worn byNapoleon 
I. It IS considered as the 
finest and most perfect brilliant 
in Europe, It weighs 136f carats, but originally weighed 
410 carats, and the fragments split or sawn from it when 
cut were valued at some thousand pounds. The third in 
weight is the Florentine, or Grand Duke, as it is named 
(fig. 17). It is of a fine yellow coloui, oblong, and cut 
in rose It is said to have been 
lost by Charles the Bold at the 
battle of Granson, and found by 
a Swiss soldier, who sold it for a 
few pence as a piece of rock 
crystal. It afterwards belonged 
to the grand duke of Tuscany, 
from whom it passed to the 
emperor of Austria. Its weight 
13 usually given at 139|- carats, 
hut Schrauf finds its exact weight 
133T6 Vienna carats, and its 
specific gravity at 19° 0. 3 5213. 



PiG. 17 — Florentine. 


The Koh-i-noor (fig. 
18), the largest belonging to the Biitish Crown, has also 
a singular history, corresponding to that of the country of 
its origin. The Indian legend tells that it was found in one 
of the Golconda mines near 
the Kishna river, and worn 
5000 years ago by Kama, 
one of the heroes cele- 
brated in iheMahahhmatit. 

It passed Ihiough many 
hands to Baber, the founder 
of the Mogul dynasty, m 
1526, and was sliown by 
his successor in 1665 to 
Tavernier, the French tra 
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Fia 18.— Kolw-noor, 


veller. He describes it then as of the shape of a half 
egg, and weighing 280 carats, having been thus reduced 
by an unskilled stone-cutter from 793|- carats, which it once 
weighed. In 1739 it passed to Nadir Shah, the Persian 
invader of India, who gave it the name of Koh-i-noor, or 
Mountain of Light, and from his successors in 1813 to 
Runjeet Sing, ruler of Lahore. In 1849, on the 
annexation of the Punjab to British India, the Koh-i-noor 
was also surrendered and presented to the Queen 111 June 
1850. It was exhibited in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and then weighed carats, but has since been recut, 
with doubtful advantage, in the rose form, and is now 
106-5^ carats. Its lower side is flat, and undoubtedly cor- 
responds to a cleavage plane. Hence it has been con- 
jectured that It and the Russian Orlofic diamond are portions 
of the original stone belonging to the Great Mogul, virhilst 
a stone of 132 carats, obtained by Abbas Mirza at the 
storming of Coocha, in Khorassan, in 1832, may be a 
third fragment This portion was long used by a peasant 
as a flint for striking fire The three united would have 
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nearly the form and size given by Tavernier, and the 
Koh-i-noor would then surpass all known diamonds in its 
magnitude as in its eventful history. 

It IS not necessary to notice in detail other diamonds of 
smaller size, as the Saucy, of 53^ carats, once the property 
of Charles the Bold, like the Austrian, and afterwards of 
Louis XIY. of France, hut sold in 1830 for ,£20,000 to the 
emperor of Russia. In the Russian treasury are also the 
Shah of 86 carats, and tlie Polar Star of 40, Other noted 
ones are the Nassac of 89| carats (now recut, and 78-|), 
the Piggot of 82|, and the Pasha of Egypt of 40 carats, 
which cost £28,000. Some are valued for other properties, 
as the Hope diamond, of a rare colour, a fine blue, and high 
brilliancy, estimated at £25,000,4hough5only weighing 44^ 
carats Red diamonds seem very rare, hut there is a 
brilliant of 10 carats among the crown jewels of Russia, 
which cost £15,000, and in Dresden some very fine yellow 
stones, the largest of 29^ carats. 

Economic Perhaps even more important is the use of the diamond 

nses for cutting glass, for polishing gems and oUier hard bodies, 
and recently by engineers for boring machines used in form- 
ing tunnels and artesian wells. The glaziers’ diamond is 
about the size of a pin’s head, and is setliu copper or brass 
The curvature of the fracture faces gives a sharp edge that 
cuts and not scratches merely. Each costs about 1 2s. to 
18a., and, as it will weigh only about -^th carat, the price 
13 higher than that used as gems. For polishing purposes 
the so-called “bort,” i.e. stones so imperfect in form and 
quality as to be useless for ornament, are broken down 
and crushed into diamond powder. The carbonado from 
Bahia is also employed both for polishing and for boring 
machines. In the latter the stones are fixed in a ring ot 
steel, made to revolve with great rapidity, and kept cool 
by a current of water, which also removes the detritus In 
consequence its price has risen lately from about Is to 
18s or 20s, a carat. 

The literature of the diamond is very extensive, and scattered 
through, many works Its history m ancient times is given by 
Binder, 1)b Adamrcnte, Berlin, 1829 , its general charactei ih 
treatises on mineralogy and on precious stones — of the latter those 
hyJeffnes, London, 1757, Mawe, ib 1831 ; Emanuel, ib 1865; and 
Streeter, ib. 1877 , with the UdehteinhuTide of Kluge Leipsic, 1860, 
and of Schrauf, Vienna, 1869, may be mentioned. More special are 
Murray, Memoir on the Diamond, London, 1831 ; Petsholdt, 
Beitrage zur Matur d Bumantm, Dresden, 1842, Goeppert, 
Ueber Einschlusse tn D , Haarlem, 1864 , and many papers m the 
journals and transactions of scientific societies Eor its mode of 
occurrence may be consulted — in India, Heyne’s Tracts, London, 
1814, Sitter’s Erdkunde, Asien, vol iv , and many papers by 
Yoysey, Adam, EiauMin, Blandfoid, andotheis , inBiazil, Mawe’s 
Travels, London, 1812 , Eschwege, Claussen, Spix and MaitiUvS, 
Gardner, Tsclmdi, &c ; for the Uial, Rose’s Meise, vol . i , but 
with much general information , foi Austialia, Liversidge, m 
Jow Geol Society, for the Cape, many papers in the Journals of 
Geol Society and the Society of Arts, and. in the Geological 
Magazine, by R Jones, Tennant, Dunn, Maskelyne, Blight, and 
Stow , and by Cohen in Leonhaid and Geinetz’s Jahrbuch ( J NI ) 

DIANA, who was at a later period reverenced as the 
Greek Artemis by the side of Apollo, was originally an 
independent deity of Italy, as, indeed, is shown by the 
name, which is the feuimme form of Janus. She i-s essen- 
tially the moon goddess, and presides over wood, plam, 
and water, as well as over the changes of human character, 
and the special functions of the female sex, also over chase 
and war. Diana was worshipped by the Sabines, but more 
especially by the zEqui, Hernici, and Latins, whose united 
sanctuary lay m the wooded hills of Algidus beyond 
Tusciilum. Diana had also a sanctuaiy in Anagnia, the 
capital of the Hernici, and another in Come, near 
Tusculum. But more celebrated than all these was the 
grove and sanctuary of Diana of Aricia, on the Lake of 
Nemi, which gave the name of ’Nemorensis to Diana 
Here she was worshipped aide by side with a male deity 


Virbius. After the destruction of Alba Longa this grove 
was for a long time the united sanctuary of the neighbour- 
ing Latin and Rutulian cities, until at last it was extin- 
guished beneath the supremacy of Rome The festival of 
the goddess was on the ides of August, the full moon of the 
hot season. She was worshipped wi th torches, her ai d was 
sought by women seeking a happy deliverance in childbirth, 
and many votive offerings have rewarded modern excava- 
tions on the site Another celebrated sanctuary of Diana 
was that on the slopes of Mount Tifata, near Capua, where 
she was worshipped under the name of Tifatina. This 
sanctuary was specially favoured by Sulla and at a later 
period by Ve-spasian. There were several ancient groves 
and sanctuaries of Diana in Rome, one in the Vicus 
Patncius between the Vimmal and Esquiline, into which 
no man was admitted, another at the highest point of the 
Victts Cyprius, another on the Coeholus But the most 
celebrated of all was the temple on the Aventine This 
was originally a sanctuary of the Latin League, which 
accounts for the hiU not being included in the original 
circuit of Rome, and for its being the refuge of the 
plebeians in political disturbances The statue of the 
goddess was of the Ephesian typo, the day of dedication 
was the ides of August, and the temple was especially fre- 
quented by slaves and their wives. Runaway slaves 
throughout Italy had a special dependence upon Diana. 
Such are the chief characteristics of the Roman Diana , but 
as early as 400 b.c. she began to be identified with the 
Greek Artemis, of which an account has already been 
given (see Aetemis). For fuller information see Preller, 
Jiomsche Mythologie, 

DIANO, or Teggiano, a town of Italy in the province 
of Principato Citeriore, 45 miles south-east of Salerno, on 
an isolated eminence, above the upper part of the valley of 
the Negro, or Tanager, to which it gives the name of Val 
di Diauo. It represents the ancient Tegianum, a municipal 
town of Lucania, of which the rums can still be traced at 
the foot of the hill ; and it possesses a castle, several 
churches of some interest, and three conventual buildings 
In 1497 it was strong enough to resist, under Antonio 
Sanseverino of Salerno, the siege undertaken by Frederick 
of Aragon. Population in 1871, 6224. 

diaphoretics (from Staijio/sew, to carry through), 
such remedies as promote perspiration. In health there is 
constantly taking place an exhalation of watery vapour from 
the skin, by which not only are many of the effete products 
of nutrition eliminated, but the body is kept cool. Under 
exertion or in a heated atmosphere this natural function of 
the skin is increased, sweating more or less profuse follows, 
and, evaporation going on rapidly over the whole surface, 
little or no rise in the temperature of the body takes place. 
In many forms of disease, such as fevers and inflammatory 
affections, the action of the skin is arrested, and the surface 
of the body feels harsh and dry, while the temperature is 
greatly elevated. The occurrence of perspiration not im- 
frequently marks a crisis in such diseases, and is in general 
regarded as a favourable event. In some chronic diseases, 
such as diabetes and some cases of Bright’s disease, the 
absence of perspiration is a marked feature ; while, on the 
other hand, in many wasting diseases, such as phthisis,. the 
action of the skin is increased, and copious exhausting 
j sweating occurs. Many means can be used to induce per- 
spiration, among the best known being baths, either m the 
form of hot vapour or hot water baths, , or . in that part of 
the process of the Turkish hath which consists in exposing 
the body to a dry and hot atmosphere. ' Such measures, 
particularly if followed by the drinking' of hot liquids and 
the wrapping of the body in warm clothing, seldom fail to 
excite copious perspiratiom ,.lNumerous medicinal sub- 
stances have a similar effect, although the modus operandi 
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appears to differ in tlie case of several of them. ThuB 
antimony and ipecacuan appear to produce their diaphoretic 
action by their nauseating and depressing or relaxing 
effects , while others seem to act as direct stimulants to the 
function of the sudoriparous glands of the shin, such as the 
weE-known diaphoretics — Mindererus spirit (acetate of 
ammonia), guaiacum, nitrous ether, and the recently intro- 
duced drug, jaborandi. Opium acts powerfully as a 
diaphoretic, especially wheu m comhiuatiou with ipecacuan, 
as in Dover's powder, or with antimony ; and alcohol has 
similar properties. Diaphoretics are of great service in 
many diseases. When employed at the commencement of 
a catarrh or common cold they frequently check it, and 
thus prevent the evils which are so apt to follow this affec- 
tion. In acute dropsy due to kidney disease, such as that 
which sometimes results from scarlet fever, the hot air or 
hot water bath is a valuable remedy, and even in dropsical 
accumulations of long standing, when diaphoresis can be 
induced, marked improvement in the symptoms generally 
follows. In certain circumstances, however, diaphoretics, 
particularly in the form of baths, may be unsafe, especially 
where there is any affection of the heart or lungs attended 
with embarrassed respiration , and in general in diseases 
where diaphoretics seem to be mdicated, the physician is 
required to take into account the patient's whole condition 
in his selection of any one remedy for this purpose. 

DIA-KBEKIR (or Kaira Amid, the Black Amid), a city 
of Asiatic Turkey, the administrative centre of the pashalic 
of the same name, is situated 2030 feet above the level of 
the sea, on a mass of basaltic rock which rises abruptly to 
a height of 100 feet from the western bank of the Tigris, 
about 100 miles north-east of Aleppo, in 37* 65' 30" N. 
lat. and 39“ 63' 39" E. long. It is about three miles in 
circumference, has a nearly circular form, and is encom- 
passed by ancient and dilapidated walls of a very remark- 
able character. They are built of basalt, have in most 
places a thickness of 14 feet, vary in height from 30 to 40 
or 60 feet, and are strengthened by upwards of 70 towera, 
some square and some round, which communicate with 
each other by two passages formed in the heart of the 
masonry. There are four gates, which are closed at night : 
— the Dagh Kapi, or Mountain gate, on the N. ; the Rum 
Kapi, or Anatolian gate, on the W. j the Mardin gate on 
the S. ; aud on the E. the Kyopru gate, which takes its 
name from the stone bridge that spans the Tigris, Both the 
gates and the walls bear numerous ornamental designs and 
iuBcrlpbions in Arabic aud Cufio characters relating to their 
erection or restoration. The citadel, or Itch Kaleh, which 
stands in the north-east corner between the Dagh Kapi and 
the Kydprii Kapi, commands the town ; and a fine view of 
the valley of the Tigris is obtained from one of its towers, 
supposed to he the belfry of an ancient Christian church. 
■Within the enceinte is the official residence of the pasha, 
hut he has another mansion at some distance from the 
town in the vicinity of the military barracks. The interior 
of the town contrasts unfavourably with the massive and 
spacious character of its defences ; it has only one street 
about 20 feet in breadth, the rest being mere lanes from 4 
to 6 feet across The houses are built of basalt iu the 
lower stories aud of dark-coloured brick above ; and this, 
combined with the flat terraces of the roofs, gives a same- 
ness and gloominess of aspect. The public buildings com- 
prise upwards of 60 mosques large and small, 9 Christian 
churches, a Jewish synagogue, upwards of 20 baths, 
about 15 khans or caravanserais, and a good military 
hospital ; hut only a few are worthy of individual notice, 
though some of the minarets are richly sculptured, and 
several of the mosques preserve interesting traces of ancient 
work. The Ulu-jami, or Great Mosque, which was formerly 
a Ohriatiau church, and perhaps originally the ancient 


palace of Tigranes, has an outer waE with two facades, 
each formed by a row of Corinthian columns surmounted 
by an equal number of a Byzantine type ; the interior 
is divided into three portions, appropriated to as many 
Mahometan sects. The Hassan Asha Khan, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the mosque, is a fine building con- 
structed of layers of white and black stone; but it is 
exceeded in size by the Ali Pasha Khan, which indeed is 
the largest in Asiatic Turkey. The town is supplied with 
water both by springs within the walls and by an aqueduct 
fed by a fountain at Ali-pnuar about two miles to the 
west , but in the heats of summer, which are sometimes 
exceedingly severe, these supplies become greatly exhausted 
aud the water impure In the last century Diarbekir 
was one of the largest and most flourishing cities 
of Asia ; and as a commercial centre it still ranks second 
to’ Mosul, in the upper region of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
The principal trade routes are by Argana and Kharput to 
Samsun, by Sort, Bitlis, and Van, to Tabriz, by Maidin to 
Mosul, by Urfa and Aintab to Aleppo, and by means 
of kalleks, or inflated skins, down the river to Mosul and 
Baghdad The bazaars are not much behind those of 
Baghdad, and display a rich variety of both Asiatic and 
European wares. Owing partly to the introduction of the 
latter, the manufacturing industry of the town has 
greatly decreased, and most of the 1600 cotton looms of 
which it could boast lu 1816 have disappeared. Red and 
yellow morocco of the greatest repute throughout Asiatic 
Turkey is still produced, as well as copper vessels, pipe- 
heads, and goldsmith-work. The population, which was 
reckoned at 400,000 in 1750, was m the latter part of the 
century greatly reduced by war, and famine, and pestilence. 
In 1837 it was estimated by Southgate at from 13,000 to 
14,000 souls , in 1856 it was found to be 27,430 , and in 
1873 it was stated by Cernik at 40,000, and by another 
authority at 60,000. The principal nationalities in the 
polyglot community are the Kurds and Armenians, but there 
are also numerous Turkomans, Turks, aud exiled Bulgarians. 
The Mahometans and Christians are now pretty equally 
balanced in numbers. Besides representatives of the 
Armenian, Syrian, and Greek churches, there are Roman 
Catholics enough to support a church and convent, and a 
mission is maintained by American Protestants 

Diarbekir ia the city which, under the name of Aniida, became 
a Koman colony m 280 A.n. and received a Christian bishop in 326. 
Toitificd by Constantins II. it was before long captured by Sapor 
the Persian king, after a siege of which a detailed account nom his 
personal experience is given by Ammianus Marcellinus ; and in the 
later wars between the Persians and the Romans it more than once 
changed hands On its capture by the former in 602, it ia said 
that 80,000 of its inhabitants penshed. After having been from 
about the 11th century in the possession, by no means uninterrupted, 
of seveial Tmkoman dynasties, it was finally captured by Selim, 
the first Sultan of the Oamanli Turks, in the year 1515, and since 
that date it has remained under the Ottoman rule. 

See Sandreezy, Erne noth Mosid u%d durch KurdiataTi mcJi 
Uiumia, 1857, R. J Garden’s “Description of Diarbekir," in Journal 
of Roy. Geogr. Soe , 1867 , and Cemik, Technische Studim Expt- 
dtt%m durch die Geiiete des Eu-phrat und Tigris, 1876. 

DIARRHOEA (from Std, through, pew, to flow), looseness 
of the bowels. The causes of tins complaint are very 
numerous. As a primary affection it has been treated of 
under Oholeka. {q. v.) It is frequently a symptom or 
complication of other diseases, such as consumption or 
typhoid fever, and as such it will he mentioned in 
describing the various ailments in which it occurs. 

DIAS, Anionio Gonsalves (1823-1864), a Brazilian 
poet and historian, was born at the little town of Caxios, 
in MaranhSo, with the charms of which he has made his 
readers familiar. From the university of Coimbra, in 
Portugal, he returned to his native country well-equipped 
with legal lore, and obtained an official appointment at 
MaranhSo; but the literary tendency which was strong 
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within him led him to try his fortune as an author at Eio 
de Janeiro. Here he wrote for the newspaper press, 
ventured to appear as a dramatist, and at last in 1846 
established his reputation by a volume of poems — Primieros 
0 antes — which appealed to the national feelings of his 
Brazilian readers, were remarkable for their autobiographic 
impress, and by their beauty of expression and rhythm 
placed their author at the head of the lyric poets of his 
country. In 1848 he followed up his success by Secundos 
Cantos e sex Tilhas de F a Antdo^ in which, as the title 
indicates, he puts a number of the pieces in the mouth of 
a simple old Dominican friar ; and in the following year, 
in fulfilment of the duties of lus new post as professor of 
Brazilian history in the imperial college of Pedro II , he 
published an edition of Berredo, and added a sketch of the 
migrations of the Indian tribes. A third volume of poems, 
which appeared with the title of Ultimos Cantos in 1850, 
was practically the poet’s farewell to Eio de Janeiro and 
the service of the muse, for he spent the next eight years 
engaged under Governmeut patronage in obtaining a 
personal acq^uaintance with the scientific institutions of 
Europe, was appointed on his return to Brazil a member of 
an expedition for the exploration of the province of Ceara, 
was forced in 1862 by the state of his health to try the 
effects of another visit to Europe, and died m September 
1864 on board the vessel that was bearing him once again 
to his native shores. While in Germany he published at 
Leipsic a complete collection of his lyrical poems, which 
has since gone through several edifcious , the four first 
cantos of an epic poem called Os Tymhiros (1857) ; and a 
Licdonario da lingua Tupy (1858). To the pubheations 
of the Rio de Janeiro Geographical and Historical Institute 
he contributed a number of papers, among which the one 
on Brazil and Oceania has received special notice. A 
complete edition of the works of Dias has made its appear- 
ance at Rio de Janeiro. See Francisco Sutero in the 
Rivi'stan Maranhense, and Wolf, Bresil Litter air e. 

DIAS, Bartolommeo, a Portuguese navigator, the dis- 
coverer of the Cape of Good Hope, flourished towards the 
close of the 15fch century, the date of hia birth being 
unknown. He seems to have interested himself at an early 
period in geographical research, and to have been intimate 
with Martin Behem. In August 1486 he was appointed 
by King John II. to the command of a small expedition 
intended to carry on the work of exploration on the coast 
of Africa, After touching at various points on the western 
shore of the continent, and taking possession of them for 
his royal master, he sailed onward into the unknown sea 
and doubled the Cape without being aware of it. He 
touched land at the mouth of the Great Fisli River. He 
now found that he had rounded the continent, and iu his 
return voyage he sighted the promontory to which he gave 
the name Caho Tormentoso, or Caho de todos los tormientos 
(Cape of all the Storms). This was afterwards changed 
by the king for the happier title it still bears. Dias arrived 
in Lisbon in December 1487. He afterwards commanded 
a sbip in the first expedition of Vasco da Gama, who sent 
him back to Portugal after they had reached the Cape 
Verd Islands. He held a similar position in the expedi- 
tion under Cabral which discovered Brazil. On the return 
voyage the vessel he commanded foundered in a storm on 
the 29th May 1600. 

DIATOMACE.®. For the knowledge we possess of 
these beautiful organisms, so minute as to be undiscernible 
by our unaided vision, we are indebted to the assistance of 
the microscope. It was not till towards the close of the 
last century that the first known forms of this group were 
discovered by 0, F. Muller. And so slow was the progress 
of discovery in this field of scientific research that m the 
course of half a century, when Agardh published his 
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Systema Algarum in 1824, only 49 species included 
under 8 genera had been described. Since that time, 
however, the microscope has been greatly improved ; and 
eminent naturalists in all parts of the civilized world" have 
been induced to engage in the study of these forms. The 
result is that the number of known genera and species has 
been greatly increased ; the species found in Great Britain 
and Ireland may be estimated at little less than 1000 , 
and Rabenhorst, in the index to his Flora Furopcea, 
enumerates about 4000 forms which have been discovered 
throughout the continent of Europe. At a time when little 
was understood of the structure of these organisms they 
were- generally known among botanists by the appellation 
of Bacillariaceas , hut almost all recent authors are agreed 
lu adopting the later and more appropriate designation of 
Diatomacese 

Various opinions have been entertained as to the position 
to be assigned to these forms. The earlier observers 
referred them to the vegetable kingdom. Subsequent 
authors, including Ehreuberg, regarded them as animals, 
but in consequence of their analogy to other organisms 
acknowledged to be vegetable, as regards their general 
structure, aud more especially their modes of reproduction, 
they are now almost universally included in the vegetable 
kingdom, and classified with the Monocellular Algse. 

The Diatomacete exhibit great variety in form. While 
some species are circular, as Coscinodiseus per/oratus (fig. 
1), others are of au oval outline, as Sunrella ovalis (fig. 2). 


Fig. 1. — Ooscinodiscus Pia 2. — Sunrella 

perforatus x 400 oyalia. x 400. 

Some are linear, as Synedra radians (fig. 3) ; others more 



Fig 3 — Synedra ladians x 200. 


or less crescentic, as Fpithemia hyndmanii (fig. 4) ; others, 



Fiq. 4 — Epithemia hyndmauii. x 400. 
again, are cuneate, as Podosphenia lynghyii (fig. 5) ; some 
few have a sigmoid outline, as Pleurosigma 
halticun (fig. 6) ; but the prevailing forms are 
naviculoid, as Navimla cuspidata (fig, 7). 

They vary greatly also in their modes of 
growth, — some being free, others attached to 
foreign bodies by gelatinous stipes, the stipes 
being in some species very short, while in 
others they are of considerable length. In 
some genera the forms are simple, whie in 
others the frustules are connected together in g _ 
ribbon-like filaments, or form, as in other cases, podosphema 
zig-zag chains. In some genera the frustules are lynghyu, 
naked, while in many others ' they are inclosed x400. 

in a more or less definite gelatinous investment, or frond, 

Vn. — 23 
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as this covering is usually designated. The conditions 
necessary to their growth are moisture and light. Wherever 
these circumstances coexist, diatomaceous forms will almost 
invariably be found. They occur mixed with other 
organisms on the surface of moist rocks , in streamlets and 



rio, 6. — Pleurofligma balticun x 200 

pools, they form a brownish stratum on the surface of the 
mud, or cover the stems and leaves of water plants or 
floating twigs with a furry investment. Marine forms are 
usually attached to various sea-weeds, and many are found 



Fig 7. — Naviuula cnspidata X 400 

in the stomachs of molluscs, holothunans, ascidians, and 
other denizens of the ocean. The fresh-water forms are 
specifically distinct from those incidental to salt or brackish 
^ater, — ^fresh-water species, however, are sometimes carried 
some distance into the sea by the force of the current, and 
in tidal rivers marine forms are carried up by the force of 
the tide. Some notion may be formed of the extreme 
minuteness of these forms from the fact that one the 
length of which is considered 

as beyond the medium size. Some few, indeed, are much 
larger, but by far the greater proportion are of very much 
smaller dimensious. . 

Structure, —These minute vegetables are distinguished 
. from kindred forms by the fact of having their soft vegeta- 
tive part covered by a siliceous case. This covering of silex 
consists of two similar valves nearly parallel to each other, 
each valve being furnished with a nm projecting from it at 
a right angle. One of these valves with its rim. is slightly 
smaller than the other, the smaller fitting into the larger 
pretty much as a pill box fits into its cover This 
peculiarity of structure affords ainpile scope for the growth 
of the cell-contents usually known as the endochrome. As 
the endochrome increases in volume the siliceous valves are 
pushed out, and their corresponding siliceous rims become 
broader. 

As regards the vegetative contents of this cell, in so 
brief a description the following parts only need to be 
referred to. There is first what Pfitzer, a distinguished 
German writer on this subject, designates the plasm-sac, 
consisting of a fine colourless plasm forming a closed sac of 
the same shape as that of the cell. The refractive power 
of this plasm differing but slightly from that of water, the 
presence of this structure is not always obvious ; but on the 
application of hydrochloric acid its outline may he discerned 
as it slowly separates from the cell wall, — at first preserv- 
ing the shape of the cell, but ultimately contracting into a 
small round mass. Within the plasm-sac is the structure 
which the writer just named designates the eadochrome- 
plates. They consist of a thick substance, and are of the 
same colour throughout, varying from bright yellow to a 
dark yellowish brown. The number and position of the 
endochrome plates vary in the difli’erent genera — some 
having two, others only one. Within the folds of these 
plates is sometimes noticeable a collection of plasm which 
Ehrenberg describes as resembling the embryo in an egg, 
and which Pfitzer calls the middle plasm-mass. Within 
this pi asm-mass oil globules and vacuoles are diffused, and 
in the centre of it a small vesicle may often be observed. 

Motion , — One of the first phenomena which comes under 


the notice of the observer is the extraordinary power of 
motion with which, the frustules are endowed. Some 
species move slowly backwards and forwards in pretty 
much the same hue, but in the case of Ba/ydlaria paradoxa 
the motion is very rapid, the frustules darting through the 
water in a zig-zag course. To account for this motion 
various theories have been suggested, none of which appear 
to be altogether satisfactory. So while the extraordinary 
motion of the Diatomacese excites admiration, it must be 
acknowledged that the mechanical agency which produces- 
the motion remains unexplained 

Classificaii(»i — In this group, as well as in almost all 
others, various systems of classification have from time to 
time been adopted ; but that which seems to commend itself 
most strongly, as well by reason of its simplicity as its 
facility of application, is the system which has been 
matured by Heiberg, the distinguished Danish writer on 
the subject, and which he has founded on the symmetiical 
or unsymmetncal form of the frustule m its several aspects. 
A diatomaceous frustule may be regarded on what is called 
the front view, in which the connecting nm or hoop is seen, 
or on the side view, by which the valve is presented to the 
eye of the observer. If the oiitlme be symmetrical both 
on the transverse and longitudinal axis, m both these 
aspects the frustule is said to be symmetrical ; but if the 
outline be difterent on one side from that ot the other, or 
if perfect symmelay does not exist as respects the 
longitudinal oi transveise axis, the frustule is said to be 
unsymmetncal on the aspect or axis in which want of 
symmetry is found to exist 

Reproduction . — In the Diatomacese, as well as in the 
Desmidiese, the ordinary mode of increase is by self-division 
of the cell (see Aloje, vol. i. p 508). The cell-contents 
within the inclosure of the siliceous case separate into two 
distinct masses. As these two masses of endochrome 
become more and more developed, the valves of the mother 
cell are pushed more and more widely apart. A new 
siliceous valve is secreted by each of the two masses on the 
side opposite to the original valve. When this process has 
been completed the hoop of the mother frustule gives way, 
and two distinct frustules are formed, the siliceous valves 
in each of these new frustules being one of the valves of 
the mother cell, and a newly formed valve similar and more 
or less parallel to it. 

During the life of the plant this process of self-division 
is continued with an almost incredible rapidity. On this 
subject the observation of the late Professor Smith is 
worthy of special notice: — “I have been unable to ascertain 
the time occupied in a single act of self-division, but sup- 
posing it to be completed in twenty-four hours wo should 
1 have, as the progeny a of single frustule, the amazing 
number of 1,000,000,000 in a single month, a circumstance 
which will in some degree explain the sudden, or at least 
rapid, appearance of these organisms in localities where 
they were a short time previously either unrecognized or 
sparingly diffused” {British Diatomaceoe^ vol. i. p. 26). 

Some authors of reputation have been under the impres- 
sion that the Diatomacese, like other kindred forms, are 
sometimes reproduced by zoospores, and some few facts 
from time to time have been recorded by various observers 
which seem to bear out this view of the case. But in this 
group, as well as in the Desmidiese already referred to, 
there obtains another mode of reproduction which is gene- 
rally known as conjugation. It would be unnecessary here 
to describe in detail the various observed modes of this 
process. Suffice it to say that usually two parent frustules 
unite, invest themselves in a gelatinous sac in which their 
cell contents are discharged and formed into two bodies 
termed sporangia, which soon are developed into two 
frustules in all respects resembling the parents bub usually 
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double tbeir size. In some phases of this process the gela- 
tinous sac bears a considerable resemblance to that lowest 
form of animal life known by the name of Amoeba, so much 
80 that an inexperienced observer might suppose that the 
object before him was an Amceba gorged with diatomaceous 
frustules 

Mode of Preparation . — The Diatomacess are usually 
gathered in small bottles, and special care should be taken 
to collect them as free as possible from extraneous matter. 
Asmal! portion having been examined under the microscope, 
should the gathering be thought worthy of preservation, 
some of the material is boiled in acid for the purpose of 
cleaning it. The acids usually employed are hydrochloric, 
nitric, or sulphuric, according as circumstances leijuire. 
When the operator considers that by this process all foreign 
matter has been eliminated, the residuum is pub into a pre- 
cipitating jar of a conical shape, broader at the bottom than 
at the top, and covered to the brim with filtered or distilled 
water When the diatoms have settled in the bottom of 
the jar, the supernatant fluid is carefully removed by a 
syrmge or some similar instrument, so that the sediment be 
not disturbed. The jar is again filled with water, and the 
process repeated till the acid has been completely removed. 
It IS desirable afterwards to boil the sediment for a short 
time with siipercarhonate of soda, the alkali being removed 
in the same manner as the acid. A small portion may then 
be placed with a pipette upon a slip of glass, and, when 
the moisture has been thoroughly evaporated, the film that 
remains should be covered with dilute Canada balsam, and, 
a thin glass cover having''beeu gently laid over the balsam, 
the preparation should be laid aside for a short time to 
harden, and then is ready for observation. 

General Pemarks — Like all other organisms, the 
Diatomaceas doubtless have a definite function assigned to 
them in the grand system of creation, but a special interest 
attaches to them. Allusion has been made to the fact that 
the soft cell of these organisms is encased in a siliceous 
epiderm. When the plant has fulfilled its natural course 
the siliceous covering sinks to the bottom of the water in 
which it had lived, and there forms part of the sediment. 
When in the process of ages, as it has often happened, the 
accumulated sediment has been hardened into solid rock, 
the siliceous exuviae of the diatoms remain unaltered, and, 
if the rock be disintegrated by natural or artificial means, 
may be removed from what has been called “ their stony 
shroud,” and subjected to examination under the microscope. 
The forms found may from their character help in some 
degree to illustrate the conditions under which the stratum 
of rock had been originally deposited. 

Vast deposits of Diatomaceis have been discovered in 
various parts of the world, — some the deposit of fresh, 
others of salt water. Of these deposits the most remark- 
able for extent, as well as for the number and beauty of the 
species contained in it, is that of Eichmond, in. Virginia, 
one of the United States of America. It is said to extend 
for many miles, and to be m some places at last 40 feet 
deep. The material has long been used as a polishing 
powder, and recently has been largely employed in the 
manufacture of the powerful explosive agent known as 
dynamite. It is a remarkable fact that existing species of 
Diatomacese have been traced so far down as the lower 
strata of the Tertiary formation ; and, though the genera- 
tions of a diatom in the space of a few months far exceed 
in number the generation of man during the period usually 
assigned to the existence of the race, the fossil genera and 
species are in all respects to the most minute details 
identical with the numerous living representatives of their 
class, _ (e o'm.) 

DIAZ DE LA PENA, Naboisbb Virgilb (1809-1876), 
a French artist, distinguished chiefly as a landscape painter. 
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was born at Bordeaux in August 1809. His first works 
were exhibited at the Salon in 1831, and attracted httle 
notice, being poor in colour, the quality for which he after- 
wards became conspicuous The same criticism applies to 
the pictures he exhibited annually until 1840, when his 
style underwent a decided change. His Nymphes de 
Calypso (1840), Le RSve (1841), Vue de Bas-Br6au, 
L'Orieutale, Le Mal^fice, and Les Boh^mieus se rendaut k 
une Fdte (1844), showed in an increasing degree the rich- 
ness of colour and the mastery of the more subtle effects of 
Ught and <»hade which ultimately obtained for Diaz a place 
in the first rank of landscape painteis His powers were 
seen at their best in his Baigueuse and L’Amour ddsarrn^ 
(1851), and in the pictures he sent to the Pans Exhibition 
of 1856, Les Presents d’Amour, La Eivale, La Fin d’un 
Beau Jour, Hymphe Endormie, Les Dei meres Lamies, &c. 
As the titles of several of these works indicate, Diaz 
endeavoured to add to the interest of his landscapes by 
introducing into them the personages of the classical 
mythology. Late in his career he devoted himself to genre 
subjects with but indifferent success, Diaz received a 
medal of the third class iu 1844, of the second class in 
1846, and of the first class in 1848 , and in 1851 he was 
made a chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He died iu 
November 1876. 

DIBDIN, Charles (1745-1814), a well-known writer 
of songs and musical composer, was born at Southampton 
on the 15th March 1745, and was the youngest of a family 
of eighteen. His parents designing him for the church, 
he was sent to Winchester, but his love of music early 
diverted his thoughts fiom the clerical profession. After 
receiving some instruction from Kent, the organist of 
Winchestei Cathedral, he went to London at the age of 
fifteen. In the following year his first work, an operetta 
entitled The Shepherd’s Artifice^ with words and music by 
himself, was produced at Covent Garden Theatre. This 
proved successful, and was followed by other works, his 
reputation being fiimly established by the music to the play 
of The Padlock, which was produced at Drury Lane under 
Garrick’s management in 1768, the composer himself 
taking the part of Mungo. He continued for some years 
to he connected with Drury Lane, both as composer and as 
actor, and produced during this period two of his best 
known works, The WaterTnan, (1774) and The Quaker 
(1775). A quarrel with Garrick led to the termination of 
his engagement, and in 1782 he became joint manager of 
the Eoyal Circus, afterwards known as the Surrey Theatre, 
Iu three years he lost this position owing to a quarrel with 
his partner. In 1788 he sailed for the East Indies on 
the invitation of a sailor brother (the “ Tom Bowling ” 
of his famous song) ; but, the vessel having put in to 
Torbay in stress of weather, he changed his mind and 
returned to London. A series of mono-dramatic entertain- 
ments which he gave at his theatre, Sans Souci, m Leicester 
Square, brought his songs, music, and recitations more 
prominently into notice, and permanently established his 
fame as a lyric poet. It was at these entertainments that 
he first introduced many of those sea songs which so 
powerfully influenced the national spirit. Tlie words 
breathed the simple loyalty and dauntless courage that are 
the cardinal virtues of the British sailor, and the music 
was appropriate and naturally melodious. Their effect in 
stimulating and ennobling the spirit of the navy during the 
war with France was so marked as to call for special 
acknowledgment On retiring from public , life, in 1805, 
Dibdin was rewarded by Government with a pension of 
£200 a year, of which he was only for a time deprived 
under the administration of Lord Grenville. Dibdin died 
of paralysis m 1814. Besides his l^usical Tour through 
England (1788), his Professional Life, an autobiogaphy 
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published ia 1803, a History of tlw. Stage (1795), and 
several smaller works, lie wrote upwards of 1400 songs 
and about 30 dramatic pieces He also wrote one or two 
novels which are now forgotten. An edition of his songs 
by G. Hogarth (1843) contains a memoir of his life. The 
edition prepared by his son Thomas is referred to below 

DIBDIN, Thomas (1771-1841), English dramatist and 
song writer, was one of the sons of the subject of last 
notice, and was born on the 21st of March 1771. He 
was apprenticed to a London upliolsterer, but after 
four years’ service he broke his engagement and joined a 
company of country players. Fiom 1789 to 1795 he 
performed in every department of the drama, composing 
during the same period more than 1000 songs, and making 
his first attempt as a dramatic writer He returned to 
London in 1795, having married two years before; and lu 
the winter of 1798-1 799 his Jew and the Doctor was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden From this time he contributed 
a very large number of comedies, operas, farces, «fec , to the 
public entertainment. Some of these brought immense 
popularity to the writer and immense profits to the 
theatres. It is stated that the pantomime of Motliet Goose 
produced more than £20,000 at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and the High-mettled Racer £1 8,000 at Astley’s Hot- 
withstanding this run of popularity, and the author’s con- 
nection with theatrical notabilities, his last years were 
passed in comparative indigence. In 1827 he published 
two volumes of Reminiscences , and at the time of his death 
he was preparing an edition of his father’s sea songs, for 
which a small sum was allowed him weekly by the lords 
of the Admiralty. He died in London, September IG, 
1841 

HIBDIN, Rev. Thomas Fbognaxl (1776-1847), an 
enthusiastic bibliographer, bora at^ Calcutta in 1776, was 
the son of Thomas Dibdin, the sailor brother of Charles 
Dibdin, whom the latter has immortalized in his song 
“ Poor Tom Bowling ” His father and mother both died 
on the voyage home to England in 1780, and he was 
brought up by a maternal uncle. He was educated at St 
John’s College, Oxford, but left the university without 
taking his degree. Intended for the bar, he was entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and studied for a time in the chambers of 
Basil Montague After au unsuccessful attempt to obtain 
practice as a provincial counsel at Worcester, he resolved 
to abandon law for the church, and he was ordained a 
clergyman at the close of 1804. His ecclesiastical prefet- 
ment was slow. For a number of years he had to content 
himself with the appointment of preacher at various 
chapels in the West End of London, and it was not until 
1823 that he received the living of Exning in Sussex. 
Soon afterwards he was appointed by Lord Liverpool to 
the rectory of St Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, which he held 
until his death on the 18th November 1847- The first of 
the numerous bibliographical works on which Djbdin’s 
fame entirely rests was his Introduciion to the Knowledge 
of the Rare and Valuable Kditions of the Latin and Greek 
Glassies (1803), which, though superficial, incomplete, and 
untrustworthy in many of its details, supplied a blank in 
English literature. A fourth and greatly enlarged edition 
appeared in 1827. The first edition rendered a valuable 
service to its author in bringing him under the notice of 
Earl Spencer, to whom he owed not only his first living 
but much important aid in his bibliographical pursuits. 
The rich library at Althorp was thrown open to him; he 
spent much of his time in it, and in 1814 published his 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana, giving an account of the many 
rare works it contained. As the library was not open to 
the general public, the information given in the Bibliotheca 
was found very useful, but the work was marred by the 
inaccuracy in matters of detail which more or less 
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characterized all its author’s productions. This fault was 
naturally least obtrusive m a series of playful, discursive 
works in the form of dialogues on his favourite subject, in 
which great exactness was not necessary. The first of 
these. Bibliomania (1809), was repubhshed with large 
additions in 1811, and was very popular, passing through 
numerous editions To the same class belonged the 
Bibliographical Decameron, a larger work, which appeared 
in 1817, and has a higher value than its xiredeeessoi, 
though It did not attain the same circulation In 1810 he 
commenced the publication of a new and much extended 
edition of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities. The first 
volume was so great a success that Dibdm realized £600 
by it This, however, was not maintained, and the fourth 
volume, which did not appear until 1819, fell almost still- 
born from the press. The work was scarcely half-finished 
when its pubheation was thus checked. The chief cause 
of its failure was that Dibdm had not critical sagacity 
enough to make a thorough change in the arrangement his 
predecessor had followed, and to enable him to distinguish 
what was valuable from what was worthless m the vast 
stores of information he had himself collected. In 1818 
Dibdm was commissioned by his patron, Earl Spencer, to 
purchase books for him on the Continent, and he afterwards 
published an account of his journey in his Bibliographical, 
Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour in France and Germany 
(3 vols. 1821), which was got up in a most sumptuous 
style, the engravings alone, it is said, costing £5000 In 
1824 he puWished au ambitious venture in his Library 
Companion, or the Young Man^s Guide and Old Man's 
Comfort in the Choice of a Library, which was intended to 
point out the best works in all departments of literature. 
His culture was not broad enough to render him competent 
for the task, and the Library Companion, being severely 
ciiticized in the Quarterly and Westminster Reviews, 
seriously injured his reputation. He had been for some 
time involved in pecuniary difficulties, from which he tried 
to free himself with only partial success by extending the 
range of his literary activity. He wrote for periodicals, 
published many of his sermons, and for some years gave 
himself chiefly to religious literature. He returned to 
bibliography in his BiUiophohia, or Remarks on the Present 
Depression in the State of Literature and the Booh Trade 
( 1831), and the same subject furnishes the mam interest of 
his Reminiscences of g Literary Life (1836), and his Biblio- 
graphical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour in the 
Northern Counties of Fngland and Scotland (1838). 
Didbm was the originator and vice-president, Lord Spencer 
being the president, of the Roxburghe Club, founded in 
1812, — the first of the numerous book clubs which have 
clone such service to literature m the present century. 

DICuEARGHUS, a celebrated Peripatetic philosopher, 
historian, and geographer, was a native of Mossana, in 
Sicily. He was the contemporaiy of Theophrastus and 
Aristotle, and flourished towards the close of the 4th 
century B.o The exact dates of his birth and death are 
unknown , the time of the latter event is approximately 
fixed by good authorities as the year 285 33 . 0 , Nothing is 
known with certainty concerning the life of Diciearchus 
except that he was a disciple of Aristotle and a friend of 
Theophrastus, to whom he dedicated the majority of his 
works. Of his writings, which comprised treatises on a 
great variety of subjects, none have descended to our day. 
Nothing but their titles and a few fragments survive. The 
most important of them was his Life in Greece, in which 
the moral, political, and social condition of the people was 
very fully discussed. Among the philosophical works of 
Dicsearchus may be mentioned the Lesbiaci, in three books, 
in which the author endeavours to prove that the soul is 
mortal. This work is written in the form of a dialogue, 
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and derived its name from the fact that the scene of the 
dialogue was laid at Lesbos. To it the author afterwards 
appended a supplement, likewise in three books, which he 
called Corinthiad. The only complete edition of the frag- 
ments of Dicsearchus is that published at Darmstadt in 
1841 by Max Puhr. An excellent dissertation on them 
will be found in Osann, JBeitrage zur Griedi und Rom. 
Literatur. 

DICK, Thomas (1775-1857), a popular writer on 
astronomy and other scientific subjects, was born in 1775, 
He was educated for the ministry in connection with the 
Secession (now United Presbyterian) Church of Scotland, 
and was ordained at Stirling in 1803. About two years 
afterwards his connection with the church was severed, and 
he became a teacher, first at Methven, a village in Perthshire, 
and afterwards at Perth. In 1824 he published in two 
volumes the Christian Philosopher^ a work whose “aim 
was, ” in his own words, “ to illustrate the harmony which 
subsists between the system of nature and the system of 
revelation, and to show that the mamfestations of God in 
the material universe ought to be blended with our view of 
the facts and doctrines recorded in the volume of inspira- 
tion ” The success of this work enabled him to resign his 
labours as teacher, and in 1827 he removed to Broughty 
Ferry, a suburb of Dundee, where he devoted his whole 
time to literary and scientific pursuits. Besides the 
Christian Philosopher, he is author of the Philosophy of a 
Future State (1828), the Improvement of Society hy the 
Diffusion of Knowledge (1833), Celestial Scenery (1837), 
The Sidereal Seavens (1840), and several smaller treatises. 
These works were all intended to supplement and extend 
the aims of the Christian Philosopher, and may be regarded 
as endeavours by means of scientific discoveries to illustrate 
particular aspects of religious truth, and to suggest solutions 
of difficult religious problems. They are written in a 
popular and fascinating style, and manifest gieat aptitude 
for simplifying scientific subjects, and rendering them in- 
teresting to non-scientific readers. Some years before his 
death, which took place 27th July 1867, a pension was 
conferred on him by Government. 

DICKEN’S, Charles (1812-1870), the great English 
novelist, was what would generally be described as a self- 
educated man, and yet, if by a man’s education we under- 
stand preparation for the work he has to do in life, he was 
indebted to circumstances for an education on which it 
would have been difficult to improve. His father was a 
clerk in the Havy Pay Office, stationed at Portsmouth 
when Charles was born, but soon afterwards at Chatham, 
and soon after that in London,' — a conscientious man, 
industrious and punctual in his occupation, but too easy 
tempered and unpractical to expend his income so as 
to keep pace with the wants of a rapidly increasmg family. 
The boy’s mother seems to have been a person of more 
energy, as well as of considerable accomplishments ; she 
taught him the rudiments of Latin, and tried to estahhsh 
a hoarding school in Gower Street. The one parent was 
the original of Micawber, the other the original of Mrs 
Hickleby. With all their united efforts they could not 
keep out of distress ; the boarding school scheme came too 
late ; and when Dickens was nine years old the family 
was hving in abject poverty in Bay ham Street, Camden 
Town, then one of the poorest London suburbs, and their 
difficulties were increasing upon them. Charles was sent 
out to earn six shillings a week in a blacking warehouse, 
tying blue covers on pots of paste-blacking. For two years 
the child led a very hard, uncared-for hfe at this uncon- 
gemal work. He bitterly felt that it was uncongenial, for 
he was a very precocious hoy, had read many books, and 
had formed an ambition to he “ a learned and distinguished 
man.” It must have been very gaUmg to him,, with his 
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prematurely developed sensibilities and aspirations, to be 
thrown among such companions as Bob Fagiu and PoU 
Green. And perhaps he was right m afterlife to wonder 
at the thoughtlessness of his parents in subiecting him to 
such a humiliation. His sufferings were so acute, and 
made such an impression on him, that years afterwards he 
could not think of them without crying , and there were 
certain quarters of the town through which he used to pass 
to his daily work, and where he used to loiter with less than 
enough to eat, that he habitually shunned for their painful 
memories “ It is wonderful to me,” he wrote when in the 
height of his fame, “ how I could have been so easily cast 
away at such an age. It is wonderful to me that, even 
after my descent into the poor htfcle drudge I had been 
since we came to London, no one had compassion enough 
on me — a child of singular ahihties, quick, eager, delicate, 
and soon hurt, bodily or mentally — to suggest that some- 
thing might have been spared, as certainly it might have 
been, to place me at any common school. Our friends, I 
take it, were tired out. Ho one made any sign. My 
father and mother were quite satisfied. They could hardly 
have been more so if I had been twenty years of age, dis- 
tinguished at a grammar school, and going to Cambridge.” 

And indeed, if hjs parents could have foreseen the future, 
they would have liad cause to be much more satisfied. For 
when the fragile little boy was sent into his cousin’s 
blacking warehouse, he entered a better school, as it 
happened, than his father could have chosen for him. It 
was an infinitely more painful school than Harrow or Eton, 
but for one whose destined work was to describe the poorer 
houses and streets of Londou, and the many varieties of 
life, odd and sad, laughter-moving and pitiful, that 
swarmed in them, it was a more instructive school, it was 
the true road to knowledge. The chances were that a 
dehcate boy like him succumbed to his wretchedness, and 
that a clever boy like him became a rogue and vagabond ; 
but he survived these dangers and became a great novelist. 
Instead of sinking into the depths of the thronging atoms, 
he rose above them, or kept apart from them, observed 
them, and became their descriher. 

It IS impossible to say how this watchful habit began, 
and when it connected itself with his love of literary dis- 
tinction. We have Dickens’s own testimony that he was 
a singularly observant child, and that at a very early period 
he had an ambition to become “ a learned and distinguished 
man,” hut it would be going too far to suppose that from 
his childhood he held himself apart and kept a keen eye on 
the doings of others with a view to makmg capital out of 
his observations At first in all likelihood the distinction 
which he coveted was a kind of distinction that seemed to 
him possible only through the medium of grammar-schools 
and universities. To the last no doubt he regretted this 
want of academical study, and believed that it had placed 
him at a disadvantage. BtiU accident is so very much 
better a schoolmaster than design, that from the first it 
gave him also the literary training needful to make him 
a painter of manners His father, the navy pay clerk, had 
a small collection of books, with which the “ very small and 
not over-particularly taken care of boy ” had made himself 
familiar while he was living at Chatham, before his experi- 
ences in Camden Town and the blacking warehouse. 
Among these hooks were Roderick Random, Peregrine 
PicTde, Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, the Vicar of Wake- 
field, Don Quixote, Gil Dias, Robinson Crusoe, the Jrahian 
Rights, Mrs Inchbald’s Farces, and the Tales'^ of the Genii, 
This literature did not glide over the boy’s mind like water 
over marble ; it found congenial sod;, ^nd fell into it as 
seed. He lived the life of his favourite characters. “ I 
have been Tom Jones,” he says, putlhig his own case into 
tbe mouth of David Coppeifield “ (a child’s Tom Jones, a 
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Iiarmless creature), for a week togetter. I have sustained 
my own idea of Roderick Random for a raontkat a stretch, 
I verily believe. I had a greedy relish for a few volutues 
of voyages and travels — I forget what now — that were on 
these shelves ; and for days and days I can remember to 
have gone about my region of our house, armed with the 
centre-piece out of an old set of hoot-trees, the perfect 
realisation of Captain Somebody of the Royal British navy, 
in danger of being beset by savages, and resolved to sell his 
life ar a great price." And then follows something still more 
suggestive, as showing his tendency to connect these ideal 
creations with the world of sense around him. “ Every 
bam in the neighbourhood, every stone in the church, and 
every foot of the churchyard had some association of its 
own in my mind, connected with these books, and stood for 
some locality made famous in them. I have seen Tom 
Piper go climbing up the church steeple , I have watched 
Strap, with the knapsack on his back, stopping to rest him- 
self upon the wicket gate j and I Tiaov} that Commodore 
Trunnion held that club with Mr Pickle in the parlour of 
our little village alehouse.” Even thus early, too, he tried 
to imitate what he read, wrote a tragedy founded on one of 
the Tales of the Genii, and acquired great fame lu his own 
circle as a teller of stories. 

A boy with this preliminary traming was excellently 
prepared for a course of strange and painful experiences. 
The bitter contrast between the ideal world in which he 
had Jived, and the miserable poverty m which he spent the 
first three years of his life in London, making himself use- 
ful at home, running enands, carrying things to the pawn- 
brokers, visiting his father in the Marshalsea, into winch 
the poor man and liis family soon drifted, tying up pots of 
blacking at the warehouse, prowling about cook-shops, 
ctfla-mode beef-shops, and coffee-shops, a shabbily clad and 
insufficiently fed little boy, seeking to invest his livelihood 
of a shilling a day to the best advantage, helped to fi.x these 
experiences and the many odd scenes and characters with 
which they brought him in contact more indehbly on his 
memory. Accordmg to his own account, intensely as he 
felt the misery and shame of this kind of life, he was not 
without a perception of its humorous side. He used to say 
that, incredible as it might appear, he looked upon things 
then very much as he did afterwards He even began to 
make attempts to sketch what he saw. Colman’s Broad 
Grins was lent him by some kind people — another wise 
provision on the part of the great schoolmaster Accident ; 
and with this before him as a stimulus, he actually sketched 
the barber who came to shave his bachelor uncle, the old 
charwoman who helped his mother, and laid the founda- 
tion of subsequent sketches,— Mrs Pipchin, the little 
Marchioness, Bob Sawyer’s lodgings, and many other char- 
acters and scenes to which we have not the same direct 
traces. He was pursuing his education, m fact, as 
thoroughly as if he had been a pupil in a painter’s studio. 
He was serving his apprenticeship. He could not have 
been better employed if he had been the holder of an 
endowment for research. 

Dickens himself by no means looked upon it in that 
light. It was with difficulty, twenty-five years afterwards, 
that he could bring himself to speak of this period of his 
life. In his eyes it was a miserable servitude, from winch 
he was happily relieved by a quarrel between his father 
and one of the partners in the warehouse wher he was 
rather more than twelve years old, and sent to a school in 
Mornington Place, where he consorted with more respect- 
able boys, and had some chance of book learning. If his 
father’s fortunes had been equal to it, he might now 
liavQ passed through a regular course of grammar-school 
and university training, and thereby perhaps been in- 
capacitated for the work to which he was called. But 


fortunately he was soon again thrown chiefly on his own 
resources. At the age of fifteen he was engaged as an 
office-boy by an attorney in Gray’s Inn at a salary of 1 3s. 
6d., and afterwards 16s. a week. Here again he had a 
good field for observation, and did not fail to use it, for 
his employer afterwards recognized in Pickwick and Pfickleby 
several incidents that took place in his office, and professed 
also to identify some of the characters. With Mr Black- 
more he remained for eighteen months During that time 
his father became a newspaper parliamentary reporter, and 
the office-hoy, who had lost none of has thirst for distinc- 
tion, and spent aU his spare time reading hard in the 
British Museum, resolved to qualify himself for a similar 
occupation. He mastered the difficulties of short-hand, 
and iu November 1828 obtained employment as a reporter 
in Doctors’ Commons. He spent two years reporting law 
cases, practising in Doctors’ Commons and the other law 
courts. It would be difficult to conceive a more perfect 
way of completing the education of the future novehst, 
giving him an insight into the strange by-paths of that 
higher stratum of society of which he had before had little 
experience. At the age of nineteen he entered the parlia- 
mentary gallery to enlarge his knowledge still further He 
was a reporter of political speeches iu and out of Parlia- 
ment for five years from 1831 to 1836. First he repoited 
for the True Sun, then for the Mirror of Parliament, 
finally for the Morning Chronicle. In his excursions into 
the country, and back with his copy,” he saw the last of 
the old coaching days and of the old inns that were a part 
of them; but it will be long, as Mr Forster remarks, 
“ before the readers of his living page see the last of the 
life of either.” 

His first published piece of original writing appeared in 
the Old Monthly Magadne for January 1834. The title 
was “ A Dinner at Poplar ” (“Mr Minns ”), one of the pieces 
afterwards published as Sketches by Boz, the nom de plume 
which he adopted from the nickname of one of his brothers. 
He wrote nine of these sketches for the Monthly Magadne, 
and then he was engaged to write some for an evening 
offshoot to the Morning Chronicle. The first series of 
Sketches by Boz was collected and published in two volumes 
in the February of 1836, with illustrations by George 
Oruickshank The first edition was exhausted in a few 
months ; a second was called for in August. The Sketches 
had at once attracted attention, Ho wonder, for in them 
we find already in full swing the unflagging delight in 
pursumg the humorous side of a character, and the inex- 
haustible fertility iu inventing ludicrous incidents, which 
had only to be displayed on a large scale to place him at 
once on a pinnacle of fame. There are many of them, 
such as the Parish, the Boarding House, Mr Minns and his 
Cousin, and the misplaced attachment of Mr John Dounce, 
which show Dickens’s humour at its very richest He had 
formed, too, by this time his characteristic likes and 
dislikes, and plays them off upon his butts and favourites 
with the utmost frankness. The delight in homely socia- 
bility and cheerfulness, in the innocent efforts of simple 
people to make merry, the kindly satire of their little vani- 
ties and ambitions, the hearty ridicule of dry fogies who 
shut themselves up in selfish cares and reserves, and of 
sour mischief-makers who take pleasure in conspiring 
against the enjoyment of their neighbours,^ — those tenden- 
cies, winch remained with Dickens to the last, are strongly 
marked in the Sketches, though lighter-hearted in their 
expression than in his later works. The mark and indis- 
pensable condition of all great work is there, that which Mr 
Carlyle calls veracity — the description of what the writer 
has himself seen, Jieard, and felt, the fearless utterance of 
his own sentiments in his own way. 

The first number of The Posthumous Papers of the 
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Ptchwtck Club was issued in April 1836. The story of its 
origin was first aubhentically told in the preface to the edi- 
tion of 1 847. Some of the details were afterwards slightly 
modified. The first thought of the work did not originate 
with Dickens, although the whole character of it was deter- 
mined by him. The publishers, Messrs Chapman (k HaU, 
and Mr Seymour the artist, had agreed to issue a monthly 
serial to be illustrated by Mr Seymour, and they went to 
Dickens, whose Sketches had attracted their attention, to 
propose that he should write the letterpress of this 
monthly something ” Their idea was that the author 
should describe the adventures of a “ Nimrod Club,’' the 
members of which should go out shooting, fishing, and so 
forth, and getting themselves into difficulties through their 
waut of dexterity. Dickens undertook the monthly some- 
thing, but obtained the required diverting incidents by a 
different machinery, namely, the Pickwick Club The first 
four numbers went off slowly , the demand first became 
''brisk” after the fifth number, m which Sam Weller made 
his appearance. But by the discerning few the value of 
the work was recognized , and one of them, Mr Bentley the 
publisher, only a few weeks before fame came to the author 
with its capricious and overwhelming suddenness, engaged 
him to undeitako the editing of a monthly magazine to be 
started the following January, and to write a serial story 
for it, and further made an agreement with him for the 
writing ot two other tales at a specified early date Of the 
vexation arising out of this agreement, when the huge suc- 
cess of the Pickwick Papers ^owed its terms to be inade- 
quate, and Dickens was disposed to resent it as a selling of 
himself into slavery, and of the manner in which the 
bargain was re-adjusted, an account is given by Mr Foister 
from the author’s point of view. Nine monthly numbers 
of the Pickwick Papers were published in 1836 ; eleven 
more m 1837 , by November of the latter year the sale had 
reached 40,000 copies, Pickwick had become a popular hero 
and godfather to innumerable articles of merchandise, and 
Sam Weller’s sayings were catchwords in the street and 
the household wherever the English language was spoken. 
In the first excitement of success, the young author’s 
appetite for work was unbounded In 1837 he wrote his 
monthly instalments of the Pickwick Papers and Oliver 
Twist side by side, not even by a week in advance of the 
printer with either They kept him fully occupied, and 
held in abeyance for that year a taste which from his 
youth to the end of his career was strong in him, and had 
no inconsiderable influence upon his style as a painter of 
manners In his childhood at Chatham he got his first 
experience of fame as the author of a tragedy , at the 
school lu Morningbon Place he and his companions mounted 
small theatres and acted small plays ; when in the attorney’s 
office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields he frequented minor theatres, 
the nature of which he has caricatured m the Slcetchesy and 
not uufrequently engaged in parts, one of his first published 
sketches, “ Mrs Joseph Porter Over the Way,” is a descrip- 
tion of private theatricals in a stage-struck family. In 1 836, 
before his serial engagements multiplied, he wrote a farce 
called the Strange Gentleman^ and a short comedy with songs 
called the Village Coquettes. It is strange that with this 
passion for the stage, which he always retained, he should 
not have written more plays. He probably felt that in 
this kind of composition he had but the use of his left 
baud, and did not care to risk his reputation where he had 
no field for those powers of description and narrative over 
which he had proved his mastery. But though he did not 
write plays, and finally sought no outlet for his theatrical 
longings except in amateur acting and in reading from his 
own novels, the habit of realizing incidents as they would 
appear on the stage is unmistakably apparent in his work. 
He constantly seems to be working up scenes to the pitch 
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of stage effect, elaborating the actions of bis characters as 
i£ he were mventmg “ business ” for a playei, suggesting, 
in fact, an exuberance of business far beyond the capabihties 
of any human perfoimer. 

We doubt whether the fact that Dickens did nob write 
plays is explained by saying that his genma was desciipti\ e 
and nanative, but not dramatic. There is plenty ot the 
raw material of diamabic action in his dialogues. He 
piobably could have written a good acting play if he had 
tried His cliaracteis are essentially theatrical, though 
theii story is told accoidmg to the laws of the novel, and 
not accoidmg to the laws of the drama ‘ The explanation 
of his not having tried to write plays we take to be simply 
that he discoveied full employment for his powers in 
another direction before he had applied himself to the art 
of constructing plays. Dickens was eminently a practical 
man, and, when publishers were fighting for his novels, he 
directed his whole energy to meeting the demand without 
seeking to experiment on other modes of composition. As 
some compensation to Mr Bentley for leleasmg him from 
the strict terms of the agreement we have mentioned, he 
edited a life of Grimaldi, which was published in 1838 , 
but after that he put his whole strength into the art of 
writing sketches and serial tales As soon as Pickioick was 
off his hands, and before Oliver Twist was yet completed, 
he made an agreement with Chapman Hall “ to write a 
new work, the title whereof should be determined by him, 
of a similar character and of the same extent as the 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club ; ” and between 
April 1838 and October 1839 he produced the Life and 
Adventures of Nicholas NickUhy 

Before the end of the serial publication of Nickleby, he 
had conceived a new project, partly with a view to relief 
from the strain of writing a continuous story in instalments 
with the printer at his heels, and partly with a view to 
getting more profit for himself out of his labours. This 
was a weekly publication, to be edited by himself, and to 
contain sketches, essays, tales, adventures, and letters from 
imaginary correspondents He was to receive a certain sum 
every week for what was written, and was besides to share 
half the profits with the publishers. When the scheme was 
agreed to by the publishers, he proceeded to release him- 
self from other engagements by resigning the editorship of 
Bentlefs Miscellany, and getting clear of his obligation to 
write Barnahy Pudge for Mr Bentley in consideration 
of his buying the copyright and stock of Olivet' Twist for 
£2250 He thus started clear with Master Humphrey's 
\ Clock, the title upon which he fixed for his new publication. 
The first number of Master Humphrey was issued on April* 
4, 1840- The sale of the first number was 70,000 copies, 
but the orders fell off when it was found that there was to 
be no continuous story, A story in weekly instalments it 
was thereupon necessary for him to write. A tale which 
he had begun m his magazine, and put into the mouth of 
Old Humphrey, was seen to be capable of expansion, and 
he expanded it into the Old Curiosity Shop, finding him- 
self thus driven to his old employment of keeping ahead of 
the printers with a serial story, the only difference being 
that the instalments were weekly, and that he had the 
stimulus of larger profits from his success. 

It IS necessary in any account of Dickens, if we care to 
understand hia method as a novelist, to give promineilce to 
the conditions under which he worked. All that has- been 
said about the want of plot in his novels finds its true ex- 
planation in those conditions. We need ubh search for 
deeper causes. Hia stories being published m instalments, 
it was indispensable to success that each separate part 
should have an indepeudent interest ; and as each instal- 
ment was published before next was written, it was 
necessary tliat he should have' a plot leaving him with Hie 
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utmost possible freedom of action. Of course, when we 
say that this explains his method, we do not mean that it 
accounts for his success j we do not mean to detract from 
the marvellous genius that enabled him to write with 
success under such conditions. We are only concerned 
to show how the kind of plot that he adopted, and the 
numerous branches, offshoots, and meanderings which he 
permitted himself were imposed upon him by circumstances 
of pubhcation and composition, — were, in fact, necessary to 
success under those circumstances. A great deal too much 
has been made of the want of plot in Dickens's novels, as 
if lb were a weakness, as if he had been incapable of con- 
structing a plot, — the truth being that his method was 
deliberately adopted as that best suited to the position in 
which he found himself. It is evident that he was very 
much exeicised over this question of plot, as indeed he was 
on all points touching his art. The Papers may 

be put on one aide in studying his method ; he tumbled as 
it were into writing them ; “ no ingenuity of plot," as he 
himself explained, was attempted , " they were simply 
“ designed for the introduction of diverting characters and 
incidents.” In his subsequent novels, if the Pidavich 
Papers can be called a novel, he could lay his plans before- 
hand, and consider how far it was possible to reconcile the 
mtroduction of inter estmg characters and incidents with 
greater regularity of structure, and he never seems to have 
solved the problem to his own satisfaction In Oliver Twist 
he adopted the method of Defoe, and wrote what may be 
called a biographical novel, the hero of which is involved in 
a series of complications, arising one after another without 
being foreseen and calculated for from the beginning. In 
this way he avoided committing himself too far in advance 
to engagements which might afterwards prove embarrassing ; 
the toils are laid for Oliver and cleared away more than 
once in the course of the story. In Nicholas Nickhhy he 
reserved similar freedom of action by making Ralph 
conspire to ruin his brother’s children without committing 
himself at the outset to any particular scheme as the 
.villain’s one resource ; he thus also makes provision for a 
series of plots, one aher another, and secures a certain 
unity for the whole by making them all proceed from 
one malevolent agency, whose motive was formed before 
the story began. In Nicholas NicMehy, however, he 
departs from certain restraints under which he had laid 
himself in the construction of Oliver Twist , he asserts 
greater freedom from the bit and bridle of plot in his 
introduction of diverting incidents which have no proper 
connection with the main story. Miss La Creevy and the 
Kenwigses are brought in on the slightest of pretexts, 
slighter even than that which serves for the introduction 
of the Mantalinis and the Crummies family. But no one 
can quarrel with a breadth of canvas which the author is 
able to fill with such figures , the critic can only say that 
he would have made a mistake if he had limited himself 
from the scope thereby given for his powers. As in 
NioUely the moving principle of the story is the malevolent 
humour of Ralph, so in the Old Curiosity Shop the moving 
principle is the malevolent humour of Daniel Quilp. It is 
characteristic of Dickens that the uncalculating impulses 
should have so much influence in the direction of his stones. 
Fagin has some amount of selfish object in his designs 
against Oliver Twist; but Ralph and Qiulp have nothing 
to gain by their conspiracies except the gratification of pure 
malice. The counter-agencies to these simple incarnatious 
of the devil are equally disinterested. Oliver’s good angel 
Nancy, Kate Nickleby’s Newman Noggs, Little Nell’s 
Kit, and Kit’s Dick Swivoller are swayed by impulses of 
pure generosity. Observe, too, the analogous positions of 
Mr Brownlow the protector of Oliver, the Cheeryble 
brothers the protectors of Nicholas, and Mr Garland the 


protector of Kit. It is a game between the elementary 
passions, in which the good tnumphs. 

Master Humphrey's Clock was allowed to run out in 
November 1841, with the conclusion of the tale of Barnahy 
Budge, which followed the Old Curiosity Shop. The con- 
struction of Barnahy Budge is less simple than that of any 
of its predecessors ; Dickens here attempted a more closely 
knit form of plot. There are no incidental diversions m 
this novel, all the characters have some finger in the mam 
story, and eveiy scene tends towards the development of 
some relation which afterwards has a potent influence on 
the course of the mam events. It is true the Lord George 
Gordon riots fill so much space as to eclipse for a time the 
private interests of the novel, but the lives of all the 
personages whose fortunes we are following are interwoven 
with the public history wibh the most elaborate care and. 
consummate skill, and when our fears for the commonwealth 
in the general storm are allayed, the keenest interest is left 
lor the fates of the individuals that have been involved m 
the commotion. 

Barnahy Budge cost the author much labour, and after 
finishing it, and with it Master Humphrey's Clock, he felt 
the need of some change of strain. He had begun to 
chafe under the weekly form of publication, and fret as to 
what he might have done with Bainaby if he could only 
have produced it in monthly instalments. This determined 
him to make an agreement with his publishers for the issue 
of his next story in the old monthly form. When he pro- 
jected the Clock, one of his schemes was that he should 
visit Ireland or America, and write from there a series of 
desenptive papers for it. The Clock was discontinued, but 
the desire to seek fresh fields remained He accordingly 
set out for America in January 1842, returning in June, 
after a reception which might well have turned his head, to 
write the American Notes, He had been run after and 
stared at by crowds, and cheered with greater enthusiasm 
than if he had been a crowned potentate; and the people 
of the United States complained that in these Notes, as 
well as in his fierce endeavours to enlighten them on the 
subject of copyright, he had made but a poor return for 
their welcome He was superfluously aggressive, there is 
no doubt; but they freely forgave him when he returned 
some years afterwards. 

From whatever cause, the sale of the first number of 
MaHm GJmzdewit (January 1843), in wliich he returned 
to the broad and free method of Nicklehy, only seeking a 
new motive for Ms plot m the design of a severe but bene- 
volent old uncle for his nephew’s reformation, and the 
schemes of a pious hypocrite, fell considerably below what 
he had been led to expect by the sale of his former month- 
lies. Only 20,000 wore sold ; his publishers, with whom 
he had made a very advantageous bargain, irritated him by 
grumbling; and though the novel obtained still higher 
praise than any of its predecessors, he was disappointed and 
discontented, and began to revolve other plans for making 
a living by his pen. He conceived the idea of writing a 
Christmas tale, the Christmas Carol ; but he made much 
less profit by the enterprise than he made by similar tales 
afterwards, when he charged less for them and appealed to 
a wider audience. Although he sacrificed nothing of his 
individuality in the substance of the tale, and it was 
no failure in point of reputation, the pecuniary side of the 
work was for the moment uppermost m his mind, for, large 
as his income had been, he had exceeded it, and the most 
popular author of his time was suffering horrors, as he 
himself said, of " intolerable anxiety and disappointment." 
This disappointment determined him to live abroad for a 
time, partly to reduce liis expenses, and partly to store his 
mind with fresh material He settled at Genoa, and there 
finished Ghuzdewit, and wrote the CMmeSf his Christmas 
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tale for 1844, making akrief visit to England to read it to 
a party of fnends and arrange for its publication. He 
visited the principal towns of Italy in the first months of 
1845, returning to England byway of Switzerland in June 

His first work on returning to London was to project a 
new weekly, to be called the Cricket, “ price three half- ' 
pence, if possible — partly original, partly select, notices of 
books, notices of theatres, notices of all good things, notices 
of all bad ones ; carol philosophy, cheerful views, sharp 
anatomization of humbug, jolly good temper, papers always 
in season, pat to the time of year j and a vein of glowing, 
hearty, generous, mirthful, beaming reference m everything 
to home and friends,” The scheme for the time fell 
through. About the same time he “ opened communica- 
tions with a leading member of the G-overnment to ascer- 
tain what chances there might he for his appointment, 
upon due qualification, to the paid magistracy of London , 
but the reply did not give him encouragement to entertain 
the notion farther ” Soon after he was asked to undertake 
the editorship of a new daily paper, the Daily News, and 
consented. But a fortnight’s experience (from January 21 
to Tebruary 9, 1846) satisfied him that he was out of his 
element He then resolved to go abroad again, and write 
another novel in shilling montMy numbers. The fruit of 
this resolution was Domihey and /Son, the first number of 
which was issued in October 1846, and the last in April 
1848. On resigning the editorship of the Daily News, he 
did not wholly part connection with it j he continued in it 
from January to March 1846 a series of descriptive letters, 
which he afterwards published under the title of Pictnres 
from Italy. The sale of Dombey^ which reached 32,000, 
reassured him in the pursuit of his special calling. He 
followed it up in 1849 and 1850 with David Gopperjield. 

There is not much room for variety of incident in the life 
of a novelist securely established in popular favour, work- 
ing hard, and happy in the exercise of his art, "WTiea we 
have mentioned that BUah House appeared in monthly 
numbers, from March 1852 to September 1853, iMtU 
Dorrit from December 1855 to June 1857, Our Mutual 
Friendivoxn. May 1864 to November 1865, we have given 
the chief incidents in the later half of the literary life of 
Dickens. He was much too restless a man, however, to 
settle down into a steady routine of work. He was not 
content to appear before the public only in monthly num- 
bers. He stuck steadily enough to work in which he had 
proved his mastery, but yet he had always a craving for 
new experiences, and was always planning new enterprises. 
While David Gopperfield was still upon his hands he 
returned to his old notion of a weekly periodical At first 
he thought of calhug it The Shadow, making it contain, as 
it were, the observations of “ a kind of semi-ommscient, 
omnipresent, intangible creature,” “which should go mto 
any place, by sunlight, moonlight, starlight, firelight, 
candlelight, and be in all houses, and all nooks and 
corners, and be supposed to be cognizant of everything, 
and go everywhere, without the least difficulty ; which 
might be in the theatre, the palace, the House of Commons, 
the prisons, the unions, the churches, on the railroad, on 
the sea, abroad, and at home.” But on consideration he 
abandoned this idea, and chose the title Household Words. 
The first number appeared in March 30, 1860. In House- 
hold Words, besides contributmg short stories to the annual 
Christmas number, Dickens wrote Hard Times between 
April 1 and August 12, 1854. In 1869, in consequence of 
a quarrel between the editor and the puhlishe;:s, Houselwld 
Words was discontinued, and AU the Tear Round, 
practically the same periodical under a new title, took its 
place. In All the Tear Round, besides Christmas con- 
tributions, Dickens wrote A Tale of Two Cities between 
April 30 and November 26, 1869 ; the UncoTmnermd 
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Traveller, between January 28 and October 13, 1860 ; and 
Great .Eepeciaitons between December 1, 1860, and August 
3, 1861. It IS often made a question whether there was 
any fallmg off of power in the later works of Dickens. 
David Gopperfield would generally be named as the novel 
in which his power was at its zenith The question is not 
one that can be answered by an unqualified yes or no. 
There is certainly no falling off m descriptive power. The 
idiom of his dialogue is finer ; the wit is perhaps keener 
and more swift. His characters are more sharply defined ; 
the force with which they are drawn is more delicate. In 
no point of the novehst’s art, whether in the general con- 
struction or in the execution of details, is there any sign of 
fading power ; on the contrary the power seems to have 
become firmer and more sure from practice. Does the 
fault then lie with the reader 'Z Is it that we have grown 
tired of his manner 1 This is probably part of the reason, 
but yet it is not to be denied that we miss Bomethiiig in 
the later works. We laugh less over the pages There 
are longer “ intervallums ” of seriousness. Humorous 
characters are still there in abundance , Joe Gargery, Old 
Bojffin, Sdas Wegg, Rumty Wilfer, Septimus Crisparkle, 
Durdles, Mr Sapsea, are as irresistible as any of their pre- 
decessors. But on the whole there is less exuberance of 
animal spirits. The fun is not so unflagging. It is even 
less hearty, for there is mixed with our laughter something 
of contempt or pity for the object of it. Not that it is all 
laughter and undesignmg diversion in any of the earlier 
works, Dickens belonged to a serious and moralizing 
generation j he came in with the Reform Bill, and partook 
largely of the moral spirit of its framers. Even in the 
joyous Pichvick Papers there is a serious blow at prison 
abuses Oliver Twist is almost as didactic as one of 
Harriet Martinean’s tales. Before writing Nicholas 
Nieldehy he went down to Yorkshire like a Government 
commissioner to inquire into the abuses of the Yorkshire 
schools. Through all the fresh and boisterous fun of his 
earlier works, there was an almost declared doctrine that 
it is our duty to laugh, a sort of protest in favour of 
laughter, and a denunciation of the dismal as a crime. 
The same genial doctrine runs also through his later works, 
but it IS urged with a trace of bitterness, and with a greater 
sensitiveness to the evil principles that oppose it Dickens 
was not written out, but he was growing old, and the 
animal spirits which fed the flame of his marvellous 
humour began to show symptoms of exhaustion. The 
quality of his humour was unimpaired, hut the quantity 
had suffered diminution, 

Dickens established his first weekly periodical from a 
desire to draw closer the relations between hunself and his 
readers. He drew those relations still closer in 1868, by 
beginning a senes of public readings of his own works. 
He had long hungered for this way of giving body and 
substance to his feeling of success. He had alwp-ys been 
eager for the immediate and palpable triumphs of the stage. 
The idea of taking a hall or theatre and reading from his 
own books was first mentioned by him in 1844, after he 
had read the Chimes to a small company in Mr Eorster’s 
rooms, and he often returned to it, hut was obliged to hold 
it’in abeyance for fourteen years, his fiiends urgmg that it 
would be beneath his dignity. In 1868 Ms resolution was 
taken in spite of aU discouragements, partly, he Said, 

I to escape from uneasiness at home, though it max well be 
believed that Ms own temper — restless, irritable, and 
exacting in the midst of his work — was largely to blame 
for the discomfort from which he suffered. * He gave four 
series of readings, in 1858-69, 1861— 63,' 1866-67, and 
1868—70, appearing innearly every town! of any size in the 
United !10ngdom j and in 1867— 68 'renewing in this way 
his acquaintance with the Americans. The success of 
VII. - 23 
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these readings was enormous from every point of view. 
Mr Forster mentions that he remitted from America 
.£10,000 odd as the result of 34 readings. 

That Dickens should so long have abstained from 
appearing as a public reader of his own works, and stand- 
ing face to face with his audience to enjoy the delight of 
their effect, notwithstanding his strong desire to do so, is 
a sigmficant fact. It gives a sort of measure of two 
things, — ^the force of his craving for sympathy and applause, 
and the extent of his patience under conventional preju- 
dices. It was from deference to these prejudices that he 
abstained j and it required an almost fierce effort on his 
part to dismiss those prejudices as “ humbug,” and ‘‘ the 
proprieties of old women.” His attitude towards _ society, 
in the narrow sense of the word, was always peculiar. To 
understand it, we must bear in mmd the circumstances of 
his youth. He seems never to have quite lost a lurking 
fear that those circumstauces exposed him to contempt. 
He was much too proud and great-hearted a man to give m 
to such a fear ; but it clung to him, and was always 
demandmg a certain struggle to keep it down. Slight as 
the struggle was, the traces of it are perceptible in his 
work. We have an evidence of it in the common saying 
that he never succeeded in painting “ a gentleman.” That 
is not to be got over by calling for a definition of the word ; 
it is a popular expression of a fact, the fact that ueaily all 
the personages in his novels occupying a position in life to 
which that word would have been applied in his own time 
are painted m unfavourable colours. Perhaps the course 
of his stories did not caE upon him. to paint more favour- 
able specimens of that class ; still the fact remains that in 
Dickens’s attitude towards society there was something of 
the defensive, even of the aggressive, He faced towards 
society with a certain air of defiance, with the conscious- 
ness of a vast popular multitude behind him, to which he 
could appeal if they refused him what was his due. He 
never claimed more than hla due, and it was never refused 
to him. It is perhaps for this reason that the traces of his 
spirit of revolt against society are so slight as to be more 
matter of inference than of observation. It is more correct 
to say that he never tried to paint “ a gentleman,” than 
that he did not succeed. The question can hardly be raised 
without giving it undue importance, an importance which 
Dickens himself would have been the first to make light 
of ; for, though ha had hia full share of the little vanities 
inseparable from humanity, he was a great man in temper 
as well as in genius, and littlenesses were of the accidents 
and not of the essence of his nature. 

Dickens’s want of perfect sympathy with the cultured 
society of his time incapacitated him for that kind of novel 
which answers to comedy in dramatic composition, although 
it left him free for work of a greater and more enduring 
kind. What may be c.iUed the comedy novel, the novel of 
Thackeray in Dickens’s generation, is much less sure of 
enduring fame, because the sentiments on which it rests, 
being the product of a particular knot of circumstances, are 
more fugitive, and pass sooner into the province of the 
historian. The novels of Dickens will live longer because 
they take hold of the permauent and universal sentiments 
of the race, — sentimente which pervade all classes, and which 
no culture can ever eradicate. His fun may be too 
boisterous for the refined tastes of his own tuno, or, for 
the matter of that, of posterity ; his pathos may appear 
maudlin j but they carried everything before them when 
they first hurst upon our literature, because, however much 
exa.ggerat6d, they were exaggerations of what our race feels 
in ite inner heart ; and unless culture in the future works 
a miracle, and carries its changes beneath the surface, we 
may be certain that Dickens will keep his hold. 

If Dickens had been asked why his novels were likely to 


live, he would probably have answered that it was because he 
put more work into them than any of his contemporaries 
He was fond of insisting that genius meant attention. The 
definition may be accepted with a qualification. Ho man 
can become a genius by resolving to attend; but if he attends 
very much in some one direction by natural impulse, then 
he may be said to have a genius, whatever may be his 
field of work. Ho genius is of much avail for great literary 
productions without attention. Dickens could never have 
gathered together his amazing variety of characters and 
abundance of incidents without attention. M. Taine, in 
his criticism of Dickens, dwells much upon the boundless 
wealth of his imagination ; Dickens himself would have 
expressed the same fact by speaking of the persistence and 
closeness of his attention, It comes to the same thing in 
the end, whichever way we express it , but there is no 
doubt that Dickens’s own expression is more descriptive of 
his actual method of work. M. Taine rather gives us the 
notion that Dickens sat down and trusted to the inexhaust- 
ible fertility of his imagination ; whereas, ready and active 
as his imagination ever was, he accumulated materials for 
it with the industry of a pre-Eaphaelite painter. The 
charm, the inimitable secret, lay, of course, in the trans- 
muting process through which dry facts passed in his 
imagination ; but he laboured earnestly, exercised the most 
painstaking attention, not merely in bringing his facts 
together, but la setting them, with all their superadded 
value, for his special purposes. Dickens would have been 
a humorist though he had never written a line ; he could 
never have helped attending to the humorous side of 
whatever met his eye ; but without the attention on which 
he prided himself as the secret of his power, he could never 
have established himself securely as one of the greatest 
humorists in literature. 

0^ir Mviv/d Friend was published in 1864 and 1866. 
After an interval of five years, during which he contributed 
to three Christmas numbers of All the Year Round, and 
wrote A Holiday Romance and Q-eorge Silvermai^s Fxpla- 
nation for an American publisher, the first number of 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood was issued in April 1870. 
He did not live to complete the novel. For some years 
severe pains in the left hand and foot had given warning 
that he was overtaxing his system, but the warning was 
not fully understood till too late. He was suddenly ovci- 
come by a stupor, caused by effusion on the brain, on the 
evening of the 8th of June, and ceased to breathe on the 
following day. In his will he had desired that he should 
be buried in “ an inexpensive, unostentatious, and strictly 
private manner, without any public announcement of the 
! time or place of his burial.” These conditions were 
observed ; but his executors did not consider them 
inconsistent with his receiving the honour of interment in 
■Westminster Abbey, where he was buried on the 14th 
of June 1870. 

His death took place at Gadshill Place,, a house near the 
main road between Kochester and Gravesend, which he 
had bought in 1866, and which had been his home since 
1869. Here he worked, and walked, and saw hia friends, 
and was loved and almost worshipped by his poorer 
neighbours for miles around. His previous residences in 
London had been Funiival’s Inn, where fame found him 
ayoungman writing sketches ioxthaGhronicle; 48Doughty 
Street, after his marriage and first flood of success ; Devon- 
shire Terrace, from 1839 to 1861 ; Tavistock House, from 
1861 to 1869. These residences were varied by his 
numerous excursions to provincial towns, to the Continent, 
to America. But ** perhaps there was never a man who 
changed places so much and habits so little. He was 
always methodical and regular, and passed his life from 
day to day, divided for the most part between working 
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and walking, the same wherever he was.” It is a notable 
feature in Ms regularity that it was never a complacent 
routine ; it was persisted in in spite of restless longings 
which he never conquered to the last. 

The authorized life' of Dickens is that by John Forster, 3 vols 
8vo, 1871-2-4. There are two books on Ms public readings — Charles 
DicTcens as a Reader, by Mr C Kent, and Pen Photographs of hrs 
Readings %n Amenca, by Miss Kate Field Mr G. A. Sakhas pub- 
lished a valuable essay on Ms “ Genius and Character.” (W. M ) 

DICOTTLEDOHS. See Botany, vol. iv. p. 92, &c, 
and Vegetable Kingdom. 

DICTATOR, the highest extraordinary magistrate of 
the ancient Roman republic. The original name of this 
office was magister populi, by wMch appellation he was 
called in the sacred books down to the latest times of the 
commonwealth. 

When the republican form of government was established 
at Rome, and the supreme executive vested in the two 
consuls, emergencies sometimes occurred in which it seemed 
that the safety of the state might advantageously be in- 
trusted for the time to some one man, whose past hfe had 
gained for him the esteem and respect of the whole body 
of the citizens. The idea of this office was borrowed by 
the Romans from the constitution of some of the Latin 
towns wMch they had subdued. It lay with the senate to 
decide when the services of a dictator were necessary. The 
power of nominating a man to the office was by that body 
made over to one of the consuls. It is not exactly deter- 
mined to which of these officers the nomination of a dictator 
properly appertained. 

- The insignia of the dictator’s office were — ^first, the 
lictors, twenty-four in number, who bore the fasces and 
secures ; second, the curule chair , and third, the toga 
praetexta. 

The first dictator was appointed at Rome 601 b.c., nine 
years after the expulsion of the Tarquins. Who the first 
dictator was is differently stated by different historians, 
but it IS most probable that it was T. Lartius. 

Dictators were generally appointed to conduct a foreign 
war, but it often happened that in matters of less impor- 
tance they were appointed with nominal authority. The 
dictator was generally selected in the absence of the consuls 
to perform some small ceremonies, which in strict propriety 
could only be gone through by one of the consuls. Thus 
he was sometimes chosen to hold tie comitia, to appoint 

D I 0 T I 

LTHOTJGH dictionaries are so numerous, so weR 
known, and so much used, they vary so greatly in 
the nature and treatment of their subjects that any defini- 
tion must be very much modified in order to include some 
works so entitled and usually so called. In its proper 
and most usual meaning, a dictionary is a hook containing 
a collection of the words of a language, dialect, or subject, 
arranged alphabetically or in some other definite order, 
and with explanations in the same or some other language. 
What is essential is, that the words given should he all or 
most of those belonging to the subject of the dictionaiy, 
or at least be very many in number, and that they should 
be arranged in definite order, and accompanied with 
interpretations. Many other characters may rightly and 
advantageously belong to a dictionary, but these are the 
essentials. When the words are few in number, being 
only a small part of those belonging to the subject, or when 
they are given without explanation, or some only are 
explained, or the explanations are partial, the work is 
called a vocabulary. An alphabetical arrangement of the 
words of some book or author with references to the 


hohdays, to affix the clams annalis in the temple of 
Jupiter, and to preside at trials As soon as the dictator 
was appointed, he was required to select a master of the 
horse (magister equitum), whose term of office was the 
same as his own. 

The power of the dictator was absolute ; and so long as 
he remained m office no appeal was open against his man- 
dates to any other authority in the state. He was nearly 
altogether independent of the senate. He could inflict 
much severer punishments than the consuls without being 
liable, as these officers were, to have his sentence reversed 
by the assembly of the people. His power was as irrespon- 
sible as it was absolute. In token of the absolute power 
of the dictators over the lives of their fellow-citizens, tlieii 
lictors bore the axe in the midst of the fasces, even in theii 
walks through the city — a mark of distinction which the 
consuls had formerly enjoyed, but which had been abo 
lished in their case by the Valerian law. 

Though the power of the dictator was thus great, it was 
nevertheless limited by certain indirect restrictions The 
most important of these was, that he had no control what 
ever over the public money, and had to content himseli 
with such sums as were allowed him by the senate. He 
was not allowed to leave Italy 3 and could not appear or 
horseback in the city without the express permission of th( 
people. The surest safeguard, however, against anj 
treacherous designs on the part of the dictator was thi 
shortness of the period during which he remained in office 
This was never permitted to exceed six months. 

When a dictator was appointed, all the ordinary magis 
trates ceased to be directly responsible to the governiu§ 
authorities of the state, and took their orders directly fron 
him. The only magistrates exempt from this necessitj 
were the tribunes of the commons. The inferior officers 
however, did not, as has been supposed, retire from offici 
altogether. They merely obeyed the dictator so long a, 
he continued in power, and on his resignation enbere( 
once more upon the untrammelled exercise of thei 
authority. 

It remains to he added that dictators were only appointet 
at Rome so long as Italy remained unsubdued. The las 
dictator appointed at Rome held office in 202 b.o. 3 fron 
that time the constitutional dictatorsMp disappears fton 
Roman history. 

See Mommsen’s Homische StaatsrecM, ii. 1. 
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places where they occur is called an index. When unde 
each word the phrases containing it are added to thi 
references, the work is called a concordance. Sometimes 
however, these names are given to true dictionaries , thui 
the great Italian dictionary of the Academy of La Crusca 
in six volumes folio, is called Vocabolario, and Ernesti’s 
dictionary to Cicero is called Index. When the words an 
arranged according to a definite system of classificatior 
under heads and subdivisions, accordmg to their nature oi 
their meaning, the book is usually called a classed voca 
bulary; but when sufficient explanations are given, it 
often accepted as a dictionary, like the Onomastioe^ oi 
Julius Pollux, or the native dictionaries of ^anskiatj 
Manchu, and many other languages Dictionaries were 
originally books of reference explaining the words of a 
language or of some part of it. As the names of things 
as well as those of persons and places, are words, and 
often require explanation even more other classes ol 
words, they were necessarily’ “inpluded in dictionarieSj 
and often to a very great , extent. In time, books were 
devoted to them alone; ^ild were limited to speeia] 
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subjects, and these have so multiplied, that dictionaries 
of things now rival in number and variety those of words 
or of languages, while they often far surpass them 
in bulk. There are dictionanes of biography and history, 
real and fictitious, general and special, relating to men 
of all countries, characters, and professions; diction- 
aries of bibliography, relating to all books, or to those 
of some particular kind or country ; dictionaries of geo- 
graphy, of the whole world, of particular countries, or 
of small districts, of towns and of villages, of castles, 
monasteries, and other buildings. There are dictionaries 
ofpblosophy; of mathematics, of natural history, zoology, 
hotany ; of birds, trees, plants, and flowers ; of chemistry, 
geology, and mineralogy; of architecture, painting, and 
music, of medicine, surgery, anatomy, pathology, and 
physiology ; of diplomacy , of law, canon, civil, statutory, 
and criminal; of political and social sciences; of agri- 
culture, rural economy, and gardening; of commerce, 
navigation, horsemanship, and the military art ; of 
mechanics, machines, and the manual arts. There are 
dictionaries of antiquities, of chronology, of dates, of 
genealogy, of heraldry, of diplomatics, of abbreviations, 
of useful receipts, of monograms, of adulterations, and of 
very many other subjects. And lastly, there are diction- 
aries of the arts and sciences, and their comprehensive 
offspring, mcyclopoediaSi which include in themselves every 
branch of knowledge. The tendency of dictionaries of 
language is to increase the vocabulary, to multiply articles , 
the tendencies of dictionaries of things, and especially of 
encyclopaedias, is to diminish the number of articles, fusing 
subjects together as far as possible, and to develop the 
explanation, making it longer and more copious and cir- 
cumstantial. This does away with the necessity of turning 
to many articles scattered through all parts of the work 
for a complete view of a subject. On the other hand, as 
requiring an index, it is less convenient for frequent 
reference on minor points. 

Dictiona/riun is a word of low or modern Latinity;^ 
dtctio, from which it was formed, was used in mediaeval 
Latin to mean a word. Lexicon is a corresponding word 
of Greek origin, meaning a book of or for words — a dic- 
tionary. A glossary is properly a collection of unusual or 
foreign words requiring explanation. It is the name 
frequently given to English dictionaries of dialects, which 
the Germans usually call idioticon, and the Italians 
vocabolario, Worterbuch, a book of words, was first used 
among the Germans according to Grimm, by Kramer 
(1719), imitated from the Dutch woordenboek. Erom 
the Germans the Swedes and Danes adopted ordbok, 
ordbog. The Icelandic ordabSk, like the German, contains 
the genitive plural. The Slavonic nations use slovar, 
slovnik, and the Southern Slavs ryetshnik, from slovo, 
ryetsh, a word, formed, like dictionary and lexicon, with- 
out composition. Many other names have been given to 
dictionaries, as thesaurus, Sprachschatz, cornucopia, gazo- 
phylacium, comprehcnsorium, catholicon, to indicate their 
completeness ; manipulus predicantium, promptorium 
puerorum, liber memorialis, hortus vocabulorum, loma 
(a violet bed), alveary (a beehive), kamoos (the sea), 
haft kulzum (the seven seas), tsze tien (a standard of 
character), onomasticon, nomenclator, bibliotheca, eluci- 
dario, Mundart, Sammlung, clavis, scala, pharetra,® La 


1 Joannes de Garkndia, who probably was born about 1276, and 
died soon after 1250, gives the following explanation m Ms Diction- 
atws, wlnob is a dassod Tocnbulaiy: — “ Dictionarius dicitur hbellus 
iite a dictionibus magis nocessariis, ^uas tenetur quhibet scolans, non 
tantum in scrinio do lignis facto, sed in cordis atmanolo flrmitur 
rsttoere." This has been supposed to be the first use of the word. 

* An eioelleut dictionary of quotations, perhaps the first of the 
kind; a large folio volamo printed in Strashurg about 1476, is 
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Crusca from the great Italian dictionary, and Calepino 
(in Spanish and Italian) from the Latin dictionary of 
Calepinus. 

A dictionary of language should contain all the words 
which may be reasonably looked for in it, so arranged as 
to be readily and surely found, and so explained as to 
make their meaning, and if possible their use, clear to 
those who have a competent knowledge of the language 
or languages in which the explanations are given. Some 
dictionaries may suppose a very considerable degree of 
knowledge in those who use them, but though one could 
not be written which would make every word clear to a 
young child, they should in general he as easy and simple 
as possible. A full and complete dictionary of a great 
literary language can be compiled only by great labour, 
patience, knowledge, and skill, employed for many years 
in collecting, correcting, adjusting, and completing the 
labours of many previous generations of workers. Such a 
dictionary should include all the words of the language. 
As a great library cannot select books and publications, 
but must collect and preserve all without regard to their 
apparent value or worthlessness, for it is impossible to 
foretell what may be valued in future times, or what may 
be required by its readers for completing their researches, 
so a complete and standard dictionary should make no 
choice. Words obsolete and newly coined, barbarous, 
vulgar, and affected, temporary, provincial, and local, 
belonging to peculiar classes, professions, pursuits, and 
trades, should all find their place, — the only question being 
as to the evidence for their existence, — not indeed, all 
received with equal honour and regard, but with their 
characteristics and defects duly noted and pointed out. A 
complete dictionary should be the complete record and 
picture, or, as Archbishop Trench says, the inventory 
of language. It must contain all words ever in any way 
belonging to it, in writing or in speech, or it will not be a 
complete record, and will not satisfy those who consult it. 
Lexicographers have too often tried to exercise a choice, 
and not content with being recorders, have made them- 
selves judges of words, and refiners and improvers of 
language, and have attempted not only to reform the 
language, but to check it in that growth and development 
winch IS inherent in all living tongues, and to make their 
dictionaries standards and rules of language, rather tbau 
inventories and records. Unfortunately, this error is 
echoed by popular opinion; and a standard dictionary is 
too often supposed to be an arbitrator of words, rather 
than a standard of excellence among dictionaries. The 
intention of the author should be, as Bescherelle says, not 
to reform the language, but to present it with all its 
caprices, anomalies, irregularities, beauties, defects, — in a 
word, as the nation has made it. The precise value or 
'worthlessness of a word can only be marked when it is 
admitted. If not found in the dictionary, it may be 
supposed to have been unknown to the author, as there is 
nothing to show that it has been condemned and rejected. 
The French Academy at first rejected aU technical terms, 
but was compelled by popular clamour and the success of 
Furetifere’s dictionary, m which very many -wore given, to 
admit them in increasing numbers in its second and all 
subsequent editions. It is the more necessary that they 
[ should not bo excluded, as the meanings are diflicult to 
learn, and are most often looked for; and a dictionary 
intended for general use, should, as Dr Johnson says, 
include the words belonging to every profession. Obsolete 
words are admitted by Johnson, Littrd, and other first- 
rate lexicographers, only when they have remained in use 
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after a certain period. Eicliardson gives only tHose useful 
for etymology, which is Littr^’s rule for patois. Grimm 
admits all words at any time belonging to High German 
or its dialects The great German dictionaries generally 
admit dialects, and in this respect are more complete than 
the French and English. The Chinese give in their 
standard dictionaries every character known to exist, 
though many are erroneous, corrupt, vulgar, or local, or 
are merely improvements proposed by some eminent 
person. Of the ancient characters, sometimes the pro- 
nunciation, and occasionally the meaning, are uninown, 
while both one and the other are in some cases completely 
lost. Johnson omits all words relating to proper names, 
but they, as well as proper names, often as really belong 
to a language as any other words. The Philological 
Society propose that their new dictionary of English, 
begun in 1856, shall contain “ every word occurring in the 
literature of the language,” and “ admit as authorities all 
English books,” unwisely excepting “ such as are devoted to 
purely scientific subjects, as treatises on electricity, mathe- 
matics,” <kc , beginning “ with that definite appearance of 
an English type of language distinct from the preceding 
semi-Saxon,” about the year 1250. Their vocabulary of 
words beginning with tbe letter B, printed in 1863, con- 
tains 17,729. The practice of universal admission of words 
is becoming more generally adopted in standard dictionaries 
of all languages. 

"Words can be most surely and quickly found when 
arranged alphabetically in a single series. Other arrange- 
ments, though sometimes more useful, are not so generally 
convenient. When it is thought desirable to separate any 
class of words, they should still be also inserted in their 
proper places in the general alphabet. In a large dic- 
tionary a small separate additional alphabet is almost lost, 
and is usually overlooked by searchers. According to 
Grimm, the alphabetical arrangement not only facihtates 
reference, but makes the author's work quicker and surer ; 
“ for he who would insert rich contributions must have the 
places for them before his eyes, and not have to search 
about undecidedly to find whether the word is already 
there or not.” The order of the alphabet should be that 
commonly used iu the language. Any other makes re- 
ference more slow and uncertain. Grimm says that the 
order of the Sanskrit alphabet, adopted by Diefenbach 
aud others, brings confusion rather than light to European 
languages. The etymological arrangement under roots 
has been generally condemned by experience. It places 
all words of the same origin together, so that they can be 
at once seen, which is often very useful and important, 
and is a great help in learning a language, as it assists the 
memory. But a word not belonging to the small number 
of roots cannot be found unless its root is known ; other- 
wise it must be looked for in the index, or if there is none, 
sought for by guess-work in many places. And as ety- 
mologies will vary according to fancy or knowledge, no 
word, as Grimm says, will be sure of its place, and no 
arrangement is more destructive of the object and use of a 
dictionary. A.11 its advantages may be secured by giving 
under each root a list of derivatives. Another system, 
more rarely adopted, though perhaps more useful, is that 
of arranging all words under their leading ideas, so that 
all those relating to a subject are seeu together, and the 
proper word to express an idea may be found almost as 
easily as the idea expressed by a word may be found in au 
ordinary dictionary. It is, in fact, a classed vocabulary of 
all the words of the language, with the sections arranged 
alphabetically, and resembles in its purpose the classified 
index of a bibliographical dictionary, while it is quite as 
useful and necessary. Boissike has chosen about 2000 
common words, under each of which he gives all the ^ 
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French words evidently attached to it by community of 
ideas, or by relations of habitual use, cause, means, effect, 
or any analogy whatever. This part, he says, shows how 
to can things by their right names, and, as he remarks, 
great care is taken to teach children grammar, but none to 
teach them words. In the upper part of each page he gives 
all the words in alphabetical order, with a reference to the 
group in which each will be found. Boget, in his Thesam ns, 
ivee under each head (1000 in number) not only the words 
elonging to the idea, hut their opposites, and adds at the 
end of the book an index of all the words. This system, 
on account of its very great use and value, might well be 
made a subsidiary part of a standard dictionary, the groups 
being placed in the general alphabet, and a reference to 
each group being added to each word. The arrangement 
by terminations is of use grammatically and steuogra- 
phically, aud for making out words of which the beginning 
IS illegible or wanting. A dictionary of rhymes is similar, 
but uot exactly the same, and is of httle use except for 
making verses, and, when the rhymes are perfect, for 
showing the pronunciation. In the Semitic languages 
words are commonly placed under their roots, and in MS. 
lexicons the roots are often arranged alphabetically, accord- 
ing to the last radical When Lane was making his great 
Arabic lexicon, he generally had before him eight or ten 
native lexicons, containing three different arrangements of 
roots. In Chinese dictionaries the characters are usually 
arranged under the 214 radicals, which now serve as an 
alphabet In former times the number varied, and was 
much greater. The characters under each radical are 
further subdivided according to the number of strokes 
used m making each character, in addition to its radical, 
or the abbreviation of its radical which each character 
contains. But no arrangement is attempted of the charac- 
ters having the same number of strokes. Other systems 
are sometimes used, arranged by tones and endings, and 
by the characters (about 1040) called phonetics. 

In the separate articles of a dictionary the arrangement 
must vary very much with the language, as well as with 
the word itself. When necessary, the orthography, pro- 
nunciation, and grammatical inflexions of the word should 
be given, and any variations of these at different times and 
places carefully pointed out, as well as the character of the 
word, such as obsolete, provincial, &c. j and forms be- 
ginning with a different spelling should be placed in 
separate articles, with references to the mam article The 
etymology should be giveu, referring derivatives to their 
respective roots ; and under each root giving, if not the 
derivation as far back as it can be traced, at least what 
Littr4 calls the secondary etymology — that is, deriving it 
from a word not belonging to the language, as when a 
French word is traced to a Latin or German word with- 
out proceeding farther; and cognate words should gene- 
rally be enumerated, often with their principal meanings. 
This gives a primary meaning, hut care must be taken 
that the derivation is a real one, not a mere fancy 
or guess. The times when the word was introduced 
or became obsolete should be noted, and the mean- 
ing it bore at first, as well as those which prevailed at 
various periods. The meanings may be arranged in a 
series, not merely as they may be imagined to have been 
logically developed from each other, hut as their connec- 
tion may be traced, aud can be shown to have existed in 
actual use j aud where this connection cannot be traced, 
the defect should be pointed out. Sometimes, too, the 
meanings are, as Johnson says, collateral In some kinds 
of dictionaries the explanations may be merely suflSeient to 
identify the word, as in Bilderdijk’s Voordenboeh voor de 
Nederdutische Spelling, or,: ^ dictionaries, 

they may merely givb the sense. They may also be full 
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and complete explanations of all the meanings, and again, 
as is necessary in a complete dictionary, may include usage. 
The explanations of the meanings should be precise and 
not vague, real definitions and not a mere reference of one 
word to another of the same meaning, as when the French 
Academy explains jfier by Jiantain^ altier, and Jmitain by 
fier, orffueilleux. But when one language is explained by 
another, nothing conveys the meaning so well as a perfectly 
equivalent word. The interpretation of a language by 
itself is, as Dr Johnson says, very difficult, for there is no 
other word to express the idea, and simple ideas cannot be 
described. Therefore, in Grimm’s dictionary Latin and 
other languages are used when necessary. Synonyms and 
homonyms should be given, as well as words of opposite 
meaning, and their similarities and differences explained. 
Bern arks should be made on difidculties, faults to be 
avoided, peculiar constructions, figurative, idiomatic, and 
proverbial expressions, and the origin of these given when 
possible. All this should be done in the fewest and 
plainest words. Eloquence is out of place in a dictionary; 
but the author must not fear fulness when it is necessary, 
and must not allow brevity to make him obscure. A com- 
plete dictionary of a copious language must necessarily be 
a very large book, but much space may be saved by the 
use of weS-aelected terms and abbreviations, and by typo- 
graphical arrangements. 

Examples form a very important part of a dictionary, 
but one which is generally omitted, often neglected, and 
seldom so carefully attended to as it deserves. Wien 
no quotations are given, the whole language depends 
on the authority of the author of the dictionary. The 
French Academy have always claimed the right of making 
their own examples. Voltaire says they seem to have 
made a law not to quote, but, he adds, a dictionary 
without quotations is a skeleton. Examples may be 
arranged either under the meanings they illustrate, which 
is the usual and most useful plan, or, iu languages 
possessing an extensive literature of long duration, chrono- 
logically in one series, as the Philological Society formerly 
proposed. Littr4 has adopted a medium, and gives 
examples from authors of the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries under the meanings to which they belong, and 
those from previous authors in a chronological senes. 
Each quotation should give a complete sense, and not be 
a mere fragment of a sentence. It should, if possible, 
be instructive and interesting in itself, but should not 
on this account be made too long. Those contaimng 
etymologies, definitions, or explanations of a word, as 
well as those in which it is joined to words of the same 
or opposite meaning, and those which mark its intro- 
duction or disuse, and those in which it is used as a 
foreign word not yet naturalised, should be especially 
sought for. Each should have as exact a reference as pos- 
sible, The common practice of giving only the author’s 
name makes it sometimes impossible to verify a quotation 
without searching through his entire works, which may 
fill many volumes. In the case of some rare words, when 
the quotation would add nothing to the information other- 
wise given, the mere reference may suffice. The value of 
a dictionary and the richness of its vocabulary depend very 
much on the carefulness and extent of the search for 
examples, which can only be complete when it has ex- 
tended to the whole literature of the language. If con- 
cordances and full indexes were more universal, the search 
for examples would be much facilitated. The foundation of 
the Philological Society’s intended dictionary was to have 
been the reading of all English books not purely scientific 
for examples by volunteers. In October 1864, U49 had 
been rea^ and 360 were in hand. 

Though complete dictionaries of a language are very few, 


and none as yet exists in English, large dictionaries are 
many. The tendency of great dictionaries is to unite in 
themselves all the peculiar features of special dictionaries. 
A large dictionary is most useful when a word is to be 
thoroughly studied, or when there is difficulty iu making 
out the meaning of a word or phrase. Special diction- 
aries are more useful for special purposes; for instance, 
synonyms are best studied in a dictionary of synonyms. 
And small dictionaries are more convenient for frequent 
use as in translating from an unfamiliar language, for words 
may be found more quickly, and they present the words 
and their meanings in a concentrated and compact form, 
instead of being scattered over a large space, and separated 
by other matter. Dictionaries of several languages, called 
polyglots, are of different kinds. Some are polyglot in 
the vocabulary, but not in the explanation, like J ohnson’s 
dictionary of Persian and Arabic explained in English; 
some in the interpretation, but not in the vocabulary or 
explanation, like Calepini Octoglotton, a Latin dictionary 
of Latin, with the meanings in seven languages. Many 
great dictionaries are now polyglot iu this sense. Some 
are polyglot in the vocabulary and interpretation, but are 
explained in one language, like Jal’s Glossaire Hlautigue, a 
glossary of sea terms in many languages, giving the equi- 
valents of each word in the other languages, but the ex- 
planation in French. Pauthier’s Annetmese JDicUonary is 
polyglot in a peculiar way. It gives the Chinese charac- 
ters with their pronunciation in Chinese and Aunamese. 
Special dictionaries are various, and many kinds will be 
found in the following list. There are dictionaries of 
etymology, foreign words, dialects, secret languages, slang, 
neology, barbarous words, faults of expression, choice 
words, prosody, pronunciation, spelling, orators, poets, 
law, music, proper names, particular authors, nouns, verbs, 
participles, particles, double forms, difficulties, and many 
others. Pick’s dictionary (Gottingen, 1868, 8vo ; 1874-76, 
8vo, 4 vols.) IS a remarkable attempt to ascertain the 
common language of the Indo-European nations before 
each of their great separations, In the second edition of 
his Mymologische Forsclmvigen (Lemgo and Detmoldt, 
1859-73, 8vo, 7217 pages) Pott gives a comparative 
lexicon of Indo-European roots, 2226 in number, occupy- 
ing 6140 pages. 

Comparatively few languages possess dictionaries, and 
they are few in number compared to other books, probably 
much under 2 per cent.; and 6000, not counting different 
editions, might be considered a very large collection. 
More than half belong to European languages, of which 
five surpass the rest in the number and variety of their 
dictionaries, namely, Greek, Latin, French, English, and 
German. In Asia, those excelling in this respect are Hebrew, 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindustani, Malay, Chinese, and 
Japanese; in Africa, Egyptian, Ethiopic, and Kaffre, in 
America, Otomi, Aztec, Guarani, Tupi, and Quichim. 

The following list of dictionaries is arranged geographi- 
cally by families of languages, or by regions. In each 
group the order, when not alphabetical, is usually from 
north to south, extinct languages generally coming first, 
and dialects being placed under their language. Diction- 
aries forming parts of other works, such as travels, histones, 
transactions, periodicals, reading-books, &c,, are geneially 
excluded. When a selection has to he made,' the earliest, 
largest, latest, and best dictionaries are preferred. This 
system seemed on the whole best calculated to keep 
together dictionaries naturally associated. The languages 
to be considered are too many for an alphabetical arrange- 
ment, which ignores all relations both natural and geo- 
graphical, and too few to require a strict classification ^by 
affinities, by which the European languages, which *for 
many reasons should be kept together, would be dispersed. 
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Under either system, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, whose 
dictionaries are so closely connected, would be widely 
separated. A whoEy geographical arrangement would be 
inconvenient, especially in Europe Any system, however, 
which attempts to arrange m a consecutive series the great 
network of languages by which the whole world is 
enclosed, must be open to some objections j and the 
arrangement adopted in this hst has produced some 
anomalies and dispersions which might cause inconveni- 
ence if not pointed out. The old Italic languages are 
placed under Latin, all dialects of France under French 
(but Provengal as a distinct language), and Wallachian 
among Romanic languages. Low German and its dialects 
are not separated from High German, Basque is placed 
after Celtic , Albanian, Gipsy, and Turkish at the end of 
Europe, the last being thus separated from its dialects 
and congeners in Horthern and Central Asia, among which 
are placed the Kazan dialect of Tartar, Samoyed, and 
Ostiak. Accadian is placed after Assyrian among the 
Semitic languages, and Maltese as a dialect of Arabic j 
while the Ethiopia is among African languages, as it 
seemed undesirable to separate it from the other Abys- 
sinian languages, or these from their neighbours to the 
north and south. Circassian and Ossetic are joined to the 
first group of Aryan languages lying to the north-west of 
Persia, and containing Armenian, Georgian, and Kurd. 
The following is the order of the groups, some of the more 
important languages, that is, of those best provided with 
dictionaries, standing alone : — 

Europe : Greek, Latin, French, Romance, Scandinavian, 
Teutonic (including* English and German), Celtic, Lithu- 
anic, Slavonic, Ugrian, Turkish. 

Asia; Semitic, Armenian, Persian, Sanskrit, Indian, 
Indo-Chinese, Indian Archipelago, Philippines, Chinese, 
Japanese, Northern and Central Asia. 

Apkica • Egypt and Abyssinia, Eastern Africa, Southern, 
Western, Central, Berber. 

Australia and Polynesia 

America : North, Central (with Mexico), South. 

ETTROPE. 

GreeJt. — Athenseus quotes 35 writers of works, known or sup- 
posed to be dictionaries, for, as they are all lost, it is often difficult 
to decide on their nature Of these, Anticlides, who lived after 
the reign of Alexander the Great, wrote ’E^nyTjTtKds, which seems 
to have been a sort ot dictionary, perhaps explaining the woids and 
phrases occurring in ancient stones. Zenodotus, the first super- 
intendent of the great library of Alexandria, who lived in the 
reigns of Ptolemy I. and Ptolemy II , mote r\w<ro-ai, and also 
Ae^eis iBvixai, a dictionary of barbarous or foreign phiases. Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, son of Apelles the painter, who hved m the 
reigns of Ptolemy II. and Ptolemy III., and had the supreme man- 
agement of the Alexandrian library, wrote a number of woiks, as 
AaKoviKoii VKZffa-ai, which, from the titles, should he 
dictionaries, but a fragment of his Aefeu, printed by Boissonade, 
in his edition of Heiodian (London, 1869, 8vo, pp. 181-9), is not 
alphabetical. Axtemidorus, a pupil of Anstophanes, wrote a dic- 
tionary of technical terms used in cookery. Nicander Colophonms, 
hereditary priest of Apollo Claims, born at Claros, near Colophon, 
in Ionia, probably in reputation for 50 years, from 181 to 135, 
wrote r\w<r(rai in at least three books, Parthenms, a pupil of the 
Alexandrian grammarian Dionysius (who lived in the 1st centmy 
before Cbnst), wrote on choice words used by historians. Didymus, 
called xa\K(VTfpos, who, according to Athenaeus, wrote 8500 hooks, 
and, aceordmg to Seneca, 4000, wrote lexicons of the tragic poets 
(of which book 28 is quoted), of the comic poets, of ambiguous 
words, and of corrupt expressions Glossaries of Attic words were 
written by Crates, Philemon, Philetas, and Theodoras ; of Cretan, 
by Hermon or Hermonax, of Phrygian, by Neoptolemus ; of 
Rhodian, by Moschus ; of Italian, by Diodorus of Tarsus ; of 
foreign words, by Silenus ; of synonyms, by Simaristus ; of cookery, 
by Heraoleon , and of drinking vessels, by ApoUodoras of Cyrraie. 
According to Smdas, the most ancient Greek lexicographer was 
Apollonius the sophist, son of Arehihius. According to the eommon 
opinion, he lived in the time of Augnstnsv at Alexandnat, He com- 
posed a lexicon of Words Used, by Homcar, Aif *i» '*ery 
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1 valuable and useful work, though much interpolated, edited hv 
ViUoison from an MS. of the 10th century, Pans 1773 4xo 2 
vols j and by ToUius, Leyden, 1788, 8vo , ed. Bekker, ’ Berlm 
1833, 8vo Erotian or Heiodian, physician to Nero, wrote a 
lexicon on Hippocrates, arranged in alphabetical order, probably 
by some copyist, whom Klem calls ‘homo seiolus ” It was first 
published in Greek in H, Stephani Dichonanum Mecliciim, Paris, 
1564, 8to , ed. Klein, Lipsiae, 1865, 8vo, with additional fra^ients’. 
Timieiis the sophist, who, according tc Euhnken, lived in the 3d 
century, wioie a very short lexicon to Plato, which, though much 
iuterpolated, is of great value, 1st ed Euhnken, Leyden, 1754; 
ed. locupletior, Lugd Bat 1789, 8vo iEbus Moeris, called the 
Atticist, lived about a d. 190, and wrote an Attic and Greek lexicon, 
1st ed Hudson, Oxf. 1712, 8vo. Julius Pollux (’lovXwy TIoKv^€vk 7 is) 
of Naueratis, m Egypt, died, aged 58, in the reign of Commodus 
(180-192), who made him professor of rhetoric at Athens He wrote, 
besides other lost woiks, an Onomasticon in ten books, being a 
c]a.ssed vocabulary, intended to supply all the words required by 
each subject with the usage of the best authors. It is of the 
gieatest value for the knowledge both of language and antiquities. 
First printed by Aldus, Tenice, 1500, fol , often aftertvaids ; ed. 
Ledeihnus and Hemsterhiiis, Amst 1706, fol 2 vols ; ed Dindoif, 
Leip 1824, 8vo, 5 vols Harpocration of Alexancliia, who lived 
in the 4th century, wrote a lexicon on the ten Attic oratois, first 
printed by Aldus, Yen. 1503, fol ; ed Dindoif, Oxford, 1853, 8to, 
2 vols from 14 MSS. Orion, a grammarian of Thebes, in Egypt, 
who hved between 890 and 460, wrote an etymological dictionary, 
printed by Sturz, Leipzig, 1820, 4to. Helladius, a piiest of Jupiter 
at Alexandiia, when the heathen temples tlieie were destioyed by 
Theophilus in 389 or 391 escaped to Constantinople, wheie lie was 
living in 408 He iviote an alphabetical lexicon, noiv lost, chiefly 
of prose, called by Photius the largest (■TroAwo'Tix^i'raTov) which he 
knew. Ammonius, professor of grammai at Alexandria, and 
pnest of the Egyptian ape, fled to Constantinople with Helladius, 
and wrote a dictionary of words similar in sound but different in 
meaning, which has been often printed in Greek lexicons, as 
Aldus, 1497, Stephanus, and separately by Yalckenaer, Lugd Bat, 
1739, 4to, 2 vols., and by othei’s, Zenodotus wrote on the cries of 
animals, printed in Yalckenaer’s Ammomus, with this may be com- 
pared the woik of Ymcentio Caralucci, Lexicon vocum qiioc a hrutw 
ammcdihios emittiuntur, Perusia, 1779, 12mo. Hesychins of Alex- 
andria, piobahly a heathen, who lived before 389, wrote a lexicon, 
important for the loiowledge of the language and liteiature, con- 
tainmg many dialectio and local expressions and qii6tations fiom 
other authors, 1st ed. Aldus, Yen. 1514, fol ; the best is Alberti 
and Euhnken, Lugd Bat. 1746-66, fol 2 vols. ; coUated with the 
MS. in St Mark’s Library, Venice, the only MS , existing, by Kiela 
Iveisen Schow, Leipzig, 1792, 8vo; ed. Schmidt, Jena, 1867, 8vo. 
The foundation of this lexicon is supposed to have been that of 
Pamphilus, an Alexandrian grammarian, quoted by Athenseua, 
which, according to Suidas, was in 96 books from E to n ; A to A 
had been compiled by Zopirion. Photius, consecrated patriarch, of 
Constantinople, 26th Dec 867, living in ‘886, left a lexicon, partly 
extant, and printed with Zonaras, Lips 1808, 4to, 3 vols., being 
vol 111 .; ed. Haber, Leidse, 1864-5, 8vo, 2 vols The most cele- 
brated of the Greek glossaries is that of Suidas, of whom nothing 
is known He probably lived in the 10th century. His lexicon 
is an alphabetical dictionaiy of words, including the names of per. 
sons and places, — a compilation of extiacts from Greek writers, 
grammarians, scholiasts, and lexicographers, very carelessly and 
unequally executed. It was first printed by Demetnus Chalcon- 
dylas, Milan, 1499, fol. , the best edition, Bernhardy, Halle, 1863, 
4to, 2 vols. John Zonaras, a celebiated Byzantine historian and 
theologian, who lived in the 12th century, compiled a lexicon, first 
pnnted by Tittmann, Lips 1808, 4to, 2 vols. An anonymous 
Gi eek glossary, entitled’ETu;uoAo7iK5i/ ixiyoi, Etymokgicum magqnm, 
has been frequently pnnted The first edition is by Mnsuras, 
Yenitia, 1499, fol.; the best by Gaisford, Oxonii, 1848, fol. It 
contams many grammatical remarks by famous authorities, many 
passages of authors, and mythological and historical notices. The 
MSS. vary so much that they look like the works of different 
authors. Eudocia Augusta of Maki’emholis, wife of the emperors 
Constantine XI and Eomanus lY. (1059 to 1071), compiled a 
dictionary of history and mythology, called 'liovid (bed of violets),, 
first pnnted by D’Ansse de YiUoison, Anecdota Graca, Yenetiis,. 
1781, 4to, vol L pp. 1-442. It was supposed to have been of much 
value before it was published Thomas, Magister Officforum undW' 
Ani-onicus Palseologus, afterward called as a^ monk Theodulus, 
wrote’EKAo-yal hvofidruv ’Attikuv, pnnted by Colliergus, Eomie, 1817, 
8vo. Papias, Vocahulanum, Mediolani, 1476, foL: ‘CSaston, ^ 
Italian Carmelite monk of Piacenza, comialed, a (^eek and Latin, 
lexicon, edited by Bonus Accursius, printed at Milan, 1478, 
fol.; Aldus, Yenetiis, 1497, fol . Qpanno/ flora about 1450 at 
Favora, near Camarino, who called himself floth Phavoxinus^ and 
Camera, pnflhshed his TJiesceurua in- 16(14. These three lexicona 
were firequently reprinted. Estienne, ThxsoAifus^ Genevse, 157^ 
fed 4vola, ed. Yal^y, Loud. 1816-26, 8 vols fol ; Paris, l831-6o. 
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9 vols fol. 9902 pages. Ki^wtoj, fhe ark, was intended to give the 
whole language, ancient and modem, hut vol. i-, Constantinople, 
1819, fol. 763 pages A to A, only appeared, as the puhhcation 
was put an end to by the events of 1821 English — Jones, 
London, 1823, 8vo : Dunbar, Edin. 3d ed. 1850, 4to ■ Liddell and 
Scott, 6tli ed. Oxford, 1867, 4to. French —Alexandre, 12th ed. 
Pans, 1863, 8vo ; 1869-71, 2 vols. . Chassang, nb, 1872, 8vo. 
Italian. — C anini, Torino, 1865, 8vo, 972 pages . Muller, %b. 
1871, 8vo Spanish — Bicciomno vna'mal, por los padres 

EsGuIapioSf Madnd, 1859, 8vo, German. — P assow, 5th ed 

Leipzig, 1841-57, 4to: Jacohitz and Seiler, 4th ed. zb 1856, 
8vo Benseler, zb. 1859, 8vo • Pape, Braunschweig, 1870-74, 
8vo, 4 vols. Dialects.— M oens, ed. Pieison, Lugd. 
Bat 1759, 8vo. Atizc Orators Eeiskius, Oxon. 1828, 8vo, 
2 vols. Doric • Portus, Franckof 1605, 8vo loiuc . Id. ib. 
1 603, 8vo ; 1817 ; 1825. Prosody — ^Morell, Etonee^ 1762, 
4to; ed, Jlaltby, Lond 1830, 4tO‘ Brasse, Lond 1850, 8vo. 
Bhetorio — ^Erneati, Lips 1795, 8vo Music — ^Dneheig, Berlin, 

1855 Etymology. — C urtius, Leipzig, 1858-62* Lancelot, Pans, 

1863, 8vo. Synonyms. — P eucei, Dresden, 1766, 8vo PiUon, 

Pans, 1847, 8vo. Proper Hames. — P ape, ed, Sengehnsch, 1866, 
8vo, 969 pages. Yerbs — Yeitch, 2d ed Oxf. 1866 Termina- 
tions — 'Eloogeveeu, Cantab 1810, 4to . Pape, Beihn, 1836, 8vo 
Particular Authors . — jEscliyhis 'Wellauer, 2 vols Lips, 1830-31, 
8 yo, Anstopbanes * Caravella, Oxonu, 1822, 8vo. Deznostheties . 
Reiske, Lips 1775, 8vo Euripides Beck, Cantab 1829, 8vo 
Scrodotus . Schweighauser, Strasburg, 1824, 8vo, 2 vols Hesiod 
Osomis, hleapol 1791, 8vo Homer: Apollonius Sophista, ed 
Tollius, Lugd. Bat 1788, 8vo . Scliaufelbeiger, Zurich, 1761-8, 
8vo, 8 vols. Cmsiua, Hanuovei, 1836, 8vo * Wittich, London, 
1843, 8vo . Dodeilein, Erlangen, 8vo, 3 vols Ebeiling, Lipsue, 
1875, 8vo : Auteuneth, Leipzig, 1873, 8vo , London, 1877, 8vo, 
/socrato * Mitchell, Oxon. 1828, 8 vo. Pmdar Poitus, Hannov. 
1606, 8vo. FMo Timseus, ed Koch, Lips 1828, 8vo. Mitchell, 
Oxon 183,2, Svo • Ast, Lips 1835-38, 8vo, 3 vols Plviarch 
Wyttenbaoh, Lips. 1836, 8vo, 2 vols Sophocles- Ellendt, Regio- 
monti Prussor 1834-35, Svo ed. , Gentlie, Berlin, 1872, 8vo. 
^mydides B4tant, Gan 1843-47, Svo, 2 vols Xenophon - 
Sturtz, Lips 1801-4, Svo, 4 vols. Cannesin (Anabasis, Gr. -Fin- 
nish), Hwsingissa, 1868, Svo : Saiippe, Lipsiie, 1869, Svo 
Septmgmt ; 'Rnitei, Noribergai, 1598, 4to: Biel, Hagie, 1779-80, 
Svo. Hm Testament Lithocomus, Colon 1552, Svo Paikhuist, 
ed. Major, London, 1846, Svo; Schleusuer (juxta ed Lips (piaitam), 
Glasgure, 1824, 4to, 

Modem Greek, Romaic. — Meursms, Lugd Bat 1614, 4to , 
Oritoinilos, Stendahce, 1787, Svo. Portius, Par. 1635, 4to Du 
Fiesna du Cange, Paris, 1682, fol 2 vols , Lugd 1688, fol. Eng- 
lish — Polymeia, Hermopolis, 1851, Svo Sophocles, Camhr. Mass 
1860, 4to: Contopoulos, Athens, 1867, Svo; Smyrna, 1868-70, 
Svo, 2 parts, 1042 pages French —S karlatos, Athens, 1852, 
4to . Byzantiua, ib 1850, Svo, 2 vols. Yarvati, 4th ed zb, 1860, 
Svo. Italian — Germano, Eomae, 1622, Svo . Somavera, Paiigi, 
1709, foL, 2 vols. Pencles, Heimopolis, 1857, Svo German. — 
Schmidt, Lipz, 1826-27, 12mo, 2 vols ; Kind ib 1842, 12nio 
POLYGLOT'S — Koniaz CRussian and Fi ), Moscou, 1811, 4to • 
Schmidt (Fr.-Germ.), Leipzig, 1837-40, 12mo, 3 vols Tlieochaio- 
pulas de Patras (Fr.'Eng.), Munich, 1840, 12mo. 

Latin. — Johannes de Janua, Catholieon or Summa, finished in 
1286, printed Moguntise 1460, fol.; Yenice, 1487; and about 20 
editions before 1500 ; Johannes, Comprehensonum, Yaleutia, 1476, 
fol Mestor Dionysius, Oiiomasimmi, Milan, 1477, fol.* Stephanus, 
Pans, 1631, fol. 2 vols. : Gesner, Leips,, 1749, fol 4 vols.. For- 
cftllini, Patavii, 1771, fol. 4 vols. Polyglot. — C alepintis, Reggio, 
1602, fol, (Aldus printed 16 editions, with the Greek egrdvalcnts of 
the Latin words , Yenetiis, 1575, fol , added Italian, Ficnch, and 
Spanish; Basileoe, 1590, fot, is in 11 languages; several editions, 
from 1609, are called Octolingue; many of the latter 2 vol, editions 
were edited by John Facciolati); Yerantius (Ital , Germ , Dalma- 
tian, Hungarian), Yenetiis, 1595, 4to: Lodeieckenis (ItaL, Germ , 
Dalm., Hunger, Bohera., Polish), Pragse, 1606, 4to English. — 
Promptorimi Parvulorutn, compiled in 1440 hy Galfridua Gram- 
maticus, a Dominican monk of Lynn Episcopi, in Norfolk, was 
muted by Pynson, 1499 ; 8 editions, 1608-28, ed. Way, Camden 
Society, 1843-65, 3 vols. 4to; Medulla Orammadicis, probably by the 
same author, MS written 1483 ; printed, as Ortus Mocabulorum, 

S Wynkyn de Worde, 1500 ; 13 editions 1609-23; Sir Thomas 
yot, London, 1638, fob; 2d ed 15i3; Bibliotheca Ehoice, ed Cooper, 
ib. 1646, fol. ,* Huloet, Abecedarium, London, 1552, fol ; Die- 
Cionarie, 1572, fol * Cooper, liOiidon, 1666, fol, ; 4th edition, 1584, 
fol. ; Barot, Alvearie, zb 1575, fol , 1580, fol. : Fleming, zb. 1683, 
fol, ; Ainawoith, London, 1736, 4to. ed, Morell, London, 1796, 4to, 

2 vols. ; ed. Beatson and Ellis, ih. 1860, Svo Schcller, translated 
by Biddle, Oxford, 1835, fol, : Smith, London, 1855, Svo; 1870. 
Enq. -Latin. — L evins, Manipulus puoromm, Lond. 1670, 4to: 
Riddle, ib. 1838, Svo: Smith, ti 1855, Svo, Frbnoh.— < 7aiAoZtcon. 
parvum, Geneva, 1487: Estienne., Dioiionmire, Pans, 1639, fbl. 
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675 pages; enlarged 1549 ; ed Huggins, Lond 1572* Id., Diction- 
arvwm Latzno-Gallzcum, Lutetise, 1546, fol.; Pans, 1552, 1560 : 
Id , Dietionariolum pneroz-um, Pans, 1542, 4to Les mots Fran^ais, 
Pans, 1544, 4to, the copy in the British Museum has the autograph 
of Queen Catherine Parr Thierry (Fr. -Lat ), Pans, 1564, fol. : Danet, 
Ad usum Delphini, Paris, 1700, 4to, 2 vols , aud frequently; 
Quicheiat, 9th ed Pans, 1857, Svo Theil, 3d ed Pans, 1863, Svo; 
Freund, zb. 1835-65, 4to, 3 vols. German, — J oh. Melber, of Gerolz- 
hofen, Vocahularius Prcedicantium, of which 26 editions are de- 
scribed by Ham {Eepertonum, No. 11,022, &c.), 15 undated, 7 
dated 1480-95, 4to, and 3 after 1504 * Vocabulanus Gemma Gem- 
marum, Antwerp, 1484, 4to, 1487, 12 editions 1505-18 , Herman 
Toientmus, C'armzmtm, Daventn, 1501, 4to, 22 editions, 

1504-36* Binnart, Ant. 1649, Svo. Id , Bzglotton, zb 1661, 4th ed. 
1688 Faber, ed. Gesner, Hag® Com. 1785, fol , 2 vols Hederick, 
Leips 1766, Svo, 2 vols * Ingerslev, Braunschweig, 1835-55, Svo, 
2vols. Italian. — S eebar (Sicilian tianslation of Lebiixa), Venet. 
1525, Svo *• Yenuti, Yenet. 1589, Svo: Galesmi, Yenez 1606, Svo * 
Bazzanni and Bellini, Tonno, 1864, 4to, 2 vols 3100 pages. 
Spanish,— S almantic®, 1494, fol. ; Antonio de Lebiixa, Nebiis- 
sensis, Gompluti, 1520, fol. 2 vols, : Sanchez de la Ballesta, Sala- 
manca, 1587, 4to Yalbueua, Madrid, 1826, fol. Portuguese — 
Bluteau, Lisboa, 1712-28, fol. 10 vols. . Fonseca, ib 1771, fol : Fer- 
reira, Pans, 1834, 4to , 1852, Eomansch — Promptuario di vod 
volgari, Valgnsii, 1565, 4to Wallace — Divalitu, Bucnresci, 
1852, Svo Swedish — Vocabula, Rostock, 1574, Svo; Stockholm, 
1579 Lmdblom, Upsala, 1790, 4to. Dutch. — B iunait, Antw. 
1649, Svo. Scheller, Lugd, Bat. 1799, 4to, 2 vols Flemish — 
Paludanus, Gandavi, 1544, 4to. Polish. — M aciiuus, Komgsbeig, 
1564, fol Garszynsld, Bieslau, 1823, Svo, 2 vols. Bohemian — 
Johannes Aquen&is, Pilsme, 1511, 4to* Resohel, Olmncn, 1560-62, 
4to, 2 vols Cnapius, Cracovia, 1661, fol 8 vols Illyrian — 
Bellosztenecz, Zagiab, 1740, 4to. Jambresich (also Geim, and Hun- 

S i ), Zagiab, 1742, 4to Servian — Svvotlik, Bud®, 1721, Svo. 

ungarian — M oliiai, Fiankf. a M 1645, Svo* Pariz-Papai, Leut- 
schen, 1708, Svo, 1767. Finnish — Rothsen, Helsingissa, 1864, 
Svo Poetic . — Epitheiorum et Szjnonymorum Thosazirus, Pans, 

1662, Svo, attributed to Cliatillon, leprmted by Paul Alei, a German 
Jesuit, as Gradus adParnasszm, Pans, 1687, Svo, many subsequent 
editions, Schirach, Hal. 1768, Svo: Noel, Pans, 1810, Svo, 1826: 
Quicherat, Pans, 1852, Svo Young, London, 1856, Svo, Erotic — 
Rambach, Stuttgard, 1836, Svo. Rhetorical. — E rnesti, Leips, 

1797, Svo. Civil Law.— D irksen, Berolim, 1837, 4to. Syno- 
nyms. — H ill, Edinb 1804, 4to Doderlein, Leips 1826-8, Svo, 6 
vols. Etymology. — D anet, Paiis, 1677, Svo Yossius, Neap. 
1762, fol. 2 vols. . Salmon, London, 1796, Svo, 2 vols Nagel, 
Berlin, 1869, Svo, Latm roots, with theu* French and English 
deiivatives, explained in German; Zehetmayr, Yindobon®, 1873, 
Svo. Yanicek, Leip 1874, Svo Barbarous.— M archellus, Medxol. 
1753, 4to , Krebs, Frankf. a M. 1834, Svo ; 1887 Particular 
Authors. — Geesar- Crusius, Hannov. 1838, 8vo. Gicero; Ni/.zoli, 
Brescia, 1535, fol , ed Facciolati, Patavii, 1734, fol. , London, 1820, 
Svo, 3 vols Emesti, Lips 1739, Svo, Halle, 1831. Goznelzus Nepoa: 
Sclimicdcr, Halle, 1798, Svo ; 1816 Billevbeck, Hannover, 1825, Svo. 
Curtius Rufus Crusius, Hannov 1844, Svo Hoi ace Ernesti, Ber- 
lin, 1802-4, Svo, 3 vols. Doring, Leips 1829, Svo. Justin Mcinecke, 
Lemgo, 1793, Svo ; 2d ed , 1818, Lwg- Ernesti, Lips. 1784, Svo ; 
ed Schafer, 1804 Omd * Gierig, Leips 1814; (Metamorphoses) Mein- 
ecke, 2d cd , Lemgo, 1826, 8vo Billeibeck (Do ), Hannover, 1831, 
Svo Phoedrus Oeitel, Nxmiberg, 1798, Svo Horstel, Leips. 1803, 
Svo * Billerbeck, Hannovei, 1828, Svo Plautus Parmus, Frankf, 
1614, 8vo _ Pliny Denso, Rostock, 1766, Svo Pliny, gun. 
Wensoh, Wittenbeig, 1837-39, 4to. Quintilian ; Bonnellus, Leips. 
1834, Svo Sallust: Schneider, Leipz 1834, Svo: Ciusius, Han- 
nover, 1840, Svo. Tacitus Bbtticher, Berlin, 1830, Svo Velleius 
Patei cuius Koch, Leipz, 1857, Svo Virgil. Clams, London, 1742, 
Svo. Braiinhard, Coburg, 1834, Svo. Fiirwvius * Rode, Leipz 1679, 
4to, 2 vols; * Orsmi, Perugia, 1801, Svo. 

Old Italian Languages.— F abielti, Torini, 1868, 4to. Um- 
brian * Huschke, Leipz. 1860, Svo. Oscan and Sabelhan . Id 
Elberfeld, 1856, 8vo. 

Mediaival Latin.— D ufiesne du Cange, Pans, 1788-86, fol, 6 
vols.; Carpentier, Suppl., Pans, 1766, fol, 4 vols.; ed. Adelung, 
Hal®, 1772-84, Svo, 6 vols.; ed Henschel, Pans, 1840-50, 4to, 7 
vols (vol vii. contains a glossaiy of Old French) * Biinckmeior, 
Gotha, 1850-63, 8vo, 2 vols Hildebrand {Glossarium scec. ix.), 
Getting 1864, 4to; Diefenbach, Glossarium, Frankf. 1867, 4to: 
Id. Gloss, no-mm, ib 1867, 4to. Ecclesiastical — Magn, Messina, 
1644, 4to, 8th ed. Yenezia, 1732; Latin translation, Magri Hiero- 
lexicon, Rom®, 1677, fol ; 6th ed. Bologna, 1766, 4to, 2 vols. 

Romance Languages. 

Bomanoe Languages generally.. — ^Diez, Bonn, 1858, Svo, 
2d ed. ib. 1861-62, Svo, 2 vols ; 8d ed. ib. 1869-70, Svo, 2 vols. ; 
transl. hy Donkin, 1864, Svo, 

iFrenck. — Ranconet, Thresor, ed. Nicot, Paris 1606, fol.; ib, 
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1618, 4to Eiclielet, Geneve, 1680, fol 2 vols , ed Gattel, Pans, 
1840, 8vo, 2 vols. 

The French Academy, after five years’ consideration, began, their 
dictionary, 7th Februaiy 1639, by examining the letter A, which 
took them nine months to go through The word Academie was 
for some time omitted by oversight They decided, 8th March 
1638, not to cite authoiities, and they have since always claimed 
the light of making their own examples Olhviei justifies them 
by saymg that for eighty yeais all the best writers belonged to 
their body, and they could not be expected to cite each other 
Their design was to raise the language to its last perfection, and to 
open a load to leach the highest eloquence Antoine FuretiMe, 
one of their membeis, compiled a dictionary w’hich he says cost Inm 
forty years’ laboui foi ten hours a day, and the mannseiipt filled 
fifteen chests He gave words of aU kinds, especially technical, 
names of peisons and places, and phrases. As a specimen, he pub- 
lished his Hssa^, Pans, 1684, 4to; Amst 1685, 12mo The Aca- 
demy charged him with using the materials they had prexiared for 
then dictionary, and expelled him, 22d January 1685, for plagiarism. 
He died 14th May 1688, in the midst of the consequent controversy 
and law smt His eomxilete work was pubhshed, with a pieface by 
Bayle, La Haye and Rotteidam, 1690, fol 3 vols ; again edited by 
Basnage de Beauval, 1701 , La Haye, 1707, fol 4 vols Fiom the 
edition of 1701 the so-called veiy popular Diotionnaij 6 de, Trevoiae, 
Trevoux, 1704, fol. 2 vols , was made by the Jesuits, who excluded 
everything that seemed to favoui the Calvinism of Basnage The 
last of its many editions is Paris, 1771, fol. 8 vols The Academy’s 
dictionary was first printed Pans, 1694, fol. 2 vols. They began 
the revision in 1700, second edition 1718, fol. 2 vols , 3cl, 1740, 
fol 2 vols ; 6th, 1835, 2 vols. 4to, leprmted 1855 , Supplement, 
by F. Raymond, 1836, 4to; Comjfiement, 1842, 4to, reimntcd 
1856 , Bidionnaire Historique, Pans, 1858-85, 4to, 2 parts (A to 
Actu), 795 pages, published by the Institut Docliez, Pans, 1859, 
4to Bescherelle, %b 1844, 4to, 2 vols , 5tli ed, Paris, 1857, 4to, 2 
vols , 1865 Landais, Paris, 1835, 12th ed %b, 1854, 4to, 2 vols. 
Little, Paris, 1863-73, 4to, 4 vols 7118 pages; Supplement, Pans, 
1877, 4to, to he m about 12 parts (parts i -v 200 pages) English — 
Palsgrave, iescZaiVcimneni de la ZaMiyM0^raMflOJ/se,London,163O,4to, 
2 parts, 1852. HoUyband, London, 1633, 4to Cotgrave, il ) . 1611, 
fol : Boyer, La Haye, 1702, 4to, 2 vols ; 37th ed. Pans, 1851, 8vo, 
2 vols : Fleming and Tibbins, Paris, 1846-49, 4to, 2 vols , %h 1854, 
4to, 2 vols ; il 1870-72,, 4to, 2 vols. • Tarver, London, 1853-54, 8vo, 
2 vols , 1867-72. Bellows, Gloucester, 1873, 16mo,* ih 1876 Ideo- 
logical, or Anaiogioal — Robertson, Pans, 1859, 8vo ; Boissifere, 
Paris, 1862, 8vo. Ettmologt. — L ebon, Paris, 1671, 8 to . Menage, 
il 1650, 4to Pougens projected a Trisot des origenes, his extracts 
for which, filling nearly 100 volumes folio, are m the library of the 
Institut, He published a specimen, Paris, 1819, 4to. After his 
death, ArcJusologie Franqam, Pans, 1821, 8vo, 2 vols , was com- 
piled from his MSS , which were much used by, Littre . Seheler, 
Bruxelles, 1862, 8 vo, 1873 Brachet, 2d ed., Pans, 1870, 12mo; Eng- 
lish traus Kitchin, Oxf. 1866, 8vo, Gkbeb: Words. — ^T rippault, 
Orleans, 1580, 8vo- Morin, Pans, 1809, 8vo German Words. — 
Atzler, Oothen, 1867, 8vo Oriental Words. — P ihan, Pans, 1847, 
8vo; 1866- Devio, 1876, 8vo Neology. — D esfontames, 3ded 
Amst 1728, 12mo Mercier, Pans, 1801, 8 to, 2 vols Richard, ■46 
1842, 8vo; 2d ed 1845. Poetic —H icf dcs iZinies (by La Noue), 
Geneve, 1596, 8vo ; Cologny, 1624, 8vo : Carpentier, Le Gradtis 
Frangais, Pans, 1825, Svo, 2 vols Erotic — De Landes, Biux- 

elles, 1861, 12mo Oratory — Demandreaud Foutenai, Pans, 1802, 
Svo. Planche, i6 1819-20, Svo, 3 vols Pronunciation. — M ime, 

lb 1857, Svo. Double Forms — Biachet, ^b 1871, Svo Epithets 
— D ame, ib. 1817, Svo. Verbs — Bescherelle, zb 1855, Svo, 
vols , 3d ed 1858 Participles — Id., zb 1861, 12mo Die- 
eiculties — Boiste, London, 1828, 12mo Laveaux, Pans, 1872, 
Svo, 843 pages. Synonyms — Bomvilheis, Pans, 1826, Svo 
Lafaye, 46 1858, Svo, 1861 , 1869 • Guizot, zb 1809, Svo, 6th ed 
1863 , 1873 Homonyms — Zlatagorski (Germ. Russian, Eng ), 
Leipzig, 1862, Svo, 664 pages. Imitative Words — ^N odiei, 
Onomatop&es, ib 1828, Svo Technology. — ^D’H autel, zb 1808, 

Svo, 2 vols Desgranges, ib 1821, Svo . Tolhausen (Fr Eng 
Germ ), Leipzig, 1873, Svo, 3 vols. Faults oh Expression.— 
Roland, Gap, 1823, Svo- Blondin, Paris, 1823, Svo Particular 
Authors — OormzlU’ Godefroy, zb. 1862, Svo, 2 vols. , Maity- 
Laveaux, zb 1868, Svo, 2 vols La Fontame. Lonn, zb. 1862, 
Svo. Malherbe ■ Regniei, 46. 1869, Svo. MoMre Genm, ih. 1846, 
Svo. Marty-Laveaux, ib Svo Faevne Marty-Laveaux, ih. 1873, 
Svo, 2 vols. iif** de SSmgiiS. Sommer, zb 1867, Svo, 2 vols. 
Old French — La Curne de St Palaye prepared a dictionary, of 
which he only pubhshed Projet d’un Glossazre, Paris, 1766, 4to. His 
MSS. m many volumes are in the National Library, and were much 
used by Littre They are now bemg punted by L Favre, and 
fascicuh 21-30 (tom m.), Niort, 4to, 484 pa^s, were published 
in February 1877. I^acombe (vreux lan^g^, Paris, 1766, 2 vols. 
4to. Kelham (Norman and old Frenm), London, 1779, Svo 
Roquefort (kngue romane), Pans, 1808, Svo , Supplement, %b. 1820, 
Svo: Pougens, Arclioeologie, 46.1821, Svo, 2 vols.: Burguy, Berlin, 


1851—56, Svo, 3 vols Laboide {Notice des imaiix du Louvre, 
Part u ), Paris, 1853, Svo, 564pages ^ Gacliet (rhymed chronicles), 
Biuxelles, 1859, 4to Le Heiicher (Norman, English, and French) 
Pans, 1862, 3 vols Svo Hippean (12th and 13th centuries), Paris| 
18'75, Svo Dialects — Jauheit (cential), Pans, 1856-57, Svo, 2 
vols Baumgarten (noith and centie), Cohlentz, 1870, Svo Azais, 
Idzomes Uoniaiis du midi, Montpelher, 1877, Svo, hvraison 1 , to be 
in 6 hviai&ons of about 250 pages each, forming 3 vols Austrasian • 
Franjois, Metz, 1773, Svo Auvergne Mfege, Riora, 1861, 12mo 
Beam Lespi, Pan, 1858, Svo Beaucaiie Bonnet (Bouguiren), 
Nismes, 1840, Svo, Pays de Bray Decoide, Neufchatel, 1852, 
Svo Burgundy Mignard, Dijon, 1870, Svo. Pays de Oastres Cou- 
zmie, Castres, 1850, 4to I)au 2 ]hzn 6 : Champollion-Figeac, Pans, 
1809, Svo • Jules, Valence, 1835, Svo , Paris, 1840, 4to Bep of 
Bouhs * Tissot (Patois des Fouig, arr de Pontarher) Besangon, 
1865, Svo. Foiez. Gias, Paris, 1864, Svo; Neolas, Lyon, 1865, 
Svo. Franclie Comte Maisonfoite, 2d ed Besaiigon, 1753, Svo. 
Gascony Desgiouais (Gasconismes coniges), Toulouse, 1766, Svo , 
1769 , 1812, 12mo, 2 vols ; 1825, Svo, 2 vols Bep of Gers • Cenac- 
Montaut, Pans, 1863, Svo Geneva' Humbert, Geneve, 1820, 
Svo Languedoa Odds, Tolose, 1578, Svo Doujat, Toulouse, 
1638, Svo De S [auvages], Nismes, 1756, Svo, 2 vols ; 1785 ; 
Alais, 1820 : Azais, Bezieis, 1876, &c., Svo Hombres, Alais, 1872, 
4to Thomas {Greek luords), Montpelhei,, 1843, 4to. Liege 
Fonr, Liege, 1866, Svo, vol 1. 455 pages. Lille Yeimesse, 
Lille, 1861, 12mo : Debuiie du Buc, zb. 1867, Svo Lzmouszn . 
Berome, ed Vialle (Corrfeze), Tutle, 1823, 4to Lyonnais, Forez, 

Beavyolavi Onofrio, Lyon, 1864, Svo. PLaut Maine, R [aoul] 
de M [ontesson]. Pans, 1857; 1869, 503 pages Mentone. Andrews, 
Nice, 1877, 12mo Bep. dela Meuse Cordier, Paris, 1853, Svo Nor- 
man Edelestand and Alfred Dum^nl, Caen, 1849, Svo Dubois, 
zb 1857, Svo • Le Heiichei {Philologie topogiaphique), Caen, 

1863, 4to Id (elements scandinaves), Avranches, 1861, 12mo • 
Mctinei (Guernsey), London, 1870, Svo . Vasnier (ariond. de Pont 
Audemei), Rouen, 1861, 8vo Delboullo (Vallee d’Yfeies), Le Havre, 
1876. Pzeardy Corblet, Amiens, 1851, Svo Foztou, Saintonge, 
Azmis . Favre, Nioit, 1867, Svo Poitou Beauchet-FiUeau, Paris, 

1864, Svo Leviier, Nioit, 1867, Svo • Lalanne, Poitiers, 1868, Svo 
Saintonge Bouehene, Angouleme, 1865, Svo ■ Jouain, Royan, 
1867, Svo. Savoy Pont (Tenatzu de la Taiantaise), Chambery, 
1869, Svo La Suzsse Romande Bndel, Lausanne, 1866, Svo. 
Bep of Tam Gary, Castie, 1846, Svo. Bep. of Vaucluse Bar- 
javel, Carpentras, 1849, Svo Walloon {Rouchz) Cambresier, Li4ge, 
1787, Svo : Giandgagnage, zb 1845-50, Svo, 2 vols. Chavee, Pans, 
1857, 18mo Vermesse, Doudi, 1867, Svo . Sigait {Montois), 
Bruxelles, 1870, Svo. Slang.— Oudin, OunositezFi'angaises, Paris, 
1640, Svo . Bandeau de Saumaise (Precieuses, Laugue de Ruelles), 
Pans, 1660, 12mo, ed Livet, 46 . 1856 • Le Roux, Diet. Comique, 
Amst 1788, and 6 other editions • CarSme Prenant [i.e., Tau- 
niaise], (argot r4forme), Paris, 1829, Svo * Larcliey (excentrieMes 
dulangage). Pans, 1860, 12mo; 6th ed 1865* Delvau (laiigue veite, 
Parisian), Pans, 1867, Svo Larchey, Paris, 1873, 4to, 236 p^es 

Provengal —Pallas, Avignon, 1723, 4to : Bastero, La (Pusca 
PronenswZc, noma, 1724, fol voLi. only. Raynouard, Pans, 1836-44, 
Svo, 6 vols , Gaicin, Draguignand, 1841, Svo, 2 vols.* Honnorat, 
Digne, 1846-49, 4to, 4 vols. 107,201 words ■ Id., Vocab fr. p/oo., 
lb. 1848, 12mo, 1174 pages. 

Spanish. — Covarruvias Orosco, Madrid, 1611, fol , ib. 1673-4 
fol 2 vols Academia Espanola, Madrid, 1726-39, fol. 6 vols. ; 
8th ed 1837 . Caballero, Madrid, 1849, fol ; 8tli ed. zb. 1860, 4to, 
2 vols Cuesta, ih. 1872, fol. 2 vols Campano, Paris, 1876, 18mo, 
1015 pages. English. — P ercivaU, London, 1591, 4to* Pineda, 
London, 1740, fol Connelly and Higgins, Madrid, 1797-98, 4to, 
4 vols. * Neuman and Baretti, 9th ed. London, 1831, 8 to, 2 
vols.; 1874. Frenoh. — O udm, Pans, 1607, 4to, 1660 : Gattel, 
Lyon, 1803, 4to, 2 vols • Dominguez, Madrid, 1846, 8vo, 6 
vols Blanc, Paris, 1862, Svo, 2 vols German. — W agener, 
Hamb. 1801-5, 8 yo, 4 vols.* Seckendorp, zb 1823, Svo, 3 vols. : 
Fianceson, 3d ed. Leipzig, 1862, Svo, 2 vols. Italian. — F ian- 
ciosini, Venezia, 1736, Svo, 2 vols ; Cormon y Manm, Leon, 1843, 
16mo, 2 vols.. Romero, Madrid, 1844, 4to Synonyms. — Bzo- 
aonario de SinmkMS, Paris, 1853, 4to. Etvmology. — A ldrete, 
Madrid, 1682, fol.* Moulau y Roca, zb. 1856, 12mo. Arabic 
Words. — H ammer Puxgstall, Wien, 1865, 8vo: Dozy and Engel- 
mann, 2d ed., Leyden, 1869, 8vo Ancient.— S anchez, Paris^ 
1842, Svo Rhyming — G arcia de Rengifo (consonancias) Sal- 
mantica, 1692, 4to ; 1876 Don Quixote — Beneke (German), 
Leipzig, 1800, 16mo , 4tli ed. Berlin, 1841, l6mo. Dialects. — 
Aragonese. Peralta, Zaragoza, 1836, Svo * Borao, ib 1869, 4to 
GataUm: Rocha de Girona (Latin), Barcinone, 1661, fol.: Ihctionari 
CaMa (Lat. Fr. Span.), Barcelona, 1642, Svo : Lacavalleria (Cat- 
Lat), zh. 1696, fol . Esteve, ed BeMtgps, Acc., (Catal.-Sp. Lat), 
Barcelona, 1805-36, fol. 2 vols. * Sauia (Cat-Span.), zJ. 1851, 
16mo; 2d ed. (Span.-Cat), ib 1864; 3d; ftd. (id.) ib. 1862, Svo: 

^ This volume has been issued with a new ttle page as Qlossaire 
dm, moyen dge, Pans, 1872. 
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Labemia, il 18^4-48, Svo, 2 vols , 1864 G-allegan Eodriguez, 
Carufia., 1863, 4to; Ouveuay PiSol, Ma.dnd, 1877, 8vo. Majorca 
Tigueia, Palma, 18i0, 4to Amengual, %b. 1845, 4to Mi-iiorca 
i7iccw?J«n<?, llatliid, 1848, 8vo ValeiLoan Palinyieno, YaleatiSfe, 
1569 ■ E,oa, Valsticia, 1734, 8vo • juster, ib 1827, 8vo Lamarca, 
2d ed. ih. 1842, 16mo. Gviba ■ Glossary of Creole Wotds, London, 
1840, 8vo, Piclaaido, 1836, 2d ed Havana, 1849, 8vo; 3d ed. ih 
1862, Svo ; Hadiid, 1860, 4to. 

Portuguese, — Lima, LisLoa, 1783, 4to Hotaes da Silva, %b 
1789, 4to, 2 vol^. ; 6tli ed 1858 ; Academia real das Sciencias, lA 
1793, tom. i., cevi. and 544 pages {A to Azansii} Pana, tb 1849, 
fol. 2 vols. ; Sa ed. -zfi 1^50-57, U. 2 vols 2220 pages English, 
— Tieyia, London, 1773, 2 vols. 4to Laceida, Lisboa, 1866-71, 
4to, 2 Vols. French — JJ larqaez, Listoa, 1756'.61, fol 2 vola., 
Roiiuette, Pans, 1841, 8vo, 2 vols ; 4tli ed. I860 Marq^ues, Lis. 
bonne, 1875, fob 2 rola , Sonaei Pmto, Paris, 1877, 32tno, 1024 
pages. German. — W agenex, Leipzig, 1811-12, 8vo, 2 vols WoU- 
bam, ih 1844, 12mo, 2 vols.. Boscho, Hamburg, 1858, Svo, 
2 vols 1660 pages Italian — C osta e Sa, Lisboa, 1773-4, fol 
2 Tols. 1652 pages Piefumo, Lisboa, 1853, 8vo, 1162 pages. 
Akoibnt. — J oa^^mm de Sancta Tlosa, de Viterbo, tb 1798, fol. 
2 vols. j 1824, 8 VO. Arabic Wores — S ouza, 1789, 4to; 

2d ed, by S Antonio Monra, ib. 1830, 2^4 pages. Orieijtal and 
Aj'BIOAn "Words, hot Arabic — Sa6 Luiz, zb 1837, 4to, 123 
pages. French "Words —I d., %b 1827, 4to; 2d ed. Eio de Janeiro, 
1S35, Svo Stnonvns —Id., ib. 1821, 4to; 2d ed 46 1824-8, 8vo 
Fonseca, Pans, 1833, Svo, 1859, 18ino, 863 pages Homonyms. 
— De Couto, Lisboa, 1842, fol Poetic —LT izitaiio (t e, FieireJ, 
ii 1765, Svo, 2 vols ; 3d ed ih 1829, 4to, 2 vols Rhyming — 
OoRto Gueireiro, Lisboa, 1763, 4to. Kaval — ^fibergbien, Rio (la 
Janeuo, 1870, 8vo. OiavLON-PoBTVGTiEsn — Fc», Omombo, 1819, 
Svo Callaway, %b. 1823, Svo. 

Italian — ^Accaiiei, Vocalidario, Cento, 1543, 4to' Alunno, Za 
fabnca del mundo, Tinezia, 1548, fol Porccatlii, Tenrtia, 1588, 
foL Accademici della Ciusca, Vocabitlmio, Venez 1612, fol. ; 4tli 
ed Firenze, 1729-38, fol. 6 vola . Costa and Caidinali, Bologna, 
1819-26, 4to, 7 vols • Tommaseo and Bellini, Torino, 1861, &c, 
4to, 4 vols. Enslish.— T homas, london, 1598 , 4to’. Florvo, Lon- 
don, 1598, 4tc, 1611: Baietlb London, 1794, 2 vols.; 1854, Svo, 
2 vols ; Petronj and Davenport, Londra, 1828, Svo, 3 vob . Grnssi, 
Lcipz, 1854, 12mo- Hillbouse, Lond , 1868, Svo, 2 vols 1348 pages. 
ViiENOH — ^Albciti, Pans, 1771, 4to, 2 vols.; M-ilan, 1869: Baxben, 
Paris, 1838, 4to, 2 vols. ; Eenzi, Pans, 1850, Svo (Sekm-an. — Z7t6ro 
uMzmmo, Yenetiis, 1499, 4to' Yalentini, Leipzig, 1834-36, 4to, 4 
vols. Etymology. — M enage, Geneva, 1685, fol. Bolza, "Vienna, 
1852, 4to. Provenqal "Words — Hannucci, Firenze, 1840, 8vo 
Synonyms. —R abbi, Venezia, 1774) 4to, 10th ed 1817 • Tommaseo 
Firenze, 1839-40, 4to, 2vols , Milano, 1SS6, 8vo; 1867. YERBfS. — 
Mastrofini, Roma, 1814, 4to, 2 vols Selhot Words and 
Phrases.— B edi, Breseia, 1769, Svo. Incorrect Words and 
Phrases,— M olasai, Parma, 1830-41, Svo, 854 pages. Stjtposed 
Gallioisms — Viani, Firenze, 1858-60, Svo, 2 vols. Additions 
TO the Diotiontaries — Gbexardim, Milano, 1819-21, Svo, 2 vols., 
i&. 1852-57, 8 yo, 6 vola Ehyming — F alco, Napoli, 1535, 4to. 
Euscelh, Toaetia, 1533, 8vo; 1827, Stigbani, Boma, 1668, 
Svo : Bosasco, Padova, 1763, 4to , Palermo, 1840, Svo. TeOHni- 
OAL. — Bonavilla-Aquilino, Mil, 1819-21, Svo, 6 vols.; 2d ed. 
1829-31, 4to, 2 vols. : Vogtberg (Germ.), Wem, 1831, 
8yo. Pabtiotoar Authors — Boccaccio * Aluno, La rmhcwa 
della Zvngm volgm~e, Vuiegifl, 164S, fol Umiie • Blanc, 
Leipzig, 1852, Svo; Firenze, 1859, Svo, DialeOTS — Feryamo ; 

Gasparini, Mediol. 1665 . Zappetim, Bergamo, 1859, 8vo : 
Tir^osoH (anc and mod.), Tnrm, 1873, Svo Bologm 
Biimaldi, Bologna, 1660, 12mo • Feixarij ^b. 1820, Svo , 1838, 
4to. Brescia; Gagliardi, Brescia, 1759, 8vo . Melcbiorl, ib. 
1817-20, Svo . J^omiularKito, zb. 1872, 4to. Ookzo • Monti, 

Mdano, 1846, Svo Ferrara Manim, Ferrara, 1806, Svo: Azzi, 
ib. 1857, 8yo Friuli- Scale, Pordenone, 1870, Svo Genoa; 

Casaccia, Gan. 1842-61, Svo, 1873, &c. : Paganitu, ii. 1867, 

8vo, Lcmbardy ; Margliarim, Tiiderti, 1870, Svo Ma’nim 
Chembmi, Milano, 1827, 4to. MiZan • Varon, ib 1606, Svo 
Ohembim, i6. 1814, Svo, 2 vols. ; 1841-44, Svo, 4 vols.; 1851-61, 
Svo, 5 vols. Banfi, ih. 1857, Svo ; 1870, Svo, Modma • Galvaaa, 
Modena, 1808, Svo. JSfa/ples . Qaliam, INapoli, 1789, l2ino, 2 vols. 
Barma ; Pcsebieri, Pama, 1828-31, Svo, 8 vols ; 1840 . Males- 
pma, zb. 1855, Svo, 2 vols, Foma : Disionarw dornestico 
^avese, Pavia, 1829, 8ro Gambini, ib, I860, 4to, 346 

pages. Fiacenza; Nicolli, Piacenza, 1832; Forestl, i6. 1837-38, 
0YO, 2 pts Piedmont; Pmo, Tonno, 1784, 4to : Oapello (Fr.), 
Turin, 2814, Svo, 2 pta. Zalli (Ital Lat. Fi.), Oarma^ola, 1816, 
8 VO, 2 vola ■ Sant' Albino, Torino, 1860, Uo. Jtegffio • Vocabulwrio 
Baggimo, 1832. Bonagna- Mom, Fienza, 1840. Horn • llaecolto 
di woi Bometovi o Marchiaitf Osrnin, 1769, Svo. Foveretano and 
Trmimo : Azzolini, Venezia, 1866, Svo. Sardinia : Porra, 
C'aateddu, 1832, fol. Spano, Cagliari, 1861-52, fol. 8 vola SMly : 
Bono (It. Lat), Palemo, 1761-64, 4to, 3 vols.; 1788-86, 4to, 6 
* PaBniifllmo. ib. 1786-96, 4to, 6 vols,: Mortillaro, ib. 1868, 


4to, 956 pages . Binndi, ib. 1857, 12mo, 578 pages • Trama, zb 

1870, Svo. Is'iena: Barbagli, Siena, 1602, 4to. Taranto Yincentiis, 
Taianto 1872, Svo. Tzinn , Somis di Ohavne, Tonno, 1843, Svo 
Tuscany Luna, Napoli, 1536, 4to Politi, Roma, 1604, 8vo , Venezia, 
1615, 1628, 1685 : Paulo, zb 1749, 4to, Vaudozs Callet, Lausanne, 
1862, 12mo Venetzan Patnarclii {Venenano e pado-aano), Padova, 
1755, 4to; 1796, 1821 : Boeno, Vene/ia, 1829, 4to, 1858-59, 1861. 
Verona- Angeh, Verona, 1821, Svo Vicenza Conti, Vicenza, 

1871, Svo Lingua Franca —Fzdzonmire de la langue Frmque, 
ou Petit Mauresque, Marseille, 1830, 16mo, 107 pages. Slang — ■ 
Sabio (lingua Zeiga), Tenetia, 1556, Svo; 1575 . Traitato degli 
bzanii, Pisa, 1828, Svo 

Romansch.— PromjJiiimo de voci wlgan s Laime, valgrisH, 
1605, 4to . Dcr, d-ie, das, oder NomencUtura (German nouns ex- 
plained in Eom.), Seuol, 1744, Svo, Conradi, Zuiicli, 1820, 8vo; 
1826, l2mo, 2 vols . Canseh, Chur, 1821, Svo , 1852, 16mo 
"WaHacllian —Lmoon Rumanesa (Lat. Hung. Geim ), Budee, 
1825, 4to hobb (Lat. Hung), Civs, 1822-23, 4to, 2 vola. 
F re nch — "Vaillant, Boucomesbti, 1840, Svo : Poyenar, Aaron and 
Hill, Bouconiest, 1840-41, 4to, 2 vols , Jassi, 1852, 16mo, 2 vols.: 
Be Poptbiiant, Bucnresci, 1862, Svo. Cibac, Frankf. 1870, Svo 
Costanesen, Bucniesci, 1870, Bvo, 724 pagfis; AntonEScn, Buehaiest, 
1874 16mo, 2 to1s. 919 pages. German — C lemens, Hermanstadt, 
1823' 8 to: Isser, Kronstadt, 1850, Polyzu, zb. 1857, Svo. 

jSca'yidinavian, 

Icelam.di.c — ^L atin. — A ndiese, Havnise, 1683, Svo ■ Haldersoii 
(Lat. Danish], ab. 1814, dto, 2 vols English — Cleasby, Oxford, 
1874, 4to German — Dieteiicli, StocLbolm, 1844, 8vo : Mobius, 
Leipzig, 1866, Svo. Dahish — Jonssen, Kjobenhavn, 1863, Svo. 
BToWegiait —K inft, Chiutiama, 1863, Svo. Fiitzner, Kustiama, 
1867 Svo Poetic— F gilsson I Latin), Hafnice, I860, Svo, 1864. 

Swedish— Kindblad, Stockliolm, 1840, 4to • Aliaq.vi&t, (Jie- 
bio 184‘J-44, 8yo Paliii, Oidbog, Stockholm, 1850-53, 8vo, 2 
volL 1668 pages , 1867, &c, 4to (yol i. U., A to Fjexmare, 928 
pages) • Id Handordbog, ib. 1868, 12ino, 804 pages : Svenslca 
Aoadeinxen,Stooldi.olni,1870, 4to (A) pp. 187. LATIN — Stjeinlyelm, 
Holm. 1643 4to Vereliua, Bpsala, 1691, 8vo . Hire (Sueo-Gotliicniii), 
"Gpaala, 1769, fol. 2 vols. "jEngli&H — Sei’enius, Ifylioping, 1757, 
4to ; Biisnon, Gpsala, 1784, 4to . Widegren, Stockholm, 1788, 
4to ; BrisniaR, Dpeala, 1801, 4to; 3i ed. 1815, 2 vols. Deleen, 
Orebio, 1829, Svo : Granberg, ib 1832, 12ino • Hilssen, Widmaik, 
&c., Stockholm, 18TS, 8ro French — Moller, Stockholm, 1745, 
4to , Bjorkengi-en, ib, 1795, 2 vols. : Koxcliorsa, ib. 1805, 8vo, 2 
vols,; 24. ed drebio, 1827, 12m.o West, Stockli 1807, 8 yo . 
Dalin, ib- 1842-43, 4to, 2 vols; 1872. German — Dahnert, 
Holmice, 1745, dto Heinrich, Chiistiansund, 1814, 4to, 3 vols ; 
4tli ed. Orehro, 1841, 12nio Helms, Leipzig, 1858, Svo ; 1872. 
Danish.— H ost, KjobeBbavn, 1799, 4to • Welander, Stockholm, 
1844, Svo. Dalin, ib. 1869, 16ino. Eaper, Kjobenhayn, 1876, 16mo. 
Edymoloqt — ^Tamm, Ilpsala, 1874, &c , Svo (A and B), 200 pages. 
Foreign "Words —S ahlsteit, Waateias, 1769, 8vo : Andeisson. 
(20,000), Stocldiolm, 1857, 16ino Tuin)erg,i5.1868, Svo Ekbolirn, 
ib. 1870, l2mo . Dahn, ih 1870, &c , 8vo. Synonyms — I d , tk 
1876, 12010 Haval. — Ramsten, ib 1866, 8vo. Teohnioai.. — 
Jungberg, ih. 1813, Svo. Dialects.— I me, Hpaala, 1766, 4to : 
Bietz, Lnu(i, 1862-67, ^to, 859 pages BdhusUn; Idioiicon JBoIm- 
mvse, Gotahoig, 1773, 4to. Balecarlia. Arborelius, Fpsala, 1813, 
4to. Gothland . Hof (Sven), StooTcholmise, 1772, 8vo : Bnaf t Y die) , 
Orebro, 1859, 8 to. Eallctnd Mollei, Lund, 168, 8 yo. Eelsing- 
Imd- Lenstrom, 1843, Svo: Fomminnessallskap, HndiksMall, 
1870, Svo* 

jsrorwegian. — ^Jenssen, Kjobeuhavn, 1646, 8vo Pontoppidau, 
Bergen, 1749, 8vo : Hanson (Gferman), Chiistiania, 1840, Svo : 
Aasen, ib 1873, 8vo, 992 pages. 

JJaTiish, — ^Aphelen, Kqponh. 1764, 4to, 2 vola ; 1775, 4to, 8 
vols. Molbecli, Krobenhavn, 1833, Svo, 2 vols., zb. 1859, 2 vols.: 
VidenBka’bernes SelskaL, ib. 1793-1866, 4to, 7 vols. (A to T). 
ENoMSit. — ^Beithelson (Eng. Ban.), 1754, 4to : Wolff, London, 
1779, 4to • Bay, ik 1807, Svo, 2 vols ; 1824, Svo : Hornheok, 
ib, 1863, Svo : FeiTall and Kepp, zb. 1814, 16mo; 1878, Svo. 
Rosing, Copenhagen, 1869, 8vo: Ancker, 46 1874, Svo. French — 
Aphelen, %b. 1754, Svo : Id., i&. 1759, 4to, 2 vols.; 2d ed. 1772-77, 
vol. i. ii. German — I d., ib. 3764, 4to, 2 vols.’ Gropborg, 2d 
ed. Kopenh. 1836-89, 12mo, 2 vols ; 1851; Heluia, Leipzig, 1858, 
8vo. Synonyms. — M uller, KjobenhavD, 1868, 8vo. Foreign 
"Words —Hansen, Christiania, 1842, iSmo. FTayai. — WH soet, 
Coponhagen, 1830, Bvo' Fisher (Frenoh), Kjobenhavn, 1889, 8vo. 
Old Danish — M olbech, ib, 1867-68, 8vo, 2 yo13. Dialeots.- 
Id , ib. 1841, Svo. Bornholm: Adler, ib. 1856, 8yo, South Jutland: 
Kok, 1867, Svo. Slang. — ^K risiianaen (Gadesproget), ih. 1866, 
Svo, p. 452. 

Teutonic. 

Teutonic. — C omparative — ^M eidmger, Fiankf. a. M. 18S8, 
8 yo ; 2d ed. 1836, Svo. 

Gothic.— Junius, Bortrecht, 1685, 4to; 1671; 1684 : Dieffeu* 
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bad. (comparatiye), Franckf. a M, 1846-51, 2 vols. 8vo • Sclmlze, 
Magdeburg, 1848, 4to , 1867, 8vo Skeat, Loudon, 1868, ito 
UiiPHiLAS (editions -mtb dictionaries).— Castilionsens, Mediol 1829, 
4to Gabelentz and Lobe, Altenburg, 1836-43, 4to, 2 vols Gaugen- 
gigl, Passau, 1848, 8vo : Stamm, Paderborn, 1857 Stamm *aud 
Heyne, ib 1866, 8vo. 

Anglo-Saxon —Latin.— S omner(Lat.Eng ), Oxonii, 1659, fol 
Benson, iS. 1701, 8 to Lye (A -S and Gothic), London, 1772, fol 
2 vols Ettmnller, Quedlinburg, 1851, 8vo, 838 pages English 
— B osworth, London, 1838, 8vo, 721 pages * la {Ccmpendjims), 
1848, 278 pages Corson (A.-S and Early EngLsh), Nerv York, 
1871, 8vo, 587 pages : Geeiuan. — ^B outerwek, Guteisloh, 1850, 8 yo, 
418 pages • Grein (Poets), Gottingen, 1861-63, 8vo, 2 vols . Leo, 
Halle, 1872, 8vo. 

English. — Cock ei am, London, 1623, 8vo; 9tli ed 1650 Blount, 
%b. 1656, 8vo Philips, The new World of Words, London, 1658, fol 
Bailey, London, 1721, 8vo , 2d ed ib 1736, foL, 24th ed th 
1782, 8vo : Johnson, iS 1755, fol 2 vols ; ed. Todd, London, 
1818, 4to, 4 vols ; zb 1827, 4to, 3 vols . ; ed Latibam, zb 1866-74, 
4to, 4 vols (2 in 4 parts) Barclay, London, 1774, 4to , ed. 
Woodward, zb. 1848 Snendan, zb. 1780, 4to, 2 vols Webster, 
Hew York, 1828, 4to. 2 vols , London, 1832, 4to, 2 vols ; 
ed Goodrich and Poiter, 1865, 4to Richardson, zb 1836, 
4to, 2 vols ; Supplement, 1856 Ogdvie, Imperml Dictzoncczy, 
Glasgow, 1850-55, 8vo, 3 vols • Boag, Do , Edinburgh, 1852-53, 
8vo, 2 vols Craik, zb 1856, 8vo . Worcester, Boston, 1863, 4to. 
Etymologt — S kinnei, Londiui, 1671, fol Jumus, Oxonu, 1743, 
fol * Wedgewood, London, 1859-65, 8vo, 3 vols. ; zb 1872, 8vo. 
Pronouncing — ^W alker, London, 1774, 4toj by Smart, 2ded. ib. 
1846, 8vo Pronouncing in German — Hausner, Fiankf 1793, 
Sro, 3d ed. 1807 Winkelmann, Berhn, 1818, 8vo Voigtmann, 
Coburg, 1835, 8vo Albert, Leipz 1839, 8yo : Bassler, zb. 1840, 
16mo Analytical —Booth, Bath, 1836, 4to Roget, Thesaurus, 
London, 1862, 8vo , 6th ed 1857 , Boston, 1874. Synonyms — 
Piozzi, London, 1794, 8vo, 2 vols : L [abarthe], Pans, 1803, 8vo, 2 
vols ■ Crabb, London, 1823, 8voj 11th ed. 1859: 0 J Smith, 1871, 
8vo, 610 pages. Reduplicated Words —W heatley, zb 1866, 
8vo. Surnames. — A rthur, Hew York, 1857, 12mo, about 2600 
names ; Lower, zb. 1860, 4to Paktiolbs — Le Eebuie de YiUe- 
brune, Paris, 1774, Svo Rhyming —Levins, Mampnlus Puerorum, 
London, 1570, 4to , ed. Wheatley, zb 1867, 8vo . Walker, London, 
1775, 8yo ; 1865, Svo Shakespeare — Haies, Berlin, 1822, 

4to, ed. Halliwell and Wright, London, 1869, Svo Schmidt, Beilin, 
3874 Old English — Spelman, London [1626], fol. (A to I only) ; 

1664 (completed); 1687 (best ed.). Coleridge (1250-1300), zb 
1869, 8yo . Stratmann (Early Eng ), Krefeld, 1867, Syo , 2d ed. 
1873, 4to Old and Provincial — Halliwell, London, 1844-46, 
8vo; 2d ed. ib I860, 8vo, 2 vols . Wnght, zb 1857, Svo, 2 vols., 
1862 Dialects — Ray, zb 1674, 12mo • Grose, zb. 1787, Svo ; 

1790 . Holloway, Lewes, 1840, Svo Scotch: Jamieson, Edm 
1806, 4to, 2 vols. ; Supplement, 1826, 2 vols ; abridged by John- 
stone, zb 1846, 8yo . Brown, Edin. 1846, Svo Mother^ (German), 
Konigsberg, 1826-28, Svo ; {Shetland and Orkney), Edmonston, 
London, 1866, Svo : {Banffshire), Gregor, zb 1866, 8vo. North 
Gountry Brockett, London, 1839, Svo, 2 vols. Berkshire. 
[Lousley] zb 1852, Svo. Oheshire Wilbraham, 1817, 4to; 
1826, 12mo . Leigh, Chester, 1877, Svo. Cumberland Glossary, zb 
1851, 12mo Dickenson, Whitehaven, 1854, 12mo ; Supplement, 
1867 : Eerguson (Scandinavian Woids), London, 1856, Svo. 
Derbyshire • Hooson (mmmg), Wrexham, 1747, Svo Sleigh, 
London, 1865, 8vo, Dorset Baines, Berlm, 1863, Svo. Durham: 
[Dinsdale] (Tceadale), London, 1849, 12mo. Gloueestershzre 
Huntley (Cotswold), zb 1868, Svo. Serefo/rdshzre. [Sm George 
Comewall Lewis], London, 1839, 12mo. Lancashzre. Hodal and 
Milner, Manchester Literary Club, 1875, 8 yo, in progress : Morns 
(Furness), London, 1869, Svo • R B Peacock (Lonsdale, Horth and 
South of the Sands), zh. 1869, Svo. Lezc&stershzre A B. Evans, 
zb 1848, Svo, Dzncolnshzre Bxogden, zb. 1866, 12mo • Peacock 
(Manley & Coiimgham), ib. 1877, Svo, Norfolk and Suffolk- 
Foiby, London, 1830, Svo, 2 vols Northcmptonshzrc - Sternberg, 
zb 1851, Svo ; Miss Anne E Baker, zb. 1866, Svo, 2 vols., 868 
pages Somersetshire. Jennings, ih. 1869, 8to ■ W. P Wilhams 
and W A Jones, Taunton, 1873, Svo Suffolk Moor, Wood- 
bridge, 1823, 12mo Bowditch (Surnames), Boston, U S , 1851, 
Svo, 1858 , 3d ed London, 1861, Svo, 784 pages. Sussex: Cooper, 
Brighton, 1836, Svo : Parish, Famcombe, 1875, Svo Wiltshire: 
Akermaa, London, 1842, 12mo. Yorkshire {North and East), Toone, 
zb 1832, Svo . {Craven), Carr, 2d ed. London, 1828, Svo, 2 vols : 
{Szoaledale), Harland, zb 1873, 8vo’ {Cleveland), Atkmson, zb. 1868, 
4to, 653 pages : ( Whitby) [F. K Robinson], %b , 1876, Svo . {Mzd- 
Yorhshire and Lower Nzddersdale), 0, Clough J^binson, ib. 1876, 
Svo . {Leeds), Id , zb. 1861, 12mo • ( Wakefield), Banks, zb. 1865, 
16mo • (Nallamshzre), Hunter, London, 1829, Svo. Ireland 
{Forth and Baryy, Co. Wexford), Poole, London, 1867, 8vo. 
Jmerica: Pickering, Boston, 1816, 8vo: Bartlett, Hew York, 
1848, Svo; 3d ed Boston, 1860, Svo; Dutch transl. by, Keijzer, 
Gormchen, 1854, 12mo, Germ, transl. by Kohler, Leipz. 1868, 


8vo Elwyn, Philadelphia, 1869, Svo Negro English - Kino-os, 
St Croix, 1770, Svo ; Focke (Dutch), Leiden, 1855, Svo : Wull- 
schiaegel, Loban, 1856, Svo, 350 pages. Slang —Grose, London, 
1785, Svo , 1796 • Hotten, zb. 1S64, Svo ; 1866 

Erisic — Wassenbergh, Leeuwarden, 1802, Svo : Franeker 1806 
8vo Outzen, Kopenh 1837, 4to : Hettema (Dutch), Leuwarden! 
1832, Svo, 1874, Svo, 607 pages. Winkler (Nederdeutsch en 
Fnesch Dialeetikon), ’s Oravenbage, 1874, Svo, 2 vols 1025 pages 
Old Frisio — Wiarda (Germ), Aunch, 1786, Svo. Richthofen, 
Gottingen, 1840, 4to North Frisio.— B endson (Geim ), Leiden, 
1860, Svo. Johansen (Fohnnger und Amiumer Mnndart), Kiel, 
1862, Svo. East Frisio — Stuieiiburg, Aunch, 1857, 8vo Hv.t. t. 
GO LAND — Oelnchs, s 1 , 1836, 16mo 

Dutch — Kok, 2d ed. Amst. 1785-98, Svo, 38 vols . WeQand, 
Amst 1790-1811, 8vo, 11 vols : Harrebomte, Utrecht, 1857, 4to; 
1862-70, Svo, 3 vols De Yiies and Te Wmkel, Gravenh 1864, &c , 
4to Engllsh — Hexham, ed. Manley. Rotterdam, 1676-78, 4to . 
Holtrop, Dortrecht, 1823—24, Svo, vols Bomhoff, Himeguen, 
1859, Svo, 2 vols 2323 pages Jaeger, Gouda, 1862, 16mo 
Cahsch, Tiel, 1871, &c , Svo French — Halma, Amst. 1710, 4to, 
4th ed 1761 Mann, zb 1763, 4to, 2 vols ■ Wmkelman, ih. 1793 
4to, 2 vols Mook, Zutphen, 1824-25, Svo, 4 vols , Gouda, 1857| 
Svo, 2 vols 2S1S pages Krameis, zb 1859-62, 2 vols. 16mo 
German —Kramer, Numb 1719, fol , 1769, 4to, 2 vols , ed 
Titms, 1784. Weiland, Haag, 1812, Svo Terwen, Amst. 1844 
8vo Oriental Words — Dozy, ’s Gravenhage, 1867, 8vo.’ 
Genders oe Nouns —B ddeidijk, Amst. 1822, 8vo, 2 vols 
Spelling — Id., ’s Gravenhage, 1829, Svo Frequentatites — 
De Jagei, Gouda, 1875, Svo, vol i Old Dutch.— S mmger, 
Leyden, 1865, Svo Middle Dutch — Do Vries, ’s Giaveuhage, 
1864, &c , ito 

Plexnish. — Kdian, Aiitw. 1511, Svo; ed. Hasselt, Utrecht, 
1777, 4to, 2 vols. French — Berlemont, Anvers, 1511, 4to 
Meuner, zb 1657, 8vo' Rouxellaiid Halma, Amst, 1708, 4to, 6th 
ed 1821 Van de Velde and Sleeckx, Bnix. 1848-61, Svo, 2440 
pages, zb 1860, Svo, 2 vols Ancient Names oe Places, — 
Grandgagnage (East Belgium), Bruxelles, 1869, Svo 

German. — Josua Pictonus (Maaler), Die tezitsch Spraaeh, 
Tigim, 1561, Svo Stieler, Humh, 1691, 4to Adelung, Leipz 
1774-86, 4to, 5 vols , 1798-1818, 5 vols.* Canape, Braunschweig, 
1807-11, 4to, 5 vols • Grimm, Leipzig, 1854, &c. 4to, in progress • 
Sanders, zb 1860-66, 4to, 8 vols Diefenbach and Wulckei (High 
and Low German, to supplement Gnmm), Fiankf. a M, 1874, &c,, 
Svo. English. — A delung, 1783-96, Svo, 3 vols , Hilpert, Karls- 
ruhe, 1828-29, Svo, 2 vols ; 1845-46, 4to, 2 vols Flugel, Leipz. 
1830, 8vo, 2 vols.; London, 1857, Svo; Leipzig, 1870: Muller 
Cotlicn, 1867, 8 to, 2 vols French — Laveaux, Strasbuig, 1812 
4to: Mozin, Stuttgaid, 1811-12, 4to, 4 vols.; 1842-46, 8vo, 4 vols ; 
3d ed. 1850-51, Svo ' Schuster, Strasb 1859, Svo * Daniel, Paris, 
1877, 16mo. Old High German — Haltseus, Lipsise, 1758, fol 2 
vols • Graff, Berlin, 1834-46, ito, 7 vols Bnnckmeier, Gotha, 
1850-63, 4to, 2 vols : Kehiein (fiom Latin records), Hordhausen, 
1863, Svo Middle High German — Z iemann, Quedlmburg, 

1838, Svo, Benecke, Muller and Zaxnche, Leipz 1854-66, 8vo, 3 
vols . Lexer, Leipzig, 1870, 8vo Middle Low German. — S chiller 
and Lubben, Bremen, 1872, &c. Svo, m progress. Low 
German — ^V oUbeding, Zerbst, 1806, Svo* Kosegarten, Greifswald, 

1839, 4to, 1856, &o 4to, in progress Etymology. — ^H elvigius, 
Hanov 1620, Svo . Wachter, LipsisB, 1737, fol 2 vols : Kamdl, 
Salzbach, 1815-30, 8 to, 7 vols Heyae, Magdeburg, 1843-49, Svo, 
3 vols • Kehxein, Wiesbaden, 1847-52, 2 vols Synonyms — 
Eberhard, Maas, and'Giuber, 4th ed. Leipzig, 1852-63, Svo, 4 
vols. ■ Aue (Engl ), Edinb 1836, Svo Eberhard, 11th ed. Berhn, 
1854, 12mo • Sanders, Hamburg, 1872, Svo, 743 pages Foreign 
Words — O ampe, Braunschweig, 1813, 4to. Heyse, Frezndworter- 
buck, Hannover, 1848, Svo Names —Pott, Leipz. 1853, Svo 
Michaelis (Taufnamen), Berhn, 1856, Svo * Forstemann (Old Germ.) 
Hordhausen, 1856-69, 4to, 2 vols, 1573 pages, 12,000 names* Steub 
(Oberdeutschen), Munchen, 1871, Svo Luther. — D ietz, Leipzig, 
1869-72, Svo, 2 vols Dialects. — ^P opowitsch, Wien, 1780, Svo: 
Fulda, Berlm, 1788, Svo • Klein, Franra. 1792, 8yo, 2 vols. : Kalt- 
schmidt, Hordlmgen, 1851, 4to; 1854; 5th ed. 1865. Azx-la- 
Chapelle, MuUer and Weitz, Aachen, 1836, 12mo Appensell, 
Tobler, Zurich, 1837, Svo, Austria * Hofer, Lmz, 1815, Svo ; 
Oastdli, Wien, 1847, 12mo : Scheuohenstul (miniug), ib. 1856, 
8vp. Bavaria Zaupscr, Munchen, 1789, Svo . Deling, ib. 1820, 2 
vols . Schmeller, Stuttg 1827-87, Svo, 4 vols ; 2d ed. Munohen, 
1872, 4to, vol. i. 1799 pages Berlin- Trachsel, Berlm, 1878, 8to, 
Bremen. Bremisch Dentsch Gesellschaft, Bremen, 1767-71, 1869, 
Svo, 6 vols . Oehich (anc statutes), Frankf a. M. 1^7, 8vo 
Carinthia XJeberfelder, Klagenfurt, 1862, Svo Lexer, Leipzig, 
1862, Svo. Oleves: De Schueren, Teuihomsta, Gejon. 1477, fol ; 
Leiden, 1804, 4to. Oottingen - Schambach, HannoYer, 1838, Svo 
Hamburg- Richey, Hamb 1873, 4to.; 1756, Svo. Eenneberg - 
Remwald, Berhn and Stettin, 1793, ISOl'; Svo, 2 vols * Bruckner, 
T^""-ngen, 1843, 4to. Hesse: Vihnar, Marburg, 1868, Svo, 488 

Holstein. Schutze, Hamb. 1800-6, Svo, 4 vols Hungary- 
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Sclwei, 'Wien, 1858 Lwoma • Bergmann, Sahsbturg, 1785, 8 to 
G utzeit, Riga, 1859-64, 8vo, 2 parts Upper Lusatm Anton, 
Gorlitz, 1825-39, 13 parts Luaemhourg; Gangler, Lux 1847, 8vo, 
406 pages. MecMeiiburg and Western Tmicrama M , Leipzig, 1876, 
8vOj 114 pages Nassan Kehrem, Weilbuig, 1860, 8vo Osiva- 
huig Strodtmaun, Leipz 1756, 8vo Pornet ania and Jtugen 
Dahnert, Stralsund, 1781, 4to Posen. Berud, Bonn, 1820, 8vo 
Prussia Bock, Konigsb. 1769, 8vo Hemiig, tb 1785, 8vo 
Saxony Scbmeller (from Heliand, &c ), Stuttg 1840, 4to 
Silesia: Berndt, Stendal, 1787, 8vo Swabia Scbmid, Berlin, 
1795, 8vo, Stuttg 1831, Svo Switzerland. Stalder, Aami, 
1807-13, 8 yo, 2 Yols Thuringia Keller, Jena, 1819, 8vo 
Transylvania Scliuller, Piag, 1865, Syo Tyrol Scbopf, Inn- 
spruck, 1866, 8 yo Venetian Alps Scbmeller, Wien, 1854 8 yo 
Vienna Hugel, 1873, Svo BvmmQ.—Westerwald Sclmidt, 
Hadamar, 1800, 8 yo Kebrem, Wiesbaden, 1871, 12mo 
Slvmg — Gauner Spraclie Schott, Eilangen, 1821, 8vo- Grol- 
maun, Giessen, 1822, Svo; Tiain, Meussen, 1833, 8 yo: Anton, 
2d ed Magdeburg, 1843, 8 yo , 1859 Ave-Lallemant, Das JDeutscJie 
Gaunerihum, Leipzig, 1858-62, 8 yo, yoI iv . pp. 515-628 Student 
Slang Yollmaun (Burschicoses), Ragaz, 1846. 16ino, 562 pages 

Celtic. 

Celtic generally — Lluyd, Archseologia Biitannica, Oxfoid, 
1707, folio . Bullet, Besaii 5 on, 1754-60, foL 2 vols 
Irish. — Cormac, Bishop of Cashel, bom 831, slam m battle 903, 
wrote a Glossary, Sanas Oorimio, printed by Dr Whitley Stokes, 
London, 1862, 8 yo, with another, fim&bedin 1569, by O’Davoreii, 
a schoolmaster at Buiren Castle, Co. Olaie O’Cleiy, Lovanu, 1643, 
Svo ' Mac Cuirtm (Eng.-Irish), Pans, 1732, 4to O’Biien, ib 1768 
4to; Dublin, 1882, Svo. O’Reilly, 1817, 4to, 1821 , ed O'Donovau, 
lb. 1864, 4to, 725 pages Foley (Eng -lush), -i6. 1855, Svo : 
Connellan (do.), 1868, Svo 

Gaelic — Macdonald, Edin. 1741, Svo . Shaw, London, 1780, 
4to, 2 vols. Allan, Ediu. 1804, 4to . Aimstiong, London, 1825, 
4to Highland Society, ib 1828, 4to, 2 vols : Macleod and Dewar, 
Gla^ow, 1853, Svo 

Mans.—Oregeen, Douglas, 1835, Svo. Kelly, ib 1866, Svo, 2 vols 
Welsh. — Latiit — Davies, London, 1632, fol. . Boshoimus, 
Amstelodami, 1664, 4to EiTGLiaii — Salesbuiy, London, 1547, 

4to, 1551 Riohaids, Biietol, 1759, Svo Owen (W.), London, 
1793-94, Svo, 2 vols , 1803, 4to, 3 vols • Walters, ib, 1794, 4to 
Owen-Pugbe, Denbigh, 1832, Svo; 3d ed Pryse, ib. 1866, Svo 
D. S Evans (Eng.-Welsh), ib 1852-8, Svo 
Oorrush. — Pryce, Jichceologia, Sherborne, 1770, 4to . Williams, 
Llandovery, 1862-65, 4to. Names. — Bannister (20,000), Truro, 
1869-71, Svo 

■Breton. — Legadeuc, La GathoUcon bratoa, finished 1464, printed 
at Laiitrequier, 1499, fol 210 pages , 1501, 4to ; L’Onent, 1868, 
Svo Quiciiuer do Roakoff, Morlaix, 1633, Svo : Rostrenen, Rennes, 
1732, 4to, 978 pages ; ed Jolivet, Guiiigamps, 1834, Svo, 2 vols 
I'A [imeiie], Leyde, 1714, Svo, La Haye, 1766 • Lepelletier, 
Pans, 1762, fol • Legonidec, Angoulenie, 1821, Svo ; St Brieuc, 
1847-50, 4to, 924 pages Dialeot oe LitoN, — Tioude (Fr.-Bret.), 
Brest, 1870, Svo, Id (Brct.-Fr ), ib. 1876, Svo, 845 pages. Diooesb 
OE Yanites.— A imeue, Leyde, 1774, Svo. 

Basque. — Larramendi, St Sebastian, 1745, fol. 2 vols , ed 
Zuozua, ib 1854, fol • Chaho, Bayonne, 1866, 4to, 1867 • Fabre, 
ib. 1870, Svo : Yan Eys (French), Pans, 1873, Svo , Egiiren, 
Madrid, 1877. Lower Navarre — Salaberry, Bayonne, 1867, 
Svo. Department de Gens — Cenac-Mancaut, Pans, 1863, Svo. 

Idthuauian. — Szyrwid, 3d ed., Yilnte, 1642, Svo , 5th ed 1713 : 
Haack, HaUe, 1730, Svo Ruing, Konigsberg, 1747, Svo, 616 
pages ; ed Mielcke, ib. 1800, Svo, 929 pages; Nesselmann, ib. 1861, 
Svo : Schleicher, Prag, 1856-57, Svo, 2 vols, , Kunnin, Wilno, 
1868, Svo : Kuisohat, Halle, 1870, &c. Svo. 

Lettish. — Maneehus, Riga, 1638, 4to ■ Elvers, ib. 1748, Svo : 
Lange, Mitau, 1777, 4to: Sjogren, Petcrsbmg, 1861, 4to: Ulmann, 
ed. Bielemtein, Riga, 1872, &c , 8vo, 

Prussian.— Bock, Konigsberg, 1769, 8vo • Hennig, ib 1785, 
Svo : Nesselmann, Berlin, 1873, Svo : Pierson, ib. 1875, Svo. 

Slavonic. 

Slavonic generally,— Franta-Sumavski (Russ. Bulg Old 
Slav Boh Polish), Praga, 1867, Svo, in progress. 

Old Slavonic. — Beruinda, Kiev, 1627, Svo ; Kuteinsk, 1663, 
4to : Polycarpi (Slav. Greek, Latin), Mosqum, 1704, 4to ; idexyeev, 
St Peteisb, 1773, Svo; 4th ed. ib 1817-19, Svo, 6 vols.. Russian 
Imp. Academy, ib. 1847, 4to, 4 vols,, MBdosich, Yindobonse, 
1860, 4to, 1862-65, Svo: Mikbailovski, St Petersb 1876, Svo: 
Oharkovski, Warschaw, 1873, Svo. 

Buesian.— Eussian Academy, St Petersburg, 1789-94, 4to, 
vols ; 1806-22; 46. 1869, 8vo, 3 vols - Dahl, Moskva, 1862-66, 
fol. 4 vols: d., ib, 1873, &c. 4to, in jtrogress. Frenoh-Germ. - 
Eng, — Reiff,46. 1862-64, 4to. German, Latin, — HbiterW, Mosk- 
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va, 1778, Svo, 2 vols,, 3d ed. 1853-55, Svo, 2 vols. - Weismann, ib. 
1731, 4to ; 1782, and frequently French, German — Nordstet, 
lb 1780-82, 4to, 2 vols Heym, Moskau, 1796-1805, 4to, 4 vols 
Booch-Arkossi and Frey, Leipzig, 1871, &c , Svo English — 
Noidstet, London, 1780, 4to . Grammatm and Parenogo, Aloslcva, 
1808-17, 4to, 4 vols. French — Tatisoheff, 2d ed St Petersb, 1798, 
Svo, 2 vols , Moskau, 1816, 4to, 2 vols • Reiff, St Petersb 1835-36, 
Svo, 2 vols • Makaioff, ib 1872, 8vo, 2 vols, 1110 pages ; 1873-4, 
12mo, 2 vols German — Pawlowski, Riga, 1869, Svo Lenstrom, 
Mitau, 1871, Svo Swedish. — G eithn, Helsingfors, 1833, 12ino 

Menrmann, ib 1846, Svo. Polish — Jakubowicz, Warszawa, 
1826-28, 8vo, 2 vols. Amszejewicz, ib 1866, Svo ■ Szlezigier, 
ib 1867, Svo Technical. — G iakoz (Gei-m ), St Petersb 1872, 
Svo Navah — Butakov, ib 1837. Dialects — North-west 
Russia Goi-baohevski (old language, in Russian), Yilna, 1874, Svo, 
418 pages White Russia Nosovich (Russian;, St Petersburg, 
1870, 4to, 760 pages Red Russia • Patritzkii (Geiman), Lemberg. 
1867, Svo, 2 vols 842 pages Ukraine Piskanov (Russian), 
Odessa, 1873, 4to, 156 pages, 

Polish.— Linde (explained m Lat Germ, and 13 Slav, dialects), 
Wavszawie, 1807-14, 4to, 6 vols 4674 pages English.— [R ykaezew- 
ski], Complete Dictionary, Berlin, 1849-61, Svo, 2 vols Ryka- 
czewski, Beilin, 1866, 16mo, 1161 pages French and German. 
— Troe, Leipz, 1742-64, Svo, 4 vols , 4th ed ib 1806-22, 4to, 
4 vols Bandtke, Bieslau, 1806, Svo, 2 vols. , 1833-39, Svo. 
French —Schmidt, Leipzig, 1870, 16mo, Russian and German. 
—Schmidt (J. A E ), Breslau, 1834, Svo. German — Miougovius, 
Komgsbeig, 1766 ; 1835, 4to , 1837 • Troianski, Berlin, 1835-38, 
Svo, 2 vols Booch-Aikossi, Leipzig, 1864-68, Svo, 2 vols 
Joidan, lb 1866, Svo. Italian. — P lazowski, Waiszawa, 1860, Svo, 
2 vols, 730 pages Russian —Potocki, Lip&k, 1873, &c , 12mo, 
"Wendish. — Matthai, Budis&sn, 1721, Svo* Bose, Gnmma, 1840, 
Svo Pfulil, w Budzsmje, 1866, Svo, 1210 pages UrPER 
Lusa-TXAN — Pfuhl and Joidan, Leipz 1844, Svo Lower Lusa- 
XIAN — Evvalir, Spreuiberg, 1847, Svo 
Bohemian. — Ilohn (Geim Lat ), Prag, 1780, 4to, 4 vols : 
Dohrowski and Hanka, ib 1802-21, 4to, 2 vols IjAT Germ. 
Hunqar — Jungmami, Praze, 1835-39, 6 vols 4to, 6316 pages. 
German. — T hdm, Prag 1805-7, Svo, 2 vols Sumavski, ib 
1844-46, Svo, 2 vols , Konenoy, ib 1855, ISino, 2 vols. Rank 
(Germ Boh ), 1860, 16mo, 775 pages. Teohnioal.— S jialny, 

lb 1864, Svo : Kheil (names of goods, Germ Boh ), ib, 1864, Svo, 
432 pages. Hunting —S patny, 1870, Svo, 137 pages 
South Slavic. — Ihchtci and Ballman, Wien, 1889-40, Svo, 2 
vols Servian. — K aranc (Germ. Lat ), ib 1818, Svo , 1852 • 

Lavrovski (Russian), StPcteisb 1870, 8vo, 814 pages Bosnian. — 
Micalia, Lauieti, 1649, Svo. Slovak - Beinolak (Lat Germ. 
Hung.), Budae, 1825-27, Svo, 6 vols Loos (Hung and Geim ), 
Pest, 1869, &c, 3 vols Slovene — Gutsmaiin, Klageufuit, 1789, 
4to : Relkovicli, Wien, 1796, 4to, 2 vols . Murko, Giatz, 1838, 
8vo, 2 vols. . Janezid, Klagenfuvt, 1851, 12mo Dalmatian. — 

Ardelio della Bella, Yenezin, 1728, Svo , 2d ed Ragusm, 1785, 
4to • StuUi, lb 1801-10, 4to, 2 vols Croatian. — llabdelich, 
Giatz, 1670, Svo . Sulek, Agram, 1854-60, Svo, 2 vols 1716 iiagea. 
Carintuian — Lexei, Leipzig, 1862, 8vo Old Servian. — 
Danitziye (Servian^ Belgrad, 1864, Svo, 3 vols 
Bulgarian — Daniel (Romaic, Albanian, Wallach, andBulganan), 
Moschopolis, 1770, Yenice, 1802, 4to English — Moise and Yas- 
siliev, Constantinople, 1860, 8vo. Russian — Boiogoif, Vienna, 
1872, &c., 8vo 

Ugrian 

TTgnan, Comparative — Donner, Helsingfors, 1874, Svo, in 
progress Budenz (Ugiian-Magyar), Budapest, 1872-76, Svo. 

liappish. — Manualc, Holnum, 1648, Svo Fjellstrom, ib. 1738, 
8vo. Leem and Sandberg, Havn, 1768-81, 4to, 2 paits Lindahl 
and Oehrling, Holm 1780, Svo. North Lappish,— S tookflelit, 
Chnstiama, 1852, Svo 

Finnish. — Juslenius, Holmice, 1745, 4to, 567 pages ; Roavull, 
Ahose, 1826, 4fco, 2 vols. : Europieus, Helsingissa, 1862-63, lOmo, 2 
vols., 742 pages; Lunin, Deipt, 1863, 8vo Eurdn, Tavashuus, 
1860, Svo : Anlman, ib. 1864, Svo: Wiedemann, St Petersb. 1869, 
4to . Godenhjelm (Germ ), Helsingfors, 1871 : Lonnrot, Hclsm- 
gissa, 1874 (A to M). Naval.— SL jeincreutz, ib 1863, Svo. 

Esthonian. — Hupei, Mitan, 1818, Svo, 832 pages . Kdrber, 
Dorpat, 1860, 8vo : Wiedemann, Petersb. 1809, 4to, 1002 pages : 
Amiuoff (Esth -Finnish), Helsingissa, 1869, Svo : Moves (Russian), 
Riga, 1876, 12mo. 

Permian. — Rogord (Russian), St Petersb. 1869, Svo, 420 pages. 
Votiak. — Wiedemann, Reval, 1847, Svo : Alilqiust, Holsingiors, 
1856, 4to 

Cheremiss. — Budenz, Pest, 1866, 8vo, 

Ersa-Mordvine. — Wiedemann, St. Petersb. 1865, 4to. Mok- 
SHA-Mordvine. — ^A hlquist, tb. 1862, Svo. 

Hrmgarian — Szabo, Kassan, 1792, 8vo : Guezor and Fogarazi 
(Hung. Academy), Pesth, 1862, 8vo, in progiess. ENGLISH. — 
DoUos, Pesth, 1860, Svo. French.— K iss, A 1844, 12mo, 2 vols,: 
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Karady, Leipz. 1848, 12mo Mole, Pe&t 1365, 8vo, 2 vols Gee- 
MAJT —Schuster, 'Wien, 1838, 8vo Bloch, Pesth, 1857, 4to, 2 
vols Ballagi, 1857, 8vo, 1862-64, 8vo, 2 toIs Loos, 1870, 
8vo, 914 pages Etymological — Dankovshy (Lat -Germ. ), Press- 
hurg, 1853, 8vo Kresznerics (under loots, in. Hung ), Budan, 
1831-32, 4to, 2 vols Podhor&ky (from Chinese roots, m Germ.), Buda- 
pest, 1877, 8vo He-w 'W oEDS.— Kunoss, Pesth, 1836, 8vo; 1844. 

Gipsy — Bischoff, Ilmenau, 1827, 8vo : Tnuallo, Madrid, 1844, 
8vo Jimenes, Sevilla, 1846, 16mo Baudnmont, Bordeaux, 1862, 
8vo. Yaillant, Pans, 1868, 8vo Paspati, Constantinople, 1870, 
4to Bonow, Romany Lam Lil, London, 1874, 8vo • Smart and 
Crofton, London, 1875, 8vo 

ALTDaniaii. — Blanchus, Eom®, 1635, 8vo . EahaHioti (Eomaic, 
TVallach Alb), Yemce, 1770, 8vo . Xylander, Frankfurt a. M. 
1835, 8vo Hahn, Jena, 1854, 4to Rossi da Montalto, Roma, 

1866, 8 VO 

Turkish. — ^A jrab Pees. — ^E aaad Eifendi, Constantmople, 1802, 
fol. Romaic — ^Alexandndes, Vienna, 1812, 4to. Poltglotts — 
Pianzola (Ital , Greo. volgare, e Tuica), Padova, 1789, 4to 
Ciakciak (Ital , Armeno, Turco), Yenezia, 1804, 4to, 2d ed 1829' 
Azanan (ERenico, Ital , Arm , Turco), Vienna, 1848, fivo Mechi- 
taiTst Congregation (Ital , Francese, Ann , Turco), %l 1846, 8vo. 
Latin — Mesgnien-Meninski, Yiennse, 1680, fol 3 vols , ed 
Jenisch and Klezl, %b 1780-1802, fol. 4 vols. English — Sauer- 
wein, London, 1855, 12mo Redhonse, i,h. 1856, 8to, 1176 pages' 
Id , Eng Turkish, it 1860, 8vo Feench. — E ieffer and Bianchi 
(Turk.-Er.), Pans, 1835-37, 2 vol 2118 pages . Bianchi (Fr -Turk.) 
Paris, 1843-46, Svo, 2 vols 2287 pages ; 1850, 8vo, 2 vols : 
Mallouf, ii 1863-67, Svo, 2 vols Feenoh and Gbeman. — 
Zenker (Arab , Pars ), Lcipz 1862-76, 4to, 2 vols, 982 pages 
Geeman. — K orabinsky, Pxessbuig, 1783, Svo Yamb4ry, Con- 
stantinode, 1858, Svo. Italian —M olina, Roma, 1641, 8vo 
Masais, Firenze, 1677, Svo . Oiadyrgy, Milano, 1832-4, 4to, 2 
vols. Russian — Budagov (Comparative lexicon of the Turkish- 
Taitar dialects), St Petersburg, 1869, Svo, 2 vols 

ASIA. 

Semiizc. 

Semitic. — P olygiotts. — Thumeissiua, Berolini, 1585, fol' 
Thorndike, London, 1635, fol . Schindler, Pentaglotton, Frankf. 
ad M 1653, fol Hottinger, Heptaglotton, td 1661, fol • Castellus, 
London, 1669, fol 2 vols. (Hebrew, Ohaldaic, Syriac, Samantan, 
Jlthiopic, and Arabic in one alphabet, Persian separately. It 
occupied him for seventeen years, duiing which he worked sixteen 
to eighteen hours a day) : Otho, Frankf. a M. 1702, 4to (the same 
la^uages with Eabbimcal) 

Hebrew. — ^About 875, Zemaoh, head of the school of Pum- 
beditha, wrote a Talmudical dictionary of words and things, 
arranged in alphabetical order, which is lost About 880, Jehu- 
dah ben ’Alan, of Tiberias, and Jehudah ibu Eoreish, of Tahuit, in 
Morocco, wrote Hebrew dictionaries. Saadia ben Joseph (bom 8926 
died 942), of Fajyto, in Upper Egypt, wrote jniK nsp, probably a 
Hebrew-Arabic dictionaiy. Menaidiem ben Jacob Ibn Sarfik (bom 
910, died about 970), of Tortosa and Cordova, wrote a copious 
Hebrew dictionary, first printed by Herschell F Filipowski, Edin- 
burgh, 1865, Svo, from five MSS. David ben Abraham, of Fds, wrote, 
in Arabic, a large Hebrew dictionary, the MS of which, a quarto 
of 313 leaves on cotton paper, was found about 1830 by A. Fuko- 
mtz, of Eupatoiia, in the cellai of a Earaite synagogue in Jeru- 
salem The age of this work cannot be aseertamed About 1050, 
All ben Suleimdn wrote a dictionary in Arabic, on the plan of that 
of David ben Abraham The MS of 429 leaves belongs to Firko- 
witz Haja ben Shenra, the famous teacher of the Academy of 
Pumbeditha, wrote a Hebrew dictionary in Arabic, called OMvi 
(The Gathermg), ananged alphabetically m the order of the last 
radical letter This dictionary is lost, as well as that of the Span- 
laid Isaac hen Saul, of Lucena. Iona ibn Ganach, of Cordova, 
bom about 986, wrote a Hebrew dictionary in Arabic caUed 
el Azul (Book of Roots) This, as well as a Hebrew translation by 
Samuel ibn Tab6n, is extant in MS , and was used by Gesenins 
m his Thesaurus Rabbi David ben Joseph Emchi died 
soon after 1232 His lexicon of roots, called o’E/iiy, was prmted 
at Maples 1490, fol , Constantmople, 1513, fol , Maples, 1491, 
Svo ; Yemce, 1552 , Berolim, 1838, 4to Tishiv (The Tishbite), by 
Elijah ben Asher, the Levite, so called because it contained 712 
roots, was printed at Isny 1541, Svo and 4to, and often afterwards 
Latin — Munster, Basilese, 1523, Svo ; 5 editions to 1664 . Zamora, 
Oompluti, 1526, fol. . Pellicanus, Aigentorati, 1540, foL Reuchlin, 
Basil 1556, fol Avenarius, 'Wittebergse, 1568, fol., auctos, 1589 
Pagnini, Lugd Bat 1676, fob; 1577, Genevas, 1614- Buxtorf, 
Basil 1607, Svo ; 1615 ; and many other editions Frey (Lak-Eng ), 
2d ed London, 1815, Svo • Gesemus, Thesawus, Leips 1829-58, 
4to, 3 vols English — B ale, London, 1767, 4to' Parkhurst, %b, 
1792, 4to ' Lee, 1840, Svo: Gesemus, translated by Robinson, 
f5. 1844, Svo , by Tregelles, %b 1846, 4to • Fuerst, 4th ed. transl 
by Davidson, ^5. 1866, Svo; 1871, Svo, 1547 pages. Fehnoh., — 


Leigb, Amst 1703, 4to Glaiie, Pans, 1830, 8vo 1843 GeE- 
MAN —Gesemus, Leipzig, 1810-12, Svo, 2 vols Fuerst zb 1842 
16mo ; tb. 1876, Svo, 2 vols Italian —Modena, Yenetia, 1612’ 
4to , 1640 Coen, Reggio, 1811, Svo • Fontanella, Yenezia. 1824 
Svo Dutch. — W aterman, Rotterdam, 1859, &c , Svo. Hun- 
GAEiAN — Ehrentbeil (Pentateuch), Pest, 1868, Svo Romaic — 
Loundes, Melite, 1845, Svo, 987 pages 

Babhinical andOhaldee.- Nathanben Jebielof Eomewrote 
in the begmnmg of the 12th century a Talmudic dictionary 
Aruch, printed 1480 (?), s Z , f ol ; Pesaro, 1517, fol , Yenico, 1531 
and often Isaiah ben Loeb, Berlin, wrote a supplement to Arue7i, 
vol. i , Bresslau, 1830, Svo ; vol ii to n), lYien, 1859, Svo 
Munster, Basil, 1527, 4to , 1530, fol. Ehjahben Asher, the Levite, 
transl. by Fagms, Isnre, 1641, fol , Yenet 1560 David ben Isaac 
de Pomis, Zctiyiach Damd, Tenet 1587, fol • Buxtoif, Basile®, 
1639, fol , ed. Fischer, Leips 1866-76, 4to; Otho, Geneva, 1675, 
Svo, Altona, 1757, Svo Zanohm, Patavn, 1747, 8vo' Hornheim, 
HaUe, 1807, Svo Landau, Piag, 1819-24, Svo, 5 vols. ■ Dessauer, 
Erlangen, 1838, Svo Mork {z e , Eorn), Gnmma, 1842, 4to • 
Schonhak, Waischau, 1858, Svo, 2 vols. Taegums — Levy, Leip- 
zig, 1866-68, 4to, 2 vols., 1875 Id (Eng.), London, 1869, 8vo, 
2 vols Talmud — Lowy (m Heh ), Wien, 1863, Svo Levy, Leip- 
zig, 1876, &c., 4to. Peayeb-Book — Hecht, Ereuznach, I860, 
Svo : Mathan, Berlin, 1854, 12mo Synonyms — Pantavitius, 
Lodevse, 1640, fol. Foeeign Woeds — Rabeim, Lemherg, 1857, 
Svo, &c Jewish-Gbeman — Callenberg, HaUe, 1736, Svo ' Yoll- 
bedmg, Hambuig, 1808, Svo: Stern, Munchen, 1833, Svo, 2 vols.* 
Theile, Berhn, 1842-43, Svo, 2 vols : Av6'Lallemant, Las Lmtsche 
Gaunejthum, Lexpzic, 1868, Svo, 4 vols, vol iv pp 321-512. 

Phcenipiaxi. — M A. Levy, Breslau, 1864, Svo. 

Samaritan — Grinesius, Altdorphi, 1613, 4to * Mormi, Parisiis, 
1657, 12mo • HiUigenis, Wittebergse, 1679, 4to : CeUarius, Cizae, 
1682, 4to , Frankof. 1706 ; Umemann, Leipsiea, 1837, 8vo • 
Micholls, London, 1859, 8 yo. 

Assyrian — ^Moms, London, 1868, Svo, 3 vols. Peopee Makes. 
— ^Menant, Pans, 1861, Svo. 

Accadian. — Lenormant, Pans, 1875, Svo. 

Synac — Joshua ben Ah, a physician, whohved about 886, made 
a Syro-Arabic lexicon, of which there is an MS. in the Vatican. 
Hoffinann printed this lexicon from Alif to Mim, from a Gotha MS., 
Eiel, 1874, 4to Joshua bar Bablul, living 963, wrote another, great 
part of which Castelh put mto his lexicon His MS. is now at Cam- 
budge, and, with those at Florence and Oxford, was used by Bern- 
stein Elias bar Shinaya, bom 975, metropolitan of Misibis, 1009, 
wiote a Syriac and Arabic lexicon, entitled Ht Tarjuman fi 

Taalem Loghat es Silrzdn (Book called the Interpreter for teaching 
the Language of the Syrians), of which there is a MS. in the British 
Museum It was translated mto Latin by Thomas h Novaria, a 
Minorite friar, edited by Germauus, and published at Rome by 
Obiemus, 1636, Svo. It is a classified vocabulary, divided in 80 
chapters, each containing several sections Crinesms, Wittebergse, 
1612, 4to Buxtorf, Basile®, 1622, 4to . Ferrarius, Eomae, 1622, 
4to Trost, Oothenis Anbaltor. 1643, 4to : Gutbir, Hamhurgi, 1667, 
Svo Schaaf, Lugd. Bat. 1708, 4to : Zanohni, Patavii, 1742, 4to . 
Castellus, ed Michselis, Gottingen, 1788, 4to, 2 vols . Bernstein, 
Berlin, 1857, &c fol. . Smith (Robt. Paine), Dean of Canterbury, 
Oxonu, 1868, &c fob; fasc. 1-3 contain 638 pages. Zmgerle, 
Romoe, 1873, Svo, 148 pages 

Arabic. — ^The native lexicons are very many, voluminous, and 
copious. In the preface to his great Arabic-English lexicon, Lane 
describes 33, the most remarkable of which are — ^the Lyii, so called 
from the letter which begins its alphabet, commonly ascribed to El 
Khaleel, (who died betore A h. 176 [a d. 791], aged 74 : the 
Sihah of El Jowharee (died 398 [1003] ) ; the Mohham of Ibn 
Seedah the Andalusian, who was blind, and died A.H 468 [a.d, 
1066], aged about 60' the Asas of Ez Zama^sharee (bom 467 
[1075], died 638 [1144]), "a most excellent repertory of choice 
words and phrases ” . the Lzsdn el ’Arab of Ibn Mukarram (born 
630 [1232], died 711 [1311] ); Lane’s copy is m 28 vols 4to : the 
Kamoos (The Sea) of El Feroozdbadee (born 729 [1328], died 816 
[1413] )' the Taj elAroos, by MmtadaEz Zebadee (bom a.d 1732, 
died 1791) — ^the copy made for Lane is in 24 vols thick 4to. The 
Sihali was prmted Hardervioi Getorum, 1774, 4to, Bulak, 1865, 
fol. 2 vols, . Kamoos, Calcutta, 1817, fol, 2 vols. , Bombay, 1855, 
fol 920 pages : Svrr el Zagal, by Farish esh Sbidiac, Tunis, fol. 
609 pages Muheet al Muheet, by Beitrua A1 Bustelnee, Beyrout, 
1867-70, 2 vols. 4to, 2358 pages (abridged as Kafr Al Muheet, zb 
1867-69, 2 vols. Svo, 2352 pages), is excellent for spoken Arabic. 
Peesian. — ^T he Soorah, by Jumd, Calcutta, 1812-16, 2" rolb 4to 
ScurnachsJicmz Lexicon, ed. Wetzstein, Leipz 1846, 4to; I860’ 
Muviakhal al Loghat, Calcutta, 1808 ; ib 1836 ; Lucknow, 1845 ; 
Bombay, 1862, 8vo, 2 vols. : Mmtaha VArgM,, 4 vols. fol 1840 : 
Shams al IrngTwA, Bombay, 1860, fol. 2 vols 509 pages Tuekish — 
Aehierz Kahir, Constantiiiople, 1827, fol. " M Kamoos, ib 1816, 
fol 3 vols., tianslated by Agau Effendi, Botilac, 1835, fol 3 vols - 
jEI iSihah, translated by Al Y^ni, ' Constantinople, 1728, fol. 2 
vols. , 1766-56 ; Septan, 1802; fol, ;2 iTo1s, Latin — R aphelengius, 
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Leiden, 1613, fol Giggems, Medzolani, 1632, fol 4 vols • Golius, 
Lugd, Bat, 1653, CoL (the best except Lane's) ■ Jalm, Vmdobonse, 
1802, 8vo . "Freytag, Halle, 1830-38, 4 vols 4to ; abridged, ib 
1837, 4tQ EsaLiSH. — Catafago (Arab -Eng and Eng. -Arab ), 
London, 1858, Svo, 2 vols.; 2d ed 1873, 8vo Lane, London, 
1863-74, fol book i. parts i.-Y 2218 pages. Tb.e Arabic title is 
MiM el Katnoos, meaning either The Flow of the Sea, or The 
Extension of the Kamoos It was undertaken in 1842, at the sug- 
gestion and at the cost of the late duke of Horthumbeiland, then 
Lord Prudhoe, by Mr Lane, who returned to Egypt for the purpose, 
and lived in Oairo for seven years to study, and obtain copies of, 
the great MS lexicons m the libraries of the mosques, few of which 
had Wr been seen by a European, and which were so qmckly dis- 
appearing through decay, caielessness, aud theft, that the means of 
composing such a work would not long have existed. His work is 
divided into two books, the first, to he completed in 8 parts, con- 
taiumg words and meanings commonly known, to learned Arabs ; 
the second, those that are of rare occurrence, and not commonly 
known. It does not contain piopei names or modern woids. Tho 
publication, mterrupted by his death, wdl be eanied on by his 
nephew, Mr Stanley Lane Poole The pi efaee to Part vi. , now in the 
press, will state fully how far Mr Lane had advanced in this work, 
and what materials ha has left for continuing it. Dr Badger is pie- 
parmg an Enghsh-Arabic dictionary of at least 1000 pages 4to, 
which will he veiy useful when finished Hewman (modern), 
ih. 1872, 8vo, 2 vols 856 pages. Febkoh — Rnphy (Fr -Ai ), 
Pans, 1802, 4to : Bochtor (do ), Pans, 1828, 4to, 2 vols ; 2d ed. 
il. 1850 Poland de Bussy (Algiers, Fr -Ar ) Alger, 1835, 16mo Id., 
1836, 8vo , 1839 Berggren (Fr.-vulg Ar , Syria and E^pt), Hpsala, 
1844, 4to : Faihat (Germauos), levu par Rochaxd ed Dahdah, Mar- 
seille, 1849, 4to Biberstem Kasimirski, Pans, 1846, 8vo, 2 vols , 
1853-56 , 1860, 2 vols 3032 pages • Maicel (vulgar dialects of 
Africa), Pans, 1830 ; 1835, 8vo , 1837 ; enlarged, 1869, 8vo. 
Paulmier (Algena), 2d ed Pans, 1860, 8vn 931 pages ; 1872 
Bernard (Egypt), Lyon, 1864, 18mo. Cache, Beyrouth, 1862, 8vo, 
1867: Har Bey (A Calfa), 2ded. Pans, 1872, 12mo, 1042 pages. 
Cheibonneau (wntten language), Pans, 1876, 2 vols. 8vo Id. 
(Pr.'Al.), Pans, 1872, 8vo . Beausiei (Algiers, Tunis, legal, epis- 
tolary), Alger, 1871, 4to, 764 pages; 1873. Geeman. — Sey- 
farth (Algeria), Grimma, 1849, 16mo. Wolff (Mod. An), Leipzig, 
1867, 8vo wahrmund (do ), Giessen, 1870-75, 8vo, 4 vols 
Italiah. — G ermane, Roma, 1636, 8vo , (Ar. Lat It ), Romse, 1639, 
fol : Diniomrio, Bolilak, 1824, 4to Schiapaielli, Firenze, 1871, 
4to, 641 pages. Spanish.— A lcala, Gienada, 1505, 4to . Caffes, 
Madrid, 1787, fol 3 vols Sinn Technical Teems — Abd Errahin, 
ed. Sprenger, Calcutta, 1845, 8vo Technical Teems oe the 
Mussulman Boibnobs — ^Abd al Hagg and Gholam Kadir, Calcutta, 
1863-62, 4to, 1693 pages. Medical Teems. — P haraon and Bei- 
therand, Pans, 1860, 12mo. MateeiaMedioa.— M uhammedAbd 
Allah Shuazi, Ulfas, Udmyeh, translated by Gladwin (Eng. Pers. 
Hmdi), Calcutta, 1793, 4to, 1441 words. Homs des Ybtements 
—D ozy, Amst. 1845, 8V0 WdETEE m ENrGEGENSESETZTEN 
Bedeutungen. — ^E edslob, Gottingen, 1873, 8vo Koean. — ^W illmet 
(also m Harinum et vitam Timuri), Lugd Bat. 1784, 4to , Amst 
1790' Fluegol, CoTmrdmtia, liti-ps. 1842, 4to. Vfaiice, Dictiomry 
md Glossmji London, 1873, 4to. El Tabeisi’s Logic.— M ir Abufeth 
(French), Boulac, 1842, 8vo, Maltese,— V assali, Romse, 1796, 4to: 
Falzon ^Malt. Ital Eng.), Malta, s.a. 8vo. Vella, Livorno, 1843, 8vo 

Armenian. — ^Meohitar, Venice, 1749-69, 4to, 2 vols . Avedi- 
chiam, Surmelian, and Aucher [Aukenan], ib. 1836-37, 4to, 2 vols . 
Aucher, ib. 1846, 4to Polyglot,— V illa (Arm -vulg , htterabs, 
Lat. IndicEc et Gallicce), Romoe, 1780. Geebk and Latin — Lazar- 
ists, Venice, 1836-7, 4to, 2 vols 2217 pages, Latin.— R ivola, Me- 
diolani, 1621, fol. . Hieiszesovicz, Romse, 1695, 4to, ViUotte, ^b. 1714, 
fol . Mechitar, Veaotiee, 1747-03, 4to, 2 vols, English,— A uohei, 
Venice, 1821-26, 4to, 2 vols Feenoii.— A ucher, Vemse, 1812-17, 
8vo, 2 vols : (Fr.-Am. Turc ), ib. 1840, 4to: Eminian, Vienna, 
1853, 4to . Calfa, Paris, 1851, 8vo, 1016 pages; 1872 Italian — 
Oiakoialc, Venezia, 1837, 4to. Russian.— K liudobashev [Kliuta- 
pashian], Moskva, 1888, 8vo, 2 vols. Russ. Aem.— A damdarov, 
1821, 8vo: Popov, ib. 1841, 8vo, 2 vols. Modeen Woeds. — 
Riggs, Smyrna, 1847, 8vo, 

Georgian. — ^PaoUni (Ital.), Roma, 1629, 4to‘ Klaproth (Ei.), 
Pans, 1827, 8vo : Tshubinov (Russian, French), St Peteisburg, 1840, 
4to ; 1846, 8vo, 2 vols. 1187 pages, 

Circassian, — Loewo, London, 1864, 8vo, 

Ossetic.' — Sjdgien, St Petersh. 1844, 4to. 

Kurd. — Garzoni, Roma, 1787, 8vo' Leroh (German), St Peters- 
burg, 1867, 8vo; Id. (Russian), ib. 1866-58, 8vo. 

Persian . — BoorTiam Q/ztm, arranged by 1. Roebuck, Calcutta, 
1818, 4to . Surltm i Kat%> Boulak, 1836, fol. • Mohammed Kazxm, 
Tabriz, 1844, fol. : Haft Ktilzum (The Seveu Seas), by Ghazi ed dm 
Haydar, King of Oude, Lucknow, 1822, fol. 7 vols. Akabio. — 
Shmis ool Zoffhat, Calcutta, 1806, 4to, 2 vols. Tuekish, —Ibrahim 
Effen^, Farhangi Bhvluri, ib. 1742, fol 2 vols. 22,630 words, 
and 22,460 poetiottl quotations: Surlian JTah, by Ibn Kalif, trans- 


lated by Ahmed Asm Aintabi, ib. 1799, fob; Boulac, 1836, fol.' 
Hayret Effendi, ib. 1826, 8vo, Aemenian — Douzean, Constan- 
tinople, 1826, fol. Bengali —Jay Gopal, Seiampore, 1818, 8vo 
Latin. — V ullers (Zend appendix), Bonnse ad Ehen. 1855-68, 4to, 2 
vols 2544 pages; Supplement of Roots, 1867, 142 pages English. 
—Gladwin, Malda in Bengal, 1780, 4to , Calcutta, 1797 Kirkpatrick, 
London, 1785, 4to . Moises, Newcastle, 1794, 4to . Rousseau, 
London, 1802, 8vo; 1810: Richardson (Arab, and Pers), ib. 
1780-1800, fol 2 vols.; ed. Wilkins, ib 1806-10, 4to, 2 vols.; 
ed Johnsou, ib. 1829, 4to Ramdhen Sen, Calcutta, 1829, 8vo; 
1831: Tucker (Eng -Pera ), Loudon, 1850, 4to . Johnson (Pers. and 
Arab.), ib. 1852, 4to Palmer, ib. 1876, 8vo, 726 pages Feenou. 
— Handjeri (Pers , Arab , and Tuikish), Moscou, 1841, 4to, 3 vols, 
2764 pages Bei'g4, Leipzig, 1869, 12mo. _ Geeman —Richardson, 
tianslated by Wahl as Orientalische Sihliotheqv.e, Lemg, 1788-92, 
8vo, 3 vols Italian — Angelas a S Josepbo [i e Labrosse] (Ital. 
Lat. Fr.), Amst 1684, fol 

Old Persian.— (Cnneiform). Benfey (German), Leipzig, 1847, 
8vo. Spiegel (id. ), ib. 1862, Svo- Kossovich (Latm), Petiopoli, 1872, 
8to, 

Zend — Justi, Leipzig, 1864, 4to . Vullers, Persian Lexicon, 
Appendix . Lagarde, Leipzig, 1868, Svo 

'PaMa-vi.—-An old Pahlavi and Pazend Glossary, translated by 
Destur Hoshengi Jamaspji, ed. Haug, London, 1867, Svo, 1870, Svo: 
West, Bombay, 1874, Svo 

Indian Languages. 

Indian T’m.nis —The Indian Vocabulary, London, 1788, 16mo: 
Gladwin, Calcutta, 1797, 4to. Roberts, London, 1800, Svo Rons' 
sean, ib 1802, Svo Roebuck (naval), ib. 1813, 12mo ' C P Biownj 
^illah Did., Madias, 1852, Svo Robinson (Bengal Coiuts), Cal- 
cutta, 1854, Svo; 1860 Wilson, London, 1856, 4to. Fallon, Cal- 
cutta, 1858, Svo. 

Sanskrit. — Amaiasimha (hved before a.d. 1000), Anarakoahet, 
Calcutta, 1807, Svo; ib. 1834, 4to, Bombay, 1860, 4to; Lucloiow, 
1863, 4to; Madras, 1870, 8vo, m Grantha characters; Cottayam, 
1873, Svo, m Malayalim oharacteis; Benares, 1867, fol with 
Amaraviveka, a commentary ’by Mahesvara. Rajah Eadhakanta 
Deva, Sc^dahalpadrumO', Calcutta, 1821-67, 4to, 8 vols. 8730 
pages; 2d ed 1874, &c. ‘ Bhattachdiya, Sabdastoim Mahamdln, 
c3cntta, 1869-70, Svo, parts i.-vii 628 pages. Abhidhanaratna- 
mala, by Halayudha, ea Aufxeoht, Loudon, 1861, Svo : Vaclm- 
spaiya, by Taranatha Tarka.vachaspati, Calcutta, 1873, &o., 4to (pait 
i to vii., 1680 pages) Bengali —Sabdasindhu, Calcutta, 1808 : 
Amarakosa, translated by Ramodoyu Bidjalunker, Calcutta, 1831, 
4to' Mattmrana Taikaiatna, Sabdasmdarbhasindlm, Calcutta, 
1863, 4i:o. Maeathi — ^Ananta Sastii Talekar, Poona, 1868, Svo, 
495 pages: Madhava CJiandoia, Bombay, 1870, 4to, 696 pages. 
^mjVav.—Amarakoaha, Madras, 1861 , ed. Zala, with Gurubalala 
yrabodlnka, a commentary, ib 1861, 4to; with the same, ib 1876, 
4to, 616 pages , with Amarajyadaparijata (Sans & Tel ), by Vavilla 
Ramasvani Sastri, ib 1862, 4to ; ib 1863, Svo ; 8d ed. by Jngan- 
mohana Tarkalankara and Khetiamohana, 187^ &c , parts x.-iv. 
600 pages : Sana Pracasa Row, SarvaSahda-Sambodhini, %b. 1875, 
4to, 1064 pages. Tibetan and Mongol — Schiefner, JBuddMstiacha 
Tnglotte, Petersburg, 1859, fol , the Vyupaiti or Maliavyupaiti 
from the Tanguir, vm, 123 of the Sutra. Latin.— Paulmus a Saiieto 
Bartholomeo, Amarasmha, sectio i, de coelojRomie, 1798, 4to' Bopp, 
Berhn, 1828-30, 4to ; 2d ed. 1840-44 ; 3d, 1866, 4to. English — 
Amarakosha, transl. by Colebrooke Serampore, 1808, 4to; 1845, 
8to: Rousseau, London, 1812, 4to: Wilson, Calcutta, 1819, 4to; 2d 
ed. 1832 . ed. Goldatucker, Berlin, 1862, &c., foho, to be m 20 paits , 
Yates, Calcutta, 1846, 4to • Benfey, London, 1865, Svo; Ram 
Jasen, Benares, 1871, Svo, 7X3 pages: Williams, Oxford, 1872, 4to, 
English-Sanskeit — ^Williams, London, 1861, 4to. Feenoii — 
Amarakosha, transl by Loiseleur Dealongchamps, Paris, 1839-45, 
Svo, 2 vols. 796 pages: Buinouf and Leupol, Haney, 1863-64, Svo. 
Geeman. — ^Bohtlinglc and Roth St Petersburg, 1853, &c., 4io, 7 
vols. to 1876, Italian. — Gubematis, Tonno, 1856, &c., Svo, un- 
finished, 2 parts. Russian — Kossovich, St Petersburg, 1869, Svo. 
Roots — Wilkins, London, 1815, 4to ; Rosen, Berolini, 1827, Svo . 
Westergaard, Bonnee, 1840-41 , 8vo ; Vishnu Parasurama Sastri 
Pandita (Sans, and Marathi), Bombay, 1866, Svo. Taranathu Tar- 
kavachaspati, Lhatupadwrsa, Calcutta, 1869, Svo: Leupol, Pans, 
1870, 8vo. SYNONXMa.—AbMdhanacintamani, by Hemachadra, 
ed. Colebrooke, Calcutta, 1807, Svo ; translated by Bohtlingk and 
Rieu (German), St Petersburg, 1847, Svo. Homonyms. — Medini- 
kara, M^mikosTia, Benares, 1866, 4to; Calcutta, 1869, Svo; ib. 
1872, Svo. Deeivatxyes. — ^Hirochand and Rooji Bangit, Lhatu- 
mapfari, Bombay, 1866, 18vo. Teohnioal Teems oe the HyAya 
PirjLOSOTHY. — Nydyadcosa, by Bhimachfirya JhalaMkar (Sanskrit), 
Bombay, 1876, Svo, 183 pages, RiG Veda.— Grasamann, Leipzig, 
1878-76, Svo. 

Bengali. — Manoel, Lisboa, 1743, 8vo ; Forsto,r, Oaloutta, 
1799-1802, 4to, 2 vols, 893 pages : Carey, Serampore, 1816-26, 
4to, 2 vols. ; ed. Marshman, ib. 1827-28, Svo, 2 vols ; 8d ed. ib. 
1864-67, 8vo; abridged by Marshman, ib. 1866, Svo ; ib. 1871, 8ro, 
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2 Tols 933 pages Morton, Calcutta, 1828, Svo. Houghton, 

1833, 4to Adea, SMbdabudhi, Calcutta, 1854, 604 pao-es. English. 
— Ram Comul Sen, zb. 1834, 4to, 2 vols , London, 1835, 4to 
D’Rozario, Calcutta, 1837, Svo- Adea, Abhidan, Calcutta, 1854, 
761 pages English Lat, — Eamkissen Sen, ib 1821, 4to Eng - 
Beng and J^Ianipuei — LGordon], Calcutta, 1837, Svo. 

Canarese — Reeve, Madras, 1824-32, 4to, 2 vols ; ed Sander- 
son, Bangalore, 1858, 8vo, 1040 pages, abridged by the same, 1858, 
Svo, 276 pages ]>ictionamLm Ganarcnse, Beugalori, 1855, Svo 
School DiCLionary, Mangalore, 1876, Svo, 575 pages 

Dardic Languages — Leitner (Aston, Ghilghiti, Chilasi, and 
dialects of Shina, viz., Arnyia, Khajuna, and Kalasha), Lahore, 
1S68, 4to 

Guzarati —(English) Miiza Mohammed Catuim, Bombay, 1846, 
4to ; Shapurji Edalji, tb. 1868, Svo, 896 pages Earsan da-g Mulii, 
ib 1868, Syo, 643 pages. 

Hindi — Roussean, London, 1812, 4to Adam, Calcutta, 1829, 
Svo Thompson, zb 1846, Svo Bale, London, 1876, Svo, 809 pages 
English — Adam, Calcutta, 1833, Svo English, Uuntr, and 
Hindi. — Mathnraprasada Misra, Benares, 1865, Svo, 1345 pages 

Hindustani. — Ferguson, London, 1773, 4to' Gilchiist, Calcutta, 
1800, Svo , ed Hunter, Edinb 1810 , Loud 1825 Taylor, Cal- 
cutta, 1808, 4to, 2 vols Gladwin, (Persian and Hind ), Calcutta, 
1809, Svo, 2 vols. Shakespeare, London, 1817, 4to; 1820, 1834; 
1849 Forbes, London, 1847, 8vo, 1857 Bertiand (French), Pans, 
1858, 8vo- Bnce, London, 1864, 12ino. Fallon, Banaras, 1876, &c., 
to be in about 25 parts and 1200 pages English. — Gilchrist, 
1787-80, 4to, 2 parts- Thompson, Serampore, 1838, Svo. 

Kashmiri. — Elmslie, London, 1872, 12mo 

Khassia — ^Roberta, Calcutta, 1875, 12ino 

Malayalim,-— Fahncius and Breithaupt, Weperg, 1779, 4to • 
Bailey, Gottayam, 1846, Svo Gundert, Mangaloie, 1871, Svo, 
1171 pages 

Marathi —Carey, Serampore, 1810, Svo • Kennedy, Bombay, 
1824, fol Juguiinauth Shastn Kramavant, Bombay, 1829-31, 4to, 

3 vols Molesworth, zb 1831, 4to , 2d ed. 1847, 4to ; ed Candy, 
Bombay, 1857, 4to, 957 pages; abridged by Baba Padmanji, ib 
1863, 8vo , 2d ed, (abridged), London, 1876, Svo, 644 pages 
English,— Molesworth, Bombay, 1847, 4to 

Oriya — Mohunpersaud Takoor, Seiampoie, 1811, Svo; Sutton, 
Cuttack, 1841-48, Svo, 3 vols, 856 pages, 

Pali.— Clough, Oolumbo, 1824, 8vo> Moggallana Theio (a Sin- 
ghalese puest of the 12tli century), Ahhidhctnct^piJcct (Pali -Eng.- 
Singhalese), ed Waskeduwe Subheti, Oolumbo, 1865, 8vo- Childers, 
Loudon, 1872-5, Svo, 658 pages. Roots — Silavamsa, DJiatuman- 
}zisa (Pall,, Sing , and Eng ), Colombo, 1872, Svo 

Prakrit -Debus, Radices, Bonnie ad Rh., 1839, Svo. 

Punjahi.— Starkey, 1860, 8 yo; Lodiana Mission, Lodiana, 
1854-60, 444 pages 

Pushtu or Afghan.— Dom, St Petersb 1846, 4to • Raverty, 
London, 1860, 4to ; 2d ed zb 1867, 4to’ Behew, 1867, Svo. 

Smdhi.— Eastwick, Bombay, 1843, fol, 73 pages. Stack, iJ, 
1865, 8vo 2 vols 

Singhalese,— Clough, Colombo, 1821-30, Svo, 2 vols Calla- 
way (Eng , Portuguese, and Smgalese), 1818, Svo ; Id , School 
Dzi.tzonary,zb 1821, 8vo- Bndgenell (Sing. -Eng,), 1847, 18mo 

Nicholson (Eng, -Sing ), 1864, 32mo, 646 pages. 

Tamil.— Provenza (Portug ), Ambalacotse, 1679, 8vo. SadurAgu- 
rardi, wiitten by Beschi in 1732, Madras, 1827, fol , Pondicherry, 
1876, Svo, Blin (French), Pans, 1834, Svo Rottler, Madras, 1834-41, 
4to, 4 vols. Jaffna Book Society (Tamil), Jaffna, 1842, Svo, about 
58,500 words Knight and ^aulding (Eng Tam.), 1844, Svo; 
Dictionary, ib 1862, 4to Pope, 2d ed, zb. 1859, 8vo- Wmslow, 
Madras, 1862, 4to, 992 pages, 67,452 words. 

Telngu.— Campbell, Madias, 1821, 4to' 0 P. Brown, Madras, 
(Eng.-Tel.), 1862, Svo, 1429 pages Id , (Tel -Eng ), ib 1852, Svo, 
1319 pages Mixed TELUatr —Id , zb 1864, Svo. 

Thuggee.—Sleeman, Calcutta, 1830, Svo, 680 Ramasi words. 

Indo-Chinese Languages. — Leyden, Gomparabvue Yocabulary 
of Barma, Malaya, and Thai, Serampore, 1810, Svo. Annamese : 
Rhodes (Portug and Lat), Romas, 1661, 4to: Pigneauxaud Taberd, 
Fredeiiomagori, 1838, 4to: Legrand de la Liraye, Paris, 1874, Svo. 
Pauthier (Chin. Ann.-Fr. Lat,), Pans, 1867, &o , Svo. Assamese; 
Mrs Cutter, Saipur, 1840, 12mo : Bronson, London, 1876, Svo, 617 
pages. jBwmess • Hough (Eng -Burm, ), Serampore, 1825 ; Moul- 
main, 1846, Svo, 2 vols 966 pages- Judson, Omcutta, 1826, Svo; 
(Eng. Burm ), Moulmain, 1849, 4to , (Burm Eng.), ib 1862, Svo ; 
2d ed., Rangoon, 1866, Svo, 2 vols 968 pages Lane, Calcutta, 1841, 
4to Cambodian Aymomer (Fr.-Camb.), Saigon, 1874, 4to, Id. 
(Oamb -Fr.), ib. 1876, fol. Karen' Sau-kau Too (Karen), Tavoy, 
1847, 12mo, 4 vols : Mason. Tavoy, 1840, 4to. Sgau^Karen. Wade, 
ib 1849, Svo. Siamese {Than); Pallegoix (Lat, Frenoh, Kng ), 
Paris, 1864, 4to: Dicticma/rmm Latmmm Tha/i, Bangkok, 1860, 
4to, 498 pages, 

Malay. - Latin.— Haez, Rom», 1631, 4to; Batavia, 1707, 
Dutoh, — H outmann (Malay and Malagassy), Amst 1603, 4to ; 
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1673; 1680, 1687, 1703 , Batavia, 1707 Wiltens and Dankaarts, 
Gravenhaghe, 1623, 4to , Ainst 1650, 1677, Batavia, 1708, 4to* 
Heirmms, Amst 1640, 4to Gueymer, Batavia, 1677, 4to , 1708 . 
Loder, ib. 1707-8, 4to Yau der Worm, ib 1708, 4to Roorda van 
Eysinga, (Low), ib 1824-25, 8vo, 2 vols , 12th ed ’s Gravenhage, 
1863, Svo; Id (Hof, Tolks en Lagen Taal), zb. 1855, Svo Dis&ei 
and Lucardie (High Malay), Leiden, 1860, 12nio Pijnappel, Amst 
1863, Svo Badmgs, Schoonhoven, 1873, Svo. English. — Hout- 
mann (Malay and Malagassy), translated by A Spaulding, London, 
1614, 4to Bowrey, ih. 1701, 4to • Howison, ib. 1801, 4to Mars- 
den, tb 1812, 4to . Thomsen, Malacca, 1820, Svo, 1827. Crawford, 
London, 1851, Svo, 2 vols. Feench. — Boze, Pans, 1825, 16mo- 
Elout (Dutch-Malay and French-Malay), Harlem, 1826, 4to: 
Bougourd, Le Havre, 1856, Svo Richard, Paris, 1873, Svo, 2 vols.: 
Favie, Vienna, 1875, Svo, 2 vols. 

Indian. Archipelago. — JBatak Van der Tnuk, Amsterdam, 
1861, Svo, 564 pages Bugis . Mathes, Gra-^enh. 1874, Svo, 1188 
pages- Thomsen (Eng -Bugis and Malay), Singapore, 1833, 8vo. 
Dyah Hardeland (German), Amst. 185G, Svo, 646 pages Javanese 
Senerpont Domis, Samaiang, 1827, 4to, 2 vols, . Roorda van 
Eysmga, Kampen, 1SS4-35, Svo. 2 vols Geiicke, Amst. 1847, 
8vo , ed Taco Roorda, zb 1871, &c. parts i -v , 880 pages Jansz 
andKlmkert, Samarang, 1851, Svo; 1865 Favie (French), Vienne, 
1870, Svo Macassar, ilatthes, Amst 1859, Svo, 951 pages 
Sunda De Wilde (Dutch, Malay, and Sun da), Amsterdam, 1841, 
Svo Rigg (Eng ), Batavia, 1862, 4to, 573 pages Formosa Happart 
(Favorlang dialect, written about 1650), I’anupattan, 1840, 12mo 
Philippines — Tzcol Marcos, Sampaloc, 1754, fol Bisaija 
Sanchez, Manila, 1711, fol . Bergaao,i& 1735, fol. Noceda, tb 1841; 
Mentiida (also Hiligueua andHaraya), ib 1637, 4to, 1841, fol, 827 
pages. Fells de la Eiicarnaciou, ib. 1851, 4to, 2 vols 1217 pages. 
Ibanac. Bngarm,tb 1854, 4to. Hocan,a,CaiTo,tb 1849, fol. Pampanga. 
Berga6o,tb. 1732, fol, Santos, Toyahas, 1703, fol. , ib.l835, 

4to, 857 pages- Noceda and San Lucar, Manila, 1764, fol ; 1832. 

Chinese — Native Dictionaries are very numerous. Many are 
very copious and voluminous, and have passed through many 
editions. Shwo wan, by Hii Slim, is a collection of the ancient char- 
acters, about 10, 000 in number, ariangedunder540 radicals, pubhshed 
B.C, 150, usually in 12 vols Tupien, byKuYeWang, published A,D. 
530, arianged undei 642 radicals, is the basis of the Chinese Japanese 
dictionaries used m Japan . Pmg tsezi lorn pim, Pekin, 1726, Svo, 

130 vols . Pei wan yan fa (Thesaurus of Literary Phrases), 1711, 

131 vols, Svo, piepai’ed by 66 doctors of the Han lin Academy in 7 
years It contains 10,362 charaoteis, and countless combinations of 
two, thiee, or four characters, forming compound words and idioms, 
with numeious and copious q^uotations. According to Wilhams 
(On the word Shin, p, 79), an English translation would £R 140 
volumes octavo of 1000 pages each Kanghz tsze tien (Kanghi’s 
Standard or Canon of the CJhaiactei), the dictionary of Kanghi, the 
fiist emperor of the piesent dynasty, wag composed by 30 members 
of the Han hn, and published in 1716, 40 vols. 4to, with a preface by 
the emperor. It contains 49, 030 ohaiaeters, arranged under the 21 4 
radicals. It is generally in 12 vols , and is universally used m 
China, being the standard authority among native scholars for the 
readings as well as the meanings of characters Latin — ^De Guignes 
(Frencdi, Lat ), Paris, 1813, fol. ; Blaproth, Supplement, 1819 ; ed. 
Bazil, (Latin), Hong-kong, 1853, 4to Goncalves, (Lat -Chiu,), 
Macao, 1841, fol. Gallery, Systema Phonetuum, Macao, 1841, Svo: 
Schott, Vocribularzum, Berlin, 1844, 4to. English — Raper, Lon- 
don, 1807, fol 4 vols • Moriison, Macao, 1815-23, 4to, 3 parts in 
6 vols.- Medhurst, Batavia, 1842-43, 8vo, 2 vols • Thom, Canton, 

1843, Svo. Lohsoheid, Hong-kong, 1871, 4to • WiUiams, Shanghae, 
1874, 4to. Eng Chinese. — ^Mornson, part hi, - WiUiams, Macao, 

1844, Svo: Medhurst, ShEmghae, 1847-48, Svo, 2 vols HungMaou, 

Tzmgyung fanhwa (Common Words of the Red-haired Foreigners), 
1850, Svo Doolittle, Foochow, 1872, 4to, vol. i. 550 pages. 
Feench. — Gallery, Diet. Kncycloptdique, Macao and Paris, 1845 
(radicala 1-20 only). M A. H , 1876, Svo, autographid, 1730 pages, 
Feenoh-Ohin — Perny (Fi.-Latm, l^oken Mandarin), Paris, 1869, 
4to, Appendice, 1770' Lemaire andGiguel, Shanghae, 1874, 16mo 
Poethguese.— Gon 9 alves (Port-Ohm ), Macao, 1880, Svo, 2 vols., 
Id , (Chm.-Port.), ib 1833, Svo. Idioms.— Giles, ShangW, 1878, 
4to. Pheases — Yaou Pei-keen, Day yih, 1742-65, Svo, 56 vols: 
Tseen Ta-hm, Shing luy, 1863, Svo, 4 vols Classioal Expebs- 
siONS. — ^Keang Yang and 30 others, Sse Shoo teen Din, 1796, Svo, 
80 vols. Elegant Ezpebssions.— Chang ting yuh, tm 

kin, 1722, Svo, 64 vols Pheases oe three Woeds^— Juhen 
(Latm), Paris, 1864, Svo Poetical — Pei wem she ywi, 1800, 
Svo, 6 vols. Peoper Names.— F. Porter Smith (CMha; 'Japan, 
Corea, Annam, &c., Chmese-Eng,), Shanghai, 1870, Svo. Topo- 
GEAEHT— Williams, Canton, 1841, 8vo, of Towns.— 

Biot, Pans, 1842, Svo. Ancient Chaeaothes. — Foo Lwan- 
tseang, Duh shoofm luy, 1800, 8vo, 12 vols. ’ Seal Charaotee. 
— ^Heu SMn, S^o zoa/n, ed Seu Heufeh, 1527, Svo, 12 vols. 
Running Hand —St Anlane and Groeneveld (Square Characters, 
Running Hand; Running, Square), Amst 1861, 4to, 117 pages. 
Teohnioal Teems (m Buddhist translations from Sanslmt). 
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— ^Yuen Ying, Yih tsee Mng pin e, 1848, 8vo Dialects. — Amoij ; 
Douglas, London, 1873, 4to, 632 pages Macgowen, Hong-kong, 
1869, 8vo, Oanion Yu Heo-iaoo and Wan ke-sliih, Keang hoo chih 
tuh fun yun iso yacu ho tseih, Canton, 1772, 8vo, 4 toIs ; 1803, 
870, 4 vols ; Fuh-skan, 1833, 870, 4 vols Momson, Macao, 1828, 
870 AYan ke skih, Canton, 1856, S70 • Williams (tonic, Eng.- 
Ohinese), Canton, 1856, 8vo , Chalmers, Hong-kong, 1859, 12ino , 
3d ed 1873, 870. Changdhow m luKkeen Seay Sew-lm, Ta suh 
lungshih woo yin, 1818, 870, 8 7ols. , 1820 Foochow Tseili (a 
Japanese general) and Lin Peih shan. Fa, yin ho ting, ed. Tsm 
Gan, 1841, 870 : Maclay and BaldiTin, Fooehour, 1870, 870, 1123 
pages. Eoh-hmi. Medhui'st, Macao, 1832, 4to. Peking, Stent, 
Shanghae, 1871, 870. 

Corean,— Chinese, Cobban, and Japanese — Oham Seen Wo 
Kwo tsze md, tianslated hy Medhnrst, Batavia, 1835, 870. Ens- 
siAN — Putzillo, St Petersburg, 1874, 1270, 746 pages. 

Japanese —Sw Ken Z% Ko (Examination of Words and Oharac- 
lers), 1608, 870, 10 vols. • Wa, Kan Won Se Ki Sw Gen Zi Ko, 
hthogiaphed by Siebold, Lugd. Bat , 1835, fol Jap. Chinese.— Jhga 
Uhl set yo mi CniNE3E-JAP —Kanghi Ts& Tan, 30 vols 12mo 
Zi nn gioku ban, Dutch Diotionaeies pbinted ex Japanese — 
Nieew verzameld Japansch en Sollandseh Woardenboeh, by the inter- 
pretei, B Sadayok, 1810 • Minainoto Masataka, Piince of Nakats 
(Jap Chmesa-Dutch), 6 vols 4to, pnntedathTakatsbybisseivants 
Jedo-Ealma (Dutch-Jap ), Jedo, 4to, 20 vols. • Nederdmtsclie taal, 
Dutch Chinese, for the use of interpreters. Latin and Poethottese 
— Oalepinus, Bictionamm, Ainacusa, 1595, 4to. Latin. — Collado, 
Compendium, Eomae, 1632, 4to Jjeaneon, Eomae, 1870, 4to, from 
Calepmus. ENGLISH. — Medhnrst, Batavia, 1880, 8vo: Hepbuin, 
Shanghai, 1867, Svo; 1872. Eng -Jap.— Hou Tatnoskoy, Yedo, 
1862, 870 ; 2d ed. Yeddo, 1866, Svo • Satow and Ishibashi 
Masakata (spoken language), London, 1876, 870 Feenoh — 
Eosny (Jap Fr Eng.), Pans, 1857, 4lo, vol. i • Pages, Pans, 
1869, 4to, ti anslated from Calepmus. Fe. -Jap. — Soutcovey, Pans, 
1864, Svo. Fe Eng Jap — Meimet de Oachon, Pans, 1866, Svo, 
unfinished. G-bbman. — Pflzmaiei (Jap -Ger., Eng ), Wien, 1851, 
4to, unfinished. Spanissh. — Vocahulano del Japan, Manila, 1630, 
4to, translated from the nest. Poethgttesb — Vocabulario da, 
Innguo de Japan, Nangasaki, 1603, 4to. Etissian — Goslikevich, 
St Petersburg, 1657, Svo, 487 pages. Chinese Ohaeacxees with 
Japanese Peonhnoiation — Rosny, Pans, 1867, Svo. Chinese 
AND Japanese Hames oe Plants — Hoffmann, Leyde, 1864, Svo. 

Aino.— Pfizmaier, Wien, 1854, 4to. 

Northern and Central Asia — Banat Castr4n, Petersburg, 
1867, Svo. Qahmck Zwick, Yillingen, 1853, 4to Smii no v, Kazan, 
1857, 12rao' Jugl,jS'J(ii:Z/«Z'M?-, Leipzig, 1866, Svo Olmvash - Clergy 
of the school of the Kazan Eparchia, Kazan, 1836, Svo, 2481 words - 
Lyuld(Russ -Clmv French), Odessa, 1846, Svo, 244pages Zolotnilski, 
Kazan, 1875, Svo, 287 pages Jagatai Mir All Shir, Abuska, ed, 
Vdmhdiy, with Hmigaiiantianslation, Pesth, 1862, Svo Vdinb(3ry, 
Leipzig, 1867, Svo • Pavet de CourtciUe, Pai'is, 1870, Svo. KoJ}al 
and Karagas. Castreu, StPetersbuig, 1857, Svo. Mancha Yutchi 
tseng ting ising won kian (Manoliu OJimeso), 1771, 4to, 6 vols. 
Sze ti hoh pik wen kian (Maiichu- Mongol, Tibetan, Chinese) 10 
vols, 4to, the Chinese pronunciation represented in Manehu 
San hoh pun Ian (Manchu-Oluneso, Mongol), 1792, Svo, 12 
vols. ; — all three classed vooabulanes : LangUs (French), Pans, 
1789-90, 4to, 3 vols.. Gabelentz (German), Leipzig, 1864, Svo 
Zakharov (Russian), St Petersburg, 1876, Svo, 1236 pages . 
Mongol I, J Schmidt (German, Russian), St Petersburg, 1836, 
4to, Schergin, Kasan, 1841, 8yo- Kovalevski, Kasan, 1844-49 
4to, 3 vols 2703 pages. Ostiak: Castrdu, Petersb. 1868, Svo. 
Samoyed, Oastrdn, St Petersburg, 1856, 8vo, 308 pages Tartar- 
Giganov (Tobolsk), St Petersburg, 1804, 4to, (Russ -Tartar), ib, 
1840, 4to. Troyansla (Kazan), Kasan, 1836-66, 4to. Tibetan. 
Minggi djamtoo (Tibet-Mongol) : Bodschi dajig togpar lama : Kad 
shi sohand scharwoi inolonqgi jiga (Manchu-Mongol-Tibotra- 
Ohinese), Kanghi’s Dictionary with the Tibetan added in the reign 
of Khian lung (1786-96): Csoma de Koios (Eng ), Calcutta, 1834, 
4to: I. J. Schmidt (German), St Petersburg, 1841, 4to: Id. (Russian), 
ib. 1843, 4to : Jaeschke (Eng ), London, 1870, Svo, 160 pages; Id. 
(Germ,), Gnadau, 1871, 658 pages: (Bhotanta), Scliroeter, Scram- 
pore, 1826, 4to. Twngmian. Costrdii, St Petersburg, 1866, Svo, 
632 pages. Uigur: vimbdry, Innspruck, 1870, 4to. Yahui; 
Bdhtlingk, ib. 1854, 4to, 2 vols. Yenissd Ostiak' Castrdn, ib. 
1849, 8vo. 

AFRICA, 

Egyptian, — Young (enchorial), London, 1830-81, Svo; Sharpe, 
London, 1837, 41o. Birch, London, 1838, 4to; ChampoUion (died 
4th March 1832), Biciionnairc Egyptien, Pans, 1841, 4to‘ Brugseh, 
Ei&roglyphisch-JDcmotisches Wortariuch, Leipzig, 1867-68, 4to, 4 
vols. 1776 pages, nearly 4700 words, arranged according to the 
hieroglyphic alphabet of 28 letters : Pienet, YocabulaiTe hi&rog., 
Paris, 1876, Svo, containing also names of persons and places; 
Birch, in vol. v pp. 837-680 of Bunsen’s Egypt's Place, 2d ed. 
London, 1867, &c, 8vo, 6010 words. Peopee Kames,— Brugseh, 


Berlin, 1851, Svo, 726 names : Paithey, ib. 1864, Svo, about 1600 
names Ineblein, Chimtiania, 1871, Svo, about 3200 from hiero- 
glyphic texts Book of the Dead — Id , Pans, 1875, 12mo. 

Coptic — ^Vejssibre de la Croze, Oxon, 1775, Svo: Rossi, Romas, 
1807, 4to Tattam, Oxon. 1855, 8vo’ Peyron, 1835, 4to (the 
standard)- Parthey, Berolini, 1844, Svo. 

Ethiopia — ^Wemmer, Romae, 1638, 4to ; Ludolf, London, 1661, 
4to ; Francof ad M , 1699, fol ; DiUmann (Tigre appendix), 
Leipzig, 1863-65, 4to, 828 pages 
Ainliaric — Ludolphus, Franc ad Maenuni, 1698, fol Isen- 
berg, London, 1841, 4to, 442 pages. Tigri Munzmger, Leipzig, 

1865, Svo Beuimaiin, ib, 1868, Svo 

East Coast — Bankali. Isenberg, London, 1840, 12mo. Galla 
Krapf, London, 1842, Svo Tutschek, Munchen, 1844, 8to. Engu- 
tuk Eoigob Erhardt, Liidwigsberg, 1857, Svo Kwuaheli' Foc«- 
bulary of the Soahih, Cambridge, IJ S. 1845, Svo Steere, London, 
1870, Svo, about 5800 words. Kisuaheli, Kimka, Kikamba, 
Kipokono, Kikian, Kigalla - Krapf, Tubmgen, 1850, Svo, 

Malagasy — Houtiuann (Malaysclie en Madagask Talenj, Amst. 
1603; 2d ed Matthysz, ib. 1680, Svo Huet de Fiobeiville, Isle 
de France, fol 2 vols. : Flacourt, Pans, 1668, Svo : ChaUand 
(Southern), Isle de France, 1773, 4to Freeman and Johns, London, 
1835, Svo, 2 vols: Dalmont (Malgache, Sakalave, et Betsimara), 

1842, Svo . Kessler, London, 1870, Svo 

Southern Africa — Bleek, The Languages of Mozambique, 
London, 1856, Svo. Kaffre' Benme, Lovedale, 1826, 16mo; 
Ayliffe, Giaham’s Towu, 1846, 12mo. Appleyard, 1850, Svo; 
Bleek, Bonn, 1853, 4to, 646 pages Zulu-Kafrc Peirin (Kaffie- 
Eng ) London, 1855, 24rao, 172 pages Id (Eiig -Kaffre), Pieter- 
mautzhuig, 1855, 24mo, 227 pages Id (Eng -Zulu), ib , 1 865, 
12mo, 226 jjages Dohne, Capo Town, 1867, Svo, 428 pages 
Colenso, Pietermaritzbuig, 1861, Svo, 560 pages, about 8000 
woids Hottentot' Bleek, Cape Town, 1867, 4to, 261 pages. Nan- 
aqua Tindall, ib 1852, 8vo‘ Vocahular, Baimen, 1854, Svo. 
Hahn, Leipzig, 1870, 12mo. Sechuana: Casalis, Pai-is, 1841, Svo 
Herero Hahn, Berlin, 1857, Svo, 207 pages, 4300 words 
Western. Africa. — Akra or &a. Zimmeimann, Stuttgart, 1868, 
8vo, 690 pages Ashantee- Christaller (also Aki-a), Basel, 1874, 
Svo, 299 pages Bullon, Nylander, London, 1814, 12nio Bunda 
or Angola Oannecatim, Lisboa, 1804, 4to, 722 pages Dualla 
Grammatical Elements, icc., Cameroons, 1866, Svo. Ehk or Old 
Oalabar; "Waddell, Old Calabar, 1846, 16mo, 126 pages,- Edinb. 
1849, Svo, 95 pages. Eyo Raban, London, 1830-31, 12mo, 2 
parts. Grelo; Vocabulary, Cape Palmas, 1837, Svo; JOictionary, 
lb 1839, Svo, 119 pages Ifa Schlegel, Stuttgart, 1867, Svo. 
Mpongwc' De Lorme (Eranf-Pongoue), Pans, 1876, 12mo, 864 
pages. Oyz- Rus, Basel, 1854, Svo, 284 pages. Sherbro' Schon, 
sa etl. Svo, wiltten in 1889, 42 pages Susu Biunton, Edin- 
burgh, 1802, Svo, 145 pages. Vei Koelle, London, 1864, Svo, 266 
pages Wolof and Bamharia Daid, Pans, 1826, Svo Wolof, 
Rogei, lb, 1829, Svo. Missionnaires de S Esi>iit, Dakar, 1866, 
&c. 16mo Faidhoihe (Fienoh-Wolof, Poula, and Soninke), St 
Loins, Senegambia, 1860, 12mo Yoniba Crowthcr, London, 

1843, 8vo , 1852, 298 pages . Yidal, ib. 1862, Svo Bowen, Wash- 
ington, 1868, 4lo 

Central Africa. — Barth, Vocabularies, Gotha, 1862-66, 4to. 
Ban, MitteiTeutzner, Brixen, 1867, 8vo - Reiniscli, "Yienna, 1874, 
Svo Binka- Mitteneutznor, Bnxen, 1866, Svo, Eaussa: Schon 
(Eng.), London, 1843, 8vo 

Berber — ^Venture do Paradis, Pans, 1844, Svo : Brosselard, ib. 

1844, Svo . Del^orte, ib, 1844, 4to, by order of the Minister of 
War . Orensat, Frang-Kabyle (Zouaona), Alger, 1873, 8vo. Siwah : 
Mmutoli, Berhn, 1827, 4to, 

AUSTRALIA AHD POLYNESIA 
Australia — New South Wales - Threlkelrl (Lake Macciuario 
Language), Sydney, 1834, Svo, Victoria Bnnce, Melbourne, 1866, 
12mo, about 2200 words. South Australia; Williams, South 
Australia, 1839, 8vo -. Teichelmann and Schurmann, Adelaide, 
1840, Svo; Meyer, tS, 1843, Svo. Mun ay River . Moorhouso, 
1846, Svo. Famkalla; Schurmann, Adelaide, 1844, Svo. Wool- 
ner District. Vombulary, %b 1869, 12mo. Western Australia; 
Sir Geoi^e Grey, Perth, 1839, 4to ; London, 1840, Svo : Mooie, ib. 
1843 .- Brady, Roma, 1846, 24mo, Svo, 187 pages Tasmania : 
Millegan, T^mania, 1867. 

Polynesia — Hale, Gramrnms and Vocabularies of all the Poly- 
nesian Languages, Philadelphia, 1846, 4to. Marquesas, Sandwich, 
Gambler : Mosblech, Pons, 1843, Svo, Hawaian . Andrews, 
Vocabulary, Lalminaluna, 1836, Svo: Id., Dictionary, Honolulu, 

1866, Svo, 676 pages, about 16600 words. Marquesas: Pierquin 
de Qembloux, Bourges, 1843, Svo : Buschmann, Berlin, 1843, 8vo. 
Samoan .- Dictionary, Samoa, 1862, Svo, Tahitian - A Tahi- 
tian and English Dictionary, Tahiti, 1861, 8vo, 814 pages. Tonga : 
Rahone, Vavau, 1845, Svo. Fiyian ; Hazlewood (Fiii-Eng.) "Yewa, 
1860, 12mo.- Id (Eng. -Fiji), ib. 1862, 12mo: Id., London, 1872, Svo. 
Moon: Kendall, 1820, 12mo : Williams, Paihia, 1844, 8vo j 8d ed. 
London, 1871, 8 to: Taylor, Auckland, 1870, 12ino. 
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AMERICA. 

North. America —E&quvmaxm Waslungtoii, London, 1850, 
8to Petitot (Mackenzie and Anderson Rivera), Paris, 1876, 4to. 
Kma% Eadloff, St Petersburg, 1874, 4to Gremland- Egede, 
(Gr Dan Lat , 3 parts), Hafn 1750, 8vo; 1760 Fabricius, Kjoben- 
havn, 1804, 4to. S'xidscm's Bay Indians Bomey, London, 1701, 
fol AbnaTn Rasies, Cambridge, IT S , 1833, 4to. Chippewa. 
Baraga, Cincinnati, 1853, 12mo, 622 pages • Petitot, Pans, 1876, 
4to, 455 pages Massachusetts or Natick • Cotton, Cambndge, U S 
1829, 8vo Onondaga Shea(Prencb-Onon ), fiom anMS of 17th 
cent ), London, 1860, 4to, 109 pages Dacota Riggs, New York, 
1861, 4to, 424 pages Williamson (Eng. Dac ), Santos Agency, 
Nebraska, 12mo, 139 pages Mohawk Bniyas, New York, 1863, 
8vo. JB[%datsa{Minnetarees, Gros Ventres of the Missouri) Matthews, 
lb. 1874, 8vo, Choctaw Byington, ih 1852, 16mo Clallam 
and Lwmmi Gibbs, ib 1863, Syo. Takama , Pandosy, translated 
by Gibbs and Shea, ib. 1862, Svo. Chinook Gihhs, New York, 
1863, 4to. Chinook Jargon, the trade language of Oregon • Id., 
lb. 1863, Svo. Taicht or Telami Siljar, ib 1861, Svo Mutnns 
Arroyo de la Cuesta, London, 1862, 4to. 

Mexico and Central AlIo erica — Tepehuan • Rinaldim, 
Mexico, 1743, 4to. Cora- Ortega, Mexico, 1732, 4to. Tardhu- 
mara Steffel, Bmnn, 1791, Svo. Otomi Carochi, Mexico, 1645, 
4to. Neve y Molina, ib. 1767, 8vo- Yepes, ib. 1826, 4to Picco- 
lomini, *Roma, 1841, Svo. Mesncan or Aztec • Molina, Mexico, 
1555, 4to; 1571, fob 2 vols. : Arenas, ib. 1583 ; 1611, 8vo ; 1683; 


1725 , 1793, 12mo , 1831, 12mo • Biondelli, Milan, 1869, fol. 
Mexican, Tmtotmmi, and Huastecan . Olmos, Mexico 1555-60 
4to, 2 vols Huastecan Tapia Zenteno, ib. 1767, 4to,’l28 pages’ 
Opata or Teguima Lombardo, ib 1702, 4to Tarasca Gilberti%J 
1559, 4to Lagunas, ib, 1574, Svo Mixtecan. Alvarado, Megico 
1593, 4to. Zapoteca. Cordova, ib 1578, 4to Maya. Beltran de 
Santa Rosa Mana, ib. 1746, 4to, Menda de Yucatan, 1859, 4to 250 
pages : Brasseur de Bourhourg, Pans, 1874, Svo, 745 pages. 
QuicM Id. (also Cakchiq^uel and Tmtuhil dialects), ib 1862, 8vo'. 

South America. —CAiJcAffi Uncoeehea, Pans, 1871, 8yo! 
Chayim Tauste, Madrid, 1680, 4to Yanguas, Burgos, ’ 1683* 
4to Canb Raymond, Auxerre, 1665-66, Svo Oalibi D [e] L [a] 
S.[auvage], Pans, 1763, Svo, Tupi Costa Rnbim, Rio de Janeiro, 
1853, Svo Silva Guimaraes, Bahia, 1854, Svo Diaz, Lipsia, 1858, 
16mo. Guarani: Rmz de Montoyo, Madrid, 1639, 4to; 1640 ; 
1722, 4to , ed Platzmann, Leipzig, 1876, etc , Svo, to be in 4 vols.’ 
1850 pages Mona- Marban, Lima, 1701, Svo Lule Machoni 
de Corderia, Madnd, 1732, 12mo, Quichua Santo Thomas, Ciudad 
de lo3 Reyes, 1586, Svo • Torres Rubio, Sevilla, 1603, Svo , T.ima^ 
1609, Svo; ed Eigueredo, Lima, 1754, Svo: Holguin, Ciudad 
de los Reyes, 1608, Svo : Tschudi, Wien, 1853, Svo, 2 vols Mark- 
ham, London, 1864, Svo Lopez, Les Daces Aryennes de Perou, 
Pans, 1871, Svo, comparative vocabulary, pp. 845-421. Aymara’’ 
Bertonio, Chicuyto, 1612, 4to, 2 vols. Chileno Valdivia (also 
Allentiac and Milcoeayac), Lima, 1607, 8vo- ,Fehies, ib 1765, 
12mo , ed Hernandez y Caliiza, Santiago, 1846, Svo, 2 vols! 
Tsonecan (Patagoman): Schmid, Bristol, 1860, 12mo (P. A L.) 


DICTTS GRETENSIS, one of the early historians from 
whom the later Eoman grammarians imagined that Homer 
derived materials for the Iliad and Odyssey. According to 
an introduction prefixed by an unknown writer to the Latm 
translation entitled Dictys Cretensis de Bello Trojano, the 
author followed Idomeneus, king of Crete, in the Trojan 
war ; and the MS. of his work, written in Phoenician char- 
acters, was found in his tomb at Gnossus at the time of 
the occurrence of an earthquake in the thirteenth year of 
Hero’s reign, and translated into Greek by order of that 
prince. A Latin version of the first five books has alone 
come down to us , but this is generally regarded as 
a forgery. There is little doubt, however, that there was 
a Greek original which was probably composed about the 
time of Nero. The main interest of the work consists in 
the fact that, along with that of Daees {q v.), it was the 
source from which the Homeric legends were introduced 
into the romantic literature of the Middle Ages. The editio 
'princeps dates as far back as 1470. The work is now 
usually printed along with that of Dares. The best edi- 
tions are those of Perizoniua and Dedericb (Bonn, 1837). 

DIDEROT, Denis (1713-1784), one of the most active 
and original of the famous group of men of letters in 
France in the middle of the 18th century. He was bom 
at Langres in 1713 ; he was educated by the Jesuits, like 
most of those who afterwards became the bitterest enemies 
of Catholicism ; and, when his education was at an end, he 
vexed his brave and worthy father’s heart by turning away 
from respectable callings, like law or medicine, and throw- 
ing himself into the vagabond life of a bookseller's hack in 
Paris, An imprudent marriage (1743) did not better his 
position. His wife was a devout Catholic, hut her piety 
did not restrain a narrow and fretful temper, and Diderot’s 
domestic life was irregular and unhappy. He sought con- 
solation for chagrins at home in attachments abroad, first 
with a Madame Puisieui, a fifth-rate female scribbler, and 
then with Mdlle, Voland, to whom he was constant for the 
rest of her life. His letters to her are among the most 
graphic of all the pictures that we have of the daily life of 
the philosophic circle in Paris. An interesting contrast 
may be made between the Bohemianism of the famous 
literary set who supped at the Turk’s Head with the Tory 
Johnson and the Conservative Burke for their oracles, and 
the Bohemianism of the set who about the same time dined 
once a week at the Baron D’Holbach’s, to listen to the 


wild sallies and the inspiring declamations of Diderot. For 
Diderot was not a great writer ; he stands out as a fertile, 
suggestive, and daring thinker, and a prodigious and most 
eloquent talker. 

Diderot’s earliest writings were of as little importance 
as Goldsmith’s Enquiry into the State of Polite Learning or 
Burke’s Abridgement of English History. He earned 100 
crowns by translating Stanyan’s History of Greece , with two 
colleagues he produced a translatioi' of James’s Dictionary of 
Medicine j and about the same date (17 46) he published a free 
rendering of Shaftesbury’s Inquiry Concerning Virtue and 
Merit, with some original notes of his own. With strange 
and characteristic versatility, he turned from ethical specu- 
lation to the composition of a volume of stories, which are 
gross without liveliness, and impure without wit. In later 
years he repented of this shameless woik, just as Boccaccio 
13 said in the day of his gray hairs to have thought of the 
sprightliness of the Decameron with strong remorse. From 
tales Diderot went back to the more congenial region of 
philosophy. Between the morning of Good Friday and the 
evening of Easter Monday he wrote the Philosophic 
Thoughts (1746), and he presently added to this a short 
complementary essay On the Sufficiency of Natural Religion. 
The gist of these performances is to press the ordinary 
rationalistic objections to a supernatural revelation ; but 
though Diderot did not at this time pass out into 
the wilderness beyond natural religion, yet there are signs 
that he accepted that less as a positive doctrine, restmg on 
grounds of its own, than as a convenient point of attack 
against Christianity. In 1747 he wrote the Sceptic's Walk, 
a rather poor allegory — ^pointing first to the extravagances of 
Catholicism ; second, to the vanity of the pleasures of that 
world which is the rival of the church ; and third, to the 
despemte and unfathomable uncertainty of the philosophy 
which professes to be so high above both church and world. 

Diderot’s next piece was what first introduced him to 
the world as an original thinker, his famous Leltep' on the 
Blind (1749). The immediate object of this short but 
pithy writing was to show the dependence of men’s ideas on 
their five senses. It considers the case of the intellect 
deprived of the aid of one of the senses; and in a second 
piece, published afterwards, Diderot considered the case of 
a similar deprivation in the deaf and dumb. The Letter 
on Deaf-Mutes, however, is substantially a digressive 
examination of some points in aesthetics. The philoso* 
VII. - 25. 
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phic significance of the two essays is m tlie advance they 
make towards the principle of Relativity. But what 
interested the militant philosophers of that day was an 
episodic application of the principle of relativity to the 
master-conception of God. What makes the LeUer on the 
Blind interesting at the present moment is its presentation, 
in a distinct though undigested form, of the modern theory 
of variability, and of survival by superior adaptation. It 
is worth noticing, too, as an illustration of the comprehen- 
sive freedom with which Diderot felt his way round any 
subject that he approached, that in this theoretic essay he 
suggests the possibility of teaching the blind to read 
through the sense of touch. If the Letter on the Blind 
introduced Diderot into the worshipful company of the 
philosophers, it also introduced him to the penalties of 
philosophy. His speculation was too hardy for the 
authorities, and he was thrown into the prison of 
Vincennes Here he remained for three months ; then he 
was released, to enter upon the gigantic undertaking of his 
life. 

A certain bookseller had applied to him with a project 
for the translation into French of Ephraim Chambers’s 
Gyclopaedm. Diderot accepted the proposal, but in his 
busy aud pregnant intelligence the scheme became trans- 
formed. Instead of a mere reproduction of Chambers, he 
persuaded the bookseller to enter upon a new work, which 
should collect under one roof all the active writers, all the 
new ideas, all the new knowledge, that were then moving 
the cultivated class to its depths, but still were compara- 
tively ineffectual by reason of their dispersion. His 
enthusiasm iufected the publishers j they collected a 
sufficient capital for a vaster enterprise than they had at 
first planned; D’Alembert was persuaded to become 
Diderot's colleague ; the reQ[uisite permission was procured 
from the Government ; in 1760 an elaborate prospectus 
announced the project to a delighted public , and in 1761 
the first volume was given to the world. The last of the 
letter-press was issued in 1765, but it was 1772 before the 
subscribers received the final volumes of the plates. These 
twenty years were to Diderot years not merely of incessant 
drudgery, but of harassing persecution, of sufferings from the 
cabals of enemies, and of injury from the desertion of frieuds. 
The ecclesiastical party detested the Bncyclopcedia, in which 
they saw a rising stronghold for their philosophic enemies. 
By 1757 they could endure the sight no longer. The sub- 
scribers had grown from 2000 to 4000, and this was a right 
measure of the growth of the work in popular influence and 
power. To any one who turns over the pages of these 
redoubtable volumes now, it seems surprising that their 
doctrines should have stirred such portentous alarm. 
There is no atheism, no overt attack on any of the cardinal 
mysteries of the faith, no direct denunciation even of the 
notorious abuses of the church. Yet we feel that the 
atmosphere of the hook may well have been displeasing to 
authorities who had not yet learnt to encounter the modern 
spirit on equal terms. The Encyclopcedia takes for granted 
the justice of religious tolerance and speculative freedom. 
H asserts in distinct tones the democratic doctrine that it 
is the common people in a nation whose lot ought to be the 
main concern of the nation’s government, From beginning 
to end it is one unbroken process of exaltation of scientific 
knowledge on the one hand, and pacific industry on the other. 
All these things were odious to the old governing classes of 
France; theirspirit was absolutist, ecclesiastical, and military. 
Perhaps the most alarming thought of all was the current 
belief that the JEncyclopcedicc was the work of an organized 
band of conspirators against society, and that a pestilent 
doctrine was now made truly formidable by the confedera- 
tion of its preachers into an open league. When the 
seventh volume appeared, it contained an article on 


“ Geneva,” written by D’Alembert, The writer contrived 
a panegyric on the pastors of Geneva, of which every word 
was a stinging reproach to the abbds and prelates of 
Versailles. At the same moment Helv^tius’s book, 
JJEspnt, appeared, and gave a stiU more profound, and, let 
us add, a more reasonable shock to the ecclesiastical party. 
Authority could brook no more, and in 1769 the 
Encydopcedia was formally suppressed. 

The decree, however, did not arrest the continuance of 
the work. The connivance of the authorities at the breach 
of their own official orders was common in those times of 
distracted government. The work went on, but with its 
difficulties increased by the necessity of being clandestine. 
And a worse thing than troublesome interference by the 
police now befell Diderot. D’Alembert, weaned of shifts 
and indignities, withdrew from the enterprise Other 
powerful colleagues, Turgot among them, declined to con- 
tribute further to a book which had acquired an evil fame. 
Diderot was left to bring the task to an end as he best 
could. For seven years he laboured hke a slave at the oar. 
He wrote several hundred articles, some of them very slight, 
hut many of them most laboiious, comprehensive, and 
ample. He wore out his eyesight in correcting proofs, and 
he wearied his soul in bringing the manuscript of less com- 
petent contributors into decent shape He spent his days 
in the workshops, mastering the processes of manufactures, 

' and his nights in reproducing on paper what he had learnt 
during the day. And he was incessantly harassed aU the 
time by alarms of a descent from the police At the 
last moment, when his immense work was just drawing to 
au end, he encountered one last and crowning mortification : 
he discovered that the bookseller, fearing the displeasure 
of the Government, had struck out from the proof sheets, 
after they had left Diderot’s hands, all passages that he chose 
to think too hardy. The monument to which Diderot had 
given the labour of twenty long and oppressive years was 
irreparably mutilated and defaced. It is calculated that 
the average annual salary received by Diderot for his share 
I in the Encyclopcedia was about .£120 sterling. “ And then 
to think,” said Voltaire, “ that an army contractor makes 
£800 in a day ! ” 

Although the Encyclopcedia was Diderot’s monumental 
work, he is the author of a shower of dispersed pieces that 
sowed nearly every field of intellectual interest with new 
and fruitful ideas. We find no masterpiece, but only- 
thoughts for masterpieces ; no creation, but a criticism with 
the quality to inspire and direct creation. He wrote plays 
— le Ells JSfatnrel and le Ph e de Famille — and they are 
very insipid performances in the sentimental vein. But he 
accompanied them by essays on dramatic poetry, including 
especially the Paradoxe sur le GomMim, in which he 
announced tho principles of a new drama,' — the serious, 
domestic, bourgeois drama of real life, in opposition to the 
stilted conventions of the classic French stage. It was 
Diderot’s lessons and example that gave a decisive bias to 
the dramatic taste of Lessing, whose plays, and his 
Hamhurgischfi Dramaturgic (1768), mark so important an 
epoch in the history of tue modern theatre. In tho 
pictorial art, Diderot’s criticisms are no less rich, fertile, and 
wide in their ideas. His article on “Beauty’’ in the 
Encyclopaedia shows that he had mastered and passed 
beyond the metaphysical theories on tho subject, aud the 
Essay on Fainting was justly described by Goethe, who 
thought it worth translating, as “ a magnificent work, 
which speaks even more helpfully to the poet than to the 
paiuter, though to the painter too it is as a blazing torch.” 
Diderot’s most intimate friend was Grimm, one of the 
conspicuous figures of the philosophic body. Grimm wrote 
news-letters to various high personages in Germany, 
reporting what was going on in the world of art and 
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literature iu Paris, then without a rival as ihe capital of 
the intellectual activity of Europe. Diderot helped his 
Mead at onetime and another between 1759 and 1779, by 
writing for him an account of the annual exhibitions of 
paintings These Salons are among the most readable of all 
pieces of art criticism. They have a freshness, a reahty, a 
life, which took their readers into a different world from 
the dry and conceited pedantries of the ordinary 
virtuoso. As has been said by Ste-Eenve, they initiated the 
French into a new sentiment, and introduced people to the 
mystery and purpoit of colour by ideas. Before Diderot,” 
Madame Necker said, I had never seen anything in 
pictures except dull and lifeless colours ; it was his imagi- 
nation that gave them rehef and life, and it is almost a 
new sense for which I am indebted to his genius ” 

Greuze was Diderot’s favourite among contemporary 
artists, and it is easy to see why. Greuze’s most character- 
istic pictures were the rendeiing in colour of the same senti- 
ment of domestic virtue and the pathosof common life, which 
Diderot attempted with inferior success to represent upon 
the stage. For Diderot was above all things interested in 
the life of men, — not the abstract life of the race, but the 
incidents of individual character, the fortunes of a particu- 
lar family, the relations of real and concrete motives in this 
or that special case. He delighted with the enthusiasm of 
a born casuist in curious puzzles of right and wrong, and 
in devising a conhict between the generalities of ethics and 
the conditions of an ingeniously contrived practical dilemm a 
Mostly his interest expressed itself in didactic and sympa 
thetic form. ; in two, however, of the most remarkable of 
all his pieces, it is not sympathetic but ironical. Jacques 
le Fataliste (written in 1773, but not published until 1796) 
is in manner an imitation of Tristram Shandy and The 
Sentimental Jonrney. Few modern readers will find m it 
any true diversion. In spite of some excellent criticisms 
dispersed here and there, and in spite of one or two stones 
that are not without a certain effective realism, it must as a 
whole be pronounced savourless, forced, and as leaving un- 
moved those springs of laughter and of tears which are the 
common fountain of humour Rameau’s Neyhew is a far 
superior performance. If there were any inevitable compul- 
sion to name a masterpiece for Diderot, one must select this 
singular “ farce-tragedy.” Its intention has been matter 
of dispute 3 whether it was designed to be merely a satire 
on contemporary manners, or a reduction of the theory of 
self-interest to an absurdity, or the apphcation of an ironi- 
cal clencher to the ethics of ordinary convention, or a mere 
setting for a discussion about music, or a vigorous dramatic 
sketch of a parasite and a human original. There is no 
dispute as to its curious literary flavour, its mixed qualities 
of pungency, bitterness, pity, and, in places, unflinching 
shamelessness. Goethe’s translation (1805) was the first 
introduction of Rameau’s Nephew to the European public. 
After executing it, he gave back the original French manu- 
script’, to Schiller, from whom he had it. No authentic 
French copy of it appeared until the writer had been nearly 
forty years in his grave (1823) 

It would take several pages of this encyclopaedia merely 
to contain the list of Diderot’s miscellaneous pieces, from 
an infinitely graceful trifle like the Regrets on My Old 
Dressing Gown up to D’Alemhert’s Dream., where he plunges 
into the depths of the controversy as to the ultimate con- 
stitution of matter and the meaning of life. It is a mistake 
to set down Diderot for a coherent and systematic 
materialist We ought to look upon him ^‘as a philosopher 
in whom all the contradictions of the time struggle with 
one another ” (Rosenkranz). That is to say, he is critical 
and not dogmatic There is no unity in Diderot, as there 
was in Voltaire or in Rousseau, Just as in cases of conduct 
he loves to make new ethical assumptions and argue them 


out as a professional sophist might have done, so in the 
speculative problems as to the organization of matter the 
ongm of life, the compatibility between physiological 
machmery and free will, he takes a certain staJd-pomtrand 
follows It out more or less digressively to its consequences 
Jle seizes an hypothesis and works it to its end, and this 
made him the inspirer in others of materialist doctrines 
which they held more definitely than he did Just as 
Diderot could not attain to the concentration, the positive- 
ness, the finality of aim needed for a master-piece of 
literature, so he could not attain to those qualities in the 
way of dogma and system Yet he drew at last to the 
conclusions of materialism, and contributed many of its 
most declamatory pages to the Sgsteme de la Nature of his 
friend D Holbach, — the very Bible of atheism, a.s some one 
styled it. All that he saw, if we reduce his opinions to 
formulas, was motion in space , “ attraction and repulsion 
the only truth ” If matter produces life by spontaneous 
generation, and if man has no alternative but to obey the 
compulsion of nature, what remains for God to dol 

In proportion as these conclusions deepened in him, the 
more did Diderot turn for the hope of the race to virtue ■ 
in other words, to such a regulation of conduct aud motive 
as shall make us tender, pitiful, simple, contented. Hence 
his one great literary passion, his enthusiasm for Richardson, 
our English novelist. Hence, also, his deepening aversion 
for the political system of France, which made the realiza- 
tion of a natural and contented domestic life so hard. 
Diderot had almost as much to say against society as even 
Rousseau himself. The difference between them was that 
Rousseau was a fervent theisb. The atheism of the 
Holbachians, as he called Diderot’s group, was intolerable 
to him ; and this feeling, aided by certain private per- 
versities of humour, led to a breach of what had once been 
an intimate friendship between Rousseau and Diderot 
(l767). Diderot was still alive when the Go'tifessions 
appeared, and he was so exasperated by Rousseau’s stories 
about Grimm, then and always Diderot’s intimate, that in 
1782 he transformed a life of Seneca, that he had written 
four years earlier, into an Mssay on the Reigns of Claudius 
and Nero, which is much less an account of Seneca than a 
vindication of Diderot and Grimm, and is one of the most 
ramhlmg and inept productions in literature. As for the 
merits of the old quarrel between Rousseau and Diderot, 
we may agree with the latter, that too many sensible people 
would be in tbe wrong if Jean Jacques was in tbe right. 

Varied and incessaut as was Diderot’s mental activity, it 
.as not of a kind to bring him riches He secured none 
of the posts that were occasionally given to needy men of 
letters, he could not eveipobtam that bare official recogni- 
tion of merit which was implied by being chosen a member 
of the Academy. The time came for him to provide a 
dower for his daughter, and he saw no other alternative 
than to seR his library. _ When the empress Catherine of 
Russia heard of his straits, she commissioned an agent in 
Pans to buy the library at a price equal to about .£1000 
of our money, and then she handsomely requested the 
philosopher to retain the books in Pans until she required 
them, and to constitute himself her librarian, with a yearly 
salary. In 1773 Diderot started on an expedition to thank 
his imperial benefactress in person, and he passed' some 
months at St Petersburg. The empress received' him 
cordially. The strange pair passed their afternoons in 
disputes on a thousand points of high philosophy, and they 
debated with a vivacity and freedom not usual in courts. 
“ Fi, done,” said Catherme one day, when Diderot hinted 
tlmt he argued with her at a disadvantage, “ is there any 
difference among men ? ” Diderot retained home m 1 774. 
Ten years remained to him, and he spent them in the in- 
dustrious acquisition of new knowledge, in the composition 
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of a host of fragmentary pieces, some of them mentioned 
above, and in Inminous declamations with his friends. All 
accounts agree that Diderot was seen at his best in con- 
versation. “ He who only knows Diderot in his writings,” 
says Marmontel, “ does not know him at all. When he 
grew animated in talk, and allowed his thoughts to flow in 
all their abundance, then he became truly ravishing. In 
his writings he had not the art of ensemble , the first 
operation which orders and places everything was too slow 
and too painful to him.” Diderot himself was conscious of 
the want of hterary merit m his pieces. In truth he set 
no high value on what he had done. It is doubtful 
whether he was ever alive to the waste that circumstance 
and temperament together made of an mtelhgence from 
which, if it had been free to work systematically, the world 
of thought had so much to hope. He was one of those 
simple, disinterested, and intellectually sterling workers to 
whom their own personality is as nothing in presence of 
the vast subjects that engage the thoughts of their lives. 
He wrote what he found to write, and left the piece, as 
Carlyle has said, “ on the waste of accident, with an 
ostrich-like indifference." When he heard one day that a 
collected edition of his works was in the press at Amsterdam, 
he greeted the news with peals of laughter,” so well did 
he know, the haste and the little heed with which those 
works had been dashed off. 

Diderot died in the month of July 1784, six years after 
Voltaire and Kousseau, one year after his old colleague 
D’Alembert, and five years before D’Holbach, his host and 
intimate for a lifetime, notwithstanding Diderot’s peals 
of laughter at the thought, there is now just completed — 
nearly a hundred years since his death — an elaborate and 
exhaustive collection of his writings in twenty stout 
volumes, edited by MM. Aas4zat and Tourneux. (j. mo.) 

DIDO, or Elisa, the reputed founder of Carthage, was 
the daughter ,of Mutgo, Belus, or Agenor, king of Tyre. 
She may have been an historical character, but the stories 
told of her by Justin and Virgil differ essentially. She 
was worshipped at Carthage, and as a deity may be iden- 
tified with Juno Codestis, the Roman form of the 
Phoenician Astarte. 

DIDOT, the name of a family of learned Drench printers 
and publishers 

Francois Didot (1689-1767), founder of the family, 
was born at Paris. He began business as a bookseller and 
printer in 1713, and among his undertakings was a collection 
of the travels of his friend the Abh^ Provost, m 20 volumes 
(1 7 47). It was remarkable for its typographical perfection, 
and was adorned with many engravings and maps. 

FRAN-gois Ajvibroise Didot (1730-1 804), son of Pran 9 ois, 
made important improvements in type-founding, and was 
the first to attempt printing on vellum paper. Among 
the works which he published was the famous collection 
of French classics prepared by order of Louis XVI. for 
the education of the Dauphin, and the folio edition of L*Art 
de v^fier les dates. 

PiERBB PBANgois Didot (1732-1796), brother of the 
preceding, devoted much attention to tho art of type- 
founding and to paper-making. Among the worts which 
issued from his press was an edition in foUo of the Imitatio 
Ghristi (1788). 

Henei Didot (1766— 1852), son of Pierre Francois, 
is celebrated for his "microscopic” editions of various 
standard works, for which he engraved the type when 
nearly seventy years of age. He was also the engraver of 
the assignats issued by the Constituent and Legislative 
assemblies and the Convention. 

Didot SAiHT-LiaEE, second son of Pierre Fran 9 ois, was 
the inventor of the paper-making machine known in 
England as the Didot machine. 


I Pierre Didot (1760-1853), eldest son of Frangois 
I Ambroise, is celebrated as the publisher of the beautiful 
" Louvre ” editions of Virgil, Horace, and Racme. The 
Racine, in 3 volumes foh’o, was pronounced in 1801 to be 
" the most perfect typographical production of all ages.” 

FiEiHEr Didot (1764-1836), second son of Frangois 
Ambroise, sustained the reputation of the family both as 
printer and type-founder. He invented or revived the 
process of stereotyping, coined its name, and first made use 
of the process in his edition of Callet’s Tables ofLoganthms 
(1795), in which he secured an accuracy till then unattain- 
able, He pubhshed stereotyped editions of French, English, 
and Italian classics at a very low price. He was the author 
of two tragedies — La Keine de Portugal and La Mart 
JAnnibal; and he wrote metrical translations from Virgil, 
Tyrtseus, and Theociitus. 

Ambroise Firmin Didot (1790-1876), was the eldest 
son of the preceding. After receiving a classical education, 
he spent three years in Q-reece and in the East; and on 
the retirement of his father in 1827 he undertook, in con- 
junction with his brother Hyacinthe, the direction of the 
publishing business. Their greatest undertaking was a 
new edition of the Thesaurus Grcecce Linguce of Henry 
Stephens, under the editorial care of the brothers Diudorf 
and M. Hase (9 vols. 1855-69) Among the numerous 
important works published by the brothers, the 200 
volumes forming the Bihliotlilque des auteurs grees, Bihlio- 
ihhque latiiie, and Bibliotheque frangaise deserve special 
mention. Ambroise Firmin Didot was the first to propose 
(1823) a subscription in favour of the Greeks, then iu 
insurrection against Turkish tyranny. Besides a trans- 
lation of Thucydides (1833), he wrote the articles 
" Estienne ” in the Nouvelle Biographie GSnSrale, and 
“ TypograpMe ” in the Bncg. Mod., as well as Ohservor 
tions sur Vortliograpdae fraiK^aise (1867), <fec. In 1876 
he published a very learned and elaborate monograph on 
Aldus Manutius. His collection of MSS., the richest in 
France, was said to be worth, at the time of his death, not 
less than 2,000,000 francs. 

DIDROH, Adolphe Hapol^on (1806-1867), French 
archaeologist, was born at Hautvillers, in the department of 
Marne, March 13, 1806. At first a student of law, he 
began in 1830, by the advice of Victor Hugo, to apply 
himself to the study of the Christian archaeology of the 
Middle Ages, After visiting and examining the principal 
churches, first of Normandy, then of Central and Southern 
France, he was on his return appointed by M. Guizot 
secretary to the Historical Committee of Arts and Monu- 
ments (1836) ; and in the following years he delivered 
several courses of lectures on Christian iconography at the 
Bibhoth6que Royal e. In 1839 he visited Greece for the 
purpose of examining the art of the Eastern Church, both 
in its buildings and its manuscripts. In 1844 he originated 
the Anmles Archeologiques, a periodical devoted to his 
favourite subject, which he edited until his death. In 1846 
he established at Pans a special archseological library, and 
at the same time a manufactory of painted glass. In the 
same year he was admitted to the Legion of Honour. 
His most important work is the IconograpMe GhrHienne, 
of which, however, tho first portion only, Mistoire de JDieu 
(1843), was published. It was translated into English by 
E, J. Millington. Among his other works may be men- 
tioned the Manuel d’ IconograpMe GhrUimne grecgue et 
latine (1346), the IconograpMe des cliapnteaux du palais 
ducal de Yenise (1857), and the Manuel des ohjets de bronze 
et d'oif^erie (1859). He died November 13, 1867 

DIDYMUS of Alexandria, an ecclesiastical writer born 
m 309 or 31 4. Although he became blind at the age of four, 
before he had learned to read, he succeeded in mastering 
the whole circle of the sciences then known ; and on enter- 
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ing tlie service of the chnrcli he was placed at the head of 
the A-lexandrian theological school. He died in 394: 
or 399. Most of his Qieological works are lost. We 
possess, however, a Latin translation by Jerome, who was 
on 3 of his pupils, of his Treatise on the Holy Ghost {Liber 
de Spiritu Sa^icto), and a similar translation by Epiphanius 
of his Brief Comments on the Canonical Epistles {Br&jes 
JEnarrationes in Epistolas Oanomcas). A Treatise against 
the Manichseans {Liber adversus Manickasos) is extant in 
the original Greek, and was first published at Bologna in 
1769. 

DIE {Dea Voeontioram), the capital of an arrondissement 
in the department of Di'6me, in Erance, is situated on the 
right bank of the Dr6me, at the foot of Mont Glandaz, in 
a wide and fertile plain. The manufactures are woollen 
cloth, paper, leather, and silk ; there is some trade in 
mules, cattle, and wood; and the neighbourhood produces 
excellent fruit, and the white wine called “ Clairette de 
Die.” The town was formerly the seat of a bishop, and, 
previous to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
of a Calvinistic university The most interesting structures 
of Die are the old cathedral, with granite columns from an 
ancient temple of Cybele, and a porch of the 11th century; 
the episcopal palace, the walls, flanked by towers, and the 
ruins of a castle — all of considerable age ; the triumphal 
arch on the road towards Gap, known as the Porte St 
Marcel, portions of an aqueduct, and other Eoman remains. 
In the vicinity are several mineral springs. The population 
in 1872 was 3876. 

DIE SINEIING. The preparation of dies for stamping 
coins and medals is a work requiring considerable skill and 
care. The steel selected should be of moderately fine grain 
and uniform texture, and, when polished, should show no 
spots or patches under a magnifying glass. Two short 
lengths having been cut from bars of tbm, and forged into 
rough dies, are next made as soft as possible by careful 
annealing, — being put in an iron pot of animal charcoal, 
heated to a cherry red, and allowed to cool gradually. 
After being faced up flatly and smoothly in a lathe, they 
pass into the hands of the engraver, who traces upon them 
their appropriate images, obverse and reverse, and works 
these out, with steel tools, in intaglio, (The inscription is 
generally stamped -with punches and hammer,) The new 
matrices^ or maternal dies, when, after repeated impressions 
on clay, (kc,, and alteration, they are found correct, are 
ready for hardening — a process simple enough as regards 
plain steel, but here very critical, seeing that a dehcate 
engraving has to be kept intact. Each matrix is first 
protected with a mask, composed of fixed oil thickened 
with animal charcoal, or of lampblack and linseed oil. 
They are then placed face downwards in a crucible, and 
burned in animal charcoal After being heated to a cherry 
red, they are taken out with a pair of tongs, plunged in a 
large body of water, moved about rapidly till all noise 
ceases, and left in the water till quite cool. If the matnx 
pipes or sings, there is probably a crack in it. The 
hardened die is next polished and tempered, — ^the former 
by holding it against a running iron disc coated with fl^our- 
emery and oil ; the latter by putting it in water, which is 
gradually raised to the boilmg point, then allowmg it to 
cool slowly, or by placing it on a heated bar of iron till it 
acquires a rich straw colour. To increase its strength an 
iron ring may be shrunk upon it like a mechanical jacket. 
The matrix, treated as here described, might now be used 
to multiply coins or medals, but it is preferred to use it for 
first producing punches, or steel impressions in relief. 
With this view a steel block is procured, softened by 
annealing, and turned in the lathe, being made flat at the 
bottom and obtusely conical at the top. The block is put 
in tbe bad of a die-stamping press, and the matrix brought 
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down on it with force by means of the central screw, 
Thus a copy is produced in rehe£ on the conical surface. 
Further strokes may be required to perfect it, and the 
punch is therefore first xe-anuealed (its surface having been 
hardened by compression), then replaced in the press , the 
matrix, detached from the screw, is fitted on to it, and 
pressed in contact by the descent of a block of steel 
attached to the screw. Thus, after repeated blows and 
frequent annealing, the impression is completed, and after 
being retouched by the engraver is hardened and tempered 
like the matnx. The matrix is now laid aside, and the 
punch used to produce any number of steel dies by an opera- 
tion substantially similar to that by which the punch itself 
was obtained. These are, of course, facsimiles of the 
matrix, and when completed are used for purposes of 
comage. Besides coining and medallmg, dies are required 
for a variety of purposes, such as the manufacture of 
buttons, steel seals, screws, and ornamental articles of 
metal, calico printing, &c 

DIEBITSCH-S AB ALK ANSEI, Haits Kabx Frieleich 
Antoit (1785-1831), Count von Diebitsch and Harden, 
Eussian field-marshal, was born in Silesia, May 13, 1785. 
He entered the Prussian army at the age of twelve ; but 
four years later, by the desire of his father, a Prussian 
officer who had passed into the service of Eussia, he also 
did the same. He served in the campaign of 1805, and 
was wounded at Austerlitz, fought at Eylau and Frxedland, 
and after Friedland was promoted captain. During the 
next five years of peace he devoted himself to the study of 
military science, engaging once more in active service in 
the campaign of 1812. He distinguished himself by the 
recapture of Polozk ; and by his defence of an important 
post he saved Wittgenstein’s corps in retreat. He was now 
raised to the rank of major-general. In conjunction with 
General Yorck he took possession of Berlin. After the 
battle of Liitzen he was sent mto Silesia and took part in 
negotiating the secret treaty of Eeichenbach. Having dis- 
tinguished himself at the battles of Dresden and Leipsic, 
he was promoted lieutenant-general. In 1814 Diebitsch 
strongly urged the march of the allies on Paris ; and after 
their entry the emperor Alexander conferred on him the 
order of St Alexander Newski. In 1815 he married, 
attended the Congress of Yienna, and was afterwards made 
adjutant-general to the emperor. As chief of the imperial 
staff he accompanied the emperor to Taganrog, and was 
present at his death. He obtained the confidence of the 
emperor Nicholas, and was created baron and afterwards 
count. In the Turkish war of 1828-1829 Diebitsch had 
the chief command ; he took Yarna, crossed the Balkan, 
and concluded peace at Adrianople His passage of the 
Balkan is commemorated by his surname Sabalkanski; 
it procured him the rank of field-marshal. On the outbreak 
of the insurrection in Poland, in 1830, he was appointed 
to the chief command. His good genius, however, now 
failed him. After the battle of Ostrolenka he transferred 
his head-quarters to Kleckzewo, near Pultnsk, where he 
died of cholera, June 10, 1831. 

DIEPENBECK, Abeaham van (1599-1675), was born 
at Herzogenbusch, and studied painting at Antwerp, where 
he became one of Eubens’s “ hundred pupils ” Euhens 
complains in his letters that, being overwhelmed with 
applications for apprentices’ indentures, he refused to accept 
as disciples even the children of some of his best friends. 
Diepenbeck was one of those who was fortunate enough 
to obtain admission to Eubens’s workshop. But he was 
not one of the cleverest of Eubens’s foUqwers, and be suc- 
ceeded. at the best, m imitating; the style and aping the 
peculiarities of his master, ,, (^6, see this iu his earhest 
pictures — & portrait dated 1629 in the Munich Pinakothek, 
and a Distribution of Alms of the same period in the same 
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coUec^ioa. Yet even at tins time there were moments 
when Diepenbeck probably fancied that he might take 
anofchei path. A solitary copperplate executed with his 
own hand in 1630 represents a peasant sitting under a 
tree holding the bridle of an ass, and this b a minute and 
finished specimen of the engraver’s art which shows that 
the master might at one time have hoped to rival the 
animal dranghtsmen who Nourished in the schools of 
Holland. However, large commissions now poured in 
upon him 5 he was asked for altar-pieces, siifoject-pieces, and 
pagan allegories. He was tempted to try the profession of a 
glass-painter, and at last he gave up every other occupation 
for the lucrative business of a draughtsman and designer 
for engravings Most of Diepenbeck’s important can- 
vases are in Continental galleries. The best are the 
Marriage of St Catherine at Berlin, and Mary with Angels 
■Wailing over the Bead Body of Christ in the Belve- 
dere at Yienna, the first a very fair specimen of the 
aitist’s skill, the second a picture of more energy and 
feeling than might be expected from one who knew more 
of the outer foim than of the spirit of Pvuhens Then we 
have a fine Entombment at Brunswick, and St Erancis 
Adoring the Sacrament at the museum of Brussels, Cleha 
and hei^ Hymphs flying from the Presence and Pursuit of 
Porsenna in two examples at Berlin and Pans, and Heptune 
and Amphitrite at Dresden In all these compositions 
the diawing and execution are after the fashion of Rubens, 
though inferior to Rubens in harmony of tone and force of 
contrasted light and shade. Occasionally a tendency may 
be observed to imitate the style of Yandyck, for whom, in 
respect of pictures, Diepenbeck in his litetime was fre- 
quently taken Bub Diepenheck spent much less of Hs 
leisure on canvases than on glass-paiubing. ^ Though 
he failed to master the secrets of goigeons tinting, which 
were lost, apparently for ever in the 16th century, he 
was constantly employed during the best years of his 
life in that branch of his profession. In 1635 he finished 
forty scenes from the life of St Pranois of Paula in 
the church of the Minimes at Antwerp. In 1644 he 
received payment for four windows in St Jacques of 
Antwerp, two of which are still preserved, and represent 
the Yirgins to whom Christ appears after the Resurrection. 
The windows ascribed to him at St Gudule of Brussels are 
now proved to have been executed from the cartoons of 
Theodore van Thulden On the occasion of his matricula- 
tion at Antwerp in 1638-9, Diepenbeck was registered in 
the guild of St Luke as a glass-painter. He resided his 
membership in the Artist Club of the Yiolette in 1642, 
apparently because he felt hurt by a valuation then made 
of drawings furnished for copper-plates to the engraver 
Pieter de Jode. The earliest record of his residence at 
Antwerp is that of liis election to the brotherhood (Soda- 
litat) “ of the Bachelors ” in 1634, It is probable that 
before this time ha had visited Rome and London, as 
noted in the work of Houbraken In 1636 he Was made 
a burgess of Antwerp. He married twice, in 1637 and 
1652. His death took place in December 1675, and Hs 
funeral was celebrated at St Jacques of Antwerp on the 31st 
day of that month. 

Consult, besides earlier authorities, the Antwerp Liggnren. 

DIEPJ?E, a seaport town of Prance, at the head of an 
arrondissoment in the department of geine-Infdrieure, 38 
milea north of Rouen and 125 north-west of Paris by rail, 
in 49“ 65' 36" N. lat. and T 5' 9" E. long. It lies at the 
mouth of the River Arques, in a hollow of the coast, — the 
main part of the town being on the west side of the river, 
and the suburb of Pollet on the east. Its principal street 
stretches for about a mile along the shore, and terminates 
in the west at the foot of the chalk cliff, which is surmounted 
by a castle of the 16 th. century, now employed as barracks. 
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The whole town has a modern aspect ; its streets are wide 
and regular, and its houses mostly built of brick. The 
principal -building is the church of St Jacques, which was 



founded in the 13th century, but consists m gooJ measnva 
of considerably later workmanship, and has m some portions 
been restored in the present century ; the main entrance 
(of the 14th century) and the Ango chapel are worthy of 
special remark. It is sufficient to mention the church of 
St Remi (1522-1640), the town-house, the hospital, the 
theatre, aud the communal college which preserves some 
fragments of Ango’s mansion. As the chief town of an 
arrondissement, and an important seaport, Dieppe is the 
seat of a large number of public offices. Its harbour, which 
has been greatly improved during the present century, is pro- 
tected by two piers, admits vessels of 500 tons burden, and 
has a large floating dock. There is regular steamboat com- 
munication with England, the passage to Rewhaven being 
accomplished in about six hours. The general tiade of the 
town, both export and import, is extensive , and it carries 
on ship-building, rope-spinmng, cooperage, watchmaking, 
and a remarkable manufacture of articles in ivory and bone, 
which dates from the 16th century. The tobacco factories 
alone employ upwards of 1000 work people. Oysters in 
large numbers are fattened in the retenm d^s chasses ; and 
the fishermen of Pollet are among the main providers of 
tho Parisian markets. Ever since the time of the duchess of 
Berry (whose favourite residence, the maison QumouilU, is 
still pointed out) the town has beau a fashionable watering- 
place; and in 1857 a large bathing establishment was 
erected after the model of the Ciystal Palace The so-call ed 
Jardm Anglais, the Cours Bourbon, and the cliffs are the 
principal promenades ; and the castle of Arques, the Manoir 
d’Ango, the abbey of St Yictor, and the ancient camp, 
locally known as la> citg des Limes, are the most interesting 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood. Population in 
1861, 16,216 ; and in 1872, 19,757. 

It may bo safely asserted, on the authority of its name, that 
Dieppe owed its origin to a hand of Norman adventurers, who 
found its “ diop" or inlet suitable for their ships Its first castle 
was probably built in 1188 by Henry II. of England, aud it was 
counted a place of some importance when Philqi Augustus attacked 
it in 1195, By Richard I. of England it was bestowed, in 1197, on 
the archbishop of Rouen in return for certain territory in the 
neighbourhood of the episcopal city. In 1339 it was plundered by 
the En gh sh, but it soon recovered from the blow, and in spite of 
the opposition of the Lords of Hantot, managed to smround itself 
with foitifications. Its commercial activity was already gi’eat, and 
it is believed its seamen visited the roast of Guinea in 1339, and 
founded there a Petit Dieppe m 1365. A siege undertaken in 
1442 by Talbot in person was raised by the Dauphin, afterwards 
Louis XL, and the day of the deliverance continued for centuries to 
he celebrated hy a ^'eat procession and miracle plays. In the 
beginning of the 16th century we find Parmentier, a native of the 
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tomi, taking vessels to Brazil and Snmatra ; and a little later, its 
merchant prince, Ango, was ahle to "blockade the Portuguese fleet 
in the Tagus Its inhabitants in great numbers embraced the 
Reformed religion ; and they were among the first to acknowledge 
Henry IV , who fought one of his great "battles at the neighbourmg 
village of Arques Pew of the cities of Prance suffered more from 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 , and this blow was 
followed in 1694 by a teriible bombardment on the part of the 
pnghsh and Dutch The town was lebmlt after the peace of 
Eyswiok, but the decrease of its population and the detenoration 
of its port prevented the restoration of its commercial prospenty 
"VVithin the present eentuiy, however, especially since eommunica- 
tion by rail was effected with Pans, it has made rapid advances 
Durmg the Franco-German war the town was occupied by the 
Germans from December 1870 till July 1871. 

See Pierre Pillon, Eeaueil g^niral des idzis, dc , downes enfaveur 
des habitants de Dieppe, Dieppe, 1700 , Vitet, Mt&toire de Dieppe, 
1844 , Cochet, Les iglises de I'arrondiseement de Dieppe, 1846-1850, 
and Qalerie Dieppoise, 1862 ; Jules Hardy, Xes Iheppcns en GhivnM 
en 1364, 1864 , Asseline, Zes Antiqmtez et Ohrontques de la villede 
Dieppe, a 17th century account, which comes down only to 1694, and 
was first pubhshed m 1874 by Hardy, Guerillon, and Sanvage 

DIES, Chsistoph Aolbeut (1755-1822), was born at 
Hanover, and learned the rudiments of art in his native 
place For one year he studied in the academy of 
Dusseldorf, and then he started at the age of twenty with 
thirty ducats in his pocket for Borne. There he established 
his domicile, and lived a frugal life till 1796. Copying 
pictures, chiefly by Salvator Rosa, for a hvelihood, his taste 
led him to draw and paint from nature in Tivoli, Albano, 
and other picturesque places in the vicinity of Rome. 
Naples, the birthplace of his favourite master, he visited 
more than once for the same reasons. In this way he 
became a bold executant in water colours and m oil, 
though he failed to acquire any originality of his own. 
Lord Bristol, who encouraged him as a copyist, predicted 
that he would he a second Salvator Rosa. But Dies was 
not of the wood which makes original artists Besides 
other disqualifications, he had necessities which forced 
him to give up the great career of an independent 
painter. David, then composing his Horatii at Rome, 
wished to take him to Paris. 'But Dies had leasous for 
not accepting the offer. He was courting a young Roman 
whom he subsequently married. Meanwhile he had made 
the acquaintance of Volpato, for whom he executed 
numerous drawings, aud this no doubt suggested the plan, 
which he afterwards carried out, of publishiEg, in partner- 
ship with Mdchan, Reinhardt, and Frauenholz, the series 
of plates known as the Oollectim de mes pittoresques | 
de ritalie, published in 72 sheets at Nuremberg in 1799. i 
With so many irons in the fire Dies naturally lost the ! 
power of concentration Other causes combined to affect j 
hia talent. In 1787 he swallowed by mistake three- 
quarters of an ounce of sugar of lead. His recovery from 
this poison was slow and incomplete. His return to 
Germany was hastened by it. He had hoped that the air 
of his native country would improve his health He 
settled at Vienna, and lived there in the old way on the 
produce of his brush as a landscape painter, and on that 
of his pencil or graver as a draughtsman and etcher. But 
instead of getting better as he had hoped, his condition 
became worse, and he even lost the use of one of his hands. 
In this condition he turned from painting to music, and 
spent his leisure hours in the pleasures of authorship. He 
did not long survive, dying at Vienna in 1822, after long 
years of chronic suffering. From two pictures now in the 
Belvedere gallery, and from numerous engraved drawings 
from the neighbourhood of Tivoli, we gather that Dies was 
never destined to rise above a respectable mediocrity. He 
followed Salvator Rosa’s example in imitating the manner 
of Claude Lorraine. But Salvator adapted the style of 
Claude, whilst Dies did no more than copy it. 

DIBST, a town and fortress of Belgium, in the province 
of Brabant, and the arrondissement of Lowen, is situated 
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on the Demer, 28 miles E by N. of Brussels. The manu- 
factured are hats, leather, stockings, beer, and spmts. 
It was taken from the French by Marlborough in 1705, 
and recaptured the same year. The fortifications, which 
replace the old ramparts and walls, were commenced in 
1837, and finished in 1853. The population in 1866 was 
7561. 

DIET (German, Heichstag). The origin of the German 
Diet IS to be sought in the national assembly, which was a 
common institution of the Teutonic race. From the 
earliest recorded times we find all leading questions first 
discussed by the chiefs and then referred to the assembly 
of the elan or tribe, m which every freeman had a voice. 

The earliest Diets of the German or Holy Roman 
Empire were assemblies in which the monarch deliberated 
with his subjects on the common interests of the empire. 
Originally all members were bound by their feudal tenure 
to be present, and if absent they not only forfeited their 
vote but were liable to fine. Thus the Diet was a feudal, 
not a representative, Parliament, As by degrees the feuda- 
tories of the emperor turned into independent sovereigns, 
the Diet became nothing more than a congress of princes. 
The emperor, instead of presiding in person, was represented 
by a delegate called principal commissarius, and the princes 
sent envoy's, the right of suffrage bemg no longer personal, 
hut attached to certain territories or districts. 

At first the emperor was, in theory at least, elected by 
universal suffrage , a candidate was chosen by the chief 
I men, and their nominee approved by tbe people. Thus we 
I read that at the election of Conrad II. 50,000, and at that 
of Lothaire II 60,000 persons were present, In time this 
custom of nominating the emperor grew into an established 
right, which, under the name of prcetacoation, was arrogated 
by the chief princes of the empire. Thus the chief func- 
tion of the Diet, the choice of an emperor, became the 
prerogative of a few of its most powerful members, wbo 
claimed the right not only of election but of deposition. 
Thus in 1298 Adolphus of Nassau was deposed, and Albert 
of Austria chosen m his stead. The right of the electors 
and the forms and rules of election were defined and settled 
by the famous instrument of Charles IV. known as the 
Golden Bull, 1356. 

The Diet consisted of three bodies, who met and voted in 
separate collegeSj — (1) the electoral college, (2) the princes 
of the empire spiritual and temporal, (3) the free imperial 
cities. 

1. In a law of Otho IV. (1208), we find the right of 
electing an emperor vested in the electoral college of seven. 
These consisted of three spiritual princes — the archbishops 
of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, — and four secular electors 
— the duke of Saxony, the count palatine of the Rhine, the 
king of Bohemia, and the margrave of Brandenburg. The 
former sat as recognized heads of the German church. 
The latter would naturally have been the dukes of Saxony, 
Franconia, Swahia, and Bavana ; but when Bavaria was 
united with the county palatine its right was transferred to 
Bohemia ; that of Swahia was, on the accession of Frederick 
(who by ius election was incapacitated from voting), dele- 
gated to Brandenburg, and by it retained , and probably 
that of Franconia was for similar reason forfeited (see 
Dunham, (?ermamc Empire, i. 216). 

2. The princes of the empire had in all other respects, 
save that of electing an emperor, the same rights as 
the dukes or electors. They consisted oi the archbishop 
of Salzburg, 20 bishops, 4 abbots, and 2 prebendaries, 
and of 44 temporal princes, though this number was after- 
wards largely augmented. Of these several, such as the 
archduke of Austria, and the dukes of Brunswick and 
Burgundy, were in rank and power more than equals of 
the electors. 
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3. The free imperial cities formed a college divided 
into two beaches, — the Swabian, with 37 cities, and the 
Ehenish, with 14. They first appear at the Diet under 
Henry '^L, but their position was not recognized till the 
peace of Westphalia. The power exercised by this rnuni- 
cipal constituent of the Diet was small and strictly 
hmited. Only what had been agreed upon by the electors 
and princes could be submitted to the college of cities for 
their sanction. The lower nobility, the kmghta of the 
empire, and the commons were unrepresented. 

Each college voted separately ; when the three colleges 
agreed, the decree or recess of the Diet, as it was called, 
was submitted to the emperor for his ratification ; but the 
emperor had no power to modify it, and no resolution which 
affected the general interests of the empire could be passed 
without the approbation of the Diet. 

Besides extraordinary meetings, the Diet was regularly 
convened twice a year. At the spring session the general 
business of the empire was discussed, laws were passed, 
alliances concluded, rebels proscribed, and grants of fiefs 
confirmed. The autumn session was occupied with finance 
and attended only by dukes, counts, and officers of 
administration, From 1663 the Diet met at Eegensburg, 

From the end of the Thirty Years’ War the power of the 
Diet steadily declined. The Peace of Westphalia, while 
confirming the rights of the Diet as against the emperor, at 
the same time, hy recognizing the territorial independence 
of the German princes, so hmited the province of the 
federative assembly that, to quote the words of Frederick 
the Great, the Diet became “ a mere shadow, a congress of 
publicists more busied with forms than things, like dogs 
who bay the moon.'" 

The most important Diets were the following : — 

1106. Maintz. Henry lY. deposed on motion of his son 
1142. Frankfort. Conrad surrendered Saxony to Henry tlie Lion. 
1356 Nuiemharg, The Golden Bull 

1480. Worms Private defiance foibidden, and Imperial Chamber 
estabHshed. 

1521. Worms, Edict against Luther 

1626. Spires, Choioe of religion allowed to the seveial states. 

1529, Spires. Edict of Worms re-enaoted 

1530. Augsburg. The confession of Augsburg presented. 

1806 Regensburg. hTapoleon’s envoy announces the dissolution 
oi the empire Francis II resigns imperial crown. 

1848 Fiankfort First Diet of Germanic oonfsdoiation 

DIETETICS. The application of science to the regula- 
tion of the continuous demands of the body for nutriment 
aims mainly at three objects — Health, Pleasure, and 
Economy. They are rarely iu consistent with one another, 
but yet require separate consideration, as under varying 
circumstances each may claim the most prominent place in 
our thoughts. 

Injfluence of Diet upon Health. 

The influence of diet upon the health of a man begins 
at the earliest stage of his life, and indeed is then greater 
than at any other period. It is varied by the several 
phases of internal growth and of external relations, and in 
old age is still important in prolonging existence, and 
rendering it agreeable and useful. 

Diet in Infancy. — No food has as yet been found so 
suitable for the young of all animals as their mother’s 
milk. And this has not been from want of seeking. 
Dr Brouzet {Sur VJlJducation medidmle des Mnfants, 
i. p, 165) has such a bad opinion of human mothers, that 
he expresses a wish for the state to interfere and prevent 
them from suckling their children, lest they should com- 
muuicate immorality and disease ! A still more determined 
peasimiat was the famous chemist Van Helmont, who 
thought life had been reduced to its present shortness hy 
our inborn propensities, and proposed to substitute bread 
boiled in beer and honey for milk, which latter he calls 
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“ brute’s food." Baron Liebig has followed the lead with a 
“Food for infants,” in the prescription for which half 
ounces and quarter grains figure freely, and which has to 
be prepared on a slow fire, and after a few minutes boiled 
well. And after all not nearly such a close imitation of 
human milk is made as by the addition to fresh cow’s milk 
of half its bulk of soft water, in each pint of which has 
been mixed a heaped up teaspoonful of powdered “ sugar 
of Tnilk ” and a pinch of phosphate of lime. Indeed, in 
default of these cheap chemicals, the milk and water alone, 
when fresh and pure, are safer than an artificial compound 
which requires cooking. And experience shows that the 
best mode of administering food to the young is also that 
which is most widely adopted throughout warm-blooded 
nature, namely, in a fresh, tepid, liquid state, frequently, 
and in small quantities at a time. 

Empirical observation is fully suppoited in these deduc- 
tions by physiological and chemical science. Milt con- 
tains of — 


Water ... 88 per cent. 

Oleaginous matter (cream or buttei ) .3 ,, 

Nitiogcnous matter (cheese and albumen^ , . . 4 ,, 

Hydrocarbon (sugai) . » 

Saline matter (phosphate of hme, chloude of 
sodium, non, &c,) . . . i » 


These are at once the constituents and the proportions 
of the constituents of food suited to a weakly rapidly- 
growing animal The large quantity of water makes it 
pass easily through the soft absorbent walls of the digestive 
canal, and the complete suspension in an alkaline fluid of 
the finely divided fat and nitrogenous matter introduce 
more of them than could be effected were they m a solid 
form. The fat is the germ of new cellular growth, and the 
nitrogenous matter is by the new cells formed into flesh, 
which is doubling its bulk monthly. The phosphate of 
lime is required for the hardening bones, the chloride of 
sodium and the iron for the daily increasing amount of 
blood m circulation. Milk may be said to be still alive as 
it leaves the breast fresh and warm, and quickly becomes 
living blood in the infant’s veins. A very slight chemical 
change is requisite. Its frequent administration is 
demanded by the rapid absorption, and the absence of 
regular meals prevents the overloading of the delicate young 
stomach with more than it can hold at once, 

The wholesomest nutriment for the first six months is 
milk alone. A vigorous baby can indeed hear with im- 
punity much rough usage, and often appeals none the 
worse for a certain quantity of farinaceous food; but 
the majority do not get habituated to it, without an exhibi- 
tion of dislike which indicates rebellion of the bowels. 

To give judicious diet its fair chance the frame must be 
well protected from the cold ; and just in proportion as the 
normal temperature of the body is maintained so does 
growth prosper, as is satisfactorily proved by experiments 
on the young olE the lower animals. 

It is only when the teeth are on their way to the front, 
as shown by dribbling, that the parotid glands secrete an 
active saliva capable of digesting bread stuffs. Till then 
anything but milk must be given tentatively, and considered 
in the light of a means of education for its future mode of 
nutrition. Among the varieties of such means, the most 
generally applicable are broth and beef tea, at first pure, 
and then thickened with tapioca and arrowroot. Chicken 
soup, made with a little cream and sugar, serves as a change. 
Baked flour, biscuit powder, tops and bottoms, should all 
have their turn ; change is necessary iu the imperfect 
dietary which art supplies, and for change the stomach 
should be prepared by habit. 

The consequences of premature weaning are insidious. 
The external aspect of the child is that of health, its muscles 
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are strong, but the bones do not harden in proportion, and 
if it tries to walk its limbs give way, and it is said to be 
suffering from rachitis or “rickets.” 

These consequences follow m other animals as surely as 
in the human race •, and in them it was possible to make 
the experiment crucial. A gentleman named Gudrin set 
himself to find if he could produce rickets at will. He 
took a number of puppies in equally good condition, and 
having let them suckle for a time, he suddenly weaned half 
of them and fed them on raw meat, a fare which at first 
thought would seem the most suitable for carnivorous animals. 
Nevertheless, after a short time, those which continued to 
take the mother’s milk bad grown strong and hearty, 
whilst those which had been treated with a more substantial 
dietary pined, and frequently threw up their victuals, then 
their limbs bent, and at the end of about four months they 
showed all the symptoms of confirmed rickets. From these 
experiments we must conclude that the rachitis depended 
mainly on the derangements of nutrition brought on by 
improper diet. A diet which is taken at a wrong season 
may fairly he called improper. For carnivora, it is flesh 
before the age of suckling has passed ; for herbivora (and 
an experiment bearing on the point has been made on pigs), 
it is vegetable feeding begun when they ought to be at 
the teat.i 

The time for weaning should be fixed partly by the 
child’s age, partly by the growth of the teeth. The troubles 
to which children are subject at this crisis are usually 
gastric, such as are induced by summer weather: therefore 
at that season the weaning should be postponed, whereas 
in winter it should he hurried forward. The first group of 
teeth nine times out of ten consists of the lower central 
front teeth, which may appear any time during the sixth and 
seventh month. The mother may then begin to diminish 
the number of suckling times , and by a month she can 
have reduced them to twice a day, so as to he ready when 
the second group makes its way through the upper front 
gums to cut off the supply altogether. The third group, 
the lateral incisors and first grinders, usually after the 
first anniversary of birth give notice that sohd food can be 
chewed. But it is prudent to let dairy milk form a con- 
siderable portion of the fare till the eye teeth are cut, 
which seldom happens till the eighteenth or twentieth 
month. At this period children are liable to diarrhoea, 
convulsions, irritation of the brain, rashes, and febrile 
catarrhs. In such cases it is often advisable to resume a 
complete milk diet, and sometimes a child’s life has been 
saved by its reapplication to the breast These means are 
most feasible when the patient is accustomed to milk ■ 
indeed, if not, the latter expedient is hardly possible. 

J)iet zji Ghiklhood and Youth , — ^At this stage of life 
the diet naust obviously be the best, which is a transition 
from that of infancy to that of adult age. Growth 
is* npt completed, but yet entire surrender of every 
consideration to the claim of growth is not possible, nor 
indeed desirable. Moreover that abundance of adipose 
tissue, or reserve new growth, which a baby can bear, is an 
impediment to the due education of the muscles of the boy 
or girl. The supply of nutriment needs not to be so con- 
tinuous as before, but at the same time should be more 
frequent than for the adult. Up to at least fourteen or 
fifteen years of age the rule should be four meals a day, 
varied indeed, but nearly equal in nutritive power and in 
quantity, that is to say, all moderate, all suflicient. The 
maturity the body then reaches involves a hardening 
and enlargement of the bones and cartilages, and a 
strengthening of the digestive organs, which in healthy 
young persons enables us to dispense with some of the 

1 Trousseau, Clinique Midicale, vol. iii. p 484, 3J edit 


watchful care bestowed upon their diet. Three full meals a 
day are generally suflacient, and the requirements of mental 
training may be aUowecl to a certain extent to modify the 
attention to nutrition which has hitherto been paramount. 
But it must not be forgotten that the changes in figure and 
m internal organs are not completed till several years have 
passed, and that they involve increased growth and demand 
full supphes._ As less bulky food is used, care should be 
taken that it is sufficiently nutritious, and habits should be 
acquired which conduce to making the most of it for the 
mamtenance of strength. 

The nutritiousness of food depends on digestibility and 
comentration. Food is digestible when it yields readily 
its constituents to the fluids destined for their reduction to 
absorbable chyme. It is more or less concentrated, accord- 
ing as a given weight contains more or less matter capable 
o^supporting life. The degree in which they possess these 
qualifications united constitutes the absolute nutritive 
value of alimentary matters. 

^ The degree of cohesion in the viands influences digesti- 
bility. Tough articles incapable of being completely 
ground up by the teeth, remain unused, while fluids and 
semifluids lead the van of digestibles. The tissues of young 
vegeta,bles and young animals are for this reason more 
digestible than old specimens. It is desirable also that 
the 2^081 mortem rigidity, which lasts several days in most 
instances, should have merged into softness before the 
meat is cooked, or should have been anticipated by cookmg 
before the flesh is cold. In warm climates and excep- 
tionally warm weather the latter course is the preferable. 
The dietician, especially when the feeding of the young is in 
question, will prefer those methods of culinary prepara- 
tion which most break up the natural cohesion of the viands. 
And it may be noticed, that the force of cohesion acts in all 
directions, and that it is no advantage for an article to be late- 
rally friable if it remains stringy in a longitudmal direction. 

Fat interposed between the component parts of food 
diminishes its digestibility. It is the interstitial fat 
between the fasciculi of muscular fibre in beef which 
renders it to young persons and to dyspeptics less digestible 
than mutton. 

A temperature above that of the body retards digestion. 
Meat, which is digested by the gastric juice in the stomach, 
has time to cool before it gets there ; but fariuaceous food, 
which depends for its conversion mto chyme on the salivary 
glands, suffers a serious loss if by reason of being too hot 
it cannot avail itself of the sahva supplied by the mouth. 
It should also be borne in mind that a temperature much 
above that of the body cracks the enamel of the teeth. 

Excessive concentration impairs digestibility. The prin- 
cipal medium by which nutnment is carried through the 
absorbent membrane of the digestive canal is water. 
There is no doubt it passes more rapidly by endosmosis 
than anything else. The removal, then, of water is an inj ury 
to viands, and drying, salting, over-frying, over-roasting, and 
even over-boiling renders them less soluble in the digestive 
juices, and so less nutritious. A familiar illustration of 
this may be taken from eggs. Let an egg be lightly boiled, 
poached in water, custarded, or raw, and the stomach even 
of an invalid can bear it ^ but let it be baked in a pudding 
which requires a hot oven, or boiled hard, or otherwise 
submitted to a high temperature for a prolonged period, 
and it becomes a tasteless, leathery substance, which can 
be of no more use in the stomach than so much skin or 
hair. It is obvious then that it is mamly in , a commercial 
point of view that articles of diet can be called nutritious in 
proportion to their concentration.’ ■ About this there can be 
no question ; milk adulterated' from the pump is worth so 
much less than pure milk, and a pound of beef steak 
sustains a man longer than a pint of veal broth. 

VTT. — 26 
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Tke attaiament of nutntiousness by concentration is of 
considerable importance to travellers and m military 
medicine There are not a few strategists who attribute 
the success of the Germans in the war of 1870 to the easily 
carried and easily prepaied food supplied to them by the 
sausage-makers of Berlm. Concentration of viands 
carried to excess, so as to be likely to affect the health, is 
usually made manifest by a diminution in the secretion of 
urine and itscondensed condition, while, on the other hand, 
if dilution IS needlessly great, the action of the kidneys is 
excessive Kow the urine of young persons is naturally of 
lower specific gravity, that is, more aqueous, than that of 
adults. If it IS found to equal in density the excretion of 
full growth, or if it is observed to be voided but rarely, the 
mea£ should be made more bulky, or better still, more 
frequent, so as not to overload the stomach. 

An over-concentrated diet often induces costiveness. 
This should be counteracted by green vegetables and 
other dilute appetizing dishes, and never % purgative 
drugs. The habit of taking a considerable quantity and 
variety of fresh green vegetables has the further advan- 
tage of preventing that tendency to minor develop- 
ments of scurvy which is not uncommonly found m 
youths nourished mainly on animal food. A softness 
or friability of the gums is one of the first signs of 
this. If the mouth bleeds after the application of a 
tooth brush, the use of fresh vegetables at every meal 
should be enforced. 

The young are peculiarly liable to be affected by poisons 
conveyed in fluids. Their sensitive frames absorb quickly, 
and quickly turn to evil account such substances, even 
when diluted to an extent which makes them harmless to 
adults. The water therefore with which families, and still 
more with which schools are supplied, should be carefully 
subjected to analysis. Wherever a trace of lead is found, 
means should be adopted to remove the source of it; and 
organic products should have their origin clearly accounted 
for, and all possibility of sewage contamination excluded. 
These precautions are essential, in spite of the grown-up 
portion of the household haviug habitually used the water 
without injury. 

Fresh milk has long had a bad popular reputation as 
occasionally conveying fever, and in some parts of Ireland 
the peasantry can hardly ever be got to take it “ raw.” 
This is quite irrespective of the state of the cattle which 
furnish it ; no cases of disease thus communicated 
have ever been traced home to sick cows. It is pro- 
bably always due either to adulteration with dirty water, 
or to the vessels being washed in that dangerous medium, 
or to their being exposed to air loaded with elements of 
contagion. 

Up to the period of full development the daily use of 
wine should be allowed only during illness and the express 
attendance of a medical adviser. Its habitual consumption 
by healthy children hastens forward the crisis of puberty, 
checks growth, and habituates them to the artificial sensa- 
tion induced by alcohol. 

Diet for Bodily Labour . — ^It seems certain that the old 
theory of Liebig, which attributed the whole of the 
force exhibited in muscular movements to the oxidation of 
muscular tissue, is untenable. There is not enough of 
the material oxidized, that is to say, destroyed and 
carried away as urea and other nitrogenous excretions, to 
generate so much force, as measured by the method 
of Joule. On the other hand, Traube goes too far when 
he would make out that in the performance of muscular 
work the metamorphosis of the organized constituents of 
contractile tissue is not involved, and that non-nitrogenous 
substances alone are consumed. The prolonged feats of 
walking performed by the pedestrian Weston in 1876 vastly 


increased the amounts excreted of those elements of the 
urine which are derived from the oxidation of muscle and 
nerve.^ The urea formed by the destructive assimilation 
of contractile'- fibre, and the phosphates whose mam source 
13 nervous tissue, were each nearly doubled during and 
shortly after the extraordinary strain upon those parts of 
the body. As might be expected, the machinery wears 
away quicker when it is harder worked, and requires to be 
repaired immediately by an enhanced quantity of new 
material, or it will be worn beyond the power of repair. 
The daily supply, therefore, of digestible nitrogenous food, 
meat "par excellence, must be increased whenever the 
muscular exercise is increased In making the recent 
extension of railways in Sicily, the progress was retarded 
by the slack work done by the Sicilian navvies compared 
with that got through by the English gangs. The former 
took scarcely any meat, preferring to save the wages 
expended by their comrades m that way. The idea 
occurred to the contractor of paying the men partly in 
money and partly in meat ; and the result was a marked 
increase in the amount of work executed, which was 
brought nearly up to the British average. A mixed 
diet, with an increase in the propoi tionate quantity of 
meat when extra corporeal exertion is lequued, is the 
wholesomest, as well as the most economical, for all sorts 
of manual labourers 

It is absolutely essential that the fleshly machinery for 
doing work should be continuously replaced by flesh food, 
as it becomes worn out. Nitrogenous aliment after a few 
chemical changes replaces the lost muscle which has passed 
away in the excretions, 3 ust as the engineer makes oie into 
steel and renews the conoded boilerplate or thinned piston. 
Now, as the renewal of the plate or piston is a “ stimulus ” 
to the augmented performances of the engine, so meat is a 
“ stimulus ” to augmented muscular action. Taken in a 
digestible form during exertion, it allows the exertion to 
be continued longer, with gi eater ease and less consequent 
exhaustion. According to the testimony of soldiers 
experimentally put through foiced marches of twenty miles 
a day, with loads of half a hundredweight each, “ meat- 
extract” bears away the palm from the other reputed 
stimulants commonly compared with it (viz., rum and coffee). 
“ It does not put a spirit into you for a few miles only, 
but has a lasting effect ; if I were ordered for continu- 
ous marching, and had my choice, I would certainly 
take the meat extract,” said an unprejudiced sergeant tO' 
Dr Parkes, who was the conductor of the experiments 
alluded to.^ 

When the continuous repair of the muscular machinery 
is fully secured, the production of heat and force is most 
readily provided for by vegetable aliment, by reason of the 
large proportion of carbon which it contains. In assign- 
ing their physiological functions to the several sorts of food, 
nearly all the business of begetting active force should ap- 
parently be ascribed to the solid hydrocarbons, starch and 
fat, by their conversion into carbonic acid. It is not 
necessary to he acquainted with every step of the process, 
which in the body we confessedly are not, to appreciate the 
argument. It is clearly important that these elements of 
diet should be furnished in sufficient quantity and in a 
digestible form. In additions to diet made in consequence 
of additional bodily work not only should the stimulus 
of animal food be attended to, but the bulk of starch and 
fat in the rations should be augmented even in larger 


^ See Dr Pavy on Weston’a walk, in Lancat of Dec. 23, 1876, Tlvo 
urea excreted whan walking hore to that excreted during leat the rela- 
tion of 17 to 10, phosphoric acid 19 to 10, lime 16 to 10, &o. 

® On iJie Issue of a Sjoirit Ration during the A shaniee Campaign of 
1874, by E. A Parkes, M.D., Professor of Military Hygiene in the 
Army Medical School. London, 1875. 
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proportion, for these aliments are the most direct con- 
tributors of force 1 

‘‘Training” for athletic sports is based on the principles 
aboYe enunciated. The usual time allotted to it is six 
weeks, and the objects to be attained in this period may be 
described as — 

(1.) The removal of superfluous fat and water; 

(2.) The increase of contractile power in the muscles , 

(3. ) Increased endurance ; 

(4 ) “ WmA,” that is to say, a power of breathing and circulatmg 
the blood steadily m spite of exertion. 

The first is aimed at hy considerably adding to the daily 
amount of nitrogenous and by diminishing farinaceous and 
liquid food, and providing that it should be so consumed 
as to be fully digested. The second and third are secured 
by gradually increasing the demands made upon the 
muscles, till they have learnt to exert at wUh all the powers 
of which they are capable, and for as long a period as the 
natural structure of the individual frame permits. “ Wind” 
is improved by choosing as part of the training an exercise, 
such as running, which can be sustained only when the 
respiratory and circulating organs do their duty fairly. 

As an example, the Oxford system of traimng for the 
summer boat-races may be cited. It may be considered a 
typical regimen for fully developing a young man’s 
corporeal powers to fulfil the demands of an extraordinary 
exertion, a standard which may be modified according to 
the circumstances for which the training is required. It is 
as follows : — 


A Da'^s Traimng 


Rise about 7 a ii 
Exercise 

A short walk or run 

Not compulsory 


Of tea, 

As little as possible 

Breakfast at 8 30 < 

Meat, beef or mutton 
Bread or dry toast 

Underdone 

1 Crust only recom- 
1 mended 

Exercise in forenoon 

Hone. 


r 

Meat, much the same 
as for breakfast 


Dmner at 2 p.m ■( 

Bread 

( Crust only recom- 

1 mended 

1 

1 

Exercise "j 

Supper at 8 30 or J 
9 P.M. . . 1 

Yegetables, irone 

Beer, one pint . . 

About 5 o’clock start 
for the river, aud 
row twice over the 
course, the speed 
increasing with the 
strength of the 
crew. 

Meat, cold. 

Biead, and perhaps a 
little jelly 01 water- 
cresses 

Beer, one pint 

1 Not always adhered 
j to. 

1 

Bed about 10 



^ This 13 well lilustratrated by a xemarkable feat performed on 
the Great Westerr Railway in the summer of 1872 It was neces- 
sary to shift the laiis from the hroad to the narrow gauge on 
upwards of 500 miles of permanent way within a fortnight. The 
task was enormous, for the Great Western is one of the few English 
lines whose rails are held down by bolts screwed into nuts All these 
had to be unscrewed and replaced after removing the heavy rail two 
feet. About 8000 men were employed, working double time, some- 
times from 4 m the morning till 9 at night ; and, without one bemg 
sick or drunk, they accomplished the work in the prescnbed time. 
The scheme for generating muscular power was this. The men were 
hutted along the Ime, so as not to waste their strength by coming and 
gomg, and they brought with them bacon, bread, cheese, cocoa, &c., to 
provide their usual meals at usual tunes. But they had no beer, nor 
alcohol in any form A pound and a half of oatmeal and half a 
pound of sugar was allowed extra to each man daily, and for every 
gang of 21 a cook was provided. The first thmg done in the morning 
was to breakfast , and then the cook and his caldron started along the 
line till water was found convement , a fireplace of stones was biiilt, 
and the pot bo.lcd. Oatmeal was then sprmlded into it with sugar 


The Cambridge system differs very slightly, aud ia 
neither is any exaggerated severity of discipline enforced, 
while some latitude is permitted to peculiarities and a wish 
for variety, and plenty of time is left for business and social 
mtercourse Other plans are objectionable, from involving, 
without any cornesponding advantage, a complete departure 
from the usual habits of the educated classes. For 
instance, according to Clasper, dinner is to be at noon, with 
only a light tea afterwards, and no supper. Then a 
country walk of four or five miles is to be taken before 
breakfast, and two hours row afterwards, and another haid 
row between dinner and tea ^ “ Stonehenge,” again, 

requires the time between breakfast and dinner to be spent 
entirely on billiaids, skittles, quoits, rowing, aud running, 
in spite of another hour’s row being prescribed at 6 pm. 
He also requires the aspirant for athletic honours to sleep 
between 10 and 11 houis.^ Only professionals will carry 
out such rules, and even they do not either benefit their 
health or lengthen their lives by the sacrifice For it is 
notorious that “over-training” leads to a condition of 
system in which the snffeiers describe themselves as 
“ fallen to pieces.” The most peculiar symptom is a sudden 
loss of voluntary power after exertion. It is sometimes 
called “ fainting,” but there is no loss of sense, and it is 
quickly relieved by liquid food. It is to the pathologist a 
timely warning of that consequence of overstrained muscle 
which constitutes paralysis scriptorum, turner’s palsy, and 
blacksmith’s palsy, and which results in fatty degeneration 
of the red muscular fibre. To get and to keep its health a 
muscle needs a con.staiit alternation of active contraction 
and rest, and an enforced protraction of either one or the 
other leads to the loss of vital properties The limbs 
of an Indian fakir, voluntarily held in a strained posture, 
or those of a bed-ridden invalid, are equally apt to become 
useless. Overtrained persons are also liable to a languor 
aud apparent weakness, which is found on examination to 
depend on an excessive secretion of urea hy the Sidneys. 

Such are not the results, however, of the training adopted 
at the universities, by which it would appear that the con- 
stitution is strengthened, the intellect sharpened, and 
life lengthened. Dr J ohn Morgan ( Umverst ty Oars^ 1873), 
has collected statistics of the subsequent health of those 
who have rowed m the university races since 1829, and 
he finds that, whereas at twenty years of age, according 
to Farr’s life tables, average expectation of survival is forty 
years, for these carmen it is forty-two years. Moreover, in 
the cases of death, inquiry into its causes exhibits evidence 
of good constitutions rather than the contrary, the causes 
consisting largely of fevers and accidents, to which the 
vigorous and active are more exposed than the sick. And 


and thorongkly well boiled till tlun gniel was made. As soon as the 
‘‘ shout for drmk ” was heard, buckets were filled and earned round 
with small pannikms to convey the liijuid to 'the panting months 
The men liked it exceedingly, and learned by experience the impor- 
tance of having it well cooked. 

The incident may remind the reader of classical medicine of Hippo- 
crates, who considers the culinary preparation ot oatmeal ptisan su im- 
portant that in a short treatise On the Treatment of A cute Disease he 
devotes to it the only cookery recipe he has inserted in his works. 
He desenhes how it is to be boiled till it can swell no longer (so that 
it may swell no more in the stomach), how it is to be settled and 
strained (through a coarse cullenclei) He prescribes it indeed for 
sick people but he would have been the first to agree with onr 
advanced physiologists in the opinion that overstrained muscular 
effort produces the same effects as contmued fever ^{is wperby 
tcaOiararai naKp6repov), its chief dangers lying in rise or tempera- 
ture and arrested cutaneous action, and that its true antj^onist is 
nutriment capable of rapid ahsoiption, dissolved in that most essential 
nutriment, water. 

® See Maclaren’s Traimng tn Theory and Practice, appendix to 
edition 1866. 

* Rowing Almanac, 1863. 

* Aiticle Boat-Racing,’* in British Rural Sports, 1861. 
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it is not at the expense of the mind that the body is culti- 
vated, for this roll of athletes is adorned vpith the names of 
bishops, poets, queen’s counsel, &:c 

Training greatly increases the vital capacity of the chest, 
so that much more air can be blown in and out of the 
lungs, and with greater force, than previously. And this 
vital capacity endures longer.than the other improvements. 
It is evidence of the permanent elasticity of the pul- 
monary tissue, aucl au efficient protection against asthma, 
emphysema, and other degenerations of the organ of 
breathing. 

Indigestion, sleeplessness, nervous indecision, palpitation 
of heart, and irregularity of bowels disappear under train- 
ing , but if they exist, the regimen should be entered upon 
with more than usual caution. 

An important modification of training is that which 
contemplates the reduction of Cokpulencb (q. v.), 
which has iucreased to the extent of interfering with 
comfort and preventing active exercise If an exhausting 
amount of muscular effort is enforced, the digestion of meat 
IS interfered with, while at the same time there still goes on 
the absorption of such fat as is unavoidably present in the 
victuals, so that the muscles and nerves lose strength, while 
the adipose tissue grows. Besides this, if by violent means 
the weight is worked down, then, to keep it down, those 
violent means must be persisted lu ; and if they be neglected 
for more interesting occupations, the burden rapidlyincreases 
to a greater degree than ever. Many uncomfortably obese 
persons are very active in mind and body, and could not 
add to their muscular exercise without risk of harm. 

Eegimen, then, is more essentially important to them 
than to other trainers, and they wiU probably be more 
induced to attend to it if they understand the principles 
on which it is based. This is simply to exclude from the 
bill of fare all those articles which contain fat or which by 
the chemical actions of the digestive viscera may be con- 
verted into fat. 

For the reduction of corpulence the following rules may 
be observed for a three weeks’ course • — 

Rise at 7, rub the body well with horse-hair gloves, have a cold 
hath, and take a shoit turn in the open air. Breakfast (alone) at 8 
or 8 30, on the lean of beef or mutton (cutting off the fat and skin), 
dry toast, biscuit or oat cake, a tumbler of claret and water, or tea 
without milk or sugar, or made in the Russian way with a slice of 
lemon Lunch at one on bread or biscuit, Dutch cheese, salad, 
water- cresses, or roasted apples, hung beef or anchovies, or red- 
hemng, or olives, and similar relishes. After eating, dnnk 
claret and water, or unsweetened lemonade, or plam water, m 
moderation. Dine at any convenient hour. Avoid soup, fish, or 
pastry, but eat plain meat of any sort except pork, rejecting the fat 
and sMn. Spinach, haricots, or any othei green vegetable may be 
taken, but no potatoes, made dishes, or sweets A jelly, or a lemon- 
water-ioe, or a roast apple, must suffice in their place Take clai’et 
and water at dinner, and one glass of sheiiy or Madeira afterwards 

Between meals, as a mle, exercise must always be taken to the 
extent of inducing perspiration. Running, when practicable, is the 
best form in which to take it 

Seven or eight pounds is as much as it is prudent to lose during 
the three weeks, If this loss is arrived at sooner, or indeed later, 
the severe parts of the tieatment may be gradually omitted, 
but it is strongly recommended to modify the general habits in 
accordance with the principle of taking as small a quantity as 
possible of fat and sugar, or of substances which form fat and sugar, 
and sustaining the respiratory function. By this means the weight 
may be gradually reduced foi a few months with safety 

Small quantities of dilute alcoholic hquids taken with 
meals slightly increase the activity of the renewal of the 
nitrogenous tissues, mainly muscle , that is to say, there is 
a more rapid reconstructiou of those parts, as is shown by 
the augmented formation of urea and the sharpened 
appetite. Life is fuller and more complete, old flesh is 
removed and food appropriated as new flesh somewhat 
more quickly, than when no alcohol is ingested. There 
appears to be a temporary rise in the digestive powers 
of the stomach, which is probably the initiative act. The 


nerve functions are blunted, and a lessened excretion of 
phosphorus exhibits a temporary check lu the wear and 
renewal of the nerve tissue. The “ vital capacity ” of the 
lungs, as indicated by the spirometer, is reduced, showing 
a diminished oxidation of the blood. 

The effect on a healthy man of taking with a meal such 
a quantity of fermented liquor as puts him at ease with 
himself and the world around, without untoward exhilara- 
tion, is to arrest the wear of the nervous system, especially 
that part employed m emotion and sensation. Just as 
often, then, as the zest for food is raised to its normal 
standard by a little wine or beer with a meal, the moderate 
consumer is as much really better as he feels the better for 
it Where the food is as keenly enjoyed without it, the 
consumption of a stimulant is useless. But alcohol is 
not a source of force, and its direct action is an arrest of 
vitality. 

Diet for Mental Worh — An expression of Buchner’s — 
“ No tWkmg without phosphorus — has gained an un- 
happy notoriety. Strictly speaking, it is a groundless 
assumption, for we cannot say that intellectual being may 
not exist joined to any form of matter, or quite independent 
of matter. We certainly do not know enough of the sub- 
ject to lay down such a negative statement. And if it 
be held to mean that the amount of phosphoius passing 
through the body bears a proportion to the intensity ot 
thought, it is simply a mis-statement, A captive lion, 
tiger, leopard, or hare assimilates and parts with a greater 
amount of phosphorus than a hard-thmking man while 
a beaver, noted for its powers of contrivance, excretes so 
little phosphorus that chemical analysis cannot find it m 
the excreta. All that the physiologist is justified in assert- 
ing IS that for the mind to energize in a living body that 
body must be kept living up to a certain standard, and that 
forthe continuous renewal of life a supply of phosphatic salts 
is required. The same may be said with equal justice of 
water, fat, nitrogen, chloride of sodium, oxygon, &c. The 
phosphates are wanted indeed, but wanted by pinches, 
whereas water is required by pailfuls, A few days 
without water, or a few minutes without oxygen, will ter- 
minate the train of consciousness. The practical points 
taught us by physiology are that for the integrity of 
thought integrity of the nervous tissue is requisite, and 
for the integrity of the nervous tissue a due quantity of 
such food as contains digestible phosphatic salts 

The most perfect regimen for the healthy exercise of 
thought is such as would be advised for a growing boy, 
viz , frequent small supplies of easily soluble mixed food, 
so as to furnish the greatest quantity of nutriment without 
overloading the stomach, or running the risk of generating 
morbid half-assimilated products. For it is essential to 
the intellectual direction of the nervous system that it 
I should not be oppressed by physical impediments. The 
i presence in the stomach or blood of imperfectly assimilated 
nutriment impedes its functions in close proportion to 
their amount, so that not only the constituents, but the 
mode of administering food, must come iuto the calculation. 
“ Repletus vmter non studet lihenter ” is an old proverb, the 
application of which saves many a brain and many a 
stomach from being worked against the grain. Best from 
brain-work for twenty minutes before meals, entire 
abstinence from ib during meals, and rest again till the 
weight has passed from the stomach, are essential to the 
reconcilement of psychical exertion with bodily health. 

The physiology of the action of alcohol haa a very 
important bearing on the physical management of the 
mental functions. Alcohol has the power of curbing, 
arresting, and suspending all the manifestations of the 


* Ohne Phosphor kein Gedeuke. Kraft md Staff, sect. 122. 
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nervous system, so that we feel its influence on our 
thoughts sooner than on any other part of the system. 
Sometimes it brings them more completely under our 
command, controls and steadies them , more often it con- 
fuses or disconnects them, and then breaks off our power 
over them altogether. When a man has tired himself by 
intellectual exertion, a moderate quantity of alcohohc 
stimulant taken with food acts as an anaesthetic, stays the 
wear of the system which is going on, and allows the nerve 
force to be turned to the due digestion of the meal. But 
it must be followed by rest from toU, and is in essence a 
part of the same treatment which includes rest — it is an 
artificial rest. To continue to labour and at the same time 
to take an anaesthetic is a physiological inconsistency. The 
drug merely blunts the useful feeling of weariness, and 
prevents it from acting as a warning. There is no habit 
more fatal to a literary man than that of taking stimulants 
between meals j the vital powers go on wearing out more 
and more without their cry for help being perceived, and 
in the end break down irrevocably 

As to quantity, the appetite for solid food is the safest 
guide. If a better dinner or supper is eaten when it is 
accompanied by a certain amount of fermented liquor, that 
is the amount most suitable ; if a worse, then an excess is 
committed, however little be taken 

The aim of the diet should be (to quote the words 
of John Milton) “ to preserve the body’s health and 
baldness, to render lightsome, clear, and not lumpish 
obedience to the mind, to the cause of religion and our 
country’s liberty, when it shall require from hearts in 
sound bodies to stand and cover their stations.” 

It IS especially when the mind of genius is over- 
shadowed by the dark clouds of threatened insanity, of 
hypochondriasis, or of hysteiia, that a rational mode of life 
preserves it. Nothing but daily exercise, temperate meals, 
and a punctual observance of regular hours of rest and 
study could have kept burning the fl.ick6rmg reason in poor 
Cowper. 

As regards the proper quantity of alcohol that may be 
used the two following questions naturally occur — How is 
a man to know when he has had enough ? and what are 
the signs of too much ? The ancients used to wear dark 
red or purple engraved gems, which they considered preser- 
vatives against excess, and called them afi^dvarol, 
“ sober-stones,” “ amethysts.” The name is now limited 
to the violet rock crystal, but in early times it was applied 
to several other stones, cut in intaglio, and worn on the 
fingers at festive gatherings. So long as the wearer could de- 
cipher the minute works of art they bore, he had not reached 
excess A more delicate test still is the appreciation of 
temperature by the skin \ if a draught does not chill, if a 
hot room fails to produce the usual discomfort, the wise 
man knows he has exceeded and mnst stop at once. In 
short, the safest rule is that when there is a consciousness 
of any psychical effect at all beyond that of satisfaction at 
the relief of bodily weariness — such a satisfaction as is felt 
on taking a good meal by a vigorous person — then the 
limits of moderation have been attained. On ordinary 
occasions of daily life, and “ for the stomach’s sake, ” no 
more should be taken Each fresh drop is a step down- 
wards to the evil results of alcohol. But to the practiser 
of daily temperance, festive occasions are safe and may 
be beneficial. A man may from time to time keep up 
without harm the above mentioned sense of satisfaction 
by good and digestible wine in good company without fear 
of getting drunk or failure of health, if he makes it a law 
to himself to stop as soon as he experiences any hurry of 
ideas or indistinctuess of the senses. 

Diet of Mothers — During pregnancy as much care 
should be taken not to get too fat as is taken by an athlete 


training for a race. The rules for modified training 
explained above will afford hints on the subject, but it is 
not desirable to carry the process so far. 

There is a temptation at this time to increase the usual 
allowance of stimulant ; alcohol is taken between meals to 
overcome the nausea and depression incident to the state of 
body. And by this mistaken expedient the nausea gradu- 
ally becomes dyspeptic vomiting. On leaving it off the 
sickness ceases, A mother should also remember that 
nearly all the alcohol she consumes mixes with her blood, 
which now is one with the blood of the foetus. 

During lactation the most suitable drink for a mother 
is cow’s milk, fresh and unskimmed. If it turns sour on 
the stomach, lime-water mixed with it not only corrects the 
acescence, but also supplies a valuable aid to the growing 
bones of the infant. In her sohd dietary also milk may he 
fairly taken as the type of a due admixture of alimentary 
principles, because it is not individual growth, or the 
production of muscular force, hut the secretion of milk, 
that IS the object of the selection of diet. 

Supposing the full diet to consist of three pounds of 
solid food, that will require six pints extra of uncombined 
aqueous fluid to make it as fluid as milk ; and, to combine 
the nitrogenous and caibouaceous constituents in due pro- 
portion, the three pounds of solid food should consist of 
144 oz. of meat 

13 oz, of fat, butter, and sugar 
20 oz of farinaceous food and vegetables, 
i oz of salt, lime, &c. 

At first, from the exhaustion consequent on childbed, 
from the want of exercise and of fresh air, the appetite 
turns against meat. Let then milk, especially boiled milk 
with arrowroot or the like, chicken broth, or egg custards, 
fill up the deficiency 

Any increase in the habitual allowance of alcohol is as 
unfittmg to this period of life as during pregnancy. 

Diet of Old Age — It is a remark extant from the rough 
times when famine was more frequent than now, that the 
older a human being is the better deficiency of food is 
borne. Old men suffer least from abstiuence,^ and benefit 
therefore most from temperance m eating. Everybody who 
has passed the age of fifty, or thereabouts, with a fairly 
unimpaired constitution, will act wisely in diminishing his 
daily quantity of solid food. There is less demand for the 
materials of growth, and cousequen.tly animal food should 
bear a smaller proportion than heretofore to vegetable, 
and it IS mainly in that ingredient of the diet that reduc- 
tion should he effected. Neglect of this rule in dechnmg 
years is often punished by gout, a disease attributable to 
excess of nitrogenous aliment, and for this reason common 
in elderly men. 

In the autumn of life the advantages derived from 
fermented liquor are more advantageous, and the injuries 
It can inflict less injurious to the body than in youth. The 
effect of alcohol is to check the activity of destructive 
assimilation, to arrest that rapid flux of the substance of the 
frame which in healthy youth can hardly he excessive, but 
which in old age exhausts the vital force. Loss of appetite 
IS a frequent and a serious symptom in old age. It usually 
arises from deficient formation of gastric juice, which, 
m common with other secretions, diminishes with years. It 
is best treated physiologically rather than by drugs. 

Diet m Sickness . — lu all that has gone before health 
has been presupposed. The modifications necessitated 
by sickness are of three kmds: — ^first the avoidance 
of such articles of consumption as would increase the 
disease under the special circumstances, although ordi- 
narily wholesome ; second, the maintenance of the functions 

Hippocrates, Aphonam xm 
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or parts of the frame which remaia normal; third, the 
administration, for a special curative purpose, of peculiar 
food which would not be recommended for general use. 

In all fewrs, which are classed together as being 
apparently due to a poison multipl 3 nag itself in the blood, 
the art of diet consists in giving an almost continuous 
supply of liquid nutriment, holding very soluble aliments 
in a dilute form. There is nothing so digestible as water, 
and we take advantage of this high digestibility to get 
whatever it can dissolve digested along with it. For the first 
three or even four days patients previously strong should 
have only farinaceous food, well boiled and cooled to the 
temperature of the body. Evidence has been already- 
quoted of the power which oatmeal gruel possesses of sus- 
tainmg force under the trying circumstances of excessive 
tod. Now, fever closely resembles muscular effort in its 
arrest of the digestive functions, at the same moment that 
it makes an urgent demand for nutriment. With ultra- 
Egyptian rigour, while stiavv is withheld, “ the tale of the 
bricks is doubled,” and we know by the quantity of urea 
and phosphates in the urine, and by the faecal excretion, 
that the muscles and nerves of the bed-ridden sufferer are 
melfcmg away as fast as if he were scaling the Alps with 
nothing to eat. It is quite reasonable to transfer the 
experiences derived from health to sickness, and to feel 
satisfied that we are not wasting precious opportunities 
when we are giving fever patients such a time-honoured 
diet as oatmeal gruel, care being taken that it is thoroughly 
well boiled. After three days the tissues are beginning 
to suffer, and it is advisable to add chicken broth, meat 
jelly, and strong soup. Let that be supplied which the 
emaciation shows to be passing away — nitrogenous tissue 

The administration of alcohol is to be regulated partly 
by the temperature and partly by the condition of the 
nervous system. Usually if the heat of the blood (as taken 
at the axilla) is above 103°, and always if it is above 105°, 
there is a necessity for it. Again, if there is great prostra- 
tion of strength, or tremor of the hands, or quivering in 
the voice and respiration, if there is low muttering delirium 
when the patient is left quiet, it is required. 

Green-siehiess, or anaemia, is charactermed by the rapid 
disappearance of the red particles which float in the blood. 
To what a strange extent this goes may be seen by looking 
at the insides of the lips, which naturally hold such a 
quantity of the fluid as to be quite scarlet, hub which now 
are pale like those of a corpse. It is calculated that the 
loss of material in marked cases of green-sickness may 
amount to three pounds of this important constituent of 
the blood.i Yet it is capable of complete renewal by diet. 
If by dint of remedies, notably iron, the appetite can be so 
regulated as to enjoy meat in excess of the immediate 
wants of the body, that meat is converted into hsematine, 
and the healthy hue returns to the cheeks as quickly as it 
left. Wine is useful at meals on account of the stimulus 
it gives to the appetite ; it is injurious between meals by 
spoiling it. 

Amte rkeumatism and acute gout are best treated on an 
opposite principle. A nutrient nitrogenous diet, which 
the patient assimilates only too readily, retards recovery, 
and wiU even bring on a relapse during convalescence. If 
meat in any form, solid or liquid, be eaten, it seems to turn 
into acid, which is already in excess in the blood. The 
power of fully converting it into living flesh is wanting, 
and until this power is regained a semi-conversion into an 
organic acid takes place. The redder and more muscular 
the meat is, the more it disagrees. 

Chronic gout is indubitably due to good cheer indulged 
in, either by the sufferer oi his ancestors. When a man 
day after day swallows more nitrogenous food than is wanted 
^ OhamlbeTs’s Lectwes, cMefiy Okniccd. Lect. li. 


for the repair of his tissues, the following results may be 
expected, with variations dependent upon his original con- 
stitution If the digestive solvents are weak and scanty, 
the excess passes through the canal in an undigested state, 
and IS partially decomposed there. Thereon ensue all sorts 
of abdominal derangements, which, however, have the 
advantage of getting rid of the offendmg matters. If, on 
the other hand, the stomach secretes vigorously on being 
stimulated, then indeed the excess is digested and absorbed, 
and IS subject to the future changes consequent on 
assimilation. An active out-of-door life neutralizes this in 
some measure by augmenting oxidation; much of the 
albumen goes to form glycogen, and acts as a fuel for the 
mamtenance of muscular force. The balance is wasted m 
an unexplained way, and does not necessarily injure a 
hardy frame. The violent muscular exertion and high 
training needful for oxidation being inconsistent with 
the habits of intellectual society, a man in the prime 
of life who puts too much meat into a good stomach 
habitually retains in his blood an excess of uric acid, into 
which the nitrogenous waste converts itself. Uric acid in 
the blood has been distinctly traced as the essence of gout. 
Perhaps this imaginary first offender develops the full con- 
sequences; and that is the best thing that can happen, 
inducing greater carefulness in future. 

These views can suggest but one line of preventive 
treatment. The children of gouty families should be 
brought up to a life of strict abstemiousness and muscular 
activity. From the earhest years vegetables and “ meagre ” 
soups should form a considerable portion of their dietary. 

Gouty adults require meat but once in twenty-four hours. 
The bill of fare should be varied from day to day, but as 
simple as possible at each meal. Kich sauces are to be 
eschewed, and a lemon, an infusion of herbs and pepper, 
bread-sauce, or a pur^e of vegetables, adopted in their 
place. Sugar at the end of meals generates an excess of 
organic acid, and is to be avoided ; if cheese is eaten it 
should be new, and is best toasted and creamed. 

Dilute alkaline waters containing soda, such as Apolhnaris 
or the -weaker Vichy, are a rational drink during meals ; 
but it is probably best to keep to pure water. Those who 
live idle hves require no alcohol ; and it should not be an 
habitual accompaniment to meals. 

JRed gravel is e-vidence of a constitution so closely allied 
to gout, that nothing need be said further about its 
appropriate regimen. 

In Bright’s disease of the kidneys, in contracted hver^ 
and in short in all degenerative lesions, alcohol has 
a baneful influence Its action upon the tissues is directly 
the same as theirs. Moreover, if we agree with its latest 
expositor, Dr Sibson, that Bright’s disease is closely asso- 
ciated with increased arterial tension, alcohol (whose effect 
is also to increase tension) must be peculiarly poisonous,^ 

For the cure of these diseases, independent of the nutri- 
tion of the rest of the body, a milk diet has been proposed, 
and It seems to offer a fair prospect, if the patients can be 
persuaded to persist in it. How safely a milk diet may 
be adopted in middle life is shown by the example of Dr 
Cheyne, a Bath physician of the last century, who at about 
fifty-five restricted himself entirely to milk and biscuits, 
and yet was able to fulfil the duties of his laborious pro- 
fession. He took at first of the former six pints, of the 
latter twelve ounces ; but he shortly diminished the quantity 
to half, and after sixteen years’ experience found it fully 
sufficient, and indeed capable of further reduction in 
quantity.® 

Weah and slow digestion is a condition which enforces an 

Sibson’s Harveian Lectures, British Med. Jour., Feb. 10, 1877, 

* The Natuural Method of Curing Diseases of the Body, <6c, by Geo. 
Oheyae, M.D. 1742. 
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especial care fox meat and drink. The cause of the im- 
perfection lies in a deficiency in the supply of nen?e power 
to the stomach, so than it both secretes its solvent 
fluid and also rotates its contents too slowly , and the 
more it is loaded the slower it goes. Of the medicinal 
means of curing such a state this is not the place to 
speak ; but none of them, will avail without the aid of a 
rational dietary. Ttine must be given to the oppressed 
organ wherein to empty itself of every complete meal, and 
such a period of rest given as will allow of the recovery of 
force ; or if the meals are frec[uent they must he very 
sparing. The observations of Busch (Yirchow’s Archv 
XIV. ) show that a period of five hours elapses in the healthy 
subject before a fully filled stomach can empty itself, and 
in the dyspeptic the process is still longer. Whenever, 
therefore, the organ is loaded as healthy people rightly load 
it, a man should allow at least seven or eight hours to 
elapse before sitting down to another meal And he must 
never eat till the need for food is announced by appetite 
Perhaps a more generally apphcable and easier obeyed law 
IS not to make full meals at all, but to stop short at the 
feeling of repletion, and, when that has gone off, again to 
take in the supply allowed by circumstances. Three mode- 
late meals are usually sufficient to keep up the strength. 

Meat should be once cooked. Mutton, feathered fowl, 
venison, lamb, and beef are digestible in the order they 
here are placed in. The more difficult dishes should have 
the longest time allowed to them. Of the farinaceous 
articles of diet, bread and biscuits are the most easily 
penetrated by the gastric juices, and all their prepara- 
tions are safe. The best bread is the “ aerated,” which is 
free from decomposing yeast. Macaroni is good if soaked 
till quite macerated. Pastry is difficult of solution. 
Vegetables are very necessary ; cauliflowers, Jerusalem 
artichokes, beetroot, French beans, soft peas, stewed celery, 
turnip-tops, spinach, are the most readily disposed of. 

When the usual mixture of meat and vegetables 
is found to induce flatulence, it is a good expedient to 
eat vegetables only at one meal and meat and bread 
only at another. The principle on which this plan 
is based is that starchy food is dissolved mainly by 
the alkaline saliva, whereas meat is dissolved by the acid 
gastric juice. In a vigorous person both these are copious 
enough to render immaterial their mutual neutralization, 
but when they are scanty, their separate employment is a 
physiological economy. 

Qonsumption, is a disease whose treatment is almost 
wholly dietetic. The children of a mother whose pedigree 
exhibits proof of a consumptive tendency may with 
propriety be put to a healthy wet nurse immediately on 
birth, and, on being weaned, be fed from a Channel Island 
cow. The milk should be boiled and then cooled down to 
tepidity. A small tea-spoonful of saccharated solution 
of lime ” may be advantageously added to each quart of 
milk when the coming teeth require the elements of their 
nutrition to be added to the diet. The rules already given 
for the healthy management of the young should be adhered 
to with unusual strictness, and any departure from them 
should he made only to provide for some peculiar necessity 
of the case according to medical advice. 

In cases of consumption it is difficult to say that drugs 
are useless, but certamly those that come nearest to 
aliments have most evidence in their favour, such as iron, 
cod-liver oil, and the phosphates of lime. Their effect on 
the appetite must be sedulously watched, and the end must 
not be sacrificed to the means j that is to say, if they spoil 
the appetite, they must be left off. The reason for 
administering oil is to afford an easily assimilated basis of 
renewed organic growth, to take the place of the abnormBul 
tendency to form tubercular matter. It anything pre- 
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vents its easy assimilation it is obviously useless, The use 
of climate lu the treatment of phthisis may be tested by its 
dietetic action, if it improves the appetite, ifc is doing 
good, if It mjures the appetite, ifc is doing harm. 

In chrome jaundice the function of the liver is best 
restored by the free use of green vegetables at all meals. 

Diabetes, when it has once assumed a chronic form, is 
never really cured, but life may be much prolonged by the 
employment of a diet from which sugar and starch are 
excluded as far as practicable, and the patient nourished 
on animal food. The best fare foi diabetic patients is that 
given by Professor Bouchardafc in his work Du Diabete 
sneree, Paris, 1852. 

In functional nervous diseases, such as hysteria and 
hypochondriasis, the appetite, muscular elasticity, and 
mental powers will often be observed to be deficient m 
the early part of the day, and to recover their tone in the 
evening. At this latter time, therefore, it is advisable to 
make the principal meal 

Scurvy IS a notable example of a disease of which, more 
than any other, the prevention depends on the adoption of 
a suitable diet. Its symptoms so far resemble those of 
general starvation that from the earliest tune of its 
appearance m history ifc has been suspected that ifc is due 
to a dietary defective in some necessary ingredient , and 
practical observation soon showed that this was fresh 
vegetables. It was found oh every long voyage that 
the crew suffered from scurvy in proportion to the length 
of time they were restricted to dry food, and that they 
recovered rapidly as soon as they got access to a supply of 
succulent plants. This requisite for health is obviously the 
most difficult of all things to procure aboard ship, and 
efforts were made to find a substitute capable of marine 
transport. From the time of Hawkins’- (1593) downwards 
the opinion has been expressed by all the most intelligent 
travellers that a substitute is to be found in the juice of 
fruits of the orange tubes, such as oranges, lemons, &c. 
But in its natural state this is expensive and troublesome 
to carry, so that skippers and owners for a couple of 
centuries found it expedient to be sceptical. The pictures 
of scurvy as it appeared during the 18th century are 
horrible in the extreme. But the statute of 1795, passed 
thi-ough the exertions of Captain Cook and Sir Gilbert 
Blane, has enforced the carrying of lime-juice. This 
Invaluable preventive has shown its influence all the more 
decidedly by the disease still appearing occasionally under 
strong promoting circumstances, and to a certain extent in 
spite of the antidote ; but it is so modified as to be usually 
more of the nature of a warning or demonstiafcion than of 
a serious invasion. Some indeed have questioned and even 
denied altogether the blessings derived from the enforced 
use of lime-juice But they make a very scanty show 
when weighed with those whom they undertake to oppose j 
and it is superfluous here to enter into the arguments and 
results of olMervation constituting the ponderous Report of 
the GommUtee appo%nted by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to Enquire vnto the Causes of the Outbreak of 
Smrvy in the recent Arctic Expedition, &c , and presented 
to both Houses of Farliament, May 7th 1877,” which seems 
to settle for ever the preventive powers against scurvy of 
the use of lime-juice. 

The committee alluded to was appointed in consequence 
of one of those exceptional outbreaks of scurvy induced by 
exceptional circumstances The ships sent on the explor- 
ing expedition of 1875 were amply provided with lime-juice, 
and with printed expositions of its value. During the 
voyage out and in the long inaction of the winter the 
men’s health was so well preserved by general attention to 


Sit Bd. Ha-wtuis’s Voyaye, edited by Haklu3rt Society, p. 60 
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hygiene that no cases of even mild scurvy were detected , 
the pallor and languor and depression of spirits of some 
among the sailors were attributed to the want of sunlight 
for 142 days, and it was expected that a few days sledge 
travelling in the open air would remvigorate them. There 
was plenty of lime-juice aboard; but it seems that it is not 
the custom to add to the weight of provisions, which Polar 
sledging parties have to propel, by including the preserva- 
tive amongst them. Sir George Nares, the commander of 
the expedition, cites the names of 10 admirals, 10 doctors, 
and 15 captains who have conducted laud explorations in 
this fashion without it; and they returned unscathed to 
any serious extent. But on this recent occasion the crews 
seem to have been peculiarly predisposed to illnesses of 
scorbutic nature by the more than ordinary scarcity of 
fresh meat in their dietary, arising out of the deficiency of 
game in the extremely high latitude where they wintered, j 
With few exceptions the whole of the crews of the “ Alert ” 
and the “ Discovery ” were employed in sledging, and the 
consequence was, that of the 122 oflSeers and men, 59 were 
more or less mcapacitabed by scurvy, and 4 died. 

The real reason for not carrying lime-juice m such 
expeditions is its cumbersomeness. Including bottles, 
though in truth they are not wanted in. a hard frost, it may 
be said that lib a week for each man would have to be 
added to the baggage,^ — a serious item, no doubt. And 
with a view of remedying the inconvenience, medical men 
have long sought to discover to what constituent of the 
complicated mixture afforded by nature it is that it owes 
its efficacy. In a contribution to the Medico-Glnrurgiccd 
Review iav 1848, Dr Parkes examined exhaustively the evi- 
dence concerning the various deficiencies in ship food as 
compared with fresh food which might be filled up by one 
or other of the components of lime-juice ; and by exclusion 
he 13 led to the conclusion that the cause of scurvy is to be 
found iu deficiency of salts whose acids form carbonates in 
the system, viz , citric, tartaric, acetic, lactic, and malic acids. 

Though not so good as when in their natural form, 
because less digestible and pleasant, yet a supply of citrates, 
tartrates, lactates, and malates of potash might be packed 
in small bulk, and, under circumstances where weight is 
of importance, might take the place of lime-juice. Or bolo- 
lozenges might be made of lime-juice freed from its aqueous ■ 
portion and preserved with sugar. Three or four of these 
a day might be easily swallowed without stopj)ing work. 

Before leaving the subject of maritime scurvy, it may be 
suggested how useful it would be if those who sail in 
desolate regions were to carry seeds of antiscorbutic vege- 
tables, which, strewn broadcast iu uninhabited places, 
would form a flora capable of saving the lives of many a 
wrecked or weather-bound crew. 

Scurvy, as landsmen see it in time of peace, amounts 
to little more than anaemia with a softening and bleeding 
condition of the gums, But it indicates the use of exactly 
the same preventives and remedies as the more severe 
complaint. 

Starvation is a disease which it is a platitude to say may 
be prevented by diet ; nevertheless there are connected with 
it a few peculiarities of scientific and practical interest which 
may not be unworthy of notice. “ Inedia,” as it is called in 
the nomenclature of diseases by the London College 
of Physicians, is of two kinds, arising from want of food 
and from want of water 

When entirely deprived of nutriment the human body is 
capable of supporting life under ordinary circumstances for 
little more than a week. In the spring of 1869 this was 

^ In mercliaiit ships hma-jmce is used during Polar service m a 
ration of an ounce daily. See "fleport” above cited. But the 
opinions of the officers examined seems to agree that the quantity is 
not sufficient, and advise half as much again or more. 


tried on the person of a fasting girl ” in South Wales 
The parents made a show of their child, decking her out 
like a bride on a bed, and asserting that she had eaten no 
food for two years. Some reckless enthusiasts for truth 
i set four trustworthy hospital nurses to watch her ; the 
I Celtic obstinacy of the parents was roused, and in defence 
of their imposture they allowed death to take place in eight 
days. Their trial and conviction for manslaughter may be 
found in the daily periodicals of the date; but, strange to 
say, the experimental physiologists and nurses escaped scot- 
free. There is no doubt that in this instance the unnatural 
quietude, the grave-like silence, and the dim religious light 
in which the victim was kept contributed to defer death. 

One thing which remarkably prolongs life is a supply of 
water. Dogs furnished with as much as they wished to 
drink were found by M. Chossat {Sur Vlnamtion, Paris, 
1843) to live three times as long as those who were deprived 
of solids and liquids at the same time. Even wetting the 
skin with sea-water has been found useful by shipwrecked 
sailors. Four men and a boy of fourteen who got shut m 
the Tynewydd mine near Forth, in South Wales, in 
the winter of 1876-7 for ten days without food, were not 
only alive when released, but several of them were able 
to walk, and all subsequently recovered. The thorough 
saturation of the narrow space with aqueous vapour, and 
the presence of drain water m the cutting, were probably 
their chief preservatives, — assisted by the high even 
temperature always found in the deeper headings of coal 
mines, and by the enormous compression of the confined 
air This doubtless prevented evaporation, and retarded 
vital processes dependent upon oxidation. The accumula- 
tion of carbonic acid in the breathed air would also have 
a similar arrestive power over destructive assimilation. 
These prisoners do not seem to have felt any of the seveier 
pangs of hunger, for they were not tempted to eat their 
candles. With the instinctive feeling that darkness adds 
a horror to death, they preferred to nse them for hght. 

It is a paradoxical fact, that the supply of the stomach 
even from the substance of the starving individual’s body 
should tend to prolong life. In April 1874, a case was 
recorded of exposure in an open boat for 32 days of three 
men and two boys, with only ten days provisions, exclusive 
of old boots and jelly-fish They had a fight in their 
delirium, and one was severely wounded. As the blood 
gushed out he lapped it up , and instead of suffering the 
fatal weakness which might have been expected from the 
hemorrhage, he seems to have done well. Experiments 
have been performed by a French physiologist, M. 
Anselmier {Archives G%n. deMMedne, 1860, vol. i. p. 169), 
with the object of trying to preserve the lives of dogs by 
what he calls “ artificial autophagy.” He fed them on the 
blood taken from their own veins daily, depriving them of 
all other food, and he found that the fatal cooling incident 
to starvation was thus postponed, and existence prolonged. 
Life lasted till the emaciation had proceeded to six-tenths 
of the aniirial’s weight, as in Chossat’s experiments, extend- 
ing to the fourteenth day, instead of ending on the tenth 
day, as was the case with other dogs which were not bled. 

These instances of the ajiplication of the art of dietetics 
to the treatment of disease are sufficient to show the 
principles which should be kept in sight. The pathology 
of the ailment should be considered first, then its bearing 
upon the digestive organs, and lastly the bearing of the 
digestive organs upon it. 

And before quitting the subject of health as affected by 
diet, the common-sense hint may be given to those who 
are in good sanitary condition, that they cannot do better 
than let well alone. The most trustworthy security for 
future health is present health, and there is some risk of 
overthrowing nature’s work by overcariug, 
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Pleasure as an object of Dietetics. 

The social importance of gratifying the palate has 
certainly never been denied in practice by any of the 
human race. Feasting has been adopted from the earhest 
times as the most natural expression of joy, and the 
readiest means of creating joy. If ascetics have seemed 
to put the pleasure away from them, they have done so 
in the hope of purchasing by their sacrifice something 
greater and nobler, and have thus tacitly conceded, if not 
exaggerated, its real value. Experience shows lhat its 
indulgence, unregulated by the natural laws which govern 
our progress in civilization, leads to unutterable degradation 
and meanness, brutalizes the mind, and deadens its per- 
ception of the repulaiveness of vice and crime. But that 
is no cause why this powerful motive power, governed by 
right reason, should not be made subservient to the highest 
purposes. 

The times of meals must be regulated with a regard to 
the disposal of the remainder of the day, whether that 
depends on choice or on necessity Violent exertion of 
either mind or body retards digestion ; and therefore, when 
this is practised, food is not called for so soon as on a day 
of rest. The heaviest meal should be postponed till the 
day’s work is donej it is then that social home joys 
give the requisite repose to the body and mind. Light 
eaters may dine as late as they please, but those of 

larger appetite should lengthen the interval between 
their repast and bed-time. After the night’s sleep and 
the long fast which has emptied the digestive canal of 
its nutritive contents, a breakfast should be taken before 
any of the real business of life be begun. It is no 
proof of health or vigour to forego it without incon- 
venience ; but it is proof of health and vigour to be able 
to lay in then a solid foundation for the day’s labour. 
Hot less than four and not more than six hours should 
elapse before the store is again replenished. A light 
farinaceous lunch with vegetables and fruit may be made 
most appetizing, and is followed by a cheerful afternoon, 
whereas a ponderous meat and wine meal entails heaviness 
of spirit. 

Diet in relation to jEconowy. 

Due Proportion of Animal and Vegetable Pood . — ^Ifc has 
been taken for granted thus far, that the mixed fare, which 
has met the approval of so many generations of men, is 
that which is most m accordance with reason. But there 
are physiologists who argue that our teeth resemble those 
of the vegetable-feeding apes more than those of any other 
class of animal, and that therefore our most appropriate food 
must be of the fruits of the earth.^ And if we were devoid 
of the intelligence which enables us to fit food for digestion 
by cookery, it is probable no diet would suit us better. 
But our reason must not be left out of account, and it is 
surely quite as natural for a man to cook and eat every 
thing that contains in a convenient form starch, fat, 
albumen, fibre, and phosphorus, as it is for a monkey to 
eat nuts or an ox grass. The human race is naturally 
omnivorous. 

Moreover, man is able not only to develop his highest 
faculties and perform all his duties on any form of 
digestible aliment, hut he is able also very much to diminish 
the requisite quantities by a due admixture. The diet 
which supplies the demand most accurately will be the 
most economical in the highest sense. And that this diet 
is a mixed one can be shown by the following method of 
calculation. We can measure by experiment the ultimate 
elements of aU that is thrown off from the body as the 
result of vital decomposition, the ashes, the smoke, and the 

^ Milne-Edwards, Corns de Phynologie, vol, vi. p. 198, 
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gases which the fire of life produces j and thus we can lay 

down a rule for the minimuni quantity of those elements 
which the daily food must contain to keep up the standard 
weight. If the diet be such as to make it necessary to 
eat too much of one element in order to secure a sufficient 
amount of another, there is a waste, andj the digestive 
viscera are burdened with a useless load. But there is no 
single article procurable for the food of the adult population 
which presents the exact proportion of elements required, 
by an adult, and therefore no single article alone can sup- 
ply human wants without waste. 

As an example, apply this reckoning to the elements 
carbon and nitrogen, which constitute the main bulk of the 
solids in our food and in our bodies. Suppose a gang of 
lOO healthy prisoners to excrete, in the shape of breathed 
air and evacuations, 71^ Ei of carbon and of nitiogen 
(which is pretty nearly the actual amount of those elements 
in the dried solids of the secreta, as estimated by current 
physiological works). Both nitrogen and carbon to that 
extent must of course be supphed in the food. Now, if 
you fed them on bread only, there would be wanted daily 
at least 380 B> of it to sustain them alive long, for it takes 
that weight to yield the tt> of nitrogen daily excreted ; 
while, in the 380 H) of bread there are 128^ Bb of carbon, 
wbicb is 67 lb above the needful quantity of thatsubstance.® 

If, on the other hand, the bread were replaced by 
a purely animal diet, there would have to be found 364 lb 
of lean meat in order to give the 71 J ft of carbon ; and 
thus there would be wasted 105 ft of nitrogen contained 
in the meat, over and above the 4| ft really required to 
prevent emaciation.® 

In the first case each man would be eatmg about 4 ft of 
bread, in the second 3 ft of meat per diem If he ate 
less, he would lose his strength. The first would carry 
about with him a quantity of starch, and the last a quantity 
of albuminous matter not wanted for nutrition, and would 
burden the system with an useless mass very liable to 
decompose and become noxious. 

When work is undertaken, much more is actually wanted. 
According to Mr Vizetelly, the labourer in a Spanish vine- 
yard consumes daily between 8 and 9 ft of vegetable food, 
consisting of bread, onion-porridge, and grapes,'^ And 
when animal food alone is taken, as in ihe case of the 
Esquimaux, 20 ft of it a day is the usual allowance. 

Now, if a mixed dietary be adopted for the gang of 100 
prisoners before mentioned, 200 ft of farinaceous food, with 
56 lb of animal muscle, would fulfil the requirements of 
the case,; 2 ft of bread and a little more than ^ ft of meat 
a head would he enough, under ordinary circumstances, for 
each man’s daily food. 

200 lbs, of bread contains.. . 60 of carbon, 2 of nitrogen, 

60 lbs of meat (including 12^ 

lbs. of fat on it), contains 12 ,, 2J ,, 

Balance of Food and Work . — The most important modifi- 
cation to be made in the above estimate arises from the 
differences of work demanded. Men may exist in inaction 
on a scale of food-supply which is followed by death from 
starvation when they are put to hard labour. It is of im- 
portance, therefore, to have some measure of the effects of 
physical exertion. And here mechanical science has con- 

* Dr Lethebys analysis gives 8 T per cent of nitrogenous matter to 
bread {Leatmes on Food, p. 6) Of this fth is nitrogen, Boussingatilt’s 
analysis of gluten giving 14 60 per cent. {Aimalesde Ohm.. etPhys , 

229). M Payen makes tie proportion of nitrogen to carbon in 
bread as 1 to 30 

* The proportion, of nitrogen to carbon in albumen is as 1 to 3| 
(16*5 to 63 6 by Mulder’s analysis, quoted m Lehmann, FAys. Ghemie, 
1 343) In red meat there IS 74 per cent of water (ditto iii. 96). 

* Facts cdmit Skerry, chap. i. 1876 ; and Sir John Boss’s Second 
xVoyagefcfr the Discovery of the Forth-West Passage, p 413. 
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tributed to physiology a precision rarely attainahle in our 
dealings with social economy. Mr Joule of Manchester 
analyzed, about thirty years ago, the relation which the 
heat, used as a source of power in machinery, bore to the 
force of motion thus made active. He showed that raising 
the temperature of 1 5) of water 1° Fahr. was equivalent 
to raising 772 tti to the height of 1 foot; and 
conversely, that the fall of 772 Ih might be so applied 
as to heat 1 Sb of water 1° Fahr. Thus, the mechanical 
work represented in lifting 772 S) 1 foot, or 1 ^ 772 feet, 
forms the “ dynamic equivalent,” the measure of the 
possible strength of 1° of temperature as marked by 
the thermometer in 1 Ib of water. Physiologists seized 
eagerly on the opportunity which Joule’s demonstration 
seemed to afford them of estimating in actual numerals 
the relation of living bodies to the work they have to do 
So much earth raised on an embankment represents so 
much heat developed in the machinery, he it living or 
dead. The fully digested food, converted through several 
stages into gaseous, liquid, and solid excretory matters, 
produces by its chemical changes a definite amount of 
heat, of which a definite amount escapes and a definite 
amount is employed m working the involuntary machinery 
of the body, and the rest is available for conversion at 11011 
into voluntary muscular actions. 

It may be reckoned that the daily expenditure of force 
in working the machmery of the body — in raising the 
diaphragm about 15 times and contracting the heart about 
60 times a minute, in continuously rolling the wave of the 
intestinal canal, and in various other involuntary move- 
ments, without anything to he fairly called work, — it 
may he reckoned that the expenditure of force in doing 
this is equal to that which would raise a man of 10 stone 
10,000 feet. 

There are several reasons for believing that in assigning 
their physiological functions to the several sorts of food, 
nearly ail the business of begettmg force should be ascribed 
to the solid hydrocarbons, starch and oil, by their conver- 
sion into carbonic acid and water, just as there are good 
grounds for thinking that it is the conversion of the solid 
hydrocarbon of coal into the same substances which drives 
a locomotive. To the nitrogenous aliments seems allotted 
pnmarily the task of continuously replacing the wear and 
tear of the nitrogenous tissues, while any excess of them 
assists the starch and oil in keeping up the animal heat. 

One of the most cogent of the reasons for this view is 
that the chief nitrogenous excretion, the urea, is not in- 
creased in amount in proportion to the work done, as shown 
by the experiments of Messrs Fink and Wiscelenus ; whereas 
the excretion of carbonic acid in a decided manner follows 
the amount of muscular exertion. Now, it is very clear 
that if the supply of power to do work depended on the 
decomposition and renewal of the muscles by flesh food, the 
urea must be exactly proportioned to the exertion, which is 
not the case. 

To give an example of the mode of working out 
a problem by this theory. Professor Frankland, in a series 
of Experiments made in 1866 at the Royal Institution, and 
published in the London Philosophical Magazine, vol. xxxii. 
p. 182, ascertains with the “ calorimeter ” (which reckons 
the amount of heat evolved as a thermometer does its degree) 
the quantity of energy or force evolved under the form of 
heat during the oxidation of a given weight of alimentary 
substance. It has been explained that heat and mechani- 
cal work, being convertible into one another, bear a 
constant proportion to one another ; so that a definite pro- 
duction of so much heat invariably represents the poten- 
tiality of so much motion, used or wasted according to 
ciroumstances. From the reading of the calorimeter there- 
fore may be calculated how many extra pounds ought to 


be raised a foot high by a man who has eaten an extra 
pound of the food in question , how many steps a foot 
high he ought to raise a weight of ten stone (say himself) 
before he has worked out the value of his victuals. Pro- 
fessor Frankland has thus estimated the comparative value 
of foods as bases of muscular exertion, and he has made 
out a table of the weight and cost of various articles that 
would require to be consumed daily to enable a man to 
support life, the equivalent of which has been already 
reckoned as the muscular force in action which would raise 
a mau of 10 stone 10,000 feet. 


Name of Food. 

Weight in 
pounds 
leqmred 

Price per Lb. 

Cost 

CliesMie cheese , . 

1 166 

s d 

0 10 

S d 

0 lU 

Potatoes , 

5-068 

0 

1 

0 

Apples 

7 815 

0 

1^ 

0 111 

Oatmeal . 

1 281 

0 

n 

0 Si 

Flom 

1 311 

0 

2f 

0 3| 

Peameal 

1 335 

0 ^ 

0 4| 

Grrotmd lice. 

1-341 

0 4 

0 Si- 

Arrowioot 

1 287 

1 

0 

1 Si 

Bread 

2-345 

0 

2 

0 4| 

Lean beef 

3 632 

1 

0 

3 6i 

Lean veal 

4 300 

1 

0 

4 Si 

Lean bam (boiled) 

3 001 

1 6 

4 6 

Mackerel . 

3-124 

0 8 

2 1 

Whiting . 

6 369 

1 

4 

9 4 

White of egg 

8-745 

0 

6 

4 4| 

Hard-boiled egg. 

2 209 

0 

6| 

1 2i 

Ismgla&s 

1 377 

16 

0 

22 Oi 

Milk 

8 021 

0 


1 8 

Carrots . 

9*685 

0 

n 

1 2i 

Cabbage . .. 

12 020 

0 

1 

1 Oi 

Cocoa-nibs 

! 0*736 

1 

6 

1 li 

Butter . 

1 0-693 

1 

6 

1 Di 

Beef fat 

0 666 

0 10 

0 6^ 

Cod-liver oil 

0-563 

3 

6 

1 Hi 

Lump sugar 

1605 

0 6 

0 9 

Commercial grape sugar 
Bass’s pale ale (bottled) 
Guinness’s stout . 

1-537 

0 

3^ 

0 6i 

9 bottles 

0 10 

7 6 

6^ bottles. 

0 10 

5 7i 


t After the supply of sufficient albuminoid matters in the 
I food to provide for the necessary renewal of the tissues, the 
best materials for the production of internal and external 
I work are non-nitrogeuous matters, such as oil, fat, sugar, 
starch, gum, &c. When the work is increased, not so much 
extra meat as vegetable food, or its dietetic equivalent, fat, 
is demanded. 

In comparing the cost of a daily sufficiency of the various 
foods to produce the required force, we must not forget the 
inconveniences which many of them entail. These incon- 
veniences must be added to the cost. For example, 
suppose a man to have been living upon potatoes only, just 
supporting life with 5 Ih a day, and then to get work 
which enabled him and required him to take a double 
supply of non-nitrogenous food, he would act unwisely if 
he were to swallow it in the form of 12 lb of cabbage. 
He would be knocked up by the shear labour of carrying 
12 extrain a vessel so ill-adapted to sustain heavy loads 
as the stomach. A similar objection would lie against milk, 
or veal, or apples, however cheap accident might make 
them; and a more serious objection still would hold 
against nine bottles of ale, or seven of stout. On the 
other hand, the over-concentration of cheese, beef dripping, 
and lump sugar, makes them nauseous when in large quantity 
or monotonously persisted in, though when introduced as 
a variety they are appetizing and digestible. There is no 
saving in using that against which the stomach is sot, or 
which the absorbents refuse to assimilate. 

Reverting to the illustration of the gang of a hundred 
prisoners, and supposing it were requisite to put them on 
hard labour equivalent to half “Frankland’s unit’’ of 10 
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stone raised 10,000 feet— such, for instance, ascariying up 
ladders, altogether mile high, three tons of stone daily — 
calculation would show that to add this amount of labour 
to the outgoings caused by the functioning of physiological 
life, would involve the addition to their spare diet of 
at least 117 5» of bread, or of 58 S) of bread with 
44 E» of lean meat and 63 Tb of potatoes. The slightest 
imperfection or indigestion of any of this would cause a 
loss of bodily weight, and cases of illness would be 
culpably frequent. Were a draught of milk, or a cup of 
cocoa and sugar, or some oatmeal porridge and treacle, or 
even a httle dripping or butter or bacon given, the danger 
would probably be averted. 

The most conspicuous fault m the dietary of the working 
classes is want of variety. Many of the articles which 
combine ample nutritiousness with small cost are habitually 
neglected, because when used exclusively they are disagree- 
able and unwholesome. From never being eaten they 
become absolutely unknown. There are many sorts of 
cheap beans, vetches, and pease, unheard of except at 
gentlemen’s tables, of which a complete meal may he made, 
or which may support the dish of meat 3 while beet-root, 
cresses, kail, carrots, and other plants easily grown are left 
unused 

Quantity of Food required . — The calculations of Dr 
Playfair “on the food of man in relation to his useful 
work^ ” enable us by another route to arrive at an estimate 
of what amount of solid victuals is required by an adult 
living by bodily labour to preserve his health under various 
circumstances. The circumstances which chiefly affect the 
question can be classified thus • — ( 1 ) hare existence • (2) 
moderate exercise , (3) active work ; and (4) hard work. 

1 . The first is calculated from the mean of sundry prison 
dietaries, of the convalescents’ diet at hospitals, that of 
London needlewomen, and of that supphed during the 
Lancashire cotton-famine, as reported by Mr Simon, The 
result IS that, in a condition of low health, without activity, 
2 ^ ounces of nitrogenous food, 1 ounce of fat, 12 ounces 
of starch, and ^ of an ounce of mineral matters a day 
are necessary. The amount of carbon in this is equal to 
7 ’44 ounces. In other words, a man’s life will be shortened 
or burdened by disease in the future, or he will die of 
gradual starvation, unless his provision for a week is 
equivalent to 3 ft of meat with 1 ft of fat on it, or with the 
same quantity of butter or lard, two quartern loaves of 
bread, and about an ounce of salt and other condiments. 
If he cannot get meat, he must supply its place with at 
least two extra quartern loaves, or about a stoueand a half 
of potatoes, or between 5 and 6 ft of oatmeal, — ^unless he 
is, indeed, so fortunate as to he able to get skim milkj of 
which 5 pints a week will replace the meat. 

A person reduced to hare existence diet can undertake 
no habitual toil, mental or bodily, under the penalty of 
breaking down. 

“ Bare existence ” diet is that which requires to be 
estimated for administration to certain classes of the 
community who have a claim on their fellow-countrymen 
that their lives and health shall he preserved zn statu quo, 
but nothing farther. Such ate prisoners, paupers, or the 
members of a temporarily famine stricken community. 

It would be obviously unjust to apply the same scale of 
quantity and quality to all persons under varying circum- 
stances of constitution and outward surroundings ; and to 
attempt to feed in the same way all these people for short 
or long periods, idle or employed, with light work or hard 
work, in hot or in cold weather, excited by hope or 
depressed by failure, involves an error of either excess or 
defect, or both at once. The dietaries recommended by 
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the Home Office for prisoners very properly take all these 
circumstances into consideration. They allot “baie 
existence” diet only to those sentenced for short terms 
without labour. And they recognize the fact that a man’s 
health is not injured (perhaps sometimes it is improved) 
by a few days of such abstinence as would m the long run 
be deleterious to him. Under a sentence of seven days a 
prisoner gets daily 1 ft of bread, and a quart of giuel con- 
taining 4 oz. of oatmeal. For more than seven and under 
twenty-one days he has an extra of bread For longer 
terms it is advised to add potatoes and meat 
The nutritive value of the first named diet is thus calcu- 


lated by Dr Pavy {Treatise on Food, p, 415) : — 

Nitrogenous mattei . 

1 Fat 

Carbohydrates 

1*800 oz. 
*480 „ 
10*712 „ 

of the second — 


Nitrogenous matter 

1 Fat 

Carbohydrates , 

2 448 oz 
. *608 ,, 
.14*792 ,, 


lu the convict establishments prisoners are all under 
long sentence, and are classified for dietetic purposes 
according to their occupation. 

The sparest of all is called “ punishment diet,” and Is 
administered for offences against the internal discipline of 
the prison. It is equivalent to corporeal chastisement, being 
designed to make the stomach a source of direct pain, It 
IS limited to a period of three days, and fully answers its 
proposed end as a deterrent by causing the solar plexus to 
experience the greatest amount of distress it is capable of 3 
for after the expiration of that period sensation becomes 
blunted. It consists of 1 ft of bread and as much water as 
the prisoner chooses to drink This last-named concession 
is not an unimportant one ; for it has been already 
remarked that a supply of fluid enables starvation, and by 
implication abstinence, to be longer borne. At the same 
time it probably postpones the amesthesia, and therefore 
makes the intended suffering more real. “Punishment 
diet ” contains, in Dr Pavy’s estimate, — 

Nitrogenous matter, . , 1.296 oz. 

Carbohydrates . 8 160 ,, 

I’at 0-256 „ 

Mineral matter . . . 0*368 „ 

Total of dry solids 10 080 ,, 

This is about half of what an average man requires to 
sustain himself without work, and under its discipline he 
would probably lose 3 or 4 ounces of his weight daily till 
his bodily substance was reduced by six-tenths, at which 
period, according to Chossat’s experiments, he would die, 

“ Penal diet ” is that which is apportioned for more pro- 
tracted punishment. It may be continued for three months. 
It consists of 20 oz. of bread, 8 oz. of oatmeal, 20 oz. of 
milk, and 16 oz. of potatoes daily. Its chemical constitu- 
ents are as follows ; — 

Nitrogenous matter. . 3-781 oz 

Carbohydrates , . 19 864 ,, 

Fat . . 1 680 „ 

Mineral matter .... . 0*972 „ 

Total of dry solids 26*200 „ 

■UTpon this diet a fair amount of work may be 'done'- The 
ooinbiistion of the carbohydrates evolves suffiment force to 
raise a ton 4193 feet , and thus the effete muscular sub- 
stance maybe worn off by destructive assimilation, making 
place for new muscle derived from th^* nitrogenous matter 
of which a bare sufficiency, but y et probably a sufficiency, 
is supplied. A man of strong constitution is usually found 
at the end of it t© be iq. good health and of normal weight j 


Leatwe delveerecL at the Royal Institution, London, April 28, 1865. 
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yet he has never probably experienced the content which 
arises from a ^Moji/s-consumption of food. It is intended 
to deny him the normal pleasure of the accnmnlation of 
reserve-force in the gastric region. This pleasurable sensa- 
tion under ordinary circumstances much promotes diges- 
tion, so that the whole of the mgesta are made the best use 
of j and therefore in “ penal diet,” as above quoted, it has 
been found expedient to introduce the slight excess to be 
noticed above what is needful to accomphsh the required 
work in “ foot-tons ” (see before) The penalty of the 
regimen mvoives a certain degree of waste. 

A close imitation of “penal diet” is that which the 
duty of a responsible Government demands should he served 
out during a temporary famine, that is, one calculated not 
to last above three months. It is more economical to intro- 
duce the elements of variety in the diet than to be too 
monotonous,' — that is, to save in the daily issue and to be 
occasionally liberal, to feast froth time to time as a break 
in the regular fast The expense of the excess is more 
than replaced by the diminished habitual ration, and that 
powerful preservative of life, anticipation of pleasure, is 
brought into play. A reduction of the allowance below 
wbat experience has indicated as “bare existence diet,” 
made during the famine in Madras in the beginning of 
1877, was attended with disastrous results. 

By dint of mixing and varying his diet and making it 
consist of very nutritious articles, such as bread, meat, yolk 
of eggs, and soup, Signor Cornaro (see Coenaho) succeeded 
in reducing the quantity he daily consumed to as little as 
12 oz. (Venetian). But then he made the solids go much 
farther by taking 14 oz. of good wine. And the proba- 
bility is that this gentlemen had a peculiar constitution, 
for, in spite of his many readers, he has had no imitators 
of the experiment on their own persons. 

2. The appropriate food of the second class may be fairly 
represented by the dietaries of European soldiers in time 
of peace, The English soldier on home service, according 
to Dr Parkes, receives from Government 5 J lb of meat and 
7 lb of bread weekly, and buys additional bread, vegetables, 
milk, and groceries out of his pay. Such a diet is 
suflBcient for anybody under ordinary circumstances of 
regular light occupation, but should extra demands 
be made upon mind or body, weight is lost, and if the 
demands continue to be made the health will suffer. Mr 
P. Bucldand, surgeon in the Guards, lemarks (iSoc. of 
Arts Journal, 1863, quoted by Dr Playfair) that though 
the sergeants in the Guaids fatten upon ibeir rations, the 
quantity is not enough for recruits during their drill. 

The Prussian soldier during peace gets weekly from his 
canteen 11 ffi) 1 oz. of rye bread, and not quite 2 |- ffi» of 
meat. This is obviously insufficient, but under the con- 
scription system it is reckoned that he will be able to make 
up the deficiency out of his own private means, or obtain 
charitable contributions from his friends. Dr Hildesheim 
{Die Isformal-Diat, Berlin, 1856, p. 60) states that asthenic 
diseases are very common in the army, which leads to the 
inference that the chance assistance on which the authori- 
ties lean is not trustworthy. As the legal ration in these 
two services does not profess to be a man’s full food, it is 
needless to analyze it. In the French infantry of the line 
each man during peace gets weekly 15 Ib of broad, 3^ Ib 
of meat, 2 ^ lb of haricot beans oi other vegetables, with 
salt and pepper, and If oz, of brandy. This seems to be 
enough to support a man under light employment. Its 


analysis gives — 

Water 179*83 oz. 

Nitrogenous matter (or anraminates) 30 17 „ 

Fat 9*29 „ 

Carbohydrates (or starch) 126*84 „ 


Total of drjr sohds 166*80 


An Austrian under the same circumstances receives 13 -Sib 
of bread, ffi of flour, and 3*3 ffi of meat. The alimentary 
contents are — 

Water 129 50 oz 

Nitrogenous matter 27 40 , , 

Fat 8 23 „ 

Carbohydrates... . 119 46 ,, 


Total of dry sohds 155 08 ,, 
The Russian conscript is allowed weekly^ — 


Black bread 

7m. 

Meat. 

7Ib. 

Kawass (beer) 

7 7 quarts. 

Som cabbage 

24 J gills, =1224 oz 

Bailey . , 

244 giUs, =1224 oz 

Salts 

104 02 

Horse radisli 

. . 28 grains. 

Pepper 

28 grains 

Vinegar 

54 gills, =264 oz. 


The “ moderate exercise ” of brain and muscle combined 
in the above classes is fairly represented in the convict scale 
by “ light labour ” (such as oakum-picking), and by 
“ industrial employment ” (such as tailormg, cobbling, 
Roman mosaic and mat making, basket weaving, <fcc). The 
dietary for prisoners thus engaged is nearly identical, except 
that the artisans using their brains are supplied with 
about an ouuce extra daily. 

The “ industrial employment diet ” for a week is thus 
analyzed by Dr Pavy : — 



Weekly AUowanoo 

Nitio- 

genous 

mattei 

Caibo- 

hyaiates. 

Fat. 

Sfineial 

Mattel. 

Total 

isatei- 

fice 

mattei 



oz 

oz 1 

or. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz 


Cocoa. ... 

8*500 

0 660 

1*640 

1 296 

0 105 

3 600 


Oatmeal 

14 000 

1 764| 

8 932 

0 784 

0 420 

11*900 


Milk 

28 000 

1'148| 

1 466 

1 092 

0 224 

3 920 


Molasses 

7*000 


5 390 



6 390 


Salt 

8 500 




8*600 

3 600 


Barley 

1 000 

0 068 

0*748 

0*024 

0*020 

0*850 


Biead 

148 000 

11*988 

75 480 

2 868 

S 404 

93 240 


Cheese . 

4 000 

1 340 


0 972 

0 216 

2 62§ 


Flom . . 

8 625 

0*981 

6 081j 

0*172! 

0*147 

7 331 


Meat (cooked, ) 








without bone or >• 

16 000 

4 416 


2 472 

0 472 

7 360 


giavy) . ( 

Shins (made in- ) 
to soup .. ) 

8 000 

1 688 


0 820 

2 072 

4 080 


Suet . 

1*500 



1 244 

0 030 

1 2741 


Carrots 

1*000 

0 013 

0 145 

1 0 002 

0 010 

0*170 


Onions 

3 000 

0 036 

0 216 


0 018 

0*270 


Turnips ... . 

1 000 

0 012 

0 072 


0 006 

0*090 


Potatoes. . . . 

96*000 

2 016 

21 120 

0*192 

0 672 

24 000 


Total water-free i 

natter 

25*975 

121 175 

1 10 937 
! 

11 316 

169*403j 


This is probably a fair model for the most economical 
dietary on which an artisan or labourer on light w’ork can 
thrive It may be observed that the principle of variety 
is very conspicuous, and in private life it is possible to in- 
troduce still more variety by cookery (see Cookeky ) In 
the English and Prussian armies the introduction of variety 
IS left to be attained by forcing the soldier to purchase some 
portion of his food out of his own pocket j in the French 
scale it is managed by issuing spices and various vegetables, 
and trusting to the innate genius of the Gaulish wariiorfor 
cooking. The issue of an occasional glass of brandy on 
holidays makes an agreeable change and benefits digestion ; 
but if wine could be obtained it would be better, and not 
extravagant. The Aus brian bill of fare is sadly monotonous 
The Russian ration may be noticed as particularly liberal 
of accessory and antiscorbutic food, from which civil as 
well as military dieticians might take an useful hint. 

1 Keport of Sanitary CJommission, 1868, p. 426, quoted by Dr 
Parkes 
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Vinegar and other vegetable acids are too much neglected 
by our handicraftsmen and soldiers. The Carthaginians 
are stated by Aristotle to have used vinegar as a substitute 
for wine durmg their campaigns j and the recipes given 
by Cato for flavouring vinegar with fruits show that it was 
in use among the labourmg population in Italy. 

3. “ Active ” labourers are those who get through such 
an amount of work daily, exclusive of Sundays, as may be 
represented by a walk of 20 miles. In this class are 
soldiers during a campaign, letter carriers, and engineers 
employed on field work or as artisans. These habitually 
consume on the average about a fifth more nitrogenous food 
and twice as much fat as the last class, while the quantity 
of vegetable hydrocarbons is not augmented, except m the 
Royal Engineers. 

The “hard labour diet” of convict prisons fairly 
represents what the authorities consider the minimum. It 
is the same as that already described as “industrial 
employment diet,” with the following additions : — barley, 1 
oz ; bread, 20 oz. ; shins for soup, 8 oz. : carrots, 1 oz ; 
ouious, ^ oz j turnips, 1 oz. It contains, however, 14 oz, 
less milk, and 1 oz less “ meat.” 

The nutritive value of the additions may he seen by Dr 
Pavy’s alimentary analysis, which is as follows . — 


Weekly Additions. 

Nitro- 

genous 

matter. 

Carko- 

hydrates. 

Fat 

Mineral 

matter 

Total 

Aiatoi-fiee 

mattei 

Barley 

1 000 

0 063 

0 743 

0 024 

0*020 

0*850 

Bread .... 

20*000 

1*620 

10 280 

0 320 

0 460 

12 6S0 

Shins. 

8*000 

1 688 


0*320 

2*072 

4 080 

Carrots 

1*000 

0 013 

0*145 

0 002 

0 010 

0*170 

Onions 

0 500 

0 006 

0 036 


0 003 

0 045 

Turnips . 

1*000 

0 012 

0 072 


0*006 

0 090 

Total water-fiee matter 

3 402 

11 276 

0 666 

0 571 

17*915 


From these totals must be deducted the articles cut off . — 


Weekly Diminutions 

Nitro- 

genous 

matter. 

Carbo- 

liydiates 

Fat 

ilineial 

mattei. 

Total 

irater-froe 

matter 

Milk 

Meat 

Total water-free 

14 000 
1-000 

0*574 
0 276 

0 728 

0*546 

0*164 

0*112 

0*030 

I 960 

0 460 

mattei 

0*850 

0*728 

0 700 

*142 

2 420 


The same food is given summer and winter, though the 
demand must be greater to provide for the extra quantity 
of heat required to be produced in cold weather. But then 
the amount of work is diminished at the latter season by 
If hours, which is equivalent to an augmentation of the 
diet. The additions are more judicious than those made 
by the classes above mentioned who partly furnish their 
own food ; for bread and vegetables constitute a large 
portion of the convict ration, and the extra quantity of 
soup replaces the lost milk, without risk of the waste in 
cooking common when the uneducated deal with solid meat. 

4. “Hard work” is that got through by English 
navvies, hard-worked weavers, and blacksmiths, &c. which 
is more earnest and intense than the enforced “hard 
labour ” of the convict. It is difficult to obtain accurate 
information, hut it would appear from Dr Playfair’s esti- 
mates that the customary addition to the diet is entirely 
in nitrogenous constituents. The higher their wages the 
more moat the men eat. 

The neglect of vegetables by the last two classes is in a 
physiological point of view imprudent, and possibly may 
be a contributing cause of an inordinate thirst for alcohol 
which impoverishes and degrades many among them. To 
satisfy their instinctive craving for a hydrocarbon, they 
take one convenient indeed in some respects, but of 
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which any excess is unwholesome. The discovery already 
mentioned of the production of force from the assimilation 
of starch lead,? to a knowledge, opposed to old pre- 
judices but supported by experieUce, that the raising of the 
energies to their full height of usefulness may be effected 
by vegetable food quite as well as by the more stimulating 
and more expensive animal nutriment, or by the more 
rapidly absorbed alcohol. 

With regard to the tables quoted above in which 
ultimate analyses are used as data for dietetic rules, it must 
be noticed that their authors deprecate arguments being 
founded on any but the very broadest characters of the 
articles analyzed. Specimens, even when of the highest 
quality, differ strangely from one another. Season, soil, 
modes of culture, the variations of species, and many other 
little known influences come into play and prevent our 
taking the market names of eatables as representatives of 
a definite chemical constitution. And it may be added that 
ample scope should he allowed for the peculiarities of the 
mdividual and of his hf e-history. In the application of 
general rules some one must he trusted to relax or strain 
them when circumstances require, or failures of a fatal 
character may occasionally result, and moie often a galling 
perversion of justice. 

Estimates for the thrifty management of food-supply 
have usually reference to the feeding of others rather than 
to the calculation of a man’s own dietary. Enough has 
‘been said on that point under the head of the influence 
of diet upon health, and if a person really wants to bring 
down the expense of feeding himself to the lowest point, 
he can readily rate himself under one of the classes 
enumerated above, and act accordingly. It may, hovrevei, 
be doubted whether it is wise to reduce the diet to the 
minimum which the work requires. The certain evils of 
an accidental deficiency or of a miscalculation are so serious 
that the danger outweighs the possible inconvenience of a 
slight excess. It were an unthrifty thrift indeed which 
imperilled vigour of mind and body to effect a pecuniary 
saving j for there is no investment so remunerative as high 
health A man need not consider that he is wasteful when 
he spends money upon making his biH of fare palatable 
and provocative of indulgence to the extent of moderate 
superfluity. Pleasure and prudence here walk hand in 
hand. (t. k. ch.) 

DIETRICH, Cheistian Wilhelm Eenst (1712-1774'), 
was born at Weimar, where he was brought up early to the 
profession of act by his father Johann George, then painter 
of miniatures to the court of the grand duke Being sent 
to Dresden to perfect himself under the care of Alexander 
Thiele, he had the good fortune to finish in two hours, at 
the age of eighteen, a picture which attracted the attention 
of the king of Saxony. Augustus II. was so pleased with 
Dietrich's readiness of hand that he gave him means to 
study abroad, and visit in succession the chief cities of Italy 
and the Netherlands. There he learnt to copy and 
to imitate masters of the previous century with a versatility 
truly surprising. Wmckelmaxm. to whom he had been re- 
commended, did not hesitate to call him the Raphael of 
landscape. Yet in this branch of his practice he merely 
imitated Salvator Rosa, Roos, and Everdingen He was 
more successful in aping the style of Rembrandt, and 
numerous examples of this habit may be found in the 
galleries of St Petersburg, Vienna, and Dresden. At 
Dresden, indeed, there are pictures acknowledged to be 
his, bearing the fictitious dates of 1636 and 1638, and the 
name of Rembrandt. Among Dietrich’s cleverest repro- 
ductions we may account tha| Ostade’s manner in the 
Itinerant Singers at the Na^jqnal Gallery. His skill in 
catching the character of the" later makers of Holland is 
shown in candle-light scenes, such as the Squirrel and the 
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Peep-Show at St Petersburg, where we are easily reminded 
of Godfried Schalcken Dietrich tried every branch of art 
except portraits, painting Italian and Dutch views alternately 
with Scripture scenes and still life. In 1741 he was 
appointed court painter to August III at Dresdeu, with an 
annual salary of 400 thalers (£60), conditional on the pro- 
duction of four cabinet pictures a year. This condition, no 
doubt, accounts for the presence of 63 of the master’s panels 
canvases in one of the rooms at the Dresden museum. 
These pieces enable the spectator, if careless of more 
serious occupation, to study the numerous varieties of a 
changing style. It is needless, perhaps, to add that 
Dietrich, though popular and probably the busiest artist of 
his time, never produced anything of his own; andhia 
imitations are necessarily inferior to the originals which he 
affected to copy. Hia beat work is certainly that which he 
gave to engravings A copious collection of these at 
the British Museum, produced on the general lines of 
earlier men, such as Ostade and Eembrandt, reveal both 
spirit and skill. Dietrich, after his return from the 
Peninsula, generally signed himself “ Dietericij,” and with 
this signature most of his extant pictures are inscribed. 
His death took place at Dresdeu, after he had successively 
filled the important appointments of director of the school 
of painting at the Meissen porcelain factory and professor 
of the Dresden academy of arts 
DIEZ, FniEDiiiOH Christian (1794-1876), the founder _ 
of Romance philology, was born at Giessen, in Hesse- ‘ 
Darmstadt, March 15, 1794, and died at Bonn, May 29, 
1876. He was educated first at the gymnasium and then 
at the university of his native town. There he studied 
classics under Welcker, who had just returned from a two 
years’ residence in Italy to fidl the chair of archaeology and 
Greek literature It was Welcker who kindled in him a 
love of Italian poetry, and thus gave the first bent to his 
genius, In 1813 he joined the Hesse corps as a volunteer 
and served in the Drench campaign. H ext year he returned 
to his books, and this short taste of military service was 
the only break in a long and uneventful life of literary 
labours By his parents' desire he applied himself for a 
short time to law, but a visit to Goethe in 1818 gave a new 
direction to his studies, and determined his future career. 
Goethe had been reading Eaynouard's SelecUom from the 
JtomoAice Poets, and advised the young scholar to explore the 
rich mine of Provencal literature which the Drench savant 
had opened up. This advice was eagerly followed, and hence- 
forth Diez devoted himself to Romance literature. After 
supporting himself for some years by private teaching, he 
removed m 1833 to Bonn, where he held the position of 
privat-docent, which is the lowest grade of the German 
professoriate. In 1823 he published his first work, An 
Introd^iction to Pomance, Poetry , in the following year 
appeared Poetry of the Fro^lbadours, and in 1829 The 
Lives and Wbrh of the Troubadours. In 1830 he was 
called to the chair of modern literature. The rest of his 
life was mainly occupied with the composition of the two 
great works on which his fame rests, the Grammar of the 
Romance Languages, 183C-1844, and the Lexicon of the 
Romance Languages— Italian, Spanish, and Trench, 1863. 

In these two works Diez has done for the Romance 
group of languages what Jacob Grimm has for the Teutonic 
family. In both cases much remains to be accomplished, 
many words and forms are not yet accounted for, some 
errors have already been pointed out, but all future 
philologists must build on the foundations which these two 
men have laid, Nothing,” says Max Miiller, “ can be a 
better preparation for the study of the comparative grammar 
of the ancient Aryan language than a careful perusal of the 
comparative grammar of the six Romance languages by 
Professor Diez,” 
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In order to appreciate the importance of Diez’s work it 
is necessary to take a rapid glance at the history of 
philology m Drance. The earliest philologists, such as 
Penon and Henri Estieune, sought to discover the origin 
of Drench in Greek and even in Hebrew. For more than 
a century Menage’s Mtymological Lidionary held the field 
without a rival Considering the time at which it was 
written (1650), it was a meritorious work, but philology 
was then in the empirical stage, and many of Menage’s 
derivations (such as that of “ rat ” from the Latin ‘ mus,” 
or of “ haricot ” from “ faba ”) have since become by-words 
among philologists. A great advance was made by 
Raynouard, who by his critical editions of the works of the 
Troubadours, published in the first years of the present 
century, laid the foundations on which Diez afterwards 
bmlt. The difference between Diez’s method and that 
of bis predecessors is well stated by him m the preface to 
his dictionary. In sum it is the difference between 
science and guess-work. The scientific method is to follow 
implicitly the discovered principles and rules of phonology, 
and not to swerve a foot’s breadth from them unless plain, 
actual exceptions shall justify it , to follow the genius of 
the language, and by cross-questioning to elicit its secrets ; 
to guage each letter and estimate the value which attaches 
to it in each position ; and lastly to possess the true 
philosophic spirit which is prepared to welcome any new 
fact, though it may modify or upset the most cherished 
theory. 

Such is the historical method which Diez pursues in his 
grammar and dictionary. To collect and arrange facts is, 
as he tells us, the sole secret of his success, and he adds in 
other words the famous apophthegm of Newton, " hypo- 
theses non fingo,” 

The introduction to the grammar consists of two parts : 
— the first discusses the Latin, Greek, and Teutonic 
elements common to the Romance languages , the second 
treats of the six dialects separately, their origin, and the 
elements peculiar to each. The grammar itself is divided 
into four books, on phonology, on flexion, on the formation 
of words by composition and derivation, and on syntax. 

His dictionary is divided into two parts. The first 
contains words common to two at least of the three 
principal groups of Romance,- -Italian, Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and Provengsl and French. The Italian, as* nearest 
the original, is placed at the head of each article. The 
second part treats of words peculiar to one group. There 
is no separate glossary of Wallachian. 

Of the introduction to the grammar there is an excellent transla- 
tion into Preach by Gaston Pans, a pupil of Diez, and an English 
translation hy 0 B. Cayler The dictionary has been published in 
a remodelled form for English readers by T. 0. Donkin A second 
edition, enlarged and corzected, appeared in 1861, and a third 
edition was begun in 1869, 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. See Inrinitesimai. 
Calculus. 

DIFFUSION. Some liquids, such as mercury and 
water, when placed in contact with each other do not mix 
at all, but the surface of separation remains distinct, and ex- 
hibits the phenomena described under Capillary Action. 
Other pairs of liquids, such as chloroform and water, 
mix, but only in certain proportions. The chloroform 
takes up a little water, and the water a little chloroform ; 
but the two mixed liquids will not mix with each other, 
but remain in contact separated by a surface showing 
capillary phenomena. The two liquids are then in a state 
of equilibrium with each other. The conditions of the 
equilibrium of heterogeneous substances have been investi- 
gated by Professor J. Willard Gibbs in a series of papers 
published in the Transactions of the Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, vol. iii. part i. p. 108. Other pairs 
of liquids, and all gases, mix in all proportions, 
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When two fluids are capable of being mixed, tbey cannot 
remain in equilibrium with each other ; if they are placed 
in contact with each other the process of mixture begins 
of itself, and goes on till the state of equilibrium is 
attained, which, in the case of fluids which mix in all 
proportions, is a state of uniform mixture. 

This process of mixture is called diffusion. It may he 
easily observed by taking a glass jar half full of water and 
pouring a strong solution of a coloured salt, such as 
sulphate of copper, through a long-stemmed funnel, so as 
to occupy the lower part of the jar. If the jar is not 
disturbed we may trace the process of diffusion for weeks, 
months, or years, by the gradual rise of the colour into 
the upper part of the jar, and the weakening of the colour 
in the lower part. 

This, however, is not a method capable of giving 
accurate measurements of the composition of the liquid 
at different depths in the vessel. For more exact deter- 
minations we may draw off a portion from a given stratum 
of the mixed liquid, and determine its composition either 
by chemical methods or by its specific gravity, or any other 
property from which its composition may be deduced. 

But as the act of removing a portion of the fluid inter- 
feres with the process of diffusion, it is .desirable to he 
able to ascertain the composition of any stratum of the 
mixture without removing it from the vessel For this 
purpose Sir W. Thomson places in the jar a number 
of glass heads of different densities, which indicate 
the densities of the strata in which they are observed to 
float. The principal objection to this method is, that if 
the liquids contain air or any other gas, hubbies are apt 
to form on the glass beads, so as to make them float in a 
stratum of less density than that marked on them. 

M. Voit has observed the diffusion of cane-sugar in 
water by passing a ray of plane-polarised hght horizontally 
through the vessel, and determining the angle through 
which the plane of polarization is turned by the solution 
of sugar. This method is of course applicable only to 
those substances which cause rotation of the plane of 
polarized hght. 

Another method is to place the diffusing liquids iu a 
hollow glass prism, with its refracting edge vertical, and 
to determine the deviation of a ray of Hght passing 
through the prism at different depths. The ray is bent 
downwards on account of the variable density of the 
mixture, as well as towards the thicker part of the prism ; 
but by making it pass as near the edge of the prism as pos- 
sible, the vertical component of the refraction maybe made 
very small , and by placing the prism within a vessel of 
water having parallel sides of glass, we can get rid of the 
constant part of the deviation, and are able to use a prism 
of large angle, so as to increase the part due to the diffus- 
ing substance. At the same time we can more easily 
control and register the temperature. 

The laws of diffusion were first investigated by Graham, 
The diffusion of gases has recently been observed with 
great accuracy by Loschmidt, and that of Hquids by Fick 
and by Voit. 

Diffusion as a molecular motzon . — If we observe the 
process of diffusion with our most powerful microscopes, 
we cannot follow the motion of any individual portions of 
the fluids. "We cannot point out one place iu which the 
lower fluid is ascendmg, and another in which the upper 
fluid is descending. There are no currents visible to us, 
and the motion of the material substances goes on as 
imperceptibly as the conduction of heat or of electricity. 
Hence the motion which constitutes diffusion must be 
distinguished from those rnotions of fluids which we can 
trace by means of floating motes. It may be described as 
Q motion of the fluids, not in mass, but by molecules. 
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When we reason upon the hypothesis that a fluid is a 
continuous homogeneous substance, it is comparatively 
easy to define its density and velocity; hut when we admit 
that it may consist of molecules of different kinds, we 
must revise our definitions. We therefore define these 
quantities by considering that part of the medium which 
at a given instant is within a certain small region sur- 
rounding a given point. This region must he so small 
that the properties of the medium as a whole are sensibly 
the same throughout the region, and yet it must be so 
large as to include a large number of molecules. We then 
defce the density of the medium at the given point as the 
mass of the medium within this region divided by its 
volume, and the velocity of the medium as the momentum 
of this portion of the medium divided by its mass. 

If we consider the motion of the medmm relative to an 
imaginary surface supposed to exist within the region 
occupied by the medium, and if we define the flow of the 
medium through the surface as the mass of the medium 
which in unit of time passes through unit of area of the 
surface, then it follows from the above definitions that 
the velocity of the medium resolved in the direction of the 
normal to the surface is equal to the flow divided by the 
density. If we suppose the surface itself to move with 
the same velocity as the fluid, and in the same direction, 
there will be no flow through it. 

Having thus defined the density, velocity, and flow of 
the medium as a whole, or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
“ m mass,” we may now consider one of the fluids which 
constitute the medium, and define its density, velocity, 
and flow in the same way. The velocity of this fluid may 
be different from that of the medium in mass, and its 
velocity relative to that of the medium is the velocity of 
diffusion which we have to study. 

Diffusion of Gases according to the Kinetic Theory. 

So many of the phenomena of gases are found to be 
explained in a consistent manner by the kinetic theory of 
gases, that we may describe with considerable probability 
of correctness the kind of motion which constitutes dif- 
fusion in gases. We shall therefore consider gaseous 
diffusion in the light of the kmetic theory before we con- 
sider diffusion in liquids. 

A gas, according to the kinetic theory, is a collection of 
particles or molecules which are iu rapid motion, and 
which, when they encounter each other, behave pretty much 
as elastic bodies, such as billiard balls, would do if uo 
energy were lost m their collisions. Each molecule travels 
but a very small distance between one encounter and an- 
other, so that it is every now and then altering its velocity 
both in direction and magnitude, and that in an exceedingly 
irregular manner. 

The result is that the velocity of any molecule may be 
considered as compounded of two velocities, one of which, 
called the velocity of the medium, is the same for all 
the molecules, while the other, called tie velocity of agi- 
tation, m irregular both in magnitude and in direction, 
though the average magnitude of the velocity may be 
calcidated, and any one direction is just as Hkely as any 
other. 

The result of this motion is, that if in any part of the 
medium the molecules are more numerous than in a 
neighbouring region, more molecules will pass from the 
first region to second than in the. direction, 

and for this reason the density qf tbq .'vdll tend to 
become equal in all parts of the vessel containing it, 
except in so far as the molecules may fee crowded towards 
one direction fey the action of an external force such as 
gravity. Since the motion of the molecules is very swift, 
the process of equalization of density in a gas is a v-firy 
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rapid one, its velocity of propagation tbrongli the gas being 
that of sound. 

Let us now consider two gases in tbe same vessel, the 
proportion of the gases being different in different parts of 
the vessel, but the pressure being everywhere the same. 
The agitation of the molcules will still cause more mole- 
culea of the first gas to pass from places where that 
gas is dense to places where it is rare than m the 
opposite direction, but since the second gas is dense 
where the first one is rare, its molecules will be for the 
most part travelling in the opposite direction. Hence 
the molecules of the two gases will encounter each other, 
and every encounter will act as a check to the process 
of equaliaation of the density of each gas throughout the 
mixture. 

The interdiffusion of two gases in a vessel is there- 
fore a much slower process than that by which the 
density of a single gas becomes equahzed, though it 
appears from the theory that the final result is the same, 
an'd that each gas is distributed through the vessel in pre- 
cisely the same way as if no other gas had been present, 
and this even when we take into account the effect of 
gravity. 

If we apply the ordinary language about fluids to a single gas 
of the mixture, we may diatinguisb the forces which act on an 
element of volume as follows — 
lat Any external force, such as gravity or electricity 
2d. The difference of the pressure of the particular gas on oppo- 
site sides of the element of volume. [The pressure due to other 
gases IS to he considered of no account] 

3d. The resistance ansmg from the percolation of the gas through 
the other gases which are moving with different velocity. 

The resistance due to encounters with the molecmes of any 
other gas is proportional to the velocity of the first gas relative to 
the second, to the product of their densities, and to a coefficient 
which depends on the nature of the gases and on the temperature. 
The equations of motion of one gas of a mixture are therefore of 
the form 


the time-variation of that quantity at a point which moves along 
with that medium which is distin^shed by the suffix (J, or more 
ea^ilioitly 

Si ^ ^ I ^ ^ 


In the state of ultimate equiUbnum ■=■0, and the 

equation is reduced to 


which is the ordinary form of the equations of equilibrium of a 
single fluid. Hence, when the process of diffusion is complete, the 
density of each gas at any point of the vessel is the same as if no 
other gas weia present 

If Vj 18 the potential of the force which acts on the gas, and if 
in the equation^i=:^:i/3i, is constant, as it is when the temperature 
is uniform, then the equation of equilibrium becomes 



the solution of which is 


fi~A‘ 


- 5 . 


Hence if, as in the case of gravity, V is the same for all gases, but 
Us is different for different gases, the composition of the mixture 
will be different in different parts of the vessel, the proportion of 
the heaner gases, for which k is smaller, being greater at the 
bottom of the vessel than at the top. It would be difficult, how- 
ever, to obtain experimental evidence of this difference of com- 
position except in a vessel more than 100 metreshigh, and it would 
be necessary to keep the vessel free from inequalities of tem- 
paratme for more than a year, in order to allow the process of 
aiffiision to advance to a state even half-way towards that of ultimate 
equilibrium. The experiment might, however, he made in a few 
minutes by placing a tube, say 10 centimetres long, on a whirling 
apparatus, so that one end shall be close to the axis, while the other 
is moving at the rate, say, of 50 metres per second Thus if equal 
volumes of hydrogen and carbonic acid were used, the proportion 


of hydrogen to carbonic acid would be about greater at the 
end of the tube nearest the axis. The experimental verification of 
the result is important, as it establishes a method of effecting the 
partial separation of gases without the selective action of chemical 
agents 

Let us next consider the case of diffusion in a vertical cylinder. 
Let be the mass of the first gas in a column of unit area extend- 
ing from the bottom of the vessel to the height x, and let be the 
volume which this mass would occupy at unit pressure, ihen 




and the equation of motion becomes 



dt^ dx\ 


d\_ X 
da? Tci dx 


4- i ^ ^2 

^1^2 I 


■f &c.=0. 


If we add the corresponding equations together for all the gases, 
we find that the terms in Cjg destioy each other, and that if the 
medium is not affected with sensible currents the first term of 
each equation may be neglected In oidinary experiments we may 
also neglect the effect of gravity, so that we get 


or 




where p is the uniform pressure of the mixed medium. 




Hence 


and the equation becomes 

an equation, the form of which is identical with the weH-known 
equation for the conduction of heat We may write it 


h_ Qi2 
? Teje/di ’ 




D IS called the coefficient of diffusion. It is equal to 

CiajP 

It therefore varies mversely as the total pressure of the medium, 
and if the coefficient of resistance, 0 , 5 , is independent of the tem- 
perature, it varies directly as the product , i.e., as the square of 
the absolute temperature. It is probable, however, that the effect 
of temperature is not so great as this would make it 
In liquids D probably depends on the proportion of the ingredients 
of the mixed medium as well as on the temperature. The dimen- 
sions of D are L®T“L where L is the unit of length and T the 
unit of time. 

The values of the coefficients of diffusion of several pairs of gases 
have been determined by Loschmidt.^ They are referred in the 
following table to the centimetre and the second as units, for the 
temperature O^C and the pre.saure of 76 centimetres of mercury. 


D 

Caibonio acid and air, . . . .01423 

Carbonic acid and hydrogen, - . 0'6558 

Oxygen and hydrogen, .... 0'7214 

Carbonic acid and oxygen, . 0 1409 

Carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, . 0 1406 

Carbonic acid and marsh gas, . 01686 

Carbonic acid and nitrous oxide, . 0'0983 

Sulphurous acid and hydrogen, . . 0'4800 

Oxygen and carbonic oxide, . . 01802 

Carbonic oxide and hydrogen, . 0 6422 


Diffusion in Liquids. 

The nature of the motion of the molecules in liquids is 
less understood than m gases, hut it is easy to see that if 
there is any irregular displacement among the molecules in a 
mixed liquid, it must, on the whole, tend to cause each com- 
poneut to pass from places where it forms a large proportion 
of the mixture to places where it is less abundant. It is 
also manifest that any relative motion of two constituents of 
the mixture will he opposed by a resistance arising from 


* Imperial Academy of Vienna, 10th March 1870. 
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the encounters between the molecules of these components. 
The value of this resistance, however, depends, in liquids, 
on more complicated conditions than in gases, and for the 
present we must regard it as a function of all the physical 
properties of the mixture at the given place, that is to say, 
its temperature and pressure, and the proportions of the 
different components of the mixture. 

The coefficient of mterdiffusion of two hquids must 
therefore be considered as dependmg on all the physical 
properties of the mixture according to laws which can be 
ascertained only by experiment. 

Thus Fick has determined the coefficient of diffusion for 
common salt in water to be 0‘00000116, and Voit has 
found that of cane-sugar to be 0 00000365. 

It appears from these numbers that in a vessel of the 
same size the process of diffusion of liquids requires a 
greater number of days to reach a given stage than the 
process of diffusion of gases in the same vessel requires 
seconds. 

When we wish to mix two liquids, it is not sufficient to 
place them in the same vessel, for if the vessel is, say, a 
metre in depth, the lighter liquid will lie above the denser, 
and it will be many years before the mixture becomes even 
sensibly uniform. We therefore stir the two liquids to- 
gether, that is to say, we move a solid body through the 
vessel, first oue way, then another, so as to make the liquid 
contents eddy about in as complicated a manner as possible. 
The effect of this is that the two liquids, which originally 
formed two thick horizontal layers, one above the other, 
are now disposed in thin and excessively convoluted strata, 
which, if they could be spread out, would cover an im- 
mense area. The effect of the stirring is thus to increase 
the area over which the process of diffusion can go on, and 
to diminish the distance between the diffusing hquids; and 
since the time required for diffusion varies as the square of 
the thickness of the layers, it is evident that by a moderate 
amount of stirring the process of mixture which would 
otherwise require years may be completed in a few 
seconds. That the process is not instantaneous is easily 
ascertained by observing that for some time after the stir- 
ring the mixture appears full of streaks, which cause it to 
lose its transparency. This arises from the different indices 
of refraction of different portions of the mixture which have 
been brought near each other by stirring. The surfaces of 
separation are so drawn out and convoluted, that the whole 
mass has a woolly appearance, for no ray of light can pass 
through it without being turned many tunes out of its 
path. 

Graham observed that the diffusion both of liquids and 
gases takes place through porous solid bodies, such, as plugs 
of plaster of Paris or plates of pressed plumbago, at a rate 
not very much less than when no such body is interposed, 
and this even when the solid partition is amply sufficient to 
check all ordinary currents, and even to sustain a con- 
siderable difference of pressure on its opposite sides. 

But there is another class of cases in which a liquid or a 
gas can pass through a diaphragm, which is not, in the or- 
dinary sense, porous. For instance, when carbonic acid 
gas is confined in a soap bubble it rapidly escapes. The 
gas is absorbed at the inner surface of the bubble, and 
forms a solution of carbonic acid in water. This solution 
diffuses from the inner surface of the bubble, where it is 
strongest, to the outer surface, where it is in contact with 
air, and the carbonic acid evaporates and diffuses out into 
the atmosphere. It is also found that hydrogen and other 
gases can pass through a layer of caoutchouc. Graham 
showed that it is not through pores, in the ordinary sense, 
that the motion takes place, for the ratios are determined 
by the chemical relations between the gases and the caout- 
chouc, or the liquid film. 
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1 According to Graham’s theory, the caoutchouc is a colloid 
substance, — ^tbat is, one which is capable of combining, in 
a temporary and very loose manner, with indeterminate 
proportions of certain other substances, just as glue will 
form a jelly with various proportions of water. Another 
class of substances, which Graham called crystalloid, are 
distinguished from these by being always of definite com- 
position, and not admitting of these temporary associations. 
When a colloid body has in different parts of its mass 
different proportions of water, alcohol, or solutions of crys- 
talloid bodies, diffusion takes place through the colloid 
body, though no part of it can be shown to be in the 
liquid state. 

On the other hand, a solution of a colloid substance is 
almost incapable of diffusion through a porous solid, or 
another colloid body. Thus, if a solution of gum and salt 
m water is placed in contact with a soKd jelly of gelatine 
and alcohol, alcohol will be diffused into the gum, and salt 
and water will be diffused into the gelatine, but the gum 
and the gelatine will not diffuse into each other. 

There are certain metals whose relations to certain gases 
Graham explained by this theory. For instance, hydrogen 
can be made to pass through iron and palladium at a high 
temperature, and carbonic oxide can be made to pass 
through iron. The gases form colloidal unions with the 
metals, and are diffused through them as water is diffused 
through a jelly. Boot has lately found that hydrogen can 
pass through platinum, even at ordinary temperatures, 

By taking advantage of the different velocities with 
which different liquids and gases pass through parchmeut- 
paper and other solid bodies, Graham was enabled to effect 
many remarkable analyses. He called this method the 
method of Dialysis. 

Diffimon and Evaporation, Gondemation, Solution, and 
Absorption. 

The rate of evaporation of liquids is determined prin- 
cipally by the rate of diffusion of the vapour through the 
air or other gas which lies above the liquid. Indeed, the 
coefficient of diffusion of the vapour of a liquid through air 
can he determined in a rough but easy manner by placing 
a little of the liquid in a test tube, and observing the rate 
at which its weight diminishes by evaporation day by day. 
For at the surface of the liquid the density of the vapour 
ia that corresponding to the temperature, whereas at the 
mouth of the test tube the air is nearly pure. Hence, if 
p be the pressure of the vapour corresponding to the tem- 
perature, and p — lcp, and if m be the mass evaporated 
in time t, and diffused into the air through a distance 
then 



This method is not, of course, applicable to vapours 
which are rarer than the superincumbent gas. 

The solution of a salt in a liquid goes on in the same 
way, and so does the absorption of a gas by a liquid. 

Tffiese processes are all accelerated by currents, for the 
reason already explained. 

The processes of evaporation and condensation go on 
much more rapidly when no air or other non-condensible 
gas is present. Hence the importance of the air-pump in 
the steam engine. 

Relation between Diffusion of Matter amd Diffusion of 
Heat 

The same motion of agitation of the molecules of gases 
which cau ses two gases to diffuse through each other also 

^ h should be taken equal to the height of the tube above the surface 
of the hquid, together with about -f- of the diameter of the tube.-— See 
Clerk Maxwell’s Electricity, Art. . 809. 

VII. — 28 
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causes two portions of the same gas to diffuse through each 
other, although we cannot observe this kind of diffusion, 
because we cannot distinguish the molecules of one portion 
from those of the other when they are once mixed. If, 
however, the molecules of one portion have any property 
whereby they can he distinguished from those of the other, 
then that property will be communicated from one part of 
the medium to an adjoining part, and that either by con- 
vection — that IS by the molecules themselves passmg out of 
one part into the other, carrying the property with them — 
or by transmission — that is by the property being com 
municated from one molecule to another during their en- 
counters. The chemical properties by which different 
substances are recognized are inseparable from their mole- 
cules, so that the diffusion of such properties can take place 
only by the transference of the molecules themselves, but 
the momentum of a molecule in any given direction and 
its energy are also properties which may he different in 
different molecules, but which may be communicated from 
one molecule to another. Hence the diffusion of momentum 
and that of energy through the medium can take place in 
two different ways, whereas the diffusion of matter can 
take place only in one of these ways 

In gases the great majority of the particles, at any in- 
stant, are describing free paths, and it is therefore possible 
to show that there is a simple numerical relation between 
the coefficients of the three kinds of diffusion, — thediffusxon 
of matter, the lateral diffusion of velocity (which is the | 
phenomenon known as the internal friction or viscosity of 
flmds), and the diffusion of energy (which is called the 
conduction of heat). But in liq^uids the majority of the 
molecules are engaged at close quarters with one or more 
other molecules, so that the transmission of momentum 
and of energy takes place m a far greater degree by com- 
munication from one molecule to another, than by con- 
vection by the molecules themselves. Hence the ratios 
of the coefficient of diffusion to those of viscosity and 
thermal conductivity are much smaller in liquids than in 
gases, 

Theory of the Wet Bulh Tlunnomter. 

The temperature indicated by the wet bulb thermometei is deter- 
mined m great part by the relation between the coefficients of 
diffusion and theimal conductivity As the water evaporates from 
the wet bulb heat must be supplied to it by convection, conduction, 
or radiation This supply of heat will not be sufficient to mamtain 
the temperature constant till the temperature of the wet bulb has 
sunk so far below that of the surrounding air and other bodies that 
the flow of heat due to the difference of tempeiatuie is equal to the 
latent heat of the vapour which leaves the bulb. 

The use of the wet bulb thermometer as a means of estimating 
the humidity of the atmosphei-e was employed by Hutton^ and 
Leslie, 2 but the formula by which the dew-point is commonly 
deduced from the readings of the wet and dry thermometers was 
fii’st given by Dr Apjohn * 

Dr Apjohn assumes that, when the temperature of the wet bulb is 
stationary, the heat required to convert the water into vapour is 
given out by portions of the surrounding air in cooling from the 
temperature of the atmosphere to that of the wet hulb, and that 
the air thus cooled becomes saturated with the vapour which it 
receives from the bulb. 

Let wi be the mass of a portion of air at a distance from the wet 
bulb, B its temperature, the pressure due to the aqueous vapour 
in it, and P the whole pressure 

If a is the specific gravity of aqueous vapour (referred to axe), 
then the mass of water in this portion of air is ^ <rm 

Let this portion of air communicate with the wet bulb till its 
temperature sinks to that of the wet bulb, and the pressure of 
the aqueous vapour in it rises to Pi, that corresponding to the tem- 
perature ^1. 

The quantity of vapour which has been communicated to the air 
is 


^ Playfair’s “ Life of Hutton, ’ ’ BMriburgh Tra/nsactions, vol. v. p. 
67, note. 

Enoyo. Brit, 8th ed. vol. i., “Dissertation Fifth,” p. 764, 

* Tram, Royal Irish Academy, 1834. 


and if L IS the latent heat of vapour at the temperature the 
quantity of heat required to produce this vapour is 

(Pi-i’o)~L. 

According to Apjohn’s theoiy, this heat is supplied by the mixed 
air and vapour in cooling from 9 to 0^. 

If S IS the specific heat of the air (which will not be sensibly dif- 
ferent from that of dry am), this quantity of heat is 
(00 - ^i) mS . 

Equating the two values we obtam 

Here Po is the pressure of the vapour in the atmosphere. The 
temperature — ^for which this is the maximum pressure — is the dew- 
pomt, and Pi is the maximum pressure correspondmg to the tempera- 
ture Bi of ^e wet bulb. Hence this formula, combined with tables 
of the pressure of aqueous vapour, enables us to find the dew-point 
from observations of the wet and dry bulb thermometers. 

We may call this the convection theoi y of the wet bulb, because 
we consider the temperature and humidity of a portion of am 
brought from a distance to be affected dmectly by the wet bulb 
without commimication either of heat or of vapour with other por- 
tions of am 

Dr Eveiett has pointed out as a defect in this theoiy, that it does 
not explain how the air can either smk in temperature _ or increase 
in humidity unless it comes into absolute contact with the wet 
bulb Let us, therefoie, consider what we may caU the conduction 
and diffusion theory m calm am, taking into account the effects of 
radiation. 

The steady conduction of heat is determined by the conditions — 
at a great distance from the bulb, 
at the sniface of the bulb, 
at any point of the medium. 

The steady diffusion of vapour is determined by the conditions — 
p^Po at a great distance from the bulb, 
p==Pi at the surface of the bulb, 

0 at any pomt of the medium. 

How, if the bulb had been an electrified conductor, the conditions 
with respect to the potential would have been 
V=0 at a great distance, 

V=yj at the surface, 
ysy =0 at any point outside the bulb. 

Hence the solution of the electrical problem leads to that of the 
other two. Foi if Y is the potential at any point, 

^ P-Po + ^ • 

If E is the electric charge of the conductor, 

where the double integral is extended over the surface of the bulb, 
and dy is an element of a normal to the surface. 

If H IS the flow of heat in unit of time from the bulb, 

and if Q is the flow of aqueous vapour from the bulb, 



where Ji is the ratio of the pressure of aqueous vapour to its 
density. 

If 0 18 the electrical capacity of the bulb, E^CVi, 

H - 4wCK(0, - 0o) , Q = 4wC^ (pi -po) . 


The heat which leaves the bulb by radiation to external objects 
at temperature Bq may be written 

hr^AR(Bi~Bo), 

where A is the surface of the bulb and E the coefficient of radiation 
of unit of surface. 

“When the temperature becomes constant 

LQ + H + A = 0 , 


PS ) K , AE I 
^^Lcr t D 47rCpSD i 


(Bo-Bi). 


This formula gives the result of the theory of diffusion, conduo* 
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tiOD, and radiation in a stiU atmospliere. It differs from the 
formula of the convection theory only by the factor in the last 
term. 

The first part of this factor 5 is certainly less than unity, and 


probably about ’77. 

If the bulb is spherical and of radius r, A=4ir}-® and G=r , so 

that the second part is . 

pSU 

Hence, the larger the wet bulb, the greater will be the ratio ot 
the effect of radiation to that of conduction If, on the other hand, 
the air is in motion, this will increase both conduction and diffu- 
sion, so as to increase the ratio of the first part to the second. By 
comparing actual observations of the dew-point with Apjohn’s 
formula, it has been found that the factor shonld he somewhat 
greater than unity. According to our theory^ it ought to he 
greater if the bulb is larger, and smaller if there is much wind. 


Relation between Diffusion and Electrolytic Conduction. 

Electrolysis (see separate article) is a molecular movement 
of the constituents of a compound liquid in which, nnder 
the action of electromotive force, one of the components 
travels in the positive and the other in the negative direc- 
tion, the flow of each component, when reckoned in electro- 
chemical equivalents, being in all cases numerically equal 
to the flow of electricity. 

Electrolysis resembles diffusion in being a molecular 
movement of two currents in opposite directions through 
the same liquid; but since the liquid is of the same compo- 
sition throughout, we cannot ascribe the currents to the 
molecular agitation of a medium whose composition varies 
from one part to another as in ordinary diffusion, but we 
must ascribe it to the action of the electromotive force on 
particles having definite charges of electricity. 

The force, therefore, urging an electro-chemical equiva- 
lent of either component, or as it is called, in a given 
direction is numerically equal to the electromotive force at 
a given point of the electrolyte, and is therefore comparable 
mth any ordinary force. The resistance which prevents 
the current from rising above a certain value is that arising 
from the encounters of the molecules of the ion with other 
molecules as they struggle forward through the liquid, and 
this depends on their relative velocity, and also on the 
nature of the ion, and of the liquid through which it 
has to flow. 

The average velocity of the ions will therefore increase, 
till the resistance they meet with is equal to the force 
which urges them forward, and they will thus acquire a 
definite velocity proportional to the electric force at the 
point, but depending also on the nature of the liquid. 

If the resistance of the liquid to the passage of the ion 
is the same for different strengths of solution, the velocity 
of the ion will be the same for different strengths, hut the 
quantity of it, and therefore the quantity of electricity 
which passes in a given time, will be proportional to the 
strength of the solution. 

Now, Kohlrausch has determined the conductivity of 
the solutions of many electrolytes in water, and he finds 
that for very weak solutions the conductivity is propor- 
tional to the strength- When the solution is strong the 
liquid through which the ions struggle can no longer be 
considered sensibly the same as pure water, and conse- 
quently this proportionality does not hold good for strong 
solutions^ 

Kohlrausch has determined the actual velocity in cen- 
timetres per second of various ions in weak solutions 
under an electro-motive force of unit value. Prom these 
velocities he has calculated the conductivities of weak 
solutions of electrolytes different from those of which he 
made use in calculating the velocity of the ions, and he 
finds the results consistent with direct experiments on those 
electrolytes. 

It is manifest that we have here important informa- 


tion as to the resistance which the ion meets with in 
travelling through the liquid. It is not easy, however, 
to make a numerical comparison between this resistance 
and any results of ordinary diffusion, for, in the first 
place, we cannot make experiments on the diffusion of 
ions. Many electrolytes, indeed, are decomposed by the 
current into components, one or both of which are cap- 
able of diffusion, but these components, when once sepa- 
rated out of the electrolyte, are no longer ions — they 
are no longer acted on by electee force, or charged with 
definite quantities of electricity. Some of them, as the 
metals, are insoluble, and therefore incapable of diffusion ; 
others, like the gases, though soluble m the hquid electro- 
lyte, are not, when in solution, acted on by the current. 

Besides this, if we accept the theory of electrolysis pro- 
posed by Clausius, the molecules acted on by the electro- 
motive force are not the whole of the molecules which form 
the constituents of the electrolyte, but only those which at 
a give.j instant are in a state of dissociation from molecules 
of the other kind, being forced away from them tempo- 
rarily by the violence of the molecular agitation. If these 
dissociated molecules forma small proportion of the whole, 
the velocity of their passage through the medium must be 
much greater than the mean velocity of the whole, which is 
the quantity calculated by Kohlrausch. 

On Frocesses by which the MwAure and Separation of 
Fluids can be effected in a Tdeversihle Manner. 

A physical process is said to be reversible when the 
material system can be made to return from the final state 
to the original state under conditions which at every stage 
of the reveme process differ only infinitesimally from the 
conditions at the corresponding stage of the direct process. 

All other processes are called irreversible. 

Thus the passage of heat from one body to another is a 
reversible process if the temperature of the first body 
exceeds that of the second only by an infinitesimal quan- 
tity, because by changing the temperature of either of the 
the bodies by an infinitesimal quantity, the heat may 
be made to flow back again from the second body to first. 

But if the temperature of the first body is higher than 
that of the second by a finite quantity, the passage of 
heat from the first body to the second is not a reversible 
process, for tbe temperature of one or both of the bodies 
mi^t be altered by a finite quantity before the heat can 
be made to flow back again 

In like manner the interdiffusion of two gases is in 
general an irreversible process, for in order to separate 
the two gases the conditions must be very considerably 
changed. For instance, if carbonic acid is one of the gases, 
we can separate it from the other by means of quicklime; 
but the ahsoiptiou of carbonic acid by quicklime at 
ordinary temperatures aud pressures is an irreversible pro- 
cess, for in order to separate the carbonic acid from the 
hme it must be raised to a high temperature. 

In all reversible processes the substances which are in 
contact must be in complete equilibrium throughout the 
process , and Professor Gibbs has shown the condition of 
equilibrium to be that not only tbe temperature and the 
pressure of the two substances must be the same, but also 
that the potential of each of the component substances 
must be the same in both compounds, and that there is 
an additional condition which we need not here -specify. 

Now, we may obtain complete equilibriam between 
quicklime and the mixture containing carbonic acid if we 
raise the whole to a temperature at which the pressure of 
dissociation of the carbonic acid in carbonate of lime is 
equal to the pressure of the carbonic acid in the mixed 
gases. By altering the temperature or the pressure very 
slowly we may cause carbonic acid to pass from the mix- 
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ture to tte lime, or from tlie lime to the mixture, m such 
a manner that the conditions of the system differ only by 
infinitesimal quantities at the corresponding stages of the 
direct and the inverse processes. The same thing may be 
done at lower temperatures hy means of potash or soda 

If one of the gases can be condensed into a liquid, and 
if during the condensation the pressure is increased or the 
temperature diminished so slowly that the liquid and the 
mixed gases are always very neatly in equihbrium, the 
separation^ and mixture of the gases can be effected in a 
reversible manner. 

The same thing can be done by means of a liquid which 
absorbs the gases in different proportions, provided that 
we can maintain such conditions as to temperature and 
pressure as shall keep the system in equilibrium during the 
whole process 

If the densities of the two gases are different, we can 
effect their partial separation by a reversible process which 
does not involve any of the actions commonly called 
chemical. We place the mixed gases in a very long 
horizontal tube, and we raise one end of the tube till the 
tube is vertical. If this is done so slowly that at every 
stage of the process the distribution of the two gases is 
sensibly the same as it would be at the same stage of the 
reverse process, the process will be reversible, and if the 
tube is long enough the separation of the gases may be 
carried to any extent. 

In the Philosophical Magazvm for 1876, Lord Eayleigli has in- 
vestigated the thermodynamics of diffusion, and has shown that 
if two portions of different gases are given at the same piessure 
and temperatiire, it is possitile, by mixing them by a reversible 
process to obtain a certam quantity of work. At the end of the 
process the two gases are uniformly mixed, and occupy a volume 
equal to the sum of the volumes they occupied when separate, but 
the temperature and pressure of the mixture is lower than befoie 

The work which can be gained during the mixture is equal to 
that which would be gained by allowing first one gas and then the 
other to expand from its origmal volume to the sum of the volumes , 
and the fall of temperature and pressure is equal to that which 
would be produced m the mixture by taking away a quantity of 
heat equivalent to this work 

If the diffusion takes place by an irreversible process, such as 
goes on when the gases are placed together in a vessel, no external 
work is done, and there is no fall of temperature or of pressure 
duniig the process 

We may anive at this lesult by a method which, if not so 
instructive as that of Lord Kayleigh, is more general, by the use of 
the physical quantity called by Clausius the Euti-opy of the system 

The entropy of a body in equilibrium is a quantity such that 
it remains constant if no heat enters or leaves the body, and such 
that in general the quantity of heat which enters the body is 


where ^ is the entropy, and 9 the absolute temperature 
The entropy of a material system is the sum of the entropy of 
its parts. 

In reversible processes the entiopy of the system remains un- 
changed, hut in all irreversible processes the entropy of the system 
increases. 

The increase of entropy involves a diminution of the available 
energy of the system, that is to say, the total quantity of work 
which can be obtained from the system. This is expressed by Sir 
W. Thomson by saying that a certain amount of energy is dissipated 
The quantity of eneigy which is dissipated in a given process is 
equal to 

~ 4>l) ) 

where (p^ is the entropy at the beginning, and that at the end of 
the piocess, and is the tempeiaturo of the system in its ultimate 
state, when no more work can be got out of it. 

When we can detemine the ultimate temperature we can 
calculate the amount of energy dissipated by any process ; but it is 
sometimes difficult to do this, whereas the increase of entropy is 
determined by the known states of the system at the beginning and 
end of the process 

The entropy of a volume of a gas at pressure^! temperatme 
01 exceeds its entropy where its volume is and its temperature 
by the quantity 


9 , 


Hence if volumes % and of two gases at the same temperature 
and pressure are mixed so as to occupy a volume at the same 

temperature and pressure, the entropy of the system increases 
durmg the process by the quantity 


I 
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Since in this case the temperature does not change during the pro- 
cess, we may calculate the quantity of energy dissipated hy multi- 
plying the gam of entropy by the temperature, and wo thus find 
for the dissipation 




or the sum of the woik which would be done by the two poitions 
of gas if each expanded under constant temperature to the volume 

Vi + Vs . 

It 13 greatest when the two volumes are equal, in which case it is 


where p is the pressure and v the volume of one of the portions 

Let us now suppose that we have in a vessel two 
separate portions of gas of equal volume, and at the same 
pressure and temperature, with a movable partition 
between them. If we remove the partition the agitation 
of the molecules will carry them from one side of the 
partition to the other in an irregular manner, till ulti- 
mately the two portions of gas will be thoroughly and 
uniformly mixed together. This motion of the molecules 
will take place whether the two gases are the same or 
different, that is to say, whether we can distinguish 
between the pioperties of the two gases or not. 

If the two gases are such that we can separate them 
by a reversible process, then, as we have just shown, we 
might gam a definite amount of, work by aUowing them to 
miv under certam conditions; and if we allow them to 
mix by ordinary diffusion, this amount of work is no 
longer available, but is dissipated for ever. If, on the 
other hand, the two portions of gas are the same, then 
no work can be gained by mixing them, and no work is 
dissipated by allowing them to diffuse into each, other. 

It appears, therefore, that the process of diffusion does 
not involve dissipation of energy if the two gases are the 
same, but that it does if they can be separated from each 
other by a reversible process. 

How, when we say that two gases are the same, we 
mean that we cannot distmgmsh the one from, the other 
by any known reaction It is not probable, but it is pos- 
sible, that two gases derived from different sources, but 
hitherto supposed to be the same, may hereafter be found 
to be different, and that a method may be discovered of 
separating them by a reversible process. If this should 
happen, the process of interdiffusion which we had formerly 
supposed not to be an instance of dissipation of energy 
would now be recognized as such an instance. 

It follows from this that the idea of dissipation of 
energy depends on the extent of our knowledge. Avail- 
able energy is energy which we can direct into any desired 
channel. Dissipated energy is energy which we cannot lay 
hold of and direct at pleasure, such as the energy of the 
confused agitation of molecules which we call heat. How, 
confusion, like the correlative term order, is not a property 
of material things in themselves, but only in relation 
to the mind which perceives them. A memorandum-book 
does not, provided it is neatly written, appear confused 
to an illiterate person, or to the owner who understands it 
thoroughly, but to any other pkson able to read it appears 
to be inextricably confused. Similarly the notion of dis- 
sipated energy could not occur to a being who could not 
turn any of the energies of nature to his own account, or 
to one who could trace the motion of every molecule and 
seize it at the right moment. It is only to a being in the 
intermediate stage, who can lay hold of some forms of 
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energy wliile others elude Ins grasp, that energy appears to 
be passing inevitably from the available to the dissipated 
state. (j. a m.) 

DIGBY, Seb Kenelm (1603-1665), an eminent 
English physical philosopher, born at Gothurst, Bucking- 
hamshire, on the 11th July 1603, was descended from an 
ancient and illustrious family. His great-grandfather had 
distinguished himself at Bosworth on the side of Henry 
VII. ; and his father, Sir Everard Digby, was one of the 
leading Roman Catholic gentry at the time of the Gun- 
powder Plot Having risen in arms on that occasion, Sir 
Everard was executed at London, January 27, 1606. The 
young philosopher was educated by his guardians in 
the Protestant faith Having finished his education at 
Oxford, he went abroad in 1621, and travelled in France, 
Spain, and Italy. On his return he was knighted, and 
received from Charles I. the appointments of gentle- 
man of the hed-chamher, commissioner of the navy, and 
governor of Trinity House. At the head of a small 
squadron, which he equipped at his own expense, he 
sailed in 1628 against the Algerines, and afterwards 
defeated the Venetians near the port of Scanderoon. 
Daring a brief stay in Pans he joined the Church of 
Rome. Having returned to England in 1638, he 
espoused the cause of the king, and was imprisoned in 
Winchester House, by order of the Parliament. He was, 
however, liberated at the request of the French queen- 
dowager in 1643, and retired to France, where he was taken 
into the confidence of the court, and enjoyed the friendship 
of Descartes and other learned men. Here he wiote his 
Treatise on the Ifature of Bodies, his Treatise on the Scml, 
Pmpatetich Institutions, and other works. He visited 
England, after the defeat of the Royalist party, but the 
Parliament refused to allow him to remain. Banislied 
from England upon pam of death if he returned, he 
resumed his residence in France, where he was treated 
with the highest respect, and was intrusted with an 
embassy to several of the courts of Italy. He returned 
again to his native country during the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, and seemed to be more zealous for the advance- 
ment of the interests of the Commonwealth than befitted a 
staunch royalist. He used his influence to reconcile the 
Catholics to the Protectorate on condition of their being 
secured the free exercise of their religion. With Crom- 
well he was on terms of intimate friendship, the bond 
of sympathy being probably not so much politics as a 
common interest in the new-born science of physics. At 
the Restoration he returned finally to London, where he 
died in 1 6 6 5 . He married V enetia Anastasia, the daughter 
of Sir Edward Stanley of Shropshire, “a lady of an 
extraordinary beauty and of as extraordinary a fame,” His 
whimsical experiments to preserve her beauty by the in- 
veution of new cosmetics procured him as much notoriety 
as his sympathetic powder for the cure of wounds at a 
distance. He was appointed one of the council of the 
Royal Society at the time of its first establishment, and he 
took a very active part in its management Besides the 
works already mentioned, Digby wrote A Conference about 
a Choice of Religion, Pans, 1638 ; Letters on the same sub- 
ject, Lond. 1651 j Olservatiom on Religio Loud. 

1643, A Treatise of Adhering to Qod, Loud, l'B54, On the 
Cure of Wounds ly the Rowhnr of Sympathy, Lond. 1658; 
and a Discourse on Vegetation. 

DIGESTIVE ORGANS. The organs of digestion, or 
alimentary apparatus, are for the purpose of receiving the 
food or ahment ; of converting that portion of the food 
which is digestible into chyle, so that it may be absorbed 
and applied to the nourishment of the body ; and of trans- 
mitting that which is indigestible onwards to be excreted. 

In the Protozoa there is no special digestive apparatus, 
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[ but the particles of food are introduced into the general 
substance of the body, where they undergo digestion and 
assimilation. But in animals generally there is a definite 
digestive cavity or stomach, which communicates with the 
surface by a distinct opening or month, through which the 
food is introduced into the stomach. As a rule a second 
opening, or anus, is also m communication with the 
stomach, at which the indigestible parts of the food are 
excreted. As animals increase in structural complexity the 
digestive apparatus has additional parts superadded to it. 

In man and all the more highly organized animals it con- 
sists of an elongated tube, the Alimentary Canal, divided 
into various compartments, into which numerous Glands 
pour their secretions to be used in the digestive process. 

In most vertebrates, the great class of birds being excepted, 
the compartment of the canal called the mouth, or oral 
cavity, contains a hard masticatoiy apparatus, the Teeth, 
which play an important part iu breaking down the food 

As the digestive organs in the human body are so con- 
structed as to illustrate one of the most perfect forms of an 
alimentary apparatus, they will form the special subject of 
description in this article 

The AmMENTAny Canal is a tube about 28 feet long, Aluiei 
which traverses almost the entire length of the axial part 
of the body. In man and all other vertebrates, it lies in 
relation to the ventral surface of the bodies of the vertebise. 

It commences on the face at the oridce of the mouth, and 
terminates on the surface of the lower part of the trunk at 
the orifice of the anus. It is divided into a series of 
segments, or compartments, which communicate with each 
other, from above downwards, in the longitudinal axis of 
the canal. These compartments are named month, pharynx, 
oesophagus, stomach, small intestine (subdivided into 
duodenum, jejunum, and ileum), and large intestine (sub- 
divided into cmcum, colon, and rectum). The canal is lined 
by a mucous membrane, called the alimentary mucous 
membrane, which is continuous with the nasal mucous 
membrane, with the respiratory mucous membrane, and at 
the anal and om.1 onfices with the integument, Outside 
this mucous membrane is the submucous coat, and external 
to it is the muscular waU of the canal. By the contraction 
of the muscular wall the food is propelled along the canal 
from above downwards. Opening on the surface of the 
mucous membrane are tbe orifices of the ducts of numerous 
glands, the secretions of which, mingling with the food, 
act chemically on it, so as to render it soluble and capable 
of being absorbed. 

The Mouth, Oral Cavity, or Buccal Cavity, is the dilated Mouth, 
commencement of the alimentary canal, in which the food 
is masticated and mingled with the secretion of the salivary 
and mucous glands It is situated in the face, and extends 
from the lips in front to the pharynx behind. It is 
bounded above by the hard and soft palate, with the 
uvula ; below by the lower jaw, the mucous membrane of 
the floor of the mouth, and the tongue ; on each side by 
the cheek ; and m front by the lips, between which is the 
aperture of communication with the surface of the face. 
Behind it freely communicates with the pharynx through 
the isthmus faucium. The muscles situated in the lips, 
cheeks, floor of the mouth, tongue, and soft palate enter 
mto the formation of the walls of the month 

The mouth is lined by a red-coloured mucous membrane, 
which becomes continuous posteriorly with that of the 
pharynx, and at the margins of the lips with the skin of 
the face. The mucous membrane covering the alveolar 
portions of the jaws, and surrounding the necks of the teeth, 

IS called the gum. From the outer surface of each jaw it is 
reflected to the inner surface of the cheeks and Kps. From 
the inner surface of the lower jaw the mucous membrane 
IS reflected to the floor of the mouth, and a broad band, 
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called froemm hnguce, is prolonged to the middle Ime of 
the under surface of the tongue. 

In its structure the mucous lining of the mouth consists 
of a stratified pavement epithelium, and a sub-epithelial 
fibro-vascular corium, possessing numerous vascular papiUse. 
The mucous memhraue of the gum is characterized by its 
density and toughness, due to the numerous strongly 
developed bundles of connective tissue in the conmu, many 
of which are continued into the fibrous tissue of the 
periosteum, which covers the alveolar surface of the jaw 
The free surface of the corium of the gum possesses numer- 
ous broad papillae, and is covered by a stratified pavement 
epithelium similar to that in the lips and cheeks. The 
mucous membrane of the hard palate is also tense and 
tough, though not so much so as the gum, and the fibrous 
fasciculi of its corium blend with the connective tissue of 
the subjacent periosteum. The mucous lining of the mouth 
is a sensitive membrane, and receives its nervous supply 
from the fifth cranial nerve. 

The mucous membrane of the mouth is specially modified 
on the dorsum of the tongue, in the interval between the 
circumvallate papillae and the epiglottis, and m the sub- 
stance of the tonsils, by the development of collections of 
lymphoid tissue m the sub-epithelial connective tissue. 

The Tonsils are two almond-shaped bodies, situated, one 
on each side of the posterior orifice of the mouth, in the 
fossa between tte anterior and posterior pillars of the soft 
palate. Their normal size is not bigger than a hazel nut, 
but they are very apt to enlarge, grow inwards across the 
posterior aperture of the mouth, and diminish the size of 
that opening. The free surface is marked by several 
rounded holes, leadmg into 
shallow pits or crypts, which 
may bo either simple or 
branched, in the substance 
of the tonsil The pits are 
lined by the epithelial cover- 
ing of the mucous mem- i 
brane, into which minute j 
papiQje project. In the sub- ^ 
epithelial connective tissue 
of the walls of the crypts l—Vohcal section through one of 
j! IT 1 £ 1 tohsJlSi show a pit veitically 

numerous follicles of lym- divided «, its epithelial Imwg; /,/, 

plio,dti,saeaie.itaalea a*.a 

lymph cells are infiltrated in ai-teiy endingln capillary blood-vessels 
greit numbers in the eon- S'fW »«».«.« 
nective tissue between the follicles. Interspersed amidst 
the crypts are small racemose mucous glands. The tonsils 
are very vascular, and capiEary blood-vessels are distributed 
in connection with the papillm, the lymphoid tissue, and 
the racemose glands, The tonsillar veins form a plexus in 
relation to the attached surface of the tonsil. 

Mucous and Salivary Glands of the Mouth . — The ducts of 
. numerous glands, engaged m secreting mucus and saliva, 
open on the free surface of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth. Their secretion not only keeps the mouth moist, 
and aids therefore in articulation, but by mmgling with the 
food assists in mastication, deglutition, and the digestive 
process. Each gland is characterized by being divided into 
small lobules, and by possessing a duct or ducts, which 
branch off in an arborescent manner in the substance of the 
gland, and finally end in the minute lobules. They all 
belong to the compound racemose group of glands. 

The mucous glands of the mouth are situated beneath its 
mucous lining in the Mowing locahties -(a) lahM glands, 
in the upper and lower lips, but absent at the angles of the 
month ; (i) buccal glands, scattered on the inner surface of 
the cheek from the lips to the opening of the parotid duct j 
(c) palatine glands, on the oral surface of the hard palate, 
in the uvula, on both surfaces of the soft palate, and in the 



tonsils ; (d) imlar glands, close to the last lower molar tooth 
on each side; (e) lingual glands, extending backwards from 
the tip of the tongue along its margin, and also on its 
dorsum between the circumvallate papiUre and epiglottis. 

The ducts of these mucous glands consist of a delicate 
membrane lined by a single layer of columnar epithelial 
cells. The terminal branches of the ducts which enter 
the lobules end in a series of saccular dilatations, the 
amvi, cdveoliy or gland-vesicles, which contain rounded or 
polygonal secreting cells. A collection of such vesicles 
forms a lobule. The lobules are bound together by inter- 
mediate connective tissue, in which the blood-vessels divide 
into a capillary network, that ramifies on the outer surface 
of the delicate membrane forming the wall of the gland- 
vesicles. 

The sahvary glands of the mouth are the parotid, snb- 
maxillary, and sublmgual glands. The parotid gland is 
the largest salivary gland, and occupies the parotid hollow 
between the lower jaw and the external ear. Its anterior 
border overlaps the raasseter muscle, and the excretory duct 
emerges out of this border. A prolongation of gland sub- 
stance, the socia parotidis, frequently accompanies the duct 
for a short distance. The excretory duct of the gland, 
called Stenson’s duct, passes forwards superficial to the 
masseter muscle, then pierces the cheek, and opens on its 
inner surface opposite the second upper molar tooth. The 
duct is between 2 and 3 inches long, and about the thick- 
ness of a crow-quill. The submaxdlary gland is situated 
immediately below the lower jaw. The excretory duct of 
the gland, called Wharton's duct, runs forwards and opens 
on the floor of the mouth by the side of the frsenum 
Imgum The sublingual is the smallest of the salivary 
glands, and lies under the mucous membrane of the floor 
of the mouth, close to the fraenum linguae. It possesses 
from ten to twenty small excretory ducts, the ducts of 
Eivinus, some of which join Wharton’s duct, though the 
greater number open directly on the floor of the mouth near 
the fraenum Imguae. 

Structure . — The ducts of the salivary glands branch and 
terminate in the lobules, — each terminal duct ending in a 
series of saccukr dilatations, the acini, alveoli, or gland- 
vesicles, the wall of which, formed apparently of a membrana 
propria, is continuous with the simple membranous wall of 
the terminal duct. The terminal ducts are lined by a layer 
of squamous epithelium, and the gland-vesicles contain the 
secreting cells. 

The blood-vessels are distributed in the interlobular con- 
nective tissue, and form a capillary network on the wall of 
the gland-ducte, and on the wall of the gland vesicles. 

The Pharynx is an irregularly dilated canal, which forms pharyns. 
a common passage, connecting the mouth with the 
oesophagus, and the nose with the larynx, so as to be sub- 
servient to the processes both of deglutition and respiration. 

Its position and connections have been described under the 
heading Anatomy 

The wall of the pharynx consists of three coats — an 
external muscular and an internal mucous coat, and an 
intermediate fibrous membrane, which blends with the sub- 
mucous coat The muscular coat consists of three pairs of 
circularlyaaanged muscles, the constrictors of the pharynx ; 
and of two pairs of longitudinally-arranged muscles, the 
stylo-pharyngei and plato-pharyngei, with occasionally a 
third pair, the salpingo-pharyngei. The constrictor 
muscles extend from the lateral wall to the middle line of 
the posterior wall of the pharynx, and are named from 
below upwards the inferior, middle, and superior con- 
strictors j they lie on three different planes, so that the 
inferior constnetor overlaps the middle, and the middle the 
superior. 

The mucous coed of the pharynx lines the canal, and is 
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continuous througli tHe several openings with the mucous 
membrane lining the Eustachian tubes, nose, mouth. 


The epithelium covering the mucous membrane of the 
nasal part of the pharynx is columnar and ciliated over a 
considerable surface, 
but elsewhere the 
pharyngeal epithe- 
lium is tesselatedaud 
stratified: andm the 
latter localities, vas- 
cular papillm project 
into the epithelial 
layers. Small lace- 
mose glands lie be- 
neath the mucous 
membrane, which is 
pierced by their ducts 
to open on the sur- 
face (fig. 2),' they 
are most numerous 

in the nasal part of __ 

the nharvnx dol- «, theepitheiiura, c{,sni)jacent conn^- 

, t 1 ’ 1 Ossue, jr, racemose gland, d, its duct, 

lections of lymphoid artery endiag in a capillary plexus on the 
tissue are found in stodvcsmies xdo 



the sub-epithelial connective tissue, more especially in the 
nasal part of the pharynx, where it forms a mass, RT te rding 
across the posterior and upper wall, between the openings 
of the two Eustachian tubes, which Luschka has called the 
pharyngeal toiml. The arteries of the pharynx are derived 
from the external carotid or some of its branches. The 
motor, sensory, and sympathetic nerves unite to form the 
pharyngeal plexus situated behind the middle constrictor 
muscle 


Soft palate. The Soft Palate forms an inclined plane, which pro- 
jects, downwards and backwards into the pharynx, from 
the posterior border of the hard palate. It is less 
dependent at the sides than in the mesial plane, where it 
forms an elongated body, the uvula. Its anterior or oral 
surface is smooth, and gives origin on each side to a fold, 
which curves downwards to the side of the root of the 
tongue, to form the anterior pillars of the palate or fauces. 
Its posterior or pharyngeal surface, also smooth, gives 
origin on each side to a fold^ which, springing from the 
base of the uvula, curves downwards and backwards to be ! 
lost in the side-walls of the pharynx ; this pair of folds 
forms the posterior pillars of the palate or fauces. The soft 
palate is complex in structure, and consists of muscles, I 
mucous membrane, glands, blood and lymph vessels, and j 
nerves. The muscles of the soft palate are arranged m 
two groups, those which elevate and make it tense, and 
those which constrict the fauces. 

The mucous membraue of the soft palate is continuous 
with that of the mouth and pharynx. The epithelium 
covering the anterior or oral surface is a stratified pavement 
epithelium. That on the posterior or pharyngeal surface 
is in infancy a laminated cylindrical and ciliated 
epithelium, with isolated areas of pavement epithehum, 
but in adults it is a laminated pavement epithelium. 
Numerous racemose mucous glands lie beneath the mucous 
membrane, but much more aWdantly on the oral than on 
the pharyngeal aspect. Collections of lymphoid tissue 
similar to those found in the tonsils, are also met witL 
The arteries are branches of the internal maxillary, facial, 
and ascending pharyngeal The veins of the soft palate 
often assume a dilated character, and are coatmnoos with 
the pharyngeal veins, Lymphatics are also distributed 
beneath the mucous membrane, 

CEsophagiis. The (Esophagus^ or Qulht, is an almost cylindrical tube, 
about 9 or 10 inches Jong, which transmits the fond from 


the pharynx to the stomach. It commences m the neck 
opposite the body of the sixth cervical vertebra, where it is 
continuous with the pharynx, It passes down the lower 
part of the neck, traverses the cavity of the thorax, pierces 
the diaphragm at the oesophageal opening, enters the 
abdomen, and becomes continuous with the cardiac end of 
the stomach close to that opening. 

Structure . — ^The wall of the oesophagus consists of three 
coats, named, from without inwards, muscular, submucous, 
and mucous coats. 

The muscular or external coat is divided into two layers, 
an external and an internal The external layer is com- 
posed of fibres arranged longitudinally in the wall. The 
vnternal layer consists of fibres arranged in a senes of rings 
around the tube, which lie sometimes horizontally, at others 
obliquely The muscular coat in the upper fourth of the 
oesophagus is red, and its fibres are transversely striped; in 
the second fourth numerous non-stnped fibres are mingled 
with the striped; whilst in the lower half the coat consists 
exclusively of non-striped fibres. By the contraction of 
the fibres of the muscular coat the food is propelled down- 
wards into the stomacL 

The suhniucous coat connects the muscular and mucous 
coats with each other. It consists of bundles of white 
fibrous tissue intermingled with elastic fibres, and the 
nerves and blood-vessels passing to the mucous coat ramify 
in it. 

The mucous or internal coat lines the interior of the tube, 
and is continuous above with the mucous lining of the 
pharynx, and below with that of the stomach, "^en the 
oesophagus is empty it is thrown into longitudinal folds 
Its free surface is covered by a thick layer o£ stratified 
squamous epithelium, which terminates abruptly at the car- 
diac orifice of the stomach in an irregular line. Projecting 
into the epithelium are multitudes of minute conical papillas. 

I Opening on the surface of the membrane are the ducts of 
numerous small racemose glands similar to those in the 
pharynx (fig. 2). Collections of lymphoid tissue, form- 
ing solitary follicles, are also found in the mucous 
membrane. The deep surface of the mucous membrane 
consists of a layer of non-sfcriped muscular tissue, the 
bundles of which run longitudinally; it forms the muscular 
layer of the mucous coat, or muscidaris mucosae. 

The (esophagus is supplied with blood by the inferior 
thyroid artery, the oesophageal branches of the thoracic 
aorta, and the ascending branch of the coronary artery of 
the stomach. The nerves are derived from the pneumo- 
gastrics, which form plexuses containing nerve-cells, not 
only in the muscular coat, but in the muscularis mucosae. 

A network of lymphatic vessels also occurs in both the 
mucous and submucous coats. 

Aebomikal Cavixx and Peritoneum.— fis the remaining por- 
tions of the alimentary canal are situated, in the abdominal cavity, 
it will be advisable, before descnbmg their anatomy, to give an ac- 
count of the form and boundaries of that cavity, of its division into 
legions, and of the general arrangement of the pentoneum, whioh 
constitutes its lining membrane 

The AMomiml Ocmty, Aldmen, or Belly , is the largest of the Abdottien. 
three great cavities of the body It occupies about the lower two- 
thirds of the trunk, and extends from the diaphragm above to the 
pelvic floor below. As its walls, except in the pelvic region, are 
chiefly formed of muscles and of fibrous membrane, they are much 
more distensible than those of the thorax, and permit considOTble 
modifications to occur m the size of the viscera contamed mthin 
the cavity The abdomen is elongated m form; its vertical 
diameter is gredter than either the transverse or the autem-posteiior 
diameter. The superior boundary is formed by the coheave vault 
of the diaphragm, and by the seven lower parrs of nbs and costal 
cartilages, m this boundary occur the opaiing through which the 
OBSOj^agus passes into the abdomen, and also me apertures for the 
transmission of the great blood-vessels, the nerves, and the thoracic 
duct, The inferior boundary is formed by the levatores am and 
cocCygei muscles, and •^e pelvic fascia, m relation to this boundary 
Bw> tlifl tftnmriatinn of the rectum and anal orifice, the termination 
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of the urethra, and in the female that of the vagina also. The 
anteiior boundary is formed above by the muscles of the anterior 
abdonomal wall and the fascia transveisalis , the Imea alba occupies 
its middle line, and about the middle of the hnea alba is the 
lunhilicus or navel ; the anterior wall below is formed by the two 
pubic hones with the symphysis The lateral walls, or flanks, arc 
formed above by the flat muscles of the abdominal wall and the fascia 
transversalis, and below on each side by the ihum and ischinm with 
the muscles attached to them The posterior wall is formed by the 
lumbar spine, sacrum, and coccyx, and by the muscles attached 
to these bones with then’ accompanying fasciee. The abdomen is 
primarily divided into thepetois and abdomen jproptr. The jieZms 
13 subdivided into the false pelw, or the part above the pelvic 
brim, and true pelms, or part below the pelvic brim 
The Peritoneum is the largest and most complicated serous mem- 
brane in the body Like the other serous membranes, it not only 
hues the walls of the cavity in lyhich it is situated, hut gives a more 
or less complete investment to the contained viscera. It is arranged, I 
theiefore, so as to form a paneial and a mseeral part, which are 
continuous with each other m the various regions where the part j 
linin g the wall is reflected as a covering upon the viscera, A 
space or cavity, called the peritoneal cavity, is inclosed between the 
parietal and visceral layers. This cavity, as in other serous mem- 
branes, is a closed or shut sac, without any communication externally, 
except in the female, wheie the two Fallopian tubes open into it. 

Through these openings the mucous membrane lining the tubes 
becomes continuous with the serous membrane, and a communication 
13 estabhshed between the lumen of each tube and the peritoneal 
cavity That surface of both the panetal and visceral portion of 
the peritoneum which lies next the cavity is free, smooth, covered 
by an endothelium, and lubricated by a little serous fluid, which 
under some pathological conditions may he greatly increased in 
quantity, so as to cause abdominal dropsy. The moistening of the two 
free surfaces by the seium permits them to glide smootlily on each, 
other, during the movements of the viscera, and the changes which 
taka place in their size and position The opposite surface of the j 
peritoneum is attached— that of the parietal part to the fascte 
situated internal to the ahdonunal muscles, that of the visceral part I 
to the subjacent coat of the several organs 
Special names aie apphed to the folds or duplicatnres of the peri- 
toneum, which pass from the wall of the abdomen to the viscexa. 
In the case of the liver, spleen, bladder, and uterus, these folds are 
named hyaments, whilst the corresponding folds which pass to the 
intestine have received the name of mesenteries Folds of peri- 
tcneum also pass between certain of the visoeia themselves, and 
these are called omenta. 

The Stomach is the bag-like dilatation of the alimentary 
canal, connecting the oesophagus with the duodenum, in 
which the food is mingled with the gastric juice, and con- 
verted into a pulpy substance — the chyme. The stomach 
is situated in the costal zone of the abdominal cavity; 
three-fourths of its volume being contained xn the left 
hypochondnum, whilst the remaining fourth extends into 
the epigastrium. About five-sixths of the organ hes to the 
left of the mesial plane, and one-sxxth to the right. The 
stomach varies in size, shape, and somewhat in position, 
according as it is empty or full of food When moderately 
full it is about 1 foot in length, whilst its greatest 
transverse diameter is 4 to 5 inches. Its general shape is 
pyriform, and it may be described as possessing two 
extremities, two surfaces, and two borders The larger 
extremity, called the fundus, cardiac esircmty, or great 
etd-de-sac, is directed upwards so as to be in contact with the 
under surface of the diaphragm, whilst the smaller end, the 
pyloric ov duodeiial extremity, is directed downwaids, curves 
to the right, and becomes continuous with the duodenum. 
The surfaces form the anterior and posterior walls of the 
stomach. When the organ is empty, the walls are 
flattened, and in apposition with each other by their inner 
surfaces ; but when it is distended they are convex. The 
harden of the stomach are curved and unequal in size ; one 
is convex, about three times as long as the other, and is 
named the greater curvature ; the other is concave, and 
forms the lesser curvature. The curvatures are so arranged 
that the greater has its convexity directed downwards and 
to the left, where it lies in relation to the transverse colon 
and the splenic flexure of the colon. The lesser curvature 
has its concavity directed upwards and to the right, and 
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the oesophagus opens into the stomach at the upper end of 
the lesser curvature Above this orifice the stomach 
expands into the fundus, which is situated m the highest 
part of the left hypochondrium, and occupies therefore the 
summit of the vault of the left half of the diaphragm. At 
the lower and right end the two curvatures lie almost 
horizontally in the epigastrium and terminate at the 
pylorus, where the stomach becomes continuous with the 
duodenum. The pylorus, or gate of the stomach, is situated 
in the epigastrium about three fingers’ breadth below the 
ensiform caitilage, and immediately to the right of the 
mesial plane. The junction of the stomach with the 
duodenum is marked by a circular constriction externally, 
called the pylorw constriction, and by a valve internally, 
the pyloric valve. At its pyloric end the stomach presents 
a small bulging, the lesser cul-de-sac, or antrum pylori. 

The stomach is retained in position, partly by its con- 
nections with the oesophagus and duodenum, partly by the 
pressure of the surrounding abdominal walls and viscera, 
and partly by folds of peritoneum which pass from it to 
the adjacent structures. These folds are as follows : — The 
g astro-phrenic ligament extends from the diaphragm to the 
stomach in the angle between the cesophagus and the 
cardiac extremity ; the gastro-hepatic or small omentum 
passes from the lesser curvature of the stomach to the lips 
of the transverse fissure of the liver, the gastro-splenic 
omentum from the cardiac end of the stomach to the spleen ; 
the gastro-cokc or great omentum descends from the greater 
curvature of the stomach in front of the coils of the small 
intestine, and then ascends to inclose the transverse colon. 

Structure of the Stomach. — The wall of the stomach 
consists of four coats, named, from without inwards, serous, 
muscular, submucous, and mucous coats. 

The external or serous coat is that part of the peritoneal 
membrane which incloses the stomach, — one layer covering 
the anterior, the other the posterior surface. It leaves the 
stomach at the curvatures, where it forms the great and 
small omenta, and along these borders the two layers 
inclose between them the blood-vessels and nerves which 
supply the organ. 

The muscular coat consists of non-striped fibres arranged 
in three layers from without inwards. The outer layer 
consists of longitudinal fasciculi, which are continuous with 
the external longitudinal layer of the oesophagus. They 
form scattered fasciculi extending longitudinally over the 
surface of the stomach from cardia to pylorus; but along 
tbe two curvatures, more especially the lesser, they arc col- 
lected into stronger bundles, and at the pylorus they become 
continuous with the longitudinal fibres of the duodenum. 
The middle layer consists of circular fasciculi, which form 
a ring-like arrangement transversely to the long axis of the 
stomach These fasciculi are comparatively thin and 
scattered at the cardiac end, but as they approach the 
pylorus they become more closely aggregated, so as to form 
a thick layer, which at the pylorus extends into the pyloric 
valve, and forms the sphincter pylori muscle. The circular 
fibres of the stomach are m the same morphological plane 
as the circulai fibres of fhe oesophagus and duodenum. 
The inner layer consists of oUique fasciculi, which are not 
found over the entire organ ; the greater number spring 
from the left side of the cardiac orifice, and radiate on the 
anterior and posterior surfaces towards the pylorus and 
greater curvature. These oblique fibres by their contraction 
approximate the cardia to the pylorus, the great curvature 
to the smaller, and the anterior to the posterior wall; they 
are thus the true grinding muscles of the stomach, and have 
been compared to the muscular gizzard of the bird. Trom 
the relation of the two groups of oblique fibres to the 
cardiac onfice they probably close that opening during 
gastric digestion. The longitudinal and circular fibres 
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occasion a longitudinal shortening and transverse constric- 
tion of the stomach. By the action of the muscular coat 
the food is churned about in the stomach, so as to become 
thoroughly intermingled with the gastric juice. The con- 
traction of the spiiincter pylori closes the pyloric orifice, 
and prevents the passage of the food into the duodenum, 
before it is converted into chyme. 

The mhmucous coat consists of the areolar variety of 
connective tissue, and lies immediately subjacent to the 
obliq[ue layer of the muscular coat. 

The mucous or xnt^nal coat Imes the cavity of the 
stomach, and is continuous with the mucous membrane of 
the oesophagus and duodenum. It is a soft, pulpy 
membrane, of a pink colour, which becomes redder during 
digestion, owing to turgescence of the blood-vessels. At 
the pyloric end it is often stained yellow or green with bile, 
and in old people it has a brown colour, from formation of 
pigment. In the empty stomach it is thrown into folds or 
which have usually a longitudinal direction, but 
when distended the rugae are obliterated, and the surface 
of the mucous membrane is smooth. This membrane is 
commonly said to be thicker at the pyloric end than in the 
fundus ; but Brinton, who had opportunities of examining 
the stomach of healthy young adults immediately after 
death, found the cardiac mucous membrane to be more 
than twice as thick as the pyloric. He ascribes the thinning 
of the cardiac mucous membrane to the effects of post- 
mortem digestion, owing to the gravitation of the gastric 
juice, in the recumbent position of the dead body, into the 
fundus of the stomach. 

If the free surface of the gastric mucous membrane be 
examined with a pocket lens it will be seen to be pitted 
with shallow depressions or alveoli, polygonal in form, and 
varying from j^th to -^^th inch in diameter. In the 
sides and bottom of each of these pita numerous rounded 
orifices may be seen, which are the mouths of the gastric 
secreting glands. If vertical sections be now made through 
the mucous membrane, these glands will be seen to be 
tubular in form. 

In the human stomach the tubular glands are, for the 
most part, simple, almost straight cylinders, and possess an 
average length of ^th inch, and a breadth of about -jl^j^th 
inch. They are somewhat dilated at their orifices, and at 
their closed ends give rise to cmcal pouches. For about 
the upper fourth or fifth of their length the tubes are lined 
by a single layer of columnar epithelium, continuous with 
the columnar epithelium covering the free surface of the 
gastric mucous membrane. In the rest of the gland-tube 
Brinton found two kinds of cells. The one, the so-caUed 
fcpM cells, about diameter, and of an ovoid 

or somewhat polygonal form, lay next to the wall of the 
gland. The other kind, somewhat cubical in form, lined the 
very narrow central canal of the gland, and formed an 
axial layer, which was continuous above with the columnar 
epithelium bning the upper end of the tube. 

It 3 S in the dog and cat, however, that the structure of 
the gastric mucous membrane has especially been studied, 
and two kinds of glands have been described. The one, 
situated especially in the region of the pylorus, consists for 
the most part of simple tubes, which may, however, branch 
at their deeper end ; they have been called the mucus 
glands. They are lined by a columnar epithelium, the cells 
of which at the deeper end of the gland are more cubical in 
form, and have a clouded granular appearance. The other 
kind of gland is situated in the remaining part of the 
gastric mucous membrane, and consists of tubes which 
divide usually into four branches ; they have been named 
the peptic glands. The cellular lining of these peptic 
glands closely corresponds with the dimorphous arrangement 
in the human stomach already referred to. Heidenham 



states that in a fasting dog the glands are shrunken, and 
the axial cells are transparent, whilst dunng digestion the 
peptic glands are swollen out and 
the cells are clouded and granular. 

The gastric glands are separated 
from each other by slender pro- 
longations of the muscularis mu- 
cosiE, and by the vascular mter- 
glandular connective tissue, which 
is soft and delicate, and contains 
a small proportion of lymphoid 
corpuscles diffused m it. In some 
locahties the lymphoid tissue may 
be collected into solitary follicles, 
forming the lenticular glands of 
the stomach Beneath the glands 
is a weU-defined muscularis mu- 
cosoe, arranged in two layers, 
which gives off bundles that pass 
between the gastric glands. 

The gastric mucous membrane ries— Vertical section through 

• the gastric mucous memtiiaTie 

IS highly vascular; small arteries of a cat, to show the tuhniar 
enter it from_ the submucous near ‘’the '’'S 

coat, and terminate in a canil- mouth; p, peptic cells, m, 

I ’ , 'j. i. o • J.-L • I Intel glandular muscular hand., 

lary plexus, situated, in the inter- v, vessels surrounding tnhuiai 
glandular connective tissue sur E'^r^tocous^oar" 
rounding the gastric glands; a 
vascular capillary nng surrounds the orifice of each gland. 

The pyloric valve is the name given to the circular fold, 
situated at the junction of the stomach and duodenum, 
which surrounds the pyloric orifice. This fold is covered 
on its free surface by mucous membrane, which incloses the 
submucous coat and tbe circular layer of the muscular coat, 
but not the longitudmal layer, or the serous coat. That 
portion of the mucous membrane which covers tbe gastric 
surface of the valve possesses the structure of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach ; whilst that which covers the 
duodenal surface is studded with villi, and possesses the 
structure of the intestinal mucous membrane. 

The arteries of the stomach form arches along the greater 
and lesser curvatures, and anastomose in the anterior and 
posterior walls of the stomach. The veins of the stomach 
are rootlets of the portal vein. The lymphatics are numer- 
ous, and form a superficial and a deep set. The nerves of 
the stomach are derived from the epigastric plexus of the 
sympathetic and from the pneumogastric nerves. 

The Intestinal Ganal, Intestine, Gut, or Bowel, is situated Tatestkal 
in the abdominal cavity, and extends from the pyloric canal 
opening, or gate, of the stomach to the orifice of the anus 
In it the chyme becomes mingled with the bile, the pan- 
creatic fluid, and the secretions of the intestinal glands, 
and is converted into chyle. In it also the absorption of 
the chyle takes place, and the insoluble part of the food is 
passed onwards to be excreted in the form of faeces. The 
intestine is the longest division of the alimentary canal, and 
measures on an average about 25 feet. It is primarily 
divided into two parts, called small mtestine and large 
intestine ; the length of the small is about 20 feet, that of 
the large about 5 feet. 

The Smodl Intestine is the upper of the two divisions of Small 
the canal, and consists of a convoluted, almost cylindrical “^testme. 
tube, which reaches from the pylorus to the cmcum., or 
commencement of the large mtestine. It is subdivided into 
three portions, named duodenum, jejunum, and ileum. 

The Dnodbnmn is the commeucemeut of the small 
mtestine, and has "received its name from its length being 
regarded as about equal to the breadth of twelve fingers. 

It forms the shortest and widest of the three sub-divisions 
of the small bowel ; it curves, in the form of a horse-shoe, 
from the pylorus to opposite the left side of the body of 
Yll — 29 
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the second lumbar vertebra, ■where it becomes contiuuous 
with the jejunum. The duodenum is distingmsfaed from 
the rest of the small intestine by having the ducts of the 
liver and pancreas opening into its canal, by containing in 
its ■wall a collection of compound racemose glands, named 
the glands of Brunner, and by being developed from the 
primitive fore-gut, and not, like the jejunum and ileum, 
from the primitive middle gut. Like the stomach, it 
should be regarded as a distinct segment of the alimentary 
canal. 

The Jejunum and Ileum, form by far the longest part 
of the small intestine, and are not separated from each 
other by any sharp line of demarcation — the upper two- 
fifths being called jejunum, on account of its being usually 
empty after death, the lower three-fifths being termed ileum, 
from its convoluted arrangement. They occupy the 
umbilical, hypogastric, right and left iliac regions of the 
abdomen, in which they are arranged m a senes of coils or 
convolutions , one or two coils of the ileum sometimes lie 
iu the cavity of the pelvis, between the bladder and rectum. 
The coils are attached to the posterior wall of the abdomen, 
along a line from the body of the first lumbar vertebra to 
the right sacro-iliac joint, by the fold of peritoneum called 
the mesentery, O'wing to the extent of the mesentery, the 
coils of the jejunum and ileum can be freely moved about 
in the abdominal cavity, so that they are apt to be dis- 
placed from their natural position, and, when a rupture 
occurs, to become the most usual contents of the hernial 
sac. The lower end of the ileum passes into the right iliac 
fossa, where it becomes continuous ■with the large intestine, 
at the junction of the coecum and ascending colon. Though 
the line of demarcation between jejunum^ and ileum ia an 
arbitrary one, yet the upper end of the jejunum may be 
distinguished from the lower end of the ileum by being 
wider, and having a thicker mucous membrane, in which 
the folds called vcclmloe conniventes are larger and more 
numerous. 

Structure of tlie Small Intestine. — The wall of the small 
intestiua consists in the greater part of its extent of four 
coats, named, from without inwards, serous, muscular, 
submucous, and mucous coats. 

The serous or external coat, derived from the peritoneum, 
forms a complete investment for the jejunum and ileum, 
and is continuous with the mesentery along a line of 
attachment, named the mesenteric border of the intestine , 
but the serous coveting of the duodenum is incomplete. 

The muscular coat consists of non-striped fibres arranged 
in two layers from without iuwards The outer layer 
consists of longitudinal fasciculi, which form a thin layer 
parallel to the long axis of the intestine. The inner layer 
consists of circular fasciculi arranged around the gut 
transverse to its long axis ; this layer is thicker, stronger, 
and more highly coloured than the longitudinal layer. By 
the contraction of the muscular coat, the peristaltic or 
vermicular movement is produced, which propels the 
ingested materials along the intestine. 

The submucous coat lies immediately subjacent to the 
circular layer of the muscular coat, and consists of areolar 
connective tissue ; in it the blood-vessels ramify before 
they pass into the mucous membrane. 

The mucous or internal coat is a soft, velvety-looking 
membrane, which lines the wall of the small intestine, and 
possesses a complex appearance and structure. The inner 
surface ia not smooth, but is thrown into strongly-marked, 
transverse folds, the valvulaa conniventes, which are not 
obliterated during distension of the gut. They are very 
numerous in the duodenum and jejunum, but then decrease 
iu size and numbers, until at the lower end of the ileum 
they have disappeared. Each valviila consists of a fold of 
the mucous membrane with its submucous coat. Owing to | 


their presence, tbe extent of the mucous surface is much 
greater than if it were a plane-surfaced membrane. 

In its more minute structure the mucous coat may be 
regarded as composed of numerous projecting bodies, a 
glandular layer, and a muscular layer 

The projecting bodies are the intestinal Villi, which jut 
out into the lumen of the intestine from the free surface of 
the mucous membrane, not only of the valvulm, but of the 
intermediate surface. They are delicate, minute processes, 
varying in length from a fourth to half a line, and in 
number amount to several millions. 

They are best examined when the mucous surface is 
placed in water or spirit, when they may be seen with the 
naked eye, or, still better, with a pocket lens ; when the 
chyle-vessels or blood-vessels are injected, they become 
erected, and stand out more prominently from the surface. 
They vary in form, being filiform, or cylindrical, or conical, 
or club-shaped, or leaf-shaped. They are more numerous 
in the duodenum and jejunum than in the ileum, and to 
their presence is due the velvety appearance of the mucous 
surface. They are not found elsewhere than in the small 
intestine. 

As they are the parts of the mucous membrane directly 
concerned in the absorption of tbe chyle, their structure is 
interesting and important. Each villus is invested by a 
cap of epithelium contiuuous with the general epithehal 
covering of the mucous membrane. The epithelium con- 
sists of a single layer of columnar cells, compactly arranged 
side by side Scattered amidst the columnar cells are cells 
which possess the form of microscopic goblets, and are 
named goblet cells. The free end of each goblet cell 
appears to have an open mouth on the surface of the 
villus, through which a mucus-like substance exudes. 
Various opinions have been expressed as to the nature of 
these goblet cells. Some regard them as special struc- 
tures engaged either in the absorption of chyle, or tbe 
secretion of mucus ; others look upon them as merely 
modifications of the columnar epithelium ; whilst others 
again consider them to be post-mortem productions, due to 
the swelling out of the columnar epithelium by the 
imbibition of fluid There can be no doubt, however, that 
they are not specially concerned in the absorption of chyle, 
as cells of the same character are found in the respiratory 
mucous membrane, and on other surfaces, where the 
absorption of chyle does not take place. 

The sub-epithehal tissue of a villus forms its matrix or 
basis substance, and consists of the sub-epithelial connec- 
tive tissue of the mucous membrane. When thin sections 
through a villus are examined, the matrix is seen to be 



Fr& 4— A. tiaiisveise section thiough nn Intestinal Tillus, showing Its cpI- 
thcHol myestraenfeand the mafciix of lymphoid tissue , c, columnai eplfcnoimm; 
g, goMefc-shaped oeU, /, lacteal, t, r, lymphoid retlfonn 
veisely divided blood-vessels. B, fiee ends of colnmnar epithelium, with 
moutiis of fom goblet-shaped cells. X 300. 


composed of a delicate retiform tissue, which forms a net- 
work, in the meshes of which numbers of colourless 
lymphoid corpuscles are imbedded. These cells were 
described and figured by Goodsir, as the absorbing cells or 
vesicles of the villus. In the axis of the villus one, or 
perhaps two, minute lacteals or chyle vessels are ^ situated, 
which serve as rootlets of origin of the lacteal division of 
the lymph vascular system. The lacteal is a capillary tube, 
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whicli ends near the apes of the villus, as a dilated 
microscopic ciilrde-sac. By its opposite extremity it 
becomes continuous -with a plexus of lacteals in the 
submucous coat. In the matrix substance, around the 
lacteal vessel of the villus, is a layer of non-striped muscular 
fibre-cells, which is continuous with the general muscular 
layer of the mucous coat, and extends as far as the apex of 
the villus. By the contraction of this layer the chyle 
during absorption is propelled along the lacteal vessel. The 
villus also contains blood-vessels j a small artery enters at 
its attached base, and terminates in a capillary plexus, 
situated in the peripheral part of the matrix, close to the 
cap of epithelium j from the plexus a veiu arises, which 
leaves the villus at its base, and joins the veins in the 
submucous coat. 

Various theories have been put forward to account for 
the mode of passage of the chyle, during digestion, from 
the lumen of the intestine into the lacteal vessels of the 
villi ; but the question cannot even yet be regarded as 
definitely settled. The appearance of a network of minute 
tubules within the matrix, extending from the epithelial 
investment to the lacteal, which Letzerich supposed to be 
the channels along which the chyle flowed, is doubtless 
produced by the arrangement of the strands of the retiform 
tissue. There seems little doubt that both the cells of the 
epithelial investment and those of the retiform tissue of 
the matrix become distended with the particles of chyle 
previous to its passage into the lacteal; The view advanced 
by Schafer, that the corpuscles in the meshes of the retiform 
tissue may serve as carriers of the fatty particles of the. 
chyle into the lacteals, is but another mode of expressing 
the function of these cells advocated thirty years ago by 
Goodsir. 

The mucous membrane of the small intestine is 
abundantly provided with 
secreting glands, named the 
glands of Brunner and of 
Lieherkuhn. 

Brunner^s glands are con- 
fined to the duodenum ; they 
belong to the compound race- 
mose group of glands, and 
resemble generally in struc- 
ture the mucous and salivary 
glands. The minute lobules 
of these glands lie in the 
submucous coat, and the excre- 
tory duct pierces the mucous 
membrane to open on the sur- 
face. The wall of the duct is 
formed of connective tissue 
lined by columnar epithelium. 

The finest branches of the 
duct are continuous with the 
acini or gland-vesicles, and 
the gland-vesicles contain the 
secreting cells, wHch are eol- 

umnar in form. A plexus of elands of Bniimer. V, intestinal 

capillary blood-vessels is dis- 

tribufced outside the membrana Sv‘a«™ 

propria of the gland-vesicles, muscular coat; c, a small artery. 

and lymphatic vessels lie ^ 

around the lobules. Into the duodenum, about the junction 
of its descending and horizontal portions, the duct of the 
pancreas, and the bile duct from the liver, open by a 
common orifice. These glands may he regarded, therefore, 
as accessory glands to this portion of the small intestine. 

The glands of Lieherhilhn are distributed throughout the 
whole length of the mucous coat of the small intestine, 
They are simple tubular glands, in shape like test tubes, 



which lie vertically in the mucous membrane, and form its 
proper glandular layer (figs. 5 and 6). The tubes 
microscopic in size, vary in 
length from ^th to -^th of a 
line, and are sometimes closely 
set together, but in the locali- 
ties where the solitary and 
Beyer’s glands occur they are 
more widely separated. The 
glands open on the surface of 
the mucous membrane between 
the vihi ; and the opposite end 
of the tubes is closed and 
rounded, and reaches close to 
the muscular layer of the mu- section tiirougt the 

rpT, T in mucosa of the small intestine, to 

COUS coat. ■ ihey are lined by show the glands of LieberlcUlm 
a layer of columnar epitbe- 

lium cells, continuous with the veisely-dividei blood-TCsshs.' X BOO. 
epithelial investment of the villi. The glands are separated 
from each other by retiform connective tissue, in the meshes 
of which colourless lymphoid corpuscles exist in consider- 
able numbers j the plexus of capillary blood-vessels, which 
is distributed outside the membrana propria of the gland 
tube, lies iu this connective tissue. 

The connective tissue of the mucous coat is characterized 
generally by its retiform character, and by the diffusion of 
colourless lymphoid corpuscles iu the meshwork. But in 
some parts of the mucosa these corpuscles, with their 
supporting framework of retiform tissue, are collected into 
distinct masses or follicles, visible to the naked eye, and 
known as the solitary and Beyer’s glands or follicles. 

The solitary glands are scattered throughout the whole 
length of the intestinal mucous membrane. They are about 
the size of millet seeds, and vary in number and distinct- 
ness in different individuals. They are globular or ovoid 
in form, and occasion a slight elevation of the mucous 
membraue. One pole of the gland lies next the free sur- 
face of the mucous membraue, and is in relation to the 
columnar epithelium covering the mucosa, whilst the 
opposite pole rests on the submucous coat. 

Peyer^s glands, or the agminated glands, consist of an 
aggregation of solitary glands or follicles, which are crowded 
together, so as to form distinct elongated patches, which 
may vary in length from -liuch to 3 or 4 inches. The long 
axis of each patch corresponds to the long axis of the 
intestine, and the patches are placed opposite to 
the mesenteric attachment of the bowel. Yilli either may 




Fia. 7.— VeTtical section through a Peyer’s patch iu tlie wtlU of the siiiamn- 
tcstine. V, the intestinal villi; L, the layer of LiehevkUhn’s glands ; mm, the 
musculails mucoSBB ; sm, the connective tissue of the submucous coat; P, the 
follicles of a Peyer's patch (the two to the right are completely divided from 
the cupola to the base,- the two to the left are cut tlirough. to one side of tire 
apex) ; aa, smaU arteries in the submucous coat, which enter the follicles of 
Peyer, and form c, a capillary network; M, muficulai- coat. Slightly magnified. 

or may not be situated on the surface of the patch, iu the 
intervals between the individual follicles, but Lieberkiihniau 
glands are always found opening on the surface, and fre- 
quently forming a ring of orifices around each follicle. 
Beyer’s patches are most abundant in the lower end of the 
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ileum, but diminish in size and numbers in its upper end peritoneal attachment, is of some length, it is freely 
and m the jejunum, and are absent in the duodenum. movable, and not unfrequently hangs into the pelvis, or 
These follicles are lymphoid organs, and are composed even extends across mto the right iliac fossa, 
of lymphoid or adenoid tissue The solitary and Peyer’s The Rectum is the terminal segment of the large 
glands, as is the case generally with the lymphoid organs, intestine, and extends from the sigmoid flexure to the 
are more distinct and perfect in structure in infancy and orifice of the anus. It lies in the cavity of the pelvis. It 
childhood, than in adults or in advanced age. commences opposite the left sacro-iliac joint, and passes at 

The muscular layer of the mucous membrane lies next first obliquely downwards and to the right until it reaches 
to the submucous coat, and consists of non-striped fibres the middle line of the sacrum ; secondly, it closely follows 
which lie parallel to the surface of the membrane. It the curvature of the sacrum and coccyx, lying in relation to 
passes into the substance of the villi, and hes around the their anterior surface ; thirdly, when it reaches the tip of 
closed end of the glands of Lieherkuhn. the coccyx its terminal or third part inclines downwards 

Of the blood-vessels of the small intestine, the arteries and backwards for about 1| inch to the anal orifice. The 
enter the wall of the jejunum and ileum at its attached or anus opens on the surface of the middle line of the 
mesenteric border, and are branches from the arcades of the perineum, midway between the two ischial tuberosities, 
superior mesenteric artery. They run m the sub-serous and the skin surrounding the orifice is thin, aud wrinkled 
tissue around the wall of the intestine; then pierce the when the opening is closed. Immediately beneath the skin 
muscular coat and supply it ; they then enter the is the sphincter ani exiemus muscle, which forms a thin 
submucous coat, and a form a network from which branches layer of fasciculi, arranged in a series of ellipses around 
pass into the mucous coat The veins accompany the the orifice. The sphincter in its normal condition of con- 
arteries, and form rootlets of the superior mesenteric vein, traction simply closes the opening, but, under the influence 
The lymph^essels, or lacteals, may be traced into the wall of the will, a more powerful contraction can be induced, so 
of the mtestine at the mesenteric border ; they form a net- as to resist the entrance of foreign bodies into the rectum, 
work in the muscular coat, aud theu enter the submucous The large intestine is arranged in the abdominal cavity 
coat, where they are very abundant ; from this submucous m the form of an arch, the summit of which is the 
layer offshoots pass through the retiform tissue, which lies transverse colon, whilst the caecum and rectum are the 
between the Lieberkiihmaa glands, into the villi. Where right and left piers. Within the concavity of this arch the 
the solitary and Peyer’s glands are situated, the lacteals, as coils of the jejunum and ileum are situated. The large 
Frey has pointed out, form a system of anastomosing intestine is not, except in the rectum, a cylindriform tube, 
vessels around the base and mesial part of each follicle. but is dilated into three parallel and longitudinal rows of 
The nerves are derived from the plexuses of the sacculi, which rows are divided from each other by 
sympathetic, which accompany the branches of the superior longitudinal muscular bands, whilst the sacculi in each row 
mesenteric artery. They form between the two layers of are separated externally by intermediate constrictions. In 
the muscular coat au importaut plexus, named, after its dis- the rectum the sacculi have disappeared, and the intestine 
coverer, Auerbach’s plexus, in which large stellate nerve- assumes a cylindrical form, but at its lower end it dilates 
cells are intermingled with nerve-fibres, and a similar into a reservoir, in which the faeces accumulate prior to 
nervous plexus is found in the muscular coat of the other being excreted. ^ 

divisions of the alimentary canal. It supplies and regulates At the junction of the large with the small intestine a 
the movements of the muscular coat. valvular arrangement, termed the ileo-ccecal or ileo-cokc 

Large The Large Intestine, though not nearly so long as the valve, is found. This valve is due to the peculiar manner 
mtostme. small iiitestme, is of much greater diameter. It reaches in which the ileum opens into the large intestine 

from the end of the ileum to the orifice of the anus, and is The opening is bounded by two semi-lunar folds, which 
divided into the coecum with the appendix vermiformis, the project into the large bowel. These folds are the two seg- 
colou, and the rectum ; whilst the colon is subdivided into ments of the valve ; one situated above the opening is the 
the ascending colon, the hepatic flexure, the transverse iLeo-coke segment, the other, below the opening, the ileo- 
colon, the splenic flexure, the descending colon, and the ccscal. The two segments become continuous with each 
sigmoid flexure. other at the ends of the elongated opening, and are 

The Vcecum, the dilated commencement of the large prolonged for some distance around the inner wall of the 
intestine, hes below the ileum, and occupies the right iliac large intestine as two prominent ridges, named the frcsna 
fossa. It forms a large cid-de-sac, closed m below, hut of the valve. The use of the ileo-ciecal valve is to impede 
communicating freely above with the ascending colon, or prevent the reflux of the contents of the large into the 
Opening on the inner and posterior wall of the caecum is small intestine When the csecum and colon are distended 
the appendix vermiformis, which is a slender hollow pro- the fraena of the valve are put on the stretch, and the two 
longation of the bowel, vaiying in length from 3 to 6 segments are approximated, so that the opening is reduced 
iuches. It has the calibre of the stem of a common tobacco to a mere slit, or even closed, if there is gieat distension of 
pipe, and ends in a free closed extremity, so that, like the the bowel. 

crocum, it is a cul-de-sac. It is not generally found in Structure of tlve Large Intestine — The wall of the large 
mammals, but is present iii man, the orang, certain lemurs, intestine consists in the greater part of its extent of four 
aud the marsupial wombat. coats, named, from without inwards, serous, muscular, sub 

Tlie Qolon extends from the caecum to the rectum, and mucous, and mucous coats, 
forms the longest part of the large intestine. The trans- The smus or external coat, derived from the peritoneum, 
verse part of the colon lies immodiately below the great forms a complete investment for the flexures of the colon, 
curvature of the stomach, but owing to the length of the the transverse colon, and the first part of the rectum, but 
transverse meso-colon, which forms its peritoneal attach- not for the csecum, or the ascending and descending colon, 
mentj it not unfrequently undergoes some change in its The second part of the rectum has only a partial serous 
position, and may hang downwards towards the pelvis, or investment, and the third part has no serous coat. Nume- 
be elevated in front of the stomach, or thrown to the right rous pedunculated processes invested by the serous 
or left side. membrane, and containing lobules of fat, named appendices 

The sigmoid flexure of the colon is situated in the lejft epiplmoe, are attached to the large intestine, 
iliac fossa, but as the sigmoid meso-colon, which forms its The muscular coat consists of non-striped fibres arranged 
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in two layers from wittiOTit inwards. Tiie outer layer con- 
sists of longiLudvmal fasciculi, which, are not as a role dis- 
trihuted uniformly in the walX hut in the csecum and colon 
are collected into three longitudinal bands, which start from 
the csecum, where it is joined by the appendix vermifomiis, 
and extend along the colon to the rectum. As these hands 
are not so long as the colon itself, they occasion the 
puckerings which separate the sacculi, so that when the 
bands are cut through the sacculi disappear. The colon 
then becomes more elongated and cylindriform. 

In the appendix yermiformis the longitudinal layer is 
not collected into hands, hut arranged uniformly along the 
wall. In the rectum, also, the longitudinal layer is spread 
uniformly along the wall, and forms a well-defined 
red-coloured layer. j 

The inner layer of the muscular coat consists of circular 
fasciculi distributed around the wall of the large intestine. 
In the rectum this layer increases in thickness, and 
in proximity to the anus forms a circular muscle, tie 
sphincter ani internus, which is a strong hand, about half 
an inch broad, around the lower end of the rectum. In the 
large, as in the small intestine, the muscular coat occasions 
the peristaltic movements, and its increased thickness in j 
the rectum is for the purpose of expelling the feces. i 

The submucous coot has similar relations and structure 
to the corresponding coat in the small intestine. 

The mucous or mterncd coat is not thrown into valvul* 
conniventes, but presents a series of well-marked permanent 
ridges, lying transversely or somewhat ohlicLuely to the long 
axis of the gut, and corresponding internally to the coustrie- j 
tiona, which, on the outer surface of the colon, separate the | 
sacculi from each other. The mucous membrane of the 
large intestine is covered by a layer of columnar epithelium. 
It is devoid of villi, and consists of a glandular and a 
mnscular layer. The secreting glands of the glandular layer j 
have the form and structure of the Lieherkuhniau glands 
of the small intestine (fig. 7) ; they open on the free surface j 
of the mucous coat, and, owing to the absence of villi, i 
their mouths are more closely set together than is the 
ease with the correspondiug glands in the small intestine ; 
the tubular glands are separated by a retiform tissue with 
lymphoid corpuscles. Solitary glands, similar to those in 
the small intestine, are also present, but no Peyer’s 
patches. The musc^aris mucosse resembles generally that 
of the small intestine. 

- Of the blood-vessels of the large intestine, the arteries 
are principally derived from branches of the superior and 
inferior meseutari c arteries, but the lower end of the rectum 
receives the hemorrhoidal branches of the internal iliac 
and the pudie. The veins which correspond to these 
arteries for the most part join the superior and inferior 
mesenteric veins, and are consequently rootlets of the 
portal. But the veins which belong to the middle and 
inferior hsemorrhoidal arteries form a plexus about the anal 
orifice, which partly joins the superior hremorrhoidal vein, 
and through it the portal vein, and is partly connected 
through the middle and inferior hsemorrhoidal veins with 
the internal iliac vein, and through it with the inferior 
vena cava. The veins about the anus are very apt to 
become varicose, and to form the excrescences termed 
haemorrhoids or piles. The lymph vessels are arranged as in 
the small intestine, except that they are not prolonged into 
v illi. Nervous plexuses with ganglion cells are found in 
both the mnscular and submucous coats. They proceed 
from the superior and inferior mesenteric plexuses, but the 
rectum receives branches from the hypogastric plexus, and 
from the third and fourth sacral spinal nerves. 

The Livie is the biggest of the abdominal viscera, and 
the largest gland in the body. It is the or^nin which 
the secretion of bile takes place, and is the chief seat in the 
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body of the formation of glycogen, a substance like 
dextrin,^ which readily undergoes conversion into sugar. 
It lies in the costal zone of the abdomen, fills up the 
greater part of the right hypochondrium, and extends, 
through the epigastrium, into the left hypochondrium. 
In its long or transverse diameter it averages about 12 
inches, in its antero-posterior diameter about 6 inches, in 
the vertical diameter of its thickest part about 3 inches. 
Eelatively to the size of the body the liver is bigger and 
heavier in the fcetns than in the adult ; soon after birth 
the relative weight declines, and that of the left lobe 
diminishes much more rapidly than the right lobe. 
Frcrichs states that the relative weight of the healthy liver 
fluctuates in adults between ^^th and :^th of that of the 
body, and the absolute weight varies from TS to 4‘6 
pounds avoird. During the digestion of the food the liver 
increases both in size and weight, partly from the greater 
quantity of blood flowing through it, and partly from the 
new material in the secreting cells ; whilst after a long fast 
it becomes smaller and lighter. 

For descriptive purposes the liver may be regarded as 
having two surfaces, two borders, and two extremities. 

The stiperior or diaphragmatic surjace is smooth and 
convex, and attached to the diaphragm by the falciform 
ligament 

The posterior or vertebral border is comparatively thick, 
and attached by the coronary ligament to the diaphragm. 
The mUerior border of the liver is unattached, thin, and 
attenuated, and is marked by a deep notch, opposite the 
anterior edge of the falciform ligament, which lodges the 
rotcnd ligctmmi of the liver. 

Of the two extremities of the liver the rigU is thick and 
massive, and lies deep in the right hypochondrium, in con- 
tact with the diaphragm; the left is thin and attenuated, 
and overlaps the oesophageal opening and fundus of the 
stomach. 

The inferior or visceral surface of the Ever is much more 
complex in form than the upper. The longitudinal or 
umbilical fismre, continuous with the notch in the anterior 
border of the liver, and much nearer to the left than the 
right extremity of the gland, divides it into a large right 



Fig. 8.— Under surface of the liver. B, right lohe; L, leftlohe; Q, lobus tiuad- 
ratus; S, lobus Spigelil; C, lobus canbatus; j), pons hepatis; J/, lonfritudlnal 
fissure; t, transverse fissure; c/, caudate fissure; »/, fossa for vena cava; 
fossafor right kidney; G, gal] bladder in its fossa; v, obliterated umbilical 
vein; «. obliterated ductus vcnosus; IV, inferior vena oava; A, iS. hepatic 
veins; Pjpoi-tfll vein; A, hepfitic arteiy; t), bile duct; c, coionary iigament; 
Wand ri, left and right lateral ligaments; t, suspcnsoiy ligwacnt; r, round 
ligament 

and a small left lobe. In the anterior part of the fissure 
the round ligament, formed by the bhliteratioa of the 
umbiiiealwin of the foetus, is lodged ; whilst the posterior 
part contains a slender fibrous cord formed by the oblitera- 
tion of a vein of the feetusv named ductus venosus. The 
longitudinal fissure is often bridged across by a band of 
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liver substance called pons Jiepatis The under surface of 
the left lobe is smooth, and overlaps the anterior surface 
of the stomach The under surface of the right lobe is 
divided into smaller lobes by fissures and fossae Starting 
from about the middle of the longitudinal fissure is the 
portal or transverse fissure, which extends for from 3 to 4 
inches across the under surface of the right lobe. It is the 
gate [porta) of the liver, the hihis or fissure of entrance mto 
the organ of the portal vein, hepatic artery, hepatic duct, 
and hepatic nerves and lymphatics. A short distance to 
the right of that part of the longitudinal fissure in which 
the round ligament lies, is the fossa for the gall hladd&r, 
which 13 a depression on the under surface of the right lobe 
extending from the anterior border to the transverse fissure ; 
in it the gall bladder lies. Extending somewhat obliquely 
from the posterior border of the liver, towards the 
transverse fissure, is a deep fossa for the inferior vena cava. 
Opening into the vena cava as it lies in this fossa are the 
trunks of the large hepatic veins from the substance of the 
liver. A portion of liver substance, which is bounded by 
the gall bladder, the longitudinal fissure, the transverse 
fissure, and the anterior border, foims a four-sided lobe 
called lobus quadratus. Another portion, bounded by the 
transverse fissure, the posterior border, the vena cava, and 
the longitudinal fissure, is the hhus Spigdd, A thin pro- 
longation of liver substance continuous with the lohus 
Spigelu, and running obliquely between the fossa for the 
inferior cava and the transverse fissure, is the lohts 
caudatus. 

Stmcture of the Liver . — The liver is a solid organ, of a 
brownish-red colour. It la composed of the ramifications 
of the portal vem, of the portal capillaries, the hepatic vein, 
the hepatic artery, the hepatic duct, of secreting cells, 
nerves, and lymphatics. These several structures are 
bound together by connective tissue, and the organ is 
invested by the peritoneum The liver possesses two coats, 
a serous and a fibrous, 

The serous or external coat is a part of the peritoneal 
membrane, and forms an almost complete investment for 
the liver. It is reflected from the transverse fissure as the 
gastro-hepatic omentum, and from the upper surface and 
the posterior border as the falciform, coronary, and right 
and left lateral ligaments of the liver 

The fibrous coat, or tunica propria, is immediately sub- 
jacent to the serous coat. When carefully raised from the 
liver delicate processes of areolar tissue may be seen to pass 
from Its deep surface mto the substance of the organ At 
the transverse fissure it is prolonged into the liver as a very 
distinct sheath, enveloping the portal vein, hepatic artery, 
hepatic duct, nerves, and lymphatics. This sheath 
is named the capsule of Glisson, and is prolonged through- 
out the substance of the organ, along the ramifications of 
the portal vein and the structures that accompany it. 

Lobules of the Liver , — To the naked eye the substance 
of the liver does not present a homogeneous aspect, but is 
mottled, and mapped out into multitudes of small areas or 
lobules, — the hepatic lobules or leaflets. The lobules of the 
liver are irregular polygons, and vary in size from ^th to 
•^ths of an inch. In man and the mammalia generally the 
lobules are imperfectly separated from each other by the 
interlobular vessels and duct, and a scarcely appreciable 
quantity of areolar connective tissue. In the pig, camel, 
and polar bear, each lobule is circumscribed by a definite 
capsule of connective tissue. 

As a lobule of the liver is a liver in miniature, and as 
the structure of the entire liver is the sum of the structure 
of its lobules, it will be necessary to examine with care the 
constituent parts of a lobule, and the arrangement of the 
vessels, duct, and nerves which pass to and from it. An 
hepatic lobule is composed of blood-vessels, secreting cells, 



and bile-ducts, with perhaps nerves and lymphatics. The 
blood-vessels will first be considered. 

The portal vein conveys to the liver the venous blood 
from the stomach, spleen, pancreas, gall bladder, and 
small and large intestine. It ascends to the transverse 
fissure, and before it enters the liver divides into two 
branches, one for the right and one for the left lobe. In 
its course within the liver, the portal vein divides and 
subdivides after the manner of an artery. It is closely 
accompanied by the hepatic artery and duct, and, along 
with them, is invested by the fibrous sheath, called 
Ghsson’s capsule. The terminal branches of tlie portal 
vein run between the lobules, and are named, from their 
position, the interlobular branches The interlobular 
branches he around the circumference of a lobule, and 
anastomose with each other. They partly terminate 
directly in a capillary network situated within the lobule, 
and partly give off fine branches, which enter the lobule 
before they end in the capillary network. The inti alobular 
capillaries form a close network, and converge from the 
periphery of the lobule, where they spring from the 
interlobular branches of the portal vein, to the centre of 
the lobnle, where they terminate in the intralobular 
or central vein, one of the rootlets of the hepatic vein. 
In man, where the 
lobules are not separ- 
ated from each other ( 
by a distinct capsule, I 
the capillaries of one I 
lobule to some extent | 
communicate with i 
those of adjacent 
lobules. 

The hepatic artery 
closely accompanies 

thp. nortal vein and 9— Tiansvei'se seobon. through the hepatic 

, . I . ’ lobules *, », % inteilobulai veins ending in the 

divides into two lutialobularcapiUanes, c,e, centinl veins joined 
■hrannhAO fnr tha Intinlobulai capillaiies At a, a the 

orauenes, lor cne capiUanes of one lobule communicate -with 
right and left lobes. adjacent to it. 

It is the nutrient artery of the liver, and gives off three 
series of branches • — (a) vaginal branches, which are dis- 
tributed to the walls of the portal vein, the hepatic duct, 
and to Glisson’s capsule, probably also to the wall of the 
hepatic vein , they end in a capillary network in these 
structures, from which vaginal veins arise that terminate in 
the portal vein; (J) capsular branches, which are dis- 
tributed to the fibrous coat of the liver, and end in a 
capillary network, from which arise capsular veins that join 
the portal vein ; (c) interlobular branches of the hepatic 
artery lie along with the interlobular branches of the portal 
vein, and end in the capillary network within the lobules. 

The hepatic vein arises within the substance of the liver 
from the intralobu- 
lar capillaries. In 
the centre of each 
lobule IS the intra- 
lobular or central 
vein. It traverses the 
axis of the lobule, 
and leaves it to join 
a small vein running 
immediately under 
the bases of adjacent 
lobules, which, from 
its position, is named 
the Slfblobular vein. I’la lO. — Vertical section throngh two Uopntlc 
Adinpftnf. wilvlnKulnr lol>ulos of » pig. c, c, central veins receiving 
A-ajacenc SUDlODUiar intralobular capillaries! s, sublobular vein, 
veins then join to- C/, interlobular connective tissue forming the 

gather, and form 

larger vessels, which are the trunlcs of the hepatic vein, or 
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the hepatic v&nous canah These trunks run towards the 
posterior border of the liver, and open into the inferior vena 
cava. 


From this description of the vascular arrangements 
within the liver, it will be seen that the intralobular 
capillaries are continuous with three vascular trunks , — two 
which carry blood to them, the portal vein and the hepatic 
artery, and one which conveys the blood away from them, 
the hepatic vein. The communication in each case is so 
free that the capillaries can be artificially injected from any 
one of these vessels. 


The secreting- cells of the liver, hepatic cells, form the 
proper parenchyma of the organ. They are situated within 
the lobules, and occupy the spaces of the capillary network. 
The cells vary iu diameter from ^th to -n^th inch; they 
have the form of irregular polyhedrons, with from four to 
seven sides, and with the angles sometimes sharp, at other 
times rounded. They do not appear to possess definite 
walls, but have a distinct nucleus. The cell protoplasm is 
granular, and usually contains fat drops, and yellow particles^ 
apparently bile- pigment. The 
general arrangement of the 
cells is in rows or columns, 
and when sections are made 
through a lobule, transverse to 
the long axis of the central 
vein, the columns of cells are 
seen to converge from the 
periphery to the centre of the 
lobule, and to form a net- 
work 

By many obaemrs tlic ceUs .fSt « 

are regarded as in contact with columns of secreting ceils. c,c, 

'11 w' central yeinsj i, interlobular vein 

the intralobular CEpiharies, ivith a fine sheath of connective 
without the intervention of 



an intermediate membrane. By others, and more 
especially by Lionel Beale, the secreting cells are regarded 
as inclosed in a tubular network, the wall of which is 
formed by a basement membrane. Beale states that the 
diameter of the network is usually about x^^th of an inch 
in most mammals. According to this view, the cells are 
not in direct contact with the capillary blood-vessels, but 
separated from them by the basement membrane. In some 
parts of the lobule Beale has been able to demonstrate the 
basement membrane as distinct from the wall of the 
capillaries, but usually they are incorporated together. At 
the periphery of the lobule the membrane becomes 
continuous with the wall of the interlobular duct. 

The Tiepatic or hile iuct is the tube that conveys the 
bile out of the liver, It leaves the transverse fissure as two 
branches, one from the right, another from the left lobe, 
which almost immediately unite at an acute angle. It 
closely accompanies within the liver the ramifications of the 
portal vein and hepatic artery, and its terminal branches 
pass between the lobules to form the interlobular branches 
of the duct. If the hepatic duct be injected, not only does 
the injection fill the interlobular ducts, but it flows into a 
set of excessively minute passages witbin the lobules them- 
selves. These passages are arranged so as to form a 
polygonal network, wMch may appropriately be called the 
iMrahbular biliary networh This network has a most in- 
timate relation to the polyhedral hepatic calls, for the 
passages lie between the flattened sides of adjacent cells, so 
that each cell is inclosed in a mesh of the network. The 
German observers, who first directed attention to these 
passages, named them bile-capillaries, but it is probable 
that they are merely intercellular passages bounded by the 
protoplasm of the hepatic cells. ' 

The intralobular biliary network differs from the intra- 
lobular blood capillary network, not only in the character 


of the fluid conveyed, but in other important particulars. 

The bile passages have a tranverse diameter of about ^^th 
of that of the blood capillaries; the passages are m relation 
to the sides of the cells, the blood capillaries to their angles, 

BO that the two systems of networks are not in contact with 
each other, but are separated by intervening hepatic cell sub- 
stance ; the passages have not, in all probability, an inde- 
pendent wall, such as is possessed by the blood capillaries. 

As these passages can be injected from the hepatic duct, 
and as they convey bile from the interior of the lobule into 
the duct, it is obvious that they must be continuous with 
the lumen of the interlobular branches of the duct, at the 
periphery of the lobules. 

The wall of the larger bile ducts is formed of a fibro- 
elastie tissue, with a proportion of n on-striped muscular 
fibre ; it is lined by a columnar epithelium. Opening into 
the larger ducts are numerous orifices, which communicate 
with branched csecal tubes and follicles, situated within and 
clustered around the walls of the larger ducts, often in con- 
siderable numbers. Some of these appendages to the duct 
doubtless serve as glands for the secretion of mucus, but 
others are probably, as Beale supposed, mere diverticula of 
the duct, in which the bile may be temporarily retained, 
as in the gall bladder. 

The lymphatics of the liver form a superficial and a deep 
set. The superficial set ramifies beneath the serous coat, 
where they form a network. The deep lymphatics 
accompany the portal vein and hepatic artery as far as the 
intervals between the lobules, where they form interlobular 
lymphatics, which, like the corresponding branches of the 
portal vein, ran around the lobule. 

1 The nerves of the liver arise from the coeliac plexus of 
the sympathetic and from the left pueumogastric. They 
accompany the portal vessels in their distribution, and 
supply the muscular coats of the vessels. 

The Gall Bladder is a reservoir for the bile, situated Gall 
in a fossa on the under surface of the right lobe of the 
liver, and in a notch in its anterior border (fig. 8). It 
is pyriform in shape; its larger end, or fundus, projects 
beyond the anterior border; its opposite end, or neck, 
gives origin to the cystic duct, which is directed towards 
the transverse fissure ; after a course of 1|- inch it joins 
the hepatic duct, and forms the common bile duct, ductnis 
communis choledoditcs. At its neck, the gall bladder bends 
on itself in a sigmoid curve. The gall bladder is 3 or 4 
inches long, and can hold from one to two ounces of bile. 

It is attached to the liver partly by areolar tissue, and 
partly by the peritoneum, which is reflected over its free 
surface. 

Structure . — ^lu addition to its partial serous coat, the 
gall bladder has a fibrous and mucons.coat. The fibrous 
coat consists of interlacing bands of connective tissue, with 
which non-striped muscular fibres are sparingly inter- 
mingled. The mucous membrane lining the gall bladder is 
deeply bile-stained, and presents on its free surface an 
alveolar appearance, due to the presence of multitudes of 
minute folds, which form a reticulum with intermediate 
depressions. The surface is covered by columnar epitke- 
lium. The mucous lining of both the neck of the gall- 
bladder and cystic duct is thrown into folds, which in the 
duct have an oblique direction, and form the spiral valve. 
Eacemose glands, for the secretion of mucus^ occur in the 
wall of the gall bladder, cystic duct, and common bile 
diict. The gall bladder is supplied with blood by the 
cystic branch of the hepatic artery. It receives lymphatics 
and nerves continuous with those which belong to the 
liver. 

The common bile duct, iormed \>j the junction of the 
cyatic.and hepatic ducts, is about 3 inches long, and con- 
veys the bile into the duodenum. It lies ' in the gastro- 
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liepatic omentum between its two layers, having the 
hepatic artery to its left, and the portal vein behind it. It 
then inclines behind the duodenum to the inner side of its 
descending part, where it comes into relation with the 
pancreatic duct. The two duets then run together in an 
oblique direction through the wall of the duodenum, and 
open on the summit of a papilla, by a common orifice, 
about the junction of the descencfing and transverse 
portions of the duodenum. 

pANOBEis. The Pancreas is an elongated gland which lies in relation 

to the posterior wall of the abdomen, in front of the first 
lumbar vertebra, and extends obliquely from the right 
lumbar region through the epigastrium into the left 
hypochondriac region. It is from 6 to 8 inches long, and 
whilst its dilated right extremity, or head, occupies the 
horse-shoe curve of the duodenum, and is attached by 
areolar tissue to the descending and transverse portions, its 
attenuated left extremity, or tail, is in relation to the 
spleen. A prolongation of the gland, named the accessory 
or Imer pancreas, usually surrounds the superior mesenteric 
artery at its origin. 

Structure , — The pancreas is one of the compound 
racemose glands, and resembles generally in structure the 
mucous and salivary glands of the mouth and the glands 
of Brunner (fig. 6). It is sometimes called the ab- 
dominal salivary gland, and its secretion flows into the 
duodenum, and assists in the process of chylification. It 
has a yellowish creamy colour, and is divided into distant 
lobules by septa of connective tissue. The excretory duct, 
or duct of Wirmng, is completely surrounded by the 
lobules, and extends from the tail to the head of the gland, 
receiving in its passage the numerous secondary ducts, and 
increasing gradually in size. It leaves the head of the 
gland, comes mto relation with the common bile duct, and 
with it pierces obliquely the posterior wall of the descend- 
ing part of the duodenum, to open by a common orifice 
about the junction of the descending and transverse 
portions. Sometimes the duct from the accessory part of 
the pancreas opens independently into the duodenum, a 
little above the common hepatico-pancreatic orifice. The 
finest ducts within the gland terminate in the aeim, or 
glatid-vesides, of the lobules. These acini contain the 
secreting cells, which have a somewhat cubical form. The 
ducts are lined by a columnar epithelium, and mucous 
glands are situated lu the mucous membrane lining the 
duct of Wirsung. The pancreas receives its supply of 
blood from the splenic, superior mesenteric, and hepatic 
arteries. Its veins join the splenic and superior mesenteric 
veins, and through them contribute to the formation of the 
portal vein. Its blood capillaries are abundantly distri- 
buted on the walls of the gland vesicles. Lymph vessels 
are found in the connective tissue between the lobules. 
The nerves are derived from the solar plexus, and accom- 
pany the arteries. 

Ti-ErH. ^ The TEBTH,~The teeth are calcified organs developed 
in connection with the mucous membrane of the mouth. 
Their primary use is that of biting and grinding the food, 
but in man they serve as aids to speech, and in many 
animals act as instruments of offence and defence. 

Arrangement and Form of the Teeth . — Teeth are present 
m the greater number of the Mammalia, in which class they 
are implanted in sockets in the alveolar arches of the bones 
of the upper and lower jaws, and form only a single row 
in each arch. In a few mammals, as the toothed whales 
and the sloths, only ore generation of teeth is produced, 
and when these drop out they are not replaced by 
successors ; these animals are called Monophyodonfc. In 
the majority of the Mammalia, however, there are two 
generations of teeth, — a temporary or milk set, which are 
deciduous, and are replaced by a permanent or adult set ; 



these animals are called Diphyodont. But in speaking of 
two generations of teeth it is not to be supposed that all 
the teeth in the adult jaw have had temporary predecessors, 
for the molar or back teeth have only a single generation. 
A few mammals, as the toothed whales, have the teeth 
uniform m size, shape, and structure, and are named 
Homodout j but, in the majority of the MammaUa, the 
teeth in the same jaw vary in size, form, and structure, and 
they are therefore called Heterodont. In every Heterodont 
mammal, possessing a complete dentition, four groups of 
teeth are found, which are named incisor, canine, premolar, 
and molar teeth. Each of , 

these teeth possesses a crown, 
which projects into the cavity 
of the mouth, and a fang 
lodged in the socket in the 
jaw ; at the junction of the 
crown and fang there is usually 
a constriction named the niech 
of the tooth. 

In man the dentition is 12 ^ upper :„cisor 

Diphyodont and Heterodont. tooth c, the « own, n, neck, /, 

m, T i! . j.r. • -u the fang 2, a section thiough a 

The single row of teeth m each molav tooth, e, cap of enamel, c, 
alveolar arch of the human cement J d, dentine,;?, pulp cavity 
jaw is characterized by the crowns of the teeth being 
of almost equal length, and by the absence of any great 
interspace, or diastema, between the different teeth, or of 
irregularities in the size of the interspaces, so that the teeth 
form an unbroken series in each jaw. The span of the 
upper dental arch is slightly bigger than that of the lower, 
so that the lower incisors fit within the upper, and the 
lower molars, being inclined obliquely upwards and inwards, 
are somewhat overlapped by the upper molars. The upper 
and lower dental arches terminate behind in line with each 
other, and the teeth are equal in number in the two jaws. 

Man possesses 32 teeth in his permanent dentition, 
arranged m four groups, viz. — 8 incisors, 4 canines, 8 pre- 
molars or bicuspids, and 12 molars. The number and 
arrangement of the permanent teeth in the two jaws is 
' in the foUowiug formula : — 


-,»32 


3 2 1 2 I 2 1 2 

Man possesses only 20 teeth in his milk or temporary 
dentition, and their arrangement is expressed in the follow- 
ing formula : — 


If the temporary and permanent formulie be compared 
with each other, it will be seen that, while the incisors and 
canine teeth correspond in numbers in both dentitions, in 
the temporary dentition there is an absence of premolars, 
and the molar teeth are only eight, instead of twelve, in 
number. The characters of the permanent teeth will now 
be considered 

The incisor teeth, eight in number, are lodged in the front 
of the jaws, two on each side of the mesial plane. The 
upper incisors project downwards and forwards, the lower 
are directed almost vertically upwards. The oblique 
direction of the upper incisors in the Negroes, Kaffres, and 
Australians adds to the prognathic form of the face 
possessed by these races. The central pair of upper 
incisors are larger than the lateral ; whilst the lateral pair 
of lower incisors are larger than the central pair, which are 
the smallest incisor teeth. The crowns of the incisor teeth 
are chisel-shaped, and adapted for biting and cutting the 
food. When the crown is first erupted the cutting edge ie 
minutely serrated, but the serrations soon wear down by 
use. The fangs are long and simple, — ^being in the upper 
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incisors round and fusiform, in tlie lower laterally com- 
pressed, and sometimes marked by a longitudinal groove. 
Although the human incisors are, as the name implies, 
cutting, chisel-shaped teeth, in many mammals the incisors 
are greatly modified in form, as for example in the tusks of 
the elephant. The determination of the incisor teeth does 
not depend, therefore, on their form, hut on their position in 
the -jaws. The name incisor is given to all the teeth situated 
in the pre-maxillary portion of the upper jaw, aud in the 
anterior end of the lower jaw, whatever their shape may he. 

The canine or unicmpid teeth, four in numher, one on 
each side of the mesial plane of each jaw, are placed next 
the lateral incisors. They are bigger than the incisor teeth, 
and the upper canines, which are sometimes called the eye- 
teeth, are larger than the lower ; the fangs of the upper 
canines are lodged in deep sockets in the superior Tna.Ti11?P ^ 
which extend towards the hoor of each orbit. The crowns 
of these teeth are thick and conical ; the fangs are long, 
single, conical, compressed on the sides where they are 
marked by a shallow groove. In many mammals these 
teeth are developed into large projecting tusks. 

The pretmlar or bicuspid teeth, eight in numher, two 
on each side of the mesial plane of each jaw, lie imme- 
diately behind the canines, and the upper hicuspida are 
somewhat larger than the lower. The crown is quadri- 
lateral in form, and convex both on the inner and outer 
surfaces. It possesses two cusps, of which the outer or 
labial is larger and more projecting than the inner, palatal, 
or lingual cusp. The fangs of the upper bicuspids are 
single and laterally compressed, often bifid at the point 
into an outer and inner segment j in the lower bicuspids 
the fangs are rounded, aud taper to a single point. 

The molar or muUicuspid teeth, twelve in number, are 
placed three on each side of the mesial plane of each jaw. 
They are the most posterior teeth, are the largest of the 
series, and as a rule decrease in size from the first to the 
last ; the crowns of the lower molars are somewhat bigger 
than those of the upper molars, The last molar tooth does 
not erupt until the end of puberty, and is called dens 
sapientios, or ‘wisdom, tooth. The crowns are broad, 
quadrilateral, and convex both on the inner and outer sur- 
faces. The first and second upper molars have four cusps 
projecting from the angles of the grinding or masticating 
surface, aud an oblique ridge often connects the large 
anterior internal cusp with the posterior external cusp ; in 
the upper wisdom teeth, the two inner or palatal cusps are 
frequently conjoined. The first lower molar has five cusps, 
the fifth being interposed between the two posterior cusps j 
in the second lower molar the fifth cusp is usually absent, 
or only rudimentary in size, but in the lower wisdom tooth 
it is often present. The fangs of the first and second 
upper molars are three in number, and divergent ; two on 
the outer or bUccal side, one on the inner or palatal side ; 
in the upper wisdom the fangs are frequently partially 
conjoined, though trifid at the point. The fangs of the 
first and second lower molars are two in number, an 
anterior and a posterior, of which the anterior is the larger; 
they usually curve backwards in the jaw ; in the lower 
wisdom the fangs are usually conjoined, but bifid at the 
point. 

The crowns of all the teeth become more or less flattened 
by use, so that the incisors lose their sharp cutting edge, 
and the cusps of the premolars and molars are worn away. 

The temporary or milk teeth are smaller than the per- 
manent teeth. They are more constricted at the neck, 
where the crown joins the fang, especially in the milk 
molars, the fangs of which also diverge more widely than 
in the permanent set. The second temporary molar is 
bigger than the first. The crown of the first upper molar 
has three cusps, two buccal, one palatal; that of the second 


four cusps. The crown of the first lower molar has four 
cusps ; that of the second five, three of which are buccal, 
two lingual. The temporary teeth lie more verticaDy in 
the jaws than the permanent. 

The alveolvs, or socket for the lodgment of the single 
fanged teeth, is a single socket ; in the multi-fanged teeth, 
the socket is divided into two or three compartments, 
according to the number of the fangs. The socket is lined 
by the alveoh-denial periosteum, wMch is continuous at the 
mouth of the socket with the periosteal covering of the jaw, 
and with the deeper fibrous tissue of the gum, where it 
embraces the neck of the tooth. The alveoLo-dental 
periosteum is formed of retiform connective tissue, on the 
one hand connected with the surface of the cement, on the 
other Avith the more fibrous periosteum lining the bony wall 
of the socket (fig. 15), It is vascular, its vessels being 
continuous with those of the gnm, the pulp-vessels, and 
the bone. It receives nerves from those going to the pulp. 

The fang fits accurately in the socket, and through a hole 
at the tip of the fang the blood-vessels and nerves of the 
tooth pass into the pulp-cavity of the tooth. 

Strudure of the Teeth, — Each tooth is composed of the 
following hard structures — dentine, enamel, and cement or 
crusta petrosa ; occasionally other substances, named osteo- 
dentine or vasodentine, are present. In a tooth which 
has been macerated, an empty space exists in its interior, 
called the pulp-cavity, which opens externally through the 
hole at the tip of the fang ; but iu a living tooth this 
cavity contaiim a soft, sensitive substance named the pulp. 

The Dentine, or Ivory, makes up the greater part of each Dentine 
tooth ; it is situated both in the crown, where it is covered 
by the enamel, and in the fang, where it is invested by the 
crusta petrosa ; whilst the pulp cavity in the centre of the 
tooth is a cavity in the dentine. The dentine is composed 


of an intimate admixture of 
earthy and animal matter in 
the proportion of 28 of the 
animal to 72 of the earthy. 
The animal matter is resolved 
on boiling into gelatine ; the 
earthy matter consists mostly 
of salts of lime. 

If thin slices riirough the 
dentine of a macerated tooth 
be examined microscopically, 



it will he seen to consist of a hard, dense, yellowish- 


white, translucent matrix, penetrated by minute canals, 


called dentine tubes. The dentine tubes commence at 


the pulp cavity, on the wall of which they open with 
distinct orifices. They radiate in a sinuous manner 
from the pulp cavity through the thickness of the 
dentine, and terminate by dividing into several minute 
branches ; this division takes place in the crown of the 
tooth immediately under the enamel, and in the fang of the 
tooth immediately under the crusta petrosa. In their 
course the dentine tubes branch more than once in a 
dicliotomons manner, and give off numbers of extremely 
minute collateral branches. The transverse diameter of the 
dentine tubes near the pulp cavity is ^g-^ th inch, but that 
of their terminal branches is much more minute. 

If the dentine be examined in a fresh tooth, the tubes 
will be seen to be occupied by soft, delicate, thread-like 
prolongations of the pulp. The passage of processes of the 
pulp into the dentine tubes was first seen by Owen in the 
examination of the tusk of an elephant ; but the soft con- 
tents of the dentine tubes have been made the subject of 
special investigation by J. Tomes in the human and other 
mammalian teeth, and haye been named the dentinal fibrils. 

In sections through the dentine of dried teeth, it is not 
uncommon to find, near its periphery, irregular, black 
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spaces containing air. These spaces freely communicate 
with each other. As the dentine which forms their 
boundary has not unfrequently the appearance of globular 
contours, they were named by Gzermak the irUerglobular 
spaces, In a fresh tooth they are not empty, but are 
occupied by a soft part of the matrix, which is traversed in 
the usual manner by the dentine tubes. This matrix is 
apparently imperfectly calcified dentine, which shrinks up 
in a dried tooth, and occasions an air-containing space. 
A layer of small irregular spaces situated in the peripheral 
part of the dentine in the fang, immediately under the 
crasta petrosa, and sometimes named the granular layer, is 
apparently of the same nature as the interglobular spaces. 

The Emml is the brilliant white layer which forms a cap 
on the surface of the crown 
of a tooth. It IS thickest 
on the cutting edge or 
grinding surface of the 
crown, and thins away 
towards the neck, where 
it disappears. It is not 
only the hardest part of 
a tooth, but the hardest 
tissue in the body, and 
consists of 9 6 ‘6 per cent, 
of earthy and of 3 5 per 
cent, of animal matter. 

The earthy matter consists 
almost entirely of salts of - 
lime. The great hardness 
of the enamel admirably 
adapts it as a covering for veihcal section throndh the 

l'l ^ 1.L- j • j and immediately subjacent 

the cutting edge, or grind- aentme, «, enamel rods; d, blanched 
inm Qiirfaroei nf thp ornwrisi termination of denrine tubes. S.tians- 

ing suriaces, or tne crowns enamd lods 

of the teeth, 3, tiansverse section through Jentino 

rm. 1 ■ j tubes and matrix, X 300 

The enamel is composed 

of microscopic rods, — ^the enamel fibres, or enamel prisms. 
These rods are set side by side in close contact with 
each other , one end of each rod rests on the surface 
of the dentine, the other reaches the free surface of 
the crown. The rods do not all lie parallel to each 
other, for whilst some are straight, others are sinuous, 
and the latter seem to decussate with each other. The 
rods are marked by faint transverse lines, and are 
solid structures in the fully formed enamel. When cut 
across transversely, they are seen to be hexagonal or 
pentagonal, and about j^th inch iu diameter. 

The free surface of the enamel of an unworn tooth is 
covered by a thm membrane, named the cuticle of ihe 
enamel, or Namyili's membrane. This membrane can be 
demonstrated by digesting an unworn tooth in a dilute 
mineral acid, when it separates as a thm flake from the 
free surface of the crown. It is a horny membrane, which 
resists the action of acids. Its deep surface is pitted for 
the ends of the enamel rods. As the crown of the tooth 
comes into use, Nasmyth's membrane is worn off, and the 
enamel itself by prolonged use is thinned and worn down. 
In persons who live on hard food, that requires much 
mastication, it is not uncommon to find the grinding surface 
of the crowns of the molar teeth worn down quite flat, and 
the dentine exposed. 

The Cement, Cnista Petrosa, or Tooth Bone, forms a thin 
covering for the surface of the fang of a tooth, and extends 
upwards to the neck. It is of a yellowish colour, aud is 
usually thickest at the point of the fang j though m the 
multifanged teeth it sometimes forms a thickish mass at 
the point of convergence of the fangs. It possesses the 
structure of bone, and consists of a lamellated matrix with 
perforating fibres, lacunas, and canaliculi. The lacunae are 
irregular in size and mode of arrangement, aud vary also in | 


the number of the canaliculi proceeding from them. Some- 
times the canaliculi anastomose with the branched 
terminations of the dentine tubes. In the thin cement 
situated near the neck of the tooth the lacume are usually 
absent. If the jaw with its contained teeth be softened m 
acid, and sections be made so as to show the teeth in situ,, 
there is no difficulty in recognizing the cellular masses of 
nucleated protoplasm within the lacunae, which resemble in 



Fig. 15 —Section thioufib the socket and fang of a tooth h, the bony veU of a 
socket, its laouiia 5 contain<ng the bone CDipuscU’s, /, the flbions.andj, theieti- 
oulated poUion of the alveolo-denial peiiosteum, in winch liansveisely divided 
vessels, », v, may be seen , c, the cement, the lacuutt. of wliicli contain the bone 
coipuscles, d, the dentine X 450 

appearance the corresponding structures in the adjacent 
bone. Haversian canals are only found in the cement 
when it acquiies unusual tliickness. In old teeth the 
cement thickens at the tip of the fang, and often closes up 
the orifice mto the pulp cavity, the passage of the nerves 
aud vessels mto the pulp is thus out off, and the nutrition 
of the tooth being at an end, it loosens in its socket and 
drops out. 

Osteo-deniine and Vaso-dentine do not exist as normal 
structures iu human teeth, though they occur in various 
animals. They may appear, however, as abnormalities in 
the human teeth, and are found on the inner wall of the 
pulp cavity. Osteo-dentme consists of dentine structure, 
intermingled with lacunae and canaliculi. If vascular 
canals, like the Haversian canals of bone, are formed in 
it, then the name vaso-dentine is applied. 

The Pulp of the tooth is one of its most important con- Pulp, 
stituents. It is a soft substance occupying the cavity in 
the dentine, or the pulp cavity, and is destroyed in a 
macerated and diied tooth. It consists of a very delicate 
gelatinous conuective tissue, in which numerous cells are 
imbedded. Those which lie at the periphery of the pulp 
are in contact with the dentine wall, and form a layer, 
named by Kolliker the membram eboris. As the cells of 
this layer play a part in the formation of the dentine 
similar to that performed by the osteoblast cells in the 
formation of bone, Waldeyer has named them oionioUasts. 

The odontoblasts are elongated in form, and tbeir protoplasm 
gives off several slender processes , some enter dentine 
tubes to form the soft dentinal fibres already described ; 
one passes towards the centre of the pulp, to become con- 
nected with more deeply-placed pulp cells ; whilst others 
are given off laterally to jom contiguous cells of the 
odontoblast layer. The pulp contains the nerves and 
blood-vessels of the tooth, which pass into the pulp, through 
the foramen at the point of the fang. The vessels form a 
beautiful plexus of capillaries. The nerves are sensory 
branches of the fifth cranial nerve. They enter the pulp 
asmeduUated fibres, which divide into very fine non- 
mednllated fibres, that form a network in the peripheral 
portions of the pulp. The pulp of the tooth is the remains 
of the formative papilla, out of which the dentine or ivory 
has been produced. In adult teeth changes that lead to 
the production of osteo-dentine and vaso-dentine may take 
place in it. Through the dentinal fibres an, organic con- 
nection is preserved between the dentine and the pulp, and 
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the sensitiveness exnioited by the dentine in some states of 
a tooth is not necessarily due to tbe passage of nerves into 
it, but to its connection ivitli tbe sensitive dentine pulp. 

Dtvelo;pme,'nt of the Teeth . — In studying the development of the 
teeth, not only has the mode of formation of the individual teeth 
to he examined, hut the order of succession, of the different teeth 
both in the temporary and permanent series. 

The teeth are developed in the mucous membrane or gum, 
which coTers the edges of the Jaws of the young embryo, and their 
formation is due to a special differentiation in the arrangement and 
structure of portions of the epithelial and sub-epithelial tissues of 
that membrane. The enamel is produced from, the epithelium, and 
the dentine, pulp, and cement fi’om the sub-epithelial connective 
tissue. 

The development of the temporary teeth -will first be considered. 
If a vertical section be made through the mouth of a yotmg human 




Fis. IS. — ^Vertical transverse soetion through the mouth of a youiig human em- 
bryo. np, naso-palatine reeJoni t, tongue; m, mouth; I, I, I, I, lipsj d, d, 
primitive dental grooves with epithelial contents in upper emm; tF, d', similar 
structures in lower jaws; ^ e, cuticular epiblasfc; ft, A, hair follicles; s', eplblast 
prolonged into the mouth. 

embryo about the sixth or seventh ■weels, its cavity may he 
seen to he lined by a stratified epithelium, continuous with the 
layer of stratified epiblast forming the cuticle of the face. Along 
the edge of the gum, coirespouding in position to that of the future 
jaws, the epithelium is of 
some thickness, and an 
involution of the opithelium 
into the subjacent connec- 
tive tissue has taken place. 

Owing to this involution 
a narrow furrow or groove 
in the connective tifeaueis 
produced, which consti- 
tutes the dental 

groove of Goodsix. This 
groove is not, however, an 
empty furrow, but is occu- 
pied by the involuted epi- 
thelium. Thesnh-epithelial 
connective tissue is soft and 
gelatinous, and abounds in 
coipuscles, which are espe- ^nore highly magnified view of a 

daily abundant in the section through the same jaw as fig. 16; 
conii’ective tissue at the ct, suto-epitheliiil conneetive tissue of the gum; 
■hotfoTH nf tbe ornovf wberp pi'inutive dental groove ; e", its epithelium; 

bottom 01 tne groove, wnere epithelium lining ?», the cavity of the 

the dental papillCB are pro- mouth; i, l, Ups; e, the epiWast cuticla The 
duced. These papiUte are deepest layer of the epithelium, consists of 
formed, at the bottom of the “lumnar cells. 

groove, by an increased development and growth of the corpuscles 
of the subjacent connective tissue. The base of each papilla is con- 
tiauona with the-snbjacent connective tissue, and the apex projects 
into the deeper parts of the involuted epithelium. As a papilla 
increases in breadth and 
length the groove widens 
ana deepens, and the in- 
voluted epithelium, m- 
creasing in quantity, ex- 
pands over the apex and 
sides of the papilla, so as 
to form a hood-like cover- 
ing or cap for it. The 
cap of epithelium consti- 
tutes the enamel organ, 
whilst the papiUa is the 
formatw 'pnolp for the den- 
tine and permanent pulp. Fm. is.-— Tertionl section tlu-ongb the gum to 
WRilaf fhPHfl r»baTnrpa ai’A the formation of tile dental papilla. 

Whilst these changes aie epithelium coveting the gum the 

taking place in the epi- neck of an, the enamel organ ; p, the dental 
thelium and the connective suh-epithellal counecUve tissue, 

tissue at the bottom of Miigtuftea. 

the groove, no commensurate widening occurs at its upper part, 
which remains for a time relatively narrow, but retains within 




it a narrow string of epithelial cells, continuous on the one hand 
with the epithelial lining of the mouth, and on the other with the 
enamel organ. This epithelial string forms the nech of the enamel 
organ. After a time, however, the growth of the connective tissue 
forming the hips of the piimitive groove causes the neck of the 
enamel organ to atrophy, so that aU communication between the 
enamel organ and the superficial epithelium is cut off ; and the 
embryo tooth, heing now completely inclosed in a cavity or sac, 
formed by the gelatinous connective tissue of the gum, has entered 
on what Goodsir teiuned its saccular stage of development. 

When inclosed in its sac the embryo tooth, though perfectly 
soft, acquires a shape which enables one to recognize to what group 
of teeth it belongs. After a time it begins to harden and to exhibit 
the characteristic tooth structure. 

The dental papilla is more vascular than the surrounding connec- 
tive tissue, from the blood-vessels of which its vessels are derived. 
The papilla abounds in 
cells, which are, in the 
first instance, rounded : 
and ovoid in shape. 

Changes then take place 
in the cells situated 
at its periphery, which 
become elongated and i 
branched, and form 
layers of cells (odonto- 
h]a.st3). Calcification of ; 
the protoplasm of these ^ 
odontoblasts then 
curs, and the peripheral 

layer of the dentine is ^ _ .. „ ^ 

produced. _ In eontaot la.—socezilatea stage ef aerelopment of bvo 
with the inner surface molar teetk In tlie cat. ct, ct, connecMve tissue 
of the thiTi fiTm of den- forming the sacs for the teeth ; p, p, dental 
«T>a a oopatkI lavof nf paplllas ; the opMue hands, ci ct, mark the com- 
® mence-raent of calcification of the dentine; e, e, 

oaontODlast cells W then intM-nal enamel epithelium; the enter enamel 
arranged, which in their epithelium was not recognizahle ; 5, b, the hony 
turn calcify, and as the beginning to form, 

process goes on in sue- ‘‘S" e . 

cessive layers of odontoblasts, the entire thickness of the matrix of 
the dentine and the dentinal sheaths are produced. But the pro- 
cess of calcification does hot apparently take place throughout the 
whole thickness of the protoplasm of the odontoblasts, for, as 
Waldeyer pointed 
out, the axial part of 
the cells remains 

undifferentiated as 
the soti; dentinal 

fibrils of the dentine 
tubes. Aa these 
changes are going on 
in the peripheral 
layers of the odonto- 
blasts, the central 
part of the dental 
papilla increases in 
QUantitv, apparently -° — Scctiun through the dentine and pulp cavity 
it.™ .. ff of a young tootli. p, the pidp, with v, one of Its 

by n proliferation of vessels, and O, layers of odontoblast cells giving oH 
its cells; nerve processes into d, the dentine. X 450. 

fibres are developed 

in it, and it persists as the soft pulp of the tooth. The papilla of th e 
tooth has essentially, therefore, the same relation to the formation 
of dentine that the cellulo-vasoular contents of the medullary 
spaces, in iutra-cartilaginous ossification, have to the formation of 
bone. In both instances the hard matrix is due to a special differ- 
entiation. of the protoplasm of the formative ceUs ; . the dentinal 
fibrils are the equivalent stractures to the soft contents of the 
lacunae and canalicnli, and the persistent pulp is equivalent to the 
cdlulo-vaseular contents of the Haversian canals. 

Prior to the embryo tooth becoming sacculated, changes had 
taken place in the enamel organ. Those cells of the enamel organ 
which lie next the dental papilla are continnous, thTough the neck 
of the enamel organ, with the deepest layer of cells of the oral 
epithelium, which cells are elongated colimns set perpendicnlarly 
to the surface on which they rest. Similarly the cells of the 
deepest layer of the enamel organ are columns set peipendicnlarly 
to the surface of the dental papilla. They undergo a. greater 
elongation, and form, six-sided prismatic cells, which EoUiker has 
named the iinierjtaZ or enamel cpitholiuni. The cella of the mosc 
superficial layer of the enamel organ lie in contact with the vas- 
adax. connective tissue which encloses the embryo tooth. They 
form . tile esdemal epithelium of the enamel organ, and slender 
;papilla^ prolongations of the connective tissue frequently project 
into this epitiielial layer. The cells of the enamel organ, situated 
between its external and its internal epithelium, become stcUate, 
and form with each other an anastomosing network of cells like 
those, sometimes seen in the gelatinous connective tissue. 
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After the tooth has become sacculated, and coincident with the 
transformation of the odontoblast cells of the dental papilla into 
dentine, calcification begins in the elongated prismatic cells of the 
internal or enamel epithehum ; their protoplasm becomes calcified, 



Fro 21— Veihcal section tlnougli tne gum in the region of the moJar teeth. 
jP, the papilla of a millc molnv 1, the inner, 2, the middle, and 3, the outer 
layeis of the enarnel oigan , n, the necle of the enamel oigan , e', the supeiflcial 
epithelium, c(, ct, c(, the sul-epitliehal connective tissue winch siibsequently 
foiras thesac of the tooth, j, the canty of lesoive occupied by epithelium, in 
connection ivitli which tiio peimanent successional tooth is formed X 300 

and they become the rods or prisma of the enamel. As the 
hardening takes place from the periphery to the centre of each cell, 
the axial portion may, as Tomes pointed out, remain soft for some 
time in the axis of the enamel rod "With the increase in length, 
and with the calcification of the cells of the enamel epithelium, 
the stellate gelatinous cells disappear, and the outer ends of the 
enamel rods come in contact with the cells of the external enamel 
epithelium. By some observers the external epithelium is aup- 
oaed to disappear without undergoing any special differentiation, 
ut by others it is heheved to undergo conversion into lifasmyth’s 
membrane 

In this manner the crown of a tooth is formed, and it is lodged 
in a membranous sao formed by the differentiation into a fibro- 
vascular membrane of the surrounding connective tissue Whilst 
witlbn its sac, the crown of the tooth possesses the characteiistic 
form of the group of teeth to which it belongs After the calcifica- 
tion of the enamel rods is completed, it can undeigo no furthei 
change either m shape or in inciease of size. 

Whilst the croivn of the tooth is being formed, ossification of 
the jaws has been going on, and the tooth, with its membranous sac, 
has become lodged in an alveolus or socket in the jaw, which 
alveolus IS closed m by the gum. 

In order that the ciown of the tooth may come into use as a 
masticatory organ, it has to be elevated to the level of the gum, 
which IS absorbed by the pressure, and the ciown then erupts into 
the cavity of the mouth. The process of eruption is due to the 
development of the fang, winch, as it grows in length; elevates 
the crown of the tooth and forces it outward. The dentine of the 
fang is developed from the odontoblast cells of the pulp lu a 
manner similar to that already described for the development of 
the dentine of the crown. The cement or crusta petiosa is 
develoiied from the connective tissue lining the alveolus, which 
forms the alveolo-dental periosteum. It is theiefore an ossifica- 
tion in membrane. 

As the temporary or milk teeth precede the permanent teeth, 
their papiUee are naturally the first to form. The scries of milk- 
papillae are not, however, simultaneously produced From the 
observations of G-oodsir, it has been shown that the milfc-papilla of 
the anterior molar in the upper jaiv appears about the seventh week , 
then the canine papilla, the two incisor papillai, and the posterior 
molar papilla are suoessively formed, the last making its appear- 
ance about the end of the tenth week. The dental papillae in the 
upper jaw immediately precede the papillae of the conespondmg 
teeth in the lower jaw. 

The eruption of the milk teeth into the mouth does not begin 
to take place until the latter half of the first year of extra-uterme 
life, and is not completed until betweeen the second and third year. 
Though variations occur m the data of eruption of each tooth in 
different cliildren, it may be stated that the incisors usually appear 
from the seventh to the ninth month, the anterior molars from 
the Iwelth to the sixteenth month, the canines during the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth month, the posterior milk molars from two to 
two and a half years, The milk teeth begin to he shed about the 
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sixth year by the dropping out of the mcisors. The last to he shed 
are the canines, which do not fall out till the tenth or eleventh 
year. The shedding of the milk teeth is preceded by the absorption 
of the fangs. This is effected, as was satisfactorily shown by J. 



Fio 22 — One-half the lower jaw of a foetus about the 11th or 12th week, showing 
the dental papillse In the Older of their appeaianee 1, the fust milk molar. 2 
the canine, 3 and 4, the two incisois, 5, the second milk molai — Fiom 
Goodair, 

Fig. 23 — Posteiior part of the lowei jaw of a child at birth 5, the crown and 
sac of the postei lot milk molar , 6, the crown and sac of the first permanent 
molai , B, the cavity in connection with which the papilla of the second per- 
manent molar mtimately foinis y, shows a temporary and peimanent incisor 
fiom the same foetus.— Fiom Goodsir. 

Tomes, by the agency of a group of cells situated at the bottom of 
the sockets. As these cells occasion absorption of the tooth tissue, 
similar to that occurring in the bone tissue from the action of the 
large multi-nucleated osteo-klast cells, they may appropiiately be 
called odmto-klcLsts 

The development of the jpermancuii teeth \iiXi now be considered 
In the description of the arrangement of the teeth it has been pointed 
out that the number of teeth in the permanent set exceeds that of 
the tempoiary set The peimanent incisors and canines come into 
the place of the temporaiy incisors and canines, and the permanent 
bicuspids succeed the temporary molai s, hut the permanent molars 
i have no milk predecessors, and are superadded at the hack of the 
dental senes 

The development of the successtoiial permanent teeth, which 
are the ten anterior teeth m each jaw, will first be examined. 
Pnor to the penod when the lips of the primitive dental gioove 
meet, to produce the saccular stage of dentition of the several 
tempoiaiy teeth, an indentation, or furrow, takes place in the connec- 
tive tissue adjoining the string of epithelial cells which form the neck 
of the enamel organ. This furrow constitutes what Goodsir termed 
the cavity of reserve, and it is filled up by epithelial cells continuous 
with the epithelium of the neck of the enamel organ. As a 
cavity of reserve is formed immediately behind (i e , on the lingual 
side of) each milk tooth, they are ten m number m each jaw, and, 
except that for the anteiior molar, are formed successively from, 
before backwards 

The cavities of reserve are concerned m the production of the per- 
manent successional teeth, and each temporary tooth is replaced 
by the permanent tooth formed in connection with the cavity of re- 
serve situated immediately behind it (fig 21). The cavities of re- 
serve become elongated, and widened, and pass above the tem- 
porary teeth in the upper jaw, and below those in the lower jaw 
At the bottom of each a dental papilla forms, the apex of which 
indentates and becomes covered by the epithelium contained in the 
cavity, which forms a cap for the papilla, and constitutes the enamel 
oigan for thepermanent tooth The cavity becomes completely closed 
by the growth of the surrounding connective tissue, and the embryo 
permanent tooth becomes sacculated. The process of calcification 
then goes on, in both the enamel oigan and dental papilla, in a man- 
ner similar to that already described in the temporal j teeth The 
permanentteeththenbecome lodged in sockets in the jaw distinct from 
those of the temporary teeth The sac of each peimanent tooth re- 
mains connected with the fibrous tissue of the gum by a slender 
fibrous hand, or gubcrmeulum, which passes through a hole in the 
jaw immediately behind the corresponding milk tooth. Before the 
successional permanent tooth erupts, not only should the temporary 
tooth be shed, but the bony partition between their respective sockets 
must he absorbed. 

The superadded permanent teeth, or permanent molars, throe in 
number on each side, lie behind the successional teeth. Their 
mode of origin is similar to that of the tempoiary teeth. The 
primitive groove, occupied by an involution of the epithelial cover- 
ing of the gum, is prolonged backwards. Three dental papillte 
successively appear at the bottom of this groove, and the epitnelium 
covering each papilla forms its enamel organ. Legros andT Magitot, 
however, state that the second permanent molar arises in connection 
with a diverticulum (cavity of reserve) proceeding from the epithelial 
string of the enamel organ of the first permanent molar, and that 
the wisdom tooth is formed in connection with a similar diverticulum 
from the second permanent molar. The embryo tooth becomes 
sacculated, and goes through the process of calcification similar to 
what has been described in the other teeth 
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The germ of the first permanent molar appears about the sixteenth 
■week of embryo life ; tnat of the second permanent molar not until 
about the seventh month after birth ; -whilst that of the wisdom 
tooth is not formed until about the sixth year The crown of the 
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Fkj 24 —A, the lower jaw of a child between four and five years old. 5, the last 
milk molar, -with the snccessional bicuspid tooth in the cavity of leserve imme- 
diately below it, e and 7, the fiist and secoud permanent molars in their sacs, 
J, the cavity m connection -with which the wisdom tooth is formed B, the 
lower jaw of a child about sir years old; 6 and 7, the first and second per- 
manent molais, 8, the papilla of the -wisdom tooth developed in connection 
with its cavity h — From Goodsir 

first molar IS the first of the permanent teeth to erupt into the mouth, 
which it usually does m the sixth year The incisors appear when 
the child 13 seven or eight , the bicuspids -when it is nine or ten , 
the canines about twelve , the second molars about thirteen ; and 
the wisdom teeth from seventeen to twenty five 
In his dentition man is diphyodont as regards his incisor, canine, 
and premolar teeth, hut monophyodont in the molar senes 
From the descnption of the development of the teeth, it -will have 
been seen that a tooth is made up of three hard tissues — enamel, 
dentine, and cement — and of the soft vascular and nervous pulp. 
These tissues are not developed from one layer only of the blasto- 
derm The enamel is of epiblast origin, whilst the den-tine, cement, 
and pulp arc derived from the mesoblast. A tooth in its funda- 
mental development, as was long ago pointed out by Goodsir, 
must he referred to the same class of organs' as the hairs and feathers 
The enamel of the tooth, like the hair, is produced by a differentia- 
tion of the involuted epithelium of the epiblast, whilst the dentine 
and pulp resemble the papilla of the hair, in proceeding from the 
mesoblast The tooth-sac, like the hair-follicle, is also of meso- 
hlaat ongin Whether the cement, as Robin and Magitot have de- 
scribed, be developed by means of a special esinent organ, in the in- 
terior of the tooth-sao, or he formed, as has been stated in this de- 
scription, by the alveolo-dental penosteum, it is on either -view de- 
rived from the mesoblast As to the ongin of Nasmyth’s membrane, 
there IS a difference of opinion , some regard it as a special cormfica- 
tion of the external cells of the enamel organ, in which case it would 
he from the epiblast , -whilst othei-s consider it to be contmuons with 
though structurally different from, the cement— homologous, there- 
fore, with the layer of cement, which in the horse, ruminants, and 
some other mammals covers the surface of the cro-wns of the teeth. 

The tissues of a tooth have not all the same importance in the 
structure of a tooth. The dentine is apparently always present, 
but the enamel, or the enamel and cement, may be absent m the 
teeth of some animals. For example, the tusks of the elephant 
and narwhal, and the teeth of the Edentata, are without enamel, 
and in the Eodentia enamel is present on only the antenor sur- 
face of the incisors. But though the enamel is not developed, or 
forms only an imperfect coveiing for the crowns of these teeth, 
yet an enamel organ is formed in the embryo jaws. In 1872 W 
Turnei desciibed a structure homologous -with the enamel organ in 
relation with each of the dental papilla m the lower jaw of a foetal 
narwhal ; hut this organ did not exhibit a differentiation into the 
three epithelial layers, such as occurs m those teeth in which 
enamel is developed. Since then C S. Tomes has seen an enamel 
organ in the embryo armadillo, and has also pointed out that, in 
teeth generally, enamel organs exist, quite irrespective of whether 
enamel subsequently does or does not form 

But fmther, the involution of the oral epithelium, and the coin- 
cident formation of a primitive groove, take place not only where 
the teeth subsequently arise, but along the whole ourva-ture of the 
futuie ja-ws , whilst the pioduction of dental papill® is restncted 
to the spots where the teeth are foi-med. Hence it would seem 
that the inflection of the oral epithelium is not so essential to -the 
development of a tooth as the fomation of a papilla. The mflected 
epithelium marks only a prehmmary stage, and it may or may not 
he transfonued into tooth atmctuie But that which is essential 
to the forma-tion of a tooth is the production of the papilla which 
appears at the bottom of the pnimtive groove (W. T ) 

DIG-ITALIS, or Foxglove, a genus of biennial and 
perennial plants of the natural order Scrophviariaceos. 
The common or purple foxglove, D. purptcrea, is common 
in dry hiljy pastures and rocky places and by road sides in 
various parts of Europe ; it ranges in Grreat Britain from 
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Cornwall and Kent to Orkney, but it does not occur in 
Shetland or in some of the eastern counties of England. 
It flourishes best m siliceous soils, and is not found in the 
J ura and Swiss Alps, The characters of the plant are as 
follows : — stem erect, roundish, downy, leafy below, and 
from IS inches to 6 feet or more in height ; leaves 
alternate, creuate, rugose, ovate or elliptic-oblong, and of 
a duU green, with the under surface downy and paler thau 
the upper , radical leaves together with their petioles often 
a foot in length ; root of numerous, slender, whitish fibres ; 
flowers 1|-2| inches long, pendulous, on one side of the 
stem, purplish crimson, and hairy and marked with eye-like 
spots withiu , segments of calyx ovate, acute, cleft to the 
base ; corolla obtuse, with the upper lobe entire or obscurely 
divided , stamens four and didynamous (see vol iv. p. 
138, fig. 226); anthers yellow and bilobedj capsule 
hivalved, ovate, and pointed , and seeds numerous, small, 
oblong, pitted, and of a pale brown As Parkinson remarks 
of the plant, “ It flowretb seldome before July, and the 
seed is ripe in August ; ” but it may occasionally be found 
in blossom as late as September. In one variety, common 
m gardens, the flowers are white ; in another their purple 
IS of a coppery or metallic hue ; and not unfreqnently in 
cultivated plants several of the uppermost blossoms may be 
united together so as to form a cup-shaped compound 
flower, through the centre of which the upper part of the 
stem passes. A figure of D. p 2 irpurea will be found in 
vol. iv. plate xi. Many species of foxglove with variously- 
coloured flowers have been introduced into Britain from 
the Continent The plants may be propagated by off-sets 
from the roots, but are best raised from seed. 

The foxglove (Ang.-Sax., foxes-chfe, foxes-fflofa) is 
known by a great variety of popular names in Britain. In 
the south of Scotland it is called bloody fingers ; further 
north, dead-men’s-bells ; and on the eastern borders, 
ladies’ thimbles, wild mercury, and Scotch mercury. 
Among Its Welsh synonyms are menyy-ellyUm (elves’ 
gloves), menyg y llwynog (fox’s gloves), hysedd cocktm (red 
fingers), and hysedd y own (do^s fingers). In France its 
designations are gants de noire dame, and doigts de la 
Viirge. The German name fingerhut (thimble) suggested 
to Fuchs, in 1042, the employment of the Latm adjective 
digitalis as a designation for the plant. 

The leaves, gathered from wild plants when about two- 
thirds of their flowers are expanded, deprived usually of 
the petiole and the thicker part of the midrib, and dried, 
constitute the drug digitalis or digitalis folia of the 
pharmacopoeia. The prepared leaves have a faint odour 
and bitter taste ; to preserve their properties they must he 
kept excluded from light in stoppered bottles. They are 
occasionally adulterated with the leaves of Innla Gonyza, 
Ploughman’s Spikenaid, which may be distmguished by 
their greater ro-nghness, their less divided margins, and their 
odour when rubbed ; also with the leaves of Symphytum 
offidncde, Comfrey, and of Y^hascum Thapms, Great 
Mullein, which unlike those of the foxglove have woolly 
upper and under surfaces. The powder, infusion, and tinc- 
ture of digitalis are employed both externally and inter- 
nally ; and its active principle, digitalin, may further be 
used for subcutaneous injection. Digitahn, according to 
Nativelle, is a crystallizable, neutral, inodorous, bitter 
substance, of the formula Cg 5 H 4 {)Oi 5 , insoluble in water and 
ether, hut soluble m alcohol and chloroform, The earliest 
known descriptions of the foxglove are those given by 
Fuchs and Tragus about the middle of the 16th century, 
but its virtues were doubtless known to herbalists at a 
much remoter period. Gerarde, in his Ee>d>al (1597), 
advocates the use of foxglove for a variety of complaints ; 
and John Parkinson, in the Theatrum Botanicum, or 
Theater of Flants (1640), teUs us that 
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“ The Italians hare an usuaU proverbe with them concerning this 
herb, called by them Amlda, which is Aralda twtte jpiaghe sttlda . 
Aralda salveth all sores It hath been found by late ex- 

perience to beavaileable for the King’s Evdl . . . also to be effectuall 
against the Falling Sicbiesse, that divers have been cured thereby.” 

Later, Salmon, in The New London Dispensatory, praises 
the remedy foxglove in no measured terms. 

Digitalis was first brought prominently under the notice 
of the medical profession by Dr W Withering, who, in lus 
Account of the Foxglove (1785), gave details of upwards of 
200 cases, chiefly dropsical, in which it was used. Having 
become acquainted with the drug in 1775 as an ingredient 
in a Shropshire family receipt for the cure of dropsy, he 
began to administer it as a diuretic, hut at first in doses 
too large ; for, “ misled by reasoning from the effect of 
the squills, which generally acts best upon the kidneys 
when it excites nausea,” he sought to produce the same 
effect by foxglove Further experience, however, convinced 
him “ that its diuretic effects do not at all depend upon its 
exciting nausea or vomiting ; ” and that often the urinary 
discharge may be checked when the dose is imprudently 
urged so as to occasion sickness. He moreover observed 
that in cases where the drug produced purging it was 
inefficacious unless combined with small doses of opium, 
so as to restrain its action on the bowels Withering 
seldom found it to succeed iu men of great natural strength, 
tense fibre, warm skin, and florid complexion, or in those 
with a tight and cordy pulse. He recommended digitalis 
“ in every species of dropsy, except the encysted;” and 
he was of opinion that it might be made subservient to the 
cure of diseases unconnected with dropsy, and that its 
power over the motion of the heart, to a degree unobserved 
by him in any other medicine, might be turned to good 
account by the physician. 

The expeiimeuts of Marcet and Brunton show that the mfusioa 
of digitalis has a poisonous effect on various plants, and, even m very 
small quantity, Kills fishes,— their auricles after death being found 
distended, their ventricles strongly contracted. On birds the effect 
of the infusion la to cause firm contraction of the left ventricle, and 
consequent excessive congestion of the lungs A large turkey, 
according to M. Salerne (JTist. de VAiaddmie, 1748, p 120, 12mo, 
and p 84, 4to ed ), walked as if intoxicated, in consequence of 
partaking once of foxglove leaves- Another turkey, weighing 7 Ib, ate 
during 4 days about half a handful of the leaves, after which it 
refused nourishmont, aud in a couple of weeks died, its weight being 
reduced to 3 lb Handfleld Jones and Fuller have proved that the 
mfuaion produces upon the hearts of fiogs and mammals effects 
similar to those observed in buds. The usual results of small and 
repeated doses of digitalis are contraction of the capiUaiies, and 
augmented arteiial blood-pressure, with slower and more powerful 
cardiac systole, and an increase in the urinary secietions ; large or 
long-continued doses, besides causing nausea or vomiting, often 
accompanied by purging, occasion a slow or megular pulse, 
dilatation of the capillaries, decrease in the rate of lespuation, 
cold sweats, disordered vision, chilliness of the extremities, gidiU- 
ness, and gieat weakness, followed by convulsions and insensibility. 
Syncope is apt to occur on sudden changes of posture by patients 
fully under the inlluence of the drug. Its cumulative action, or 
unexpected production of alarmingly acute symptoms, may arise 
either from an increase in the dose, the elimination of the drug 
being constant, or fioin a check in the elimination, the dose 
remaining unaltered, hence the caution with which digitalis should 
be administered in cases where the renal functions are distnibed. 
The expeiimeuts of various physiologists have shown that digitalis, 
by stimulating the sympathetic ganglia of the heart, causes the 
contraction of Jits rausculo-motor fibres, this effect being at fiist 
masked by a similar action on the pneiunogastrio nerves By 
effecting more complete emptying of the ventricles in cases of 
cardiac disturbance, digitalis improves the circulation, bringing 
about in the lungs a more thorough oxidation of the blood The 
consequent increased nutiition of the heart is promotive of hyper- 
trophy in that organ, small doses of digitalis are therefoie an 
assistance iu hypertrophy following upon cardiac injniy. In cases 
of dilatation of the heart, on the other hand, large doses are 
required. The continued use of the drug when the heart has 
bocoina sufficiently liypoi trophied may lender ventiicular action 
excessivo. Digitalis culnis^ ('.’ccitoniciit of the heart not by act- 
ing as a narcotio or sedative but by stimulating its nerves, and 
enabling it to contract without kliouied effort. In feeble con- 


ditions of the circulation it acts diuretically by increasing arterial 
tension, but its influence as a diuretic is not constant. Its efiicacy 
m epilepsy appears to be limited by its action on the cncula- 
tion. In enteiic fever, erysipelas, and acute rheumatism, it has 
been employed to reduce temperature. Its use as a sedative in 
pneumonia, delirium tremens, and some other diseases has been 
objected to on the ground that it cuts off the iintatmg blood 
supply only by an extreme degree of ventricular contraction. In 
arachmtis in children, in inflammation tending towards serous 
effusion, in diopsy, haemorrhage, cerebral ansemia, and occasionally 
in angina pectoiis and nervous palpitation, it is a valuable remedy. 
Upon the uterus digitalis acts by stimulating the ganglia in which 
its motor power resides (W. Howship Dickenson, in Med. Ghir. 
Trans, vol. xxxix Lond 1856) In poisoning by digitalis, aconite 
and probably also Calabar bean may be resorted to 
A L. J Bayle, Bihhothegue de Tkerapeuttque^ tom. iir pp. 1-372; Ghnstison, 
A Ttiatise on Poisons, p 8S6, 4th ed. 1S6S ; Su H Holland, Medicai Notes and 
Reflections, chap xxix Sd ed., 1855, Trousseau et Pidoux, Ttaild de Thercf 
peutigue, vol li p 754, 18G2 , T L Bmnton, On Digitalis, 1S6S ; J Milnei 
Fothergill, Digitalis, its Mode of Action, and its Use, 1871, Peieira, Materia 
Medica, 1874, Ganod, Matena Medica, 1814; G W Balfour, Clinical Lectwes 
on the Diseases of the Meai t and Aorta, pp 97 and 304, 1S76. (F H B ) 

DIGFTE, the chief town of the department of Bassea- 
Alpea, in France, about 70 miles north-east of Marseilles, 
in 44° 5' 32" N lat. and 6° 14' 6" E. long. It is built on 
a spur of the mountains jutting out into a gorge traversed 
by the Bl&nne, which in winter is a formidable torrent, 
but m summer is almost dry , and tbe neighbourhood is 
rich in orchards, which have long made the town famous in 
France for its preserved fruits and confections The streets 
are narrow and tortuous, with the exception of the 
Boulevard Gassendi, at the upper end of which is a public 
garden, with a statue of the philosopher, who was bom in 
the neighbouring village of Chantercier. The cathedral 
within the town is a building of very hybrid architecture, and 
IS of less importance than the cathedral of Notre Dame, in 
the vicmity, which dates from the 12th century, and is 
numbered among the historic monuments of France. The 
thermal springs are not in much repute, and the bathing 
establishment is in a state of decay. Digue is identified 
with Dmia, the capital of the Avantici and Bodiontici. It 
early became an ecclesiastical see, and its bishops acquired 
the secular rank of barons of Lauzi^res. In the 16th 
century it suffered on four separate occasions from the 
Huguenot soldiery , and in modern history it is known as 
the place from which Napoleon issued his proclamation of 
March 1815. Population in 1872, 5300 in the town and 
6877 in the commune 

DIJON (Dmo, Dihio, or Dvvionense Oastrim), the chief 
town of the department of C6te-d’Or in France/ and 
formerly capital of the province of Burgundy, is situated 
at the foot of Mount Affnque, in a fertile plain, on the 
Burgundy canal, and at the confluence of the Ouche and 
Suzon, in 47° 19' 19" N. lat., and 5° 2' 5" E. long. The 
streets are broad and well built of freestone, and there are 
fifteen squares ; an abundant supply of water is obtained 
from the vale of Suzon by means of a subterranean aque- 
duct nearly eight miles in length. Among the more note- 
worthy of the public edifices are the cathedral of St 
B(imgae, in the Gothic style of the 13 th century, with 
a spire erected in 1742; the church of Notre Dame 
built in 1331-1445, containing a group in stone, the 
Assumption of the Yirgin, by Dubois, and a statue of 
the Black Virgin, celebrated in the Middle Ages ; the 
church of St Michel, of the 16 th century ; the general 
hospital, founded by Otho III. in 1206 ; the castle, com- 
menced in 1478 by Louis XL, and finished in 1612 by 
Louis XII., once a state prison, in which the duchess of 
Maine, Mirabeau, the Chevalier d’Eon, and Toussaiiit 
Louverture were confined, and since then a barrack 
for gendarmes ; and the old palace of the dukes of 
Burgundy, or h&tel de ville, rebuilt between the end of the 
17th and the end of the 18 th century, in which are an art 
collection, the archives, a museum of natural history, a 
school of arts, and the saUe des gardes, containing the 
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tombs of Philippe le Hardi and J eau sans Pent, Important 
structures also are the lunatic asylum, the ancient court- 
house, the theatre, and the hospice Saint- Anne, and numer- 
ous other educational estabhshments. Dijon possesses a 
library of 70,000 volumes and 900 manuscripts, a picture 
gallery, a collection of corns and of 40,000 engrav- 
ings, a jardin des plantes and herbarium, and a fine 
park, commenced in 1670, after the designs of Le hfOtre, 
by the Great Cond4, and finished by his sou. It is the 
seat of a bishop, and of tribunals of primaiy instance and 



commerce, and has faculties of law, science, and literature. 
The ramparts that formerly surrounded the town have been 
replaced by broad avenues. The principal industries are 
the manufacture of hosiery, woollen and cotton cloth, 
Paris lace, leather, candles, earthenware, mustard, confec- 
tions, vinegar, and chemicals; iron and type-founding, 
printing and binding, brewing, saltpetre-refining, and 
nursery-gardening. Dijon does an important trade in 
cereals, and is the chief emporium for Burgundy wines. 
The population of the commune in 1872 was 42,573; 
that of the town, 40,116 

Dijon was a fortified camp of the Komans, and about 274 was 
enlaiged by Aurelian In 731 it was taken and burnt by the 
Saraceus Councils were held there in 1077, 1116, and 1199 or 
1200, Early in the 12th century the town was almost entuely 
destroyed by fire, but it was soon rebuilt Till 1107 it was held 
by the counts of Dijon, and from 1179 to the death of Charles the 
Bold in 1477 it was the lesidence of the dukes of Burgundy ; it then 
came into the possession of Louis XI , who established there the 
Burgundian “ ParUmeivt." In 1513 Dijon was besieged by 20,000 
Swiss, with whom a humiliating treaty was concluded. On October 
31, 1870, the town capitulated to General Weider , it was evacuated 
by the Germans on the 27th of December, and early in January 
3 871 became the head-q[Uarter3 of the French eastern aimy under 
Bourbaki. On the lat of the following February it was re- 
occupied by the Germans, Dijon is the birthplace of Bossuet, 
Jactjues Cazotte, the 'elder Cr4billon, Daubenton, Jouffroy, Long- 
pierre, Bemaid de la Monnoie, Guyton de Morvean, Piron, Bameau, 
and Saumaise, 

DILAPIDATIOlfS, in English law, is the name given 
to the waste committed by the incumbent of an ecclesi- 
-astical living. By the general law a tenant for life has no 
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power to cut down timber, destroy buildings, die. (voluntary 
waste), or to let buildings fall into disrepair (permissive 
waste) In the eye of the law an incumbent is a tenant for 
life of his benefice, and any waste, voluntary or permissive, 
on his part must be made good by bis administrators to his 
successor in office. The principles on which such dilapida- 
tions are to be ascertained, and the application of the money 
payable in respect thereof, depend partly on old ecclesiasti- 
cal law and partly on recent Acts of Parliament. Questions 
as to dilapidations usually arise in respect of the residence 
house and other buildings belonging to the living. 
Inclosnres, hedges, ditches, and the like are included in 
thmgs “ of which the beneficed person hath the burden 
and charge of reparation.” In a leading case (Boss v, 
Adcock, 37 Law Journal, C.P. 290) it was said that the 
court was acquainted with no precedent or decision extend- 
ing the liability of the executors of a deceased incumbent 
to any species of waste beyond dilapidation of the house, 
chancel, or other buildings or fences of the benefice. And 
it has been held that the mere mismanagement or misculti- 
vation of the ecclesiastical lauds will not give rise to an 
action for dilapidations. To place the law relating to 
dilapidations on a more satisfactory footing, the Act 34 
and 35 Yict. c. 43 was passed The buildings to which the 
Act applies are defined to he such houses of residence, 
chancels, walls, fences, and other buildings and things as 
the incumbent of the benefice is by law and custom hound 
to maintain in repair. In each diocese a surveyor is to he 
appointed by the archdeacons and rural deans subject to the 
approval of the bishop ; and such surveyor shall by the 
direction of the bishop examine the buildings on the follow- 
ing occasions — ^viz,, 1, when the benefice is sequestrated ; 
2, when it is vacant ; 3, at the request of the incumbent or 
on complamt by the archdeacon, rural dean, or patron. 
The surveyor is to specify the works required, and to give 
an estimate of their probable cost. In the case of a vacant 
benefice, the new incumbent and the old incumbent or his 
representatives may lodge objections to the surveyor’s 
report on any grounds of fact or law, and the bishop, after 
consideration, may make an order for the repairs and their 
cost, for which the late incumbent or his representatives are 
liable. The sum so stated shall be a debt due from the 
late incumbent or his representatives to the new 
incumbent, who shall pay over the money when recovered 
to the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. The governors 
pay for the works on execution on receipt of a certificate 
from the surveyor , and the surveyor, when the works have 
been completed to his satisfaction, shall give a certificate to 
that effect, the effect of which, so far as regards the 
incumbent, will be to protect him from hability for dilapi- 
dations for the next five years. Unnecessary huildmgs 
belonging to a residence house may, by the authority of the 
bishop and with the consent of the patron, he removed, 
An amending statute (35 and 36 Vicb. c. 96) relates chiefiy 
to advances by the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty for 
the purposes of the Act 

DILIGENCE, in law, is the care which a person is 
bound to exercise in his relations with others. The 
possible degrees of diligence are of course numerous, and 
the same degree is not required in aU cases. Thus a mere 
depositary would not be held bound to the same degree of 
diligence as a person borrowing an article for his own use 
and benefit. Jurists, following the divisions of the civil 
law, have concurred in fixing three approximate standards 
of diligence — viz., ordinary, less than ordinary, and more 
than ordinary. Ordinary or common dihgence is defined 
by {Oil Bailments) as “that degree of diligence which 
men in general exert in respect of their own concerns.” So 
Sir W illiam Jones : — “ This care, which every person of 
common prudence and capable of governing a family takes of 
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his own concerns, is a proper measure of that wMcli would 
uniformly be required in performing every contract, if there 
were not strong reasons for exacting in some of them a 
greater and permitting in others a less degree of attention” 
{Essay on Bail-meats). The highest degree of diligence 
would he that which only very prudent persons bestow on 
their own concerns ] the lowest, that which even careless 
persons bestow on their own concerns. The want of these 
various degrees of diligence is negligence in corresponding 
degrees. These approximations indicate roughly the 
greater or less severity with which the law will judge the 
performance of different classes off contracts; but English 
judges have been inclined to repudiate the distinction as a 
useless refinement of the jurists. Thus Baron Eolfe could 
see no difference between negligence and gross negligence ; 
it was the same thing with the addition of a vituperative 
epithet. See Negligenoe. 

Diligence, in Scots law, is a general term for the process 
by which persona, lands, or effects are attached on execu 
tion, or in security for debt. 

DILKEj SiK Chmiibs Wentworth (1810^1869), 
Baronet, bom in London, February 18, 1810, was the 
only son of Charles Wentworth Dilke, proprietor and 
editor of the Athenmm, and was educated at Westminster 
school and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, He studied law, 
and in 1834 took his degree of LLB, ; but he did not 
enter upon the practice of his profession. He assisted his 
father m his literary work, and afterwards gave up much 
of his time to several of the learned societies. He was for 
some years chairman of the council of the Society of Arts, 
and took a prominent part in the affairs of the Koyal 
Horticultural Society. He was one of the most zealous 
promoters of the Great Exhibition (1851), and a member 
of the executive committee. At the close of the exhibition 
he was honoured by foreign sovereigns, and the Queen 
offered him knighthood, which, however, he did not accept , 
he also declined a large remuneration offered by the royal 
commission. In 1853 Dilke was one of the English com- 
missioners at the Kew York Industrial Exhibition, and 
prepared a report on it. He again declined to receive any 
money reward for his services. He was appointed one 
of the five royal commissioners for the Great Exhibition 
of 1862 , and soon after the death of the Prince Consort 
he was created baronet by the Queen. In 1865 he entered 
parliament as member for Wallingford. In 1869 he was 
sent to Russia as representative of England at the 
Horticultural Exhibition held at St Petersburg. His 
health, however, had been for some time failing, and he 
died suddenly in that city. May 10, 1869. He was a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and a member of 
other learned bodies, 

DILL {Anetlmm), a genus of umbelliferous plants 
having decompound leaves ; umbels without involucre ; 
yellow flowers, with calices incomplete above ; and 
lenticular fruit, compressed from back to front, flattened 
at the margin, and presenting on each side three lidges. 
The common species, A. graveolens, is indigenous to the 
south of Europe, Egypt, and the Cape of Good Hope. It 
resembles fennel in appearance. Its root is long and 
fusiform; the stem is round, jointed, and about a yard 
high ; the leaves have fragrant folioles ; and the fruits are 
brown, oval, and concavo-convex. The plant flowers from 
June till August in England. The seeds are sown, 
preferably as soon as ripe, either broadcast or in drills 
between 6 and 12 inches asunder. The young plants should 
be thinned when three or four weeks old, so as to be at 
distances of about 10 inches. A sheltered spot and dry 
soil are needed for the production of the seed in the climate 
of England. The leaves of the dill are used in soups and 
sauces, and, as well as tbe -umbels, for flavouring pickles. 
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The seeds are employed for the preparation of diU- water 
and oil of dill (valued for their carminative properties), are 
largely consumed in the manufacture of gin, and, when 
ground, are eaten as a condiment in the East. See Botany, 
voL iv p. 123. 

DILLEN [Dillenius], Johann Jakob (1687-1747), a 
distinguished botanist, Was horn at Darmstadt. He was 
educated at the university of Giessen, where he received 
his doctor’s diploma, but he early turned his attention from 
medicine to the study of plants. Whilst at Giessen he 
wrote several botanical papers for the Ephemerides NaturcB 
Gurwsorum, and in 1719 he printed there his Caialogus 
Plantarum, sponte circa Gissam nascentium, a little octavo 
volume illustrated with figures drawn and engraved by his 
own hand, and containing descriptions of many new genera. 
In the preface he discusses the classifications of Eivinus, 
Tournefort, Knaut, and Eay, the last of which was that 
adopted by Mm. In 1718 Dillen became acquainted in 
Germany with the botanist William Sherard, who invited 
him to come to England. Soon after his arrival there, in 
1721, he took up his abode at Oxford, where Sherard 
resided In 1724 he published an enlarged edition of 
Ray’s Synopsis Stirpium Britarmacanim In accordance 
with the wfll of Sherard, who died in 1728, Dillen was 
appointed professor of botany at Oxford. He published 
in 1732, m two volumes folio, with 324 plates executed by 
himself, the Hortus Elthamensis, of which Linnseus 
wrote — “Est opus botanicum quo absolutius mundus non 
vidit” That naturalist spent a month with Dillen at 
Oxford in 1736, and afterwards dedicated to him his 
Gritica Botanica. In 1741 appeared the Historia Mus- 
corum of Dillen, to whom and his contemporary Micheli 
(1679-1731) cryptogamic botany owes its origin. He 
died April 2, 1747, in his sixtieth year. A print from his 
picture at Oxford is to be seen in Sim and Honig’s Annals 
of Botany, vol. ii. His books and collection of mosses, 
with many drawings, were bought by his successor at 
Oxford, Dr Humphrey Sibthorp, and added to the Sher- 
ardian Museum, 

DILLIHGEH, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Schwaben-Neuburg, on the left bank of the Danube, 24 
miles north-west of Augsburg. Its principal structures are 
the royal palace, formerly the residence of the bishops of 
Augsburg, the royal gymnasium and Latin school, with 
a library of 75,000 volumes, five churches, two episcopal 
seminaries, a Capuchin monastery, a Franciscan nunnery, 
and a deaf and dumb asylum The university, founded in 
1649, was abolished in 1804, being converted into alyceum. 
The inhabitants, who in 1875 numbered 5029, are engaged 
in cattle-rearing, the cultivation of corn, hops, and fruit, 
ship-building and the shipping trade, and the manufac- 
ture of cloth, paper, and cutlery. Dillingen was taken by 
the Swedes in 1632 and 1648, by the Austrians in 1702, 
and on the 18th July 1800 by the French. 

DIMEHSIOHS. In geometry a line is said to be of 
one dimension, a surface of two, and a solid of three 
dimensions. The use of the word is extended to 
algebraical terms, which are said to be of n dimensions 
with respect to any quantity when that quantity enters to 
the wth power. 

If the term contains several variables, x, y, z, &c., and 
if the sum of the indices of these variables is n, the term 
13 said to be of n dimensions with respect to the system of 
variables x, y, z. 

If all the terms of an equation are of n dimensions with 
respect to the system of variables x, y, z, the equation is 
said to be homogeneous of n dimensions with respect to 
that system of variables. 

The equation mayor may not be homogeneous with respect 
to another system of variables which occur in it, as p, g, r, 
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If all the variables of a system with respect to which the 
equation is homogeneous are increased in the same ratio, 
the equation will still be true. 

The general equations occurring in the application of 
mathematics to natural phenomena are equally true what- 
ever units we employ for the measurement of the different 
quantities which enter into them, provided we employ the 
same units throughout the equation Hence such equations 
must he homogeneous with respect to any system of vari- 
ables which is referred to the same unit, and all quantities 
essentially numerical, such as exponents and exponentials, 
logarithms, angles, and circular and elliptic functions, must 
be of zero dimensions. 

There are two methods of interpreting the equations 
relating to geometry and other concrete sciences 

We may regard the symbols which occur in the equation 
as of themselves denoting lines, masses, times, Ac ; or we 
may consider each symbol as denoting only the numerical 
value of the corresponding quantity, the concrete unit to 
which it is referred being tacitly understood. 

If we adopt the first method we shall often have 
difficulty in iuterprebiug terms which make their appear- 
ance during the calculations. We shall therefore consider 
all the written symbols as mere numerical quantities, and 
therefore subject to all the operations of arithmetic during 
the process of calculation. Eut in the original equations 
and the final equations, in which every term has to he 
interpreted in a physical sense, we must convert every 
numerical expression into a concrete quantity by multiply- 
ing it by the unit of that kind of quantity. 

Thus if we write [L] for the unit of length, that is to 
say, the actual concrete centimetre or foot, and if x denotes 
the numerical value of a certain line, then the complete 
expression for the line is x [L] j and if y, z, &c , are the 
numerical values of other lines, then the complete expres- 
sion for the quantity whose numerical value is x^y^z^ is 

and this quantity is said to he of a -1- yS 4- y dimensions with 
respect to [L], the unit of length. 

There must be as many different units as there are 
different kinds of quantities to be measured, but in all 
dynamical sciences it is possible to define these units in 
terms of the three fundamental units of length, time, and 
mass. We therefore suppose these three fundamental units 
to be given, and deduce all the others from these by the 
simplest attainable definitions. 

The equations at which we arrive must he such that a 
persou of any nation, by substituting for the different 
symbols the numerical values of the quantities as measured 
by his own national units, would obtain a true result. 

This can only he the case if the equation is homogeneous 
with respect to each of the fundamental units. To 
ascertain if it is so we must count the dimensions of every 
term, and for this purpose we must know the dimensions 
of ahy derived units which enter into the equation. The 
theory of the dimensions of physical quantities were first 
stated by Fourier, TMorie de Ohaleur, sec, 160. 

By knowing the dimensions of any quantity we are 
able at once to deduce its numerical value as expressed 
in terms of one system of units from its numerical value as 
given in terms of another system. 

Thus, magnetic measurements have been made according 
to the British system, in which the foot, the gram, and the 
second of mean time are the fundameutal units. Other 
magnetic measurements have been made according to 
systems derived from the French metric system, using the 
metre, centimetre, or millimetre as unit of length, the 
kilogramme, gramme, or milligramme as unit of mass, and 
the second as unit of time In recent times an effort has 
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I been made to procure the adoption for all scientific 
j measurements of a system in which the centimetre, 
gramme, and second are the units. This is sometimes 
referred to as the 0. G S. system, and a copious list of 
examples of the measurement of physical quantities on this 
system, of its comparison with other systems, and of the 
dimensions of quantities occurring in all branches of 
physics, has been prepared by Dr Everett, and published by 
the Physical Society of London and by Taylor and Francis, 
under the title Illustraticns of the G. G. S, System of Units. 

The three fundamental units may be selected each 
independently of the others, in an entirely arbitrary 
maimer. It is possible, however, by taking advantage 
of the permanence of the properties of natural substances, 
so to define the units that one or more of them may he re- 
produced without reference to any material standard at 
present existmg 

Thus, if the density of a standard substance in a 
standard state, such as water when at its maximum 
density under the pressure of its own vapour, is defined 
as the unit of density, then the unit of mass may be 
derived from the unit of length, or vice versa. In this 
system, therefore, the dimensions of mass in terms of 
length are L®, or of length in terms of mass, 

We may define the three fundamental units without 
reference to any actual body, but by means of a natural 
substance such as water. For if the solid, liquid, and 
gaseous states of pure water are in equilibrium in a vessel 
containing no other fluid, the pressure and temperature 
of the system are determinate. We may therefore define 
the unit of density in terms of the density of the hquid 
water under these conditions, and the unit of pressure in 
terms of the pressure in the vessel. We may deduce the 
third unit from the law of gravitation, and define the unit 
of time in terms of the time of revolution of a satellite 
about a sphere having the unit density at a distance equal 
to the radius This time must be calculated from the 
results of experiments on attraction. Having thus obtained 
a density, a pressure, and a time, the magnitudes of which 
are the same under all circumstances, we can derive from 
them standards of length and mass. For the dimensions 
of the unit of density [D] are [ML ], and those of 
the unit of pressure [F] are [ML ^T so that the 
dimensions of [L] are [P^ D ^ t], and those of [M] are 

[p^d"^t']. 

This method of defining the three fundamental units 
is suggested, not as being at all comparable in point of 
accuracy with the usual methods, but as being an example 
of a method independent of the preservation of any 
material standards, whether artificial, as those kept by 
Government, or natural, as the earth, and its time of 
revolution. (j. o. m.) 

DINAJPUK, a district of British India, within the 
K4jsh4hi Kuch-Behar division or commissioner ship, under 
the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, is situated between 24” 
43' 40" and 26” 22' 50" N. lat., and between 88° 4' 0" and 
89° 21' 5" E. long The district, which occupies an area 
of 4126 square miles, is a triangular tract of country with 
the acute angle towards the north, lying between the dis- 
tricts of Jalpdiguri and Kangpur on the E., and Purniah on 
the W. ; on the S. it is bounded by the districts of Bogrd, 
Kijsh^, and Maldah. The country is generally flat, hut 
towards the south becomes undulating, so*me iif the eleva- 
tions being about 100 feet in height. The district is 
traversed in every direction by a network of channels and 
water courses. Along the banks of the Kulik river, the 
undulating ridges and long lines of mango-trees give the 
landscape an aspect of beauty which is not found elsewhere. 

VII — 31 
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Dia^,jpar forms part of the rich arable tract lyrug betweeu 
the Ganges and the southern slopes of the Himalayas. 
Although essentially a fluvial district, it does not possess 
any river navigable throughout the year by boats of 4 tons 
burden. Kice forms the staple agricultural product. It 
consists of three species, the dman or winter rice (the 
great harvest of the year), the dus or autumn rice, and 
the horo or spring rice The drmn, and d^ls rice are each 
subdivided into several varieties The other crops are 
oats, barley, millet, maize, oilseeds, pulses, jute, sugar-cane, 
betel leaf, tobacco, and vegetables The imperial road 
from Barhampur to Ddrjlling runs through the district for 
a distance of about 130 miles, and the nevr IsTorthern 
Bengal State Railway intersects the district for about 30 
miles. The climate of the district, although cooler than 
that of Calcutta, is very unhealthy, and the people have a 
sickly appearance. The worst part of the year is at the 
close of the rains in September and October, during which 
months few of the natives escape fever. The average 
maximum temperature is 92-3°, and the minimum 74'8°. 
The average rainfall la 85 ‘5 4 inches. The population in 
1872 amounted to 1,501,924 souls, equal to 364 persons 
per square mile, — the Hindus forming 46 8 per cent, and 
the Mahometans 52 '8 per cent. 

DiNi.jPTJE, the principal town and administrative head- 
quarters of the above district, is situated on the east bank 
of the Purnabh^ibd, river, in 26° 38' 0" N, lat. and 88° 40' 
46" E, long. The town seems to have declined in import- 
ance of late years. In 1808 it was estimated to contain 
5000 houses ; the census of 1872 returned only 3031. 
Population in 1872 ; — Hindus, 6847 ; Mahometans, 7016 , 
Christians, 99 j others, 80 ; — total (7700 males and 
6342 females), 13,042. The disparity in the x>ropor- 
tion of the sexes arises from the fact that many of the 
shopkeepers and traders have houses in the country where 
they leave their wives and children. 

DIN AN, a town of France, in the department of C6tes 
du Nord, about fifteen miles inland, on the left bank of the 
Ranee. The river is navigable for vessels of 160 tons up 
to the foot of the great granite viaduct which was com- 
pleted in 1852 across the ravine between the town and the 
suburb of Lanvallay. The town has a highly picturesque 
appearance, not only from the posifciou which it occupies on 
the rocky heights above theriver, but also from the numerous 
remains which it still preserves of the architecture of earlier 
days. There are considerable portions of the ancient ram- 
parts and towers ; the castle of the 14th century still looks 
down from its height , and many of the houses in the Rue 
de Jarzuel and the Rue de la Larderie can boast of 
almost equal antiquity. Of the public buildings may be 
mentioned the church of St Sauveur, dating from the 12th 
to the 16th century ; the church of St Malo , the town- 
house, which was formerly a hospital; and the monastery 
of the Capuchins, now used as a benevolent institution. 
Besides a good general trade, the inhabitants carry on the 
manufacture of linen, sailcloth, cotton, thread, beetroot- 
sugar, and salt. About half a mile from the town are the 
ruins of the castle and the Benedictine abbey at Lehon, of 
which the latter is called in the country the Chapelle des 
Beaunianoirs ; near the neighbouring village of St Esprit - 
stands the large lunatic asylum of Les Bas Foins, founded 
in 1836 ; and at no great distance is the now dismantled 
chateau of La Garaye, which was rendered so famous in 
the 18th century by the philanthropic devotion of the count 
and countess whose story is told in Mrs Norton’s well- 
known Xady of La Garays, The principal event in the 
history of Dman is the siege by the English under the 
duke of Lancaster in 1359, during which Duguesclin and 
an English kn’ghl called Thomas of Canterbury engaged 
in single combat. The memory of the Breton hero’s victory 


IS preserved by the name of the Place Duguesclin^ which 
marks the site of the lists Population in 1872, 7469. 

DINANT, a town of Belgium, at the head of an 
arrondissement in the province of Namur, about twelve 
miles south of Namur, ou the railway between that city 
and Givet It occupies a narrow site between the River 
Meuse and a rocky limestone hill which is crowned by a 
castle ; its streets are consequently short and crowded, and 
a considerable number of its houses are built on terraces 
cut out on the declivity. A cathedral of the 13th century, 
richly decorated in the interior, two hospitals, and a Latin 
school are its principal buildings , and among its industrial 
establishments aie paper-mills, glass-factories, salt-refiueries, 
oil-mills, flour-mills, and works for the cutting and polish- 
ing of the black marble which is quarried in the neighbour- 
hood. Population in 1866, 6428. 

Dinant is a place of great antiquity. A church was consecrated 
there m 568, and a second in 604 It did not, however, nse to any 
impoitance till the 11th century. In the 12th century it was 
reckoned a place of great strength, and had attained considerable 
wealth by means of its industry, especially in the manufacture of 
copper wares, which were familiarly known as THnandene In 
1466 Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, took and destroyed the 
town and its fortifications, but, thiee years later, his successor, 
Charles, allowed it to be lehuilt It was taken and pillaged by the 
Pienchin 1554, and again in 1675. By the treaty of Eyswick in 
1697 it was restoied to the Bishop of Lidge, but it was again taken 
by the Fieuch in 1794, and became the capital of an arrondissement 
in the department of Sambre-et-Meuse. 

DINAPUR, a town and military station of Britisb India, 
is situated on the right or south bank of the Ganges, and 
on the East Indian Railway, in the district of Patna, 
province of Behar, about ten miles west of Patna. The 
town, which stretches along the river bank for about 
a mile, consists mostly of thatched cottages, one story high, 
and is not laid out with regard to order or symmetry. 
Seveiul handsome villas, however, surround the place — the 
residences of the European ojB&cers and the richer natives. 
Barracks sufficiently large to accommodate 1200 men are 
situated in Dinapur. In 1867 the sepoy garrison of the 
place took part in the mutiny of that year, but after a con- 
flict with the European troops were forced to retire from 
the town. Population about 18,000. 

DINARCHXJS (AeAapxos), the orator, son of Sostratus, 
was bom at Corinth about 361 b.o (01. 104, 4). Thus, 
like at least one greater member of the decade, Lysias, this 
last of the ten Attic orators was not an Athenian citizen. 
But Ms career at Athens, as a resident alien, was at least 
commenced early in life. When, not more than twenty-five, 
he was already active as a writer of speeches for the law 
courts. He had been the pupil both of Theophrastus and 
of Demetrius Phalereus, and had early gained a certain 
fluent force, and a versatile command of style, which gave 
him some oratorical repute. His first important contact 
with public life was in 324 b,c The Areopagus, after 
inquiry, reported that nine men had taken bribes from 
Harpalus, the fugitive treasurer of Alexander. Ten public 
prosecutors were appointed. Dinarchus wrote, for one or 
more of these prosecutors, the three speeches which are still 
extant — one Against Demosthenes,” one “Against Ansto- 
giton,” one “ Against Philocles.” The authenticity of the 
speech against Demosthenes was indeed denied by 
Demetrius of Magnesia, chiefly on the ground that it is 
largely composed of matter taken from iEschines, Wester- 
mann went further, and doubted the genuineness of all 
three speeches. But Schafer — who justly remarks that the 
absence of originality and of character is itself characteristic 
of Dinarchus — is probably right m accepting the general 
opinion that they are authentic. 

It must always be borne in mind that Dinarchus was a 
Corinthian, a mere resident alien at Athens, whose 
sympathies were in favour of an Athenian oligarchy under 
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Macedoniaii control. Little as tlie man’s life, so far as we 
know of it, engages our respect or esteem, his position must 
at least be broadly distinguished from that of such a man 
as .iEschines, an Athenian citizen who, while his city could 
still be sawed, abetted its enemies — or from, that of such a 
hireling as Demades. In the Harpalus affair, Demosthenes 
was, beyond all reasonable doubt, innocent, and so, pro- 
bably, were others of the accused Yet Hyperides, the most 
fiery of the patriots, was on the same side as Dmarchus. 

Under the regency — for such it really was — of his old 
master, Demetrius Phalereus, Dinarchus had much political 
influence. The years 317-306 b.c, were the most prosper- 
ous of his life On the fall of Demetrius Phalereu.?, 
Dmarchus withdrew into exile at Chaleis in Euboea 
About 292 B c. he ventured to return to Attica, and took 
up his abode with a former associate, Proxenus, m the 
countiy, against whom he afterwards brought an action, ou 
the ground that Proxemis had robbed him of some money 
and plate which he had brought with him. He died at 
Athens, at the age of about seveuty, i e., about 291 b c. 

Dionysius held that, out of 85 exfcaut speeches bearing 
the name of Dinarchus, 58 were genuine, — 28 in public 
causes, 30 in private causes, lu addition to the three 
speeches above mentioned, we have scanty fragments of 
88 more which passed, with at least some authors, under 
his name. The number need not surprise us, when we 
remember that Suidas speaks of 160 speeches of Dinarchus, 
and (following Cmcilius probably) allows 60 as genuine. 
Ho orator of the Attic decade had so httle of an individual 
style, and to no other, consequently, was alien work 
so largely ascribed by the Alexandrian critics. Dinarchus 
imitated by turns the style of Lysias, of Hyperides, of 
Demosthenes. As Dionysius says of him, oiSh/ ovre kowov 
oijT iSlov he had no general stamp of his own, no 

distinctive trait. He was neither an inventor, like Lysias, 
Isocrates, and Isaeus, nor a perfecter like iEsehines, Hy- 
perides, and Demosthenes. He is called by Hermogenes 
0 KpiOivos metaphor taken either from 

barley compared with wheat, or, better perhaps, from beer 
compared with wine, — a Demosthenes whose strength is 
rougher, and who has neither the flavour nor the sparkle. 

Our best MSS. are the Godex Onppsianus and the Codex Ozomensis I 
(containing also imtiphon, Andoddes, Isseus, Lycurgus) The 
three extant orations, with the fragment ascribed to Demades, ed | 
F. Blass, Lips. 1871. The fragments m Baiter and Sauppe’s | 
Oratores Attia, vol li 

DIHGWALL, a royal burgh of Scotland, the county 
town of Eoss-shire, 15 miles north-west of Inverness, at the 
junction of the Sutherland and Dingwall and Skye railways. 
It occupies a low situation at the upper end of Cromarty 
Eirth, where the valley of Strathpeffer uaites with the 
alluvial lauds at the mouth of the Conan. Though a 
neatly built and thriving place, it has nothing special to 
show except the curious old town-house, a few remains of 
the ancient mansion-house of the powerful family of Koss, 
and an obelisk 57 feet in height, erected to the memory of 
George, first earl of Cromarty. Dingwall, like so many 
towns on the same coast, is of Horse origin, and its name 
in Scandinavian signifies the Court Hill. In Gaehc it is 
known as Inbhir-pheoran, or the mouth of the Peffer. Its 
charter, granted by Alexander II, was renewed by James 
IV. It unites with Tain, Dornoch, Wick, Kirkwall, and 
Cromarty in retnrning one member to Parliament. Popula- 
tion in 1871, 2125. 

DIHKELSBtJHL, a town of Bavaria, in the depart- 
ment '^of Mittelfranken, or Middle Eranconia, on the 
Wdrnitz, about 40 miles by rail from Donauworth, where 
the river joins the Danube. It is an important centre 
both of civil and ecclesiastical administration, and has a 
Roman catholic and a Protestant church, a Latin and 
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industrial school, and several benevolent institutions. The 
inhabitants carry on the manufacture of gloves, stockings, 
and other articles, and deal largely m cattle Eortified by 
Henry L, Dinkelsbuhl received in 1305 the same municipal 
rights as Ulm, and obtained in 1351 the position of a free 
imperial city, which it retained till 1803. Its municipal 
code, the Dinhelsbuhler Reckt, printed in 1536, and re- 
published in a revised form in 1738, contained a very 
extensive collection of laws on matters both of public and 
private interest Population m 1876, 5238. 

DIHOCRATES (called by Pliny Dinochares), a Greek 
architect, who lived in the reign of Alexander the Great. 
He apphed to that king’s courtiers for an introduction to 
the Macedonian kmg, but was put off from time to times 
with vain promises. Impatient at the delay, he is said to 
have laid aside his usual dress, besmeared his body witli 
oil in the manner of an athlete, thrown a lion’s skin over 
his shoulders, and, with his head adorned with a wreatli 
of palm branches, and a club in bis hand, made his way 
through a dense crowd which surrounded the royal tribunal 
to the place where the king was dispensing justice. 
Amazed at the strange sight, Alexander asked him who he 
was. He replied that he had come into the royal presence 
to make known a scheme which would be worthy of the 
consideration of the greatest monarch in the world. Out 
of Mount Athos, a mountain rising like a pyramid to a 
height of 6780 feet topped with a cone of white iLnestone, he 
proposed to construct the gigantic figure of a man, holding 
a large city in his right hand, while m his left he held a 
gigantic tank large enough to contain all the water from 
the brooks m the peninsula. The story goes that the king 
was not displeased with the idea, but, as he thought it 
chimerical, it came to nothing. Alexander, however, was 
so dehghted with the man, and with his bold and daring 
conceptions, that he carried Dinocrates with him when he 
went on his campaigns against Darius He was employed 
by the king to design and lay out the city of Alexandria. 
This city was founded in 332 b.o., but the untimely death 
of Dinocrates prevented it from assuming the propor- 
tions intended by its designer. The Ephesians, whose 
temple of Diana had just been burnt down, employed him in 
its reconstruction. But perhaps the most original of all his 
conceptions was his design for a temple to Arsmoe, wife of 
Ptolemy II., king of Egypt, The roof of the building was 
to have been composed of a mass of loadstones, strong 
enough to hold floating in tJie air, and suspended within 
it, an iron statue of the queen. 

DIHORNIS (Setvos, terrible, and opvi?, bird), a genus of 
gigantic Struthious birds, believed to be extinct, w'hich in 
post-Pliocene times must have formed a principal feature in 
the fauna of New Zealand. Their remains are found in 
greatest abundance in the provinces of Otago and Canter- 
bury, often strewn in great profusion over the surface of 
the ground, but more usually met with buried in alluvial 
deposits, and m swamps ; and they indicate that many of 
the species attained a huge size — thus the tibia of Dvnorivis 
gigeenteus measures about a yard m length, and the bird 
itself ninat have stood 10 or 11 feet high. Another 
species, Dinornis elephantopus, although less in height, 
possessed, according to Professor Owen, the most massive 
skeleton in the entire order of birds, its toe bones almost 
rivalling those of the elephant. Wing bones are believed 
to have been entirely wanting m those species which ubw 
constitute the genus Dinornis, as also the fourth toe, winch 
is present along with rudimentary wing bones in the species 
winch have been placed in the new genus Palapteryx, 
Among living birds Dinornis agrees mosfr*closeIy with the 
Apteryx, the diminutive living representative in Hew 
7ipaDTid of this gigantic race of bipeds, while somewhat 
resembling the emeu and cassowary in the formation of 
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the feathers. Judging from their general structure, and 
from the habits of their nearest living allies, these great 
wingless birds may be supposed to have inhabited the 
plains and hillsides rather than the forests of New Zealand, 
and to have been omnivorous, feeding indiscriminately on 
seeds and roots, lizards and insects. Crop-stones are often 
found in little heaps beside their skeletons, and as these 
are geneially such stones as occur lu the neighbourhood, it 
has been inferred that the Dinornis was comparatively 
stationary in its habits. New Zealand has been so 
thoroughly explored in recent years as to render it highly 
impiohable that the moa, as the Dmornis is called by the 
Maons, will yet be found alive, but there seems sufficient 
reason for believing that its final extinction may have taken 
place since the arrival of the Maori race in New Zealand 
The hfaoris have only been settled there for about five 
centuries, yet they have traditions regarding moa hunting, 
its bones are found in ancient cooking ovens, and many 
specimens have been obtained in which portions of the skm 
with feathers attached are still preserved An egg has also 
been recently found containing the bones of the chick, and 
another measuring 10 inches long and 7 inches broad was 
taken from a grave, where it rested in the hands of a human 
skeleton. There is evidence of the coexistence in New 
Zealand of about 20 species of moas during post-Pliocene 
times, and this, as A. R. Wallace remarks, points to the 
conclusion that New Zealand was at one time a much 
more extensive land than it now is ; while the fact, that 
recently remains of the Dmornis have been found m a post- 
Pliocene deposit in Queensland strengthens the supposition 
that when the moa flourished Austraha and New Zealand 
formed portions of one continent. 

DINOTHERIUM, an extinct mammal, fossil remains 
of which occur in the Miocene beds of Prance, Germany, 
Greece, and Northern India. These until lately con- 
sisted exclusively of teeth and the bones of the head. 
An entire skull, obtained from the Epplesheim beds of 
Hesse Darmstadt in 1836, measured feet in length and 
3 feet in breadth, and thus indicated an animal exceeding 
the elephant in size. Its upper jaw was destitute of incisor 
and canine teeth, hat possessed 5 molars on each side, with 
a corresponding number in the jaw beneath. Its most 
remarkable feature, however, consisted in the front part of 
the lower jaw being bent downwards and bearing two tusk- 
like incisors also directed downwards and backwards. 
Judging from these remains Professor Owen placed the 
Dinotherinm among the proboscidean mammals ; De 
Blainville, on the other hand, regarded it as an aq[uatic 
animal, destitute of legs, and somewhat resembling tbe 
manatee, — its reversed tusks having probably been used to 
moor the creature to the bank of the streams it frequented, 
or to assist it in leaving the water The recent discovery, 
however, of limb bones, decidedly proboscidean in type, 
and supposed to belong to the Dinotherinm, supports 
the view that these creatures were more akin to the 
elephant and mastodon than to the manatee. 

DIOCESE, from the Greek StoAjycrt? — primarily mean- 
ing administration, then the territorial circumscription in 
which administration was exercised' — was first used to 
denote the Greek provinces of the Roman empire, or more 
properly the portion of a province ruled by a proprietor. 
Thus Cicero had, besides Cilicia, three “ dioceses ” in Asia. 
Bingham (lib. ix. c. 1) says that the division of the empire 
into clerical dioceses was in the time of Constantine, 
whereas the division into provinces was much anterior, 
He goes on to show that the primitive church followed 
exactly the example of the empire in her territorial arrange- 
ments. As in every metropolis of each province there was 
a magistrate with authority over the magistrates of each 
city, so in every metropolis there was a bishop, whose 


authority extended over the entire province, who was thence 
called “ metropolitan,” or “ primate,” as being the first or 
principal bishop of the province. And everywhere the 
episcopal sees were under the authority of the bishop of the 
civil metropolis, except in Africa, where the primate was 
usually the senior bishop of the province. The term 
“ diocese,” however, was sometimes used in the more com- 
prehensive, and the term province in the less comprehen- 
sive sense, as appears from the Notitia dignitatum Imperii, 
drawn up, as it would seem, in the time of the emperors 
Arcadius and Honorius (see Bingham, loc at.) The 
territorial division, however, as given in the Notitia, was 
purely civil. But Bingham tells us that, though we have 
no equally ancient account of the ecclesiastical division of 
the empire, yet if we compare the fragmentary hits of in- 
formation which may be picked out of the acts of and 
subscriptions to the earlier councils with later notices, it 
will be seen that the ecclesiastical very exactly followed 
the civil distribution. 

It may he mentioned that, before the 4th century, the 
term “ parish”— TrapotKta — was often used indiscriminately 
with the word “ diocese,” a circumstance which has caused 
ecclesiastical antiquarians to expend much erudition in 
showing that, despite the confusion of terms, the thing 
intended corresponded to our idea of a diocese, and not to 
our idea of a parish. 

The uncertainty with regard to the number and circum- 
scription of the English ecclesiastical dioceses under the 
Romans is great, and the information attainable fragmen- 
tary. At the council of Arles, held in the year 314, the 
bishop of York, the bishop of London, and the bishop “ de 
colonia Lmdi,” probably Lincoln, are recorded to have 
been present. But the changes in the number and terri- 
torial circumscription following the Saxon invasion — and 
not yet finally completed — ^were so great that volumes of 
minute antiquarian investigation would be needed to trace 
— in so far as it may be still possible to trace — the 
progress of nomenclature and delimitation of the various 
dioceses of Britain from the first establishment of them to 
the present day. 

The division of dioceses found to be too large to be con- 
veniently admmistered by one bishop was practised from 
very early times, as may be seen by the decrees of a council 
held in Portugal about the middle of the 6th century. 
Another reason for dividing a diocese, and establishing a 
new see, has been recognized by the church as duly exist- 
ing “ if the sovereign should think fit to endow some 
principal village or town with the rank and privileges of a 
city” (Bingham, lib. xvii. c. 5). But there are canons 
for the punishment of such as might induce the sovereign 
so to erect any town into a city, solely with the view of 
becoming bishop thereof. Nor could any diocese he 
divided without the consent of the primate. 

In the countries more immediately subjected to the 
Roman pontiff the multiplication of dioceses has been 
excessive, the number of them in the apostolic dominions 
being no less than 68, while the Roman Church reckons in 
the whole of Europe (exclusive of the English, but inclusive 
of the Irish sees) 578 sees. 

DIOCLETIAN. Valeeius Diocletianxjs (246-313), 
Roman emperor, was born of obscure parents near Salona, 
in Dalmatia, and reigned from 284 to 305 a.d. He 
entered the army and served with high distinction, held 
important commands under the emperors Probus and 
Aurelian, and accompanied Carus to the Persian war. 
After the death of Numerianus he was chosen emperor by 
the troops at Chalcedon, and slew with his own hands 
Arrius Aper, the prefect of the prsetorians. His advent 
to the throne marks the commencement of the era of 
Diocletian, August 29, 284. Having been installed at 
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l^icomedia, Ke received general acknowledgment after tke 
murder of Carimis. He appointed Maximian Augustus in 
286, and Constantins CHoriis and Galerius, Caesars in 292. 
Eack of tke four rules was placed at a separate capital — 
Treves, SirmLmu, Milan, Nicomedia. This amounted to an 
entirely new organization of the empire, on a plan com- 
mensurate with the work of government which it now had 
to effect. At the age of fifty-nme, ezhausted with labour, 
lie abdicated his sovereignty on May 1, 305, and retired 
to Salona, the place of his birth, where he died eight years 
afterwards. His reign was memorable for the persecution 
of the Christians. 

DIODATI, GrioVANOT (1576-1649), a Swiss theologian 
of the Beformed Church, was born at Geneva on the 6th 
June 1576 of a noble family originally belonging to Lucca, 
which liad been expatriated for the profession of 
Protestantism. In his youth he distinguished himself as 
a biblical scholar, and at the age of tweuty-oue he was 
nominated Professor of Hebrew at Geneva on the recom- 
mendation of Beza, In 1608 he became a pastor, or parish 
minister, at Geneva, and in the foUowmg year he succeeded 
Beza as professor of theology. As a preacher he was 
eloquent, bold, and fearless, with his full share of the 
intolerance that prevailed among Ms party at Geneva. He 
held a high place among the reformers of Geneva, by whom 
he was sent on a mission to France m 1614. He had 
previously visited Italy, and made the acquaintance of 
Sarpi and Fulgenzio, whom he endeavoured tmsuccessfaUy 
to engage in a reformation movement. In 1618-19 he 
attended the Synod of Dort, and took a prominent part in 
its deliberations, being one of the six divines appointed to 
draw up the account of its proceedings. He was a 
thorough Calvinist, and entirely sympathized with the con- 
denmation of the Armmians. in 1645 he resigned his 
professorship, and he died at Geneva on the 3d October 
1649. Diodatiis chiefly celebrated as the author of the 
translation of the Bible into Italian which appeared in 
1603. Another edition with notes was issued in 1607. 
As a translator he possessed the primary qualification of a 
competent knowledge of the original, but his work was 
rather a paraphrase than a translation, and his notes were 
those of a theologian rather than of a critic. He also un- 
dertook a translation of the Bible into French, which i 
appeared with notes in 1644. Among his other works 
were his Annotationes in BiUia (1607), of which an | 
English translation was published in London in 1648, and 
various polemical treatises, such as De fiditio PontiJiciortcTii 
Purgatorio, 1619 3 Pe justa Secessione Reformatorum ah 
JEcclesia Romana, 1628; Be Antichnsto, &c. He also 
pubhshed French translations of Sarpi’s History of the 
Council of Trent, and of Edwm Sandys’s Account of the 
State of Religion in the West. 

DIODOKXJS, named SicuLns, a Greek historian, bom 
at Agyrium in Sicily. Of his hfe we know nothing except 
what he himself has narrated, that, in prosecution of his 
historical researches, he undertook frequent and dangerous 
j ourneys, and studied Latin at Rome, His history occupied 
thirty years in writing, and was at last completed in forty 
books. From intern^ evidence it is certain that it was 
written after the death of Julius Caesar ; but the passages 
which show him to have survived the alteration of the 
calendar by Augustus are generally regarded as spurious. 
His history, to which, from its comprehensive plan, he has 
given the title of Bibliotheca, is divided into three parts. 
The first treats of the inythic history of the non-HeUenic, 
and afterwards of the Hellenic tribes ; the second section 
ends with Alexander’s dqath ; and the third continues the 
history as far as the beginning of Caesar’s Gallic war. Of 
this extensive work there are still extant only the first fi^ye 
books, treating of the mythic history of the Eg:^tiaiw,.i 
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Assyrians, .Ethiopians, and Greeks ; and also from the 1 1th 
to the 20th book inclnsive, begminng with the second 
Persian war, and ending with the history of the successors 
of Alexander, previously to the partition of the Macedonian 
empire. The rest exists only in fragments which have 
been collected by Photius. The faults of Diodorus ansa 
principally from the gigantic nature of the undertaking, 
the cumbrous nature of the materials, and the awkward 
form of a n nals into which he has thrown his narrative. 
He has been at little pains to sift his materials, and hence 
frequent repetitions and contradictions may be found in 
the body of the work. As a critic, he seems to have been 
altogether ignorant of the ethical advantages of history, 
and shrinks from administering praise or blame to the 
persons whose history he writes. In the chronology of the 
strictly historical penod he is occasionally maccurate , and 
the poetical myths which take the place of the early history 
axe related with aU the gravity of historical detail. His 
narrative is without colouring, and monotonous , and his 
simple and clear diction, which stands intermediate 
between pure Attic and the colloquial Greek of his tune, 
enables us to detect in the narrative the undigested frag- 
ments of the materials which he employed. The parti- 
culars, however, which he has handed down are valuable, 
as enabling us in several points to rectify the errors of 
Livy, 

The best editions of Diodorus are 'Wesseling’s, 2 vols., Amstel. 
1746 , that printed at Deux-Ponts, 11 vols,, 1796-1801 , Eichstadt’s 
(to book xiv) 2 vols., Halle, 1802-4 ; and Dindorf’s, 6 vols,, 
Leips 1828-31. 

DIOGENES, of Apolloma in Crete, a celebrated natural 
philosopher who flourished at Athens about 460 b.c. He was 
a pupil of Anaximenes and a contemporary of .Anaxagoras, 
The fragments of his writings have been collected together 
by Panzerbieter. He beheved air to be the source of all 
bemg, and all other substances to be derived from it by 
condensation and rarefaction. His chief advance upon the 
doctrines of his muster is that he asserted air, the primal 
force, to be inteUigence — ” the air which stirred withmhim 
not only prompted but instructed The air as the origin 
of all things is necessarily an eternal, imperishable sub- 
stance, but as soul it is also necessarily endowed with 
consciousness,” Mr Lewes and Mr Grote assign to him 
a higher place in the evolution of philosophy than either 
Hegel or Schwegler. 

DIOGENES (about 412-223 B.C.), the famous Cynic 
philosopher, was the son of Icesias, a money-changer of 
Smope in Pontua. Having been detected in adulterating 
coin, his father and he were compelled to leave their native 
city. According to another account, however, Icesias died 
in prison, and Diogenes fled to Athens with a single 
attendant. On his arrival in that city he dismissed Lis 
attendant with the piquant question, If Manes could Jive 
without Diogenes, why not Diogenes without him ? ” and 
on the same principle he denuded himself of aU superfluous 
dress, furniture, and even ideas. A wooden bowl, which, 
with Ms cloak and wallet, formed his only movables, is 
said to have been immediately discarded when he saw a 
boy drinkmg water from the hollow of his hand. The 
fame of Antisthenes soon attracted Mm to Cynosarges, and 
the pertinacity with which, for the sake of wisdom, he not 
only endured the scoffs but volunteered to submit to the 
blows of the great teacher, soon procured him a favourable 
reception from the whole Cynical school. Tl^he fevourite 
pupfi, however, soon outstripped Ms master in Ihe ex- 
travagancies of Ms life, and the pungent keenness of Ms 
sarcasms. That he took up his abode in a cask belonging 
to the temple of Cybele is a circumstance liable to 
suspicion, from being more frequently alluded to by the 
Batirists than by the biographers of Diogenes. That bo 
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used to inure himself to the vicissitudes of the weather by 
rolling himself in hot sand in summer, and in winter by 
embracing statues covered with snow, are facts resting on 
the authority of all the ancient historians. His numerous 
witty apophthegms are preserved by Diogenes Laertius. 
After his voyage to ^Egina, during which he fell into the 
hands of pirates, who sold him as a slave in Crete, the 
conduct of Diogenes appears in a much less ridiculous 
light. With characteristic boldness he proclaimed to his 
captors that he knew no trade except “ to govern men,” 
and wished to be sold “to a man that wanted a master.” 
Such a purchaser he seems to have found in Xeniades, who 
took Mm to Corinth to superintend the education of his 
children. There he spent the rest of his life , and he is said 
to have reached an extreme old age. There at the Isthmian 
games he taught the assemhled concourse in the Kraneion ; 
and thither he attracted a crowd of disciples when 
Antisthenes had ceased to tickle their ears in Oynosarges 
There, too, m all probability, his famous interview with 
Alexander took place, in which the only favour he had to 
beg of the prince was that be would nob stand between him 
and the sun, — when Alexander is said to have exclaimed, 
“If I were not Alexander, I would he Diogenes.” To 
Athens Diogenes seems never to have returned. Of his 
death, which is said to have taken place on the same day 
with that of Alexander the Great, there are various con- 
flicting accounts. That he perished hy the bite of a dog, 
or from the immoderate use of raw flesh, or by his own 
hand, is now generally disbelieved. It is more probable 
that his death was calm, and peaceful ; and lu spite of his 
desire to be thrown to the beasts of the field, he received 
from Xeniades an honourable interment. In the days of 
Pausanias the Corinthians pointed with pride to his grave, 
and on the isthmus there was a pillar erected to his 
memory, on which, as the self-chosen symbol of his life, 
there rested a ‘dog of Parian marble. His alleged con- 
nection with Lais, and the open indecencies of which he is 
said to have been guilty, have thrown a shade upon his 
character. The former is, however, it must be confessed, 
exceedingly improbable ; and the latter charge was undoubt- 
edly exaggerated, if it was not originated by the shameless 
excesses of the later Cynics. The Cynics answered argu- 
ments by facts. When some one was arguing in support 
of Zeno of Elea’s notion lespectiiig the impossibility of 
movement, Diogenes rose and walked. Definitions might 
prove that there was no motion, but definitions were only 
verbal, and could be answered by facts. This appeal to 
common sense, the argummtum ad hacilhm, was of more 
value and importance m ethical than in speculative 
philosophy. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS, the biographer of the Greek 
philosophers, is supposed by some to have received his 
surname from the town of Laorte in Cilicia, and hy others 
from the Roman family of the Laertii. Of the circum- 
stances of his life we know nothing. The date at which 
he wrote — probably the reign of Septimius Severus 
(193-211) — ^is known only from conjecture. His own 
opinions are equally uncertain. By some he was regarded 
as a Christian ; but it seems more probable that he was an 
Epicurean. The work by which he is known professes to 
give an account of the lives and sayings of the Greek 
philosophers. Although it is at best an uncritical and 
unphilosophical compilation, its value, as giving us an 
insight into the private life of the Greek sages, justly led 
Montaigne to exclaim that he wished that instead of one 
Laertius there had been a dozen. In the commencement 
of the work he divides philosophers into the Ionic and 
Italic schools. The biographies of the former begin with 
Anaximander, and end with Olitomachus, Theophrastus, 
and Ohrysippus ; the latter^ begins with Pythagoras, and 
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ends with Epicurus, The Soeratic school, with its various 
branches, is classed with the Ionic ; while the Eleatics and 
sceptics are treated under the Italic. The whole of the 
last book is devoted to Epicurus. From the statements of 
Buriaeus, the text of Laertius seems to have been much 
fuller than that which we now possess ; and hopes have 
been entertained of obtaining a more complete copy. 

The best modem edition is that of Hnhner, Leipsic, 2 vols. 8vo, 
1828-31 

DIOMEDES, son of the impetuous Tydeus, is a hero of 
the .^toiian and Argo -Theban legends. He is in the Ihad 
the leader of the tribes which belong to the government of 
the Amythonidae. A favourite of Athene, from whom he 
received the gift of immortality, he does not spare even 
gods if she is standing by his side He carried off the 
Trojan Palladium and brought it to Argos, where it was 
pieaerved by his descendants He was known in many 
other places as a devotee of Athene and a supporter of her 
worship. In Argos his shield was carried through the 
town as a relic on the festival of Athene A temple of 
j Athene Anemotis (the storm ruler) was said to have been 
I founded by him. He was worshipped in several parts of 
Italy, and in Salamis in Cyprus Indeed he may be said 
generally to belong bo the worship of Athene in so far as 
she is the goddess of stoim and war. 

DION, of Syracuse (408-353 bo), was the son of 
Hippaunus, and brother-in-law of Dionysius the Elder. In 
his youth he was an ardent admirer and diligent pupil of 
Plato, whom Dionysius had invited to Syracuse ; and he 
used every effort to xiromote the carrying out of his master’s 
maxims in. the administration of the fongdom. His near 
relationship to the despot gave him great influence at com t, 
and also enabled him to amass considerable wealth. 
Accordingly, on the accession of the younger Dionysius, 
the stern morality of the philosopher stood in marked con- 
trast to the dissolute character of the prince. An 
antagonism thus silently sprung up between the two ; and 
the proposal of Dion to invite Plato again to Syracuse was 
made the occasion of an open ruptuie. To counteract the 
influence of that distinguished philosopher, the enemies of 
Dion obtained the recall of the historian Philzstus, who 
had already signalized himself as a faithful supporter of 
despotic power. This artful courtier quickly regained his 
ascendency ovei the mind of Dionysius, and was at length 
successful lU procuring the banishment of Dion. The 
exiled philosopher retired to Athens, where he was at first 
permitted to enjoy his revenues in peace ; but the interces- 
sions of Plato served to exasperate the tyrant, and at length 
provoked him to confiscate the property of Dion, and give 
his wife to another. This last outrage roused Dion to seek 
the liberation of his country by force of arms. Assembling 
a small force at Zacynthus, he sailed to Sicily, and, in the 
absence of Dionysius, was received with demonstrations of 
joy. He succeeded in defeating the forces of the tyrant, 
but was himself soon after supplanted by the intrigues of 
Heraclides. Again he was banished; but the incompetency 
of the new leader soon led to his recall. He had, however, 
scarcely made himself master of Sicily when the people 
began to express their discontent with his tyrannical con- 
duct, and he was assassinated by Caliphus, an Athenian 
who had accompanied him in his expedition. 

DIOH CASSIUS COCCEIANUS, the celebrated his- 
torian of Rome, was born at Niciiea in Bithyma, 156 A.D. 
His father’s name was Cassius Apronianus, and by his 
mother’s side be was the grandson of Dion Chrysostom, 
who also obtained the surname of Cocceianus. When a 
young man he accompanied his father to Cilicia, of which 
he had the administration ; and on his father’s death 
he went to Rome, where in the last year of the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, or immediately after the death of that 
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emperor, he was received into the senate. During the 
reign of Commodns, Dion continued to practise as an 
advocate at the Eoman bar, and held the offices of Eedile 
and quaestor. He was raised to the praetorship "by Pertinax, 
but did not assume office till the reign of Septimius 
Severus, with whom he was for a long time on the most 
intimate footing. By Macrinus he was intrusted with the 
administration of Pergamus and Smyrna 3 and on his return 
to Eome he was raised to the consulship about 220. 
After this he obtained the proconsulship of Africa, and 
again on his return was sent as legate successively to 
Dabnatia and Pannonia. He was raised a second time to 
the consulship by Alexander Severus, in 229 ; but under 
precext of suffering from a diseased foot, he soon after 
retired ro Hicsea, where he died. The date of his death is 
unknown. Previous to writing his history Dion Cassius 
had inscribed to the Emperor Severus an account of various 
dreams and prodigies which had presaged his elevation to 
the throne, and had also wntten a biography of the Emperor 
Commodus, which was afterwards incorporated into his 
larger work. The history of Eome, which consisted of 80 
books, — and, after the example of Livy, was divided into 
decades, — began with the landing of jEneas in Italy, and was 
continued as far as the opening of the reign of Alexander 
Severus. The first 24 books exist only m fragments j 
from the 36th to the 54th, the work is extant complete ; 
from the 55th to the 60th, it is probably an abridgment, 
and besides these, parts of the Tlst and 75th books have 
ialso beenrecovered. The diligence of Dion as an historian 
is undoubted, and the various important offices which he 
held under the emperors gave him valuable opportunities 
for historical investigation. Although more phUosopMcal 
than the compilations of the mere annalist, his work is not 
remarkable for vigour of judgment or critical acumen. His 
style is far clearer than that of Thucydides, whom he took 
as his model ; hut his diction is full of Latinisms 
His history was first published in a Latin translation by N. 
Leomcenus, Venice, 1626 The best modern edition is that of 
Sturz, Leipsic, 1824-43, which, contains the Excerpta Faticana 
Various other wntings, such as a Eiatoi'y ofP&rsia, Eniodia or Itmtr- 
anes, a Ja/b of Aman, Getica, and a work on the Emperor Trajan, 
are attributed to Dion Cassius, hut in all prohahihty without founda- 
tion. The substance of his history is reproduced m the annals of 
Zonaras. 

DIOJJ' CHEYSOSTOM (le., golden mouthed), (e. 50- 
117), was bom at Prusa, in Bithynia, about the middle of 
the jLst century. He visited Egypt with his father at an 
early period of his hfe, and went to Eome during the reign 
of Domitian Being implicated in a plot against the tyrant, 
Dion fled from the capital, and wandered about in Thrace, 
Mysia, Scythia, and the other countries of the Getse, with 
only Plato’s Pkcedo and Demosthenes On the Mmbassy in 
his possession, till the accession of Nerva, when he 
was allowed to return. With Herva and Trajan he 
continued on the most friendly footing. He retired to 
Prusa for a short time ; but having been accused of 
peculation and treason, he returned to Eome, where he re- 
mained till his death. Eighty orations of his are extant 
entire, and there are fragments of about fifteen others 
They are written in a lucid and elegant style, and treat 
mostly of political, ethical, and mythological subjects. 

DIONYSIA, or BaoohaitaIjIa, were festivals in honour of 
Dionysus {q.v.) generally, but in particular the term refers 
to the festivals celebrated in Attica and by the branches 
of the Attic-Ionic race in the islands and in Asia Minor 
In Attica there were two festivals annually. (1) The lesser 
Dionysia, or ra /car Sypous, were held in the country places 
where the vine was grown in the month of December. 
This was a vintage festival, and was accompanied by songs, 
dance, phallus processions, and the impromptu performances 
of itinerant players, who with others from the city thronged 
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to take part in the excitement of the rustic sports. ( 2 ) 
The greater Dionysia, or ra kv ao-rei, were held in the city 
of Athens in the month of March. This was a festival of 
joy at the departure of winter and the promise of summer, 
Dionysus being regarded as having delivered the people 
from the wants and troubles of winter. The religious act 
of the festival was the conveying of the ancient image of 
the god, which had been brought from Eleutheras to 
Athens, from the ancient sanctuary of the Lenseon to 
another sanctuary, with a chorus of boys and a procession 
carrying masks and singing the dithyramhus. The cul- 
mination of the festival was in the production of tragedies, 
comedies, and satiric dramas in the great theatre of 
Dionysus. Besides the Dionysia strictly so called, there 
were also the Lencea and Anthestejia, both held in honour 
of this god, the former in January and the latter in 
Eebruary. 

DIONYSIUS, the Elder {c. 430-367 b.g ), tyrant of 
Syracuse, was born about 430 b c He began life as a 
clerk in a public office, and first took part in political 
affairs during the dissensions that followed the destruction 
of the Athenian expedition. He was wounded in the 
attempt of Hermocrates to seize upon Syracuse ; and, 
during the disasters inflicted by the Carthaginians who had 
invaded the island, he succeeded, along with Philistus and 
Hipparinus, in procuring the deposition of the Sicilian 
generals, and was himself included in the number appointed 
in their stead. By intriguing with the inhabitants of Gela, 
which he had been sent to relieve, and spreading insinua- 
tions of treachery in regard to his colleagues, he was 
ultimately invested with the supreme command ; and by 
the help of a large body-guard he soou made himself 
ludependent of the popular opinion. Pestilence having 
thinned the Carthaginian army, Dionysius, in spite of his 
ill success, found no difficulty in procuring peace (405 B.C.). 
In the stronghold of Ortygia he defied the machinations of 
his enemies, until, partly from defeats and partly from 
dissensions, the opposition died away. After a success- 
ful expedition against Naxos, Catana, and Leontini, his 
eflforts were directed against Carthage. (See Cabtha.ge). 
He also earned an expedition against Ehegium and its 
allied cities in Magna Grsecia. In one campaign, in which 
he was joined by the Lucanians, he devastated the 
territories of Thuni, Croton, and Locri. After a protracted 
siege he took Ehegium, 387 b.o., and sold the inhabitants 
as slaves He joined the Illyrians in an unsuccessful 
attempt to plunder the temple of Delphi, and also pillaged 
the temple of Caere on the Etruscan coast. In the 
Peloponnesian war he espoused the side of the Spartans. 
Not content with his military renown, Dionysius aspired 
also to poetical glory. His poems were hissed at the 
Olympic games 3 but having gained a prize for tragic 
poetry at Athens, he was so elated that he engaged in a 
debauch which proved fatal (367 B c.) His life was written 
by Philistus, but the work has unfortunately perished. 

DIONTSIHS, the Younger, ascended the throne of Syra- 
cuse at his father’s death, in 367 b.c. He was dnven 
from the kingiorn by Dion, and fled to Locri , but during 
the commotions which followed the assassination of that 
leader, he managed to make himself master of Syracuse. 
On the arrival of Timoleon he was compelled to surrender 
and retire to Corinth (343 b.c,), where he spent thfe rest of 
his days in poverty. 

DIONYSIUS, of Halicarnassus, was born about the 
middle of the first century b.o His father’s name was 
Alexander, Prom the introduction to his great work we 
learn that he went to Italy after the termination of the 
civil wars, and spent fWenty-two years in preparing 
materials for his history, wAich is entitled Arckceologia, 
and embraced the history of Rome from the mythical period 
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to fhe beginning of the first Punic war. It was divided 
into twenty books, — of which the first nine remain entire, 
the tenth and eleventh are nearly complete, and the 
remaining books only exist in fragments. In the first three 
books of Appian, and in the Camillus of Plutarch, much of 
Dionysius has undoubtedly been embodied. As an historian 
he is minute and painstaking ; but his attempts to 
Grecianize the early history of Home, that the Greeks 
might in some measure he reconciled to a foreign yoke, 
render his accuracy more than suspicious. Dionysius was 
also the author of a treatise on rhetoric, which, with his 
criticisms on Thucydides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isseus, 
Dinarchus, Plato, and Demosthenes, have been preserved 
The best editions of his works are those of Hudson and 
Reiske. The rhetorical works have been edited separately, 
by Gros and by Westermann. 

DIONYSIUS, the Areopagite, according to Suidas, 
was an Athenian hybiith, and eminent for his literary 
attainments. He studied first at Athens, and afterwards 
at Heliopolis in Egypt. While in the latter city, he beheld 
that remarkahle eclipse of the sun, as he terms it, which 
took place at the death of Christ, and exclaimed to his 
friend Apollophaues, ^ to deiov irdcrx'^h 7 tS iraa-xpvTt 
(Tv/xirdarxeL, Either the Divinity suffers, or sympathizes 
with some sufferer.” He further details that, after 
Dionysius returned to Athens, he was admitted into the 
Areopagus, and, having embraced Christianity about oO 
A.D , was constituted bishop of Athens by the apostle Paul 
(Acts xvii. 34). Aristides, an Athenian philosopher, 
asserts that he suffered martyrdom — a fact generally 
admitted by historians, hut the precise period of his 
death, whether under Domitian, Tra 3 an, or Adrian, is not 
certain. A writer in later times attempted to personate 
the Areopagite, and contrived to pass his productions on 
the Christian world as of the apostolic age, thereby greatly 
influencing the spirit of both the Eastern and Western 
Churches. These writings consist of a book called The 
Celestial Hiemrchy , another Of the JOcclesiastical Hier- 
archy ^ A Treatise on the Twine Hames , another Of 
Mystical Divinity , and Ten JEpistles. Different opinions 
have been held as to the real author of these productions. 
They were ascribed, at an early period, to Apolhnaris, 
bishop of Laodicea, in the 4th century. The resemblance 
between the Areopagitica and the writings of Proclus 
and Plotinus is so great that it is probable the Psendo- 
Dionysms did not write much earlier than the 5th century. 
The first uncontroverted occasion on which these supposi- 
titious writings are referred to, is in the conference between 
the Severians (a sect of Eutychians) and the Catholics, 
held in the emperor Justinian’s palace, 632 A.D., in which 
they are quoted by the heretical party. 

DIONYSIUS, surnamed Penegetes, from his being 
the author of a Trepnjyrja-ig r^s yr}?, containing a descrip- 
tion of the whole earth in hexameter verse, and written 
in a terse and elegant style. This work enjoyed a high 
degree of popularity in ancient times, and two transla- 
tions or paraphrases of it were made by the Romans, one 
by Rufus Pestus Avienus, and the other by the grammarian 
Priscian. The best edition of the original is that by Bern- 
hardy (Leipsic, 1828). Great differences of opinion have 
been entertained as to the age and country of this Dionysius 
All, however, are agreed in placing him in the time of the 
Roman emperors, and it seems highly probable that he 
flourished in the latter part of the 3d or the beginning of 
the 4th century. Bustabhius says that he was by descent 
a Libyan. 

: DIONYSIUS ESCGUUS, one of the moat learned 
men of the 6 th century, and especially distinguished as a 
fchronologist, was, according to the statement of his friend 
Caasiodbrus, a Scythian by birth, “ Scytha nationeT This 
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may mean only that he was a native of che region border- 
ing on the Black Sea, and does not necessarily imply 
that he was not of Greek origin. Such origin is indicated 
by bis name and by his thorough familiarity with the 
Greek language. His surname “ Exiguus ” is usually 
translated “the Little,” and is supposed to refer to his 
stature ; but it appears to be at least as probable that his 
known humility led him to assume the designation. He 
was living at Rome in the first half of the 6 th century, and 
is usually spoken of as abbot of a Roman monastery. 
Cassiodorus, however, calls him simply ‘'monk,” while 
Bede calls him “ abbot.” But as it was not unusual to 
apply the latter term to distinguished monks who were not 
heads of their houses, it is uncertain whether Dionysius 
was abbot in fact or only by courtesy. He was in high 
repute as a learned theologian, was profoundly versed in 
the Holy Scriptures and in canon law, and was also an 
accomplished mathematician and astronomer. We owe to 
him a collection of ecclesiastical canons, comprising the 
apostolical canons and the decrees of the councils of Niceea, 
Constantinople, Chalcedon, and Sardis, and also a collection 
of the decretals of the Roman pontiffs from Siricius to 
Anastasius II. These collections were published by 
Justel in 1628. Dionysius did good service to his con- 
temporaries by his translations of many Greek works into 
Latin j and by these translations some works, the originals 
of which have perished, have been handed down to us. 
His name, howevei, is now perhaps chiefly remembered for 
his chronological labours. It was Dionysius who intro- 
duced the method of reckoning the Christian era which we 
now use. (See Chronology.) His friend Cassiodorus 
depicts in glowing terms the character of Dionysius as a 
saintly ascetic, and praises his wisdom and simphcifcy, his 
accomplishments and his lowly-mindedness, his power of 
eloquent speech and his capacity of silence, He died at 
Rome, probably about the year 645. 

DIONYSUS, in Greek Mythology, is principally the god 
of the vine ; and m the myths concerning him it is clear 
that the effects of wine and the spread of vine growing 
have both been kept in view. No sooner had the god 
grown up than he stai’ted on distant expeditions to teach 
men to cultivate the vine, and on these occasions his 
followeis were known for their ecstatic ceremonies. It 
would seem also as if the story of his birth was only a 
mythical representation of the growth and ripening of 
the grape. Thebes in Boeotia was originally the local 
centre of his worship in Greece; and he was a son of 
Semele, a daughter of Cadmus, the king of Thebes, his 
father being Zeus, who among other divine functions 
exercised also that of god of the fertilizing spring showers. 
Before the child was mature, Zeus appeared to Semele at 
her request in his majesty as god of lightning, by which 
she was killed, hut the infant was saved from the same 
fate by cool ivy which grew up suddenly around him. 
Zeus took him up, inclosed him within his own thigh till 
he came to maturity, and then brought him to the light, so 
that he was twice born ; and it was to celebrate this double 
birth that the dithyrambus was sung. He was now con- 
veyed by Hermes to be brought up by the nymphs of 
Nysa, from which place it is probable his name Dio-nysus, 
or “ god of Nysa,” is derived ; hut among the many places 
of this name claiming to have been the true one it is 
impossible to decide. In his journeys to teach the cultiva- 
tion of the vine he met with opposition in some cases, as 
in that of Lycurgus, a Thracian king, from whose attack 
Dionysus saved himself by leaping into the sea, where he 
was kindly received by Thetis. Lycurgus was blinded by 
Zeus and soon died, or, according to another story, became 
frantic and hewed down his own son, mistaking him for a 
vine ; while in a third story Ambrosia, who was changed 
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into a vine, clung so closely round him that, failing to 
escape, he died. A similar incident is that of Pentheus, 
king of Thebes, who opposed the orgiastic ceremonies 
introduced by Dionysus among the women of Thebes, and, 
having been present watching one of these ceremonies, 
was mistaken for some animal of the chase, pursued, and 
slam by his own mother. At Orchomenns, the three 
daughters of Minyas refused to join the other women in 
their noccurnal orgies, and for this were transformed into 
birds. It was in accordance with this tradition that m 
after times, at the festival of the Agrionia, the priests of 
Dionysus pursued the women of the race of Minyas with 
drawn swords, and if they captured them, killed them, 
which incident, it will be seen, also justifies the title of 
co/xi^imjs applied to Dionysus. On the other hand, when 
the god was received hospitably he repaid the kindness by 
the gift of the vine, and of this the chief instance is that 
of Icarius of Attica, who lived in the time of King Pandion. 
But Icarius, instead of keeping secret the use of the vine, 
spread it among the herdsman and labourers, who, becoming 
intoxicated with the wine, slew him and threw him into a 
well or buried him under a tiee, where his daughter 
Erigoue found his grave, and m her despair hanged herself 
on the tree. In recollection of this it w’as the custom to 
hang small figures and masks on trees at the ceremony in 
her honour The district of Icaria, though in Attica, was 
on the borders of Bceotia, which latter was the earliest and 
chief seat of the worship of Dionysus in Greece, with its 
famous festival on Mount Cith«ron. Festivals of the same 
ecstatic kind spread to Attica, to Mount Parnassus, and 
north to Thrace. But in Boeotia Dionysus was personally 
associated with so many festivals and incidents that he has 
more the appearance of a hero or demigod than of a god, 
and it may have been from a sense of this that Herodotus 
(li 52) calls him the most recent of the gods. In Homer 
also he has a secondary character. To what extent the 
idea of his functions may have been derived from the Vedic 
god Soma cannot be determined, but the similarity between 
the two deities becomes the more striking when we 
remember how actively the worship of Dionysus was con- 
ducted in Asia Minor, particularly in Phrygia and Lydia, 
where he was styled Sabazius, with the epithet also of 
/3ayaios, from which it is supposed hb Greek name of 
Bacchos was denved. As Sabazius he was associated 
with the Phrygian goddess Cybele, and was followed in his 
expeditions by a tjviasos of Centaurs, Pan, Satyrs, and 
Silenus In Lydia his triumphant return from India was 
celebrated by an annual festival on Mount Tmolus, and it 
was in Lydia that he assumed the long beard and long robe 
which were afterwards given him in his character as the 
“Indian Bacchus.” The other incidents in which he 
appears in a purely triumphal character are his transforming 
the Tyrrhene pirates who attacked him into dolphins, as 
told in the Homeric hymn to Dionysus, and as represented 
on the monument of Lysicrates at Athens, and his part in 
the war of the gods agamst the giants. The adventure 
with the pirates occurred on his voyage to Haxos, where he 
found Ariadne when she had been abandoned by Theseus. 
At Hazos Ariadne was associated with Dionysus as his 
wife, and their marriage was annually celebrated by a 
festival. (See Ajoiadne.) Another phase in the myth of 
Dionysus originated in observing the decay of vegetation 
in winter, to suit which he was supposed to be slam and 
to join the deities of the lower world, in which connection 
he figured in the mysteries of Eleusis. This phase of his 
character was developed by the Orphic poets, he having 
here the name of Zagreus, and being no longer the Theban 
god, but a son of Zeus and Persephone. The child was 
brought up secretly, watched over by Kuretes; but the 
jealous Hera discovered where he was, and sent Titans to 
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the spot, who, finding him at play, tore him to pieces, and 
cooked and ate his limbs, while Hera gave his heart to 
Zeus. To connect this with the myth of the Theban birth 
of Dionysus, it is said that Zeus gave the child's heart to 
Semele, or himself swallowed it and gave birth to the 
Theban god. Altogether there were, it was said, five 
diffeient gods “Dionysus,” each having different parentage. 
The conception of Zagreus, or the winter Dionysus, appears 
to have originated in Crete, but it was accepted also lu 
Delphi, where his grave was shown, at which sacrifice was 
secretly offered annually on the shortest day. This feature 
of going away in the winter and returning at spring, which 
was common to Dionysus and Apollo, would commend the 
former god to the priests of Apollo at Delphi. Dionysus 
had further, in common with Apollo, the prophetic gift. 
Like Hermes, he was a god of the productiveness of 
nature, and hence Priapus was one of his regular com- 
panions, while not only in the mysteries but in the rural 
festivals his symbol, the phallus, was carried about 
ostentatiously. His symbols from the animal kingdom were 
the bull, panther, ass, and goat. His personal attributes 
are an ivy wreath, the thyrsus (a staff with pine cone at 
the end), a drinking cup {cantharui), and sometimes the 
horn of a bull on his forehead. Artistically he was repre- 
sented mostly either as a youth of soft nearly feminine 
form, or as a bearded and draped man, but frequently also 
as an infant, with reference to his birth or to his bringing 
up in Nysa. The earliest images were of wood with the 
branches still attached in parts, whence he was called 
Dionysus Dendrites. He was figured also, like Hermes, in 
the form of a pillar or term surmounted by his head. 

The Gieek colonists of Southern Italy (Magna Grmcia) 
had taken with them the worship of Dionysus, and so 
successfully had it spread there that Sophocles {Aniig. 
1106) speaks of him as the god who rules in Italy From 
Campania the joint worship of Dionysus (Liber), Demeter 
(Ceres), and Kore (Libera) was introduced into Rome, and 
a temple was erected to them 496 b o., in obedience to the 
Sibylline books, But the mysteries which were held in con- 
nection With this worship were suppressed by the senate, 
186 B.o. In Campania Dionysus was styled Hebon, and 
conceived in the form of a bull with a human head. Libera, 
usually identified with Kore, corresponds rather to the 
goddess Hebe as worshipped at Phlius. (a. s. M.) 

DIOPHANTHS. See Algebra, vol. i. p. 511. 

DIPHTHERIA (from a skin or membrane), 

the term applied to an acute infectious disease, which is 
accompanied by a membranous exudation on a mucous 
surface, generally on the tonsils and back of the throat or 
pharynx. Although popularly believed to be a newly dis- 
covered disease, theie is distinct evidence that diphtheria 
was known to the ancient physicians as a malady of great 
virulence. Under the name of the Malum JEgijptiacim>t 
Aretaeus iu the 2 d century gives a minute description of 
a disease which lu aUits essential characteristics corresponds 
to diphtheria. In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries 
epidemics of diphtheria appear to have frequently prevailed 
in many parts of Europe, particularly in Holland, Spain, 
Italy, France, as well as in England, and were described by 
physicians belonging to those countries under various 
titles ; but it is probable that other diseases of a similar 
nature were included in their descriptions, and no accurate 
account of this affection had been published till M. Breton- 
neau of Tours in 1821 laid his celebrated treatise on the 
subject before the French Academy of Medicine. By 
him the term Ze DipMMrite was first given to the disease. 
The subject has since been largely investigated both in 
Britain and on the Continent, where epidemics more or 
less extensive have been of common occurrence in recent 
times : but while many important facts have been made out 
VII. — 32 
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regarding tlia pathology of diphtheria, the real nature of 
the malady still appears to be undetermined. By some it 
is regarded as primarily a blood poison, the local mani- 
festations being secondary and not essential, while otheis 
hold, and this is the view now largely maintained by Con- 
tinental authorities, that diphtheria is at first a local disease, 
the constitution becoming secondarily affected or poisoned 
from the local affection. This latter view receives support 
both from experiments on inoculation of the disease in 
animals, and from the discovery in the diphtheritic mem- 
branes and surrounding tissues, as well as in the blood and 
other fluids of persons suffering from diphtheria, of the lower 
forms of vegetable organism (bacteria, micrococci, &c.), 
which are supposed to he the infecting agents both in the 
local affection and in its general constitutional effects. 
Whether this be the correct explanation of the disease, 
or whether as is held by many, these organisms are to he 
looked upon merely as accompaniments or complications of 
the affection, not present in all cases, the following facts 
appear to he made out respecting diphtheria . — 

1. That lb IS a disease communicable both by infection 
and by contagion. 

2. That grave constitutional disturbance is a constant and 
prominent symptom of diphtheria. 

3. That certain important consequences or, as they are 
termed, sequelae are apt to follow diphtheria, particularly 
some forma of paralysis. 

These points, moreover, serve to distinguish this disease 
from croup, which, although in some cases presenting cer- 
tain features of resemblance to diphtheria, differs from it in 
being a merely local inflammatory affection. See Ckotjp. 

As already observed, diphtheria has frequently appeared 
as an epidemic It is probably more common in a sporadic 
form (single cases). It is sometimes endemic in certain 
localities where the hygienic conditions are bad ; and there 
IS ample evidence to show that air or water contaminated 
with decomposing animal matter may readily cause an out- 
break of diphtheria. The influence of climate, weather, 
and condition of soil appear to be inappreciable. When 
the disease has broken out in a dwelling it is apt to spread 
not merely by direct contagion, but apparently also through 
the air of apartments, this being notably the case in over- 
crowded habitations. The contagiousness of diphtheria is 
very marked, and has unhappily been often exemplified in 
the case of physicians, who have fallen victims to the 
disease from inoculation with its morbid products when 
cauterizing the throats or performing tracheotomy in those 
suffering from it. Children appear to be on the whole 
rather more liable to diphtheria than adults , and although 
the most robust people may be attacked, those whose health 
is weakened by any cause are specially predisposed. One 
attack of diphtheria appears to afford no immunity from 
others. 

It must be observed, however, that the mere existence of 
a sore throat accompanied with some amount of membran- 
ous exudation does not constitute diphtheria, as is often 
erroneously supposed by non-medical persons, who are apt to 
fancy they have had diphtheria several times from having 
suffered from what is a comparatively simple complaint. 
The diagnosis can only be reliably made by a medical man 

Cases of diphtheria differ as to their intensity from the 
mildest forms, which resemble an ordinary catarrhal sore 
throat, to those of the most severe character (such as the 
gangrenous form), where the disease is hopelessly intract 
able from the first. 

In general the symptoms at the commencement of an 
attack of diphtheria are comparatively slight, being those 
commonly accompanying a cold, viz , chilliness and depres- 
sion. Sometimes more severe phenomena usher in the 
attack, such as vomiting and diarrhoea. A slight feeling of 
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uneasiness in the throat is experienced along with some 
stiffness of the hack of the neck. When looked at the 
throat appears reddened and somewhat swollen, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the tonsils, the soft palate, and 
upper part of pharynx, while along with this there 
is tenderness and swelling of tlie glands at the angles of 
the jaws. The affection of the throat spreads rapidly, and 
soon the characteristic exudation appears ou the inflamed 
surface m the form of greyish-white specks or patches, in- 
creasing in extent and thickness until a yellowish-looking 
false membrane is formed This deposit is firmly adherent 
to the mucous membrane beneath or incorporated with it, 
and if removed leaves a raw, bleeding, ulcerated surface, 
upon which it is reproduced in a short period. The appear- 
ance of the exudation has been compared to wet parchment 
or washed leather, and it is more or less dense in texture. 
It may cover the whole of tlie back of the throat, the cavity 
of the moutli, and the posterior nares, and spread downwards 
into the air passages on the one hand and into the abmen- 
tary canal on the other, while any wound on the surface of 
the body is liable to become covered with it. Tins mem- 
brane IS apt to be detached spontaneously, and as it loosens 
it becomes decomposed, giving a most offensive and charac- 
teristic odour to the breath. There is pam and diflSculty 
m swallowing, but unless the disease has affected the 
larynx no affection of the breathing The voice acquires a 
snuffling character, Wheu the disease invades the posterior 
nares an acrid, fetid discharge, and sometimes also copious 
bleeding, takes place from the nostrils. Along with these 
local phenomena there is evidence of constitutional 
disturbance of the most severe character. There may be 
no great amount of fever, but there is marked depiession 
and loss 'of strength. The pulse becomes small and 
frequent, the countenance pale, the swelling of the glands 
of the neck increases, which, along with the presence 
of albumen in the urine, testifies to a condition of blood 
poisoning. Unless favourable symptoms emerge death 
takes place within three or four days or sooner, 
either from the rapid extension of the false membrane into 
the air passage, giving rise to asphyxia, or from a 
condition of general collapse, which is sometimes remarkably 
sudden. In cases of recovery the change for the better is 
marked by an arrest in the extension of the false mem- 
brane, the detachment and expectoration of that already 
formed, and the healing of the ulcerated mucous mem- 
brane beneath. Along with this there is a general im- 
provement in the symptoms, the power of swallowing 
returns, and the strength gradually increases, while the 
glandular enlargement of the neck diminishes, and the 
albumen disappears from the urine. Kecovery, however, 
IS generally slow, and it is many weeks before full con- 
valescence 13 established. Even, however, where diphtheria 
ends thus favourably, the peculiar sequelae already 
mentioned are apt to follow, generally within a period 
of two or three weeks after all the local evidence of the 
disease has disappeared. These secondary affections may 
occur after mild as well as after severe attacks, and 
they are principally in the form of paralysis affecting the 
soft palate and pharynx, causing difficulty in swallowing 
with regurgitation of food through the nose, and giving a 
peculiar nasal character to the voice. There are, however, 
other forms of paralysis occurring after diphtheria, especi- 
ally that effecting the muscles of the eye, which produces 
a loss of the powei of accommodation and consequent 
impairment of vision. There may be, besides, paralysis of 
both legs, and occasionally also of one side of the body 
(hemiplegia). These symptoms, however, after continuing 
for a variable length of time, almost always ultimately 
disappear. 

In the treatment of diphtheria regard must be had both 
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to tlie local and general nature of the disease. Difference 
of opinion exists among physicians as to the utility of 
topical apphcations in the form of caustics applied to the 
affected parts, some attaching great importance to their use 
as tending to arrest the progress of the disease, while 
others hold that the irritation so produced favours the 
spread of the false membranes Probably at the outset, 
when the local manifestations are but slight, the use of 
such a caustic as nitrate of silver, either in the solid form 
or in strong solution, may be of service ; but after any con- 
siderable surface has been invaded by the false membrane 
little good, it is to be feared, can be done m this way. The 
forcible removal of the false membrane is generally con- 
demned, as by this means a raw bleeding surface is left, 
upon which the deposit is reproduced with great rapidity. 
The exudation, however, tends to be cast off spontaneously 
by a process of suppuration, and, as favouring tbis, and at 
the same time acting as a soothing remedy, the inhalation 
of steam is recommended. The employment, in the form 
of spray or of washes or gargles, of solutions of carbolic 
acid, Condj^s fluid, perchlonde of iron, chlorine water, or 
chlorate of potash, is valuable in the way of disinfecting 
the parts, and subduing the fetid exhalations which are 
always present. When the disease has spread into the 
larynx and the breathing is embarrassed, an emetic may be 
of use in aiding the expulsion of the false membrane It 
is, however, in great measure to the constitutional treat- 
ment that the physician’s attention must be directed in 
diphtheria. The effect of the disease upon the patient’s 
strength is so marked that from the very beginning there 
is an urgent demand for strong nourishment, which should 
be freely administered in the form of milk, soup, &c., as 
long as there exists the power of swallowing, and when this 
fails nutrient enemata should he resorted to Large doses 
of quinine and of the tincture of the perchloride of iron are 
recommended, and stimulants will m almost all cases be 
called for from an early period. The question of tracheo- 
tomy has to he considered when the false membrane has 
spread into the air passages and threatens death by 
asphyxia; and although the operation in such circum- 
stances affords but a feeble chance of success, the cases of 
recovery by this means have been sufficiently numerous to 
justify its employment as a last resort. The paralysis 
which follows diphtheria usually yields in the course of 
time to tonics and good nourishment. 

It should be mentioned that in all cases of diphtheria 
means should be taken by isolation of the patient and the 
use of disinfectants to prevent as far as possible the spread 
of the disease in a household ; while the attendants ought 
to be scrupulously careful to avoid inoculation with the 
products of the disease, and should frequently use gargles 
of some of those substances above mentioned, (j o a.) 

DIPLOMACY is the art of conducting the intercourse 
of nations with each other. The word obviously owes its 
origin to the source subsequently explained in the article 
Diplomatics. It is singular that a term of so much 
practical importance in politics and history should be so 
recent in its adoption that it is not to be found in 
Johnson’s dictionary. There has, indeed, ever been a 
reluctance in the English nature to acknowledge the art 
of transacting international business as a pursuit worthy 
of a British statesman, or as one entithng its adepts to 
honourable fame. It is popularly looked on as the art of 
carrying into the business of nations a morality condemned 
in the intercourse of men with each other, and as a means 
of employing subtlety where force is insufficient to 
accomplish some statesman’s object. Hence the term has 
been colloquially used to express a modified degree of 
cuuning ; and conduct which is wily and subtle, without 
being directly false or fraudulent, is slyled “ diplomatic.” 
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The subject has been usually treated under tbe head of the 
Law of Nations, or, as it is now more properly termed, 
international law. But a little examination will show that 
diplomacy, though closely associated with international 
law, is a separate sphere of intellectual exertion. The 
diplomatist undoubtedly requires to be acquainted with 
international law, and to observe its general injunctions. 
He often finds it necessary to appeal to the rules, or 
supposed rules, of that code ; but it would be a confusion 
of terms to count him an officer engaged in the execution 
of international law. He has to accomplish objects which 
are not achievable through any law real or fictitious, but 
are achieved solely through the art of diplomacy. Ques- 
tions in which private rights and obligations are con- 
cerned are a perpetual source of diplomatic exertion In 
England, and to some extent in the other states called the 
great powers, the administration of justice is pursued on 
rules so absolute that there is no chance of their being 
relinquished to favour a friendly or to injure a hostile 
nation. Further, diplomacy, besides the larger operations 
connected with great treaties or alliances, keeps a vigilant 
eye on the ordinary details of international law, for the 
purpose of seeing that it is equitably administered. In 
tbis sense the diplomatist is like a law-agent, whose duty 
it is to see that his client receives justice at the hands of 
other nations under this code. 

Diplomacy, as a science, has arisen out of the develop- 
ment of the European powers, and their rise on the rums 
of the Eoman empire. As a uniform system, following 
principles nearly as well established as those of many 
codes of law, it exists solely among the European powers, 
partly embracing those nations, such as Turkey and Persia, 
which have been brought into close association with them. 
The difficulty, however, of getting those Eastern states to 
undeistand and obey the laws of diplomacy, and submit to 
its restraints, has ever been an object of anxious comment 
to Wickefort and the other systematic writers on diplomacy. 
To submit to be bound in the moment of power by a 
theoretical system not enforced by the strong hand of any 
judge, spiritual or temporal, is not consistent with the 
Oriental mind ; and the great civilized powers, in dealing 
with the Eastern states, as in their intercourse with 
barbarous tnbes, have relied on their own strength, 
exercised with cruelty or with mildness as the case might 
be. Alliances and leagues, declarations of war and treaties 
of peace, have taken place, it is true, among those states, 
but it would be an historical absurdity to suppose 
diplomatic relations connecting together China, Burmah, 
and Japan, as they connect the great European powers. 

In the same manner the ancient world had its treaties 
and leagues, but no systematic diplomatic relations. The 
pretensions of Borne during the empire, indeed, superseded 
every kind of international engagement, siace she would 
permit of no relation between the empire and any other 
state, save that of predominance on her part and subjection 
on the other. Yet it is evidently from this system 
of centralization that the diplomatic relations of the Euro- 
pean states arose. Freed from the temporal jurisdiction of 
the empire, and no longer mere dependencies, the European 
states were still subject in a modified shape to an influence 
radiating from the old centre of imperial authority. The 
bishop of Home, in claiming a spiritual authority at least 
co-extensive with the geographical area of the temporal 
authority of the departed emperors of Borne, created a 
sanction, though an imperfect one, for the execution of 
justice among nations, and acted in some measure as a con- 
trolling influence over their diplomatic operations. A 
memorable instance of the infiaence of the Pope is found 
in the relations between John of England and Philip 
of France. The semi-judicial authority of the court of 
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Rome was cited in support of the English conauest of 
Ireland, and was appealed to by both parties in the 
Scottish War of Independence. Little as the Papal authority 
was respected by even the most Catholic monarchs when 
they were at the head of large and ell-found armies, yet 
m matters of dubious equilibrium the authority of the Pope 
had some weight ; and as his was a power not limited to 
any particular state or cluster of states, but ever present 
throughout all the transactions of Chnstiau realms with 
each other, it had, beyond doubt, an influence gradual and 
continuous in giviner modern diplomacy the amount of 
specific character which it had obtained at the period of the 
Reformation. Under the head Balance of Power, the evils 
arising from the absence of a supreme power to judge 
between states, as the courts of law decide questions between 
individual citizens, will be found discussed It suffices 
here to say, that much of the deficiency is filled up by the 
f 01 tunate train of events which have created, throughout the 
civilized world, a traditional system of diplomatic practice. 

The representatives of great nations, following up the 
traditions of the science of diplomacy, have often sought 
by similar acts to do what they considered their duty to 
their country by taking advantage of every opportunity of 
aggrandizing it. But modern political philosophy and 
moiality teach us that this is not the manner in which great 
nations are to be supported or aggrandized, and that for 
their diplomatic servants there is spread out a far nobler 
field of exertion. It is founded on the consciousness that 
the real power of states must come from withiu — from the 
sound condition of the people, physically, industrially, and 
morally — from well-poised political institutions and good 
government. If these are absent no diplomatic skill can 
make up for them ; if they be present it cannot enhance 
the real power of the state which possesses them. But to 
the diplomatic representatives of states both po^verfol and 
honest a function of a higher character still than mere 
national aggrandizement belongs, in the capacity, by able, 
temperate, and honourable negotiation, to keep feeble states 
from being crushed by their potent neighbours, to preserve 
peace in the world so long as it can honourably be 
preserved, and to see generally that international justice is 
observed among maiikmd. The true functions of the great 
powers are in some measure embodied in the well-known 
lines of Virgil : 

“ Tu regere imperio iiopulos, Eomane, memento ; 

Haj tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos ” 

The historical events, and the industrial and commercial 
progress which have during the past hundred years so 
aggrandized the power of Britain among European fiations, 
have, m this view of the uses of our diplomacy, become a 
great boon to the smaller states, and even to the citizens 
of the greater. The parliamentary responsibility, and the 
perpetual public scrutiny and discussion to which the acts 
of our statesmen are subjected, are not only checks on our 
own diplomatic acts, but on those of every other civilized 
state. It was a boast attributed to one of the great 
fabricators of British diplomacy, the elder Pitt, that not a 
gun should be fired throughout the world without Britain 
knowing why. If Britain could make good this boast, it 
would extend in some measure to mankind at large the 
blessings enjoyed at home fronk living under a responsible 
government. As it is even at present, the continuous 
liability of having whatever he does called before Parliament 
and the public, must be an ever present and influencing 
motive with every British diplomatist. Hence he not only 
dare not countenance any act of national rapacity, tyranny, 
or fraud, but he is, as the representative of a nation which 
has great poyrer and no secrets, a check upon the diplpmatic 
honesty of all the world. 


In contrast to the old opinions which attributed the 
power and prosperity of nations to diplomatic ability, 
overlooking the substantial sources of material progress, a 
political sect has appeared in recent times who denounce the 
diplomatic system as foolish or wicked, and proclaim the 
doctrine of non-intervention in the affairs of other nations. 
It is practically clear, however, that whatever degree of 
perfection the world may. reach in time, the first great 
power which avows this opinion wdl become the immediate 
victim of its rivals ; and thus, should Britain withdraw 
herself from the diplomacy of Europe, the despotic states 
would soon become strong enough to shut up the commerce 
of the world, and cast the world two cen tunes back in 
civilization. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to mention that the 
souice of the diplomatic organization in any nation is its 
supreme power ; but it is useful to keep in view that, for 
the rapid movements of this department of politics, nations 
the mostj'ealous of their constitutional rights have been 
obliged to place at least provisional powei in the hands of 
individual rulers. Thus m Britain the sovereign, indepen- 
dently of Parhament, has technically the power to make 
treaties and to declare peace and war ; and an authority 
not much less extensive is committed to the president of 
the United States. The guidance of a great state’s relations 
with foreign countries is generally committed to one depart- 
ment of the Government — with us it is the function of the 
foreign secretary. How far he is bound to consult his 
colleagues in his intercourse with foreign states has some- 
times been mattei of acnmonions discussion. The repie- 
sentatives of the Government at foreign courts, though the 
dignified character of their missions sometimes gives them 
a rank much higher than that of their instructor, must obey 
the directions of the foreign minister. In the negotiation 
of treaties there is an old-standing dispute among publicists, 
how far nations can be bound if their ambassadors exceed 
the instructions given to them, which are generally kept 
secret. When, therefore, an important international act, 
such as a treaty, is undertaken, there aie many sanctions 
and ceremonials to be accomplished before it is held to be 
completed. While matters are in a vague condition, many 
briefly expressed fundamental suggestions will have passed 
among the negotiators in the form of notes. When the 
matter becomes more ripe for adj'ustment, it assumes the 
shape of a protocol, or draft of the conditions. The 
ambassadors, when all is adjusted, sign the articles of the 
treaty ; but still it is generally deemed essential that the 
several Governments should ratify it, or, admitting that 
their representatives have not exceeded their instructions, 
engage to fulfil the bargain they have made Tn this 
countiy, whenever treaties affect the private rights of the 
citizen, they must be ratified by Act of Parliament, 
In addition to notes and substantive treaties, the most 
important documents in diplomacy may be considered 
the manifestoes, in which, paying homage to public opinion 
and the established rules of diplomacy, Governments profess 
to justify their conduct. When any vile act of oppression 
or injustice is perpetrated, it is generally followed by an 
able manifesto, and the ingenuity of the accomplished 
diplomatist is taxed to make the deed appear just, rational, 
and necessary. 

The nature and functions of the large body of officers 
who chiefly conduct the diplomacy of the world having 
been described under the heading Ambassadoe, it only 
remains to notice the incidental circumstance that custom 
has for some time established the French language as the 
language of diplomacy. In the 16th and during a great 
part of the 17th century, Latin was employed. In 
Ludlow’s memoirs there is, under the year 1666, a curious 
notice to the effect that the Swedish ambassador “com- 
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plaiaed of the delays in his business, and that, when liedesired 
to have the articles of this treaty put into Latin accord- 
ing to the custom of treaties, it was fourteen days they 
made him stay for that translation, and sent it to mie Mr 
Milton^ a blind man, to put them into Latin, who, he said 
must use an amanuensis to read it to him, and that 
amanuensis might publish the matter of the articles as he 
pleased, and that it seemed strange to him there should be 
none but a blind man capable of putting a few articles into 
Latin,” In turning over the pages of the great collection 
of treaties by Dumont and Rousset, one may observe how 
gradually, during the ascendency of Richelieu, and the sub- 
sequent reign of Louis XIV,, the use of the French 
language radiates from the immediate diplomatic transac- 
tions of France over those of Europe at large Probably 
its propagation was originally connected with the visions 
of that universal French empire to which Louis XIV. 
seemed to be marching before he encountered the combina- 
tions of William of Orange, At the present day it can only 
he pronounced a fortunate thing that diplomatists have 
agreed to use one language, and that the best adapted for 
their peculiar functions. 

DIPLOIVf ATIOS, the science derived from the study of 
ancient diplomas, so called from being written on two 
leaves, or on double tablets. The Romans used the term 
more specially for the letters of licence to use the public 
conveyances provided at the different stations, and gene- 
rally for public grants. Subsequently it attained a more 
extended signification, and in more modern times has been 
used as a general term for ancient imperial and ecclesiastical 
acts and grants, public treaties, deeds of conveyance, 
letters, wills, and similar instruments, drawn up m forms 
and marked with peculiarities varying with their dates and 
countries With the revival of literature, the importance 
of such documents in verifying facts and establishing pubhc 
and private rights led to their being brought together from 
the historical works and the monastic registers in which 
they had been copied, or, in rarer instances, from pubhc 
and ecclesiastical archives where the originals were still 
preserved. Then arose questions, of authenticity, and 
doubts of the so-called originals; disputants defended or 
condemned them ; and, in order to establish principles for 
distinguishing the genuine from the forged, treatises were 
written on the whole subject of these diplomas. With a 
view to establish the credit of those preserved in the 
original, the Benedictine, Dom Mabillon, in the year 1681 
produced his masterly work De re diplomatica , — Papebroch, 
the Jesuit, having already, in the year 1675, written his 
Fropilceitm antiquarium circa veri ac falsi discrimen in 
vetustis membranis in the Acta Sanctorum, April, vol. li. 
In the following century appeared the Nouveau Traite de 
Dvplomatique, by Dom Toustain (who, however, died before 
the completion of the work) and Dom Tassiu, Benedictines 
of the congregation of St Maur, 6 rols. 4to, 1750-1765, 
treating of the whole subject of diplomas, and accordingly 
entering at length into a minute investigation of the 
peculiarities and characteristics of writing proper to different 
ages and countries Thus treatises on the subject of 
diplomas gave the name of diplomatics to the study of 
ancient writing, now more properly termed Paljiog-rapht, 
under which it will be separately treated. 

Imperial decrees and privileges, public acts and treaties, 
and, no doubt, contracts between private persons, were in 
remote times inscribed on marble and stone, on wood and 
on metal. The wonderfully preserved monuments of 
ancient Nineveh show the prevalent use of sun-burnt 
brick. In Egypt papyrus was used from the remotest 
times. The Greeks and Romans recorded public docu- 
ments on wooden tablets, on stone, bronze, lead, and 
ivory, as well as on pap)nnis, parchment, and oth.er sub- 
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stances. Tablets of wax served for letters and writings 
of various kinds, but must have been unsuitable for public 
acts. Phny speaks of the use of rolls of lead and of linen. 
There are many Greek documents preserved in the 
British Museum, the Biblioth^que Nationale of Paris, 
and elsewhere, such as royal letters, petitions, contracts, 
and wills, of the time of the Ptolemies, written on papyrus. 
See Notices et Eodraits des Mannscrits, tome xviii , with 
plates. The Byzantine emperors often used golden and 
coloured inks from the 8th to the 12 th century. 

We know that archives were provided by the Romans for 
the preservation of their public acts, but fire and war have 
been the great destroyers of these documents so precious 
to the historian. Suetonius relates that Vespasian under- 
took to restore from copies 3000 brazen tablets, containing 
most ancient records, dating almost from the beginning 
of the republic, which had been consumed when the 
Capitol was burnt. Original documents of the nature 
of diplomas, written m Latin, are now not forthcom- 
ing of an earlier period than the 5th century The 
acts emanating from royal authority anterior to the 
13th century are almost exclusively derived from 
ecclesiastical archives, and consist of foundations of 
monasteries, and grants of property, privileges, and 
immunities. In England, from the 13th century they are 
systematically registered in the royal chancery ; the series 
of rolls m which they are written, under different classes, 
is very complete from the reign of King John History is 
greatly indebted to tbe care with which rehgious houses 
registered their title deeds. From an early time it was 
their practise to copy them into volumes, arranging them 
generally under the name of the property. Chartularies 
of this character of the 10th century are still extant. The 
chartulary of Winchester Abbey, compiled early in the 
12 th century, and containing numerous documents of the 
time before the Conquest, is in tbe British Museum. 

Imperial acts affecting tbe state at large were proclaimed 
through the governors of provinces ; as in later times, in 
England royal writs and ordinances were addressed to the 
sheriffs of the several counties. In England, it would 
seem, when the object was to appeal to the people, the 
document was pubhcly exhibited. When Edward IH. 
landed, as Prince of Wales, on the Yorkshire coast, with 
the design of overthrowing his father’s government, he 
drew up a manifesto of his purposes, addressed to the 
citizens of London, who exhibited it on tbe cross in tbe 
Cheap, placing copies in their windows [Ghron. Monasterii 
de Melsa.) 

At aU times diplomas have been drawn very much in set 
forms. The Romans employed official clerks, (scribce), 
assigning them to the different magistrates, tinder the 
empire they are called tahelliones, and act as public notaries. 
After the breaking up of the Roman empire, there was a 
period when the chanceries of thenew states were imperfectly 
served. The notarial science was partially lost, and, in the 
general neglect of learning, the composing a public act or 
private document was a task of difficulty. In the 7th 
century tbe monk Marculfus composed a formulary for 
guidance in drawing up documents of various kinds. It 
was firet published by Biguon in 1 6 1 3 . In Migne’s edition, 
Pairologue Qurms, vol. xxxvii., it is accompanied with 
several anonymous compilations of the same character 
In the 12bh and 13th centuries we meet with works of the 
same kind under the title of de arte dictamiimm. A very 
interesting collection of precedents of royal warrants, state 
letters, papal bulls, aud other documents, arranged under 
many heads of subjects, was compiled by the English poet 
Occleve, while he was a clerk in the council office at the 
beginning of the 1 5th century, aud is now in the British 
Museum. We are best able to understand the nature of 
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early diplomas by ezaminirig tb.e originals, still extant, 
oa papyrus or parchment, which go back in date to the 
5th century. The oldest come chiefly from Ravenna. 
They have been commented on by Maffei in his Istoria 
dvplomatica, 1727, and printed in full with facsimiles 
in the Fapiri diplomatid of the Abbate Marino-Marini, 
1805. A considerable number of the original diplomas 
of the Merovingian and succeeding sovereigns of France 
have also been preserved, and have been published 
in facsimile (Letronne, Diplomata ei Ghartos), and in 
letterpress. England also can boast of a series of very 
beautifully written royal charters from the 7th century 
The larger number of them are in the British Museum, and 
are in course of publication in facsimile (Facsimiles of 
Ancient Charters, parts i, ii. lii.). Many original papal 
bulls, too, of an early date, are still extant, m different 
repositories. 

There is a general uniformity in the diplomas of the 
earlier times. Taking the French series as examples, we 
find a regularity of formulas in the following order — 

1. An invocation, as In nomine donini Bn Salvatoiis nostri 
Jesu Qhristi 

2. The name and style of the sovereign, and the name and title 
of the peison addressed In the 6th, 7th, and 8th oeutmies, the 
style ot the French kings was m geneial Francorum rex, vir 
wilustor; Pepm added Bei Ghaiw,. From the time of Louis le 
Debounaire the foim was Bivina ordinante (ov propiUante, annu- 
euie, 01 favenie) providentici {dementia, or misericoi dia). Popes 
called themselves simply bishop until the end of the 11th century, 
when, or only raiely before, they used the title Papa Giegory the 
Gieat (690-604) introduced the form serviis servonm Dei They 
placed their name before or after that of the peison addressed 
indifferently, before the 10th century ,wlien the custom prevailed to 
give it piecedence. 

3. A preamble, consisting of amoral or leligious reflexion, or a 
recital of the motives to the_ giant. In the earlier times the moral 
sentiment is expiessed briefly, as 3£emor fms mei, or Poems 
inferm cmlens effngere ; but later on it is often of gieat length and 
in inflated language, with admixture of baibanzed Gieek words 

4. The substance of the act or donation. 

6. A piotecting clause, in the natui e of an imprecation on such 
as should infringe the privilege granted, or thwart the object of the 
act It IS Hist met with in papal bulls of the 6th century, aud 
appeals in an exaggerated form in a later time, the bitteiest curses 
being Leaped on the hypothetical offeudei without measiue The 
papal type is closely followed in Fiench and English diplomas. In 
the 12th centniy it took a milder form, as in papal hulls, Milli ergo 
liominum hoeat, &c. In the lOtli and 11th centuries the commin- 
atoiy clause was often placed after the date, having sometimes been 
previously introduced into the text 

6 The Merovingian sovereigns authenticated their diplomas by 
the addition of their signature. Those who were unable to write 
signed with their monogram The Cailovingians signed with a 
monogram, and the same form prevailed from the 9th century in 
Germany and Italy. It ceased to be used in France in the 14th cen- 
tury The clergy adopted the use of the monogram in the 11th and 
12th centmies It is not found in the charters of English sovereigns. 
In the earlier times tlio monogiam was formed of letters of tall cur- 
sive character ; capitals and uncials were aftei wards more commonly 
used. Sometimes the word rex was added It is possible that the 
monogram was in some instances entered by the hand of the sove- 
reign, for so much is indicated by the words in which it is introduced, 
but it was usually added by the chancellor or sciihe. It was not 
used fox some kinds of documents, as judgments, decrees, and 
mandates. In acts of the later Eoman emperors, the form of sub- 
scrijption is simply the word Zegi, with a cross prefixed, as in a 
diploma of Valentinian, printed by Marmi, p 94. The name of 
the referendary or chancellor, with the expression optuUt, was in 
I’rance, in the earliest time, inserted before, subseq[uently after, 
the subscription of the monarch, A paraph of the word subscript, 
and often tironian notes, accompanied the subscriptions. Some- 
times in zoyal diplomas, and commonly in private charters, the 
names of several ivitnesses were subscribed, each preceded by the 
word sigmm, with a cross, or followed by subsenpsi The popes, 
in their bulls, originally used the form of Bene valets, or Bern U 
vmolvmem servei, in iilace of subscription of thew name, which 
they applied only to synodal and other public acts At the 
hemnning of the 9th century they used their mono^am. In the 
14th century they signed with their own hand. In the 9th century 
also began- the practice of adding the subscriptions of cardinals, 
but it yas not commonly followed until the middle of the 12th 
century. Sentences from the Scriptures were used by popes for a 


signature, instead of their names, in consistorial bulls m the 11th 
century. English kings, before the Conquest, neither signed them 
name nor used a monogram They affixed the sign of the cross — 
the scribe adding Signwn manus N. regis, or variations of the 
foim 

7. Dating clause In France, this followed the subsciiption and 
attestation The manner of dating vaiied at diffeient times, and 
in different countries. In diplomas of the emperors, the year is not 
expiessed For example, an act of Valentinian of about 480 a.i>. 
has simply the wolds,. sexto idus Januarii, Eavennoe. -^Legi. 
The Merovingian kings and their successors dated by their regnal 
years, adding the day of the month, the place, and generally the 
■waidifelmter. Some dated fiom epochs in their reign, as Louis le 
Debonnaiie fiom Easter 781, the day of his coronation at Eome ; 
fiom Septembei 813, when he wa.s associated in the imperial power ; 
and from the 28th of January 814, the day of his accession after the 
death of Charlemagne. 

The year of the incarnation was seldom used by the 
French kings before the end of the 9 th century. In 
England it was generally added to royal charters in the 
times preceding the Conquest, but, subsequently to the 
death of William the Conqueror, was very rarely used in 
public or private deeds until the 13th century. The 
English charters of the early period often added also the 
regnal year and papal indiction. In papal bulls the date 
was given by the names of consuls from 385 to 546 , by 
years of the Greek emperors from 550 to 772 , by years 
of emperors of the west from 802 to 1047, and m 1111 ; 
and by years of the pontificate as early as the year 781, 
but often still by the year of the emperor, or by both 
together, eventually by the year of the pontificate alone 
The year of the incarnation is found in bulls as early as 
the 7th century, and came into ordinary use in 968. Up 
to 1088, in the papal dominions, the year was calculated 
from, the 25th of December , subsequently the Florentine 
and Pisan years were used, the former beginning three 
months after the nativity, the other nine months before 
it. The mdiction was also added : — from 684 to 1087, 
that of Constantinople, beginning on the Isfc of September j 
afterwaids the Constantinian, or Cassarean, beginning on 
the 25th of September, and the Papal, beginning on the 
1st of January. These dates were accumulated principally 
iu the hulls , in the briefs the year is rarely designated 
from 1086 to 1124, and is always wanting from 1124 to 
1187. (See Jaff^, Regesta Fontifkum Romanorum.) 

An additional security was given to diplomas by the seal, 
— ^the antiquity (going back to remotest ages), the form, 
colour, substance, and use of which are treated of at great 
length in works on diplomatics (see Seals). It was in 
use by the popes from the earliest time, and under the 
Merovingian kings and their successors ; but by the great 
feudatories only from the 10 th century. In England it 
is not found during the Saxon period, saving m a few in- 
stances in the reign of Edward the Confessor. The use of 
it came iu with the Conquest and became general. Tho 
popes' seals were of lead, or in rare instances of gold, and 
suspended to the document. The precious material 
was introduced by Charlemagne, and was freely employed 
by the emperors of Constantinople, who with their prin- 
cipal officers used metal seals. In France, under the 
Merovingians, and elsewhere at the same period, the 
seal was of while wax, fixed “ en placard,” or to the surface 
of the document. From the 1 0 th century, it was suspended, 
first by a parchment label, afterwards by cords of silk or 
other substances The colour of the cords by which papal 
hnllce were attached varies under different pontiffs. White 
wax, but of various qualities, was in use to the 13th 
century, m which and subsequently it was coloured chiefly 
yellow, red, or green. The quality of the wax, the shape, 
the legend or inscription, the character of the charge or 
device — which was sometimes the impression of an antique 
gem — all these change ‘with the progress of time and 
become evidence of age. 
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English. charters of the Saxon penod have forms in 
many respects different from those of foreign diplomas. 
Variations have been already noticed, as, that the king 
signed neither with his name nor with his monogram, but 
only with a cross, and that they were dated from the in- 
carnation. It would appear, indeed, that the charters 
were not drawn up by an officer of the chancery, as 
in France, but were composed and written by ecclesiastics, 
whose services were employed for the occasion. In 
the grant of the monastery of Recnlver to Christ Church, 
Canterbury, by King Eadred, in the year 919, to which 
Dnnstan, then abbot of Glastonbury, and one of the king’s 
principal ministers is a witness, he states that he both drew 
up the form and wrote the document with his own hand. 
It is on this account that we find in English charters before 
the Conquest a variety of styles of writing, even in those 
of the same date j whereas on the Continent the writing is 
uniform in the several states In the absence of a 
strictly official character, the grant was attested by nume- 
rous witnesses, varying from four or five, the more ordinary 
number in the earlier times, to from 30 to 100 subse- 
quently. For it was always an object with the religious 
houses in whose favour a grant was made to fortify its 
authority and secure its recognition by impressive solemni- 
ties They made the benefaction a religious act by 
inviting the grantor to offer the charter to God on the altar 
of their churcb j and they obtained the approval and attes- 
tations of the members of the court, or of the council over 
which the king might be at the time presiding. The names 
which are subscribed to the English charters add greatly 
to their historical value, A. difference in another respect 
from the foreign type is attended with advantage to the study 
of both the language and manners of the time. The pro- 
perty conveyed was defined by a minute description of its 
boundaries, written in English ; and, as the documents are 
dated and can generally be referred to special localities, 
dialectic differences and the formation of names, with other 
incidental lights on subjects of antiquity, are preserved. 
In English charters of as early a date as the 9th 
century, and from that time onwards, is sometimes found, 
at the top or the bottom, the upper or lower half of an 
inscription. It is often the word chirographum, but some- 
times other words, or merely letters. It was used when it 
was an object that two parties to a contract should each 
have a copy of the deed, which accordingly was written in 
duplicate on one skin j the inscription was written in large 
letters between the copies, and the skin was then divided. 
The line of division was at a later period generally in- 
dented, and the document was called an indenture. The 
custom was' not introduced into France until the middle of 
tbe 11th century. 

The practise of forging and falsifying diplomas, 
ecclesiastical constitutions, and documents of all fauds is 
traced back to very early times. The laws of the Visigoths 
of the 7th century enact severe punishments on offenders 
of this class, t as do the Gapitularia of Charlemagne. The 
English chronicler Hoveden, under the year 1196, gives 
an account of wholesale forgeries of papal bulls and briefs 
by an agent of the archbishop of York. A decretal 
of Innocent III. (1195-1216) gives rules for detect- 
ing fabricated bulls {Epist. i. 201, ed. Baluz.b It was 
so easy to impose upon the ignorance of people, and 
the temptations to falsify were so great, that we cannot 
doubt it was done extensively. The science of diplomatics 
professes to give the power to detect these forgeries. 
The two concluding books of the N'ouveait Traiie de 
Di'plomaMgue treat of the subject at great length, but the 
rules given for distinguishing the true from the false docn- 
ment can only be applied by one who is practically versed 
in the study. In passing judgment on a professed origmal, 
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not only the foimulas, historical facts, and date have to be 
tested, but the external features have to be regarded — the 
material, the mk, the forms of abbreviation and character 
of writing, and the seal ; and the properties and character- 
istics of these cannot well he learnt from written instruc- 
tion. They are treated of m works on the general subject 
of palaeography. 

In testing the authenticity of diplomas, assistance will te 
found, in addition to authors already quoted, in the folloiving 
works — Germon (Barthelemi), Be veteribus regum Frcmcorum 
diplomatihus, Pans 1703-1707, 3 vols 12ruo , Muiatou, De d%plo- 
matis et eJmrtis antiquzs ; Antiquit Ital medii cevi, tom ui ; 
Eaguet, Hist des amtesiations sur la diplomatique, 12mo, 1708, 
and 8vo, 1767, Hiekes, De antiques htteraturce septentrionalis 
utilitate disseitatio epistolaris, fol Oxon, 1703 ; Maiino-lMariui, 
Diploimattea ponixjkia, 4to, 1841 , Kemble, Codex Dzplomaticus ceoi 
Anglosaxonici, 6 vols 8vo, 1839-1848 ; Qiiantin, Bictionnaire 
raisonne de Diplomatique Chretienne, in Migne’s Eneyclopidie 
Theologique, 1846 , Arcliines de V Empire, Monuments Historiques, 
Cartojis des Eois, ed. J. Taidif, Pans, 4to 1866 ; BibliotMque 
de VEcole des Charles, 1839-1875 , Gloria, Compendia di Paleo- 
giaHa e Diplomatica, 8vo , 1870 (E A, B.) 

DIPPEL, JoHAifN CoNEAD (1673-1734), a German 
theologian and alchemist, who assumed as an author the 
name “ Chnstianus Democritus,” was born at the castle of 
Frankenstein, near Darmstadt, his father being a Lutheran 
clergyman. He studied at Giessen, where he took the 
degree of master m philosophy in 1693. After a short 
visit to Wittenberg he went to Strasburg, where ho 
delivered lectures on astrology and chiromancy, and 
occasionally preached. He gained considerable popularity, 
but was obliged after a time to quit the city, owing to his 
irregular manner of living, and the suspicion attaching to 
him of having been concerned in a murder He had up to 
this time espoused the cause of the orthodox as against the 
pietists, and had justified his gay and worldly habits on 
the ground that he intended to make a practical protest 
against pietism; but in his two first published works, 
Orihodoxia Orthodoxorum (1697) and Fapismus vapulam 
Pnotestantium (1698), he assailed vehemently the funda- 
mental positions of the Lutheran theology, denying the 
inspiration of Scripture, the efficacy of the sacraments, and 
the doctrine of justification by faith. He held that rehgion 
consisted not in dogma but exclusively in love and self- 
sacrifice. To avoid persecution he was compelled to wander 
from place to place, and he resided successively in various 
towns of Germany, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden. He 
took the degree of doctor of medicine at Leyden in 1711. 
From 169S he devoted himself to experiments in alchemy, 
which wasted a considerable fortune, and he was frequently 
imprisoned for debt He made several valuable discoveries 
in chemistry, one being Prussian blue, and another an oil, 
stiU known as Dippel’s animal oil, which he offered as a 
panacea, and which has useful medicinal properties of a 
more limited kind, Provoked by false reports of his death, 
he published in 1733 an intimation that he would live 
untd 1808. In spite of this, however, he died at Berleburg 
on the 26th April 1734 

An enlarged edition of Dippel’s collected works was pubEsied at 
Berleburg in. 1748 See a somewhat too eulogistic biography by 
Ackeimann (Leipsio, 1781), and a memoir by Buchner m the 
HistoriscJies Taschenlmch for 1858. 

DIPSOMANIA See Mental Diseases. 

DIPTERA (Aristotle, from 8i, double, and TrrepOf wings), 
an Order of the Insecta^ containing the flies,” properly so 
called, with which, also, in spite of not possessing its chief 
characteristic, the sub-order ApJiampt&ra (fleas), a part of 
the obsolete Aptera, is now incorporated. The Diptera 
proper (with the exception of the .apterous NyctenhiidcB, 
and a few aberrant species of other families, to which the 
majority of the characters given will not strictly apply, 
but which cannot, from their general structure, meta- 
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morplioses, halDits, or evident natural affinities, be separated 
from tlie Order under consideration) have tbe following 
characters : — wings two, mesothoracic, membranous, mostly 
liorizontal and transparent, not capable of being folded, 
with nervures generally few and longitudinally disposed, 
and having a pair of alulets at the base, metathoracic 
wings replaced by a pair of halteres or balancers ; mouth 
autliate (whence the Fabrician name Antliata for the 
Order), with a proboscis formed of the labium, inclosing 
modifications of other usual parts of the mouth, except of 
the labial palpi, which are wanting; tarsi 5-jointed; 
prothorax reduced to a very small collar. They are divided 
into two sections — the Oethoehapha, in which the pupa 
is incomplete (the details of the future perfect insect being 
visible), and the Cycloehapha, in which the pupa is 
coarctate (of a hard, uniform surface, cylindrical, rounded 
at the extremities). The Oethorhatha are again divided 
into two sub-sections — the Nematocera (antenuee composed 
of more than 6 joints, palpi 4- or 5-jointed), and the 
JBracJipc&'a (antennse short, with apparently only three 
distinct joints, palpi 1- or 2-jointed). Of these, the 
N'emaiocera comprise three tribes, viz. . — 1, the Oligoneura, 
in which the wings have very few nerves (fam. 
Qecidornyiidoe)] 2, the Uucephala, in which the larva has a 
distinct head (fams. MyGetopliilidce^ BiUmidce, JRliypliidce, 
SirmliidcB, Ghironomidce, Culicidce, and Psychodidce) ; and 
3, the Folynmra, in which the wings have many veins 
(fam. Tipulidce), The Bracliycera also comprise three 
tribes, viz. • — 1, the Cycloceia, in which the third joint of 
the antennae is anuulated (divided into two groups — a, 
N'oiaoantha, — fams. Stratiomyiidce, Xylopliagidcz^ and 
Acanthomeridce ; and 6, Tanydoma, = fams. Tahanidce 
and Leptidfs) ; 2, the Ortliocera, in which the antennas are 
normal (divided into two groups — c, Poly toma,= fams. 
T/ierevidce and ScmopinidcE, and d, Procephala,— fams. 
Ac}‘Ocej’id<s, Pombyhidce, Nemestrinidoe, Mydasidce, 
Adlidcs, Empidce, and DolicJiopodidce) ; and 3, the 
Acroptera, in which the wings are pointed (fam. 
Lonchopteridce). The Cyoloehapha in like manner are 
divided into two sub-sections — the Prohoscidea, possessing 
a proboscis, and the larvm iiaving an oesophageal 
frame ; and the JSprohoscidea (also variously teiined 
Coriacea or Piipipara), in which the proboscis is wanting, 
the body leathery, and the Jarvm have no oesophageal 
frame. Of these, the Pidbosoidea comprise three tribes, 
VIZ. : — 1, the Hypocera, in which the antennto are inserted 
quite close to the mouth (fam, Phondce ) ; 2, the 
Pseiidoneura, m which the wings have a false longitudinal 
veiulet (fam. Syrphidce) ; and 3, the jE'uTnyMdoe, or type 
flies (fams. PipuncuUdce, Plafypezidce, Compidce, Ifuscidcs, 
and QSstridce). The Pprolosddea comprise three families, 
all parasitic, — the ICippobosczdoe, Xyderibiidoe, and 
SirebUdce, the latter a very limited and aberrant group 
stated to be oviparous, and having the wings distinct 
and well veined, unlike the' Nycieribiidce. 

The sub-order Aphaniptera consists of two families only, 
the PuUcidce and Platypsyllidce (the latter so peculiar in 
structure as to have been claimed for the Ooleoptera). Its 
members are parasitic, entirely coriaceous, much compressed 
or flattened, and destitute of wings or balancers, these organs 
being represented by more or less obsolete leathery plates ; 
they have 3- or 4-jointed antennae, 4'jointed maxillary and 
3-jointed labial palpi, and 6-jointed tarsi. The larvae of 
such of them as are known are vermiform, and the pnpso 
inactive, incomplete. If not considered as a sub-order, 
these two families would apparently have to be placed 
at the head of the Fucephalous Xematocera , — in that 
case, of course, deranging the characters given for that 
tribe, 

Other families of the Diptera have been proposed, but 


need not be here noticed, being as yet scarcely established 
or merely entitled to the rank of sub-families (the Muscidc 
especially comprising many of the latter). 

The Diptera, in number of species and individuals (ver 
many having swarming propensities), have been considered 
to be the order of animated beings most diffused over th 
globe , and the extremes of heat and cold seem aliki 
indifferent to them I’hey have long been known t( 
abound in very high latitudes ; and, among the insect 
brought hack by Captain Feilden, the naturalist attachec 
to Sir George hlaies’s Arctic expedition, were Dipterou 
species of apparently the most feeble organism. The Rev 
A. E Eaton, attached as naturalist to the late “ Transit o 
Venus ” expedition, discovered also, on the desolate shore 
of Kerguelen’s Island, Diptera of a degraded type smtabL 
to the climatic peculiarities of the locality Tropica 
countries naturally furnish the most developed and ii 
some cases extraordinary forms, — the genera Pangonia 
Bliopalonnera, Achias, Diopsis, and Elaphomyia, and variou 
AcroceridcB (even in temperate regions) abounding ii 
instances of exaggerated and ap'parently unnatural atruc 
ture. To a geographical distribution of the widest extent 
the flies add a range of habits of the most diversifie( 
nature, they are both animal and vegetable feeders, ai 
enormous number of their species acting as scavengers i) 
consuming putrescent or decomposing matter of botl 
kinds. The phytophagous species are attached to variou 
parts of the plant, dead or alive ; and the carnivorous ii 
like manner feed on dead or living flesh, many beinj 
parasitic on living animals of various classes (even Eeptilia 
as a fly IS parasitic upon frogs in Au.stralia), and mor 
especially upon other insects, including Hymenoptera, o 
which they frequently simulate the external facies. NTi 
reasonable approximation can be made to the number o 
existing species, as the Diptera are not collected or examine! 
with the same assiduity as the more attractive order£ 
Scliiner. however, m 1868, stated the number thei 
recorded to be no less than 20,800, to which a considerabl 
annual increase is being made (e.g., 550 species in 186S 
and 230 in 1875) ; and more than 4000 different gener 
have been found necessary for their reception. The.s 
must be nevertheless taken as vastly below the mark o 
existent species. No catalogue of the British species ha 
recently been made ; Westwood, in 1840, enuineratei 
about 2350. 

Considered in relation to man, there w'ould seem to b 
sufficient reason for placing this apparently feeble order a 
the head of our insect enemies. Allowing for the gooi 
effected by the clearing away of animal and vegetabl 
impurities by many species, and for the indirect advantag 
caused by the known instances of a few others assisting ii 
the fecundation of plants, there remains a long list o 
direct injuries effected by Diptera. Without laying unclu 
stress upon the formation of galls and other vegetabl 
deteriorations caused by many species, there can be ni 
doubt that the destruction of grass-lands by the larva o 
the crane-fly, or “ Daddy Long-Legs ” {Tipnla ohracea) 
of olive-cropa by Dacus, of oranges by Ceratitis, of variou 
culinary plants by Psila, Tepliritis, Anthomyia, Phyiomysa 
Drosophda, he, and of wheat and other crops by thi 
'^j^Hessian fly,” Osdnis, and Ohlorops, are of very seriou 
consequence. Our domestic animals, moreover, suffer fron 
the bot-flies (CEsirus, Gasterqphilus, and Ceplienemyid), th' 
tick {MelopJmgus), gad-flies {Tabanus, ffoematop>ota 
Gfirysop.^, and Btomoxys, many of which attack man him 
self), and last, and most dreaded, the African “ Zimb,' 
or “Tsetse,” Glossina morsitans, which is of sufficien 
power to close the exploration of a region in which i 
occurs. Nor is man himself spared ; the petty incon 
vemences of wasted food, broken rest, and slight persona 
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pain or irritation experienced in temperate regions from 
fly-larv 0 e, gnats, midges, &c., and the parasitic species, 
are aggravated in both warmer and more boreal countries 
to a dangerous estent, and have even been found prejudicial 
to life. There are many recorded instances of the larvae 
of Diptera feeding upon the human intestinal canal, and 
of species (dubiously referred to (Estrus) attacking man , 
as also of loathsome cases of individuals being eaten 
alive by the larvse of flies, developed in food secreted about 
the persons of beggars. Various cases have, moreover, 
recently been noted of the diffusion of the germs of disease 
by flies ; and instances of death from transference of putrid 
animal matter in New Caledonia have also been recorded. 
One of the Muscidce, Ludlia homimvorax^ is known to 
have caused considerable destruction to human hfe among 
French convicts in Cayenne, laying its eggs in the mouth 
or nostrils during sleep j and a very precise account of 
much disease and death in man and domestic animals at 
Mohilew, by a similar action of another of the same 
family, SarcopMla wohlfarti, has recently been given by 
Portchinsky, a Russian naturalist It is perhaps super- 
fluous to speak of mosquitoes, too well known since the 
Bibhcal “ plague of flies , ” but it may he observed that 
the corresponding plague of sand-flies, Svmwlium, so well 
known to affect the eyes of sufferers from ophthalmia in 
Egypt, has made its appearance in the deserts of West 
Australia, where the last exploring expedition of Mr Ernest 
Giles suffered severely from it. 

The antiquity of the fly is scarcely more than historical 
Very few fossil species are known (5 only being recorded 
from the Solenhofeu lithographic Oolite) ; but the more 
recent “ flies in amber ” are so constantly found that the 
expression has become a common proverb. (e. c. E.) 

DIPTYCH, a double tablet made with a hinge to open 
and shut, Diptychs were used in the time of the Roman 
empire for sending letters — “'mainly love letters,” says 
Facciolati, quoting the scholiast to J nvenal ix 36, whose 
note does not, however, seem to impl 7 as much. The 
consuls and quaestors used, on assuming oflice, to send 
diptychs containing their names and portraits to their 
fnends The exterior of the leaves was often ornamented 
with other paintings. The tablets were made, the more 
ordinary kind of boxwood or maple, the richer sort of cedar, 
of ivory, of silver, and sometimes even of gold. They were 
very frequently sent by friends to each other as presents at 
the beginning of a new year. The early Christians used 
tablets thus made in the celebration of divine worship. And 
Cardinal Noris {Dissertat. de Hist. Synod,) expends much 
learning in showing, what is very evident, that the 
Christians adopted the use of them from that of the con- 
sular diptychs They were placed on the “ ambones,” — the 
pulpits, or reading desks, which may still be seen in 
ancient basilicas at the west end of the choir or 
presbytery ; and from them were read to the congregation 
of the faithful the names of the celebrating priests, of those 
who occupied the superior positions in the Christian 
hierarchy, of the saints, martyrs, and confessors, and, in 
process of time, also of those who had died in the faith 
It is the diptychs that are referred to by the early Christian 
writers under the names of “ mystic tablets,” “ anniversary 
books,” “ matriculation registers ” of the church, and some- 
times “books of the living,” or “books of life.” The 
word is also occasionally found used in other senses, e.g. for 
the priest’s vestment, which was usually folded in two (see 
Ducauge, ad voc.) When it became customary to write 
in the diptychs names so numerous as those of the different 
classes of persons above mentioned, it will be easily under- 
stood that it became impossible to inscribe them on two 
tablets of convenient size Hence the diptychs became 
triptychs, i.e., consisting of three such conjoined tablets. 
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But, though tnptychs are often spoken of in the art- 
language of a later time, these were by the early church 
writers stiU called diptychs and continued to be so-called, 
even when many leaves, probably of parchment in some 
cases, though mors frequently of wood, were introduced 
between the two original folds of the diptych, thus forming 
a veritable hooh The inscription on the diptychs of deaths 
and baptisms, naturally led to the insertion of dates, and 
the diptychs seem thus to have grown into calendars, and 
to have been the germ from which necrologies, lists of 
saints, and almanacs have been developed. Much doubt 
exists as to the time when the use of diptychs to read from 
died out in the church. The best opinion seems to be that 
their use lasted to about the end of the 8 th century. The 
outsides of the diptych folds being often very richly 
ornamented, their preservation was carefully attended to, 
and even those which were ornamented with profane 
paintings or carvings were often to be found in use in the 
primitive churches This ornamentation caused the 
diptychs to be exhibited to the congregation, and used as 
adornments for the altar. And m this position, by a 
natural process of development, the ornamentation became 
the main end and object of the thing itself. The best 
painters of the time employed their talents in painting 
them — ^generally in the form of tnptychs, and on both sides 
of the folding doors, so that the triptych when closed 
showed two subjects, often the portraits of the donor and 
his wife, and when open three paintmgs ; — Whence the very 
large number of diptychs and tnptychs which are found in 
our museums and galleries 

See Bingham, Oriff Eccles , hb xv, ch. 13, sec. 18, and Moroni, 
Erudzzioru Stonca-Ecclesiastica 

DIRGE, in Greek legend, the personification of a 
fountain (and stream) at Thebes, from the water of which 
Hercules derived part of his strength, and which was 
usually identified with the fountain of Ares in the legend 
of Cadmus. Besides, the fountain was the grave of Dirce, 
at which sacrifices for the dead and other rites were per- 
formed. According to the legend, Dirce, the wife of 
Lyons, king of Thebes, had sorely persecuted Antiope, who 
at last escaped to Mount Cithaeron, where her twin sons 
Amphion and Zethus were being brought up by a herdsman 
unconscious of their parentage. Mother and sons met, 
but had not recognized each other, till Dirce, who had 
come to the hill for a Dionysiac ceremony, proposed that 
Amphion and Zethus should tie Antiope to the horns of a 
wild bull to be dragged to death. They were about to do 
this when the herdsman announced their relationship, and 
they then tied Dirce to the bull instead. She was dragged 
by it over the hill to the fouutam into which she was trans- 
formed. 

DIRSCHAU, in Polish Szczewo, a town of Prussia, iu 
the government of Dantzic and district of Stargard, ou the 
left bank of the Vistula, at a railway junction about twenty 
miles S.S.E. of Dantzic. Besides dealing in wood and 
cattle, it displays considerable industrial activity in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, iron and tin wares, 
and cement; but its principal claim to attention is the 
lattice-work iron bridge, thrown across the river in 1850- 
1867, which, with its total length of 2726 feet and its six 
spans of 410 feet each, is a noble testimony to the 
engmeering skill of Lentze and Schinz, and affords a passage 
for the railway between Konigsberg and Berlin, for two 
ordinary carriage roads, and two sideways for foot passen- 
gers. Unfortunately, as it lies only about 12 feet above 
the highest level attained by the river, and there is no 
opening for the passage of ships, it is necessary in passing 
under it to remove or drop the masts. J. Forster, the 
traveller, was born at Dirschau in 1729. Population 
in 1875, 9727. 
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DISCUS, a quoit, or circular plate of stone or metal, 10 
or 12 inclies in diameter, which was used by the ancient 
Creeks and Eomans for throwing to a distance as a 
gymnastic exercise. Sometimes a kind of quoit of a 
spherical form was used for the same purpose i and through 
a hole m its centre a thong was passed, to assist the player 
in throwing it. Statius, in Theb , vi. 646-721, fully explains 
the manner in which the discus was used. In the British 
Museum there is a copy of a famous statue by Myron of a 
discobolus in the act of throwing the discus, 

DISINFECTANTS are agents or substances employed 
to prevent the spread of contagious or infectious disease. 
Recent investigations all tend to demonstrate that the 
efficiency of any disinfectant is due to its power of destroy- 
ing, or of rendering inert, specific poisons or disease germs 
which possess in themselves an independent existence , and 
which, when introduced into the animal system, under 
favourable conditions, increase and multiply, thus pro- 
ducing the phenomena of special diseases. Therefore, 
antiseptic substances generally, which check or stop 
putrefactive decay in organic compounds, by preventing 
the growth of those minute organisms which produce 
putrefaction, are, on that account, disinfectants. So also 
the deodorizers, which act by oxidizing or otherwise 
changing the chemical constitution of volatile substances 
disseminated in the air, or which prevent noxious exhala- 
tions from organic substances, are in virtue of these 
properties effective disinfectants in certain diseases. A 
knowledge of the value of disinfectants, and the use of 
some of the most valuable agents, can be traced to very 
remote times ; and much of the Levitical law of cleansing, 
as well as the origin of numerous heathen ceremonial 
practices, are clearly based on a perception of the value of 
disinfection. The means of disinfect! on, an d the substances 
employed, are very numerous, as are the classes and condi- 
tions of disease and contagion they are designed to meet. 
Nature, in the oxidizing influence of freely circulating 
atmospheric air, in the purifying effect of water, and in the 
powerful deodorizing properties of common earth, has pro- 
vided the most potent ever-pr6.sent and acting disinfecting 
media. Of the artificial disinfectants employed or available 
three classes may be recognized: — 1st, volatile or vaporizable 
substances, which attack impurities in the air ; 2d, chemi- 
cal agents for acting on the diseased body or on the infec- 
tious discharges therefrom ; and 3d, the physical agencies 
of heat and cold. In some of these cases the destruction 
of the contagium is effected by the formation of new 
chemical compounds by oxidation, deoxidation, or other 
reaction, and in others the conditions favourable to life are 
removed or life is destroyed by high temperature. Of the 
first class — aerial disinfectants — those most employed are 
the gaseous sulphurous anhydride, the fumes of nitrous acid 
and other acid substances, including vaporized carbolic acid, 
with chlorine gas and the vapours of bromine and iodine. 
The use of sulphurous anhydride, obtained by burning sul- 
phur, is of great antiquity, and it still is unequalled as a 
disinfectant of air on account both of its convenience and 
general efficacy. Camphor and some volatile oils have also 
been employed as air disinfectants, but their virtues lie 
chiefly in masking, not destroying, noxious effluvia. In 
the 2d class — non-gaseous disinfecting compounds — all the 
numerous antiseptic substances may be reckoned ; but the 
substances principally employed in practice are oxidizing 
agents, as potassic manganates and permanganates (Condy's 
fluid), and solutions of the so-called chlorides of lime, soda, 
and potash, with the chlorides of aluminium and zinc, 
soluble sulphates and sulphites, solutions of sulphurous 
acid, and the tar products — carbolic, cresylio, and salicylic 
apids. Dr J. Dougall of Glasgow found the following sub- 
stances the most powerful in destroying minute forms of 


life • — sulphate of copper, chloride of aluminium, chromic 
acid and bichromate of potassium, bichloride of mercury, 
benzoic acid, bromal hydrate, chloral hydrate, hydrocyanic 
acid, alum, hydrochlorate of strychnia, ferrous sulphate, 
arsenious acid, and picric acid. Of the physical agents 
heat and cold, the latter, though a powerful natural ^sin- 
fectant, is not practically available by artificial means; 
heat is a power chiefly relied on for purifying and disinfect- 
ing clothes, bedding, and textile substances generally. 
Different degrees of temperature are required for the 
destruction of the virus of various diseases ; but as clothing, 
<kc., can be exposed to a heat of about 260“ Fahr. without 
injury, provision is made for submitting articles to nearly 
that temperature. For the thorough disinfection of a sick- 
room the employment of all three classes of disinfectants, 
for purifying the air, for destroying the virus at its point of 
origin, and for cleansing clothing, (kc., may be required. 

DISLOCATION. This term is appKed in surgery to 
the displacement from each other of the cartilaginous or 
articular surfaces of the bones entering into the formation of 
a joint. In a normal joint these surfaces are in contact and 
held together by ligaments and muscles ; m a dislocated 
joint they are separated more or less completely — in the 
great majority of cases by external violence ; in some 
instances, however, by powerful muscular exertion. The 
ease with which a joint is dislocated vanes with the form 
and structure of the joint and with the position in which the 
joint is when the force is applied. The relative frequency 
of fracture and dislocation depends on the strength of the 
bones above and below the joint relatively to the strength 
of the joint. These points may be illustrated by examples 
from the joints of the arm and leg, because, with perhaps 
the exception of the joint between the lower jaw and the 
skull, it 18 in these situations that dislocation is most fre- 
quently observed. The strength of the different j'oints in 
the body is dependent on either ligament, muscle, or the 
shape of the bones. In the hip, for instance, all three 
sources of strength are present ; therefore, considering the 
great leverage of the long thigh bone, the hip is rarely 
dislocated. The shoulder, in order to allow of extensive 
movement, has no osseous or ligamentous strength ; its 
strength is muscular, therefore it is frequently dislocated, 
because the muscular strength varies in power, the muscles 
may be relaxed, the person is unprepared, and dislocation 
occurs, if, on the other hand, the muscles are tense, and the 
patient la prepared for the strain, then the result will be 
either a sprain of the joint or a fracture of one of the 
adjoining bones. The wrist and ankle are rarely dislocated ; 
in the wrist the radius gives way, in the ankle the fibula, 
these bones being relatively weaker than the respective 
joints. The wrist owes its strength to ligament, the ankle 
to the shape of the bones. The elbow is osseously strong, 
hut this strength necessarily varies with the position of the 
arm. The symptoms of a dislocation are distortion and 
limited movement, with absence of the grating sensation 
felt in fracture when the extremities of a broken bone 
are rubbed together. The treatment consists in reducing 
the dislocation. The sooner this is done the better 
— the longer the delay the more difficult it becomes 
to remedy the displacement. After a variable period, 
depending on the nature of the joint and the age of the 
person, it may be impossible to replace the bones. The 
result will be a more or less useless joint. Tho administra- 
tion of chloroform, by relaxing the muscles, greatly assists 
the operation of reduction. The length of time that a 
joint has to be kept quiet after it has been restored to its 
normal shape depends on its form ; if osseously strong, then 
early movement is allowable, as in the elbow joint ; if 
osseously weak, then early movement is unjustifiable. More 
especially is this the case when, associated with osseous 
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weakness, the strength of the joint is ligamentous, as in 
the sterno-clavicular and superior radio-ulnar articulations. 
In such joints the hones must be kept in accurate position 
and at rest for a lengthened period; if movement is 
allowed soon after the accident the bone will again slip out 
of Its place. 

DISMAL SWAMP, the name given to two extensive 
stretches of morass on the western seaboard of North 
America. The larger of the two, distinguished as the 
Great Dismal, lies in the peninsula between the James 
River on the north and Albemarle Sound on the south, 
and thus belongs partly to Yirginia and partly to North 
Carolina. Its length from north to south is about 40 
miles and its breadth about 25. The greater part of the 
area is covered with a thick stratum of spongy vegetable 
soil, without any mixture of earthy particles, which at once 
supports and is augmented by a luxuriant growth of 
aquatic plants, brushwood, and timber. The prevailmg 
trees are cypress, juniper, and white cedar, and on the 
higher ridges oak and beech. By a curious arrangement, 
minutely described by Sir Charles LyeU in his Travels m 
North America, the surface of the swamp is actually higher, 
in some parts by as much as 12 feet, than that of the 
surrounding country ; so that, except on the western side, 
where it receives a few small streams, the waters flow 
outwards. The centre is occupied by Drummond’s Lake, 
an oval basin about 6 miles long and 3 wide, with 
perpendicular banks and an extreme depth of 15 feet; the 
water is clear and abounds with flsh. The swamp has long 
furnished large supplies of timber, much of which has been 
obtained by excavation from the peaty soil in which it was 
preserved. The transit is faeihtated by means of canals, 
of which the two most important are the Dismal Swamp 
Canal, uniting the western branch of Elizabeth river with 
the Pasquotank, and the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal, 
connecting the eastern branch of Elizabeth river with 
Curntuck Sound. The former is flanked by a stage road, 
which terminates in the south at Elizabeth City, and in the 
north at Norfolk. Two lines of railway pass through the 
outskirts of the Virginian portion of the swamp. 

The Little Dismal is of much less importance, It lies in 
North Carolina, in the peninsula between Albemarle Sound 
and Pamlico Sound , and in the days when slavery was 
still legal, it was a noted harbour of runaway negroes. 

DISPENSATION is a term used by tbe canonists to 
signify an act of jurisdiction by which the rigour of the 
generM law is relaxed in a particular case. Regarded from 
this point of view a dispensation is considered by the 
canonists not to be an exception to, but a complement of, 
the law, and it is granted with discretion in cases where 
the law would otherwise work injustice, “ Euit dispensatio 
inventa, ut esset pars distributivse justitiae.” The exercise 
of this jurisdiction in the earlier days of the Christian 
church was vested in respect of minor matters in the 
bishops, and in more important matters in the provincial 
councils ; but by degrees this latter jurisdiction came to be 
exercised by the patriarchs exclusively, and ultimately, in 
the case of the Western Church, by the Pope alone, 
who, at the tune of the Reformation of the Anglican 
Church, had acquired for the Holy See supreme authoriiy 
in all the more important matters of dispensation. It was 
one object of the ParUament of England, by the statute 
concerning Peter Pence and Dispensations ” (25 Henry 
VIII. c. 21), to divest the Pope of the exercise of 
any powers of dispensation within the realm of England, 
by forbidding the king and his subjects to sue to the Pope 
or to the Holy See for any dispensation. The Parliament 
further vested the power of granting dispensations, such as 
had been hitherto obtained from the see of Rome, in the 
archiepiscopal see of Canterbury — subject, however, to the 
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limitation that they should be only granted for such causes 
as were not contrary or repugnant to Holy Scnpture or to 
the laws of the realm, and for this purpose the archbishop 
of Canterbury was empowered to constitute a sufficient 
commissary, and a clerk who should write and register all 
such dispensations. The representative of the clerk so 
appointed by the archbishop is the registrar of the office 
of faculties, over which the master of the faculties 
presides, as the archbishop’s commissary. The matters for 
which dispensations were accustomed to be granted from 
the office of faculties, in the reign of Henry YIIL, have 
almost all become obsolete, or have been withdrawn from 
the cognizance of the master of the faculties ; and the 
special authority of his court in the present day consists in 
the grant of special licences for marriages, which are 
valid in both the provinces of Canterbury and of York, and 
the right of granting which has been preserved to the 
archbishop of Canterbury m all subsequent marriage Acts. 
These special licences are simply dispensations for the 
solemnization of marriage at other times and m other places 
than those to which marriage is restricted by the Anglican 
canons or by the statute law of the realm. 

D’ISRAELI, Isaac (1766-1848), was born at Enfield in 
May 1766. He belonged to a Jewish family which, 
having been driven by the Inquisition from Spain, towards 
the end of the 16th century, settled as merchants at 
Venice, and assumed the name which has become famous. 
In 1748 his father, then only about eighteen years of age, 
removed to England, where, before passing the prime of 
life, he amassed a competent fortune, and retired from 
business. Both he and his wife gradually dropped con- 
nection with their co-religionists, with whom their son never 
appears to have associated himself. 

The strongly marked characteristics which determined 
D’Israeli’s career were displayed to a singular degree even m 
his boyhood. He spent his time over books, and in long 
day-dreams, and evinced the strongest distaste for business 
and aU the more bustling pursuits of life. These idiosyn- 
cracies met with no sympathy from either of his parents, 
whose ambitious plans for Ms future career they threatened 
to disappoint. At length, when he was about fourteen, in 
the hope of changing the bent of Ms mind, his father sent 
Mm to school at Amsterdam, where he remained four or 
five yearn. Here m the principal’s library, and under the 
principal’s influence, he studied Bayle and Voltaire, and 
became an ardent disciple of Rousseau. Here also he wrote 
a long poem against commerce, which he produced as an 
exposition of his opinions when, on his return to England, 
his father divulged his intention of placing Mm in a com- 
mercial house at Bordeaux Agamst such a destiny his 
mmd strongly revolted, and, in tMs extremity, it was 
natural that he should eagerly seek the sympathy and 
counsel of a literary friend. He carried his poem, with a 
letter earnestly appealing for advice and assistance, to 
Samuel Johnson; but when, full of eager hope, he called 
again a week after to receive an answer, the packet was 
returned unopened — the grand old censor was on his death- 
bed. He also addressed a letter to Dr Vicesimus Knox, in 
a tone of the loftiest sentiment, displaying all his 
literary aspirations, his earnestness and simplicity of 
heart, and his utter lack of aU the qualities of “that 
despicable thing ” (as he called him) “ a mere man of the 
world,” and begging to be received into tbe scholar’s family, 
that he might enjoy the benefit of Ms learning and ex- 
perience. How tMs application was answered we do not 
know The evident firmness of his resolye, however, was 
not without effect. His parents gave up tiieir purpose for 
a time. He was sent to travel in Prance, and allowed to 
occupy himself as he wished; and he had the happiness of 
spending some months in Paris, in the society of literary 
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men, and devoted to the literary pursuits in which be 
delighted. 

In the beginning of 1788 he returned home, bemg then 
a few months past his majority, to lay the first stone of his 
literary fame by an attack on Peter Pindar, under the form 
of a poem in the manner of Pope 0% the Abuse of Satire, 
Published, as it was, at a most appropriate moment, it at 
once attained popularity. Its authorshiip became the great 
subject of debate in literary circles, and it was attributed 
by some to Hayley, upon whom it was actually revenged, 
with characteristic savageness, by its victim It is greatly 
to Wolcott’s credit that, sensitive though he was to attacks 
upon himself, he at once, on learning his mistake, sought 
the acquaintance of his young opponent, towards whom he 
seems to have borne no malice, and whose friend he 
remained to the end of his life But of all the fortunate 
issues of this success not the least fortunate was that it 
brought D’lsraeli what he had so long earnestly desired — 
the friendship of a refined man of letters. Through it he 
made the acquaintance of Henry James Pye, who helped 
to persuade his father that it would be a mistake to force 
him mto a business career, and who introduced him into 
literary circles. Henceforth his life was passed in the way 
he best liked —in quiet and almost uninterrupted study. 
His health was for the most part sufficiently robust, 
though he was for some years the victim of a nervous 
depression and weakness, which came upon him when 
he was about twenty-eight years of age, and which 
doubtless was cbiefiy caused by his sedentary habits. He 
was able to maintain hia strenuous and extraordinary 
devotion to study till he reached the advanced age of 
seventy-two, when, though still in the enjoyment of 
unimpaired health, and in the very midst of what would 
have been his greatest undertaking, he was forced, by 
paralysis of the optic nerve, to give up work almost 
entirely He lived ten years longer, and Jus death, which 
took place at his seat at Bradenham House on the 19th 
January 1848, was due not to old age but to an epidemic 
which earned him off after a few hours’ illness 

Isaac D’Xsraeli is most celebrated as the author of the 
Cariosities of Literature, by far the best and most popular 
of all the many works of the kind which have appeared in 
England. It is a miscellany of literary and historical 
anecdotes, of original critical remarks, and of interesting 
and curious information of all kinds, animated by genuine 
literary feeling, taste, and enthusiasm. The fiist volume 
was published anonymously in 1791 , and it immediately 
attained the popularity it deserved- Two years later it 
was followed by a second volume; it was not, however, 
till the lapse of twenty-four years that the third made i 
its appearance. Three other volumes were subsequently 
added, and in the later editions the first two volumes were 
much improved With the Cmosities of Ltemture may | 
be appropriately classed DTsraeh’s Miscellanies, or Lterary 
Jiecreations (1796), the Calamities of Authors (1812), and 
the Quairels of Authors (1814). Towards the close of his | 
life DTsraeli formed the project of embodying his wide 
knowledge of English literature iii a continuous history ; 
loss of sight, however, prevented him from publishing more 
than three volumes, which appeared m 1841 under the 
title of the Amenities of Lteratwe But of all his literary I 
works the most interesting and delightful is his Lssaij on \ 
the Lterary Character (1795), which, like most of his 
writings, abounds in illustrative ancedotes. His contribu- 
tion to the famous “Pope controversy” — ^in which Bowles 
and Hazlitt so vigorously attacked, and Byron and Campbell 
so vigorously asserted, the poetical merit and personal worth 
of the great poet of the 18 th century, — a defence of Pope 
contained in a criticism of Spence’s Anecdotes contributed 
to the Quarterly ftevieui (July 1820) — is of interest, 
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both as indicating the nature of his critical views, and 
as founded upon elaborate study of the life and era 
of the poet. He also published a slight sketch of Jewish 
history, and especially of the growth of the Talmud, entitled 
the Genius of Judaism, as well as a few poems m imitation 
of Pope, and several novels 

He was, besides, the author of two historical works — a 
brief defence of the literary merit and personal and political 
character of James I. (1816), and a work of considerable 
research and magnitude entitled a Commentary on the Life 
and Beiyn of King Charles I . (1828-31). The latter work 
was recognized by the University of Oxford, which con- 
ferred upon the author the honorary degree of D.C.L. As 
an historian DTsraeli is distinguished by two characteris- 
tics. In the first place, he had small interest in politics, 
and no sympathy with the passionate fervour, or adequate 
appreciation of the importance, of political struggles. And, 
secondly, with a laborious zeal then less common than now 
among historians, he sought to bring to light fresh historical 
material by patient search for letters, diaries, and other 
manuscripts of value which had escaped the notice of 
previous students. Indeed, the honour has been claimed 
for him of being one of the founders of the modern school 
of historical research, whose patient labours have thrown 
so much light upon important events and characters 

Of the amiable personal character and the placid life of 
Isaac DTsraeli a charming picture is to be found in the 
brief memoir prefixed to the Curiosities of Literature, by 
his son the earl of Beaconsfield, from which the following 
may be quoted . — Isaac DTsraeli “ was a complete literary 
character, a man who really passed his life in his 

library He disliked business, and he never 

required relaxation ; he was absorbed in his pursuits. In 
London his only amusement was to ramble among book- 
sellers ; if he entered a club, it was only to go into the 
library. In the country he scarcely ever left his room but 
to saunter in abstraction upon a terrace, muse over a 
chapter, or coin a sentence. ... He had by nature a 
singular volatihty which never deserted him. His feelings, 
though always amiable, were not painfully deep, and amid 
joy or sorrow, the philosophic vein was ever evident. He 
more resembled Goldsmith than any man I can compare 
him to; in his conversation, his apparent confusion of 
ideas ending with some felicitous phrase of genius, hia 
naivete, his simplicity not untouched with a dash of sarcasm 
affecting innocence — one was often reminded of the gifted 
and interesting friend of Burke and Johnson. There was, 
however, one trait in which my father did not resemble 
Goldsmith; he had no vanity. Indeed one of his few 
infirmities was rather a deficiency in self-esteem.” 

DISTILLATTOH, a generic term for a class of chemical 
operations which all agree in this, that the substance 
operated upon is heated in a close vessel (“ retort,” “ still ”) 
and thereby wholly or partially converted into vapour, which 
vapour 13 then condensed, by the application of cold, in 
another apparatus (the “ condenser ”) connected with the 
vessel, and allowed to collect in a third portion of the 
apparatus, called a “ receiver.” In most cases the substance 
is a liquid, or assumes the liquid form previous to emitting 
vapours, and the product obtained (the “ distillate ”) is also 
in greater proportion liquid. The comparatively few and 
special cases of distillation, wherein solids are converted 
into vapours which condense directly from, the gaseous into 
the solid form, are designated “ sublimations.” Thus we 
speak of the “ distillation ” of water or of spirits, while we 
speak of the “ sublimation ” of sal-ammoniac. Distillations 
may be divided into two classes — ^viz , 1st, those which are 
not, and 2d, those which are, accompanied by chemical 
changes. The word “ distillation,” in a narrower sense, is 
generally understood to apply to the first class only. The 
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second might be called “ destructive distillations,” i£ it 
were not customary to reserve this term for the particular 
case in which the substance operated on consists of 
vegetable or animal matter which is being decomposed by 
the application of heat alone, t.e, without the aid of 
re-agents. 

The general object of simple distillation is the separation 
of substances of different degrees of volatility. The 
apparatus used varies very much according to the nature of 
the substance operated on and of the product extracted, and 
according to the scale on which the operation is carried out. 
Of the various contrivances used in chemical laboratories, 
the simplest is a glass retort, the descending neck of which 
is inserted into, and goes to near the bottom of, a slanting 
globular flask. The retort serves for the reception of the 
substance to be distilled, and is heated by means of char- 
coal or gas fire ; the vapours pass into the flask, which is 
kept cool by a continuous current of cold water running 
over it, or, in the case of more volatile substances, by being 
immersed in ice or some freezing mixture. This somewhat 
primitive arrangement works satisfactorily only when the 
vapours are easily condensible, and when the product is 
meant to he collected as a whole. In the majority of cases, 
however, the distillate has to be “ fractionated,” z.e , 
collected in a number of separate, consecutive portions, 
and it is then desirable that the apparatus should be so 
constructed as to enable one at any moment to examine 
the distillate as it is coming over. Por this purpose it is 
necessary to condense the vapours on their way to, and not 
withm, the receiver, so that the latter can, at any time, be 
removed and replaced by another. The condenser most 
generally used in chemical laboratories is that known as 
Lielig^s coiidmsm'. It consists of a straight glass or metal 
tube, I to 3 feet long and J to 1 inch wide, fitted co-axiaUy, 
by means of corks or india-rubber tubes, into a wider tube 
(made of glass or iron) which communicates at the lower 
end with a water tap, and at the upper with a sink, so that 
a stream of cold water can he made to run against the 
current of the vapour. The condenser tube is fixed in a 
slanting position, and the vapours made to enter at the 
upper end. The dimensions of the condenser and rate of 
water-flow depend on the speed at which the vapour is 
driven over, and on the temperature of that vapour, and, 
last not least, on the la;t&rd heat of the vapour and specific 
heat of the distillate. To show the importance of the last- 
named point, let us compare the quantities of heat to be 
withdrawn from 1 S) of steam and 1 Sb of bromine vapour 
respectively, to reduce them to liquids at 0° C. "We have 
in the case of water and bromine — 

Water. Bromine 

For the temperature of the vapour. . 100° 63° 

For the latent heat... . . 536° 45° 6 

For the specific heat of the liquids . 1° 0° 106 

For the total heats of the vapours - 636° 52° 3 

The withdrawal of 52 ’3 units of heat from 15) of bromine 
vapour reduces it to liquid bromine at 0“ C. By the with- 
drawal of X 52‘3 83 units from the steam, as 

an easy calculation shows, only 0T6 5) of liquid water, of 
even 100°, could be produced — hence more than 0*84: 5 of 
steam remains uncondensed (at a temperature of about 96” 
C., assuming the steam to remain saturated, and to have 
the temperature of the condensed water) Bat obviously a 
condenser under all circumstances is the more efficacious 
the greater its surface and the thinner its body. It is also 
obvious, cceteris paribus, that the most suitable material 
for a condenser tube is that which conducts heat best. 
Hence a metal tube will generally condense more rapidly 
than one of glass, and for metal tubes copper is better than 
tiu, and Sliver better than either. In chemical laboratories 
glass is the only material which is quite generally apph- 


cahle. In chemical works, on the other hand, glass, on 
account of its fragility, is rarely used , condensers there, 
wherever possible, are made of metal, usuahy fashioned into 
spirals (“ worms ”) and set in tub-shaped refrigerators. 
Where acids have to be condensed, stoneware worms are 
generally employed. In the distillation of acetic acid pla- 
tinum worms, notwithstanding their high price, have been 
found to work best, and in the long run to be cheapest. 

The theory and successful execution of the process 
assume their greatest simplicity when the substances to be 
separated differ so greatly in their volatility that, without 
appreciable error, one can he assumed to be non-volatile at 
the boiling pomt of the other. A. good illustration of this 
special case is afforded by the customary process used for 
the purification of water, A natural sweet water may in 
general he assumed to consist of three parts — 1st, water 
proper, which always forms something like 98 per cent or 
more of the whole ; 2d, non-volatile salts ; 3d, gases To 
obtain pure water from such material, we need only boil 
It in a distillation apparatus, so as to raise from it dry 
steam, which steam when condensed yields water con- 
tammated only with the gases. To expel these all that is 
necessary is to again boil it for a short time j the gases go 
off with the first portions of steam, so that the residue, when 
allowed to cool in absence of air, constitutes pure water. To 
pass to a less simple case, let us assume that the substance 
to be distilled IS a solution of ether in water, and the object 
IS the separation of these two bodies Ether boils at 35“ 
C., water at 100° C. The elastic force of saturated steam 
at 35° IS 42 mm., = = ^^th of an atmosphere. 

Assummg now the mixture to be distilled from a flask, what 
will go on *2 Neglecting for the sake of simplicity the small 
tension of the steam at 35°, we should expect that at first 
the ether would simply boil away, so to speak, from a bath 
of warm water at 36“ C. ; that the vapour would be pure 
ether, and maintain that composition until all the ether 
had boiled off ; then there would be a break — the tempera- 
ture of the hquid would gradually rise to 100“, and the 
water then distil over in its turn. And so it is approxi- 
mately, but not exactly. Our theory obviously neglects 
some important points. Water at 36° has a tension of 
^th atmosphere, ether of one atmosphere ; hence the two 
saturated vapours together should press with a force of 
1-^th atmosphere — in other words, the mixture should com- 
mence to boil at less than 36°. This, however (as in the 
majority of analogous cases), is not confirmed by experi- 
ment. The mixture commences to boil at a little above 
35°, and the boihng point rises steadily as the proportion 
of ether in the liquid decreases. Now, a priori, we should 
presume that at every given moment the volumes of ether 
and water in the vapour should be, approximately at least, 
proportional to the respective vapour tensions at the 
temperature at which the mixture happens to boil. Thus, 
for instance, assuming at the first that the hquid boils at 
40° 0., when the two tensions are equal to 910 and 56 

910 

mm. respectively, the vapour wiH contain = 0 94 

of Its volume of ether vapour, and 0’06 of its volume of 
steam, supposing both substances to have the same chances 
of forming saturated vapour, which, of course, holds only 
so long as they both are present in appreciable quantities. 
We easily see that, as the distillation progresses, the ether 
vapour must get more and more largely charged with 
vapour of water, until at last what goes off is steam, con- 
taminated with less and less of ether vapour. A 
thermometer placed near the entrance end of the condenser 
will, of course, record lower than cue plunged into the 
boiling liquid, because the vapour in rising undergoes 
partial condensation, and the thermometer being bedewed 
with the condensed vapour will approximately indicate the 
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boiling point of that dew, i.e., of that wMcb. is just going 
over. The composition of the vapoiur as above given must 
not be confounded with the composition by weigM of the 
distillate. To obtain the latter we must multiply each of 
the two volumes by the density of the respective vapour, 
or, what comes to the same thing, by its molecular weight 
as expressed by the chemical formula. In onr case the 
vapour volume ratio 

water ^ 56 
ether 910 

corresponds to the weight ratio 

SSxHaO 55x18 1 

901x04HioO “9iO X 74“68 

This consideration strips of its apparently anomalous 
character what we observe when vegetable substances con- 
taining essential oils are distilled with water, when we find 
that these oils, although boiling far above 100“ 0., go over 
with the first fractions of the water. Take the case of 
lemon oil, which boils at about 174° C. The molecular 
weight of the oil is 136 = CioHi( 3 j its vapour tension at 
100° IS 70 mm. Hence what goes over at first when lemon 
peel is distilled with water should contain oil and water in 
the proportion — 

Oil of Lemons. Water. 

JIo!~ Vap Mol Vap ' 

•svt tension wt tension 

136 X 70 18 X 760 = 12 • 17(iieaily). 

The oil, although the less volatile substance of the two, 
being present in small quantity, but finely diffused, 
is soon completely driven over. Ho doubt the latent 
heats of vaporization of the two constituents have some- 
thing to do with the composition of the vapour formed, 
as the chance of every particle of the mixture to be 
vaporized is obviously the greater the less its latent heat 
of vaporization. 

After what has been said it will be clear that in the dis- 
tillation of a mixture of two substances of approximately 
equal molecular weight and latent heats of vaporization, 
supposing neither to predominate overwhelmingly over the 
other, the one with the lowei boiling point will predominate 
in the early, and the othei will gradually accumulate in 
the later, fractions of the distillate And similarly with 
mixtures of three or more bodies. The further the lespec- 
tive boiling points are removed from one another the more 
complete a separation can be effected , but in no case is 
the separation perfect. It is, however, easily seen that the 
analytic effect of a distillation can he increased by causing 
the vapour, before it reaches the condenser, to undergo 
partial condensation, when naturally the less volatile parts 
chiefly will run back. This artifice is largely employed 
by chemists, technical as well as scientific. The simplest 
mode is to let the vapour ascend through a long, vertical 
tube before it reaches the condenser, and to distil so slowly 
that a suificiently large fraction of the vapour originally 
formed fails to survive the ascent through the cooling 
influence of the atmosphere. A more effective method is to 
let the condensed vapour accumulate in a series of small 
receptacles insertedhetween flask and condenser, constructed 
so that the vapour cannot pass through the receptacles 
without bubbling through their liquid contents, and so that 
the Uquid in the receptacles cannot rise above a certain 
level, the excess flowing back into the next lower receptacle 
or into the still. But the most effective method is to let 
the vapour ascend through a slanting condenser kept by 
means of a bath at a certain temperature, which is controlled 
so that while the liquid in the flask boils rapidly, the dis- 
tillaViou only just progresses and no more. 

The general principles thus stated regarding fractional 
distillation are liable to nob a few exceptions, of which the 
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following may be cited as examples. A solution of one 
part of hydrochloric acid gas in four parts of water boils 
(constant) at 110° 0. — i.e., 10° above the boiling point of 
water, although the acid constituent is an almost permanent 
gas. This, however, is easily explained , there can be no 
doubt that such an acid is a mixture of real hydrates, ^.e , 
does not contain either free water or free hydrochloric acid. 
A similar explanation applies to the case of aqueous oil of 
vitriol, which boils the further above 100° the stronger it is, 
although the vapour may he, and in the case of acids contain- 
ing less than 84 per cent, of real acid really is, pure steam. 
The following cases, however, can scarcely be disposed of 
by the assumption of the interference of chemical action. 
Propyl alcohol boils at 97° C., water at 1U0° , and yet a 
mixture of the two, as Pierre and Puchot found, when 
dLstdled always commences to boil at 88° 5 with formation 
of a distillate of the approximate composition C 3 HgO + 
2'78H20 , and this particular aqueous alcohol boils without 
apparent decomposition at 88° ‘3. Some time later Dittmar 
and Steuart made a precisely analogous observation with 
regard to aqueous allyl alcohol. A strong temptation exists 
to explain these anomalies by the assumption of definite 
hydrates m the aqueous alcohols, and this hypothesis would 
serve in the meantime were it not for the curious fact, 
discovered by the two French chemists named, that amyl 
alcohol and water (two liquids which do not mix), when 
distilled simultaneously out of the same retort, go over at 
a constant tempeiature less than 100°, and with formation 
of a distillate which, although it is not even a mixture, has 
a constant composition. The most natural explanation of 
these phenomena is to assume them to be owing, not to 
chemical action, but rather to an exceptional absence of 
chemical affinity between the two components of the 
mixture, which for once gives the physical forces fair play. 

Duy (destructive) Distillation. — Of the great 
number of chemical operations falling under this head, we 
can notice only those which are carried out industrially for 
the manufacture of useful products. Of such the most 
important are those in which wood, coal, shale, and bones 
form the materials operated upon. But as these processes 
form so many important industries, which have all special 
articles devoted to them, we must confine ourselves here to 
summing up shortly the features common to all. 

In all cases the “ retorts ” consist of iron or fire-clay 
semi-cylinders placed horizontally in a furnace and con- 
nected by iron pipes with refrigerators, and through these 
with gas-holders. Within these retorts the materials are 
brought up, more or less gradually, to a red heat, which is 
maintained until the formation of vapours practically 
ceases Each of the materials named is a complex mixture 
of different chemical species. Wood consists mainly of 
cellulose and other carbo-hydrates, %.e., bodies composed of 
carbon and the elements of water ; iu coal and shale the 
combustible part consists of compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen, or carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, richer in 
carbon than the components of wood , bones consist of 
about half of incombustible and infusible phosphate of lime 
(bone earth) and half of organic matter, of which the 
greater part is gelatine (compounds of carbon, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and oxygen), and the lesser is fat (compounds of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen). The chemical decomposi- 
tion in each case is highly complex. An infinite variety of 
products is invariably formed, which, however, always 
readily divide into three : — 1st, a non-volatile residue, con- 
sisting of mineral matter and elementary carbon (“ wood 
charcoal/' “ coke,” &c ) which, in the case of animal 
matter, contains chemically combined nitrogen; 2d, a 
part condensible at ordinary temperatures which always 
readily separates into two distinct layers, viz. : — (a) an 
aqueous portion (“ tar-water "), and ll) a semifluid, viscid, 
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oily, or resinous portion (“ tar ”) j and 3d, a gaaeona por- 
tion. 

The “ tar- water ’’ is the one, of all the four products, of 
which the qualitative composition most directly depends 
on the nature of the material distilled. In the case 
of wood it has an acid reaction, from the presence in it 
of acetic acid, which is associated (amongst many other 
things) with acetone and methyl alcohol. In the case of 
coal it is alkaline, from ammonia, present as carbonate, 
sulphide, sulphocyanide, and m other forms. Alcohols and 
oxygenated acids are ahsent. 

The “tar” is a complex mixture of carbon com- 
pounds, all eomhustible, but, although all directly derived 
from a vapour, not by any means all of them volatile. 
(Kegardmg the components, see TAit.) The quantity and 
quality of the tar naturally depend on the kind of material 
used, hut perhaps yet more on the mode in which the dis- 
tillation IS conducted. Thus, for instance, a coal tar pro- 
duced at low temperature contains a considerable per- 
centage of paraffins. If, on the other hand, the dis- 
tillation IS conducted at a high temperature, the paraffins 
are almost absent, while the proportion of benzols con- 
siderably increases. A similar remark applies to the 
gaseous portion, as wiU readily be understood when 
we say that all volatile tar constituents, when passed 
through red hot tubes, are decomposed with formation of 
hydrogen and gaseous hydrocarbons, which latter again, 
when submitted to the same operation, are all liable to 
undergo dissociation into simpler compounds and associa- 
tion into more complex. 

Distillation of Water. — ^The continual interchange 
and circulation of water, between oceans and other great 
reservoirs of water on the one hand and dry land on the 
other, may be regarded as a process of distillation. Rain 
is thus a form of distilled water, and when it falls 
through a pure atmosphere it is found to possess the 
softness and freedom from dissolved salts characteristic of 
water artificially distilled. Rain water, however, absorbs a 
considerable proportion of air and some carbomo acid from 
the air, and also frequently contains ammonia, salts, and 
free acids. 

Water of that purity which can be secured only by dis- 
tillation is of indispensable value in many operations both 
of scientific and industrial chemistry. The apparatus and j 
process for distilling ordinary water are very simple. The 
body of the stiU is made of copper, with a head and worm, 
or condensing apparatus, either of copper or tin. The first 
portion of the distillate brings over the gases dissolved in 
the water, ammonia, and other volatile impurities, and is 
consequently rejected, and scarcely two-fifths of the entire 
quantity of water can be with safety used as pure distiUed 
water. 

Among the innumerable schemes which have been pro- 
posed for the production of a potable fresh water from the 
salt water of the ocean, two or three dependent on simul- 
taneous distillation and aeration have been found, in 
practice, to produce most satisfactory results. Of course 
the simple distillation of sea water, and the production 
thereby of a certain proportion of chemically fresh water, is 
a very simple problem ; but it is found that water which 
13 merely evaporated and recondensed has a very disagree- 
able empyreumatic odour, and a most repulsive flat taste, 
and it is only after long exposure to pure atmospheric air, 
with continued agitation, or repeated pouring from one 
vessel to another, that it becomes sufficiently aerated to 
lose its unpleasant taste and smell and become drinkable. 
The water, moreover, till it is saturated with gases, readily 
absorbs noxious vapours to which it may be exposed. For 
the successful preparation of potable water from sea water, 
therefore, the following conditions are essential; — 1st, 
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aeration of the distilled product so that it may be immedi- 
ately available for drinking purposes • 2d, economy of coal 
to obtain the maximum of water with the minimum 
expenditure of fuel , and 3d, simphcity of working parts, to 
secure the apparatus from breaking down, and enable 
unskilled attendants to work it with safety. Among the 
forms of apparatus which have most fully satisfied these 
conditions are the inventions of Dr Normandy and of 
Chaplin of Glasgow. While these have met with most 
acceptance in theDnited Kingdom, the apparatus of Rocher 
of Nantes, and that patented by Gall6 and Mazeline of 
Havre, have been highly appreciated by Drench maritime 
authorities. 

Normandy’s apparatus, while leaving nothing to be desired 
in point of economy of fuel and quahty of water produced, 
13 very complex in its structure, consisting of very numer- 
ous working parts, with elaborate arrangements of pipes, 
cocks, and other fittings It is consequently expensive, 
and requires for its working the careful attention of an ex- 
perienced workman. It consists of three essential parts, in 
addition to any convenient form of boiler from which steam 
under a certain amount of pressure may be obtained. 
These parts are called respectively the evaporator, the con- 
denser, and the refrigerator. These are all closed 
cylindrical vessels, permeated internally with sheaves of 
pipes, through which pipes the steam generated percolates, 
condenses, and is aerated as explained below. The 
refrigerator is a horizontal vessel above which the condenser 
and the evaporator are placed in a vertical position. When 
the apparatus is in operation the refrigerator and condenser 
are filled with sea water, and a constant current is main- 
tained which enters by the refrigerator, passes upwards 
through the condenser, and is discharged by an overflow 
pipe at a level a httle above the top of the condenser 
The evaporator is filled only to about two-thirds of its 
height with water fiom the condenser, and the admission 
and regulation of its contents are governed by a stop-cock on 
the pipe communicating between the two vessels. The 
vessels being so prepared, superheated steam is admitted 
by a pipe leading from the boiler into the top of the 
evaporator, and, passing through the sheaf of pipes 
immersed in water, is there condensed. The condensed 
water passes direct from the evaporator into the pipes of 
the refrigerator, in which it is cooled to the temperature of 
the surrounding sea water. Here then is produced pure 
distilled hut nou-aerated water ; and the means by which 
it IS aerated and rendered fit for immediate use may be 
now traced. The superheated steam in permeating the 
pipes m the evaporator heats and vaporizes a portion of 
the water around them. The steam so generated passes 
into the sheaf of pipes in the condenser, in which, as already 
explained, a current of water is constantly rising and pass- 
ing away by the overflow pipe. The condensation of the 
steam within the pipes, agam, communicates a high 
temperature to the upper stratum of water in the condenser. 
As water at a temperature of 54° ‘6 0. parts with its dis- 
solved air and carbonic acid gas, a stream of water is con- 
tinually rising to the upper part of the condenser at a 
temperature more than sufficient to liberate these gases, 
and by means of a pipe these pass over into the upper part 
of the evaporator, and there mingle with and supersaturate 
the steam generated in that vessel. Instead, therefore, of 
it being simply steam which passes from the evaporator to 
the tubes of the condenser, it is a mixture of steam and 
gases, the latter being in sufficient quantity not only to 
supersaturate the steam with which they mixed, hut 
also fully to aerate the condensed steam which passed 
direct from the evaporator into the refrigerator. The 
super-aerated condensed steam passes from the pipes in the 
condenser into those m the refrigerator, where it meets the 
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non-aerated water from the evaporator pipes, the course of 
which has already been traced. Here the two products 
mingle, cool down to the temperature of the sea, and 
passing outwards through a filter, may be drawn off as pure 
aerated water of excellent quality. In Dr hTormandy’s 
apparatus the combustion of 1 Sb of coal yields from 14 
to 20 of potable water. The apparatus is extensively 
adopted in the British navy, the Cunard line, and many 
other important emigrant and mercantile lines. 

Chaplin’s apparatus, which was invented and patented 
later, has also, since 1865, been sanctioned for use on emi- 
grant, troop, and passenger vessels The apparatus possesses 
the great merit of simphcity and compactness, in con- 
sequence of which it is comparatively cheap and not liable 
to derangement. In addition to a boder for generating steam 
from sea water the apparatus consists of an aerator, a con- 
denser, and a filter. The condenser is a cylinder, usually 
of cast iron with an internal worm pipe of copper, which is 
found to be the only really suitable metal for this use, 
The steam to be condensed is admitted to this worm or 
coil through the aerator This part of the apparatus — the 
aerator — is really the essential feature in the inventiou, 
and consists simply of a senes of holes perforated around 
the steam inlet pipe at the point where it enters the con- 
denser The steam passing down in a powerful jet draws 
with it through these holes a proportion of atmospheric air 
sufficient to properly aerate the water for drinking purposes. 
The steam and air thoroughly commingled are together 
condensed as they pass through the coils of the worm, — cold 
sea water passing in to the condenser at its lowest end, and 
rising upwards and flowmg away at the top. After passing 
through the filter placed directly under the condenser, the 
aerated water is delivered or stored ready for use, clear, 
bright, colourless, palatable, and devoid of odour, at a‘ 
temperature of about 15° 0 The cold sea water for 
condensing may be forced into the condenser by a special 
steam pump attached to the apparatus — a plan usually 
followed on sailing vessels — or any other convenient 
pumping arrangement may be resorted to. The steam for 
condensation is, in steamers, frequently supplied from the 
engine boilers , but generally it is preferable to employ a 
special small upright boiler, or to use the boileis attached 
to steam winches, Chaplin’s apparatus has been adopted 
by many important British and Continental shipping com- 
panies, among others by the Peninsular and Oriental, the 
Inman, the North German Lloyd, and the Hamburg 
American Companies. 

Distillation os’ Spieits. — Notwithstanding the 
enormous scale on which this industry is now prosecuted, 
it is only in modern and comparatively recent times that 
it has attained to the important position which it now 
occupies. The art of separating alcoholic spirit from 
fermented liquors appears, however, to have been known 
in the far East from the moat remote antiquity. It is 
supposed to have been first known to, and practised by, 
the Chinese, whence a knowledge of the art gradually 
travelled westward, A rude kind of still, which is yet 
employed, has been used for obtaining ardent spints in 
Ceylon from time immemorial. The name alcohol indicates 
that a knowledge of tbe method of preparing that substance 
probably came to Western Europe, like much more chemical 
knowledge, through the Arabs, Albucasis, who lived in 
the 12th century, is spoken of as the first Western philo- 
sopher who taught the art of distillation as applied to the 
preparation of spirits , and in the 13 th century Raymond 
Lully was not only well acquainted with the process, but 
also knew the method of concentrating it into what he 
denominated ag;m ardens by means of potassic carbonate. * 
At the time when Henry II. — in the 12th century — 
invaded and conauered Ireland, the inhabitants were in the 


habit of making and using an alcoholic liquor — uaquebagh 
{uisge-hedtha, water of life), a terra since abbreviated into 
whisky, which consequently is synonymous with the 
classical aqvn vitce. It is further a noticeable fact that 
Captain Cook found, among the mhabitants of the Pacific 
Islands discovered by him, a knowledge of the art of 
distilling spirit from alcoholic infusions. 

The preparation of ardent spirit involves two separate 
series of operations; — 1st, the making of an alcoholic solution 
by means of vinous fermentation ; and 2d, the concentration 
of the alcoholic solution so obtained by the process of dis- 
tillation and rectification. 

All substances lu nature which contain sugar in any of 
its forms are susceptible of undergoing vinous fermentation, 
and may therefore be used as sources of alcohol. Further, 
all starchy substances and ligneous tissue, seeing that by 
various chemical processes starch and cellulose may be 
converted into grape sugar, may also be used for the pre- 
paration of alcohol. It is thus obvious that the variety of 
organic substances, especially of the vegetable kingdom, 
from which alcohol may be elaborated is almost endless , 
and m practice it is found that the sources employed are 
very numerous Commercially, distilled alcoholic liquors 
are manufactured of varying strength, or proportion of 
alcohol to water, according as the spirit as intended to be 
used for drinking purposes or for employment in the arts. 
The standard by which excise duty on alcoholic liquor is 
charged in Great Britain is proof spirit, m which the 
alcohol and water are in almost equal proportions by 
weight, there being in 100 parts 49*24 of absolute alcohol, 
and 50 76 of water. Distilled spirits are said to be over 
proof” when the proportion of alcohol is greater, and 
“ under proof ” when there is more water present than is 
indicated by “ proof.” Thus a spirit 11 over proof (o.p.) 
is a compound which requires the addition of 11 volumes 
of water to every hundred to reduce it to proof strength ; 
and similarly 10 under proof (u p.) indicates a liquor from 
every 100 gallons of which 10 gallons of water must be 
withdrawn to biing at to proof strength. Spirit for drink- 
ing is seldom sold at more than 11 over proof, from which 
it varies downward to 25 and more under proof. Rum, 
however, is manufactured and imported as highly concen- 
trated as from 10 to 43 over proof. Spirit of wme as used 
in the aits must be at least 43 over proof, and generally it 
is sold at from 54 to 64 over proof. 

The alcoholic liquors enumerated below are those most 
commonly distilled for drinking or medicinal purposes. 
Brandy, when genuine, is a spirit chiefly distilled in France 
from wine. Rum is made from molasses or treacle, and is 
distilled in the West Indies, and generally in all countries 
where the sugar cane is cultivated. From fermented 
infusions of grain, malted and unmalted, and chiefly from 
barley, whisky is distilled, and that spirit when “ silent ” 
or flavourless is the basis of flavoured spirits, such as gin 
and factitious or British brandy. Arrack is an Oriental 
spirit distilled from “ toddy,” or the fermented juice of 
certain palm trees, and also from rice, which grain is the 
source of sak6, the national spirit of the J apanese. Potato 
brandy is very extensively prepared from the fecula of 
potatoes in Germany and Russia, and is a spirit much used 
for fortifying wines, and for making factitious wine, as well 
as in the arts. Beet root, carrots, Jerusalem artichokes, and 
several other saccharine roots are also used for the distilla- 
tion of spirit on a commercial scale. The only example of 
a spirit drawn from animal sources is the koumiss of 
the Tartars, which is distilled from the fermented milk 
of mares. 

The modifications of stills or of distilling apparatus used 
in the preparation of alcoholic liquor are exceedingly 
numerous, and many of the later inventions are of most 
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complicated structure. The simple and primitive varieties 
of apparatus yield only a comparabively weak spirit on the 
first distillation, while the effect of the complex appliances 
now generally used is to produce, in one operation, a highly 
concentrated spirit, and that with a great saving of fuel, 
time, and labour All varieties of distillatory apparatus 
resolve themselves under these heads • — 1st, stills heated and 
worked by the direct apphcation of the heat of a fire ; 2d, 
stills worked by the action of steam blown direct into the 
alcohoHe solution from a steam boiler • and 3d, stills heated 
by steam passing in coiled pipes through the alcohohc 
solutions to be acted upon. 

To the first of these classes — stiHs heated by direct fire — 
belong the earliest and simplest forms of distillatory 
apparatus , and for producing particular classes of alcoholic 
liquor, stills very simple in their construction are yet 
employed. The common stdl is a flat-bottomed, close 
vessel of copper, with a high head to prevent the fluid within 
boiling over To the top of this head a tube is connected, 
which IS carried in a spiral form round the inside of a tub 
or barrel (the condenser or refrigerator), filled with cold 
water, and from its twisted form this tube receives the 
name of the “ worm.” The tube terminates at the bottom 
of the barrel, passing through it to the outside, and is con- 
ducted into the vessel termed the receiver, a stopcock, or 
more commonly a vessel termed a “safe,” being usuallyplaced 
on the tube where it leaves the refrigerator. In distilhng 
with an apparatus of this simple construction, it is obvious 
that at the beginning of the operation, when the wash or 
liquid to be distilled is rich in alcohol, and its boilmg 
point consequently low, the distillate will pass over at a 
low temperature and contain a high percentage of alcohol. 
But as the operation progresses, the boiling point of the 
mixture in the still rises, the heat has therefore to be forced, 
and the quantity of watery vapour which passes over with 
the alcohol is proportionately increased. As the wash or 
liquid in the stiU continually weakens, a point is arrived 
at when the value of the weak distillate produced wiU not 
balance the expenditure on fuel for maintaining the heat 
of distillation, 

One of the earliest devices for economizing the heat of 
distillation consisted in interposing between the still and 
the refrigerator a wash warmer, or vessel charged with 
liquid ready for distillation. Through this vessel the pipe 
conveying the hot vapours to the refrigerator coil passed, 
and the vapours, partly condensing there, heated up the 
wash, which was thus prepared to pass into the stiU at an 
elevated temperature. The “ pot ” stills, in which the 
markedly flavoured Irish whisky is made, are of this con- 
struction. In the great establishment of the Banagher 
Distillery Company, King’s co., Ireland, simple stills of a 
capacity of 20,000 gallons are erected having a rousing 
apparatus within them to keep the wash in agitation so as 
to prevent sohd particles from settling on the bottom and 
burning Beyond a wash warmer, or intermediate charger 
interposed between the still and the condenser, there is no 
other appliance attached to the apparatus. The first dis- 
tillate from the still is termed “ low wines,” and passes into 
the “low wines receiver,” whence it passes into No. 1 
“ low wine still ” to undergo a second distillation. The 
product of the second distillation, under the name of 
“ famts or feints,” is caught in the “ faints receiver,” from 
which it passes to No. 2 low wines still, and from this it 
is discharged as Irish whisky. 

The introduction of another principle into distillatory 
apparatus is illustrafced by Dorn’s stO, which was intro- 
duced into Germany in the early part of the century, and 
is yet much used in smaller establishments in that country. 
In that apparatus the vessel, of copper, interposed between 
the still and the condenser is divided horizontally into two 
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unequal compartments by a diaphragm of copper. The 
upper and larger portion acts as a wash warmer (German, 
Yorwarmer), and through it the pipe from the still body 
coils, opening into the lower division. For a time the 
whole distillate condenses in this division, but as the 
temperature of the wash in the upper division rises, and 
the heat of the more watery distillate from the still also 
increases, the condensed liquor in the lower division in its 
turn begins to boil, and undergoes a second distillation or 
rectification, the vapours from it passing onwards to be con- 
densed in the ordinary refngerator. In many forms of 
distillatory apparatus two or more such rectifiers are placed 
between the primary still and the final condenser. The 
principle of the rectifier is easily understood. Supposing 
the operation of distilling to commence, the vapours which 
condense in rectifier No 1 are much richer in alcohol than 
the liquid remaining in the still. The boiling point of the 
condensed liquid is consequently proportionately lower, and 
the vapour from the still passing into it gradually raises it 
to the boiling point, so that in its turn rectifier No. 1 distills 
into rectifier No 2 a liquid of still higher alcoholic richness. 
The relation of No. 2 to No. 1 is the same as that of No. 
1 to the stdl body, and thus the concentration and redis- 
tillation might be carried on to any practicable or desired 
extent. 

Another principle brought into play in complex stdls for 
the separation of stronger from weaker alcoholic solutions 
consists of dephlegmation, or the submitting of the vapour 
to a temperature so regulated that a portion of it, and that 
of course the most watery, is condensed and separated, 
running back into the still or into a special vessel, whilst 
the richly alcoholic vapour passes on to the rectifier or con- 
denser. In Dorn’s still the wide and lofty head attached 
acts as a dephlegm ator, watery vapours condensing on it, 
and thence falling back mto the body ; but in the more 
recent forms of apparatus — such as those of Pistorius and 
Siemens — special dephlegmators of an elaborate nature are 
introduced 

Of the second class of stills — those in which the opera- 
tion is conducted by the heat of steam generated in a boiler, 
and forced into the apparatus — the Coffey stiU may be 
taken as an example It is the form most frequently 
adopted in Great Britain for the manufacture of “ silent ” 
spirit, and it is generally recognized as the best and most 
economical device for preparing a highly concentrated spirit 
in a single operation. The Coffey still may further be 
regarded as a type of continuous distilling apparatus, as in 
it the necessity for withdrawing exhausted solutions and 
recharging the still with fresh wash is avoided. Beginning, 
as the Coffey stiU does, with the steam of pure water, the 
principle of rectification formerly aUuded to is here carried 
out from the first step. The watery vapour becomes more 
and more highly charged with alcoholic fumes, till in the 
end the strongest spirit falls, condensed, into the receiver. 
In Coffey’s apparatus the wash is exjiosed in a series 
of shallow chambers, placed one over the other, to the 
vapour of steam, which rises through the perforated 
bottoms of each chamber, and carries off the alcoholic 
vapours into the condenser. This condenser also consists 
of a series of chambers separated from each other by per- 
forated plates, and is so contrived that the cold wash 
passing in pipes through these chambers, in its way to feed 
the other series of chambers, acts as the condenser to the 
vapour of the alcohol, the wash being gradually heated 
thereby, as it passes through the successive chambers. The 
stdl, therefore, consists essentially of three separate but 
connected parts. The first is a large square receiver at the 
base, which receives the spent wash after it has been 
deprived of its alcohol by passing through the series of 
evaporatmg chambers , the second, a large, square, upright 
YII - 34 
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box, termed an “ analyzer,” contains tbe series of evaporat- 
ing chambers, each communicating with the one below by 
means of a valved tube, which allows fluid to escape from 
the upper to the lower chamber only, and having the 
dividing partition of each chamber perforated with fine 
apertures, to allow the steam which is admitted from below 
to pass from chamber to chamber through the shaUow layer 
of wash of each. A safety or escape valve is also fitted to 
each chamber. The already heated wash enters the upper- 
most of these chambers in a continuous regulated stream, 
is gradually deprived of its alcohol by the steam as it passes 
from chamber to chamber, and at last escapes into tbe 
lower large receiver, from which it flows off after attaining a 
certain depth. The third part of the apparatus also consists 
of a square upright box, termed a “ condenser,” divided into 
compartments by means of finely perforated plates, and in 
each chamber is a link of the tube which carries the cold 
wash onwards to supply the evaporatiug chambers just 
described. The alcoholic vapours escaping from the upper- 
most of the evaporating chambers are carried by pipes to 
the lowermost of these chambers, and are partly condensed 
by each successive chamber being colder than the one below 
it, in consequence of the wash entering the pipes from 
above, and only getting gradually heated by contact with 
the alcohohc vapour as it advances from chamber to 
chamber. As in the lowest of these chambers the heat is 
greatest, the alcohohc vapour or the condensed spirit con- 
tains a large amount of water ; but as the chambers are 
successively cooler, the alcoholic vapour and condensed 
spirit at last arrive at a temperature ouly sufficient to con- 
vert spirit of the strength wished into vapour, and by an 
adaptation of valves, the substitution of an impervious parti- 
tion for the perforated plate, and the admission of the 
alcoholic vapour into the chambers cooled by the passage 
of the cold wash in its contained pipes, that spirituous 
vapour is condensed, and the spirit is drawn off at one 
operation, of the very strength which it ought to have, 
and of the utmost purity. 

Flat-bottomed and fire-heated stills are considered the 
best for the distillation of malt spirit, as by them the 
flavour is preserved. Coffey’s still, on the other hand, is 
the best for the distillation of grain spirit, as by it a 
spirit IS obtained almost entirely destitute of flavour, 
and of a strength varying from 56 to 70 over proof. 
Spirit produced of this high strength evaporates at such a 
low temperature that scarcely any of the volatile oils on 
which the peculiar flavour of spirits depends are evaporated 
with it, hence the reason why it is not adapted for the dis- 
tillation of malt whisky, which requires a certain amount 
of these oils to give it its requisite flavour. The spirit 
produced by Coffey’s still is, therefore, chiefly used for 
making gin and factitious brandy by the rectifiers, or for 
being mixed with malt whiskies by the wholesale dealers. 

As the preparation of alcohohc spirit is the most import- 
ant industry in which the operation of distillation occupies 
a prominent place, the establishments in which the manu- 
facture is conducted are known as distilleries. But there 
are many other important industries in which distillation 
is an essential feature, being in them employed either for 
the separation, purification, or concentration of various 
products. A large proportion of the essential oils are, for 
example, obtained by the distillation of the substances 
containing them from water or a mixture of salt and 
water. The treatment of other bodies in which distil- 
lation plays a part will be found under their respective 
headings. (w. d. — pa.) 

DISTE.ESS is one of the few cases in which the law 
still permits an injured person to take his remedy into his 
own hands. Other instances mentioned in the text-books 
are self-defence in the case of a personal assault, the 
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reseizure of property wrongfully taken away, the abatement 
of nuisances, &c. Distress differs from these as being a 
remedy for what is really a breach of contract, and it is 
the only case of the kind ]n which such a remedy is given 
It is the right which the landlord has of seizing the 
personal chattels of his tenant for non-payment of rent. 
Cattle damage feasant (doing damage or trespassing upon 
a neighbour’s land) may also be distrained, i.e., may be 
detained until satisfaction be rendered for the injury they 
have done. The cattle or other animals thus distrained 
are a mere pledge in the hands of the injured person, who 
has only power to retain them until the owner appear to 
make satisfaction for the mischief they have done. Distress 
for rent was also at one time regarded as a mere pledge or 
security j but the remedy, having been found to be speedy 
and efficacious, was rendered more perfect by enactments 
allowing the thing taken to be sold, Blackstone notes that 
the law of distresses in this respect “has been greatly 
altered within a few years last past,” The legislature, in 
fact, converted an ancient right of personal redress into a 
powerful remedy for the exclusive benefit of a single class 
of creditors, viz., landlords, blow that the relation of 
landlord and tenant in England has come to be regarded 
as purely a matter of contract, the language of the law- 
books seems to be singularly inappropriate. Tbe defaulting 
tenant is a “ wrong-doer,” the landlord is the “ injured 
party j ” any attempt to defeat the landlord’s remedy by 
carrying off distrainable goods is denounced as “ fraudulent 
and knavish.” The operation of the law has, as we shall 
point out, been mitigated in one important respect by a 
recent Act, but it still remains an almost unique specimen 
of one-sided legislation. 

At common law distress was said to be incident to rent 
service, and by particular reservation to rent charges ; but 
by 4 Geo. II. c. 28 it was extended to rent sech, rents of 
assize, and chief rents (see Kent ) It is therefore a 
general remedy for rent certain in arrear. All personal 
chattels are distrainable with the following exceptions • — 1, 
things in which there can be no property, as animals ferce 
naturce ; 2, things in actual use , 3, things delivered to a 
person following a public trade, as a horse sent to he shoed, 
<fec. j 4, things already in the custody of the law j 6, money, 
unless placed in a sealed bag ; 6, things which cannot be 
restored in as good a plight as when distrained , 7, fixtures ; 
8, beasts of the plough and instruments of husbandry ; 9, 
instruments of a man’s trade or profession. These excep- 
tions, it will be seen, imply that the thing distrained is to 
he held as a pledge merely — not to he sold. They also 
imply that in general any chattels found on the land in 
question are to be available for tbe benefit of the landlord, 
whether they belong to the tenant or not. This principle 
worked with peculiar harshness in the case of lodgers, 
whose goods might be seized and sold for the payment of 
the rent due by their landlord to his superior landlord. 
Now, however, by the Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act (34 
and 35 Yict. c. 79), where a lodger’s goods have been seized 
by the superior landlord the lodger may serve him with a 
notice stating that the intermediate landlord has no interest 
in the property seized, but that it is the property or iu the 
lawful possession of the lodger, and setting forth the 
amount of the rent due by the lodger to his immediate 
landlord. On payment or tender of such rent the landlord 
cannot proceed with the distress against the goods in ques- 
tion. And originally the landlord could only seize things 
actually on the premises, .so that the remedy might be 
defeated by the things being taken away. But by 9 Anne 
c. 14, and 11 Geo. II. c. 19, he may follow things fraudu- 
lently or clandestinely removed off the premises within 
thirty days after their removal, unless they have been in 
the meantime &ora a sold for a valuable consideration. 
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The sixth exception mentioned above was held to extend 
to sheaves of com ; but by 2 WdL and Mary c. 5, com, 
when reaped, as well as hay, was made subject to distiess 
Excessive or disproportionate distress exposes the 
distrainer to an action, and any irregularity formerly made 
the proceedings void ab so that the remedy was 

attended with considerable risk The statute 11 Geo. IE. c. 
19, before alluded to, in the interests of landlords, protected 
distresses for rmt from the consequences of irregularity. 
In all cases of distress for rent, if the owner do not within 
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T he subject specially discussed under this heading is 
the Distribution of Life, Animal and Vegetable, m 
Space and Time. 

So long as each species of organism was supposed 
to have had an independent origin, the place it occupied 
on the earth’s surface or the epoch where it first appeared 
had little significance. It was, indeed, perceived that 
the organization and constitution of each animal or plant 
must be adapted to the physical conditions in which it 
was placed j but this consideration only accounted for a 
few of the broader features of distribution, while rhe great 
body of the facts, their countless anomalies and curious 
details, remained wholly inexplicable. But the theory of 
evolution and gradual development of organic forms by 
descent and variation (some form of which is now 
universally accepted by men of science) completely changes 
the aspect of the question and invests the facts of distribu- 
tion with special importance. The time when a group or 
a species first appeared, the ^lace of its origin, and the 
area it now occupies upon the earth, become essential 
portions of the history of the universe. The course of 
study initiated and so largely developed by Mr Darwin 
has now shown us the marvellous interdependence of every 
part of nabuie, Hot only is each organism necessarily 
related to and affected by all things, hving and dead, that 
surround it, but every detail of form and stracture, 
of colour, food, and habits, must — it is now held — ^have 
been developed in harmony with, and to a great extent as 
a result of, the organic and inorganic environments. Dis- 
tribution becomes, therefore, as essential a part of the science 
of life as anatomy or physiology. It shows us, as it were, 
the form and structure of the life of the world considered 
as one vast organism, and it enables us to comprehend, 
however imperfectly, the processes of development and 
variation during past ages which have resulted m the actual 
state of things It thus affords one of the best tests of the 
truth of our theories of development ; because, the count- 
less facts presented by the distribution of living things in 
present and past tune must he explicable in accordance with 
any true theory, or at least must never directly contradict it. 

From these indications of the scope and bearing of the 
subject, it will be seen that its Ml and adequate treatment 
would reqmre volumes, and would necessarily involve an 
amount of details only suited to specialists in the various 
branches of natural history. All that can he attempted 
here is to give such a general sketch of the whole sub- 
ject as to place the reader in possession of the main re- 
sults arrived at, and enable him to comprehend the bear- 
ing of the more detailed information he may meet with 
elsewhere. 

Arrangement of the Bubject . — ^The three great heads under 
which the various matters connected with distribution may 
be classed are — 1st, the geographical distribution of living 
organisms ; 2d, the geographical distribution of extinct 
organisms , and 3d, the geological succession of the chief 
forms of life. Owing, however, to the fact that the study 
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five days replevy the same with sufficient security, the thing 
distrained may be sold towards satisfaction of the rent and 
charges, and the surplus, if any, must be returned to the 
owner. To “ replevy " is when the person distrained upon 
applies to the proper authonty (the registrar of the county 
court) to have the thing returned to his own possession, on 
giving security to try the right of taking it in an action of 
replevin. 

Duties aud penalties imposed by Act of Parliament are 
sometimes enforced by distress. 
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of animals and of plants form very distinct sciences, and 
that there are special peculiarities lu the phenomena pre- 
sented by each which require to be carefully discriminated, 
it is found to he necessary to make a primary division of 
the subject into the distribution of animals and of plants 
respectively. 

DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS 

The distribution of hving animals in space naturally 
forms the first division of our suhj'ect, both because the 
phenomena are simpler and better known, and because it 
puts before us the mam problems and difficulties to the 
solution of which the other divisions furnish the key. 
Animals may be roughly divided into two great series, 
broadly distinguished as regards their mode of hfe — the 
terrestrial and the aquatic ,* and for the purpose of our 
present study these divisions are of primary importance, 
loecause that element which limits the range of the one class 
offers a free passage to the migrations of the other, aud vice 
versa The first series is by far the most important. It 
is the best known, and includes almost all the higher 
animals ; while the variety and interest of the various land 
divisions of the globe are far greater than iu the case of 
that portion of its surface covered by water. We shall 
therefore consider first, and with a greater amount of detail, 
the distrihution of land animals, including among them the 
fresh-water forms whose range is limited by the same 
general conditions. 

The Geographical Distribution of Land Animals 

As soon as we begin to examine into the distribu- 
tion of animals over the laud surface of the globe, 
we meet with two very distinct and. sometimes con- 
flicting classes of facts, which may be conveniently grouped 
as climatal and geographical distribution. The first is the 
most obvious, and was long considered to be the most 
essential, since we find that not only many species, as the 
polar hear and musk sheep, are strictly limited to cold 
countries, and others, as the tapir, to warm, but that 
entire groups, as the sheep on the one hand and the 
trogons on the other, seem almost equally dependent ou 
temperature. But when we come to compare the produc- 
tions of the several continents, we hnd a set of differences 
in which climate appears to play no part. Thus, almost 
the whole of the warblers (SyMidoe) of Europe and Horth 
Am'a. are absent in similar climates in Horth America, their 
place being taken by a totally distmet family, the wood- 
warblers (Mmotiltidee) j the ant-eaters, sloths, and tapirs 
ot tropical America are replaced in tropical Africa by aard- 
varks (Orycteropus), lemurs, aud hippopotami ; wlule 
islands like Borneo and Hew Guinea, situated in the same 
ocean not very far apart, and, whose climates and physical 
conditions are, as nearly as possible,.' identical, are yet as 
radically different in their chief forms of ammal life as are 
remote countries situated respectively in the cold aud tropi- 
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cal zones It is evident then, ttat altliougli climate has a 
certain amount of inluence on the distribution of animal 
forms, yet geographical conditions are far more important. 
There is reason to believe that the direct action of climate 
on animal hfe is far less effective than its indirect action 
through the limitation of the variety and quantity of vege- 
table and insect food , whereas geographical isolation has 
led to diversity of type by its influence on development 
during successive ages, as pointed out by Mr Darwin 
{Origin of Species, 6th ed. p. 81, 83.) It follows that 
zoological regions, or those primary divisions of the earth 
characterized by distinct assemblages of animals, will, for 
the most part, coincide with natural geographical divisions 
They do not, however, conform to the actual divisions of 
our geographies, because these aie often political or ethno- 
graphical, rather than physical — as in the separation of 
Europe from Asia. In another case, the coincidence of a 
mountain chain (the Himalayas) and the plateau of Thibet, 
with the demarcation of the tropical and temperate zones, 
forms a zoological division across a continent almost as 
complete as would he effected by a considerable extent of 
ocean. 

Vertical Distribution of Animals . — Besides the horizontal 
distribution dependent on the various causes just indicated, 
the range of animals is more or less determined by the 
altitude of the land surface above, or its depth below the 
sea-level, As we ascend lofty mountains, the forms of life 
change in a manner somewhat analogous to the changes 
observed in passing from a warm to a cold country. This 
change is, however, far less observable in animals than in 
plants ; and it is so unecLual in its action, and can so fre- 
quently be traced to mere change of climate and deficiency 
of food, that it must rank as a phenomenon of secondary 
importance. Vertical distribution among animals will he 
found in most cases to affect species rather than generic or 
family groups, and to involve in each case a mass of local 
details which can hardly be introduced in a general sketch 
of the whole subject of distribution. The same remarks 
apply to the bathymetrical zones of marine hfe. Many 
groups are confined to tidal, or shallow, or deeper waters ; 
but these differences of habit are hardly “ geographical,” but 
involve details, suited lather to the special study of 
individual groups than to such a general outline of the dis- 
tribution of the animal kingdom as we are here attempting 
to lay before our readers. 

Powers of Dispersal of Animals — Animals differ greatly 
in their powers of dispersal or migration ; and this is an 
important element m determining the causes of their actual 
distribution. Mammalia as a class are more limited m this 
respect than birds ; because the former have no means of 
passing over seas and oceans, or, with few exceptions, over 
lofty mountains or arid deserts, all of which when 
of moderate width can be easily traversed by many birds. 
Reptiles in their adult state are almost as restricted in their 
powers of dispersal as mammals, but most of them being 
oviparous, their eggs may be floated on drift wood over seas 
and straits, or even, in rare cases, be carried by birds ; 
whereas the young of mammalia are for some tune wholly 
dependent on their parents. Amphibia and fresh-water 
fishes have yet another advantage, that many of them can 
endure great cold, aud their ova may sometimes be frozen 
without injury. Thus floating ice becomes an important 
agent in their dispersal, and enables us to account for the 
curious fact that their distribution often differs in a remark- 
able manner from that of the three higher classes of verte- 
brates. When we come to insects, we find the power of 
dispersal (as regards land animals) at a maximum ; for not 
only can they travel by almost every mode available to 
other groups, but their small size, low specific gravity, and 
(in many cases) great tenacity of life, give them altogether 
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exceptional advantages in this respect. They are easily 
carried for great distances through the air by gales aud 
storms , and there is evidence to show that many remote 
islands have been thus stocked, and that many wide-spread 
groups owe their extensive range to this cause. Others 
can float uninjured for many days at sea; while their eggs 
or larvae, inclosed in crevices of tree-trunks or concealed 
under hark, may be carried for hundreds or even thousands 
of miles by surface currents across extensive seas (Wallace, 
Geographical Distribution of Animals, vol. i pp 32, 
209-214). The fact, then, that these small creatures have 
often a more extensive range, and present greater anomalies 
in their distribution, than larger animals, is only what we 
might expect; and if we keep their unusual powers of 
dispersal ever present to our minds, we shall be able to 
account for most of the anomalies they present, and thus 
bring them under the same general classification of the 
phenomena of distribution which is most serviceable in 
studying the history of the higher animals. 

But the actual power of dispersal is by no means the 
only factor in determining the distribution of a species 
or a group. It is no use to bring a creature to a 
new country if it cannot live and maintain itself there. 
Whether it can do so depends upon many causes. It 
must be able to adapt itself to a different climate, and 
generally to different physical conditions ; it must be able 
to live upon whatevei food it may find in its new abode ; 
and, most important of all, it must be able to defend itself 
against new kinds of enemies and to live in successful com- 
petition with allied organisms which are already in 
possession of the soil 

Wide-spread and Local Groups . — There is much reason 
to believe that the last-mentioned condition is the most 
difficult for an intruder to fulfil, and that a large propor- 
tion of the immigrants which from any cause arrive in a 
new country, are unable to maintain themselves in it, not 
because the country itself is not well adapted to their 
wants, but solely because it is already occupied by other 
creatures somewhat better adapted to all the suirounding 
conditions. Hence arise the phenomena of wide-spread or 
dominant species, and others which are exceedingly local 
and often rare, that is, consisting of but a small group of 
individuals. The former are best adapted to the entire 
environment, and are generally increasing their numbers 
and area of distribution ; the latter are less perfectly 
adapted, and probably diminishing in numbers and on the 
road to final extinction. The power of adaptation seems, 
generally speaking, to be in an inverse ratio to the power 
of dispersal. The larger mammalia and many birds are 
capable of enduring a great variety of climates, and even of 
maintaining themselves in many new countries in competi- 
tion with the native inhabitants. Thus horses and cattle 
from the Old World have run wild and greatly multiplied in 
both Horth and South America, and are probably capable of 
existing in any country where there is a sufficiency of open 
uncultivated land. Insects, on the other hand, are often 
dependent on some one kind of vegetable food, are especially 
liable to injuries by chmate, and unless very numerous 
would be liable to be at once exterminated by their 
various enemies. 

Barriers which Limit the Distribution of Animals . — These 
are of many kinds, and affect the several groups in unequal 
degrees. The nature of the vegetation alone determines 
the range of a number of animals. Deserts, marshes, open 
plains, and especially forests, have each their peculiar 
inhabitants which can hardly stray far beyond their limits. 
This IS particularly the case with the tropical forests, whose 
perennial foliage and almost perennial succession of flowers 
and fruits supply the wants of an immense number of 
peculiar forms of life, These forests are, m fact, the home 
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of all that is most characteristic of the tropics, and their 
limits form the diriding Imes between very distinct faunas. 
Rivers, when very large, also determine the range of many 
species, but this is probably because their valleys have 
been once arms of the sea separating districts with some- 
what di^erent faunas. Mountains, when rising to a great 
height in unbroken ranges, form an impassable barrier to 
many groups, but their geological age is also an important 
factor, and they are seldom so ancient and so continuous 
as to form absolute harriers. Climate, whether determined 
by latitude or by elevation above the sea, is also a very 
effective barrier, though probably its action is indirect, and 
ia determined by its influence on vegetation, and by bring- 
ing diverse groups into competition. The limits of the 
tropical and temperate zones, generally marked out by more 
or less extensive deserts, form the boundary between 
regions or sub-regions all round the globe. Oceans are, 
however, by far the most important barriers , and this is 
due not only to their great extent and general impassabihty 
to land animals, hat also to their enormous antiquity, so 
that for countless ages they have sepaiated the faunas of 
remote continents from each other 

In accordance with these principles, it is found, that 
continents separated by the widest and deepest!oceans differ 
most radically in the entire senes of their animals ; while 
those which are less completely separated, or which are 
only divided by climatal differences or by mountain ranges, 
are less unlike in their chief forms of life. Thus are con- 
stituted zoological regions, which represent the most 
permanent geographical features of the globe, and afford us 
au indication of that permanence in the isolation and pecu- 
liarity of their animal inhabitants. 

Zoological Regions . — Although there is some difference 
of opinion as to the number and hmits of the primary 
divisions of the earth termed regions, the following are now 
generally admitted to be the most satisfactory. They are 
nearly identical with those first proposed by Mr P. L. 
Sclaterin 1857. 

1. The Palsearctic Eegion, which includes all Eurrae to the 
Azores and. Iceland, all temperate Asia from the high Himalayas 
and west of the Indus, with Japan, and China horn Ningpo and 
to the north of the watershed of the Yang-tse-kiang, also ITorth 
Africa and Arabia, to about the line of the tropic of Cancer This 
may be popularly called the European region, Europe being the 
richest and most varied portion of it and containing representativas 
of aU the more important types ; but it must not be forgotten that 
the region includes a much larger area m Asia, and that there are 
many pecuhar fforth Asiatic animals 

2 The Ethiopian Eegion, which includes all AMca south of the 
tropic of Cancer, as well as the southern part of Arabia, with 
Madagascar and the adjacent islands It may he popularly termed 
the African region 

3 The Oriental region, which is comparatively small, including 
India and Ceylon, the Indo-Chinese countries and southern China, 
and the Malay Archipelago as fai as the Philippines, Borneo, and 
Java. It may be popularly called the South Asiatic or Indian 
region 

4. The Australian Eegion, which is composed of the remamder 
of the Malay Archipelago, Australia, iffew Zealand, and all the 
tropical islands of the Pacific, as far east as the Marquesas and the 
Low Archipelago 

5 The Meoriopical Eegion, which compnses the whole of South 
America and the adjacent islands, the West Indies or Antilles, and 
the tropical parts of Central Ameiica and Mexico. It may he well 
called the South. American region 

6. The Mearotic region, which consists of aU temperate and arctic 
North America, with Greenland, and is thus well described as the 
North American region 

These six regions, although all of primary importance 
from,their extent, and well marked by their total assemblage 
of animal forms, vary greatly m their zoological richness, 
their degree of isolation, and their relationship to each 
other. The Australian region is the most peculiar and the 
most isolated, but it is comparatively small, and poor in the 
higher animals. The Neotropical region comes next in 
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peculiarity and isolation, but it is extensive and excessively 
rich m all forms of life The Ethiopian and Oriental 
regions are also very iich, but they have much in common. 
The Palsearctic and Nearctic regions, being wholly 
temperate, are less rich, and they too have many resem- 
blances to each other ; but pphile the Nearctic region has 
many gioups in common with the Neotropical, the 
Palsearctic is closely connected with the Oriental and 
Ethiopian regions. The cause of these various resem- 
blances and differences depends on the past history of the 
earth, and will be better understood when we have sketched 
the zoological features of each region and the changes they 
have undergone in the latest geological periods. 

I The JPalcearctic Region . — This extensive region, though 
varied in physical aspect, and often covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, is poor in animal life when compared with the 
great tropical regions of the Old and New Worlds This 
is no doubt due mainly to climate, but also in part to so 
much of its surface being densely populated and highly cul- 
tivated. It contains, however, a number of characteristic 
and not a few altogether peculiar animal forms. Beginning 
with the Mammalia, we have first the sheep and goats with 
such allied forms as the chamois and saiga-antelope, which 
are especially characteristic ; deer are abundant and varied , 
the smaller cats, the wolves, the foxes, and the bears abound, 
with a variety of smaller groups, as weasels, badgers, and 
some otters. Seals are plentiful on the northern coast, 
and even in the Black and Caspian Seas ; wild horses and 
asses abound in Asia, as they once did in Europe \ there 
are many peculiar forms of mice, voles, and hamsters ; 
while dormice, squirrels, marmots, hares, and pikas are 
well-marked features of the region. The insectivorous 
family of the moles is almost pecuhar, as are the curious 
mole-rats {Spalax). The genera which are peculiar to the 
Palsearctic region belong to the following families • — to the 
moles (Taljndce) 7 genera ; to the dogs (Oanidai) 1 genus ; 
to the weasels (Mustelidce) 3 genera; to the pandas 
(JSlundoB) 1 genus ; to the seals {Phocidije) 1 genus ; to 
the camels {Gamelidcs) 1 genus ; to the deer {Oervidce) 6 
genera; to the hollow-horned ruminants (Rovtdce) 7 
genera , to the rats (Mzindce) 6 genera ; to the mole-rats 
[Spaladdce) 2 genera , to the OcfodontidcB, a peculiar 
group of rat-like animals only found in South America, 
Abyssinia, and North Africa, 1 genus 

In birds, the Paleearctic region is pre-eminently rich in 
thrushes, warblers, titmice, jays and magpies, sparrows, 
and buntings. It also abounds in grouse, andiu its eastern 
half in magnificent pheasants Water-birds are plentiful, 
and its northern districts produce many fine ducks and 
divers The following enumeration of the families of 
which the Palsearctic region possesses peculiar genera will 
help to give an idea of the characteristic features of its 
ornithology . — Of the warblers {SylirLidm) 15 genera, many 
of which, however, migrate into tropical Africa and India 
in winter , of babblers [Timaliidce) 1 genus ; of reedhngs 
{Panuridoe) 4 genera; of creepers (GerChndce) 1 genus ; of 
tits {Paridoe) 1 genus ; of the crow family {Gormdce) 
4 genera, of finches and buntings {Fringillidce) 12 
genera ; of starlings {SturnidcB) 1 genus , of larks 
(Alaudidce) * 2 genera ; of sand-grouse (Pteroclidce) 1 
genus : of grouse {Tetraomdoe) 4 genera ; of pheasants 
{Phadanido^ 5 genera ; of vultures ( fulturidcB) 1 genus , 
of rails {Rallidce) 1 genus , of snipes (Bcplopmidce) 4 
genera; of coursers {Glareolidoe) 1 genus; of bustards 
[Otididoe) 1 genus. 

Of the remaining groups less accurate information is 
obtamable, and their distribution is less generally interest- 
ing, Reptiles, being heat-loving animals, are comparatively 
scarce, yet in the desert regions they are more plentiful and 
furnish a considerable number of peculiar types, there 
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being two genera of snakes and four of lizards not found in 
any other region. All reptiles dimmish, rapidly as we go 
north, and cease before we reach the Arctic circle. The 
common viper reaches 67° N. lat, in Scandinavia, the 
northern bmit of reptiles in the region. Amphibia are 
much more patient of cold, the common frog ranging to 
the extreme north of Europe, There are no less than 16 
peculiar genera of Amphibia, 8 of the tailed and 8 of the 
tailless group, the most remarkable being the Proteus^ found 
only in subterranean lakes in Carniola and Carinthia. 

Of fresh-water fishes about 20 genera are wholly confined 
to the region, of which the perches (Percidce) have 3 
genera ; the salmons and trout (Salmomdce) 3 genera ; the 
carp {byprinidcB) 13 genera j with a pecuUar genus and 
family (Gomephonis) found in Lake Baikal, and another 
(TelUa) belonging to the Oyprinodontidcs, in the Atlas 
Mountains. 

Insects are so extensive a class that the barest enumera- 
tion of their most remarkable forms would be out of place 
in such a sketch as this. We caa only mention that, 
although butterflies are not very numerous, yet no less 
thau 15 genera are peculiar to the region. Beetles, how- 
ever, abound, and the most characteristic Palmarctic group 
IS undoubtedly the GamhidcBt or predaceous ground-beetles, 
which are more predominant here than in any other region, 
and are also of larger average size — a most unusual cir- 
cumstance in the insects of a temperate as compared with 
those of tropical regions. 

Land shells are tolerably numerous both in species and in- 
dividuals, but are of small size and little beauty as com- 
pared with those of warmer countries. Very few of the 
genera are peculiar. 

The total number of the generic forms of Vertebrata 
peculiar to the Palaearctic region is, as nearly as can be 
estimated, 138, — a very large number when we consider 
the general severity of the winter, and the circumstance 
that along its whole southern margin this region is bounded 
by tropical lands with no absolute barrier against intermi- 
gration. The amount of peculiarity may be even better 
estimated by the fact that, out of a total of 274 genera of 
Mammalia and birds inhabiting the region, 87, or somewhat 
less than one-third, are confined to it. This mode of esti- 
mating the zoological character of a region by genera, gives 
a far truer idea than any enumeration of peculiar species, 
because the former imply more radical and important 
differences than the latter. 

Subdwisioiis of tht Falceaictic Region . — The general zoological 
characters hare given apply with considerahle uniformity to the 
whole of the PtuEearctio region, the similarities being of course 
greater where climate and physical conditions generally correspond. 
Thus, even between such remote islands as Great Butain and Yesso 
(North Japan) there IS a wonderful similarity in the general forms 
of life, many of our most familiar birds and insects reappearmg at 
the other extremity of the region under identical or but slightly 
modified forms. Owing perhaps to the gieat climatal changes the 
north temperate zone has undergone in recent geological times, and 
the vast amount of migration thereby produced, as well as to the 
absence of any continuous barriers, it is very difficult to maik out 
with accuracy the zoological subdivisions of this region. Certain 
broad divisions, depenffing partly on climate, partly on physical 
features, and partly on geographical proximity to other icgions, 
may, however, be indicated 

Europe, north of the Pyrenees, Alps, Balkans, and Caucasus, may 
perhaps be considered as the most typical portion of the Palsearctic 
region, possessing most of its characteristic features in their full de- 
velopment. It may be termed the European sub-region South of 
this comes the Mediterrauean sub-region, including South Euiope 
and North Africa, which wondeifully resemble each other in all 
their chief forms of animal life, although some few puiely African 
species are found south of the Mediterraneau. This sub-r^on in- 
cludes also Asia Minor and Persia, with Syria and NTorthem 
Arabia. It is chiefly characterized by a number of deseit forms, 
such as gazelles, civets, jerboas, quails, desert-larks, and numerous 
lizards; and by a number of species which cannot endure the 
colder chmate of the north, as porcupines, monkeys, ichneumons, 
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and a host of pecuhai groups of insects. To this region belong the 
Atlantic islands from the Azores to the Canaries, tbe animal pro- 
ductions of all of them hemg closely related to those of South 
Europe or North Africa. It is a curious fact that the remotest of 
these islands, the Azores, offer less peculiarity m their birds and 
insects than Madena and the Canaries, which are so much, nearer 
the continent , but this is sufficiently explained by the greater pre- 
valence of storms and gales m the more northern latitude of the 
Azores, and helps to prove that aerial currents are the chief means 
by which these two classes of animals are dispersed Eor a discus- 
sion of this interesting subject and its beaiing on the theories of 
distribution and development, see Wallace, Oeographical Pistnlu- 
Uon of Animals, vol i p 206. 

The northern part of Asia differs very little in the main features 
of its zoology from the corresponding parts of Europe, hut as we ap- 
proach the northern slopes of the great plateau of Central Asia 
many peculiar foims occur, as wild horse, pikas (Lagomys), starlings 
of the genus Podoces, and many others. The great desert plateaus 
of Thibet and Mongolia foim another subdivision, with many 
peculiar forms. Here aie found the yak, some pecubai antelopes, 
with wild sheep and goats, and several peculiar rodents , and among 
birds many peculiar forms of grouse, partridges, and pheasants. 

Anoiflier well-maiked division is formed by the tempeiate portion 
of Eastern Asia, comprising Japan, Manchuria, Northern and Cen- 
tral China, with parts of East Thibet and the higher portions of 
the Himalayas as tar west as Nepaul. This is a fertile and luxuri- 
ant district which receives several tropical forms of hfe from tlie 
adjoining Oriental region. It is iich in Insectivora and in deer, 
the deer-like musk being confined to it; it has a peculiar foim of 
wild-dog (Nyctei euies), and even several peculiai species of the 
monkey tnbe. It is also pre-eminently the home of the pheasant 
tribe, such magnificent buds as the golden, silver, and Keeve’s 
pheasants being pecuhar to it. It has also a numhei of showy 
jays, finches, tits, and warblers ; and its insects present a number 
of fine tropical-looking species. The Manchmian sub- region has 
thus a very beautiful and varied fauna, but the intermmglmg of 
Oriental types, and the uncertainty of its southern boundary, render 
it less characteristically Palaarctic than the Euiopean suh-regions. 

11. The Ethiopian Pegim. — This region is much less 
extensive than the last, hut being almost wholly tropical 
it presents a richer and more varied assemblage of animals. 
Its southern extremity, although really extra-tropical, is yet 
so warm and so little subject to extremes of temperature 
that the growth of vegetation and the corresponding develop- 
ment of animal life are scarcely diminished, and the same 
may be said of the elevated interior of the continent. As 
Madagascar is quite isolated and its productions very pecu- 
liar, it will be best first to sketch the main features of African 
zoology, which are tolerably well marked and homogeneous. 

The African continent is pre-eminently the country of 
large Mammalia. It possesses an abundance of elephants, 
rhinoceroses of several species, giraffes (now peculiar to it), 
gorillas and baboons — ^tbe largest of the ape tribe, a host 
of large and remarkable antelopes, tbe huge hippopotamus, 
several species of zebras, wild buffaloes, several remarkable 
forms of swine, and an abundance of lions, leopards, and 
hysenas, — forming together an assemblage of large and 
highly organized animals such as occur nowhere else upon 
the globe There are also many smaller, but very remark- 
able forms. There are 7 peculiar genera of apes, 3 
of lemurs, 6 of Insectivora, 12 of Viverridce, the remarkable 
Proteles forming a distinct family allied to hyaenas and 
weasels, 2 of Ganidoe, 2 of Musielidce, 2 of Suidee, 1 of 
Tragididae, 12 of Bovidoe (antelopes), 18 of various families 
of Rodents, and the curious aardvark {Orycteropm), form- 
ing a distinct family of Edentata. 

In birds Africa is not so peculiar, yet it has many 
remarkable groups. Such are the plantam-eaters {Muso- 
phagidee), the colies (Goliidce), the secretary-birds (Ser- 
pentariid^, the ground horn-bills, and the guinea-fowl, — 
all of which are peculiar. It abounds also in peculiar fly- 
catchers, shrikes, sun-birds, weaver-birds, starlings, larks, 
barbets, grouse, and hawks, — more than half the genera of 
land-birds being peculiar, and, if we include those of 
Madagascar, nearly two-thirds, 

Reptdes abound, there being three peculiar families of 
snakes and one of lizards j and there is one peculiar family 
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of toads. There are also three peculiar families of fresh- 
water fishes. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the special features 
presented by the insects and land-shells without going 
into details which would be out of place in such a sketch 
as we are here giving. In both these groups Africa is 
fully as rich as the other tropical regions, and exhibits 
perhaps more peculiar features than among the higher 
ammals. 

We must, however, just mention the remarkable absence 
from the Ethiopian region of certain groups of Mammalia 
which abound in the countries to the north and east of it, 
as this phenomenon has an important bearing on the 
probable origin of the fauna. The most striking of these 
deficiencies are the two families of the deer and the bears, 
which abound over^ the whole northern hemisphere, in 
tropical Asia and the Malay islands, and even in North 
Africa, but are both entirely unknown over the whole 
Ethiopian region, as are, among smaller groups, the goats 
aud sheep, the true oxen, and the mole family Among 
birds such wide-spread groups as the wrens {Ti oglodytidoe), 
dippers (CwichdoB), and the true pheasants are also entirely 
wantmg. 

The exceeding speciality of the forms of life which are 
still found in the Ethiopian region is well shown by the 
fact that there are about 24 family groups of vertebrate 
auimals which are entirely confined to it, while two-thirds 
of its genera of Mammalia, and three-fifths of the geneia of 
birds, are also peculiar. 

Subdivisions of the Ethiopian Begion — The lonst remarkable of 
these IS undoubtedly that compnsmg Madagascar and the Mas- 
caiene islands, a district which contains so many singular foims 
of life that it has been proposed by some naturalists to make it one 
of the primary zoological regions The peculiarity of these islands 
19 twofold, consisting as much in the absence of a great number of 
the most characteristic African forms as m the possession of others 
entiiely peculiar. The apes and monkeys, the large CannTOTa,the 
zebras, giraffes, antelopes, elephants, and rhinoceioses, and even 
such smaller forms as the porcuptuea and squirrels, are entirely 
wantmg. Yet Madagascar possesses a host of remarkable Lemur’' 
idee, consisting of 7 genera and 35 species, all of which are peculiar, 
a peculiar famuy of Insectivora, comprising 6 genera and 10 species, 
a peculiar family and 5 peculiar genera of small Garrmora; and 3 
peculiar genera of Mundoe. EVen among birds, so much better 
able to tfaverse a narrow sea, there are some curious deficiencies, 
the families of woodpeckers {Pioidee), honey-guides {iTuHcatondce), 
barbeta {Megalcemidoe), plantaou- eaters {Musophagidee), colies 
{Cohidee), hombiUs (Bucerotidce), aud mockers (JjristmMflB)— all 
abundant on the opposite coast of Afnca — being entirely wanting 
Yet birds are sufficiently abundant, nearly 120 species of true land- 
birds being known, while there are no less than S3 genera which 
are altogether confined to Madagascar and the Mascarene islands. 
If we consider the species, the peculiarity is even more remarkable, 
there being more than a hundred which are peculiar to about a 
dozen which are found elsewhere. These numbers, however, by no 
means fairly represent the special character of the Mascarene bird- 
fauna, which consists in the anomalous character of many of the 
genera, so that it is to this day a matter of dispute among ormtho- 
logists in what families a considerable number of them should be 
classed. Among these anomalous genera are Mesrtes, Tylas, Ar- 
tamia, Oalicalicus, Moryceros, Philepitta, Leptosomus, Melorms, 
and several others. Taking aU these facts into consideration, we 
arrive at the conclusion that the fauna of Madagascar is more pecu- 
liar than that of any other single island on the globe. 

The reptiles of Madagascar are less known, but they exhibit some 
remarkable peculiarities Many African groups are wanting, others 
are represented by peculiar genera, while a considerable number of 
gvonpa have their nearest alSes, not in Africa, but in tropical Asia 
and in South America, Among insects the butterflies are allied to 
those of Afnca ; but the beetles, like the reptiles, show many cases 
of aifinity with the Malay idands and South America, though the 
majority are perhaps related to true Ethiopian forms. 

The continental part of the Ethiopian re^on appears to have no 
subdivigions clearly marked out by natural bamers, yet it may be 
divided mto three tolerably well-defined sub-regions in accordance 
with differences of chmate and vegetation. These may he termed 
the sub-region of open plains, the forest sub-region, and the south 
temperate suh-region. 

The first comprises the greater part of Central and East Afnca, 


and a northern belt from Senegambia through Lake Chad to Abys- 
sinia, while it extends to the Atlantic coast from Angola to Eamaia 
Land. This extensive district may doubtless be further sub- 
divided, but it exhibits throughout the mam features of Central 
African zoology as distinct from that of "West and South Afnca Its 
zoological characters are negative rather than positiv^e, as it has 
very few peculiar groups ; but all the great African Mammalia 
abound, and a greater vanety of antelopes are found here than in 
the other sub-regions. 

The West Affiean or forest suh-region extends from the Gambia 
to the Congo, and inland to the sources of the Mile and the western 
watershed of the great lakes It is charactenzed generally by a 
luxuriant forest-vegetation, and it possesses many pecubar animal 
forms. Here we find the gorilla and chimpanzee, a great variety of 
monkeys, and two pecubar genera of lemurs, as well as some re- 
markable genera of Ijisectivora, Vnemdee, and Tragididce It is 
the home of the gray parrots {Psittacus), the typical plamtaan- 
eaters {Musophaga), one of the Eastern group of ground-thrushes 
{Pitta), and many peculiar genera of passerine birds Reptiles are 
very abundant, no less than 13 geneia of snakes and 3 of lizards 
being pecubar to this sub-region. As is always the case in tropical 
forest-distnets, insects are especially numeious, of large size and. 
biiUiant colours 

The South Afneau or extra-tropical sub-regiou, though quite 
open to the central di&tiucts and to a laige extent overmn with the 
same fauna, yet presents so many pecnbanties as to indicate, pro- 
bably, a former southward extension of the continent We find 
heie 3 pecubar genera of Vivernda, the remarkable Proteles, pecu- 
bar Oanidce and Musteltdoe, many pecubar rodents, including 
Baihyerges (one of the mole-rats), Petromys (one of the spmy-rats), 
and Pedetes (the Cape-hare) There are also some peculiar genera 
of birds, among which are a sun-bird, 2 weaver-birds, 3 larks, and 
a curious woodpecker {Geocolaptes), Reptiles axe still more pecu- 
bax, 4 genera of snakes and 10 of lizards being almost or quite 
restaacted to this limited district. Insects, too, are very remark- 
able, there being 7 peculiar genera of butterflies, and a host of 
beetles which are either quite pecubar or have their nearest albes 
in Madagascar, in India, or America. This remarkable and isolated 
fauna must be considered, m connection with the wonderful Cape 
flora—- so much richer and more isolated than that of any other part 
of Afiica — as mdicatmg imporiant changes m the past history of 
this part of the globe, 

in. The Oriental Begion . — The Oriental regioa is wholly 
tropical, hut is of smaller extent than the Ethiopian. It is 
very largely covered with forest-vegetation, and is much 
broken up into islands and promontories, conditions so 
favourable to animal life as fully to compensate for 
its smaller area. 

In the larger Mammalia there are many resemblances 
between the Oriental and Ethiopian regions. Both have 
anthropoid apes, elephants, rhinoceroses, large felines, 
buffaloes, and an abundance of civets. But the Oriental 
region abounds in deer and bears, it has many remarkable 
Insectivora, the Malay tapir, and many wild cattle. It has 
also a great number of characteristic forms of life. It has 
6 peculiar genera of apes, and 3 of lemurs; 5 of Insectivora, 
among which are two peculiar families, Galeopitheoidoe and 
Tupavidce , 12 of Viverridee; 1 one of Ganidoe j 5 of 
Mustelidce, 2 of Ursidoe; 1 ot Tragulidoe ; 1 oiOervidcB; 4 
of Bovidee ; and 5 of Eodents, 

The bir^ of this region are exceedingly abundant, varied, 
and remarkable. Among them are 3 peculiar families of 
passerine birds — the hdl-tits (lAotrichidce), the green 
bulbuls (PhyllornitMdce), and the gapers {JSuryltBmidce) ; 
while the babblers {TimalUdoe), the fruit-thrushea 
[Pymonotido^, and the king-crows {Dicniridcs) are far 
more abundant tban in the adjacent regions. ^ Tits, 
flycatchers, crows, sun-birds, starlings, kingfishers, pigeons, 
and pheasants are also very abundant, and are represented 
by many remarkable forms. More thmi 340 generU) of 
land-birds inhabit the region, of which number 165 axe 
peculiar to it. Beptiles are very abundant.. Three small 
families of snakes are peculiar, and there are a large 
number of peculiar genera both of snakes and lizards. ^ 

Bisects are exceedingly varied and beautiful, especially 
in the Himalayas and in the Malay islands. Among 
butterflies the Danoddoe are very abundant, while the true 
Fapihos are perhaps finer than in any other part of the 
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world. Among beetles the Lucanidce, Getomidce^ and Bu- 
‘prestidoe are especially remarkablej while the elegant Longi- 
corns have their full quota of curious and beautiful forms, 

Suldimsions of th& Oriental Hetjion — These are tolerably well 
marked, though very unequal in extent and productiveness The 
Himalayan slopes with all the Indo-Chinese countries form the 
chief and most typical part of the legion. Here are the greatest 
variety of Mammalia and buds, and almost all the nioie impoitant * 
groups are represented Three geneia of Mammalia and 44 of buds 
are peculiar to this suhuegion 

The Malay Peninsula, with the larger Sialay islands, as far as Java, 
Borneo, and the Philippines, form a sub-iegion which has much in 
common with the last, and is almost equally nch, and in some 
groups even richei and more peculiar Thus it has no less than 14 
genera of Mammalia and moie than 40 geneia of birds which are 
wholly peculiar to it, among which aie such mteiestmg forms as 
the orang-utans (Smiza), the spectre -lemui- (Tarmis), the flying- 
lemur (Oalaopitheous), the feather-tailed tupaia {Ptilocenis), thesun- 
bear (Eelarctos), and the magnificent argus-pheasants{/4rg'iisia?wds) 
About an equal number of geneia are common to the Malayan and 
the Indo-Chinese sub-regions, but are not found elsewhere, so that 
the two have much in common, and together comprise nearly all 
that IS most remarkable and beautiful of the OnentM fauna. 

The other two sub regions consist of the peninsula of India 
and Ceylon, whose chief feature la their comparative zoological 
poverty. Taking first what may he termed the Indian sub-region, 
extending from the foot of the Himalayas to the Carnatic, we find 
that this extensive and fertile region, though abounding m Me of 
every hind, yet possesses no peculiar genus of either Mammalia or 
birds; while, favouied by the open and and plains of which much 
of the surface consists, some African types are more abundant than 
111 other parts of the region, though these aie numeiically unim- 
portant 

Ceylon and Southern India are somewhat more interesting, as 
they possess some peculiar forms, and others in common with the 
Malay islands. Among the former is Zone, a peculiar lemur ; and 
there is a peouhar genus of Muridee, as well as one or two peculiar 
genera of birds, There are also several peculiar species of monkeys, 
and the Malayan genua Tupmaj while among birds we mad 
MMayan forms of cuckoos and TvmaUidos The reptiles, however, 
beat characterize this sub-region, as it possesses an entuely peculiar 
family of snakes { Uropeltidce), consisting of 5 genera and 18 species, 
as well as 4 othei peculiar genera of snakes There are also many 
peculiar genera of hzaids belonging to theAgamidce &ndAcontwdoB, 
and 3 peculiar genera of tailless Batrachia. The insects also offer 
some remarkable cases of Malayan affinity, the genus Eesha (or 
spectre-butterflies) bemg found in Ceylon only beyond the Malay 
islands ; while 6 genera of Malayan Longieorns and the wingless 
Tricondyla belonging to the Cimidelidce, are in the same category 
The combination of so many peculiarities justifies the separation 
of Ceylon and a poition of Southern India as a distinct Oiiental 
sub-region. 

IV. The A^tshalian Begion — On entering this region we 
meet with such a radical change in all the higher forms of 
life, that the zoologist seems to have got into a new world. 
Even the Austro-Malay islands, though differing in no way- 
in climate or luxuriance of. vegetation from the Indo-Malay 
islands to the west of them, exhibit this change in an 
almost equally marked degree. With the exception of 
Celebes, which is a debatable land hardly belonging to 
either region, the other islands only posssess a few deer and 
pigs to represent the host of varied Mammalia — from the 
elephant and tapir to the squirrel and monkey — which 
characterize every part of the Oriental region to its extreme 
south-eastern limits in Java and Borneo. In place of these 
we have Marsupials only, in great variety in the extensive 
country of Australia and less abundantly xn the islands ; 
and besides these, only those flying mammals — ^the bats, 
which can traverse the ocean, and the smallest forms of 
rodents, the mice — which may be occasionally earned by 
floating trees or other accidental means across narrow arms 
of the sea. There are 6 distinct families and 33 genera of 
Australian Marsupials, as well as 2 families and genera of 
the still more lowly-organized Monotremata which comprise 
the anomalous OriiUhorfiyncJmB and Echidna. 

Birds, as might be expected, are not so excessively 
peculiar, a large number of almost cosmopolitan famihes 
extending into Australia ; yet there are no less than 16 
families altogether characteristic of the region, among which 
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are such remarkable forms as the Paradise-birds (Paradi- 
sceidee), the honey-suckers {Meliphagidce), the lyre-birds 
{Menmndce),t^e cockatoos ( Cacatmdee ),the lories ( Tnchoglos- 
sidce), the mound-builders (Megapodiidce), and the casso- 
waries ( Casuanidce) Among the importantgroups which are 
entirely wanting in Australia are the barbets {Megalcpvndce), 
the woodpeckers [Piadee, otherwise cosmopolitan), the 
trogotts {Trogonid<ie),^xidL the pheasants {Phasiamdoe). The 
reptiles, as in most other cases, offer less marked peculiari- 
ties than the birds ; but a large proportion of the genera 
aie peculiar, and there are even 3 peculiar families 
of lizards, as well as the singular Haiteiia of Mew Zealand, 
which constitutes not only a separate family but a new 
order of reptiles. The Amphibia and fresh- water fishes 
present a corresponding amount of peculiarity ; and the 
recent discovery of the genus Cerafod^cs (the mud-fish) is 
very interesting, since its nearest allies appear to have 
liv ed early in the Secondary period, while other members 
of the same group are found isolated in the rivers of 
tropical Africa and America. 

Insects are very abundant in Australia and the Austro- 
Malay islands ; but owing to the various means by which 
these small creatures are conveyed across the seas, and the 
identity of physical conditions in the Oriental and 
Australian portions of the archipelago, the true Australian 
fauna is chiefly developed in Australia itself, where there 
are a considerable number of peculiar genera in all orders 
of insects. 

SuMzvisions of the Axcstralian Pegion — Besides the Austialian 
continent, which is by fax the xichest and most important part of 
•the legion, there are three groups of islands -which have each some 
distinctive peculiarities These are the Austro-Malay islands, 
comprismg Me-w Guinea, the Moluccas, and the Timor group ; the 
Pacme islands, and the New Zealand group. The first is veiy 
nch, especially in birds and insects, while the other two are exceed- 
in^y poor. 

The Austro-Malayan sub-region, of which New Guinea is the 
central mass, is compaiatively pool m Mammaha, only 9 genera of 
maxsupials being yet kno-wn, 6 of thena being peculiar, -with pig®, a 
few mice, and some deer (perhaps introduced) in the Moluccas 
Birds are far more numerous, the Paradise birds and the true 
crimson lories being peculiar to the sub-region, while more than 40 
genera of land-birds are confined to it It is exceptionally nch in 
peculiar forms of flycatchers, honey -suckers, kingfishers, cockatoos, 
and pigeons , and its birds are generally characterized by a bril- 
liancy of plumage far exceeding that which prevails in the Bin* 
lountog regions. The insects exhibit a similar brilliancy, some 
of the finest butterflies and beetles in the world belonging to this 
sub-region 

Directly we pass east of the Solomon Islands we enter upon one 
of the poorest zoological regions in the world m proportion to it.3 
extent and luxuriant vegetation, the only exception to thispoveity 
being m the land-shells, which are very largely developed and very 
peculiar. Indigenous Mammaha are wholly wanting. Birds ai'e 
very scarce, no more than about 160 species being known from tbe 
numerous islands scattered over 6000 miles of the Pacific, while 
there are only about a dozen peculiar genera. Reptiles are more 
numerous than might be expected, considering the wide extent of 
ocean separating many of the islands. There are 14 geneia oflizards, 
of which 6 are peculiar, hut few extend eastv'ard of the Samoa Islands. 
Snakes are much less abundant, and none are found east of the 
Fiji Islands, Insects are exceedingly scarce, and of little interest. 

The Ne-w Zealand group, though situated beyond the tropics and 
very remote from other lands, yet possesses a more ample and more 
interesting fauna. If we except two bats, mammals are wanting ; 
but birds axe tolerably abundant, and are very peculiar and in- 
teresting. There are 34 genera of land-birds, of -ndiich 16 are 
pecuhar. Twelve of these are passenne birds, chiefly Meliphagidoe 
and StumMoe, with Nestor and Stringofs, peculiar genera of parrots, 
and the extraordinary wingless Apteryx. Reptiles are few. There 
are a few lizards, with one pecuhar geuus, hut no snakes. The 
anomalous HaMeria has heeu already mentioned There is also one 
frog belonging to a pecuhar genus. There are some interesting 
fresh-'water fishes, one genus belonging to the Salmomdce, a family 
not occurring elsewhere in the southern hemisphere; and bhere are 
several species allied to South Ameiican fishes. 

Insects are very fe-\v, and generally of small size and inconspi- 
cuous colours Many of them are peculiar, but they have mostly 
affimties with Australiau groups, or with those from the Oixental 
region. 
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V. Tht Neotropical Region . — This is in some respects 
the richest zoological region on the globe, yet it has certain 
resemblances to the Australian region, -which is the poorest, 
and which it follows in natural order. This is owing to 
both being inhabited mamly by low types of M amm a lia 
and birds, some of which have been preserved from early 
geological times, the Marsupials being a good example. 
But there has also been some intermigration between south 
tempemte America and Australia, by means of intermediate 
islands and floating ice, and this has led to a community 
of forms in a few groups to which such a mode of trans- 
mission was possible. 

The Mammaha are as abundant and varied as in any 
other countries except Africa and tropical Asia ; but the 
region is characterized by poverty in the more highly 
organized forms, with a corresponding abundance of lower 
types. Monkeys are abundant, but all belong to two 
peculiar families — Cehidas ^^Napalidae — different in struc- 
ture and of a somewhat lower organization than those of 
the Old World. About half of them have powerfully 
prehensile tails, a character unknown among the monkeys 
of the eastern hemisphere. Bats are very numerous, and 
one extensive family — the Fhyllostomidasy or vampyre- 
bats — ^is peculiar. Insectivora are unknown in South 
America, but one peculiar genus occurs in the larger 
Antilles, and a few shrews in Central America. The 
Carnivora are but moderately numerous, the C%vet family 
being entirely wanting, as are the bears, -with the exception 
of a sohtary species in Chili There is, however, one 
peculiar family — the Procyomffce— which extends over 
North America as well A marked feature is the excessive 
scarcity of the great family of the Ungulata, or hoofed 
animals- There are no wild cattle, sheep, goats, antelopes, 
horses, or rhinoceroses , and only a very few species of 
tapirs, peccaries, llamas, and deer in their place Coming 
to the small and feeble Eodents, however, we find a great 
abundance and variety of forms, including the largest on 
the globe. Five families are peculiar or nearly so, — 
the chinchillas and the ca-vies being the most important, 
while all the genera, except Saiurus and Zepus, are peculiar 
to the American continent We now come to the 
Edentata, the most imperfectly organized and the most 
characteristic of the Neotropical mammals. There are 
twelve genera belonging to the three families of the sloths 
{Bradypodidce), the armadillos {Dcosypodidce), and the ant- 
eaters {Myrmecophagidce). Lastly, we have the Marsupial 
opossums, which range far over temperate North America, 
but are most abundant in the tropical regions of South 
America. 

In birds the Neotropical region is wonderfully rich It 
possesses far more distinct genera and species than any 
other region, and it has 24 entire famihes peculiar to it, 
while the region which comes next in specialifcy and isola- 
tion as regards this order — ^the Australian — has only 16. 
Most of these peculiar families are, however, of a somewhat 
low grade of organization, and it is these which abound 
most in genera and species and give a special feature to 
the ornithology of the country. These peculiarly American 
families (for some of them range into North America) 
are the tyrant fly-catchers {Tyrannidm), the manakins 
{Pipridce), the chatterers {Ootingidoe)^ the plant-cntters 
{PhytotomadcB), the tree-creepers (DendrocolaptidcE), the 
ant-thrushes (Formiaariidce), and the wren-thrushes 
{PteroptockidcF). All these have a deficiency in the sing- 
ing-muscles of the throat, and they comprise more than 
200 genera. Then, among the Picartce, which are a 
low though wide-spread order, we have the toucans 
[Rhamphastidod), the puff-birds {BucconidcR), the jacamars 
{Galhulidce), the motmots {Momotidce), and the humming- 
birds {TrocUhdce), comprising 140 genera. The only 
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pecukar families of high organization are the sugar- birds 
{Coerehidce), the greenlets {VireonidcB), the hang-nests 
{ictendoe), and the tanagers {Tanagridce), comprising in 
all 82 genera. The most highly organized groups of birds, 
and those which are most abundant in the eastern 
hemisphere, such as crows, starlings, thrushes, warblers, 
and flycathers, are either scarce or entirely wanting. 
Finches are numerous, as are parrots Among game-hir^ 
the higher types, as the grouse {Tetraonidce)^ are scarce ; 
while the more lowly-organized curassows {Cracidce) and 
tinamous {Tinamidce) are much more abundant and more 
widely distributed over the whole region. Among the 
wading groups {Grallce), which are decidedly of low 
organization, there are 6 peculiar and very isolated families, 
the most remarkable being the Cariamidce, the PsophiidcB 
(trumpeters), the Eurypygidoe (sun-bitterns), and the 
PalamedeidcB (horned-screamers). The very low struthions 
type IS represented by tbe American ostriches (Rhea). 

Reptiles are also very abundant in the Neotropical 
region, and there are many peculiar groups. Snakes are 
represented by peculiar genera only, the families being 
almost always widely and often universally distributed in 
warm regions ; lizards are more restricted in their range, 
and no less than 5 families are peculiar to the region, 
while 9 are found only in the American continent. All 
are of very small extent except two, the Teidce and 
Iguamdoe, which are very numerous, and comprise the most 
characteristic American lizards There are also 4 peculiar 
families of tailless Batrachians, the most popularly known 
being the Pipidce, which contains the remarkable Surinam 
toad 

Fresh-water fishes are probably more abundant and 
varied than in any other region. Three entire families 
and several sub-family groups are peculiar, and the 
enormous forest-bordered rivers and extensive tracts of 
annually flooded woodland have led to the development of 
special groups of fruit-eating fishes, which, as articles of 
food, are not only unsurpassed but altogether unequalled 
in any other part of the globe. Fresh-water rays 
(Trygonidce) and electric eels (Gymnotidce) are also peculiar 
to Neotropical rivers, and there are an immense variety of 
Sduridcey Characinidce, and Oyprinodontidce. It is reported 
that Professor Agassiz obtained more than a thousand 
species of fishes in the Amazon alone; but, although this 
may be exaggeration, there is no doubt that a still greater 
number exists in that wonderful river and its tributaries. 

The insects of tropical America are so inexhaustible in 
their variety, and so wonderful in their beauty, that it is 
hopeless to attempt to give an adequate idea of them. The 
butterflies are far more abundant and more gorgeous than 
in any other region, and their variety may be imagmed 
from the fact that the peculiar genera are nearly equal in 
number to those of the rest of the world. The beetles, 
though very abundant, are not so clearly preponderant over 
those of all other regions. The stag-beetles (Lueanidts) 
and rose-chafers (Oetoniidce) are somewhat poorly de- 
veloped ; but aU the other large families are very abundant, 
and comprise many forms of extreme beauty and interest. 
Such are the genera Agra among Carabidse, Pyrodes among 
Longicoms, and Entimus among Curculionidae. Land-shells 
equally surpass those of all other regions, but this is owing 
to the exceptional richness of the West Indian islands, the 
contment of America being by no means extraordinarily 
rich in this class of animals. 

SiibchmswTis of the Neotropical Region — Tbe manner in which 
Uiia region may he most naturally and conveniently dindedfor 
zoological purposes is donhtfuL Almost the whole of ti'opical 
South America (excluding only the higher Andes south of Chim- 
horazo and the dry plain to the we^) forms a compact area in 
which all the more charactenstio neotropical animal groups are 
developed la their highest luxuriance. This, however, falls natu* 
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rally into three subdivisions, which may he generally indicated as 
Guiana, Biazil, and the Eastern Andes, each of which is character- 
ized hy a great number of peculiar generic types. These three 
areas aie considered by Professor Newton (m his article Birds in 
this work) to be sub-regions, each ec[uiTalent to the whole of south 
temperate America, and to the tropical part of Noith Ameiica, 
which may be termed the Mexican sub-region. But each of these 
latter may he also divided. South tempeiate Amenca consists of a 
western and an eastern division, each with many distmct groups, 
while the southern parts of Central America differ greatly from the 
northern , and all these subdivisions may he con&ideied as provinces 
of their respective sub-regions. It seems better, therefore, for the 
purposes of such a general sketch as the present, to consider the 
tropical parts of South America, as above limited, to be one great 
suh-region, characterized hy possessmg a large proportion of the 
animal forms of the whole region It will therefore only be necea- 
saiy to indicate in what way the other sub-regions differ from this 

The Chihan suh-iegion, or temperate South Amenca as above 
defined, is well chaiacterized hy its exclusive possession of the 
family of the GhmcTitlhdoe. (comprising three geneia) and the genus 
AucTwnia (the llamas and alpacas), the only representatives of the 
Camelidce in the New World It also has a pecuhar form of hear, 
several peculiar genera of rodents, and two pecuhar forms of arma- 
dillos. Among birds it has the curious plaiit-cutters {Phytotoiivid.ce), 
a pecuhar family of waders [Thinocandcs), about 26 peculiar genera 
of passerme birds — of parrots, 2 of pigeons, and 2 of tinamous. 
It also possesses the American ostriches {Rhea), and 3 peeuliai 
genera of plovers. The reptiles are usually of tropical genera, but 
a few are peculiar. Many of the fresh- watei fishes aie of peculiar 
genera, but there aie some Austrahan foims, and even one species 
{QalaxiM attmmtm) is oommon to New Zealand, Tasmania, and 
Patagoma. 

Among insects alone we meet with indications of a decided 
affinity for forms of the north temperate zone. There aie seveial 
butterflies aUied to Erebia, an Arctic genus, and others belonging 
to the northern genera Eip;pavchia, Argymm, and Golias The 
mass of the butterflies, however, are puiely Neotropical, Of the 
beetles some are Austrahan, but the majoiity are allied to Neo- 
tropical forma ; yet among the Garabidce, or carnivorous ground- 
beetles, there are many truly northern genera, such as Garahus, 
Anchomanus, Trechus, &c. , whose presence supports the theory of 
a miration along the Andes from the northern hemisphere. (See 
■Wallace’s Geographical Distrihution of Animals, vol. ii. pp 44- 
48.) 

In tropical North Amenca, or the Mexican sub-region, we find 
far less peculiarity The southern portion from Panama to Nica- 
ragua can hardly be separated zoologically fiom the adjacent parts 
of South America, while fiuther north the chief difference consists 
in the absence of many typical Neotropical groups, and the appear- 
ance of a few which more especially characterize the Nearctic 
region A peculiar fonn of tapir {Elmnogmthiis) inhabits Central 
Amenca, with one or two peculiar genera of rodents , while such 
northern forma as Sorex, Vulpes, Lapus, and Pteromys range as far 
south as Guatemala Birds aio more especially characteristic, since 
the snb-region possesses no less than 37 peculiar genera of land 
biids , but many Neotropical groups are absent. The most im- 
portant of these deficiencies axe the Ptoroptochidco, and the sub- 
families Purnariinoo, Oonophagince, and RupicoUnce, as well as 
most of the peculiar groups of wadors In jilace of these aie found 
tits {Pandoe), creepers [Gerthiidce), waxwings {AmpdtdcB), and 
turkeys {PJmimidce) from the north. The fresh-water fishes as 
well as the insects are almost wholly Neotropical m chaiacter, but 
exhibit a considerable amount of speciality. 

There remains the West Indian Islands or the Antillean sub- 
region, which in the amount of isolation and speciality it exhibits 
IS better marked than any other part of the legion. The Mam- 
malia aie few but very interesting, as is usually the case m islands 
separated from continents by very deep sea There are no monkeys, 
Carnivora, Ungulates, or Edentata, the only orders represented 
being the Inseotivora and tlio Rodentia. Tho former, which is 
unknown in South America, is here represented hy a peculiar genus, 
SoUnodon, belonging to a family, Centetidm, only found elsewhere 
in Madagascar. The Bodents consist of two very peculiar genera — 
Oapromys and Plagiodmtia belonging to a family ■which is espe- 
cially South American, with a peciSiar mouse, and an agouti {Dasy- 
procta) in the lesser Antilles The birds are far more abundant, 
about 200 resident species being kno-wn, besides a large number of 
migrants from the United States. These belong to 96 genera, of 
which about one-third are peculiar. The only entirely peculiar 
family group is that of the todies {Todidx), small and elegant birds 
whose noaie&t allies aie the South American motmots and j'acamars. 

Tho reptiles aio not very well known, but they seem tolerably 
numerous, and mostly allied to South American groups ; and the 
same remark applies to the fresh- water fishes. Insects are not very 
abundant, and ooctles seem especially scarce considering the luxu- 
riant vegetation of most of the islands. In land-shells, however, 
tho very reverse is the ease, the Antilles being more productive than 
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any other part of the woild. The number of species of West 
Indian land-shells is equal to that of the entire continent of 
America, while the number of geneia is greater No less than 11 
of the genera are peculiar, a very unusual degree of speciality con- 
sidering the extensive range of most of the genera of land-mollusca. 

VI. The Nearctic Region . — This comprises all temperate 
N'orth. America ; and its peculiar fauna is best represented 
in the United States, and especially in that portion extend- 
ing from the Mississippi valley to the Atlantic. It is allied 
"both to the bleotropical and the Palcearctic regions, hut it 
also possesses a considerable number of peculiar or charac- 
teristic forms. Among Mammalia it possesses 3 peculiar 
genera of moles, 2 of weasels, 2 of hollow-horned ruminants 
— Antilocapra, (the prong-buck) and Aplocerus (the moun- 
tain goat or antelope) — and a number of Eodents, among 
which the most peculiar are the /Saccomyidce or pouched 
rats. Of those groups which are more peculiarly ISTeotropi- 
cal it has skunks (Mephitis), racoons (Procyov), and 
opossums (JDideCphys) The number of Palsearctic groups 
is greater, the more important being lynxes, wolves, martens, 
bears, elks, bispns, sheep, flying-squirrels, and marmots 

Of birds there are between forty and fifty genera which 
are pecuhar or highly characteristic. Most of them belong 
to the passerine families, the wood-warblers (Mmotiltidce) 
and the finches (FringillidcB) being especially rich in 
pecuhar groups ; and there are also a few among the 
thrushes, wrens, crows, haiig-nests, woodpeckers, grouse, 
and some other families. Among the larger birds the 
turkeys (Meleagris), the ruffed grouse (Cupidoma, (fee.), 
and the crested partridges (Oreortyx, <fec.) are the most 
remarkable 

Reptiles seem to be more numerous than in the Palsearctio 
region. About a dozen genera of snakes are peculiar or 
characteristic, the most remarkable being the well-known 
rattle-snakes (Ciotaliis). Among lizards the so-called 
“ glass-snake ” (Ophisaurus) is a pecuhar form analogous to 
our slow-worm ; while the horned-lizards (Phrynosoma) and 
many other genera of Iguanidee are peculiar. Fresh water 
fishes are exceedingly numerous and highly pecuhar, there 
being no less than five (or, according to recent authors, 
eight) peculiar families, and a large number of pecuhar 
genera. The perches and their allies (Percidm, IcUhelidcB, 
Lahraddae, and Btheostomidoe), the carps (Cyprinidas), the 
suckers (Oatostomidee), and the catfish (Siluridee) are the 
most abundant groups. 

In insects the Nearctic region is not remarkably rich or 
very pecuhar. Its butterflies, though tolerably abundant, 
belong for the most part to weU-known European groups 
with a small infusion of Neotropical forms in the Southern 
States, The same may he said of its Coleoptera. Land- 
shells are tolerably plentiful but not strikingly peculiar ; 
the AUeghany district being the most productive, and 
possessing a large number of peculiar species. In fresh- 
water shells North America surpasses every other part of 
the globe, considerably over a thousand species, most of 
them Unionidee or fresh-water mussels, having been 
described. 

Subdivisions of the Nearctic Region. — Owin^ to the researches of 
Amencaa zoologists these have been, ascertained with tolerable 
accuracy, and may be termed respectively the Californian, the 
Eocky Mountain, the Alleghany, and the Canadian sub-regions. 

The western or Californian sub-region comprises the narrow tract 
between the Sierra Nevada and the Pacific, not including Lower 
California, hut extending northward into Bntish Columbia to about 
63° N. lat. It 18 characterized by a few very peculiar forms, and by 
a greater infusion of South American typos than are found in 
similar latitudes on the east coast. Among Mammals Macrotns, a - 
genus of vampyre bats ; among birds a cuckoo of the genus Geo- 
coccyx, and 2 genera of humming-birds (Selasphorus and Aiih^); 
and among reptiles Imhmotus, a snake allied to the boas, are Neo- 
tropical forms California has also five or six peculiar genera of 
mammalia, — tfrotnehus, one of the moles, and Haploodon, farming 
a distinct family of Eodents, being the most remarkable , while 
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QhaTTwsa, forming a distinct family allied to the wrens, is the most 
interestmg and peculiar bird. 

The central or Eocky Mountam snb-region extends eastward 
from the Sierra Nevada across the Rocky Mountams to a line a httle 
eastward of the 100th meridian, where a marked change in the ch- 
mate, vegetation, and animal life is found to occur To the north 
it 13 bounded by the great Canadian forest-zone on the upper Sas- 
katchewan, while southwards it extends into Texas and Lower 
Cahforma and along the line of highlands to beyond the city of 
Mexico This sub-region is characterized by many peouhar animals, 
some of which are closely allied to Palaearctic types — as the so-called 
buffalo {JBiscm amencaniis), the hig-homed sheep (Om montuTia), 
the glutton {ffulo arcticus], and the pika {Zagomys pnnceps) ; while 
others are altogether distinct forms, as the prong-horn {Anutilo- 
cayra) and the antelope or monntam goat {Aplocerus) Of Palse- 
arctio forms of birds it has two peculmr genera of grouse {GmLro- 
cercus and Pediocetes), and the Arctic wood-pecker and ptarmigan 
More especially Nearctic are a genus of wrens {Salpinctea) and 
some peculiar genera of finches and crows The Nearetic pouched- 

rats {Sacaornyi^) are abundant. 

The eastern or AUeghany suh-region comprises the country to 
the east of the last, and as far north as 'Wisconsin and the southern 
parts of Canada, It contains examples of all that is most ehaiac- 
tenstiG in Nearctic zoology, and has besides a few peculiar groups 
Of these the most noteworthy is the star-nosed mole {Candylma), 
and among birds the passenger-pigeon [Ectopistes) and a few groups 
of wood-wafblers and finches. The reptiles are more pecuhar, as 
there are several genera of snakes, meluding two of HomalopstdcR 
and two of rattle-snakes, which hardly extend beyond it Among 
lizards the glass-snake {Ophisawrus) ls pecuhar, and no less than 
four genera of tortoises are almost or quite confined to the sub- 
region. Here, too, are found the peculiar Amphibia for which 
North America is so remarkable, such as the two genera of the 
Siremdee {Siren and Fseudoiranchus), Menobranchus allied to the 
Proteus of Europe, Amphiuma, an eel-like creature with four 
rudimentary feet constituting a distmct family, and three pecuhar 
genera of salamanders {Salamandridce) Fishes, too, are very 
abundant, and several of the peculiar North American forms are 
confined to this snb-region , such are the pirate-perch {ApJiredo- 
denes), the cave-fishes {Amblyopsidos), the trout^erches {Per- 
copsidoe), several genera or sun-fishes (IcMheltdoe), ana many others 

The sub-Arctic or Oauadian auh-region has very few distinctive 
features, but it serves at once to connect and separate tbe other 
three regions which almost merge mto it. The musk-sheep {Ovibos) 
is almost the only form peculiar to it, though this is more pro- 
perly Arotio. Many of tJie most charaotenstio Nearotio anim als, 
such as Condylura and Mephiiis, only just enter its southern bor- 
ders, while most of the Arctic forms are more abimdant here than 
further south. Great numbers of birds miwate here m summer 
from the Southern States and Mexico; mule a few especially 
Palsearctic groups (as Budytes, Phylloscopus, and Pyrrhula), which 
do not occur ^ewhere in North America, have been found m 
Alaska, The scanty fauna of Greenland shows that it forms a part 
of this snb-region, 

Distkibution" of the Higher Aihmals during the 
Tertiary Period. 

Before we proceed to other divisions of our sub- 
ject, we shall find it useful to consider briefly the geo- 
graphical relations of the Tertiary and post-Tertiary faunas 
to that which now exists, as we shall thereby arrive at a 
better comprehension of the true nature of zoological 
regions, and the meaning of the divers© and complex rela- 
tions that exist between them. 

Post-Tertiary Faunas . — Eesearches in alluvial clays and 
gravels, cave-earths, and other superficial deposits have 
made known to us very completely the character of the 
fauna which immediately preceded that now existing, and 
which lived at the close of the glacial period and in the 
era of prehistoric man. We find, as might be expected, 
that a considerable number of the Mammalia were identical 
with living species,, but along with these we almost always 
find a number of extinct forms, some closely related to 
living species in the same district, while others seem, to 
indicate migration and a chahge of climate, by their 
resemblance to species which now only live further north 
or south. More extraordinary is the fact, that many of 
these recently extinct forms were of huge size as compared 
to any now living, often reminding us of the bulkiest in- 
habitants of the tropics or of those huge animals which we 


associate with an earlier condition of the earth’s surface. 
Thus, in Europe during the post-Tertiary period, the 
reindeer, the glutton, and the Tartarian antelope inhabited 
France, along with powerful felines allied to the existing 
lion. At the same time elephants and rhinoceroses of 
several species roamed all over Europe , and at one penod 
hippopotami ranged as far north as the Thames, while the 
European beaver was leplaced by a much larger species. 
In North America about the same time we find extinct 
lions, horses, tapirs, and camels, with bisons and musk- 
sheep, as well as elephants and mastodons ; and along with 
these, three genera of gigantic sloths as large as rhinoceroses 
and elephants, — formmg an assemblage of large Mammalia 
wonderfully differentffrom that which now exists in the same 
country. In South America we find that there were larger 
monkeys than any now living, together with lions, hears, 
horses, tapirs, and antelopes, as well as mastodons, and 
a tree-porcupine as large as a peccary Here also were 
armadillos as large as a rhinoceros, and huge sloths as in 
North America but of more varied kinds Even in 
Australia veiy similar phenomena occur Extinct wombats 
as large as tapirs, kangaroos the size of elephants, and a 
phalanger nearly as large as a lion have been found in 
cave-deposits, along with a number of other forms more 
nearly like those now living. But in this case all are 
Marsupials or Monotremes, and there is no sign of any 
migration from other lands, which indeed, owing to the 
insular nature of the country, we could hardly expect. 
Again, in New Zealand and Madagascar we have a similar 
phenomenon presented to us by the great extinct terrestrial 
birds — ^the “ moas,” the dodos,” and the Epyornis, which, 
from the conditions under which their remains are found, 
have evidently not long ceased to exist. 

It appears then that in all parts of the world where we 
have been able to obtain the requisite information, the 
period which immediately preceded that in which we live 
was characterized by great movements or migrations of the 
higher animals where that was possible ; and everywhere, 
by the extinction of a variety of huge animals belonging to 
almost every order of Mammalia and to several orders of 
birds, many of which are now totally unrepresented on 
the globe. 

Tertiary Faunas, and ihdr Geographical Relations with 
those of the six Zoological Regions — When we go back to 
the late and middle Tertiary deposits, we find a series of 
remains of the higher animals which exhibit yet more 
remarkable changes of distribution. Various parts of cen- 
tral and southern Europe, for example, weie then inhabited 
by animals which now form the most characteristic features 
of Ethiopian and Oriental zoology — such as apes and 
monkeys, lions and hyaenas, horses, tapirs, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, giraffes, and various antelopes ; and along with 
these a number of extinct ancestral forms of many of the 
same groups. Among birds, too, we find the eastern 
jungle-fowl, the edible-nest swift, and the trogon, along 
with African pmots and plantain-eaters. In the Miocene 
beds of Northern India are found such typical African 
groups as the hippopotamus and giraffe. 

Now geology teaches us, that in the Eocene, or earlieut 
portion of the Tertiary epoch, a continuous arm of the sea 
extended from the Bay of Bengal to the Atlantic Ocean, 
cutting off the peninsula of India and Central Africa from 
the Palaearctic region and it is therefore highly probable 
that, when this sea-hed became dry land, the various large 
Mammalia now so characteristic of Africa entered it for the 

1 See Mr Searles V. Wood, jim., “ On tiie Foim and Distn'butioii 
of tie Land Tracts during tke Secondary and Tertiary Periods re- 
spectively, and on tlie effect upon Animal Life which great changes in 
Geographical Configuration have probably produced ” {Philosophical 
Magastme, 1862). 
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first time from the north. This ■will explain many of the 
peculiarities of the Paleearctie, Oriental, and Ethiopian 
regions, and of their several sub-regions, and especially the 
persistence of low types in those districts which were wholly 
or partially protected from the competition of more highly 
organized animals. 

The Tertiary fauna of North America compared with that 
of Europe exhibits proofs of a former communication 
between the two northern continents both in the North 
Atlantic and North Pacific, but always, probably, in rather 
high latitudes. This is indicated both by the groups which 
appear to have originated in one continent and then 
to have passed across to the other, and also by the entire 
absence from America of many important groups which 
abounded in Europe (and vice versa), indicating that the 
communication between the two hemispheres was always 
imperfect and of limited duration. 

The past zoological history of North and South America 
exhibits a somewhat analogous series of phenomena. Their 
productions were generally very dissimilar. N orth America, 
in closer connection with the great northern continent, made 
an almost equal advance in the development of the more 
highly-organized animals ; while South America, for the 
most part isolated and thus prevented from receiving 
a constant supply of immigrants from the larger land-areas, 
developed a senes of lowly-organized creatures, the smaller 
forms of which still constitute its chief zoological feature. 

The knowledge we possess of Tertiary and post-Tertiary 
Mammalia thus gives ■us an important clue to the successive 
migrations of the various groups of animals from one region 
to another, and to the geographical changes which rendered 
such migrations possible. The general result arrived at is, 
that the great northern continents represent the original 
seat of mammalian life, and the region of its highest 
development •, while the southern continents — ^Australia, 
South America, and Africa — ^have been isolated for varying 
periods, and, after receiving an immigiation of lowly forms, 
have developed and preserved these to a greater or less ex- 
tent, according as they were more or less completely pro- 
tected from the irruption and competition of higher types 
Australia, during the Secondary period, received from the 
uorthern continent a stock of Marsupials and peihaps some 
still lower forms, and, having been since completely isolated, 
has developed these groups alone into its existing fauna. 
South America, at a somewhat later period, obtained the 
ancestors of its Edentata and Eodents ; and though at 
various times some higher forms entered it from the north, 
these never seem to have been sufficiently numerous to 
overcome its indigenous fauna. In Africa the case was 
different. Eor a long time its Mammalia were probably 
analogous to those of South America ; hut when the great 
irruption of higher animals took place in the latter part of 
the Tertiary period, most of these were destroyed, and a few 
only remain — such as the Of'ijcieropm, the Lemurs, and the 
peculiar Eodents — as indications of the character of the 
primeval fauna. In the peninsula of India a very similar 
course of events occurred, and the fauna of both these 
countries now consists mainly of comparatively recent 
immigrants. (For a fuller discussion of this subject see 
Wallace's Geographical Distribution of Animals, chapters 
vi. to XV ) 

The Birthplace and Migrations of some Mammalian 
Families and Genera . — From the knowledge we now 
possess of the extinct fauna of most of the great continents, 
it is possible to determine approximately the original birth- 
place of some now widely distributed groups. The true 
bears, for example, date back in Europe to the older 
Pliocene, while in North America they occur only in post- 
Pliocene deposits. We may conclude, therefore, that they 
originated in the Old World and are comparatively recent 
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immigrants in America. True horses of the genus Bguica 
are ako of older Pliocene date in Europe and of the post- 
Phocene, or perhaps newer PKocene, in America, and are 
therefore also recent immigrants into the latter country. 
But it is a curious fact that the most perfect senes of 
ancestral forms of horses occur in the Miocene and Eocene 
deposits of North America ; whence it would seem probable 
that the earKer stages of the development of this wonder- 
fully specialized animal were effected in America, whence 
they passed to the eastern hemisphere, and there attained 
to the full development of the equine type, again, perhaps, 
to be transferred to America, — to be largely developed 
there (for remains of eight or ten distinct species have been 
discovered), and finally to become wholly extinct, while 
continuing to exist in the Old World, whence the most 
perfect form has been again introduced, and seems quite 
capable of maintaining itself in a wild state. Tapirs, 
though no-w more abundant in America than in Asia, are 
an Old World group, going back to the Lower Miocene in 
Europe, but only appearing in America in the post-Pliocene 
epoch. The peccaries {Dicotyles), now almost wholly 
Neotropical, are really a North American group, and 
probably only entered South America in later Pliocene 
times. Camels, though now confined to Asia and South 
America, are really a North American form, having been 
largely developed during the Miocene period, whence the 
true camels appear to have passed into Asia and the llamas 
into South America. True deer are European from 
Miocene times, but only appear in America in the later 
Pliocene and post-Pliocene epochs. Elephants are an Old 
World type, abounding from the Miocene period in Europe 
and Asia, but only appearing in America in the later 
Pliocene and post-Pliocene times. It is possible, however, 
that the Eocene Dinocerata of North America may be 
ancestral forms of Prohosoidea, and that, as in the case of 
the horses, the development of elephants may have begun 
in America to be sub.sequently perfected in the larger area 
of the eastern hemispheie. As a last and curious example 
we may refer to the marsupial opossums, now exclusively 
American, but which are certainly recent immigrants fiom 
Europe oi Asia. No trace of them occurs in American 
deposits before the post-Pliocene period, while they existed 
ill Europe both in Eocene and Miocene times. 

The cases now adduced are sufficient to show how much 
interest attaches to the distribution of the ancestial forma 
of our existing animals ; but we wait for fuller knowledge 
of the Tertiary deposits of Asia, Africa, and South 
America in order to complete the history of these migra- 
tions, and to gain some knowledge as to many other groups 
whose origin is now involved in ohsenrity {Geog. Dist. of 
Animals, vol. i. p. 153.) 

Disteibutioiv of Marine Animals. 

The zoological regions which serve to represent the 
main facts of the distribution of land animals are evi- 
dently inapplicable to those inhabiting the ocean, except 
in a few cases where the group is confined to shallow 
waters or to estuaries, It is true that, as the great 
continents are separated by the oceans, so the oceans 
are to some extent separated by the continents, but 
owing to the superior area of water the separation is far 
less complete and effective. In the southern hemisphere 
the Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian oceans freely comuuinicate, 
and for truly oceanic animals there would seem to be hardly 
any obstacle against universal distribution. Yet even in 
this case physical conditions, ©specially depth and tempera- 
ture, are found to be effective barriers. The fact that the 
deep waters even of the tropical seas are cold, renders it 
indeed possible for some temperate or Arctic forms to cross 
the equator if they can travel at great depths ; but for sur- 
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f ace-dwellers the broad expanse of ■warm water between the 
tropics, mth its hosts of specially adapted organisms, forms 
an absolute barrier. In like manner the inhabitants of the 
tropical shallow waters are limited, and it is only by tem- 
porary subsidences of land or elevations of the sea-bottom 
to near the surface, allowing of a passage east or west, that 
they can migrate into remote areas. We have good reason 
to believe, however, that subsidences have often occurred 
between North and South America, allowing of a free inter- 
change of aquatic animals between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans ; while in Eocene times a strait is supposed to 
have connected the Atlantic and Indian oceans, and more 
recently the Eed Sea and Mediterranean have almost cer- 
tainly been united. We cannot, therefore, expect to find 
any such strongly-marked zoological regions among aquatic 
as among terrestrial animals, and the facts at our command 
entirely confirm this view. Eor many groups the warm 
and the cold, or the northern, tropical, and southern seas^ 
are the only well-marked divisions ; while for others the 
North Atlantic, the North Pacific, and the Indian Ocean 
form additional regions of a more or less defined character. 
For special studies of the more highly-organized marine 
groups — as the MoUusca or Crustacea — a host of provinces 
and sub-provinces have been formed, each important sea or 
coast presenting some peculiar features ; but as these divi- 
sions mostly depend on specific rather than generic distri- 
bution, they need hardly be noticed here. 

Owing to the absence of any well-marked regions, and 
the general imperfection of our knowledge of the distribu- 
tion of marine animals, we must follow a different plan in 
our sketch of this subject from that adopted for the 
terrestrial fauna. We propose, then, to notice successively 
the more important classes of marine animals, and to state 
briefly what general facts are established as to their distri- 
bution. 

Forarmmfera. — These exceedingly low organisms are im- 
portant, because their shells or tests are found extensively in 
various geological formations, and often form a considerable 
part of the constituents of rocks They are found in all 
seas, and the species have often an enormous range. The 
surface swimmers are almost universally distributed, while 
the bottom-livers — as the writer is informed by Mr H. B. 
Brady — appear to be distributed according to depth and 
latitude rather than to follow any circumscribed areas. 
This gentleman is now engaged in working out tbe 
“ Challenger ” collections, and already sees reason to think 
that there may be found some differences between Atlantic 
and Pacific, and also between North Atlantic and South 
Atlantic forms. These organisms have been found Imng 
in tbe surface waters and down to a depth of 2000 fathoms, 
hut only their dead remains are brought up from the floor 
of the deep ocean. 

Spongida. — Sponges form another extensive group, 
often preserved as fossils, of which our knowledge of the 
recent forms is rapidly increasing. There seems, however, 
to be little geographical limitation of groups. The fresh- 
water SpongiUidoB are found in all regions. The horny 
and calcareous sponges are widely distributed, but are 
much more abundant in warm and tropical seas. The 
beautiful siliceous sponges — of which the glass-rope 
{Hyalonerrui) and Venus’s flower-basket {EuplecMla) are 
conspicuous examples — are found scattered throughout all 
warm seas, and have recently been found in abundance in 
many of the great ocean depths, — ^in the Atlantic at 2650 
fathoms, and in the Pacific at 3000 fathoms, — so that they 
probably exist wherever the nature of the bottom is 
favourable. (Sir Wyville Thomson, Depths of the Sea; 
“Reports from the ^Challenger,”’ Proc. Hoy. Soc., voL 
xxiv. , Bowerhank’s “ Papers on Sponges ” in Proceedings 
of Zoological Society, 1869-1874.) 
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Actinozoa. — ^The coral-bearing groups of these animals 
are the more important, because of the abundance of fossil 
forms of every geological age. By far the greater number 
of these are found exclusively in tropical seas. Many of 
the Alcyonaria are temperate and even Arctic, while among 
the Zoanthwria tbe Caryophyllid<e alone are well repre- 
sented beyond tbe tropics Tbe distribution of corals is in 
great part determined by the physical conditions of the sea- 
bottom. An influx of fresh water or of mud brought 
down by rivers is fatal to them, and volcanic deposits seem 
to be almost equally prejudicial. A high temperature is 
also necessary for most of the groups. Coral reefs are 
therefore restricted to certain seas and coasts within or near 
the tropics. They abound in and near tbe West Indies, on 
the east coast of Africa, in tbe Indian Ocean, in tbe Malay 
and Pacific archipelagoes, and on the coast of Australia; 
while they are absent from the whole of the west coasts 
of South America and of Africa, from tbe Indian peninsula, 
and from much of tbe east coast of South America. The 
coral-reefs of the Bermudas, in 33° N lat , are the farthest 
from the equator , in tbe Red Sea they reach 30° N., in 
tbe Pacific 27° N., while they nowheie extend to more than 
29° S, of the equator Besides the corals actually forming 
the reefs, the same localities abound in what are termed 
deep-sea corals, and thus the general distribution of the 
group is determined by similar conditions The coral 
regions are therefore somewhat peculiar, and differ con- 
siderably from those which best exhibit the distribution 
of other marine animals. The regions adopted by Mr 
Dana are three, — the first comprising the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean ; the second, the whole of the Pacific islands 
and the adjacent coasts of Australia ; and the third the 
West Indies. This last region is the most isolated in 
position, and it is not surprising that it should contain 
the largest proportion of peculiar forms The corals of the 
Central Pacific are also very peculiar, as are those of the 
Red and Indian seas. Considering the great similarity of 
the molluscan fauna of the Pacific and Indian oceans, it is 
remarkable that the corals should he so different as Mr 
Dana’s tables show them to be. Although some corals 
exist at great depths in the ocean, they diminish rapidly 
when we pass the moderate depth of 200 fathoms. The 
“ Challenger” expedition obtamed 27 genera at a greater 
depth than 250 fathoms, but only 3 of these extended 
below 1500 fathoms. Count Pourtales on the American 
coast found them at 400 fathoms , the “ Porcupine ” 
expedition first found them at a greater depth than 1000 
fathoms in the North Atlantic , while in the Pacific a 
single species has been found at tbe enormous depth of 
290^0 fathoms. The followiug genera were obtamed by 
the “ Challenger ” dredgings at a greater depth than 
1000 fathoms : — Garyoyhyllia, DeltocyathAis, Ceratotrochm, 
Flabellum, Ampheheha, Oryptohelia, and Fungia. Some 
of these were of briUiant colours — ^pink, madder-red, white, 
and emerald green A large proportion of fossil genera of 
corals survive m the deep seas, no less than seven genera, 
before only known in the fossil state, having been added 
by tbe explorations of the “ Challenger , ” seven of these 
are found at or below 1000 fathoms. It is curious, how- 
ever, that the deepest by far of ah corals, Fungia, is not 
known to be fossil, nor is any member of the family 
Stylasteridce, six genera of which are deep-sea corals ; so 
that too much importance must not be attached to the fact 
of genera hitherto only known as fossils having been found 
living at great depths in the ocean. (Dana’s “Zoophytes ” 
in TJ S. Exploring Expedition, vol. ■vii. ; “ Report on Corals 
Dredged by the * Challenger,' ” by H. N. Moseley, Proc, 
Poy, Soc,, vol. xxiv. p. 544.) 

Polyzoa. — The coral-like Molluscoida forming the exten- 
sive group of manue polyzoa, have been carefully studied, 
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but they are so widely distributed as to offer few special | 
features of distribution. One or two famibes — ^as the 
Selenariadce — are almost exclusively tropical ; others — as 
the Catenicellidce and Yinculariadce — are confined to the 
southern hemisphere. The Diastoporidce are mostly 
northern, while the Celleporidce are found in both north 
and south temperate seas. But the great mass of the 
families are either universally distributed or widely scattered 
over the globe. They range to high northern latitudes, 
having been found abundantly by the Swedish expedition 
on the shores of Nova Zembla in 70° hr lat. They inhabit 
the profound depths of the ocean, having been dredged 
from near 2000 fathoms in the North Atlantic, 2500 
fathoms in the Pacific, and 2650 fathoms in the Southern 
Ocean during the voyage of the “ Challenger.” (Busk’s 
Brit. Mus. Qatalogue of Marine Bolyzoa\ “ ' Challengei ’ 
Reports,” Proc. Boy. Nocieij/, vol. xxiv. pp. 466, 468, 572, 
635.) 

Echimdermata. — The best-kuowu groups — the starfi.shes 
and sea-urchins — occur abundantly as fossds, but their ex- 
isting distribution does not offer many features of special 
interest. The A&teroidea, or star-fishes, are most abundant 
in the Indian and Pacific oceans, while the Ophkiroidea 
(brittle stars) are better represented in the European and 
African seas. A few genera are exclusively American, but 
on the whole star-fishes aie far less abundant in the western 
than in the eastern hemisphere. Although most abundant 
in shallow seas, they also inhabit the floors of the deepest 
oceans, some having been obtained by the “ Challenger ” 
expedition from a depth of 2700 fathoms in the Pacific. 
They abound even in the Arctic seas, “ hundreds of 
seastars ” having been obtained by a single haul of the 
swab at 76° N. lat. in Novaya Zembla by the Swedish ex- 
ploring ship “Proven” in 1875. The McJdnoidea (sea- 
urchins) are also very abundant in Eastern seas, while they 
are comparatively scarce in America. Although much 
larger and more varied in the tropics, they are tolerably 
abundant in temperate and cold seas ; and they probably 
^each the greatest depths in the ocean, since some have 
been obtained by the “ Challenger from a depth of nearly 
3000 fathoms in the North Pacific. {Fature^ vol. xii. p. 
656; Yan der Hooveii, Eandhooh of Zoology.) 

Crustacea. — The distribution of the higher Crustacea 
has been discussed in detail by Mr James Dana m the 
Zoology of the United States Exploring Expedition ; and, 
considering that most of the species are shore-dwellers, the 
facts are very interesting and often quite unexpected. We 
will, therefore, give an abstract of the conclusions of this 
writer. 

The marine regions which best represent the distribution 
of these animals are three in number, termed by Mr Dana 
the Occidental, the Africo-European, and the Oriental. 
The first comprises both coasts of the American continent ; 
the second, the eastern shores of the Atlantic both African 
and European , and the third comprehends the vast area 
from the east coast of Africa to the Central Pacific. Each 
of these is of course subdivided into climatal and local 
provinces, but the primary divisions alone are those which 
we have now to consider. The facts adduced in support 
of this scheme of distribution are very interesting. No 
less than 47 genera are exclusively American, and 16 are 
common to both the east and west coasts ; but as 26 genera 
are said to be confined to the west coast, and 6 to the east, 
it will be seen that these two provinces are really very dis- 
tinct, even if they do not form primary regions. The 
Africo-European region has 19 peculiar genera, and only 8 
in cDpajnon with the American region ; so that the eastern 
and, western shores of the Atlantic are decidedly more dis- 
tinct jjfekai the eastern and western coasts of America. The 
extensive priental region is by far the richest, containing 


no less than 115 peculiar genera, and only 19 in common 
with the Africo-European region. About 40 genera are 
said to be found in all three regions. 

The distribution of Crustacea in relation to temperature 
also presents some pecuhar features. The species are 
almost equally divided between the tropical and the extra- 
tropical regions. The highest form of Crustacea — the 
Brachyura — are most abuudaut in the tropics, while the 
less developed Amphipoda and Isopoda are more numer- 
ous in temperate and frigid zones This may, however, 
in part depend on these groups having been less assiduously 
collected in the tropics. More interesting, and less open 
to doubt, is the fact that among the four chief types of 
Crustacea — Brachyura, Macroura, Isopoda, and Amphipoda 
— the most highly developed species are extra-tropical. 
The largest species of the Macroura are found in temperate 
seas, and though the largest Brachyura are tropical, yet the 
Maioids — the highest group of Brachyura and of all 
Crustaceans — reach their largest dimensions in the temperate 
zone. Mr Spence Bate adduces the curious fact that m 
the cosmopohte sub-family Lysianassina, the largest species 
aie found in Arctic and Antarctic latitudes, while a species 
from the Straits of Magellan so closely resembles one from 
Spitzhergen that they may even be identical ; and in the 
family Caprellidce the same species often occurs in both the 
northern and southern hemispheres. Mr Dana lays great 
stress on similar cases of wide and discontinuous distribu- 
tion, which (he considers) necessitate the adoption of the 
theory of special creations. Thus, two species (Kraussia 
rugulosa and Galene natalensis) are found at the Hawaian 
islands and Natal, but in no intermediate localities. Other 
identical species occur in the Japan seas and Natal The 
same species {Blagusia tomentosa) occurs in South Africa, 
New Zealand, and Valparaiso ; and another {Cancer 
Edwardsk) at New Zealand and Valparaiso. The same 
species_ and several identical genera (Latreillia, Ephyra^ 
Sicyonia) are found in the Mediterranean Sea and Japan, 
but m no intermediate districts. Closely allied species (of 
the genera Amphiroidea and Ozius) are found in Australia 
and Chill ; but perhaps the most singular fact is the occur- 
rence of closely allied or perhaps identical species of 
Palcemon in New Zealand and the British Seas, and also 
of certain British or American genera (as Portunus and 
Cancel') in New Zealand. Many of these cases, and more 
especially the last, undoubtedly offer great difficulties on 
the theory of transmission and specific modification. There 
are, however, some considerations which afford hints for a 
possible solution of the difficulty. We now know many 
cases in which the distribution of an animal or a group of 
animals has been rendered discontinuous by its recent ex- 
tinction in intermediote localities. The tapirs, for example, 
exist only m tropical America and the Malay islands, and it 
might well be argued that no passage from one of these 
localities to the other is conceivable for such an animal. 
But we now know that the South American tapir lived in 
North America down to post-Pliocene times, that in Europe 
there were tapirs in the later Pliocene period, while in the 
Pliocene or Miocene periods allied species inhabited North 
India and some parts of China. The present remotely 
isolated forms are therefore seen to he the remnants of a 
genus which once ranged over almost the whole northern 
hemisphere. Perhaps more to the point is the case of the 
genus Pampasa, adduced by Mr Woodward in his ManuaX 
of the MoUvsca. There are only 1 1 living species, which 
occur widely scattered in the northern seas, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Austraha, New Zealand, and Patagonia But 
of this same genus nearly 160 fossil species are known, dis- 
tributed over many intermediate locahties, so that the 
existing species are seen to he but relics of an ancient form 
of life lingering at various points on the outskirts of the 
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vast area it once occupied. Such cases as these occur m 
all classes of animals where our knowledge of the extinct 
fauna is sufficiently extensive, and we are therefore justified 
in believing that a large proportion of the existing instances 
of anomalous and discontinuous distribution are to be 
explained m a similar way. In the case of the Crustacea 
we must also take into account our comparative ignorance 
of many parts of the globe, and especially our ignorance 
of the powers of dispersal of the ova, and of the young 
animals during their earlier larval condition. This dis- 
persal may systematically occur to a far greater extent than 
we are yet aware of ; though only in rare and exceptional 
instances may a species succeed in maintaining itself 
beyond the normal limits of its race. The certainty we are 
now acquiring of the long duration and wide-spread 
influence of the glacial period must also materially affect 
such questions as these ; for although the equatorial low- 
lands may never have suffered from its influence, it is highly 
probable that during the period of greatest cold the 
temperature of the entire ocean may have been lowered, 
while in certain directions cold currents may have afforded 
a passage for temperate forms of marine animals from the 
northern to the southern hemisphere. While admitting, 
therefore, that the distribution of Crustacea presents to us 
some problems of extreme difficulty, we must deny that 
they are such as to justify ns in resorting to a solution 
such as “special creation,” which is negatived by the 
evidence afforded by almost every other class of animals. 

The reports of the “Challenger” expedition already 
published afford valuable information on the distribution 
of Crustacea in the oceanic depths. The higher forms 
(Decapoda) have been found living at a depth of 1875 
fathoms in the North Pacific, 2600 fathoms under the 
equator, and 2385 fathoms in the South Pacific. In the 
North Atlantic, at a depth of 1900 fathoms, was found a 
cray-fish allied to the Astacidce, but deprived of even the 
rudiments of eyes, while others equally blind (from both 
the Atlantic and Pacific) are believed to have their nearest 
allies among the extinct of the Jurassic period. 

The higher Crustacea, which are most abundant at great 
depths, and which have afforded the greatest variety of new i 
and interesting forms, belong to the Schizopoda. They 
have been found at depths of more than 2000 fathoms in 
the Pacific, and down to 2550 fathoms in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Some of them are bhnd, but a more remarkable 
fact is, that many of them are brightly coloured, though 
living in absolute and perpetual darkness. Among the 
Edriopthalmata (sessile-eyed Crustacea) examples of the 
remarkable blind family Munopsidcn have been found at a 
depth of 2175 fathoms in the Atlantic, and at nearly 2000 
fathoms in the Southern Ocean. Other forms usually 
found in shallow water (Serolis) also occurred at great 
depths — ^more than 2000 fathoms in the Pacific ] and one 
of these, obtained near the southern ice-barrier at a depth 
of over 1900 fathoms, was of “a. fine blue colour with a 
red spot over the middle of the body.” Entomostraca also 
occur at great depths, the most remarkable being a 
gigantic Ostracod found at 1600 fathoms in the Southern 
Ocean. At 1375 fathoms, near the Crozets, a Pycnogonoid 
(sea-spider) was obtained, measuring 2 feet across the legs. 
But besides these bottom-dweUers, the trawl nets at 
different depths showed that the ocean is inhabited by 
peculiar tribes of free-swimmers — ^principally Copepoda, 
Amphipoda, and Cypridinas, often of a bright orange 
colour. These occurred in all parts of the Pacific to a depth 
of 2000 fathoms, but they were never found in the surface 
nqts. {United States Mxphrmg, Expedition, vols xiiL and 
xiv. ; Speuce Bate on “ Oeographical Distribution,” in 
Spence Bate and Westwood’s British Sessile-Eyed Crustacea-, 
Dr Rudolf vou Willemoes-Suhm’s “ Report on the 
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Crustacea of the ‘ Challenger,’ ” Proc. of the Eoyal Society, 
vol. XXIV. p, 685.) 

Cirrhipedia . — The barnacles are a tolerably extensive 
group of anomalous Crustacea, whose distribution differs 
somewhat from that of the more typical portion of the 
class. The genera are almost all widely or universally 
distributed, from 74° 18' N. lat. to Cape Horn, and some 
of the species have an equally wide range. No genus 
having more than a single species is confined to the torrid 
zones, and only two genera are limited to the southern 
hemisphere. Although the temperate zones have a smaller 
area than the torrid, they possess rather more species of 
Cirrhipeds, which Mr Darwin imputes to the fact of these 
zones being two, while the torrid is but ooie. As in some 
groups of the higher Crustacea, large species are most 
abundant in the temperate zones. Owing to the wide 
range of the genera the Cirrhipedal regions can only he 
determined by the distribution of species. These, according 
to Mr Darwin, are as follows : — 1. The North Atlantic, 
comprising North America and Europe down to N. lat 30° 

2. The West American, from Behring Straits to Tierra- 
del-Fuego , 3 The Malayan, from India to New Guinea j 
4. The Australian, comprising Ausfcraha and New Zealand. 
The Malayan and Australian regions are the richest m 
Cirrhipeds. During the voyage of the “ Challenger ” these 
animals were found to inhabit the deep seas, the most 
remarkable being a gigantic Scalpellwm from a depth 
of 2850 fathoms in the North Atlantic, while other 
forms occurred at almost the same depth in the Pacific. 
(Darwin’s “Monograph of Cirrhipedia,” Ray Society, 
1854.) 

Mollusca . — ^The marine Mollusca, from their great abund- 
ance in all seas, the ardour with which they have been 
collected and studied, and the frequency of their occurrence 
as fossils, offer an extensive field for the study of distribu- 
tion. But many causes have combined to render the 
results yet arrived at unsatisfactory. Their classification 
has been for some time undergoing a progressive change, 
owing to the greater attention paid to the organization and 
development of the animals, but there is still much uncer- 
tainty as to the limits of genera and sub-genera. Owing 
to their being in many cases articles of commerce, either 
on account of their uses or their beauty, the place where 
they were originally obtained has often been confused 
with the place from which they were exported. Their 
numbers, too, have so rapidly increased that few persons 
have been found to devote themselves to the great labour of 
geographical tabulation. And, lastly, the genera are so often 
of great extent and world-wide distribution that the range 
of species alone has generally been attended to 

late Dr Woodward established a series of eighteen 
marine provinces, founded professedly on the fact of one- 
half of the species being peculiar The distribution of the 
genera is only casually mentioned, and it is almost certain 
that a large number of these provinces have no claim to 
rank as primary regions as regards the distribntion of the 
Molluscan fauna. Dr Woodward himself states that Jiis 
Arctic province is comparatively small and exceptional, 
while the three southern faunas of America, Africa, and 
Australia differ extremely. AU the warmer provinces may, 
he says, be naturally grouped into three great divisions — 
the Atlantic, the Indo-Pacific, and the West Amencan J and 
these are perhaps the only true MoUuscan r^onsi The 
Indo-Pacific extends from the Red Sea and east coast of 
Africa to the easternmost Pacific islandsi ^d- exactly 
corresponds to Mr Dana’s Oriental region for Crustacea. 
About 100 species are said to rang^ oyer nearly the whole 
of this vast area. The Atlantic regioa’ unites the fauna of 
the east coast of America 'mth that of West Africa and 
South Europe, but it alao^haa considerable affinity for that 
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of West Ajnerica, since about 60 genera are common to 
both. Several important genera appear to be restricted to 
tbe north temperate zone, wlocb. should perhaps form a 
distinct region. About 30 important genera are confined 
to the Indo-Pacific region ] and nearly 20 are peculiarly 
tropical. The Atlantic coasts have few peculiar genera of 
importance, and the west coast of America hardly any, its 
difference from the Atlantic fauna on the one side and the 
Pacific on the other being chiefly specific. There is said 
to be not a single species common to he east and west 
coasts of tropical South America ; while the corresponding 
coasts of North America have more than 60 species m 
common, and many others so closely representative as to 
be almost ecjuivalent to identical species 

The shells of the Mediterranean were once supposed to 
be very peculiar, but recent dredgings have proved that 
most of them exist also in the Atlantic, and it is now 
doubted if any are really confined to that sea. A small 
number (about 70 or 80 species) are identical with Red 
Sea shells. The marine-shells of Australia and New 
Zealand are exceedingly unlike those of Britain, — exactly 
the reverse of what obtains among the Crustacea. 

The influence of temperature on the distribution of 
Mollusca is very marked, the warmer regions presenting a 
greater variety of forms, with a greater proportion of large 
and finely-coloured species. Yet in some cases the largest 
species are extra-tropical, a striking example being found 
among the volutes, which abound in tropical seas, yet attain 
their largest size m New Zealand, In temperate and even 
in Arctic seas Mollusca are perhaps as abundant individually 
as in the tropica, but the number of species and genera is 
far less, and they are generally dwarfed in size, aud of 
obscure colours. 

Till a comparatively recent period very few shells had 
been obtained at a greater depth than 200 fathoms. These 
were mostly of small size and obscure colours, belonging to 
groups ^ of wide range and great geological antiquity. 
Deivtaliumf Qryptodon, Leda, and Area were the most 
important, and it was generally believed that the zero of 
Molluacan, if not of all but the very lowest forms of life, 
would be found at a depth of 300 or 400 fathoms. The 
recent development of deep-sea dredging has, however, 
completely changed our ideas on this subject, and the 
Mollusca as well as most other groups of Invertebrata are 
found to bo capable of existing in the profoundest depths 
of the ocean. Off the coast of Norway Professor Sara has 
obtained Mollusca from a depth of 460 fathoms ; and near 
Florida, Agassiz found them at 600 fathoms. During the 
cruise of the “ Porcupine ” Professor Wyville Thomson 
obtained species of jPkurotoma and Dentalmm from the 
enormous depth of 2600 fathoms m the Bay of Biscay. 
During the recent voyage of the “ Challenger many other 
groups have been discovered in the deepest seas. In the 
North Atlantic, 600 miles west of Teneriff’e, three small 
living Mollusca belonging to the genera Area, Idmojpsis, 
and Leda were dredged from a depth of 2740 fathoms; 
while in the Central Pacific, from a depth of 2425 fathoms, 
species of Area, Neaera, Pleuronectia, Trochis, Fusus, 
Dentahum, and' some others have been obtained. All are 
small obscurely-coloured forms, resembling Arctic rather 
than tropical shells, due no doubt to the fact that in these 
profound depths the water is permanently at a temperature 
very little differing from that of melting ice. Equally 
interesting is the fact ascertained by the naturalists of the 
“ Challenger,” that the waters of the ocean down to the 
enormous depth of 1500 fathoms abound with true pelagic 
Mollusca belonging to the orders Pteropoda, Heteropoda, 
and Gasteropoda, while below this limit they appear to 
be absent (Woodward’s Manned of the Mollusca ; 
.‘®* Ohalleager' Reports,” Proc. Royal Society, vob xxiv. 
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pp. 636, 578 ; Letters of Sir Wyville Thomson, in 
Nature, vols. 7-10.) 

Fishes — The distribution of marine fishes appears to 
agree generally with that of the Mollusca and Crustacea, 
their greater powers of locomotion, leading to a wider dis- 
persal, being to some extent compensated by the more 
recent origin of most of the species, genera, and families. 
There are about 80 families of marine fishes, and no less 
than 60 of these are almost universally distributed. 
Several other families range over all tropical seas. About 
5 families are found only in the Arctic and temperate seas of 
both hemispheres, while two (^Discoboli and Accipenseridcs^ 
are found in the north temperate seas only. The best 
marked region is undoubtedly (as in the Mollusca and 
Crustacea) that which extends from the Red Sea and east 
coast of Africa to the Sandwich Islands and Australia. 
About ten families are confined to this region (which may- 
be termed the Oriental or Indo-Pacific marine region) ; 
many genera of other families equally characterize it, while 
there are even a number of species which range over the 
greater part of its vast area. On the other hand, no 
family of importance seems to be confined to the Atlantic, 
or to the coasts of Eastern or Western America, the differ- 
ences of these provinces, as of the European and American 
shores of the Atlantic, being confined to generic and still 
more largely to specific forms. Many species of fish have 
enormous ranges, extending from the North Atlantic to 
Austraha, from the Red Sea to the Sandwich Islands, and 
from New Zealand to South America. Some species range 
over almost the whole Atlantic Ocean, and a considerable 
proportion of those inhabiting the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of Central America have been found by Dr Gunther 
to be identical. 

It has long been known that a considerable number of 
fishes inhabit very deep water, never coming to the surface 
when alive ; but the researches of the “ Challenger ” expe- 
dition have added greatly to our knowledge of these curious 
forms, A large number of genera and species, many of 
them new, and belonging to ten distinct families, have been 
obtained in the nets and trawls from a depth of 200 
to 2400 fathoms in all the great oceans. These often come 
up greatly inflated by the expansion of the internal gases ; 
some were transparent, several were blind, and some had 
curious phosphorescent organa on the head These deep- 
sea forms generally have a wide range. The greater num- 
ber of the new and remarkable forms obtained during the 
voyage of the "Challenger” belong to the Scopelidos, a 
family known to inhabit the deep waters of all the warmer 
seas. The size attained by marine fishes appears to have 
no relation to latitude or temperature. (Gunther’s British 
Museum Catalogue of Fishes ; Mr J. Murray’s " Preliminary 
Report on Terfcebrates collected by the ‘ Challenger,’ ” Pro. 
Roy. Soc., vol. xxiv. p. 637 ) 

Marine Turtles. — These reptiles, forming the family 
ChdonvidcB, are too few in number and too widely distri- 
buted to afford any indications as to oceanic regions. 

Cetacea. — ^The whales and dolphins form the only group 
ot truly oceanic Mammalia. They are very widely distri- 
buted, but their classification is too unsettled, and their 
history too imperfectly known, to throw much light on the 
general question of oceanic distribution. Two of the 
families — BalcenidcB and Balcenopieridce — seem to be con- 
fined to the cold and temperate seas of both hemispheres. 
The Catodontidoe (comprising the sperm whales), on the 
other hand, are more especially tropical and sub-tropical. 
The Hyperoodontidoe, or beaked-whales, are widely distri- 
buted in northern, southern, and tropical seas ; while the 
largest fa mily — ^the DelpM7iidoe—~Bxe universally dis tributed. 
The largest whales inhabit the cold northern and southern 
seas. fDr J. E. Gray’s British Museum Catalogue of 
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WMlei, and Seals ; Mr Aadrew Murray’s Geographical Dis- 
tnhvixon of the Mammalia.) 

Qemral Relations of Marine with Terrestrial Zoologiccd 
Regions . — The general facts of distribution of marine 
animals now adduced accord very well with what we know 
of those terrestrial changes which have led to the actual 
distribution of land animals. The great Indo-Pacific region 
— so well marked in every important group of marine 
animals — ^probably owes its individuality to the fact that 
Australia has been isolated during the whole of the Tertiary, 
and probably during much of the Mesozoic epoch, while 
numerous islands in the Indian and Pacific oceans have 
always afforded an extensive shore-line favourable to the 
development of aq^uatic forms of bfe. The Atlantic has 
probably been for long periods even more inclosed than it 
is now, owing to the greater southward extension of South 
Africa and South America , while the profound depths of 
its central channel have served as a barrier between the 
inhabitants of the shallow waters of its eastern and western 
shores. In like manner the great trough of deep water 
which separates the most eastern groups of the Pacific 
islands from the west coast of Amenca has necessarily led 
to the estabhshment of distinct oceanic faunas in these 
regions , while this very fact — the remarkable distinctness 
of the Pacific and West American faunas — tells us plainly 
that this barrier of deep ocean is one of the ancient features 
of the earth’s surface. 

We shall find, too, that many of the details, and not a 
few of the anomalies, of the distribution of marine animals 
become intelligible from our knowledge of past geographical 
changes. The considerable affinity between the Crustacea, 
Mollusca, and fishes of the eastern and western coasts of 
America exactly corresponds to the fact, clearly established 
by a consideration of the distribution of hving and extinct 
land animals, that these oceans have been united, at several 
distinct periods, by two or more channels over what is now 
Central America, the final union of the two continents being 
comparatively recent. The fad that the uniting channels 
were always situated within the same limited area 
sufficiently explains the considerable amount of generic and 
specific difference of two faunas ranging over coast-hnes 
running north and south for many thousand miles on the 
opposite sides of great continents. The curious fact (only 
recently established) that so deep and extensive an inland 
sea as the Mediterranean contains but few peculiar marine 
animals, becomes quite intelligible when we consider that 
till middle or late Tertiary times it consisted of two inland 
seas or lakes. Such inland seas are always very poor in 
animal life , and it is therefore not surprising that the 
Mediterranean should now contain hardly any forms but 
such as it has received from the Atlantic, or from the Red 
Sea during a submergence of the Isthmus of Suez. The 
numerous allied or even identical forms in the northern 
and southern oceans, which are not found in the interven- 
ing warm regions, are more difficult to explain, Mr 
Darwin believes that such facts are due to the action of the 
glacial period, which at its height may have cooled certain 
tracts of the tropical ocean sufficiently to allow temperate 
forms to cross from the northern to the southern hemi- 
sphere or the reverse. Perhaps, however, the agency of 
icebergs may have been sufficient without any permanent 
cooling of the equatorial ocean j for even now these huge 
floating glaciers often reach to 40° lat. and 36" S., 
and, Captam Maury assures us, sometimes even reach 
the tropics. We may therefore well suppose that during 
the height of the glacial period icebergs would not only 
regularly reach the tropics, but, carried on by currents in 
definite lines, might often pass across the equatorial zone, 
carrying with them a girdle of cold water in which many 
inhabitants of the Arctic or Antarctic seas might safely 
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make the passage to another hemisphere. The fact that 
many forms of plants peculiar to cold or temperate regions 
are found scattered on isolated mountain summits m the 
tropics is, as Mr Darwin has shown, to be explained only 
by the influence of an extreme glacial period, and thm 
must have produced analogous effects on the inhabitants 
of the ocean. {Origin of Species^ 6th ed. p. 330.) 

DisTEiBua?ioiir of An tmat. r in Time. 

This subject will necessarily be treated in some detail 
under the articles Geolo&y and PAX^ONroLOGiY. Here 
we shall only sketch its outlines and general principles. 

The past history of living things as revealed by geology 
is an ever-changing panorama. At each successive stage 
some forms disappear, while new ones take their place. 
The farther we go back the more unlike is the general 
assemblage of animals and plants to that which now exists. 
If we confine our attention to any one class or order of 
animals, we find that it makes its first appearance at some 
definite epoch, and, under successively changing forms, 
either contmuestill the present time, or reaches a maximum, 
diminishes, and finally disappears. Thus some groups are 
altogether modem, others extremely ancient, some have run 
through all their phases in a comparatively short period, 
others have lived from the earliest epochs of the earth’s 
history of which we have any record and still survive. If 
we could be sure that the numerous fossils yet discovered 
gave us anything like an adequate idea of all the varied forms 
of life that had ever lived upon the globe, and the order in 
which they had appeared, we should be m a position to 
decide as to the truth and value of the development 
hypothesis. But the more we examine the question, the 
more certain it becomes that the “ geological record,” as it 
IS termed, is extremely imperfect, and that the whole of 
the extmet animals which we have discovered do not form 
any fair representation of the entire series that have lived 
upon the earth. This is the case even with the more recent 
deposits and; those which are richest in animal remains ; 
but as we go back into the past the record becomes more 
and more imperfect, till in the Secondary, and sbiU more 
in the Palseozoic foimations, we only have preserved to us 
a few scattered fragments, equivalent perhaps to a few 
pages with here and there a short chapter taken at 
random out of a voluminous history. The causes of 
this necessarily imperfect record of the past have been 
fully discussed by Sir Charles Lyell and Mr Darwin; 
we need only refer here to two general causes of such 
imperfection. The first is, that every aqueous deposit 
is formed by the wearing down of previous deposts, 
so that the records of one age are, to a large extent, 
necessarily destroyed to provide the records of the next, 
which in its turn is destroyed in a succeeding age. The 
other cause of imperfection is, that extensive areas are 
always sinking (to allow new deposits to be formed over 
them), and are being subjected to subterranean heat to 
such au extent as to change their texture and ohliterate 
their fossils, when they become crystalline or metamorphic 
rocks. The more recent deposits so acted on wiU. rarely 
have had time to have become raised above the sea-level, 
and subsequently exposed by denudation ; yet certain 
Eocene strata in the Alps are stated by Sir 0. Lyell to be 
truly metamorphic {Student^ Mements of Geology^ p. 6D0). 
The older a formation is, therefore, the more frequently 
will It have been exposed in one area or another to 
this metamorphic action ; and it follows that, going back- 
ward in time, we shall at last come to a period, aU the 
formations antecedent to which wiH have become metamor- 
phosed, and their fossils, if any, obliterated. We appear 
to have almost reached such a state of things at the base of 
the Palaeozoic rocks ; and there is good reason to believe 
VII. — 36 
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that aa extensive series of fossiliferoas deposits may have 
once existed, whose record of the earlier stages of the 
history of life upon the earth has been either destroyed by 
denudation or obliterated by internal heat. This being 
the case, we must carefully distinguish between positive 
and negative evidence ; and we may also fairly apply such 
principles as can be established by means of the fuller 
record afforded by the Tertiary deposits, to interpret the 
more scanty and fragmentary record with which we have 
to deal m the older rocks. TVe will now proceed to sketch 
very briefly the successive stages of the development of 
nnimal life as indicated by the materials at our command. 

The lowest and most ancient of aU the stratified rocks is 
the Laurentian, consisting of crystalline beds of gneiss, 
mica-schist, quartzite, and limestone, reaching in Canada 
the aggregate thickness of 30,000 feet. The whole mass 
was long thought to be destitute of organic remains, till in 
one of tbe beds of limestone in the lower part of the series 
a curious structure was discovered, which is held by Dr 
Carpenter and Professor Bupert Jones, who have made a 
special study of the Poramimfera, to be the fossilized 
remains of one of that group of the Protozoa. It has been 
named Eozcm. canadense, and if really organic (which is 
denied by some naturalists of eminence) is by far the oldest 
trace of animal life The Upper Laurentian deposits, 
10,000 feet thick, lie unconfonaahly on the lower, and 
seem to be entirely destitute of fossils. 

The next formation is the Cambrian, largely developed 
in Wales, Scandinavia, Bohemia, and ITorth America, and 
consisting of a vanefy of distinct deposits. But in the 
very lowest of these (the Longmynd group) abundant 
organic remains have recently been found, comprising 
p^ecQy developed brachiopodous and pteropodous 
Mollusca, entomostracous Crustacea, and Trilobites. In 
the overlying beds of the same formation similar forms 
abound, and are accompanied by sponges, annehds, 
graptolites (which are supposed to he peculiar extinct 
Hydrozoa), starfishes, and encrinites. Here also first 
appear lamellibranchiate Mollusca, belonging to the 
families Arcadce, Mnculidae, and Atlantidcs, and there are 
even some OrtTioceratidoe, belonging to the highest order 
of moUuso — Cephalopoda. The Trilobites are already 
wonderfully varied, the smallest and largest kinds being 
found here (one 2 feet long), species with the least and 
with the greatest number of rings, blind Trilobites, and 
oriiers with the most largely developed eyes. (Lyell’s 
Studenti Metneids of Geology, pp. 483, 485, 634.) 

We next come to the Silurian formation, in which we 
first meet with corals, of the three great divisions Rugosa, 
Tahulata, and Perforata, — ostracode Crustaceans, Trilobites 
in enormous variety, Merostomata — extinct Crustaceans of 
gigantic size, Echmoidea (Falceclimm), and true gastero- 
podous Mollusca. And lastly, in the Upper Silurian 
deposits, we find vertebrates, whose first represeutatives 
are several genera of fishes belonging to the Ganoid and 
Plagiostomoua groups. 

In the succeeding Devonian formation we find an 
abundance of new families of fishes, a fresh-water mussel 
of the living genus Anodm, and no less than six forms of 
winged insects. These have been found in the Devonian 
rocks of JTew Brunswick, and are considered by Mr 
Scudder to be ancient forms of Neuroptera. 

The Carboniferous formation is very rich in animal as 
well as vegetable remains ; and, along with most of the 
animals already met with, we find several higher types of 
great interest. The higher macrurous Crustacea {Avihra- 
are here first met with, as are true air-breathing 
moUiBos, numerous specimens of the bring genera, JPupa 
and ZonMes, having been found in the coal-fields of Mova 
Along with these are insects of various orders — 
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Myrupoda, scorpions, spiders, Orthoptera, Meuroptera, 
Coleoptera, and even Lepidoptera. Here, too, we meet 
with air-breathing vertebrates — tbe Labyrinthodonts, 
ancient forms of Amphibia which occur in considerable 
abundance and variety. (Lyell’s Students’ Elements, p. 
408; Annales de la Societe Entomologigue de Belgique, 
18T5, tom xviii,, where a wing from the coal-measures, 
closely resembling those of moths belonging to the family 
Saturmidcs, is photographed ) 

In the Permian iormation, which closes the series of 
Palaeozoic rocks, we have the important addition of true 
Laeertian reptiles (Froto7'osaurus), which, according to 
Professor Huxley, differ wonderfully little from some living 
groups. What are supposed to be Chelonian footprints 
have been discovered in the Permian sandstones of 
Dumfriesshire. (Huxley’s Am&rican Addresses, p. 41.) 

Entering the Secondary period with the Triassic forma- 
tion, we at once meet with higher forms of Me. Among 
; Orostacea we first find traces of the brachyurous division 
, of Decapods (Etheridge, in Lyell’s Students’ Elements, p. 
632) and many new forms of Mollusca. Among reptiles 
the Dinosauria, Dicynodontia, Plesiosanria, and Orocodilia 
appear; what seem to be undoubted footprints of birds have 
been found in the New Red Sandstone of Connecticut (see 
figures in Lyell’s Students’ Elements, p 371, and Nicholson's 
Balceontology, p 389) ; and all improbability of this early 
appearance of birds is removed by the fact that a little 
higher m the same formation lemains of a true Mammalian 
have been undoubtedly discovered. This is the Microlestes, 
founded on well-preserved teeth from a bone bed in the 
Upper Trias of ‘Wurtemherg, and since found also in 
the Ehsetic beds of Somersetshire , while in rocks 
supposed to be of the same age in North Carolina the 
lower jaw of an allied form {Dromatheriurn) has been 
i obtained. Both are believed to be Marsupials, and most 
I nearly allied to the Myrmecobius of Austrafia. 

In the Jurassic or Oolitic period, the main forms of life 
which have already appeared are further developed In- 
sects of all orders are found, and they can mostly be classed 
in existing families and even genera, as — Locusta, Eepa, 

\ Sphinx, Termes, Ephemera, Agrion, Mshna, Agrion, 

I Frioms, Lihellula. (Rev, P. B. Brodie, in Froc, Warioich^ 
shire Nat. Hist. Soc., 1873.) Among reptiles, GMonia 
I and IchthyosauTia are added. Of birds we have the long- 
' tailed and feathered Archceopteryx ; while no less than eight 
genera of small Mammalia have been discovered, most 
of them Marsupials, though some may have been ancestral 
forms of Tnsectivora Many b'ving genera of shells, both 
marine and fresh-water, fi.rst appear , and among fishes, true 
sharks of the existing family NotidanidcB. 

In the Cretaceous period, we make a still further 
approach to living forms The highest Crustacea (Bra- 
chyura) are tolerably abundant, and the living genus Cancer 
appears. Mollusca (LameUibranchiata and Gasteropoda) 
are represented by a number of living genera. Malacop- 
terous fishes now appear. Reptiles are still mostly of 
extinct types — Pterosauna, Ichthyosauria, Dinosauria, 
ike, ; but among birds we find some allied to existmg 
waders, as well as the curious extinct group of Odon- 
tornithes, or toothed birds. (Marsh, in American Jour, 
of Sei&nxe and Arts, vol. x. 1875.) 

When we pass over the great chasm of time which 
separates the Mesozoic from the Cainozoic or Tertiary 
period, we at once come upon a host of new forms closely 
resembling those which now hve upon the earth. The 
majoiity of living genera of Mollusca now appear, with a 
gradually increasing proportion of living species, as we pass 
from the Eocene to Miocene and Pliocene times; the 
highest forms of Crustacea are plentiful; Insecta of aU 
orders, and almost all of living genera, abound ; fishes of 
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living genera gi^dually appear, and tine snakes {Ophdia) 
are first met vritL Among birds, all the existing orders, 
many families, and some living genera appear in the 
Miocene period. Mammalia, however, exhibit the most 
surprising advance. Ancestral forms of all the existing 
orders are found in the Eocene formation \ in the Miocene, 
most living families are well developed ; while in the 
Phocene and post-Pliocene deposits we find the genera and 
species for the most part closely resembling those that still 
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inhabit the earth. The foUoiving diagrammatic table will 
enable the reader better to comprehend the main facts 
which we have here endeavoured to set forth. It comprises 
only the larger or more important groups of animals, and 
of each of these the known range in time is indicated hy a 
thick line. It has not been attempted to show the breaks 
which occur in our knowledge of the range of a group, since 
no one now doubts that where any type appears in two remote 
periods it must have been in existence during the whole 
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intervening period, although we may have no record of it 
Neither has it been attempted to indicate the abundance or 
scarcity of the group in each period, this being a detail 
suited only to a special treatment of science of palaeontology. 
It must also be remembered that it is often impossible 
for US to determine whether the increased prevalence of 
fossil remains of a particular group is due to a really greater 
development of the animals, or only to more favourable con- 
ditions for their preservation and discovery. 


On considering the successive phases of animal lif& pre- 
sented to US by the fossil remains preserved in the rooks, 
we cannot help perceiving that there has been, on Ihe 
whole a steady advance in organisation and an increase in 
variety and complexity, from the earli^ gjeological periods 
to the present day. Thus the oldest knom fossil belongs 
to the lowest type of animal life — ^fche Protozoa. Then we 
have the lower forms of Molluscs, — ^Brachiopoda and 
Pteropoda — ^followed by the Cephalopoda and Gasteropoda. 
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Tlie Entomostraca, Trilobites, and Phyllopods, come before 
the bigber Decapod Crustacea, and of these the highest 
form — the Erachyura — appears much the latest. Again, 
all the aquatic classes of mvertehrates appear in abundance 
before the earliest of the aquatic vertebrates — fishes- 
mate their appearance. These are followed by Amphibia, 
and later still by true reptiles The more highly organized 
birds and mamma ls appear later, and almost simultane- 
ously. 

There are, it is true, many anomalies, the higher and 
more complex organisms in some of the minor groups 
appearing before the lower , but these cases generally occur 
in the oldest (Palisozoic) formations, where, on the principles 
already laid down, the record must be necessarily more 
imperfect. In the ilesozoic and Tertiary formations the 
succession is more regular, and accords better with the 
grade of organization of the several groups, and the best 
examples of this are to he found among the Mammalia of the 
Tertiary period, the senes of which is, in some groups, 
tolerably complete. Thus, among the Ungolata we find in 
the Eocene deposits the remains of a number of generalized 
types, such as the 'Palasotiuriumy allied to the horse, tapir, 
and rhinoceros , L^phodon, an ancestral form of tapir , 
Anoplotheriumy intermediate between pigs and ruminants , 
Pliolophusy allied to the tapir and horse , and the North 
American Orohippus, a remote ancestor of the horse ’ This 
last-named animal, Professor Marsh tells us, had four toes 
in front and three behind, and was no larger than a fox ; 
yet an almost perfect series can be traced, in sneceedmg ; 
deposits, of animals with smaller and smaller lateral toes, | 
the size and speed increasing, the head and neck becoming ' 
longer, the canine teeth decreasing in. si^, the bones of the ! 
fore-arm consolidating, and other modifications successively 
taking place till we come, by almost imperceptible grada- 
tions, to an animal so completely unlike the one we started 
from as our existing horse. In like manner we have the 
extinct; families of the AfioplotJuridcey Anihracothcridos, 
OreodmiidcB, and many groups of doubtful affinities, which 
seem to be ancestral forms from which sprung the swine, 
hippopotami, and all onr ruminants. These become more 
specialized in the Miocene; but it is only in the later 
Miocene and Pliocene that we find true deer, camels, oxen, 
and antelopes. So, the oldest form of the Carnivora, found 
in the very lowest bed of the Eocene formation, is the 
Arctocyon, one of the generalized types which cannot be 
referred to any existing family, A httle later the 
CanidcB and Yvoerridce appear, while the more special- 
ized and highly organized FelvlcE are not found till the 
Miocene period. To exhibit in detail the succession and 
affinities of extinct forms is the province of palaeontology ; 
we can here only give the chief facts in outhne, which 
however are sufficient to render intelligible the great 
principle which almost all palseontologists have arrived at, 
viz. — that extinct animals exhibit more generalized struc- 
tures, as compared with the more specialized structures 
of recent animals. (Owen’s Palceontology, p, 406.) 

Having now laid before our readers a sketch of the 
more important facts of the distribution of animals in time, 
we will conclude this branch of our subject with a brief 
discussion of its beanng on the theory of evolution, and 
on the imperfection of the geological record. The abrupt- 
ness with which animal remains in considerable variety 
first appear in very ancient deposits is undoubtedly a most 
remarkable phenomenon. With the exception of the still 
somewhat doubtful Fozoon, the vast series of Laurentian 
rocks have produced no fossils. But the moment we enter 

«hll more remote ancestral form HoMjapw has since been 
diBcOTeted in the lowest Eocene deposits of West Amenoa. See 
Eniley*8 American /iddresses, p. 90 
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the Cambrian formation we at once meet with a somewhat 
extensive senes of complex and varied organisms. Besides 
the Brachiopoda we have Pteropoda, a by no means low 
form of MoUusca; while the Trilobites and Phyllopods 
exhibit a considerable amount of specialization. Almost 
as early, we have sponges, annelids, star-fishes, encrinites, 
lamellihranchiates, and Orthoceratidse, — a variety of 
divergent and complex types, which, on any theory of 
development, indicates a very long successsion of ancestral 
forms. But we must also bear in mind that the few 
fossiliferous deposits of this early age cannot possibly have 
made ns acquainted with more than a minute fraction of 
the organisms which then existed on the whole earth. We 
are therefore compelled to believe that the absence of all 
remains of more ancient forms of life in the pre-Cambrian 
rocks is fallacious, and due solely to no record of them 
having been preserved, or, if preserved, to their not having 
been discovered by us. This conclusion is supported by 
analogous facts wMch occur and recur in every succeeding 
formation. The highly specialized corals and fishes of the 
Silurian rocks must have had ancestors in Cambrian times 
of which we know nothing , and the sudden appearance of 
perfectly developed winged iasects in the Devonian forma- 
tion, plainly tells us that during countless unrecorded ages 
various lower forms of terrestrial Annulosa must have been 
gradually developing into these marvellously specialized 
types , — yet these lower forms (Myriapods, Jsc.) only 
appear as fossils in the succeeding Carboniferous formation 
Such highly organized insects also imply the existence of 
vegetation, and, by analogy, of other terrestrial animals of 
an equally high grade of development. Hence the dis- 
covery of these winged insects (which can, with great pro- 
bability, be classed in one of our existing orders — the 
Neuroptera) opens np to the imagination of the evolutionist 
a wonderful picture, far removed from the dreary waste of 
waters which was once thought to characterize the epoch 
of the early Palaeozoic formations. Geologists, indeed, 
have long taught us that the vast piles of sedimentary 
rocks of the Silurian, Cambrian, and even the Laurentian 
penod necessaiily implied the co-existence of extensive 
continents or islands whose denudation could alone produce 
them; and now the theory of evolution enables us to 
clothe these ancient lands with vegetation and people them 
with animal life, since it is only thus that we can find space 
and time sufficient for the development of the wonderful 
insects, the land shells, the Amphibia, and the reptdes, — 
all of which appear suddenly, in perfect and completely 
organized forms, in some parts of the Palaeozoic series, 
M^en we consider that we have indications of the existence 
during the Oarhoniferous age of such diversified and highly 
specialized types of Annulosa as myriapods, spiders, cock- 
roaches, locusts, dragon-fiies, ephemeras, lamellicorn-beetles, 
and bombyciform moths, — so that it is highly probable 
that no fresh ordinal type of insects has originated during 
I all succeeding ages, and when we further consider that all 
these are specialized modifications of simple Annulosa, we 
j shall be forced to conclude that, whatever time may have 
I elapsed from that epoch to the present day, a far longer 
time is required, antecedent to the Carboniferous period, 
to allow of the development of such varied terrestrial forms 
of life. 

As hearing upon this question it is important to consider 
how scattered and fragmentary are the few indications of 
mammalian life older than those of the Tertiary period. 
Sir Charles Lyell tells us, that up to the beginning of the 
present century it was a generally received dogma in 
geology that the Mammalia had not been created before 
the Tertiary period; and the first discovery of the jaw-bone 
of a small Marsupial in the lower Oolite caused as much 
sensation as woiild now be excited by our fin ding a 
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Secondary monkey, or {vre may add) a Silurian bird or 
mammal. The following table is abbreviated from that in 
the Students^ Elements (p. 315), as it is well calculated to 
show how scanty and accidental is onr knowledge, and how 
necessarily imperfect must be the geological record in still 
earlier periods. 


Number and Distribution of Fossil Mammalia from Strata 
older than 'ike Tertiary. 


Secoxdaet Stxata. 

Nnnil)er of 
species. 

Locality 

First 

Discorery. 

Maestncht chalk.. 

0 



White chalk. . 

0 



Chalk marl . 

0 



Upper Greensand 

0 



Gault 

0 



hTeoeomian (Lower ) 




Greensand) \ 




Wealden, 

0 



Upper Purbeck Oolite . 

0 



Middle Purbeck Oolite 

25 

Swanage . 

1854 

Lower Purbeck Oolite. 

0 


Portland Oolite 

0 



Kmmeridge clay.. . 

0 



Coral rag 

OTrfoTtl tilav 

0 

0 



Great Oolite 

' 4 

Stonesfield , 

1818 

Inferior Oolite 

0 


j 

Lias . . 

0 



Upper Trias (Somerset, ) 
U Carolina) ) 

4 

Wurtemberg, 

1847 

Middle Trias 

0 



Lower Trias _ 

0 



PaiMXRT Steata. 




Permian 

0 



Carboniferous 

0 



Devoman 

0 



Silurian. 

0 



Cambrian . . ... 

0 



Lanrentian. 

0 




!For an account of the characteristics of these small 
animals, and for some details of their history, we refer the 
reader to Sir Charles Lyell’s work ; it is here only 
necessary to state the circumstances under which these re- 
mains have been preserved and discovered. Fossil remains 
of land animals are, of course, rarely found except in 
lacustrine or estuarine deposits j and these are often en- 
tirely wanting throughout extensive geological formations. 
But even where such fossHiferous beds occur, the condi- 
tions favourable to the preservation of small Mammalia 
are exceedingly rare, — the entire series of fresh-water 
Wealden beds having yielded no trace of them, although 
we are quite certain that they were then both varied and 
abundant. Even more remarkable is the fact that the 
whole 25 species of Purbeck mammals, belonging to 10 
genera, were obtained from a single stratum only a few 
inches thick, and from an area of less than 500 square 
yards. Yet these small animals must have abounded at this 
period ; and it is impossible to believe that anything but a 
most imperfect and fractional representation of the mam- 
malian fauna of the country could have been gathered into 
this narrow graveyard. But this thin stratum occurs amid a 
mass of fresh- water deposits 160 feet thick, the whole of 
which have been thoroughly and systematically examined 
by the officers of the Geological Survey of Great Britain ; 
and though many of the layers contain remains of land 
organisms — ^plants, insects, and land-shells — no other part 
of the whole series has yielded a single fragment of 
mammalian remains ! Having this striking example, of Ihe 
worthlessness of negative evidence, it behoves us to be 
cautious of rejecting any legitimate conclusions from the 
facts m our possession, on account of the absence of the 
direct evidence of fossil remains. The varied and highly- 
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developed Mammalia of the Eoceue period really necessitate 
(to the evolutionist) the long-continued previous existence 
of this class of animals, and the discovery of isolated species 
in the Oolite and Trias would (had it been delayed to our 
time) have been but a confirmation of theoretical deductions. 

In his anniversary address to the Geological Society in 
1870, Professor Huxley adduces a number of special cases 
showing that, on the theory of development, almost all the 
higher forms of life must have existed during the Palseozoic 
period. Thus, from the fact that almost the whole of the 
Tertiary period has been required to convert the ancestral 
OroMppus into the existing horse, he believes that, in order 
to have time for the much greater change of the ancestral 
Ungulata into the two great divisions of Perissodactyles 
and Artiodactyles (of which change there is no trace even 
among the earliest Eocene Mammals), we should require a 
large portion, if not the whole, of the Mesozoic period. 
Another case is furnished by the bats and Cetacea, which 
occur fully developed in the Eocene formation , and these 
would have required still more time for their modification 
out of ancestral Insectivora and Carnivora The 
Marsupials of the Trias, again, were already differentiated 
into herbivorous and carnivorous forms ; so that on the 
lowest estimate we must place the common ancestor of the 
Mammalia very far back in Palaeozoic times. Beptiles 
furnish evidence of the same character. Professor Huxley 
says, If the very small differences which are observable 
between the CrocodiUa of the older Mesozoic formations 
and those of the present day furnish any sort of approxima- 
tion towards an estimate of the average rate of change among 
the Sauropsida, it is almost appalling to reflect how far back 
in Palaeozoic times we must go before we can hope to arrive 
at that common stock from which the Crocodika, Lacertiliaf 
Otmihoscelida, and Plesiosauria, which had attained so 
great a development in the Tnassic epoch, must have been 
derived.'' And if to these indications we add the appearance 
of two orders of fishes — Elasmobranchs and Ganoids — ^in the 
Silurian period, we shall he compelled to place the origin 
of the whole vertebrate stock at an epoch far beyond that 
of the lowest fossilif erous rocks of the Cambrian senes. 

If, then, we bear in mind the very early appearance of so 
many highly complex organisms, representing all the great 
typ^ of animal life — almost all the great invertebrate groups 
in the Cambrian and Lower Silurian, with many Yertebrata 
and almost all forms of Insects in the Devonian and Car- 
boniferous periods, — while a large number of these have 
hardly increased in complexity of organization down to our 
times, we shall be prepared to admit the extreme probability 
of Mr Darwin’s view, that “before the lowest Cambrian stra- 
tum was deposited, long periods elapsed, as long as, or pro- 
bably far longer, than the whole interval from the Cambrian 
age to the present day , and that dunng these vast periods 
the world swarmed with livmg creatures” {Oi-iyin of 
Species, 6th ed p. 286.) 

Professor Eamsay has recently expressed analogous 
views, founded on an extensive survey of the whole series 
of geological formations. In a paper “ On the com- 
parative value of certain Geological Ages (or Groups of 
Formations) considered as items of Geological Tune” 
{Proceedings of the Eoyal Society, 1874, p. 334), he 
says — speaking of the abundant and weU-developed fauna 
of the Cambrian period, a sketch of which we haye given 
at p. 282 ; — “In this earliest known varied life we find 
no evidence of its having lived near the beginning of the 
zoological series. In a broad sense, compared with what 
must hnve gone before both biologically and physically, 
all the phenomena connected with this old period seem, 
to my mind, to be of quite a recent description; and the 
chmates of seas and lands were of the very same kind as 
those the world enjoys at the present day.” 
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It tlma appears that the general geological principle vrith 
which we started, of the more complete destruction by 
denudation and metamorphism of the earher as compared 
with the later records of life upon the earth, receives ample 
support in the apparently sudden appearance of whole 
groups of complex and specialized forms m some of the 
earliest rochs ; while the general imperfection of the geo- 
logical record is made manifest by such facts as the very 
few and isolated remains of Mammalia -in the Mesozoic 
roots, although we know they must have existed in abun- 
dance throughout the whole Secondary and much of the 
Palaeozoic periods. The great Lesson we have to leam from 
the facts of palaeontology is, that its negative evidence is 
at the best of hut little value . hut w’hen this negative 
evidence is opposed to general principles established upon 
a wide basis of physical and biological research, it becomes 
absolutely worthless. Just in proportion as the series of 
fossiliferous deposits is more complete, and the fossil remains 
more abundant and varied, does the evidence for evolution 
and progressive development become more powerful. The 
difficulties are almost wholly dependent on incomplete 
knowledge, and on the assumption (which we have 
endeavoured to show is entirely unfounded) that the earliest 
traces of the fossil remains of any animal type which have 
been discovered can give, even approximately, the period of 
its first appearance upon the earth. 

We find, then, that just as a study of the distribution of 
animals in space enables us to leam much of the immedi- 
ately preceding condition of the earth’s surface, and 
especially of the recent changes of land and water, — so a 
study of the distribution of animals in time, when aided by 
the modem theory of evolution, gives us some knowledge 
of the physical condition and life of the earth in times 
beyond the reach even of geological history, (a. k. w .) 

DISTEIBUTIOJT OP VEGETABLE LIFE. 

The literature in which the immense multitude of dis- 
tinct kinds of plants which are dispersed over the earth’s 
surface and form its vegetation has so far been described 
has necessarily been adapted to the divisions of political 
geography. The causes which have brought about the 
formation of such divisions have rarely, however, had any- 
thing in common with those which have determined the 
characteristic features, whether superficial or profound, of 
the floras of different countries. The great mass of 
catalogues and descriptive enumerations of the plants of 
such countries, the boundaries of which are for the most part 
quite artificial, are therefore ill adapted for bringing out 
any general conclusions as to the mode in which plants are 
distributed. It is only by making some kind of analysis 
of the often heterogeneous contents of such catalogues, 
and piecing together the results obtained from different 
sources, that any clue can he obtained to the approximate 
Hues of demarcation of floras which are really naturally 
hmited and characterized. The process is, however, 
enormously laborious, and, even apart from that, must 
for a long time to come be exceedingly imperfect in its 
application, owing to the immense tracts of land — and 
those with the most varied and copious vegetation — of the 
natural products of which our knowledge is still most 
defective, 

numerous attempts have, however, been made, notwith- 
standing the difficulty of the task, to map out the earth’s 
surface into “regions of vegetation.” The real significance 
of these regions will, of course, entirely depend upon the 
principles which have been relied upon in forming them. 
And in this respect the progress of geographical botany has 
been exactly similar to that of classification. The 
characteristic distinctions which were first seized upon in 
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either case proved on closer scrutiny to he superficial, and 
to brmg about merely artificial and arbitrary assemblages. 
The doctrine of evolution has in fact effected the same 
revolution in both ; it has shown in the one that community 
of descent is the real meaning of a natural classification, it 
has shown in the other that community of origin is the real 
key to geographical distribution. 

Most of the writers on geographical botany have been, 
content to set aside all considerations of origin and history 
in attempting to define the limits of botanical regions. They 
have not attempted to see in the peculiar features which 
such regions may possess anything more than adaptations 
to physical conditions working on plants created in great 
measure where they are found. Although, therefore, the 
literature of geographical botany has been useful iu enabling 
the reader to realize the local features — the colouring, if 
one may so express it — of particular countries, the facts 
have hitherto been presented in a form void of any true 
significance And these remarks apply to the system of 
Schouw (1833), which has been, much employed, partially 
to that of De Candolle, and conspicuously to that more 
recently published by G-risebach. It is to the writings of 
Parwin, Hooker, Asa Gray, and Bentham that we must 
look for a real insight mto the origin and dispersion of 
floras, and for the real causes of the existing distribution of 
plant life. 

The first attempt to review the whole subject of plant- 
distribution from the modem point of view afforded 
by evolution is due to Bentham, who made it the sub- 
ject of a presidential address delivered to the Linnean 
Society in 1869. Bentham’s conclusions are based upon 
the experience of a long life devoted to systematic botany, 
and wfil probably always hold a fundamental position in 
the study of the subject ; at any rate for some time to 
come, until the distribution of a large number of sub- 
ordinate groups has been carefuUy worked out, the main 
points established by him are not likely to he materially 
modified. 

The general facies of vegetation is obviously largely 
affected by purely physical causes. In the polar regions, 
arboreal and even shrubby plants become incapable of 
existence, and only small perennials which are safely 
covered up by snow during the long winter are able in 
the brief summer to expand their flowers and ripen their 
seeds. Puttmg aside for the moment the severances 
effected by large bodies of water and mountain chains, it is 
easy to see that the vegetation of the earth must have 
always been separable into three great latitudinal zones, 
two belonging to the north and south hemispheres respec- 
tively, and one dividing them lying between the tropics. 
The constitutents of the vegetation of these zones must 
always have had a certain homogeneity , very considerable 
divergences, however, have grown up within the zones 
themselves, owing to circumstances of geographical isolation. 
Even without these, distance alone, independently of isola- 
tion, would in time be sufficient to effect it. It is also 
obvious that the precise northern and southern limitations 
of such hypothetical zones must have varied with secular 
changes in the earth’s climate, and when these changes 
have taken place over a broken confiigufation of land and 
sea, the intermixture of diverse floras must necessarily have 
hecome very complicated. 

tJuderlying, however, the tangled fabric of the earth’s 
existing florM covering, we may agree with Bentham^ in 
recogmziug the existence of three tolerably ancient floras — 
the Northern, the Tropical, and the Southern. 

I. The Northern is characterized by its needle-leaved 
Ooniferse, its catkin-bearing Amentacece and other forest 


^ Pmidental address to Lmnean. Society, 1669, p. 18. 
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trees deciduous in winter, and its vast assemblage of her- 
baceous types, jRammculacecBy Ci iiciftra, &c. These spread 
over Europe, northern and central Asia, and great part of 
North America. 

n. The Southern is broken up into numerous divergent 
floras. Their original connection is now traceable only in 
the common possession by two or more of them of large 
characteristic groups, such as ^estiacece, Proteacece^ Dios- 
viece, &c , the subordinate divisions of which have been 
locally specialized. To this belong the floras of extra- 
tropical South America, South Africa, and Australia with 
New Zealand, to which must probably be added an area 
borrowed from the northern hemisphere in Mexico and 
California. 

III. The Tropical is characterized by the predominance 
of mostly evergreen arborescent Polypetalcs {Aiionacece, 
Melmceoe, Legumhiosce, &c.), and gigantic Monocotyledons, 
of which Palms, Scztaminece, and Bamlusem amongst 
grasses are especially striking 

I. The NonTHEHN Ploea. — This has been long divided 
into that of Old and New "World by the severance of 
North America from Northern Asia, and by the barrier 
to an interchange of vegetation in the upheaval of the 
Bocky Mountain range. Nevertheless its marked con- 
tinuity (with only a gradual east and west change in the 
arctic regions, but an increased divergency southwards) 
requires it to be treated as a whole. The Old and New 
World divisions of this flora, which, no doubt, began to 
divergefromthe mere influence of distance, have nowhad that 
divergence immensely increased by isolation. According to 
Lesquereux,^ the essential types of the present arborescent 
flora of North America are indicated in the Cretaceous rocks 
of that country, and become more distinct and numerous in 
the Tertiary, and he believes that the origin of the existing 
American flora is American. The analogy between the 
Miocene flora of Central Europe and the present North 
American flora is unquestioned, and is greater than between 
the same fossil flora and that now existing in Europe. 
Lesquereux’s lonclusion is that the American element in 
the vegetation of Miocene Europe was derivative, and this 
is one of many illustrations of the curious observation of 
Asa Gray that plants have in general a greater tendency 
to migrate from east to west than from west to east. This 
Miocene flora was, however, gradually dnven back again, 
and it is only as we travel from Europe to the East that 
we gradually find its traces getting stronger and stronger. 
Thus, as Oliver^ has pointed out, in passing from the 
Mediterranean to the Levant, the Caucasus, and Persia, 
we meet with living representatives of the Miocene 
genera Ghamcsrops, Platanus, Ligmdmribar, Pterocarya, 
Juglans, (kc. Along the Himalayas and through China we 
trace other Miocene genera, Japan forming part of the 
same botanical region as Eastern Asia Among the 
remarkable existing North American types which may he 
mentioned as reappearing in the Himalayas and Japan are 
Arcdia quinquefolia, Phryma leptostachya, and Trilhum 
trectum. One of the most interesting additional facts 
which has recently come to fight is the occurrence of 
a species of tuhp tree {Lirioderidron) in Central China, 
which genus, though a member of the European Miocene 
flora, has in recent times been regarded exclusively 
characteristic of America.^ With respect to other 
American genera which are not necessarily part of 
the Miocene flora, the same general principle hol^ good. 
Bentham remarks, that while some, like Astragalm, have 
multiplied largely in both continents, ‘‘other genera, 
like Pupatonum, Aster, Phlox, Solanum, &c., very nume- 

1 GeoloyicaZ Swroery of Montcma, 1871, p. 314. 

3 Nat. Hist Rev 1862 

® Moore, Jowm. of Rot, 1876, p- 226. 
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rously represented m America, have transmitted or produced 
a smaller number in Eastern Asia, gradually diminishing 
westward till they disappear altogether or attain Western 
Europe in single species hut Lttle altered from American 
ones.” ^ The Europeo-Asiatic genera, on the other hand, 
such as Cruciferce, Tlmheltiferoe, <kc., which are so dominant 
a feature in the existing Old "VYorld Northern flora, appear 
“ to have left but few representatives in America, and those 
much more modified than the American races left in Asia ” 

Besides the internal migrations of the various constitu- 
ents of the great Northern flora, its boundaries have been 
changed longitudmaUy under the influence of secular varia- 
tions of climate alluded to above. The nature of these 
cannot be better summed up than in the words of 
Bentham : — ^ 

“ "Where the chief portion of this great nortkern. flora originated, 
and whetlier it may be best termed Scandinavian, or North Asiatic, 
or Caucasian, is a question for the determming of which we have 
little or no data , but, as observed by Hooter, it is probably one of 
the most ancient and widest spread, having at different epochs 
ti availed over a great pait of the globe Shown by the researches 
of Lesquereux, as well as by the recent ones of Heer and others, to 
have extended far north during the warmer preglacial times, it must 
have been slowly driven southwards as the glacial epoch came on, 
and either then, or at some one or more other periods, have been 
for a time continuous, in two lines at least, mto the southern hemi- 
sphere , for it has left traces still discernible, especially m its 
herbaceous and mountain forms, in the mountains of tropical Asia, 
down at least to the Indian peninsula, and westward to the Abys- 
sinian and Cameroons mountams of Africa, and, again, down the 
Andes to the extreme south of America, where it is still luxuriant, 
and m a less degree in New Zealand, Tasmania, and "Victoria. In 
all these migrations, whilst retaimng a general identity, the flora 
must have undergone continual changes, losmg species or other 
races of limited areas and propagation as their habitations became 
unfit for them, and gradually forming new ones when favoured by 
long-contmued isolation or other requisite conditions.” 

The Northern flora has further undergone a specialization 
into three secondary floras, due to the combined influence 
of physical and genetic causes. 

1. The Arctic-alpvne flora (“ consisting chiefly of plants 
of small stature, slow growth, and fimited means of dis- 
persion, compensated by long fives and great powers of 
endurance ") is perhaps the most mteresting of the three 
subdivisions, both because in its arctic aspect it reduces 
the divergence of the Old and New World divisions of the 
Northern flora to a minimum, and more especially on 
account of the great interest which attaches to the problem 
of its scattered alpine outliers. With regard to the first 
point. Hooker found that estimating the whole Arctic flora 
at 762 species, Arctic East America possessed 379, of 
which 269 were common to Scandinavia. Of the whole 
flora 616 species are found in Arctic Europe, and of these 
686 are Scandmavian, and this leads Hooker to the striking 
observation that “ the Scandinavian flora is present in every 
latitude of the globe, and is the only one that is so. Christ 
objecte to Hooker’s giving the title of Scandmavian to the 
Arctic flora, but we must agree with Bentham'^ that Scandi- 
navia “ would, according to older rules, have been regarded 
as the centre of creation for the arctic lands, and may now 
be termed the chief centre of preservation within the arctic 
circle, owing perhaps partly to its more broken conforma- 
tion, and partly to that warmer climate which, while it now 
admits species which Christ objects to being included in 
the Arctic flora, was during the glaciEil period a means of 
preservation of some colder species which were everywhere 
else expelled or destroyed.” 

Just as at present the Arctic is more homogeneous than 


* Fieaidential addresa, 1869, p. 18 ; see also Beatham in Jottm. 
lAm. Soc Bot , xni. p. 500. 

“ Presidential address, 1869, p. 19. 

® Hooker, on the “ Distubution of Arctic Plants,” Trans. Lmn, 
Soc , Tol. iiiii p. 263. 

' Presidential address, 1869, p. 21. 
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the more southern divisions of the Northern flora, so we 
may infer that towards the close of the Tertiary epoch the 
continuous circumpolar land ■was covered with a vegetation 
also largely composed of identical plants but adapted to a 
warmer climate As the climate became less warm there 
would commence a migration southwards, which would 
result in. the modified descendants of these plants being 
now blended ■with the vegetation of Central Europe and 
the United States As the glacial period gradually 
advanced, “ the tropical plants and animals will have 
retreated from both sides towards the equator, followed in 
*the rear by the temperate productions, and these by the 
arctic.”^ When the climate of the earth a^n ameliorated, 
the migration took place in the reverse direction, and in 
this way mountain ranges became the havens of refuge of 
fragments of the original arctic floras which were exter- 
minated on the lowlands. Even the equatorial region 
ceased to he a barrier during the glacial period, and to 
migration at that time must be attributed the survival of 
arctic forms in the south temperate zone. The southern 
migration of the Arctic flora does not appear to have taken 
place in one continuous wave. Thus, as Bentham points 
out, 2 “ many facts showed separate communications between 
the north and each of the three chains of the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, and the Himalayas, whilst these three gave little 
evidence of any lateral communication of their respective 
alpine vegetations.” 

The fact that the migration southwards and remigration 
northwards of the Arctic flora took place along parallels of 
longitude, accounts for some of its existing peculiarities. 
Hooker explains in this way the comparative poverty of 
the Greenland flora.® 

“If it be granted that the polar area was once occupied by the 
Scandinaviati flora, and that the cold of the glacial epoch did drive 
^is vegetation southwards, it is evident that the Greenland mdi- 
■viduals, from being confined to a peninsula, would be exposed to 
very different conditions to those of the great continents In Green- 
land many species ■would, as it were, be driven into the sea, that is 
extenninated , and the snrrirors would be confined to the southern 
portion of the peninsula, and not there being brought into competi- 
tion with other types, there could be no struggle for life amongst 
their progeny, and consequently no selection of better adapted 
varieties On the return of heat, these siirvivora wonld simply 
travel northwards nnaccompamed by the plants of any other 
conntiy. 

“ In Arctic Amenca and Asia, on the other band, where there 
was a free southern extension and dilatation of land for the same ' 
Scandina'vian plants to occupy, these would multiply enormously 
in individuals, branchmg off into varieties and sub-species, and I 
occupy a larger area the further south they were driven; and none ' 
need be altogether lost in the southern migration over plains, 
though many would in the struggle that ensued when -fliey reached 
the mountains of those continents and were brought into competi- 
tion with the alpine plants, which the same cold had caused to 
descend to the plains. Hence, on the return of warmth, many more 
Scandinavian species wonld return to Arctic Amenca and Asia than 
survived in Greenland , some would he changed lu form, because 
only the favoured varieties could have survived the straggle ; some 
of the alpine Siberian and Rocky Monntam species would accom- 
pany them to the arctic zone ; w'MIe many arctic species would 
ascend those mountains, accompanymg the alpine species m their 
reascent’^ 

The Arcric-alpine flora is obviously in its present condi- 
tion a composite one Portions of the Northern flora, 
probably originally very distinctly characterized, became 
adapted to the peculiar physical conditions of high moun- 
tain ranges and of the extreme north. The gradual 
deterioration of the climate brought the alpine flora, 
to the lowlands and the arctic flora southwards till 
they intermingled. “When they again returned to their 
original territories they were so far changed that each gave 
the other some new members, while both had experienced 
many losses. 

^ Darwin, Origin of Sjpecies, 4th ed. p, 447. 

® Presidential address, 1869, p 21. 

® Hooker, I o. p. 254. 
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A. de Candolle has very ingeniously applied the general 
principles laid down above to the detailed explanation of 
the distribution of the flora of the Alps themselves. The 
following is a brief summary of his conclusions : — ^ 

The valleys and groups of mountains which have at present 
a maximum of rare species and the most varied flora belong to 
districts on which the glaciers disappeared earliest. On the other 
hand, where the duration of snows and glaciers has heen most pro- 
longed, the existing flora is pool. From a vanety of causes which 
A. de Candolle enumerates, it seems probable that the southern 
and eastern glaciers of the Alps were of smaller extent than the 
northern, and would consequently be the soonest to retreat. We 
have consequently the ennous fact that some of the most ancient 
fragments of the alpine flora are now only to be found on the 
southern slopes of ■me Alps. This is the case with species of 
Trimula, Pedieularis, and Oxytropis, which exist neither in the 
interior of Switzerland, nor in the iioith of Europe But it is 
easy to see that, like the other members of this flora, they were 
driven south during the glacial period, returning as the mountains 
reappeared from underneath their snowy covering, while on the 
northern side they were in great measure exterminated A de 
Candolle points out as a fact in further confirmation that the Alpine 
species of Canvpanula, peculiar to Mont Cenis and the Simplon and 
neighbouring valleys, are not related to the Arctic species, but 
find their nearest allies m Greece, Asia Mmor, and the Himalaya, 

A further indication of the great antiquity of the Arctic- 
alpine flora IS afforded by the fact of its absence in the 
comparatively modern volcanic mountains of France. 
“The Monts d’Or and Cantal, at an elevation of 6000 feet^ 
offer scarcely any of those alpine and sub-alpine plants 
which abound at the same or lower elevations in the 
Pyrenees on the one side, and in the Alps on the other, as 
well as in the British and Scandinavian mountains to the 
north.”® Hooker, however, points out that the absence of 
the alpine-arctic flora in Auvergne may be due to severe 
glaciation rather than to its absence (see Nature, Nov. 11, 
1875, pp. 31, 32). 

2. The Intermediate or Temjp&rate flora is best described 
in the words of Bentham as 

“A mongrel vegetation of mixed ongin, including a large pro- 
portion of species of the most extended geographical range, "with a 
very fe-w local ones, and those chiefly in the extreme west. The 
majority, whether ■tiees, shrubs, or herbs, are plants of compara- 
tively rapid grovrth, very prohfic, endo'wed with great facilities for 
disperaion, and constitutions capable of adapting themselves to a 
great vanety of physical and chmatological condEtions. They are 
great travellers, and soon take possession of any district left denuded 
by the abandonment of cultivation To the great majority of them 
no pnmeval antiquity can he asenbed m Central or Western 
Europe ; ® they appear to have come from the east, a considerable 
number perhaps from Western Asia, where then types appear to be 
more vaned, but many also must have made half the tour of the 
globe. Large American genera have sent out offsets into Eastern 
Asia, which gradually diminishing in number of species, and some- 
times shghtly modifying their character, have spiead over the whole 
of Asia, and invaded ahaost every part of Em ope. These plants 
are, moreover, generally continuous, that is, interrupted only by 
intervals which under present condition they have means of cross- 
ing ; and they are abundant in individuals, ascending in latitude 
and elevation, or descending to the south, until checked in their 
career by competing species, better enabled to endure the increas- 
ing rigour or the searching draught of the lespective climates 
Many of them -will even assume slight modifications smted to their 
exceptional circumstances, and it is then as difficult to separate 
them from the genuine northern or southern floras as m many 
cases to give plausible grounds for establishing the precise origin of 
individual species.”^ 

The peat deposits of Denmark tell an unmistakable tale of 
the gradual advance of successive waves of vegetation from 
the south-east. The Scotch fir was once abundant within 


* These are given m greater fulness in Nature, April 27, 1876, 
p. 516 

® Bentham, Nat Hist Jtev , 1864, p 370. 

® Martins, however, considers that many of the plants of the 
existing south of Euiope flora are of great antiquity m their present 
sitaations , thus the Oleandei (Ner'ium Oleander) has been found in 
deposits from the Eocene upwaids {Mem, de VAcact. d. So de Monir 
peUier, ix p 95) 

7 Waif. Mst. Rev , 1864, pp 370, 371. 
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fcKe Boman period in tlie Danish, islands, but Is now 
extinct ; it was succeeded by the sessile-friiited oak, to be 
in turn supplanted by tbe pedunculated form of the same 
tree, associated with the alder, birch, and hazel. The oak 
is now almost supplanted by the beeeh.i According to 
Areschoug, the original post-glacial flora of Scandinavia has 
retreated to the north, and is probably sbDl retreating, while 
the flora of central and south Scandinavia consists of “an 
eastern and north-eastern vegetation, which spread into 
Europe after the glacial period and before the beech tree 
had invaded Sweden, with the admixture of more southern 
species, which, with the beech, have since penetrated into 
Sweden through Denmark."^ The beech and the chestnut 
occur in Japan, and, as far as Europe is concerned, there is 
good reason to regard their origin as Eastern. 

As already pointed out, the American element in the 
European flora suffered severely during the glacial period, 
and has never since recovered itself. Japan, however, 
appeared to have been a great centre of preservation, and 
hence the numerous points of contact which its flora 
presents with that of the North American continent. In 
the New World itself, the continuity of the pre-glacial and 
post-glacial temperate floras has been better preserved. 
The following passage from an address of Asa Gray’s may- 
be quoted as giving its history in a concise form ; — 

He “considered that the present vegetation or its proximate 
ancestry must have occupied the arctic and snh-arctic regions in 
Phocene tones, and that it had been gradually pushed southward 
as the temperature lowered and the glaciation advanced, even he- 
yond its present habitation ; that plants of the sanaie stock and 
kindred probably ranging round the arctic zone as the present 
arctic species do, made their forced migration southwards upon 
widely dmerent longitudes, and receded more or less as the climate 
grew warmer ; that the general difference of cHmate which marks 
the eajstem and western sides of the continents, — ^the one extreme, 
the other mean,— was doubtless even then established, so that the 
same species and the same sorts of species wotdd be likely to secure 
and retain foothold in the similar climates of Japan and the Atlantic 
TTnited States, but not in. intermediate regions of different distribu- 
tion of heat and moisture ; so that different species of the same 
genus, as in Tomya, or different genera of the same group as red- 
wood, Tctxodiu'tris.'QA. OlyptoatroTma, or different associations of forest- 
trees, might establish themselves each in the region best suited to 
the particidar requirements, while they would fail to do so in any 
other.” * 

The west of Europe possesses the remains of a local and 
probably more ancient flora of very great interest, 
characterized by Gorge, and allied shrubby Leguminoice, 
Heaths, Lobelms, Sibthorpias, <S5C. These are closely- 
checked in any tendency towards eastern dispersion by the 
severity of the winter climate away from the amelioratiog 
influence of the sea. The probability of a southern extra- 
tropical connection of this peculiar element in the Nor- 
thern flora will be adverted to hereafter. 

The flora of the British Isles is in many respects 
interesting ; it is in its main features an extension of the 
Germanic area of the temperate flora with the presence of 
the western element above alluded to distinctly marked on 
the south-western coasts. 3noca'idon septangiilare is mi 
anomalous constituent, being limited to Ireland and a few 
islets on the western side of North Britain, and being 
otherwise an American and not a European species.^ Its 
presence can hardly be explained except by the agency of 
migratory birds. 

3. The Mediterraneo-Cancasian flora, like the Aretic- 
alpine, contrasts in the most marked way with the 
temperate, 

“By far the richest and most diversified in species [it comprises 
six-sevenths of the European flora], it is also remar^ble for -the 

^ Lyell, 'Antigmty of Mem, p. 9. 

2 Bentham, 1. c. p. 22 

• DamCniarba, pp. 224, 225. 

* Watson, Con^endtvm, p. 31, 
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great variations centering round mdividnal types, as well as for the 
Very restneted areas occupied by a number of the most marked 
species , the litoits are not to he accounted for by any physical 
peculiarities we are acquainted with, nor perhaps to be o&erwise 
explained than by a supposition of very great antiquity.” 

Eastward of the Caucasus this remarkable flora dies 
away, reaching its eastern limit in Semde, and the tem- 
perate flora of Asia is only separated from the tropical by 
the Himalayas. Southwards its progress is arrested by 
the arid zone formed by the African and Arabian deserts. ^ 
As in the case of the Arctic flora, traces still exist of its 
former southern extension under the influence of a colder 
i teiTestrial climate. Adenocarpus, a characteristic Mediter- 
ranean genus, is represented by an identical species on 
Eilima Njaro, near the equator, and on the Cameroons 
mountains, 2000 miles distant on the opposite and western 
side of the African continent.® 

n. The Sotjtheen Feoea. — T he Southern flora exhibits 
relations much more complex than those presented by 
the Northern. Instead of extending over large con- 
tinental areas it is now dismembered into isolated 
groups scattered over the southern hemisphere, and in 
both the New and Old 'World sending northern extensions 
across the equator. 

Five types may be briefly described, the definition of all 
but the first being taken from Bentham : — 

1. The Antarctic-cdpine flora, is the complement of the 
Arctioaljpvne. It consists mainly of some widely distri 
buted northern genera such as Carex^ Poa, Panunaulm, &c., 
with alpine types of strictly south temperate genera char- 
acteristic of the respective localities. Hooker describes it 
as possessing “ decided Australian representatives in Cdu 
trolepidece and Stylidiece, commencing in Euegia, the Ealk- 
lands, and Lord Auckland’s and Campbell’s groups, re- 
appearing in the Alps of New Zealand, Tasmania, and 
Australia, and disappearing under the equator, on the 
Alps of Borneo.”^ 

2. The Australian flora is “almost endemic, showing 
some slight connection with the New Zealand, and a few 
remains of former ramifications northward to some parts 
of the Indian Archipelago, a very few species, perhaps of 
modern introduction, extending to China and Japan.” 
Bentham® conclusively dismisses IJngeris theory of the 
former extension of the Australian flora into Europe in 
Eocene times. 

3. The Andine flora, characterized by a large number of 
distinct genera. Fuchsia, Gauliheria, OolceolaTia, ranges 
more or less along the whole chain, “penetrating far 
northwards in Western America, throwing off a few 
branches into Eastern Asia, and at its southern extremity 
crossing over to New Zealand, and in smaller numbers to 
Tasmania, and the mountains of Victoria.” 

4. The Mexico-CaUfornian flora is “ represented at great 
distances by closely aUied species of small distinct genera 
—in Mexico and California, in the Argentine states, and 
in S. Africa or Austraha.”^ 

5. The S. African flora is “perhaps the richest known 
in proportion to its extent, and remarkably varied withm 
its narrow limits.’* Its connection with other floras is very 
slight. That mth Australia, alluded to at the commence- 
i^t, does not extend beyond groups of the highest order 
(in the Proteacece not merely the species but the genera 

® Bentkani, NaA Hist. Rev,, 1864, p. 373 

• Hooker in loom. Liim Soc Bot, xiv. p. 144. 

’ Presidential address, 1869, pp. 24, 25. 

® Introductory Essay to the Flora of Tasmama, p. 104. 

® Presidential address, 1870, pp. 12-67. a ....... 

“ On the extra-tropical sonthem connection he^een America ana 
the Old World as illastrated by the Oom^osiieB, see Bentham m Joum. 
Xmn. Soc., xm p. 661. 

“I See also Asa Gray, Earvmicaut, pp. Alo, ii-y- 

m - 37 
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have "become geographical) ; an(i, as mentioned above, ] 
there are a few scattered species, representing the South 
African flora, in, extra-tropical South America. There are, ' 
however, two ofishoots in a northern direction. The 
remarkable "West European flora, already referred to, pos- 
sess species of Irka, shrubby Leguminosae, Lobelia, Gla- 
didus, &C., “more nearly added to corresponding Cape 
species than they are to each other.” The other extension 
is to Eastern Africa. The suh-alpine vegetation of Kihma 
Njaro is distinctly South African, and Hooker suggests 
^Hhe probability of the South African flora being repre- 
sented all along the highlands of Eastern Africa, from 
Natal to Abyssinia ; and further, seeing that most of the 
South African plants found in the Cameroona are also 
natives of Abyssinia, it would appear probable that the 
migration of these to the Cameroons was by and through 
Abyssinia.” ^ The further suggestion that this may have 
been the path travelled by the West European extension 
of the South African flora is sufficiently obvious. 

The amount of agreement amongst these scattered frag- 
ments of a great flora points necessarily to a state of things 
when the lands they now occupy were at one time or other 
in more or less of intimate connection. The amount of 
differentiation between the floras, and the fact that agree- 
ment has to be sought in groups of high rather than of 
aTT^nll rank, points equally to the fact that such connections 
must have been far from recent.^ The detailed study of 
separate groups leads by another path to the same result, 
and, as a good instance of the new phase into which taxo- 
nomic botany is entering in the light of the study of 
geographical distribution, reference may be particularly 

to Bentham’s important investigation into the past 
history and migrations of Iffie Campanulaceoe.'^ 

TTT. TheTbopioai, Flora. — T his is still perhaps too 
imperfectly "known to admit of any very plausible general- 
Lsation. It obviously preaeuts three great subdivisions. 

1. The Indo-Malayan extends from the Himalayas to 
north-east Australia and Japan. In the latter country it 
meets the northern temperate flora, from which in India 
it IS sharply divided by the Himalayas, 

3. The American is still a perfect mine of unexplored 
botanical wealth Bentham remarks — “ No general com- 
parison of Asiatic and American tropical vegetation can 
therefore be made without immense labour of detail. As 
far as we know, however, the resemblance between them 
is only in some of the races of a higher grade, natural 
orders and comprehensive genera j the smaller genera and 
species, and many even of the higher ones, are totally 
different ; or if a few species are identical, they are gene- 
rally, if woody or arborescent such as Intada, Gyrocarpus, 
&G,, wholly or partially maritime, and may have traversed 
the ocean during its present configuration, or if herba- 
ceous widely, spread weeds still more h’kely to be spread 
all round the tropics under existing conditions.”^ There 
axe^ however, some extraordinary points of connection 
between the tropical floras of the Old and New Worlds, 
to which there is at present scarcely any clue. Thus 
Ternstromia marginata, endemic to Ceylon, so closely 
resembles the Brazilian Temstmmia cuneifolia as to be 
barely distinguishable. , 

3. The African tropical flora is probably the most 

^ Cf. also Darwin, Origin of Species, 4th. ed. p. 474. 

® Joum. Linn Soc. Bot., xnr. p. 145. 

* Joum. Ltnn Soe Bot, xr. p. 11, 

* Presidential address, 1869, p. 24. 
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imperfectly known of any. Bentham considers it as of 
great antiquity, and as having preserved large numbers 
of persistent types from which races “have widely 
diverged in Asia or America, or in both.” He further 
remarks that “as our knowledge of the vegetation of 
tropical Africa has increased, we have discovered a 
greater number of Asiatic types; but still there are, 
even in the interior, a certain number of American ones, 
offering a problem the solution of which has scarcely been 
attempted.” ^ 

In Composiice American genera are represented in east 
tropical Africa, and Bentham is led on various grounds to 
regard this as the principal area of preservation of the most 
ancient tropical flora of the Old World.® A well-marked 
eastern element in the African tropical flora is generally 
accepted. Madagascar, whose flora bears the marks of long 
isolation, contains Malayan and even Austiahan types; and 
it is a problem worth future inquiry whether the connection 
between the floras of tropical America and Africa may not 
have taken place south of the tropics, and by similar 
(though more northern) paths to those which once united 
the scattered members of the great Southern flora. 

As might have been expected, during the Tertiary period 
the tropical flora extended much beyond its present limits. 
l)e Saporta, who has studied with great caution the fossil 
floraof the gypseous beds (Eocene) of ^x in Provence, arrives 
at the following conclusions — The principal families were 
such as characterize tropical vegetation, especially Indian — 
Ebenacece, Anacardiaccoe, Sapindacece, StercuUacece, Legu- 
minosce. The affinities of the ancient vegetation of Aix in 
respect of generic types, general facies, and composition 
with that of India and the Indian archipelago, China, the 
Philippines, and Japan at the present day, are in perfect 
accordance with the theory that these regions formed the 
shores of our ancient nnmmulitic sea, extending from 
Morocco to Japan, and entirely comprised m the tropical 
zone of the Eocene world, which extended to the 56th 
parallel Besides its relation to South-Eastern Asia, the 
Air flora exhibits, according to He Saporta, a strong affinity 
with that of Africa, lying between Abyssinia and the Cape, 
of which, however, it must be confessed, but little is as 
yet known. 

Here this outline of the present state of a most impor- 
tant and rapidly developing branch of biological science 
must be concluded. The writer has availed himself very 
freely of the kind permission of Mr Bentham — perhaps the 
greatest living master of the subject — to make use of his 
scattered but invaluable papers, not scruphng to borrow 
from them all that seemed most important and sugges- 
tive, but has generally thought it fairer both to the subject 
and to Mr Bentham to do so in his own words. For twc 
heads of the subject it must suffice merely to give refer- 
ences On the remarkable phenomena of insular floras, 
the reader should consult Sir Joseph Hooker’s well-known 
lecture delivered before the British Association in 1866, 
and printed in the Gardener's Qhronicle for January 1867, 
or, in default of this, the summary given in Lyell’s Fnrir 
ciples of Geology, 10th ed., vol. li. pp. 417-421. On the 
means of dispersion of plants, reference may also be made 
to Lyell’s work already quoted, vol. ii. pp. 386-400 , Dar- 
I win’s Qrigm of Epecies, 4th ed, pp. 425-442 ; Bentham, 
Presidential Address, 1869, pp. 7, 8. (w. t. t. d.) 

* Jowm. Lvm, Soo. Bot,, im. 545, 

* Bentlam, hep 24. 

^ AnnaUs des Sciences Natwrelles, Sept 1, 1872. 
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DITHMAHSCHEN, or Ditmaesh, in the oldest form of 
tka name Thiatmaresgaho, Diefcmar’s Gau, a territory 
between the Eider and the Elbe, forming the western part 
of the old duchy of Holstein, and now included in the 
Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein. It was originally 
colonized mainly from Friesland and Saxony, — the Frisian 
kindred of the Vogdemans setthng on the coast and giving 
rise to the two marks of Norderstrand and Suderstrand, 
and the Saxon kindred of the Woldersmen settling inland 
and forming the two marks of Norderhamme and 
Shderhamme. The district was subjugated and Christian- 
ized by Charlemagne in 804, and ranked as a separate Gau^ 
mcluded perhaps in the countship of Strade, or Comitatus 
utriusque ripce. From the same century, according to one 
opinion, or from the year 1180, when the countship was 
incorporated with their see, according to another, the arch- 
bishops of Bremen claimed supremacy over the land ; but 
the inhabitants, who had developed and consolidated 
a systematic organism for self-government, made obstinate 
resistance, and rather attached themselves to the bishop of 
Schleswig The Danish king Bjorn Svendson succeeded in 
defeating them ; and Ditmarsken, to use the Scandinavian 
form of the name, continued part of the Danish dommions 
till the disastrous battle of Bomhoved in 1227, when its 
former independence was regained. The claims of the arch- 
bishop of Bremen were now so far recognized that he exer- 
cised the royal rights of Seerbann and Blutbann^ enjoyed 
the consequent emoluments, and was represented first by a 
single advocaiuSf or vogt, and afterwards by one for each of 
the five Doffts, or marks, into which the land was divided 
after the establishment of Meldorp. The community was 
governed by a landrath of forty-eight elective cons^, or 
twelve from each of the four marks ; and even in the 14th 
century the power of the episcopal vogts was so slight that 
a chronicler of that date, quoted by Maurer, says, Be 
Dvtmarschen leven, sunder Heren undMovedt unde ddhn wadt 
se willm, “ the Ditmarschen live without lord and head, 
and do what they wilL” In 1319 and in 1404 they suc- 
ceeded in defeating the invasions of the Holstein nobles ,* 
and though in 1474 the land was nominally incorporated 
with the duchy by the emperor Frederick IIL, the attempt 
of the Danish king Hans and the duke of Gottorp to 
enforce the decree in 1500 resulted only in their complete 
rout in the marshes of the Dussend-Diiwels-Warf, During 
the early part of the century which began with such 
prestige for Ditmarsh, it was the scene of violent internal 
conflict in regard to the religions questions of the time ; 
and, thus weakened, it was obliged in 1559 to submit to 
partition among its three conquerors — King Frederick II, 
of Denmark and Dukes John and Adolphus. A new 
division took place on Duke John’s death in 1581, by 
which Frederick obtained South Ditmarsh, with its chief 
town of Meldorp, and Adolphus obtained ISTorth Ditmarsh, 
with its chief town of Heide ; and this arrangement con- 
tinued till 1773, when all the Gottorp possessions were 
incorporated with the Danish crown. 

See Dahlmann’s edition of Heocoms, OMonHc eon IhShmiarsen, 
Kifil , 1827, and Gesdiichte Dan&marks, 1840-44; Mlchelsen, UrTcwnd- 
enbuch mr Qesckxchie des Larides JMlmcersch&n, 1834, Scmmlwng 
altdithmcerscTuf MecMsquillen, 1842, and l)itJmia,rschesi vrfi VorhaU- 
mss zum Br&mischm Erzstzft , G- L von Maurer, Bvrdedv/ng swr 
Geschichte der Mark-, Sof-, Borf-, und StaM-Verfasmng, 1854; 
Uitzach, Das alte IhtJvmcvrsehtn, 1862 ; Kolster, QeschudUe JMhr 
mccrschens, nach F, R. BcMmanns yorleswttgein, 1873 . 

DITTON, Hdmphey (1675-1715), an eminent mathe- 
matician, was born at Salisbury, May 29, 1675. In com- 
pliance with the wishes of his father rather than by his 
own inclination he entered on the study of theology, and 
was for some years a dissenting minister at Tunbridge, 

^ That IS, the right of dauning military servioc, and the n^t of 
bringing capital offendera to justice. 


where he married. On the death of his father, bov'ever^ 
he was induced to relinquish the clerical profession ; and 
at the persuasion of 171181011 and Dr Harris he devoted 
himself to the more congenial study of mathematics 
Through the influence of Sir Isaac Newton, he was elected 
mathematical master in Christ’s Hospital, where he con- 
tinued till his death in 1715. 

Ditton -nas the author of the following treatises — Of the Tan- 
gents of Curies, &c , Phil Trans vol xsui. ; A Treatise on 
Sj'herwal Catoptrics, pubhshed in the Phil Trans, for 1705, from 
which it was copied and reprinted m the Acta Eruditorum, 1707, 
and also in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris , 
General Laws of Nature and Motion, 8vo, 1705, a work which is 
commended by Wolfins as illustrating and rendering easy the 
writings of Galileo and Huyghens, and the Prvncipia of New ton ; An 
Institution of Fluxions, containing the First Principles, Operatwns, 
and Applications of that admiralle method, as iniented by Sir Isaac 
Newton, Svo, 1706. In 1709 he pubhshed the Synopsis Algebraica 
of John Alexander, with many additions and corrections In his 
Treatise on Perspective, published in 1712, he explained the mathe- 
matical principles of that art , and anticipated the method after- 
wards elaborated by Dr Brook Taylor. In 1714 Ditton published 
Ms Discourse on the Resuj-rcction of Jesus Christ ; and The New 
Law of Fluids, or a Diseou’^se concerning the Ascent of Liquids m 
exact Geometrical Figures, between two nearly contiguous Surfaces. 
To this was annexed a tract to demonstrate the impossibxhty of 
thiulong or perception hemg the result of any comhmation of the 
parts of matter and motion, — a subject much agitated about that 
time There was also added an adreriisement from biin and 
IrVhistott concemmg a method for discovering the longitude, wliich 
it seems they had published about half a year before Although 
the method had been approved by Sir Isaac Newton before being 
[presented to the Board of Longitude, and successfully practised in 
finding the longitude between Pans and Tieuna, the board deter- 
mined against it This disappomtmeut, aggravated as it was by 
certam imquotahle lines ivntten by Dean Swift, affected Ditton’s 
health to such a degree that he died m the following year 

DIU, an island and small seaport on the south coast of 
the Kathi^wdr peninsula, in the province of Guzerat, in 
India. The Portuguese obtained possession of the island 
in 1515, and have held it ever since. Dm town is situated 
at^the eastern extremity of the island, in 20“ 42' N. lat 
and 71“ 0' E. long. The anchorage is fairly protected from 
the sea, but the depth of water is only 3 to 4 fathoms, and 
is said to be decreasing. The channel between the island 
of Diu and the mainland is navigable only by fishing boats 
and small craft. The town is well fortified on the old 
system, being surrounded by a wall with towers at regular 
intervals. 

DIUEETICS (from 8id, through, and ovpiw, to pass 
urme) are remedies which, under certain conditions, produce 
an mcreased flow of urine Their mode of action is various. 
Some, as turpentine and cantharides, are absorbed into the 
blood, are carried to the secretory organs (the kidneys), 
and stimulate them directly, causing an increased flow of 
blood to them ; others act as stimulants through, the nervous 
system, A second class act in congested conditions of 
the kidneys by diminishing the congestion j this is 
supposed to he one of the modes of action of digitalis. 
Another class, such as the saline diuretics, are effectual by 
virtue of their osmotic action. A fourth class are diuretic 
by increasing the blood pressure within the vessels in 
general, and the Malpighian tufts in particular, — some, as 
digitalis, by increasing the strength of the heart’s contarac- 
tioiiB, and others, as water, by increasing the amount of fluid 
circulating in the vessels. Some remedies, as mercury, 
although not diuretic themselves, when prescribed along 
with those which have this action, increase their effect. 
The same remedy may act m more than one way, e.g.y 
alcohol, besides stimulating the secretory organs directly, is 
a stimulant to the circulation, and thus increases the 
pressure within the vessels. It is stated above that 
remedies have a diuretic action under “ certain conditions.” 
These relate to — 1st, the state of the kidneys themselves j 
2d, the condition of other organs j 3d, the surroundings of 
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the patient ; 4tb, the dose and mode of administration of 
the rstnedy. In illustration of each of these — 1st, a dose 
of cantharides, which m. a patient with the kidneys healthy 
would he diuretic, would in one with the kidneys acutely 
congested have the reverse effect ; 2d, if there were much 
irritation of the gastro-iatestinal tract, acid tartrate of 
potash, instead of producing diuresis, would probably cause 
diarrhoea, squills would induce vomiting, digitahs either 
diarrhcea or vomiting ; 3d, llindsrerus spirit, if taken hy 
one exposed to an elevated temperature, would probably ’ 
produce sweating, but if the temperature were low and the 
patient cool its action would be diuretic ; 4th, many salines 
which in small doses are diuretic in larger doses are laxa- 
tive j digitalis if too long continued diminishes the flow of 
urine, irritant diuretics in too large doses diminish or alto- 
gether arrest it. Diuretics are indicated, when the quantity 
of urine is much diminished, or when, although the quantity 
may be normal, it is wished to relieve some other organ or 
set of organs of part of their ordinary work,_or to aid in 
carrying off some morbid product circulating in the blood, 
or to hasten the removal of inflammatoiy serous exudations, 
or of dropsical collections of fluid. 

DIVAlSr, The, or privy council of the Sublime Porte, is 
presided over by the sadri-azam, grand vizier (porter), or 
minister of the interior, who communicates its deliberations 
to the sultan. It also contains the mufti, sheikh-ul-islam, 
chief of the ulema, also called principal of the courfc^ of 
cassation, and minister of justice and ecclesiastical affairs, 
whose fetva is nominally required for the firmans of the 
Government. Among other members we may mention the 
seraskier, or war-minister ; the capndan pasha, or minister 
of marine , the foreign minister (called, until the reforms of 
Mahmoud, reis efendi) / the grand terftardar, or finance 
minister j the mustechar, or assistant vizier, who conies in 
place of the ancient kiaya bey, abolished hy Mahmoud , the 
tcMaous bashi, or intendant general of police ; and the 
intendant of vakufs, or church-lands. The divan meets 
twice a week ; on emergencies an Ajaik Divani, including 
the provincial pashas, the heys, aijams, and chief military 
officers, IS summoned. On its advice m cases of popular 
tumult the sultan used to show himself at a window and 
promise reforms But the word divan was applied by 
Turks, Persians, aud Arabs to many kinds of assembly. 
Thus the Abbaside caliphs had a “Divan of Oppression,” 
which inquired into charges of tyranny against officers of 
state. A woman is said to have been president of this 
divan in the reign of Moctader, at the beginning of the 10th 
century. The Diwan-i-humayun was the imperial court of 
Persia , while in modern Turkey diwan-khaue is any large 
room or hall in which people meet Hence the word has 
been applied to the vizier, or head of the assembly; to the 
bags m which the judicial records of the kazi were kept ; 
and to the court-hand in which the firmans were written. 
(See Freytag’s Lexicon Arahico-Latinvm, ii. p. 37 ; De 
Sacy Gramm., i p. 76.) It was also the name given by 
the Bast Indian Company in Bengal to the principal 
native officers under them. The origin of the word is not 
clear. One form of it, said to he connected with the adverb 
= below or inferior, has the meanings of the desert, 
the upper end of a chamber, anything on which one leans, a 
sofa formed in masonry, a pillow, a frame Another form 
has the meanmgs of a list, a register of the several classes 
of officers and servants regulatmg the amount of royal gifts 
and salaries, lu particular a muster-roll or military pay-book, 
au album or ledger, an almanack. (Lane’s Arabic 
Dictionary, ed 1874, i. pp. 878-9.) It has been suggested 
by Fakhreddia Eazi that the first of these meanings was 
really derived from the second ; that in the reign of caliph 
Omar, a Persian marzban, or satrap, introduced a military 
pay-book, the Persian name of which (diwan) was trans- 


ferred to a financial board, and subsequently to other 
boards and to the places where they met. One interesting 
application of the second meaning is to the selection of 
several poems by one author in the alphabetical order of 
the rhyming syllables ; for instance, rhymes of the first 
class ending in 1 (Alif = A); of the second, in (Ba = B)J 
of the third, in CIj (Ta = T), and so on. The most 
important diwans are those of Ghassani, Sa’uti, and 
Tia-mrani among the Arabs ; and of Hafiz, Saadi, and Jami 
among the Persians, The plan has been imitated by 
Goethe in his WesPostlicher Divan (see the notes appended 
to voL lii. of the Stuttgart ed. of 182S), and Goethe 
was imitated by Euckert A few meanings of the 
word divan remain which it is hard to reconcile, eg, 
a game or dance of the magians, which consisted in turning 
round in a circle so as to imitate the motions of the 
heavenly bodies ; the expression “ by your leave,” used in 
entering a Turkish house where there may be unveiled 
women, a copper cooking pot wide at the bottom and 
contracted at the mouth. “ Diwau durnak ” is the Turkish 
army phrase for “ order arms.” In modem Europe divan 
often means a cafd. 

DIVER (Golymhidas), a family of natatorial birds 
closely allied to the grebes, but differing from them in 
haying the front toes entirely webbed, and in tbeir much 
greater size. Their legs are placed at the further extremity 
of the body, and both wings and tail are short. This 
family contains only four species, three of which are 
common to the northern regions of both hemispheres, while 
the fourth is exclusively North American. The largest 
species is the Great Northern Diver (Golymh'its glacidts). 
It measures about 30 inches in length ; and in its full 
adult plumage, the male especially is an exceedingly hand- 
some bird The greater part of its upper surface is black, 
beautifully marked with numerous rows of white spots ; 
the head and throat are also black, the latter relieved by 
two collars of white, spotted with black, while the greater 
part of the under surface is white. The Great Northern 
Diver hves chiefly on the ocean, feeding on the smaller 
fish, as herrings and sprats, in pursuit of which it dives 
beneath the surface with a facility to which it owes its 
common name. It can remain a long time under water, 
and hy means of its feet and wings makes extraordinary 
progress beneath the surface, and while thus submerged it 
is sometimes taken with a baited hook, and has often been 
caught m herring and salmon nets. It has great difficulty 
in rising on the wing, but once aloft its flight is both 
vigorous and swift ; when in danger, however, it always 
resorts to diving in preference to flying, and from its 
exceeding watchfulness, and the great distance it can swim 
beneath the surface of the water, specimens of the Great 
Northern Diver are difficult to obtain. During the breed- 
ing season it retires to inland lakes, where it builds its nest 
within a few feet of the water’s edge, and lays two, some- 
times three eggs, of an oKve brown colour, sparingly 
spotted with a darker brown. The young do not attain 
their perfect plumage till the end of the third year. It 
remains in Biitain during the greater part of the year, but 
there is no sufficiently satisfactory evidence of its ever 
breeding in. this country , from the shortness of its absence, 
however, its breeding ground is probably not further off 
than Iceland and Greenland. The Black-throated Diver 
(GolymJms arciicm), a remarkably handsome species, and 
the Red-necked Diver (Golymlus septentriomhs) also occur 
in Britain, where, unlike the former species, they remain 
to breed. 

DIYIDIVI, the commercial name for the astringent 
pods of Oaesalpinia coriaria, a leguminous shrub of the 
sub-order Gaesalpiniece, which grows in low marshy tracts 
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in the West Indies and tlie nortli of Soutli America. The 
plant is between 20 and 30 feet in height, and bears white 
flowers. The pods are flattened, and curl up in drying ; 
they are about f inch broad, from 2 to 3 inches long, and 
of a rich brown colour. Dividivi was first brought to 
Europe from Caracas in 1768 Its value in the manufac- 
ture of leather is due to the large amount of taunin 
contained in the yellow resinous matter exterior to the seed 
husks. It may be employed in dyeing as a substitute for 
galls or sumach. Maracaibo, Rio Hacha, and Sabanilla 
are the ports from which it is principally shipped. 

DIYIN'ATIOhr. This term is used to mean the obtain- 
ing knowledge of secret or future things by revelation 
from oracles or omens. The derivation of the word points 
to dimne influence communicated through the soothsayer, 
much as the equivalent Greek term mantihe refers to the 
utterances of the spiritually inspired or possessed seer, 
mantis. It is well seen from Cicero’s treatise Be Bivina- 
iione that in classic times theology not only included in its 
system all revelation by oracles, which clearly belongs to 
it, but also claimed possession of a variety of diviner’s arts, 
such as augury and astrology, on the ground that their 
signs were sent by the gods. On the side of the Stoics, it is 
there argued that if divination is a real art, then there must 
be gods who gave it to mankind, which proposition is met 
by the counter-suggestions that signs of future events may 
be given by nature without any god, or that there may be 
gods and yet they not have bestowed on man any such art 
as divination. The real point of the relation of divination 
to religion is touched in the division of it into two kmds, 

artificial divination, by haruspication, prodigies, light- 
ning, augury, astrology, and lots, as contrasted with natural 
divination, by dreams and prophetic oracles On a general 
survey of such arts among mankind, it appears that oracles, 
&C., being taken as revelations made directly by spiritual 
beings, fall to be considered under headings treating of 
religion (see, e g., Demonolgoy), but divining by such signs 

the flight of birds or the falHng of lots does not necessarily 
depend on the notion of intervening demons or deities. 
One part of its position is well stated in the argument by 
which Cicero makes his Stoic defend it : — If frogs by croak- 
ing, and oxen by snufEing the air, can give us signs to f ore- 
teU the weather, why should there not be omens in 
the fibres of a victim’s entrails, or in thunderstorms 1 But 
the religious view which regards omens as divine signs 
seems to have been from very early ages blended with the 
naturalistic view, so that in a great part of the cases it is 
impossible to disentangle them, or even to say which is the 
original one. This wdl appear in the following brief sum- 
mary of the principal methods of divination. How that 
the diviner’s art has aU but perished, we moderns are able 
to look back upon its history, to see how its futile proceed- 
ings were suggested by mistaken analogy, and how the ex- 
perience of ages, which ratifies true inferences and destroys 
false fancies, is now reducing them to curious antiquarian 
relics. 

The various “ artificial ” modes of divination for the most 
part rest evidently on the association of ideas in analogy 
and symbolism (see evidence in Tylor, Early Hist, of 
ManTdnd, p. 132 ; Primitive Culture, voL L p. 117, &c, 
78.) A tree planted at a child’s birth, or any other plant 
mentally associated with a person, gives a sign by its flourish- 
ing or withering as to that person’s health or death (Floss, 
Das Kind, vol. i. p. 71.) So with the sticks set np by 
Polynesians to see if the warriors they stand for will fall 
in battle, or with the cocoa-nut that is spun like a teetotum 
to point out a thief (Polack, New Zealanders, vol. i. p. 270; 
Mariner’s Tmga Islands, ch. xx.) This idnd of knciful 
association appears in sortilege, or casting of lots, a proceed- 
ing remarkable not only for its antiquity but for the fre- 
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quency with which religions have adopted it as a means of 
obtaining divine guidance, from the ages when classic poets 
sang of Homeric heroes praying to the gods when they cast 
lots in Agamemnon’s leather cap, or of Mopsus the sooth- 
sayer divming with sacred lots when the Argonauts 
embarked on their voyage (Homer, II , vii. 175 ; Pindar, 
Pyth., IV. 338), and on until modern times, when the 
Moravians still resorted to solemn religious lots to 
determine difficult questions, such as the choice of wives 
Dice or astragali (hucklebones) have been used for the pur 
poses of sortilege (see Suetonius, Tiberius) ; and cartomancy, 
or fortune-telling by means of playing-cards, is still com- 
mon. In ancient times omens were drawn from poets’ verses, 
fixed on by chance, a practice well known as Sortes 
Virgiliance, from Yirgil being often so consulted (see Smith’s 
Die. Gr. and Bom Antiq., art “ Sortes ”) ; and the Bible 
came to be afterwards so used for drawing texts, or 
“ pricking for texts ; ” this practice is still very usual in 
Germany (see Wuttke, Deutsche Volksabei glauhe, 2 ed,, 
p. 227.) The 7ia7 uspication, or examination of entrails, by 
which Roman statesmen were (or pretended to be) guided 
in pubhc affairs (see Cicero, De Div , ii, 12; Plin. H. N,, 
XL 73) ; and scapulimancy, or the Tatar mode of divining 
by the cracks and lines in a shoulder blade (Lubbock, Origin 
of Civilization, p. 230), formerly known in England as 
“ reading the speal-hone ” (Brand, Popular Antiquities, vol 
ill p. 339), depended on imaginary symbolic associations, 
such as that cracks in opposite directions meant good and 
U1 fortune, that the course of particular Hues indicated the 
course of the consulter’s life, &c. This sort of false 
analogy may be well understood by any one who will have 
the similar art of palmistry, or divining by the lines of the 
hand, applied to his own future by a fortune-teller at a fair. 
Omens obtamed by augury, or divining by the sight and 
cries of animals, especially birds (as the name indicates), 
are as familiar among uncivilized races as they were in 
ancient Rome , their symbobsm is apparent in such rules as 
that a hawk means victory, an owl’s hoot is unlucky, and 
that a beast or bird on the right hand portends good, but 
on the left hand evil (Tylor, P. G., vol. i. p. 119). 
Another class of arts depend on the unconscious or half- 
conscious action of some person, often the diviner himself. 
Among these is the use of the well-known divining-rod, 
which when held in the hands, dips to indicate a hidden 
spring of water, a vein of ore, or a buried treasure 
(Brand, voL in. p 332 , see Ghevreul, De la Baguette 
Divinatoire, &c,) The use of this instrument remains in 
some districts of England ; it is locally known as “ dows- 
ing,” whence no doubt the name of Dousterswivel in The 
Antiquary. Similar inpri nciple is the ancient coscinomancy, 
or divining by a sieve held suspended, and giving its 
indications by taming. In later times this gave place to 
the ordeal by the Bible and key, where the book is 
suspended by a key tied in with its wards between the 
leaves and the key supported on two persons’ forefingers, 
and the whole turns round to prove gjuilty some 
servant maid accused of theft (Brand, voL iii. p. 351). 
In such cases, where the culprits’ fears are apt to betray 
them, the process of divinatiou really serves as a practical 
test. Dreams are not only considered visits from ghosfa, 
but often also as supernatural signs to be interpreted 
symbolically, as when a Kamtschatkan dreaming of dogs 
or Hce woifld take it as foretelling a visit from Russians 
(Steller, KamtscheUka, p 279). Of such interpretations 
the ancient art of ondromancy consists, as may be seen in 
such rules as that if a woman dreams of kindliug a fire, 
she win bear a male child ; if one dreams of white clouds 
it means joy, but if black clouds trouble (Brand, vol 
iii- p. 132 ; Tylor, l.c.). It remains to mention in few 
words astrology, the branch of divination whose importance 
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in the world haa exceeded that of all the rest together. 
Eesearchea into the ancient writings of Chaldiea have now- 
shown how fully historians were justified in treating that 
country as the principal among the sources whence the star- 
gazers received their precepts (see Sayce, “Astronomy 
and Astrology of the Babylonians,” in Trans, Soc. Bill 
Arch^ vol iiL ; Maury, La Magie et FAstrologie ) The 
rules in such comparatively modern works as Sibly’s Occult 
Sciences and Lilly’s Astrology fairly enough represent the 
ancient traditions, and show their still intelligible 
symbolism, — bow the stars rising at a child’s birth are 
ruade in the horoscope to typify its destiny, and the planets, 
and signs of the zodiac exercise “ influences ” often plainly 
drawn from their natures or names. Thus Mars has to do 
with soldiers, Venus with lovers, and Mercury with 
prattlers , the solar man is grand and generous, the lunar 
man unsteadfast and inclined to change his dwelling, the 
sign Leo presides over places where wild beasts abound, 
but Aries over pastures. At the courts of Asiatic rulers, 
the state astrologer still nominally holds a position like 
that of his predecessor in the ancient empires of the world, 
but it is e-vddeut that the last twenty years hove shaken, 
even in the barbaric East, the power of the occult sciences 
over the human mind. (e. b. t.) 

BrYING. The art of diving to considerable depths under 
water to bring up pearls, corals, and sponges has been 
practised in the Indian seas from very early times, and if 
we may believe the accounts that have come down to us, 
the feats of early divers are truly remarkable — some of 
them, it is said, having been able to prolong their sub- 
marine descents for periods varyiug from tw'o to three 
minutes. It is obvious, however, that not having the aid 
of any artiScbl appliances for supplying air, the powers of 
these bold adventurers, both as regaids the depth to which 
they could descend and the length of time they could 
remain submerged, were comparatively limited. 

At an early period, therefore, the attention of philo- 
sophers and mechanics was turned to the discovery of a 
contrivance for aiding the diver in prosecuting his daring 
but useful calling, which was rendered aU the more 
important from its being no longer confined to the acquisi- 
tion of Eastern luxuries, but to the raising of treasure from 
sunken vessels It is not considered expedient to occupy 
space by further reference to the feats of the early divers, 
out rather to pass at once to the history and construction 
of the divmg apparatus of modern times, as illustrated by 
the Diving Bell and the Dmug Dress at present in -use. 
And here it may be stated that in addition to the sponge 
and coral trade of foreign lands, which has been gready 
advanced by the use of modern appliances, there are the 
works of the naval engineer, and more particularly of the 
civil engineer, in which di-ving apparatus is so extensively 
employed and so essentially necessary as to place the art 
of diving on a wider basis, and to give it an importance 
only fully developed within the present century. 

Bvoing Bell.— The most useful of ancient contrivances 
is the diving bell, which, introduced at an early period and 
gradually improved, is now the well-known apparatus used 
by engineers m the present day ; and it may he interesting 
to trace the successive improvements that have brought it 
to its present state of perfection and usefulness in con- 
ducting submarine works. 

The conception of the diving bell is very simple The 
air contained in an inverted jar sunk in a vessel of water 
excludes the water from the interior, and if the vessel be 
made of si^cient size to contain persons within it, it may 
be sunk without their being wetted, and they may continue 
to be submerged so long as the air within the bell continues 
pure enough to support animation. Such were the “ diving- 
chests ” of the first makers, which, though they differed in 


form and details, were constructed on the same principle as 
the modem hell, and were generally formed of wood, girded 
with iron hoops, like a barrel. 

It Drill be obvious that if such a vessel were submerged 
in shallow water, having a depth of say one foot of water, 
a large supply of air would be inclosed in the bell, and the 
bottom on which it rested would, from the small' depth of 
water upon it, be easily reached for any operation to be 
performed on it. But if we conceive the same bell to be 
lowered further below the surface, the air being compres- 
sible will be reduced in volume, and the water will rise ir 
the bell to fill its place. The result would be that at the 
depth of about 33 feet the air would be compressed into 
about one-half its original bulk, and the bell itself would 
be half filled with water , and the bottom of the sea on 
which it rested would no longer be so conveniently reached 
as when the water was only a ferv inches above the lips of 
the belL Moreover, the air by repeated inspiiation 
becomes unfit to support life, and the ancient hells had to 
be raised to the surface at very short intervals of time that 
fresh air might be supplied to the men employed. 
Although, therefore, the original diving beE was a step 
towards the perfect appliances afterwards introduced, it 
will readily be seen that its use in diving operations was 
very limited indeed. 

Dr Halley, the secretary of the Royal Society, who seems Halley 
to have taken an interest in diving and divers, and com- 
passionated their want of fresh air, communicated a paper to 
the Royal Society in which, to use his own words, he 
proposes a plan “for carrying thepaUilum vitce down to 
the divers, who must without being supplied therewith 
return very soon to the surface or, perish.” The following 
is the description of his arrangements for this purpose 
After describing the bell itself, which was of wood of the 
form of a truncated cone, with a capacity of 60 cubic feet, 
and was suspended by a sprit from the mast of a ship, he 
says — 

“ To supply air to this bell when under water, I caused a couple 
of barrels, of about 36 gallons each, to be cased with lead, so as to 
sink empty, each of them ianag a bung-bole in its lowest parts to 
let m the -water, as the air in them condensed on their descent, and 
to let it out again when they were drawn up full from below And 
to a bole in the uppermost part of these barrels I fixed a leathern 
hose, long enough to lall below the bung-hole, being kept down by 
a weight appended, so -that the air in the upper part of the barrels 
could not escape, unless the lower ends of these hose were first 
lifted up. 

“The air-barrels being thus prepared, I fitted them -with tackle 
proper to make them rise and fall alternately, after the manner of 
two buckets in a -well , and in their descent they were directed by 
Lnes fastened to the under edge of the hell, -which passed through 
rmgs on both sides of the leathern hose in each barrel, so that, 
shdmg down by these lines, they came readily to the hand of a 
man, -who stood on pinpose to receive them, and to take up the ends 
of the hose into -liie bell Through these hose, as soon as their 
ends came above the surface of the -water in the barrels, all the air 
that was mcluded in the upper parts of them was blown with great 
force into the bell, -whilst the water entered at the hung-holes below 
and filled them, and as soon as the air of one barrel had been thus 
received, upon a signal given that was drawn up, and at the same 
tune the other descended, and, by an alternate succession, furnished 
air so q^mck, and m so great plenty, that I myself have been one of 
five who have been together at the bottom, m nine to ten fathoms 
■water, for above an hour and a half at a time, -without any sort of 
ill consequence, and I might have continued there so long as I 
pleased, for anythmg that appeared to the contrary. I only observed 
that it was neceasary to he let down gradually at first, at about 12 
feet at a time , and then to stop and diive out the air that entered, 
by receiving 3 or 4 barrels of fresh air before I descended further. 

But hemg_ arrived at the depth designed, I then let out as much of 
the hot air that had been breathed as each barrel would replenish 
■with cool, by means of the cock at the top of the hell, through whose 
aperture, though very small, the air would rush with so much -violence 
as to make the surface of the sea boil, and to cover it with a white 
foam, notwithstanding the weight of the water over -as. 

^^Thns I found that I could do anything that required to be done 
just under us, and that I could, for a space as wide as the circuit of 
the hell, lay the bottom of the sea so far dry, as not to be over 
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aioes thereon. And, bj the glass window, so much light was 
transmitted, that when the sea was clear, and especially men the 
sun shone, I could see perfectly well to wnte or read, much more to 
fasten or lay hold on anything under ns that was to he tahen np : 
and hy the return of the air btoels, I often sent np orders, written 
mth an iron pen on smaU plates of lead, directing how to more np 
from place to pkce an occasion required At other times when the 
air was trouDled and thiclc, it would he as dark as ni glif helow • 
but m such cases I have been able to keep a candle butnine in the 
beU as long as I pleased, notwithstanding the great expense of air 
necessary to_ maintam flame. This I take to be an inTenhon apph- 
cable to Tarious uses, such as fishing for pearls, diringfor co^or 
gouges and the like, in far greater depths than has hitherto 
been thought possible ; also for the fitting and placing of the fonnd- 
ations of moles, bridges, &c , in rocky bottoms, and for deaning and 
scrubbing of ships' bottoms when foul, in calm weather at sel I 
shall ody intimate that, by an additional contrirance, Ihave found 
it not impracticable for a direr to go out of an engine, to a good 
distance ftom it, the air being conveyed to him with a continued 
s^m by small flexible pipes ; which pipes may serve as a cine to 
direct him back again when he would return to the helL” 

Smeaton’s Such is au account of Dr Halley’s apparatus, which un- 
® doubtedly effected an important improveiuent ; but it 
involved the sending down of constant relays of air vessels, 
and the great loss of time and interruption which attended 
such a means of supply. It remained for Smeaton to 
overcome these objections. In repairing the shoeing of the 
foundations of Hexham Bridge, in 1778, there being hut a 
small depth of water, to work in, he contrived a hell to the 
top of which he attached a force pump in lieu of Dr 
Halley’s air-harrels, and as the bell, in conseq^ujnce of the 
small depth of water, did not require to be wholly sub- 
merged, the supply of air for the divers was forced directly 
into the bell, being the first application of the force pump 
for that purpose.^ Subsequently to this, m 1748, having 
occasion to remove stones in clearing the foundations for a 
pier at Eamagate, he applied au air-pump placed in a ship 
or barge, and pumped air into the bell at any depth under 
water by means of a hose screwed into an air-hole in the 
top of the heU. The following is Smeaton’s description of 
his last improvement : — 

Instead of the usual form of a bell, or of a conical tub of wood 
sunk hy weights (externally applied), ihii fox convenience was a 
sjuara chest of east iron, which Being 50 cwts. was heavy enough to 
sink itself, and being 4^ feet in height, 4i feet in len^ and 3 
feet wide, afforded room sufficient for two men at a time to work 
under it. But it was jmiliar to this machine that the men there- 
in were supplied with a constant influx of fresh air without any 
attention of theirs, that necessary article being amply suppli^ hy 
a. forcing air-yump in a boat upon the water’s surface," * 

Modem If will thus be seen that Smeaton’s Ramsgate bell con- 

diving hell, tained all the elements of the present appliances, which, as 
improved in details, and constructed hy Messrs Rennie, has 
been so extensively employed in harbour works 
The bell as now used is shown in plan aud section in 
figs. 1 and 2. It is a cast-iron chest weighing about 5 
tons, and is suspended 
by block and tackle. 

On the top of the bell 
there are 8 apertures 
a, fitted with very 
thick glass for admit- 
ting light ; and in the 
centre is the passage I, 
into which the hose is 
screwed for admitting 
the air supply. The interior is fitted with two seats c, which 
can be removed to make room when the men are at work ; 
and in the centre is a lifting chain c, to which stones are 
attached to facilitate their being lifted and properly adjusted 
to the beds on which they are to be laid. The bell is used 
acccording to two different systems, depending on the 
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nature of the work to be performed. In bmlding masonry 
under water it is suspended from a staging of timber, 
but in excavating rock or removing boulders, scattered over 



Pia 1 —Plan of Diving BelL 


^ Smeaton’s Maoris, vol. in p 279, 

*Exstonc(M Rspori on SamgcUe Eariow, hy John Smeaton, 
London 1791, p. 70. 



PiQ. 2, — Section of Diving Bell. 


a considerable area, where a staging would be inapplicable, 
it is sngiended from a barge or lighter. 

Fig. 3 shows the arrangement as employed in laying Bell- 
atones or blocks of concrete. It represents a cross section sta^ 
of the staging, bell framing, and hell carriage, in which a 



Pro. 8. — Block-laying by Diving Bell 

is the staging, 6 longitudinal beams on which the beB- 
framing cc traverses on the wheels and toothed racks d. 
The diving bell e is suspended from the bell (xxmgef, 
which traverses on the bell framing by the whe^ and 
toothed rack g across the whole breadth of tie pier. The 
stones h are brought along the surface of the fished part 
of the pier, and lowered down hy the travelling crab-windi 
The force-pumps by which the heU is supplied with air 
are shown at m, and the air-hose at fi. It will be under- 
stood from this description that the bell framing c, moves 
freely cdong the staging, while the bell carriage has a 
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motion at right angles across the work, so that the position stone with it. The bell is then moved over the site on 
of the bell can be altered with the greatest ease so as to which it is to be placed ; it is then lowered until it has 
bring it over any spot within the area of the staging. nearly reached its bed, on which it is finally deposited. 

In proceeding to work, the men take their seats in the The lewis is then removed and the bell raised for another 
bell from a boat, and the bell is then lowered to the required stone ; and with trained workmen it is surprising how 
depth. If the work be that of building a wall a stone is expeditiously the bell is moved from place to place, and 
lowered at the same time. The changes in the position of stone after stone is built in the walls. The staff of men 
the bell are all made according to signs given by the divers required to work the hell is two divers, one watchman, 
by strokes of a hammer on the bell, which experience has four men working the air-pump, and four working the hell 
shown can be heard at any depth at which the diving hell carriage, besides the men required to bring forward and 
has been employed. The signals are — one stroke, more send down the stones. The men engaged generally work 
air ; two, hold on j three, raise 3 foiir, lower ; Jive, north ; six, in shifts of from 3 to 6 hours according to the depth, and 
south , seven, east ; eight, west. These signals are narrowly the diving work may be continued as long as in ordinary 
observed by a watchman stationed in a boat, and reported day-work, as in clear water the light is good to the 
to the men working the bell carriage. The rule for the greatest depth at which the bell is used in harbour 
supply of air both to the beH and diving dress is to give it building. 

so freely tbat there shall be a constant escape of air rising When engaged in blasting, the bore is made in the 
to the surface in air-bubbles all the time the men are ordinary way, and charged with a shot inclosed in a 
under water. After being lowered, the bell is first moved water-tight canvas case, to which is attached a length of 6 
over the stone to be laid ; the divers then unhook the or 8 feet of patent fuse. The bell is thea moved from 
lowering chain from the lewis in the stone, and at the above the bore, and tbe fuse ignited, and when the shot is 
same time make fast the stone to the tackle within the fired the smoke rises to the surface clear of the bell, 
bell, which is at once signalled to be raised, and cames the When employed for removing rock or boulder stones — ^for 



PiQ, 4 —Longitudinal Section of Diving Bdl Ligliter (56 feet long and 24 feet beam). 


Bdl- example, in a river navigation,— it is of advant^e that the for raising the houlders as the divers sling them. It is of 

Ighter bell be capable of being easily transported, and in tlmt case course attended with greater trouble and risk to the divers 

it is swung from a barge or lighter, which contains the to work the bell from a lighter tban from a stage j but, on 

machinery for working the bell and air-pumps, and a crane tbe other hand, the convenience in being enabled to trans- 



Era. 5.— Plan, of Bell Lighter (56 feet long and 24 feet beam). 

port it from place to place, in a river navigation, is a I Figs. 4 and 5 show the disposition of the various 
great advantage. | appliances in the most recent bell-lighter built by Messrs 
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liess. 
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Simons of Renfrew for the River Clyde, which, was com- 
municated by Mr Deas, the engineer, to the Clyde Trustees. 
Pig. 4 is a longitudinal section, and fig. 5 a plan in which 
a IS the bell, b the bell crab, c the air-pumps, and d the 
crane for hftmg stones, (kc., slung by the divers. 

The large cost of a diving beU limits its use to 
works of magnitude, especially as many submarine 
works can be done better by the diving dress, which is 
much less expensive; but there are certain operations, such 
as the clearing and levelling of foundations, for which 
the bell is peculiarly well adapted, that still enable 
it to take its place as one of the most useful appli- 
ances of the marine engineer. Mr B. B. Stoney has, 
in an interesting paper in the Minutes of Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers f described a diving 
bell, or chamber, 20 feet square, with which he success- 
fully built the foundation of the quays of Dublin. Mr 
Stoney’s apparatus does not come under the article 
diving, but belongs more properly to the subject of the 
compressed air cylmders used in bridge building, which 
are described under the article Bridge. 

Diving Dress . — The diving dress is peculiarly well fitted 
for such works as the repair or overhaul of rollers and slmces 
of lock-gates, cleaning or repairing ships’ bottoms, descend- 
ing into the hatches of wrecks to recover property, and, m 
short, everything that cannot be done from the interior of 
a belL The inezpensiveness also of the diving dress, 
dispensing with aU costly staging, and its ease of transport 
and appliance, are much in favour of its use It is, indeed, 
so convenient in the repair of propellers, examining ships’ 
bottoms, recovering anchors, djc, that aU ships in Her 
Majesty’s navy of sufficient size to be commanded by 
captains are now supplied with a diving dress or apparatus, 
and bear a certain number of divers in their complements ; 
and all sea-going flagships and iron-clads on foreign stations 
carry two sets of diving apparatus, and are allowed a 
suitable number of trained divers. 

The invention of the diving dress, like that of most use- 
ful appliances, was gradual, and the work of many minds. 
Some early propos^, such as that already referred to in 
the quotation from Dr Halley’s paper in 1721, and others 
of more modern date, were made for providing the diver 
with a dress to enable him with safety to carry on his 
work, for an account of which the reader is referred to a 
paper by Mr J. W. Heinke in the Minutes of Proceedings 
of the Institution of Ginil Engiiieers.^ But to Mr A, Siebe 
is due the credit of being the first to introduce a dress 
which was supplied with a constant stream of fresh air, and 
may be said to have been the precursor of the dress now 
in use. We allude to what was called the “ open dress ” 
invented in 1829, which consisted of a helmet and water- 
proof jacket, under which, and fitting more closely to the 
body, were worn trousers reaching to the arm-pits, and 
between the jacket and trousers the air pumped in at the 
helmet was allowed to force its way and escape to the 
surface as iu the diving bed, and hence it was called 
“ open.” Although some divers of the old school are said 
still to give a preference to the open dress, its danger 
became manifest ; for if a diver stumbled and fell on his 
face or side, the water entered his dress, and unless quickly 
brought to the surface he was in danger of being drowned 
— a necessary requirement of the open dress being that he 
should remain in an upright or gently stooping posi- 
tion. To meet this defect, Mr Siebe, in 1837, introduced 
the “ close ” dress, which is now almost universally used. 
Various minor improvements were introduced between 
1839 and 1843 connected with the removal of the wreck 
of the “Royal George” ship of war, conducted by the 
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I late Sir Charles Pasley, which will he found fully described 
in the Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Ciwl 
! Engineers? The long continued experience gained m 
diving while these operations were in progress suggested 
improvements and alterations which had a great effect iu 
bringing the diving dresss to its present perfection as 
now manufactured by Siebe, Heinke, Barnett, and other 
makers. 

The diving dress, as will be understoood from fig. 6, 
envelops the whole body 
of tbe diver, the upper por- 
tion a being the “ helmet,” 
the intermediate portion b 
the “breast-plate,” and the 
lower portion c tbe “dress.” 

The hose by which the air 
is supplied is shown at d, 
and e is the “ life” or “ sig- 
nal” line, which is attached 
to the diver’s waist, and by 
which he makes signals and 
IS hauled to the surface. 

The water-proof material of 
which the dress is made is 
very generally sheet mdia- 
rubber covered on both 
sides with tanned twill to 
protect the indiorrubber 
from injury. The cuffs fit 
tightly round the wnsts, 
leaving the hands free, and 
india-rubber bands slipped 
over them render the joint 
water-tight The breast- 
plate b is made of tinned 
copper with an outer edge 
of brass, which has screws 
fitted to it projecting upwards and passing through cor- 
responding holes iu the collar of the dress. On the top 
of this, and with holes in it corresponding to the screws, 
four pieces of a metal hand are firmly screwed down 
by wing nuts, nipping the soft material of the collar 
between the metal of the breast-plate and band, and thus 
ensuring a water-tight joint. On the front of the breast- 
plate two studs are fastened for securing the back and front 
weights g. Some makers put a valve h on the front of the 
breast-plate, by means of which the diver can regulate the 
pressure inside his dress at wiU, and in this way has the 
power, by simply inflating his dress more or less, of making 
himself of any specific gravity, so as to float at any desired 
depth or rise to the surface without the assistance of the 
attendant. This arrangement in the hands of a skilled 
diver is undoubtedly a great convenience. But it is stall a 
matter of difference of opinion whether it is not safer to 
trust to being hauled up by tbe watchman on the surface, 
whose duty it is to hold the?^e or signal line in one hand, 
and the air hose in the other, while the diver is at work, 
and to attend to whatever signal he may give by pulhng 
the life lina The inconvenience of the air huhhllng up in 
front of the hulls’ eyes, and the danger of inexperienced 
divers becoming giddy and turning the valve lie vmmg 
way, have induced some makers to do away with this use- 
ful valve, and to substitute at the back of the helmet a 
valve which the diver can regulate by the presraxe of his 
hand, bat which rights itself the memeni? his hand is 
removed. The neck of the breast-plate is fitted with a 
“segmental screw bayonet joint’’ (introduced by Messrs 
Siebe), and to this the hdmet, the ne<h: of which is fitted 
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^ Vol. XV. p. 309. 
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witt a correapondiiig screw, can be attached or lemoTed by Captain Eads^ states that at the Mississippi bridge candles 
one eighth of a turn. The helmet, a aide view of which ia were at first employed, which, under a pressure of 100 feet, 
given in fig. 7, is made of tinned copper, and fitted in front were found to be burnt down in about three-fifths of the 
with three strong required in the open air ; under a pressure of 80 feet it 

plate-glass win- was found that a candle if blown out by the breath would 

dows, OT hulls’ immediately reigoite ; and at the depth of 10S| feet a 

eyes, in brass candle was blown out thirteen consecutive times in the 

frames protected course^of half a minute, and each time excepting the last 

Messrs Heinhe / ililW g depth at which diving can he safely conducted is a 

mtrodnced slid- Hi' question of importance. The ordinary depth at which the 

ing covers todraw 1 , |l| Eif diving bell has been employed in harbour works is from 30 

over these win- to 35 feet, and it has been used in 60 feet at Dover, 

dows in case of With the diving dress much greater depths have been 

their getting bro- attained Mr Siebe relates that in removing the cargo of 

ken. The front the ship “ Cape Horn,” wrecked off the coast of South 

eye piece is made ^ America, a diver named Hooper made 7 descents to a depth 

so that it can be remained 42 minutes, sup- 

unscrewed, and posed to be the greatest diving feat ever achieved. M, 

in this way the 'A Frendenberg states that in the repair of a pump in the 

fcer on ascend- \ Bcharley zinc mines in Silesia two divers went down the 

ing can rest him- ^ ^ remaining from periods 

self for a short Fiq 7 —Divers Helmet Varying from 15 minutes to two hours.® In the knowledge 

time or^ve orders ’ ' oftheauthor the greatest depth at which the diving dress was 

without removing the rest of hia dress. Messrs Barnett have used in the open sea was in the Firth of Forth, A Eoyal 
introduced instead of this a hinged glazed frame, which Commission “ on the Operation of the Acts relating to the 
fits tightly into a conical vulcanized india-rubber seat like Trawling for Herring on the Coast of Scotland ” resolved 

the ordinary port hole of a ship, so that it can be opened by to obtain the herrmg spawn from various portions of the 

the diver himself the moment his head is above water, and exposed parts of the firth, and this duty was successfully 
being attached to the helmet it cannot he dropped acciden- accomplished in depths of from 14 to 16 fathoms, from the 
^y into the sea or otherwise mislaid. An outlet valve a deck of the “Princess Eoyal ” cutter, under the command 
IS fixed at the hack of the helmet^ which, opening outwards, of Mr Macdonald, 

permits the of the foul air but prevents the entrance The writer is indebted to Mr P. J. Messent, the engineer Diving 
of water. The inlet valve 6 to which the hose is attached of the Tyne piers, for the following notes of his experience 
IS also fixed at the back of thehelmel^ and is so constructed at that work. “ On the Tyne Pier works helmet and bell 
as fr^Iy to admit the ait from the force pump 3 but should divers are employed simultaneously— the former for excavat- 
an;^ning occnrto the hose or pumps the valve at once shuts, ing for and fixing the feet of the piles of which the staging 
inciosmg a sufficient supply of air in the dress to support is formed, the beE divers for levelling the foundations and 
the diver till he can be hauled ^to the surface. The air fixing the blocks of which the pier 13 composed. The 
after entering by the inlet valve is conducted in tubes c to helmet diver has greatest power in lifting. He can exert 
the front of the helmet, so that the diver has the but a few pounds of force in pulling downwards (unless he 
advantage of inhaling fresh air, and the front glasses are can fasten himself down) on account of hia buoyancy, and 
Kept free from the condensation of Im breath winch would for the same reason he cannot puU or push horizontally 
other^e take place. On each side^ of the helmet is with much force unless he has a fulcrum or stop for his 
^ /iT P®ss which carry the front feet or body. Thus, in boring an augur hole in a pile he 

and back weights, and a hr^sstud to one of whidi the life would have to lash himself to it, unless there was a pro- 
toe, and to the other the m tube, are attached ; is the jecting rock or stone that he could get his foot against. 

^int by which the helmet is screwed upon the hreaafr-plate. In the use of a hammer and other tools for striking he is 
\ 7 ^ 7 ^^^ Weigh about 40 B each, and restricted by the water,” but Mr Messent has known good 

are e close to the diver’s body by means of a lashing men do fair work with a hammer and chisel It 13 
passing under his arm-pits. The hoots are made of stout difficult for them to walk against even a moderate tide, and 

by accident get on the (lee) tide side of their 
stop, ea.h boot tt^hiEg abcort 20 lb. work, gcneran, hare to be haaled «p to tbeir boat and 

about iuo ^ appliances, ia lowered down again in order to get on the (windward) 

„ ■ , , , „ , . . tideward side of it ; again experience enables many of these 

nn orfi I ^ £shenes,_ originally earned difficulties to he met or modified, but it ia advantageous to 
^ divers, ^ already noticed, are now con- bear them in mind in arranging work for divers. Most of 

on (7 o ® extent by the help of artificial aids; the divers at the Tyne have been made or instructed on the 

men who have tried helmet diving not 
SZ 0 ‘ban one out of three or four succeed or become 

Bermudas OeXifTlii? i Bahama, divers, the failure being sometimes from physical causes, 

coast of Au^ r’ Mian Islands, and on the but more often from wani of head. There is less difficulty 

DeDti at As j x :i , making bell-divers, probably on account of their work- 

50 to 40 feet depths not exceeding ing in company, there being always two men in a bell, and 

fiving can +-anRmi>tPi 7 ’ 1,7 sufficient light is the same amount of self-reliance is not needed, 

be prose, ^ransmitted to enable the diver to perform any ordinary 
rated i^ork, and m working in turbid water with the diving bell 

candles are employed. Mr Siebe has also constructed an ^ Reports by Captain James B. Eads to tie President and Directors 

electric lamp and an oil lamp which can be employed where fcis andSt Louis Bridge Company. 

light requires to be used bj direre at grei depths. | e/art c/Cmlingmm, vol ilv.p, 
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The practice of diving obliges the diver to conduct Ms 
work under a pressure greater than that of the atmosphere 
at the surface of the earth. All diving work is done nndAr 
an abnormal atmospheric pressurCj which increases with the 
depth at which the diver is submerged in water. This 
pressure, when he is submerged to the depth of 33 feet, is 
twice that of the normal superficial atmospheric pressure. 
At greater depths the pressure is proportionately increased, 
aud ultimately becomes so great that life could not 
he mamtained. To descend even to the moderate depth 
of 30 or 40 feet, which is about the maximmu required for 
ordinary engineering sea works, demands some practice 
and nerve on the part of the diver, hnt when greater 
depths have to be explored, in raising sunk vess^, for 
example, the energy and power of endurance of the diver 
are much more severely taxed, and it seems not uninterest- 
ing, before concluding this article, to refer to the effect which 
the work has on the health of the diver, as well as on some 
physiological facts of interest in general science. 

Sensations The sensations experienced in a diving bell are common, 
eipen- it is believed, to all divers. According to tbe writer’s ex- 
perience, very soon after the bps of the bell have touched 
the surface of the water pain is felt in the ears and above 
the eyes, which continues with greater or less intensity 
accoring to the rate of descent until the bell has attamed 
the bottom. So long as the bell continues th&re no pain la 
felt, the only feeling being that of depression due to the 
depth to which the diver is submerged. As soon as the 
upward movement commences the pain in the ears and 
above the eyes returns, and continues till the surface is 
reached. The motion of the bell is very gradual, sometimes 
not exceeding 3 feet per minute, but even at that slow rate 
the head does not accommodate itself to the mcrease of 
pressure so as to avoid inconvemence. Aeronauts do not 
suffer to the same extent in their ascents in balloons, because 
the alteration of pressure is much more gradual in passing 
through the atmosphere than through a medium having 
the density of water, 

Several suggestions have been offered as accounting for 
the sensations which are experienced in diving, and the 
following explanation, which the author has submitted to 
Professor Turner of Edmbnrgh, is believed to afford the 
true solution. 

Under the ordinary atmospheric conditions, the air 
presses not only on the surface of the body, but into every 
cavity within the body which communicates with the sur- 
face, so that the pressure, both externally and internally, is 
exactly balanced In passing into a denser atmosphere 
the increased pressure operates externally more rapidly 
than it does internally, more especially if the communica- 
tion of the internal cavities with the surface is by tortuous 
passages ; and so long as this inequality in the pressure 
exists the disagreeable sensations in the ears and above the 
eyes will continue. The paiu in the ears arises from the 
effect of the condensed air acting externally on the 
tympanic membrane of the ear, before the air within the 
tympanic cavity has acquired the same density to counter- 
balance it. The tympanic membrane stretches across the 
bottom of the passage or meatus, which leads from the 
outer ear into the side of the head (see Aitatomy, fig. 80.) 
This passage is in direct communication with the atmo- 
sphere, the pressure of which, therefore, acts instantaneously 
on the tympanic membrane. But on its inside the 
tympanic membrane hounds the tympanic cavity, which 
has no communcation with the external air, excepting by 
the Eustachian tube, which leads from the cavity into the 
pharynx immediately behind the nose. Through this tube, 
therefore, the condensed air must pass from the pharynx to 
. supply what is nec^sary within the cavity for restoring 
the same equilibnum within and without. But the 
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Eustachian tube is a long aud narrow passage ; at its com- 
mencement in the ear it has a bony structure, but towards 
its termination in the pharynx behind the nostrils, it 
becomes soft, so that its walls can be forced together. 

It admits an easy passage from the ear to the pharynx , 
but when any pressure arises in the opposite direc- 
tion, it acts in some degree like a valve, shutting the 
passage, until the increasing pressure again forces it open. 

Some time then elapses before all this can be accomplished ; 
and during this tune the external air, pressing with full 
force on the tympanic membrane, produces the pain which 
is felt. When the Eustachian tube opens, it is generally 
all of a sudden, aud with a shght explosion or pop, which 
is followed by instant rehef from the pain. This relief may 
often be produced by filling the mouth, or gulping the 
air and passing it into the tube 

That the above is what really takes place may be shown 
experimentally by shutting the mouth aud nostrils, and 
exhausting the air from them by the action of the lungs. 

The air in the tympanic cavity immediately rushing through 
the Eustachian tube into the mouth, the external air acts 
on the tympanic membrane and produces a shght sensation 
of deafness, such as is felt m the bell. But if, iustead of 
exhausting the air, we attempt to compress it, and force it 
through the tube into the tympanic cavity, at first no 
effect is produced; but after exerting a considerable 
pressure a slight pop is felt, and a little pain in the ear, 
which IS just the sudden opening of the tube 

The pain above the eyes is doubtless due to the inequahty 
between the pressure of the air on the surface of the fore- 
head and that of the air in the frontal sinuses, or axr spaces 
in the frontal and other bones which form the boundaries 
of the orbits. The return of the disagreeable sensations 
during the upward ascent of the bell is due to the pressure 
on the outer surface of the tympanic membrane and of the 
forehead being diminished, before the air within the 
tympanic cavity and the air spaces in the bones of the 
orbits has accommodated itself to the diminished external 
pressure. 

It nmy further be interesting to notice that any upward 
motion is accompanied by a thick mist within the bell, 
which disappears when it is stationary or moving down- 
wards. The explanation is that the air inside the bell, 
when it is ascending, being relieved of pressure, expands, 
and its temperature is lowered ; and as the air inside is 
about the point of saturation, the fall of temperature pro- 
duces condensation, which becomes visible in the form of 
vapour or mist, An analogous phenomenon takes place in 
commencing to exhaust the receiver of an air-pump. 

The question of the effect produced on the health of the Effect of 
men employed in diving is of interest and importance, diviiig on 
So far as the author’s expenence goes, he is not aware 
divers suffer from prosecuting their submarine work under ^^ets. 
the pressure of one or two atmospheres to which they are 
subjected in ordinary harbour works, the men selected for 
such duty being generally healthy young men of athletic 
make. Indeed, it is well known that to some constitutions, 
and in some forms of disease, subjection to moderate 
increase of atmospheric pressure proves beneficial. But 
when greater depths and high pressures have to be sustained 
the case may be very different. 

Mr Siebe, who states the greatest depth to which a diver 
has descended to be 201 feet, with a pressure of 87 Bs on 
the square inch (but who states 150 feet as the Emit for 
safe work), has given various directions, the result of hia 
experience, as to the selection of men for deep diving, and 
advises that men should not be employed who are of full 
habit of body, who suffer from headache or deafness, who 
have at any time had spitiang of blood or palpitation of 
the heart, who are pale and whose circulation is languid, 
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or who are of intemperate habits. He also says that the 
rate of descent and ascent must depend very much on the 
constitution and experience of the diver, about 2 feet a 
second for a strong man for depths not exceeding 80 feet, 
and for descending to greater depths additional care must 
be used. The greatest pressures to which men are subject^ 
in engineering works are experienced in the compressed air 
cylinders used in bndge building (see article Beidge). 
At Saltash bridge it was found that the men could not 
work long shifts at the depth of 86 feet without serioua 
inconvenience — some of them, after working seven hours, 
being slightly paralyzed, hut in two or three days they 
quite recovered. With three hours’ shifts the men could 
work for several mouths consecutively. 

At Londonderry bndge, where the men wrought under a 
pressure of 75 feet, or about two atmospheres. Sir John 
Hawkshaw found that there was considerable difference in 
the relative ability of men to stand the pressure. He had 
found Irishmen less able to stand the work than English- 
men, one of the effects being that the joints began to swell. 
In other cases no evil resulted. 

Captain Eads, the engineer of the St Louis bridge, built 
across the Mississippi in 1870, gives some interesting in- 
formation, in his reports to the directors of the Illinois and 
St Louis Bridge Company, on the effect of working under 
high pressure on the men. The maximum depth to which 
the cylinders had to be sunk was 110|- feet below summer 
water level, and the .greatest pressure under which the 
men worked was 50 or 51 on the square inch. When 
the depth of 60 feet had been reached some of the men 
were affected by paralysis of the lower limbs, which 
usually passed off in a day or two. At greater depths the 
symptoms were mote severe. The duration of working in 
the air chamber was gradually shortened from four hours 
to one hour. The total number of meu employed in 
working under pressure was 352, of whom 30 were seriously 
affected and 12 cases proved fatal (d, s ) 

DIVISrOi7. See Logic. 

DITOECE is the dissolution of the xelationship of 
marriage. Few social questions are surrounded with 
greater difficuliy than this. For what causes divorce 
should be granted, and whether complete divorce should 
be granted at all in the sense of authorizing the spouses to 
contract new marriages, are points on which civilized 
societies have arrived at very different conclusions. 
Modem practice and opinion are to he traced mainly to 
two sources of principle, viz , Eomau law and the Christian 
religion. The effect of the spread of Christianity was to 
reinvest marriage with the religions character from which 
in the later law of Kome it had completely escaped , and 
the history of divorce in modem times has been the gradual 
decay of the restrictions which were thought appropriate to 
the religious character of the institution of marriage. At 
the same time these restrictions have nowhere disappeared. 
The opinion of society visibly fluctuates between the belief 
that marriage is a ci'^ contract only and the belief that it 
is a contract of a peculiarly sacred character, the dissolution 
of which must not be lightly, if at all, permitted by human 
legislation. Again, divorce appears to be regarded some 
times as a penalty against the offending spouse, sometimes 
as a right to which the innocent spouse is entitled. It 
win be granted only if a matnmonid offence is proved to 
have been committed, but it wiE not be granted if such 
an offence hasbeen committed on bothsides. Hence a certain 
amount of inconsistency in legislation about divorce, which 
is in no system more remarkable than in our own, founded 
as it is on the doctrines of the canon law, modified by the 
opinions of secular judges, and altered by Acts of Parliament. 

In Koman law marriage was regarded as a voluntary 
union which might be terminated at any time by the 


consent of the parties No legal process was required, 
although the abuse of the power of divorce was sometimes 
punished. If a wife had not passed under the manm of 
her husband, her father might withdraw her from the union 
against the wishes of both parties. A constitution of 
j^toninus Pius limited this power. Until the time of 
Justinian divorce by consent of both parties does not 
appear to have been subject to any restriction, Justinian, 
however, allowed it only in three specified cases, viz , for im- 
potency, or when either party desired to enter on a monastic 
life or was for a long time in captivity. “ At a later period 
Justinian enacted that persons dissolving a marriage by 
mutual consent should forfeit all their property and be con- 
fined for hfe to a monastery, which was to receive a third 
of the forfeited property, the remaining two-thirds going to 
the children of the marriage. This severity, so much at 
variance with the Homan spirit, indicates the growing 
power of the clergy {ut non Dei judicium contemnatur).'’ 
(Hunter’s Roman Law, p. 500 ) These prohibitions were 
repealed m the next reign Divorce by the husband 
against the wish of his wife was a power much more likely 
to he abused than that of dissolving marriage by mutud 
consent. Although the legal right was recognized, it is 
said not to have been acted on for a period of 500 years, 
and Spurius Car vi bus is said to have been the first who 
put away his wife for barrenness. Harshness m the 
exercise of the power was condemned by public opinion, and 
sometimes punished by the authority of censors. L. 
Antonius, a senator, was expelled from the senate for a 
harsh divorce of a young wife. The wife who had not 
come under the manus of the husband had the same power 
of repudiating the marriage at will Later legislation 
curbed this excessive licence. By the lex Julia et Papia 
Poppsea, a husband divorcing a wife for adultery might re- 
tain one-sixth of her dowry ; for any smaller offence, only 
one-eighth. When a husband was guilty of adultery he 
had to repay the dowry at once ; if the fault were less 
serious, in six months. Constantine allowed the wife to 
divorce the husband in the following cases : — 1, for murder , 
2, for being a preparer of poison j 3, for violating tombs. 
Just causes for repudiation by the husband were — 1, 
adultery ; 2, preparing poisons , 3, being a procuress. A 
wife divorcmg her husband for other than the specified 
grounds forfeited the dowry, and might be punished by 
deportation. Similarly a husband lost his interest in the 
dowry of his wife by an mjurious divorce. Similar pro- 
visions are to be found in the legislation of Honoriua and 
Theodoras (421 a.d.), of Theodosius and Valentinian (449 
A.I>.) Justinian settled the grounds of divorce as follows : 
— ^The wife could divorce her husband — 1, for conspiracy 
against the empire ; 2, attempting her life ; 3, attempting 
to induce her to commit adultery ; 4, wrongfully accusing 
her of adultery ; 5, taking a paramour to his house or fre- 
quenting any other house in the same town with a 
paramour. On a divorce for these reasons a wife recovered 
her dowry, and obtained the husband’s portion as well. If 
she divorced for other reasons she forfeited her dowry, and 
could not marry for five years, as in the legislation of 
Theodosius and Valentinian, So a husband might justly 
divorce his wife for — 1, concealment of plots against the 
empire j 2, adultery ; 3, attempting her husband’s life, or 
concealing plots against him ; 4, going to baths or banquets 
with other men j 6, remaining from home against her 
husband’s wish ; 6, going to circus, theatre, or amphitheatre 
against his wish. In such cases the husband retains the 
dowry for hfe, or if he has no children absolutely. In 
other cases penalties as fixed by previous legislation of 
Theodosius and Valentinian apply. The grounds for 
divorce specified in these various enactments are an inte- 
resting commentary on contemporary manners. 
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These experiments iu divorce legislation display anxiety 
to regulate the relationship of marriage as a purely civH 
institution, with a view mainly to public decorum and the 
comfort of individuals. When marriage had manifestly 
failed it was no longer worth preserving, and it had failed 
when either of the parties showed a desire to withdraw 
from the alliance. At the same time an innocent party 
must be protected against the caprices of an unjust spouse, 
and such protection was sought by the device just described. 
It is a remarkable illustration of the Eoman view of 
marriage that, in view of what must have been the great 
social evil of capricious divorce, the right of either party to 
dissolve the marriage was never successfully questioned. 
From the pure Eoman to the canon law the change is great 
indeed. The ceremony becomes sacred, the tie indissoluble. 
Those whom God hath joined let not man put asunder, was 
the first text of the new law of marriage, and against such 
a prohibition social convem'ence and experience pleaded in 
vain. While marriage once created became indissoluble, 
the impediments to marriage also multiplied. The canon 
law annulled a marriage ah initio for causes which we should 
now consider wholly inadequate. The tie of consanguinity 
was extended to the eighth generation j and affinity, it was 
held, might he established by adulterous intercourse with- 
out marriage. The power of dispensing with canonical 
disabilities, and the power of annulling marriage on the 
ground of such disahihties, belonged to the church, and 
were important aids to its influence in society. In countries 
which have embraced the doctrines of the Eeformation, a 
relaxation of the law of divorce has generally followed the 
changes of religion — whether immediately, as in Scotland, 
or indirectly, as in England. In Eoman Catholic countries 
the theory of the canon law still rules. 

The history of divorce in English law is particularly in- 
teresting. Down to the passing of the Divorce Act of 
1858, the theory of the law of England was the same as 
the theory of the Eoman Church. There were attempts 
during the period of the Eeformation to introduce a greater 
licence of divorce, and in the Beformatio Legum, Ecclesiasti- 
carum (a code of ecclesiastical law projected by a royal 
commission, but never enacted) the leaders of the 
Eeformation sanctioned principles which would even now 
be considered liberal Divorce was to be granted for 
adultery, and the innocent spouse was to be permitted to 
marry again. Other grounds for divorce were specified, 
such as desertion and continued absence, and savageness of 
temper. Separation a mensa et ihoro was to be superseded 
by this more complete remedy. And the more advanced 
Eeformers advocated even greater liberty of divorce. The 
nature of their proposals, and the arguments by which they 
reconciled them with the language of Scripture, may be 
studied in Milton’s tractate on the Doctrine and Discvpline 
of Divorce, addressed Co the Parliament of England. But 
the law remained unchanged. The constitution of 
marriages belonged to the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts, The tie was indissoluble. The marriage, indeed, 
might be declared null and void in certain cases, e.g., 
where the parties were within the prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity or affinity. This proceeding was not a dis- 
solution of marriage so much as a declaration that no real 
marriage had taken place between the parties. Divorce a 
mensa et tTu/ro was granted for adultery and cruelty. Here 
the marriage, being originally good, was not dissolved, 
but a separation was ordered either for a limited or an 
indefimte time. The spouses were not permitted to marry 
again. But while the law remained unchanged, the practice 
of granting complete divorces by private Acts of Parliament 
had come into existence. The legislature did in particular 
cases that which it refused to do by a general law. Two 
conditions were in general necessary to satisfy Parliament. 


1st, A divorce a mensa et thoro had to be obtained from the 
ecclesiastical court, 2d, An action for damages had to be 
brought against the adulterer m the civil court for criminal 
conversation. The latter was not absolutely necessary, and 
appears to have been regarded as a safeguard against 
divorce being granted to persons who had connived at the 
acts of adultery, or had themselves been guilty of miscon- 
duct in the marriage state. The passing of these A,ct 3 
through Parliament became a matter of as much formality 
as a proceeding in an ordinary law court. The two Houses 
passed standing orders on the subject, under which bills on 
divorce were argued before the law lords by professional 
advocates, and generally neither the House of Commons nor 
the lay lords interfered. By this characteristic evasion, the 
law of England completely changed its practice while still 
maintaining its ancient theory of divorce. Probably the 
anomalous character of the remedy might not have brought 
about a change but for the great practical evil of the 
expense attending the proceedings. Three suits — 
ecclesiastical, civil, and parliamentary — were necessary. 
Divorce became a remedy for the rich. The poor were 
driven to bigamy ^ Yet it was not until 1857 — and not 
then without determined resistance — that this disgraceful 
state of things was changed. A commission appointed in 
1850 recommended the establishment of a regular court 
for divorce, and that divorce should be granted for the 
wife’s adultery but not for the husband’s unless aggra- 
vated by other offences. Bills constructed on these prin- 
ciples were introduced into Parliament, and successively 
abandoned or lost, until in 1857 the ministry of the day 
by great exertions carried the bill which is now the Act of 
20 and 21 Vict. c. 85. Notwithstanding the hostility it 
excited, the bill proposed little more than a consolidation 
of jurisdictions ; and proceedings in the Divorce Court 
have now, with few exceptions, the same object and result 
as the former proceedings in Parliament and in the civil 
and ecclesiastical courts. The action for damages for 
crim. con, is represented by the adulterer being made a 
party to the husband’s suit. PuU divorce is granted on 
the principles usually recognized by the House of Lords ; 
and the other remedies are such aa might formerly have 
been granted by the ecclesiastical court. 

The following statement embraces the most important 
provisions of the Act : — 

All jurisdiction in matters matrimonial (t in respect of divorces 
amensa, et ihoro, suits of nullity of marriage, of jactitation of marnage, 
for restitution of conjugal rights, &c. ), shall cease to he so exercisaMe, 
and shall m future be exercised hy a new court, to be called the 
‘ ‘ Court for Divorce and M atnmonial Causes ” The Lord ChanceU or 
and other judges are named as members of this court, along AVith the 
judge of the new constituted Court of Prohate, who is to be the 
judge ordinary of the new court. Divorce a mensa et thoro la 
under that name abolidied, hut a new remedy called judimal 
separation is introduced, which shall have the same effect, and such 
other legal effect as in the -Act mentioned. This remedy may be 
obtamed by either husband or wife, on the ground of adultery or 
cruelty, or desertion without cause for two years and upwards. At 
the same time it is provided that a wife deserted by her husband 
may apply to a police magistrate or justice of the peace for a pro- 
tection order, hy which her earnings and property acquired since the 

1 The satincal address of Mr Justice Maule to a poor man convicted 
of bigamy, m 1846, put the absurdities of the cxistmg law m a way 
not Lkdy to be foigotten. The prisoner’s wife had robbed him and 
ran away with another man. ‘ ‘ You should have brought an action," Le- 
toldhim, “ and obtained damages, which the other side would probably 
not have been able to pay, and you would have had to pay your own 
costs, perhaps a hundred or a hundred and fifty pounds- You should 
then hafi^e gone to the ecclesiastical courts, and obtained a divorce a 
mensa et tiwro, and then to the House of Loi^, where, having proved 
that these preliimnaries had been comphed with, you would have heen 
enabled to marry again. The expense might amount to five or sir 
hundred or perhaps a thousand pounds You say yon are a poor 
Tnn.Ti But I must tell you that thwe is not one law for the rich and 
another for the poor ’’ 
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commencemeat of the desertion may be protected from her husband 
andMa creditnrs, and belong to herself as if she were anunmamed 
woman In all cases except dissolution of marriage, the divorce 
court shall act on “ principles and rules which in fhe opinion of the 
said court shdl be as nearly as may be conformable to the principles 
and rules on which the ecclesiastical courts have heretofore acted,” 
subject of course to the rules and orders under the Act "Where a 
decree of separation has been obtained, in the absence of the 
husband or wife, as the case may he, it may be reversed on proper 
cause shown. In the case of judicial separation,_the wife shall be 
treated in respect of any property she may acqnire as if she were 
an nnmarried woman ; on her death it descend as_ it would 
have done if her husband were dead ; and should she again cohabit 
with her husband, any pioperty she may be entitled to shall be 
held to her separate use, subject to any agreement she imy_ have 
made with W husband when separated. So also a judicially 
separated wife should he treated as an unmarried woman for pur- 
poses of contract and m civil proceedings generally The most 
important section of the Act is that under wliich a marriage may 
be dissolved. “It shall be lawful for any husband to present a 
petition to the said court praying that his marriage may he dis- 
solved on the groand that his -sme has since the celebration thereof 
been guilty of adultery; and it shall be lawful for any wife to pre- 
sent a petition to the said court, praying that her marnage may be 
dissolved, on the ground that since the celebration thereof her 
husband has been guilty of inceatuous adultery, or of bigamy 
with adultery, or of rape, or of sodomy, or bestiality, or of 
adultery coupled with such cruelty as, without adultery, have 
entitled her to a divorce a mensa ei tkoro, or of adultery coupled 
with desertion without reasonable excuse for two years and up- 
wards.” Incestuous adultery includes adultery committed with a 
woman withm the prohibited degrees of consanguinity and affinity. 
On a husband’s petition for divorce the alleged adulterer must be 
Tna/tp a co-respondent, unless the court ])enmts otherwise, and one of 
the parties may insist on trial byjury Andthecomtistotake special 
care to satisfy itself, not only as to the fact alleged, but as to the 
existence of anything like connivance or condonation on the part of 
the petitioner ; and it shall inquire at the same time into any 
counter charge made against the petitioner. "When the court is not 
satisfied as to the facts, or finds connivance or condonation or 
collusion, the petition must be dismissed. If the court is satisfied 
on these points, a decree dissolving the marriage may be pronounced; 
but the court ^all not be bound to prodnce such decree, if it finds 
that the petitioner has heen guilty of adultery, or unreasonable 
delay in prosecuting the suit, or of cruelty, or desertion, or such 
neglect and misconduot as has* conduced to the adultery. The 
court may decree the paymeut of alimony by the husband to the 
wife The husband may in his petition claim damages against the 
co-respondent, and such claim shall be tried according to the same 
or like roles and regulations as actions for cnmrnai conversation at 
common law, and the damages shall in all eases be ascertained by 
a jury ; but the court has power to direct the application of the 
damages, in whole or part, to the benefit of the children of the 
mamage, or the mamtenance of the wife. And the co-respondent, 
if the case is established against him, may be ordered to pay the 
whole or any part of the costs. In proceedmgs for judicial separa- 
tion, or nullity or dissolution of marriage, the couit may make 
interim or final orders as to the custody and maintenance of the 
children. Questions of fact may be tned before the court itself oi 
a jury, or issues of fact may be directed by the common law court. 
Every petitioner in a case of judicial separation, nullity, dissolution, 
or jactitation of marriage, must file an affidavit verifying his 
petition, and stating that there has been no collusion. In any case 
of divorce or judicial separation for wife’s adulteiy, tbe court may 
order the settlement of any properly to which the wife may be 
entitled, for the benefit of tbe mnocent party or the children of the 
marnage. Appeals may be made from the judge oidmary, within 
three months, to the fuU court, and fi-om that court to the House of 
Lords By the 57th section, after a dissolution of marnage, ^‘it 
shall he lawful for the respective parties thereto to marry again, as 
if the prior marriage had heen dissolved by death. ” Here follows 
a singular compromise, markiug the conflict of opmious through 
which the Act had to pass. Ho clergyman of the CTnited. Church of 
England and. Ireland shall be coinp^ed to solemnize the marnage 
of any person whose former mamage has been dissolved on toe 
ground of his or her adultery, or shffil he liable to any penalty for 
refusing to do so But any minister of a church or chapel so refus- 

ing to solemnize the mamage of persons who would otherwise lave 
been entitled to have the service performed in such church or 
chapel shall permit any other clergyman of the same diocese to 
perform such marriage in such church or chapel The common 
law action foi cnnunal conversation is abolislied. 

Acts amendmgthe Divorce Act were passed in 1858, 1859, 1860, 
ISffd, 1856, 1868, and 1873 The AmendmentAot of 1859, bya most 
anliappily worded section, gives power to tbe court, after a decree of 
nullify or dissolution, to revise the mamage settlements, and apply 
tlio property to the benefit of the “children of the marriage or 


their respective parents ’’ It has been held that the court has no 
power to alter settlements unless there are children of the mamage 
ahve at the date of the order. This Act also makes husband and 
wife competent and compellable to give evidence touching cruelty 
or desertion m a wife’s petition for dissolntion of marriage 

The Act of 1860 contains the following important clause (§ 7). 
“ Every decree for a divorce shall in the first instance be a decree, 
««£, not to he made absolute till after the expiration of such tune, 
not less than three memths from the pronouncing thereof, as the 
court shall by general and special order from time to time direct, 
and durmg that period any person shall be at liberty to show 
cause why the said decree should not be made absolute, by reason of 
the sa.Tnft having heen oh tamed by collusion, or by reason of matenal 
facta not having been brought before the court , and on cause being 
so shown, the court shall deal with the case hy makmg the decree 
absolute, or by revmmg the decree nisi, or by requiring further 
inquiry or otherwise as justice may require ; and at any time during 
the progress of the cause, or before the decree is made absolute, any 
person may give informatiou to her Majesty’s proctor of any matter 
material to the due decision of the ease, who may thereupon take 
such steps as the attorney-general may deem necessary or expedient ; 
and if from any such information or otherwise the said proctor 
shall suspect that any parties to the suit are, or have heen, acting 
in coUuBion for the purpose of obtaining a divorce contrary to the 
justice of the case, he may, under the direction of the attorney 
general, and by leave of the court, intervene in the suit, alleging 
such ease of collusion, and retain counsel and subpoena witnesses to 
piove it ” This clause is a most important addition to the securities 
against collusive suits provided hy the earlier Acts. The peiiod of 
three months has been extended to six by the Act of 1866 These 
sections have been extended by the Act of 1873 to cases of nulhty of 
marnage. The other provisions of the vanous amending Acts do 
not call for notice here. 

Oae or two points m the above summary may be further 
explained. The greater favour shown to husbands’ 
petitions for divorce than to wives’ follows with tolerable 
closen^ the principles on which the House of Lords acted 
in passing private hills. The reason why the adultery of 
the husband is considered a less serious offence than the 
adultery of the wife will he obvious to every one. As a 
matter of fact, wives’ bills for divorce before Parliament 
were comparatively few, and! some circumstance of aggrava- 
tion was required. The first divorce granted to a 
wife by Parliament was in Addison’s case in 1801, and 
the decision was mainly brought about by the masterly 
speech of Lord Thurlow, It may be added that Parlia- 
mentary bills for divorce were not common until the 18th 
century. After the accession of the house of Hanover they 
became frequent. 

The right to a divorce or separation on any of the grounds 
mentioned may be avoided by conduct on the part of the 
petitioner amounting to what is called condonation, or 
forgiveness, e.y., if after the offence complained of the 
parties resume cohabitation. But the offence condoned 
may he revived, that is, the original right to sue thereon 
may be restored by a repetition of the offence. Thus a 
new act of adultery wfil revive a condoned adultery. So 
with an act of cruelty. It was also held in the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, and appears to be the lavr, that cruelty would 
revive adultery, and vice versa,. The question then arose 
whether an act of cruelty could revive an old condoned act 
of adultery, or vvce venaf so that the two might be pleaded 
together hy the wife in support of her petition for dissolu- 
tion of marriage. The remedy may also be barred by the 
eorimvemce of the petitioner, i.e., his consent, express or 
implied, to the adultery of the spouse ; and also by 
collusion^ i.e., a conspiracy between the parties, or between 
one of them and a third party, to obtain a sentence of 
divorce or separation. The mere fact that both parties 
desire the same end is not of itself collusion. But where 
they combme to bring about the offence, or to produce 
evidence from which the offence may he inferred, or to 
deceive the court by the suppression of material facts or 
otherwise, they are guilty of collusion. Recrimination 
under the old ecclesiastical law is where the respondent 
retorts by imputing to the petitioner conduct similar to 
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tli'at complained of. He must come into court witli clean 
hands j and if he has himself been guilty of adultery he 
cannot obtain a sentence against his wife for adultery. 
Eecrimination ought strictly to be of an offence of the same 
nature as the one complained of j the petitioner is said to 
have compensatio in eodem delicto. But under the 31st 
section of the new Act above referred to, adultery, cruelty, 
unreasonable delay, desertion, and misconduct conducing to 
adultery are made discretionary bars to divorce, — ^that is, 
if they are proved, the court is not bound to pronounce the 
sentence of dissolution which would otherwise follow on 
proof of the respondent’s adultery. In a recent case, where 
the respondent had previously obtained a decree of judicial 
separation on the ground of desertion, the husband’s 
petition for dissolution of marriage on the ground of the 
wife’s adultery was rejected by the court. 

The matrimonial suits inherited by the Divorce Court 
from the old ecclesiastical courts are those for nuBily of 
marriage, for restitution of conjugal rights, and for jactita- 
tion of marriage. These suits must he decided according 
to the principles of the canon law as administered in the 
English ecclesiastical courts. A marriage will he declared 
null ah initio when the requisites of a legal marriage have not 
been complied witL The alleged defect must have existed 
At the time of the celebration of the marriage. The formal 
requisites are (1) that the marriage should be celebrated in 
pursuance of a special licence, ordinary licence, publication 
of banns, superintendent-registrar’s licence or certificate, in 
the presence of a person in holy orders, or a registrar ; and 
(2) in a parish church or public chapel, or superintendent- 
registrar’s office, or in some building registered for the 
solemnization of marriages, except when solemnized by 
special licence (see IIahriage ) These rules only apply 
to marriages in England, and a marriage is void only when 
the requisites are deficient, and known to both parties to 
be deficient, at the time of the ceremony. The two other 
requisites apply to all marriages, and if they are wanting 
the marriage is absolutely void The marriage must be 

between single persons, not being within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity, and who are (2) con- 
senting and of a sound mind, and able to perform the duties 
of matrimony. The “ prohibited degrees ” are those set 
forth in the common prayer book, and extend to illegitimate 
as well as legitimate relations. The ecclesiastical courts 
had been in the habit of annulling such marriages previous 
to the 5 and 6 Will IV, c, 54, and until so annulled, in the 
lifetime of the parties, they were regarded as voidable only, 
and not void. That enactment, however, while ordering 
that marriages already celebrated “ between persons within 
the prohibited degrees of affinity ” shall not be annulled 
for that cause only by the ecclesiastical courts, goes on to 
declare that all marriages which shall thereafter “be 
celebrated between persons within the prohibited degrees 
of consanguinity and affinity shall be absolutely null and 
void to all intents and purposes whatever.” As to the 
second requisite, fraud, force, or duress, showing the absence 
of consent, will make void the marriage. Insanity at the 
time of the marriage has the same effect. A marriage may 
also be annulled for bodily incapacity existing at the time 
of the marriage, and proved to be incurable. 

In a petition for restitution of conjugal rights, the 
marriage must be proved, and it must be shown that the 
respondent has withdrawn without reasonable cause from 
cohabitation with the other spouse. The court can only 
order husband and wife to live under the same roof. The 
petitioner will be refused a decree for restitution if he has 
himself committed any matrimonial offence which would 
be a ground for judicial separation. 

Jactitation of marriage is when “ one party boasts or 
gives out that he is married to the other, whereby a common 


reputation of their marriage may ensue.” Suits for jactita- 
tion are not now common. The only remedy of the court 
is to decree perpetual silence against the jactitator. 

Scotch Law — Diyorce for adultery las been recognized in Scot- 
land since the Eeformation. It appears not to lave been introduced 
by any statute, but to lave been assumed by the post-Eeformation 
judges as the common law. In another point tie law of Scotland 
IS in advance of the law of England. Divorce for adultery is com- 
petent to either spouse Malicious desertion is also a ground for 
divorce. This was enacted hy a statute of 1573, c. 55, A previous 
action of adherence was formerly necessary, hut is now abolished ly 
the tlonjugal Eights Act 1861 infra Eecrimination is no bar to 
an action for divorce in Scotland, but any ground which would 
satisfy a decree of judicial separation would Imve been a defence to the 
old action for adherence. Judicial separation is granted for cruelty 
and adultery; the party injured by the adultery of the other spouse 
may choose either judicial separation or divorce. The cruelty 
required to justify judicial separation must, as in England, be of a 
somewhat aggravated character. Divorce m Scotland had, the effect 
of remitting the parties to the status of unmarried persons. The 
law, however, made one exception. A divorced person was not allowed 
to marry the paramour, at all events if the paramour was named in 
the decree, and for this reason the name of the paramour is some- 
times omitted, so that the parties may he allowed to marry if they 
wish 

By the Conjugal Eights (Scotland) Amendment Act 1861, pro- 
visions similar to those of the English Divorce Acts were established. 
A deserted wife may apply to the Court of Session for an order to 
protect any property which she has or may acquire by her own. 
industi-y, or may succeed to , and such order of protection, when 
made and intimated, shall have the effect of a decree of separation a 
mcnsa et thoro in regard to the property rights and obligations of 
the husband and of the wife, and m regard to the wife’s capaoify to 
sue and be sued. 'WTien a wife obtains a decree of separation a 
mcnsa et thoro, all property she may acquire shall be considered as 
property belonging to her, in reference to which the husband’s 
nmnti and ngut of administration are excluded ; she may dispose of 
it in all respects as if she were unmarried, and if she dies intestate it 
will pass to her heirs and representatives, as if her husband had 
been dead. A wife so separated shaE he capable of entering into 
obligations, and of suing and being sued, as if she were not married, 
and the husband shall not be hable for her obligations, &c., except 
when separation aliment has been ordered to be paid to the wife, 
and remains unpaid, in which case he shall he liable for her neces- 
saries. In a husband’s action for adultery, the alleged adulterer 
may be cited as co-defender, and the expenses of process taxed as 
between, agent and client may be charged upon him if the adultery 
is proved. The co-defender may he examined as a witness, and he 
may he dismissed from the cause, if the court is satisfied that such 
a course is conducive to the justice of the case. The Lord Advocate 
may enter appearance in any action of nulhfy of marriage or divorce 
In any consistonal action, the summons shall be served personally 
on the defender when he is not resident m Scotland, but if the 
court is satisfied that he cannot he found, edictal citation will be 
sufBcient, provided that the pursuer shall also serve the summons 
on the children and the next of kin of the defender other than the 
children, when they are known and resident withm the Umted 
Kingdom, and they, whether they are cited or so resident or not, 
may appear and state defences to the action. By sect xi it shall 
not be necessary prior to any action of divorce to institute 
against the defender any action of adherence, nor to charge the 
defender to adhere to the pursuer, nor to denounce the defender, 
nor to apply to the presbytery of the bounds or any other judicatme 
to admonish -^a defender to adhere. Proofs in consistoi^ actions 
are m future to be taken before the Lord Ordinary. Consistonal 
actions are de^ed in the Act as including actions of declaration of 
marriage, of nullify of marriage, and of Intimacy and bastardy, 
actions of separation a mcnsa et thoro, of divorce, and of adherence 
and of putting to silence, and actions of aliment between husband 
and wife instituted in the court of session. 

United States . — ^The matrimomal law of England, as at the time 
of the declaration of independence, forms part of the common 
law of the United States. But as no ecclesiastical courts have 
ever existed there, the law must he considered to have been 
inoperative. There is no national jnnsdiotion m divorce, and 
though it is competent to Congress to authorize drrorees in 
the Territories, still it appears that this subject like others is 
nanally left to the territorial legislature, In the different Stat^, 
aa in England, divorces were at first granted *by the I^ialatures, 
whether Erectly or hy granting special authonfy to the trihnnals 
to deal with particular cases. This practice has, it appears, fallen 
into general disrepute, and hy the constitution of some States 
legisktive divorces are expresmy proMbrted. Apart from such 
express prohibitions, it has been contended that legislative divorces 
are debarred by general clauses in Ihe constitution of the United 
States, or in the constitution of particular States. Thus the con- 
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stitution of the United States says that no State shall pass a law- 
impairing the ohligation of contracts, and it has been argued that 
this clause prohibits legislative divorces. Bishop states that it “ is 
settled law that legislative divorces are not invalid as impairing the 
obligation of contracts." Again, some States forbid their legislatures 
to pass any retrospective laws ; and legislative divorce, it has been 
said, 13 of' the nature of a retrospective statute, and authority on 
that point seems to be divided. Again, in some States it is contended 
that a legislative divorce is an intrmgement of the judicial -power, 
and therefore unconstitutional. The judicial practice throughou-t 
the States is to confer jurisdiction in divorce on the courts of equity, 
to he administered in general accordance -with the ordinary rules 
of equity practice. Each State of course determines for itself the 
causes for which divorce may be granted, and no general statement 
of the law can be made. In most States it appears to be allowed, 
not only for adultery, hut for cruelty, wilful desertion, and habitnid 
drunkenness In Few York divorce is allowed only for adultery , 
in South Carohna not for any cause ; in some other States for causes 
to be determined by the court in the exercise of its ihscretion. 
South Carolina, says Bishop {Marriage and Divorce, 1873), is the 
only State in which no divorce, legislative or j’ndicial, has ever 
for any cause been granted , and he quotes judicial -testimony to 
show that the effect of this state of things is to bring about a partial 
lecognition of concubinage. The proportion of his goods which a 
married man may leave to his concubine has in fact been fixed by 
statute. Among the less usual grounds for divorce which have 
been recognized m particular States, habitual drunkenness has been 
mentioned above, which has been defined to be a fixed habit of 
drinking to excess, to such a degree as to disqnahfy a person from 
attending to his business during the principal portion of the time 
usually devoted to business. In Kentucky the offence must be 
accom^nied -with a wasting of his estate, and without any suitable 
provision for the -wife and children. Gross neglect of duty, and 
more particularly neglect or refusal to maintain his wife on the 
part of a husband having abihty to do so, are in some States grounds 
of dnorce In Few Hampshire, if either spouse joins a society 
beheving the relation of husband and wife to be unlawful, and 
accordingly refuses cohabitation for three years, that is a sufficient 
ground of divorce, and “the Shakers” have been held to be such a 
society. In the same State “ to be absent and not heard of" for 
three years is ground for divorce. Con-nction for crime is a tolerably 
commongronnd. “Gross misbehaviourand-wiekedness,” and “offer- 
ing indignities to the wife so as to render her condition intolerable 
and her life burdensome," are also specified causes of divorce in 
some States. In Missouri and Forth Carolina it has been held 
under such a clause that a false accusation of adultery brought by 
the husband against the -wife was a valid giound for divorce , and 
in Missoun, where the court subsequently held that the statute con- 
templated indignities to the person only, and not to the mind {as 
in the case of a false charge), the State legislature amended the 
statute by specifymg as a cause for divorce “the offering such 
indignities to the other as to make his or her condition mtolerable ” 
The effect of this diversity of jurisdictions m prodncmg a conflict 
of laws is noted below. 

Fraiice . — ^Freedom of divorce -was one of the short-lived results 
of the French Eevolution. The code civil (1803) allo-wed divorce 
and judicial separation, although then the advocates of free divorce 
appear to have desired the exclusion of the latter remedy The 
husband might demand divorce for adultery ; the -wife for adultery 
when the husband has kept his paramour in the conjugal residence. 
Either party might demand divorce for outrage, crnelty, or grave 
injuries {excis, sitices, mi injures graves), or on account of condem- 
nation to an infamous punishment. Divorce by mutual consent 
was also allowed, but under close restnctions as to the age of the 
paities, the duration of the marriage, the consent of relations, the 
protection of the children, &c Fo new marriage could be made by 
either party -within three years of this divorce Separation -was 
also allowed as an alternative remedy, but not by consent. When 
sentence of separation has been pronounced agamst the -wife for 
adultery, she shall be condemned, on the requisition of a public 
officer, to confinement in a house of correction for a period of not 
less than three months, and not more than two years In 1816 
the divorce clauses of the code cml were abolished, hut judicial 
separation was retained. Subsequent attempts to restore freedom 
of divorce have been unsuccessful. 

The law of divorce being thus different in different 
countries, while people are constantly moving from one 
country to another, there arises the juridical difficulty of 
the conflict of laws. A man born m one country, married 
in a second, and domiciled in a third, may there sue for a 
divorce on account of a matrimonial offence committed in 
a fourth How is such a case to be decided, and what will 
he the effect of the decision in other countries than that in 
which it was pronounced ? It is in the jurisprudence of 


England and Scotland, as Story points out, that such 
questions have been most satisfactorily discussed- On the 
Continent the prevalence of the canon law, and the in- 
difference of domestic tribunals to the opinion of foreign 
countries, have made these questions of less importance 
than they have been with us. England and Scotland 
stand to each other legally in the relation of foreign 
countries, while socially and politically they are one 
country. On the fundamental question whether marriage 
can be dissolved or not they took, until the passing of the 
English Divorce Act, different sides. When an English 
marriage was brought before the Scotch courts on a 
matrimonial complaint, they dissolved the marriage, while 
the English comts after such a dissolution held that the 
marriage still subsisted in full force and effect. The House 
of Lords, which was at once the highest court of appeal in 
Scotch and in English law, may almost be said to have 
decided the same question in two different ways, — holding 
that by the Scotch law the dissolution was good for Scotland, 
and not denying that by the English law it was bad for 
England. The two cases on which this opposition of views 
was most distinctly brought out were Lolley’s case (1 Eussell 
and Eyan) and Warrender v. Warrender (2 Clark and 
Einnelly ). In the former case a man was convicted for bigamy 
for marrying again after having had his English marriage 
dissolved by the Scotch courts for his wife’s adultery. 
The latter was an appeal to the House of Lords from the 
Court of Session asserting jurisdiction to decree divorce from 
an English marriage, and in the resuJt it was held that the 
House of Lords in a Scotch case was bound to administer 
the law of Scotland, and that by the law of Scotland the 
jurisdiction was well founded. But the judgment in 
Lolley’s case was not overruled ; and although English 
marriages are no longer indissoluble, it may be presumed 
that the principle of that case would be applied when an 
English marriage had been dissolved in a foreign country 
for an offence not recognized as a valid ground of divorce 
in England The following more recent cases may be 
noted as illustrating the attitude of English law towards 
foreign divorces. When the marriage took place in 
England, but the parties never lived together, and the 
husband committed adultery, and afterwards by arrange- 
ment went to Scotland for the purpose of founding a juris- 
diction against himself, and the Scotch court pronounced a 
decree of divorce, — it was held that a Scotch marriage duly 
celebrated between the divorced wife and an Englishman 
did not give to the children of the marriage the character 
of lawfully begotten so as to enable them to succeed to. 
property in England. So when A, an Englishwoman, 
married B in Scotland, and was again married to him in 
Belgium, and afterwards a Belgian court pronounced a 
decree of divorce by mutual consent, it was held that A’s 
subsequent marriage to C in England was null and void, 
and that the Scotch marriage was still valid arid subsisting. 
Again, a petitioner whose original domicile was English, 
and who married in England, resided two years and a half 
m one of the United States, and then obtained a divorce 
from a competent court there for grounds recognized in 
England, but without personal notice to the husband, who 
had never been within the State, and whose domicile con- 
tinued to be English ; it was held that her re-mar nage in 
America during the lifetime of her husband was invalid in 
England. Had the petitioner been legally domiciled in 
the State which granted the divorce it appears that the 
English courts could have recognized the decree. In this 
class of questions may he placed those which have arisen 
as to the jurisdiction of the court. Here four points are 
mentioned in the English text-hooks as material, viz , 
allegiance, the place of marriage, the place of domicile, and 
the place of the delictum (see Domioile.) The court 
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has asserted its jurisdiction in the following cases : — ^when 
the allegiance and the place of marriage were English^ the 
loom ddicti and domicile foreign ; when the allegiance and 
domicile were English, and the locus conlractus et ddicti 
foreign. It has been held that the court can inquire into 
the validity of a marriage in England between foreigners 
domiciled abroad at the time of the mamage. And when 
the marriage had been solemnized between foreigners in a 
foreign country, and the wife committed adultery abroad, 
the court held itself entitled to dissolve the marriage on 
the petition of the husband then domiciled in England. 
And in an Irish case it was held that the domicile of the 
husband will sustain the jurisdiction of the court over the 
wife though married abroad, always after marriage resident 
abroad, and accused of adultery committed abroad. 

Questions of this sort have frequently arisen in American 
jurisprudence. The different States are to each other in the 
matter of divorce as foreign countries. The learned writer 
to whom we have already referred (Bishop, Mamage and, 
Divorce) formulates the following propositions : — 1. The 
tribunals of a country have no juris^ction in divorce, 
wherever the offence may have occurred, if neither of the 
parties has an actual domicile within its territory; 

2. It is sufficient for one of the parties to be domiciled in 
the country ; both need not be, neither need the citation 
where the domiciled party is plaintiff be served personally 
on the defendant, if such personal service cannot be made; 

3. The place where the offence was committed is immaterial; 

4. The domicile of the parties at the time of the offence is 

immaterial ; 5. It is immaterial under what system of 
divorce laws the marriage was celebrated. The author 
holds that the foregoing doctrines are not in conflict with 
the United States constitution, but that they are made 
binding hy that constitution on the tribunals of all the 
States. It has been pointed out, however, that the fourth 
proposition has been denied by the courts of Pennsylvania 
and ITew Hampshire, which hold that only the courts of 
that country where the parties were domiciled when the 
offence was committed have jurisdiction to dissolve 
marriage for such offence Bishop finally holds that “ if a 
court has jurisdiction in a divorce cause, valid according to 
the law of the State in which it is taken, and not obnoxious 
to principles of inter-State comity, and it pronounces a 
divorce, it is binding on all the other States of the Union. 
If there was the domicile necessary to give the jurisdiction, 
and the defendant appeared to the suit, then the judgment 
would be everywhere in our country of absolute force, both 
as to the status of marriage and as to alimony and other 
lik e property nghts. If the plaintiff only had a domicile, 
and there was no notice to the defendant within the juris- 
diction, then the decree could affect only the plaintiff’s 
status of marriage.” (e. e.) 

DIXMERIE, lIicoiiAS de la. See La Dixmebie. 

Dixon, Geobge (1755-1800?), au English navigator, 
born in 1755, He served under Captain Cook in his third 
expedition, during which he had an opportunity of learning 
the commercial capabilities of the north-west coast of 
America, and was thus prompted to the expedition in con- 
nection with which his own name is celebrated After his 
return from Cook’s expedition he became a captain in the 
royal navy. In 1785 he offered his services to the King 
George’s Sound Company of London in making a minute 
exploration of the north-west coast of America. His offer 
having been accepted, he set sail in the autumn of that 
year in command of the “Queen Charlotte,” — a companion 
ship, the “ King George,” being under the command of 
Captain Portlock. The voyage resulted in the discovery 
of numerous small islands, ports, and bays, of which Queen 
Charlotte’s Island, Port Mulgrave, Norfolk Bay, and 
Dixon’s Archipelago may be named as the most important. 
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Prom North America he sailed to China, where he disposed 
of his cargo. He returned to England in 1788. In the 
following year he published an account of his voyage, 
eutitled A Voyage round the World, but more particularly 
to ih£ JVorth-West Coast of America, the bulk of which con- 
sists of descriptive letters by William Beresford, his super- 
cargo. His own contribution to the work included 
valuable charts and appendices. In 1791 he published 
The Navigator’s Assista7it. He died about 1800. 

DIZFUL, or Desful, formerly known as Anda-el-Mislc, 
a town of Persia, in the province of Khuzistan, 36 miles 
north-west of Shuster, on the right bank of the Shat-el-Diz, 
or Abzal, a tributary of the Karun, and there crossed by 
a fine bndge of twenty arches, the lower part of which is 
of ancient workmanship. It is the principal market of the 
province, and lies in a fertile district, productive of oranges, 
lemons, and indigo The whole vicinity is full of the 
remains of ancient canals and buildings, which afford con- 
clusive proof of former importance ; and Mr Layard 
identified the spot with the castle of Lethe, or Oblivion, 
in which Shapur imprisoned the Armenian monarch 
Arsaces U. The popular identification of the ruins to the 
east with Jundl Shapur he regarded as a mistake. Popula- 
tion about 15,000, 

DMITRIEFF, Ivan Ivanovitch (1 7 60-1837), a Russian 
statesman and poet, was born at his father’s estate in the 
government of Simbirsk. In consequence of the revolt of 
Pugacheff, the family had to flee to St Petersburg, and 
there Ivan was entered at the school of the Semenoff 
Guards, and afterwards obtained a post in the military 
service. On the accession of Paul to the imperial throne 
he quitted the army with the title of colonel ; and his 
appointment as procurator for the senate was soon after re- 
nounced for the position of privy councillor. During the 
four years from 1810 to 1814 he served as minister 
of justice under the emperor Alexander ; but at the close 
of this period he retired into private hfe, and though he 
lived more than twenty years, he never again took office, 
but occupied himself with his literary labours and the 
collection of books and works of art. In the matter of 
language he sided with Karamsin, and did good service hy 
his own pen against the Old Slavonic party. His poems 
inrtude songs, odes, satires, tales, epistles, (fcc,, as well as 
the fables — ^partly original and partly translated from 
Fontaine, Florian, and Arnault — on which his fame 
chiefly rests. Several of his lyrics have become thoroughly 
popular from the readiness with which they can be sung ; 
and a short dmmatico-epic poem on Yermak, the Cossack 
conqueror of Siberia, is well known His writings occupy 
three volumes in the first five editions ; in the 6th (St 
Petersburg, 1823) there are only two. His memoirs, to 
which he devoted the last years of his life, were published 
at Moscow in 1866. 

DMITROFF, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Moscow, 45 miles due north of the city of that name, in 
56’ 21' N. lat. and 37’ 31' E. long., near the river 
Yakhroma, a sub-tributary of the Yolga. Besides the 
Cathedral of the Assumption and Paraskeue, an ancient 
building originally erected as a nunnery, it possesses seven 
churches, a monastery, a hospital, an almshouse, and 
factories for the manufacture of silk, wool, and cotton. 
The inhabiiants also cultivate market-gardens for Moscow, 
and carry on a moderate trade in grain. The e^en^ of 
Dmitroff is due to the grand-duke George Yladimirovitch, 
who happening, during his exile from Kiel^ to receive on 
the spot the news of the birth of his son Demetrius, 
celebrated the event hy founding the (fifcy and assigning 
it as an apanage for his child. Demetrius continued in 
possession till he was himself csiUed to the grand-ducal 
dignity in 1177. In 1304 ^e town was the seat of a 
vn. — 39 
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ducal diet ; in 1656 it was Tisited a ternble pestilence , 
and in the Polish-Lithuaniau invasion it witnessed the 
defeat of Sapieha by Prince Ivan Karukin. Population 
in 1873, 8012 

DJIIIKOVSK, a town of European Ptussia, in the 
government of Orel, near the Nerusa, a sub-tributary of 
the Dnieper, about 57 miles south-west of the town of 
Orel, in 52° 30' 17. lat and 35° 4' 9'^ E. long. It consists 
of about 700 wooden houses, has four churches and 
a hospital, manufactures soap, and deals in grain, hemp, 
linseed od, and tallow Dmitrovsk was founded by 
Demetrius Cantemir, the hospodarof Moldavia, who in 1711 
received from Peter I the district in which it stands in 
compensation for the loss he had sustained in Moldavia ; 
and its first inhabitants consisted of Malo Russian and 
Wallaehian immigrants. Population, 7600. 

DNIEPER, the Eorysthenes of the Greeks, Danapris of 
the Romans, tlzi of the Turks, Eksi of the Tatars, Elice of 
Visconti’s map (13B1), Lerene of Contarini (1437), and 
Luosen of Baptista of Genoa (1514), is one of the most 
important rivers of Europe, ranking after the Volga and 
the Danube. It belongs to Russia, and takes its rise in the 
government of Smolensk, in a swampy district at the foot 
of the Valdai Hills, not far from the sources of the Volga 
and the Dwina, in 55° 52' N lat. and 33° 41' E. long 
Its length is about 11,000 miles, and it drains an area of 
242,000 square miles, which supports a population of 
upwards of twelve million inhabitants In the fiist part 
of its course, which may be said to end at Dorogobush, it 
flows through an uudukting country of Carboniferous for- 
mation ; in the second it passes west to Orsha, south 
through the great fertile plain of Kisheneff and ChernigofP, 
and then south-east across the rocky steppe of the Ukraine 
to Ekaterinoalaff. About 45 miles south of this town it 
Las to force its way a.cros3 the same granitic offshoot of the 
Carpathian Mountains which interrupts the course of the 
Dniester and the Bug, and for a dnstanee of about 40 miles 
rapid succeeds rapid. The whole fall of the river in that 
space is 155 feet, — the greatest of the ten distinctly marked 
rapids, that at Nenasitetz, having an average of 3 inches 
in every 50 feet, and the smallest, or the Zeshni Porog, 
about If fchs of an inch in the same distance. The river 
having got clear of the rocks continues soath-west through 
the grassy plams of Kherson, and Tauris, and enters the 
Black Sea by means of a considerable estuary in 46° 21' 
N. lat. and 32° 20' E, long. The navigation of the 
Dnieper extends as far up as Dorogobush, where the depth 
13 about 12 feet, and rafts are floated down from the higher 
reaches. About the town of Smolensk the breadth is 455 
feet, at the confluence of the Pnpet 1400, and in some 
parts of the Ekaterinoslaff district as much as 7000. In 
the course above the rapids the channel varies very greatly 
in nature and depth, aud it is not unfrequently inter- 
rupted by shallows, no fewer than 55 being counted in the 
Kieff government alone. The rapids, or porogs, form 
a serious obstacle to navigation, it is only for a few weeks, 
when the river is in flood, that they are passable, and even 
then the venture is not without risk, and can only be un- 
dertaken with the assistance of the special pilots, who to 
the number of 2000 or 3000 have established themselves at 
LotmanskayarKamenka and other places in the neighbour- 
hood. As early as 1732 an attempt was made to improve 
the channel, and extensive operations have since been 
earned on from time to time. A canal, which ultimately 
proved too^ small for use, was constructed at Nenasitetz in 
1780 at private expense ; blastings were employed in 1798 
pd 1799 at various parts by Generals Besh and DevoJan ; 
in 1805 a canal was formed at Kaindatzki, and the channel 
rectified at Sursk; by 1807 a new canal was completed at 
Nenasitetz ; in 1833 a passage was cleared through the 
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Starokaindatzki Porog , and in the period from 1843 to 
1853 a whole senes of ameliorations were effected. The 
result has been not only greatly to diminish the dangers of 
the natural channel, but also to furnish a series of artifi- 
cial canals by which vessels can make their way when the 
water is too low in the river. Between 1852 and 1857, 
277 vessels and 674 rafts passed the rapids annually ; and 
only 4 of these vessels came to grief. Within recent 
years the water in the river has beeu unusually low, but 
it is expected that the draining of the Pmsk marshes 
may remedy the evil. Of the tributaries of the Dnieper 
the following are navdgable, — the Berezina and the 
Pripet from the right, and the Merea and Sozh and the 
Borona and Desna from the left. In the upper parts of the 
river the fisheries are not of sufficient importance to consti- 
tute a separate occupation , but m the estuary they attract 
a large concourse of people from the neighbouring govern- 
ments, and form almost the sole means of subsistence for 
the Swedish colonists At Kieff the river is free from i ce 
on an average 267 days in the year, at Ekaterinoslaff 274, 
and at Kherson from 280 to 285 
DNIESTER, the Tyras of the classical authors, and the 
Turk of the Turks, a river of south-eastern Europe belong- 
ing to the basin of the Black Sea It takes its rise on the 
northern slope of the Carpathian Mountains in the Sambor 
circle of Galicia, and belongs for the first 330 miles of its 
course to Austrian, for the remaining 600 to Russian terri- 
tory. In its excessive meandering it frequently almost 
returns to the same spot ; for example, while the actual 
distance from Turunchuk to Mayakoff is about 33 
miles, the development of the river would require about 
133. At the same time, as the average fall is from 
25 to 26 inches in the mile, the current in most parts 
even during low water is pretty rapid, the mean late 
per hour being calculated at 8638 feet The average 
width of the channel is from 560 to 700 feet, bub in 
some places it attains as much as 1400 feet, the depth 
is various and changeable The banks are usually about 
3500 feet apart, but in certain reaches approach each 
other so as to leave room for nothing hut the actual bed , 
their average height above the water in the Bessarabian 
portion is 350 feet The principal interruption in the 
navigable portion of the river, besides the somewhat exten- 
sive shallows, IS occasioned by a granitic spur from the 
Carpathians, and bears the name of the Yampolskie Porogi, 
or Yampol Rapids. For ordinary river-craft the passage 
of these rapids is rendered possible, but not free from 
danger, by a natural channel on the left side, and a larger 
and deeper artificial channel on the right , for steam-boats 
they form an insuperable barrier. The river falls mto the sea 
by several shallow arms, of which the most important has a 
depth of only 2^ feet near its mouth , but the Turunchuk, 
an independent stream, disemboguing in the neighbourhood, 
has a depth of 7 or 8 feet, and is connected with the main 
channel of the Dniester by the Surovtzoff canal, so named 
after the merchant at whose expense it was constructed 
There are two periodical floods in the river,- — the first and 
greatest caused by the breaking up of the ice, and occurring 
iu the latter part of February or in March , and the second, 
due to the melting of the snows of the Carpathians, and 
consequently taking place about June. The spring flood 
raises the level of the water 20 feet, and pours along so 
violent a current that large blocks of stone are drifted from 
their position , towards the mouth of the river gardens and 
vineyards are submerged, aud the surface of the stream 
measures from four to six miles across In some years the 
general state of the water is so low that navigation is pos- 
sible only for three or four weeks, while in other years it is so 
high that navigation continues without interruption. Steam- 
boat traffic was introduced in the lower reaches in 1 840, when 
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the gorerament vessel “ Pnnce YorontzofF” began to make 
regular trips between Ovidiopol and Akerman ; and since 
that date it has acquired very considerable dimensions. 
The fisheries of the estuary are of some importance, 
and the lakes which are formed by the inundations of the 
valley furnish a valuable addition to the diet of the people 
in the shape of carp, pike, and tench. The principal towns 
on the river are Sambor, Khotin, Mohileff, Dubossan, 
Grigonopol, Bender, Tiraspol, and Akerman ; its tributaries 
are numerous, but not of individual importance. 

DOAB, or Duab, or Dooab, a name, like the Greek 
Mesopotamia, applicable, according to its derivation (do, 
two. and ab, river), to the stretch of country lying 
between any two rivers, as the Baree Doab between the 
Sutlej and the Eavee, or the Eeechna Doab between the i 
Eavee and the Chenab, but frequently employed, without 
any distinctive adjunct, as the proper name for the region 
between the Ganges and its great tributary the Jumna. 
In like manner the designation of Doab Canal is given to 
the artificial channel which breaks off from the Jumna j 
near Fyzabad, and flows almost parallel with the river tiH I 
It reunites with it at Delhi. j 

DOBELL, Sydney (1824—1874), a distinguished Engbsh 
poet, born on the 5th of April 1824 at Cranbrook, Kent, 
was sprung from an old Sussex family, noted for its stanncb 
loyalty in the struggle between the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads His father, John Dobell, who wrote a pamphlet on 
Government, was a wine merchant at Cheltenham , his 
mother was a daughter of Samuel Thompson, a famous 
political reformer When Dobell was twelve years old, the 
family went to Gloucestershire ; and the poet, ever after, 
with occasional breaks, kept up his connection with the 
district. He was educated privately, and never attended 
either school or university. He refers to this in some 
precocious lines, in imitation of Chaucer, dating from his 
eighteenth year. In 1844 he married Emily Fordham, a 
lady of an old county family in Cambridgeshire. Chelten- 
ham was, for the most part, his home in those early yeais, 
as his father’s busmess had to be carried on ; but the 
summer was often spent in the country. Daring this 
period his poetic vein flowed freely. He wrote a number 
of minor poems instinct with a passionate desire for political 
reform. The Roman was also in progress, and was written 
mainly among the Cotswolds. It appear^ in 1850, under 
the nom de flume of Sydney Yendys. Hext year he 
travelled through Switzerland with his wife ; and, after 
his return, he formed friendships with Robert Browning, 
Philip Bailey, George Macdonald, Emanuel Deutsch, Lord 
Houghton, Euskin, Holman Hunt, Mazzini, Tennyson, and 
Carlyle, and conducted an interesting correspondence with 
Charlotte Bronte. His second large poem, Balder, written 
partly at Coxhorne, partly among the Alps, and finished at 
Amberley Hall, appeared in 1854 The three following 
years were spent in Scotland — the winters in Edinburgh, 
the summers in the Highlands. Here he endeared himself 
to an entirely new circle, including Dr J ohn Brown, Dr 
Hanna, Hugh Miller, Sir Hoel Patou, Sir James 7. 
Simpson, and Professor and Mrs Blackie. Perhaps 
his dearest friend at this time was Alexander Smith, in 
company with whom he published, in 1855, a number 
of sonnets on the Crimean War, which were followed by a 
volume on UTigland in Time of War, The delivery of an 
elaborate lecture on the “ Nature of Poetry ” to the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, in April 1857, 
seriously injured Dobell's chest. Accordingly he spent the 
winters of the four following years in the Isle of Wight , 
and, after 1862, the winter generally found him on the 
Continent, the summer in Gloucestershire On one occa- 
sion, while near Naples, he fell through a thin crust 
-of earth into some underground works, to a depth of about 
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12 feet. This accident proved injunous to his health ; and, 
in 1869, a mare, which he was trying to break, fell and 
rolled over with him. After this he was, more or less, an 
invalid, and lived in Gloucestershire, preserving his admi- 
ration for natural beauty, his keen interest in public affairs, 
his sunny sweetness of temper, aud deep religious feeling, 
till his death in 1874. 

As a poet Dobell belongs to the “ spasmodic school,” as 
it was happily named by Professor Aytoun, who parodied 
its style in Fir'mil%an The epithet, however, was first 
applied by Carlyle to Byron The school includes the Rev. 
George Gilfillan, Philip James Bailey, Sfcanyan Bigg, 
Dobell, Alexander Smith, and, according to some critics, 
Gerald Massey, It is characterized by an under-current 
of discontent with the mystery of existence, by vain effort, 
unrewarded struggle, sceptical unrest, and an uneasy strain- 
ing after some incomprehensible end. It thus faithfully 
reflects a prevalent phase of 19th century thought, and con- 
sequently is a perfectly legitimate exercise of the muse. 
Poetry of this kind is marked by an excess of metaphor, 
which darkens rather than illustrates, and a general extra- 
vagance of language, On the other hand, it manifests a 
freshness and originality, and a rich natural beauty, not 
often found in more conventional writmgs. In this school 
Dobell shares with Bailey the foremost place, and his genius 
received early recognition from the Rev George Gilfillan. 
He is possessed by his ideal of what a poet ought to be. 
An intensely earnest spirit pervades all his works j and, 
like Milton and Wordsworth, he has no humour. We 
sometimes meet, in his writings, conceits and obscurities 
which remind us of Cowley and Donne ; and still oftener 
his intellectual subtlety, gorgeous imagery, and exquisite 
lyrics recall Shelley. The Roman, a poem dedicated to the 
interests of political liberty in Italy, is marked by pathos, 
energy, and passionate love of freedom , and its clear vivid 
style enchains the reader throughout. His treatment of 
the Colosseum has been compared, not unfavourably, with 
Byron’s. The faults of the work arise almost entirely from 
the author’s embarrassment in dealing with his own riches. 
The drama, too, is overlaid vpith monologue, which is 
earned to such a dreary excess in B(ddei — a poem so 
intensely subjectave as to fail utterly in human interest 
The gloomy egotism of the moody hero wearies most 
readers, but is relieved, from time to time, by some of the 
finest descriptions of nature in English poetry, by Amy’s 
exquisitely touching songs, and by grander passages than 
any to he found in The Roman There is a distinct falhug 
off, however, in purity of style. The purpose of Balder 
has been strangely misunderstood by many critics ; and 
some have actually identified the hero with the author. 
The object of the book is to show the evil moral effects of 
egotism and a lust for power on a man of genius. The pas- 
sage onChamouni is unsurpassed even by Coleridge. Balder, 
still more than his other poems, manifests Dobell’s wealth of 
thought, as well as the prodig^ richness of his imagery. 

Thigland in Time of War is the most pleasing of Dobell’s 
works, and allows his lyrical impulse full scope. The book 
is steeped in passion, and gives faithful and poetical, 
because thoroughly simple, expression to the feelings of 
many English hearts at the time. In all Dobell’s poems a 
great fondness for alliteration is observable. 

His chief prose writings have been collected and edited 
with an introductory note by Professor Nichol (Thoughts 
on Art, Philosophy, and Religion. London ; Smith, Elder, 
and Co., 1876.) The lecture ou the “Nature of Aetry ” 
IS an elaborate disquisition, in which a perfect poem is 
defined as “ the perfect expression of a perfect human 
mind.” In his pamphlet on R^orm, he maintains “ that 
a just national repzesentation is such as represents the 
nation at its efficient durable best.” In his memoranda for 
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a projected play, the character of the cardinal is finely con- 
ceived. He is to have no element not common to all 
men and no element common to all men, — a life such 
as every man lead but no man does lead, — ^in which 

the things done are noi those which men do rarely, but the 
common acts of men done in a rare spint.” Dobell’s prose 
writings are studded with such suggestive sentences as we 
have quoted. The singular truth of his observations of 
nature is well seen in his description of the “ Symptoms ot 
the Dissolution of Night ” {ThovgTds, p. 83.) His prose 
style lacks simplicity, both in the mdividual words used 
and in the structure of the sentences. The classical element 
is much too piommenb m his vocabulary In bis religious 
views, Dobell was a Christian of the Broad Church type. 
Socially he was one of the most amiable and true-hearted 
of men. He will long be remembered as an admirable 
song-writer, a suggestive and original thinker, and an 
ardent lover of political liberty. The standard edition of 
his poems is edited by Professor Nichol of Glasgow 
University, who has prefixed to the work a beautifully 
written life. (t. gl) 

DOBELN, a town of Saxony, in the circle of Leipsic, 
and 35 miles to the south-east of that town, standing partly 
on an island formed by the Mulde. It is the centre of a 
considerable corn trade. The manufactures are cloth, 
cordwain and other leather, shoes, hats, belts lacquered 
tin ware, agricultural and weighmg machines, and cigars. 
Population, 10,969 in 1875. 

DOBEKAN, or Dobbekan, a market town of Northern 
Germany, in the grand duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
about two miles from the shores of the Baltic, and seven 
west of Eostock. Besides the ruins of a Cistercian abbey 
founded by Pribislav IL in 1173, and secularized in 1552, 
it possesses a church of the 14th century, which ranks as 
one of the finest in Northern Germany, a grand-ducal 
palace, a theatre, an exchange, and a concert-room. In 
1793 Duke Fr^erick Francis caused the first seaside 
watering-place in Germany to be established on the neigh- 
bouring coast, at the spot where the Heiliger Damm, a 
great bank of rocks about 1000 feet broad and 15 feet 
high, stretches out into the sea and forms an excellent 
bathing ground. Though no longer so popular as in the 
early part of the century, it is still frequented. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town three mineral springs 
were discovered in 1829 — one sulphurous, a second saline, 
and the third chalybeate. Population in 1875, 3866. 

DOBKENTEI, Gaboe (ie., Gabeiel) (1786-1851), an 
Hungarian philologist and antiquary, was bom at 
Nagyszollds in 1786. He completed his studies at the 
universities of Wittenberg and Leipsic, and was afterwards 
engaged as a tutor in Transylvania, At this period he 
originated and edited the Erdelyi Muzeum, which, not- 
withstanding its important influence on the development of 
the Magyar language and literature, soon failed for want of 
support. In 1820 Dobrentei settled at Pesth, and there 
he spent the rest of his life. He held various official posts, 
but- continued zealously to pursue the studies for which he 
had early shown a strong preference His great work is 
the Ancient Monuments of the Magyar Language {Regi 
Magyar Myelvemliheh), the editing of which was intrusted 
to him by the Hungarian Academy The first volume 
was published in 1838 and the fifth was in course of 
prepaiation at the time of his death. Dobrentei was one 
of the twenty-two scholars appointed in 1825 to plan and 
organize, under the presidency of Count Teleki, the 
Hungarian Academy. In addition to his great work he 
wrote many valuable papers on historical and philological 
subjects, and many biographical notices of eminent 
Hu^^mns, These appeared in the Hungarian translation 
of ‘Brockhaus’s Oonversatiozis-Lexihon. He translated into 
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Hungarian Macbeth and other plays of Shakespeare, several 
of Schdler’s tragedies, and Moli^re’s Avare, and wrote 
several original poems. His article on “ Magyar Litera- 
ture" in the Conversations-Lexihon was translated into 
English. Dobrentei does not appear to have taken any 
part in the revolutionary movement of 1848. He died at 
his country house, near Pesth, March 28, 1851. 

DOBRIZHOFFER, Maetin (1717-1791;, a Roman 
Catholic missionary, whose fame is preserved by the 
historical interest and the literary character of his narrative. 
Born at Gratz, in Styria, he joined the Society of Jesus in 
1736, and in 1749 proceeded to Paraguay, where for 
eighteen years, first among the Guaranis, and latterly 
among the Abipones, he continued with steadfast devotion 
and easy cheerfulness to discharge the difficult and hazardous 
duties of his profession. Returning to Europe on the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from South America, he settled at 
Vienna, obtained the patronage, or rather the friendship, of 
Maria Theresa, survived the extinction of his order, com- 
posed the history of his mission, and died on July 17, 
1791. His histoiy appeared at Vienna in 1784, in the 
author’s own Latin, and in a German translation by 
Professor Krail of the university of Pesth. Of the contents 
of the work some idea may be obtained from its extended 
title — Historia de Ahiponibus, Equestri Bellicosaque 
Paraquarioe Nations, locupletata Copiom Barhararum 
Gentium Urhium, Fluminum, Ferarum, Amphibiorum, 
Insedorum, Serpentium prceeipziorum, Piscium, Avium, 
Arborum, Plantarzm aliar unique ejusdxm Provineice Pro- 
'prietatum ObservaUombm. The “hvely singularity" 
and garrulous quainfcness of the style could only be dis- 
played by lengthened quotation. In 1822 there appeared 
in London an anonymous (not altogether complete) transla- 
tion, which has not unfrequently been ascribed to Southey, 
but was really tbe work of Sara Coleridge, who, while stfll 
in her teens, had undertaken the task to defray the college 
expenses of one of her brothers. To the youthful translator 
a delicate compliment was paid by Southey in the third 
canto of his Tale of Paraguay, the story of which was 
derived from the pages of Dobrizhofier’s narrative : — 
“And if he could m Merlin’s glass have seen 
By whom his tomes to speak our tongue were taught, 

The old man would hare felt as pleased, I ween, 

As when he won the ear of that great Empress Queen.” 

DOBROWSKY, Joseph (1753-1829), one of the 
earliest and greatest of Slavonic philologers, was born of 
Bohemian parentage at Gjermet, near Raab, in Hungary. 
He received his first education in the German school at 
Bischofteinitz, made his first acquaintance with Bohemian 
at the Deutschbrod gymnasium, studied for some time 
under the Jesuits at Klattau, and then proceeded to the 
university of Prague. In 1772 he was admitted among the 
Jesuits at Bninn ; but on the dissolution of the order in 
1773 he returned to Prague to study theology. After 
holding for some time the office of tutor in the family of 
Count Nostitz, he obtained an appointment first as vice- 
rector, and then as rector, in the general seminary at 
Hradisch ; but in 1790 he lost his post through the aboli- 
tion of the seminaries throughout Austria, and returned as 
a guest to the house of the count. In 1792 he was com- 
missioned by the Bohemian Academy of Sciences to visit 
Stockholm, Abo, Petersburg, and Moscow in search of the 
manuscripts which had been scattered by the Thirty Years' 
War; and on his return he accompanied Count Nostitz to 
Switzerland and Italy. His reason began to give way m 
1795, and in 1801 he had to be confined in a lunatic 
asylum, but by 1803 he had completely recovered. The 
rest of Ms life was mainly spent either in Prague or at the 
country-seats of his friends Counts Nostitz and Czernin , 
but his death took place at Briinn, whither hie had gone in 
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1828 to make investigations in the libraiy. mile his 
fame rests chiefly on his philological labours, his botamcal 
studies are not without value in the history of the science. 
The following is a list of his more important works ; and it 
wiE be observed that, dealing, as they do, with Slavonic 
subjects, they are aE composed in Latin or German ; 

Fragraentum Pragens^ evangehi S. Marci, vulgo auiograpM, 
17/8; a periodical for Bohemian and Moravian Literature, 1780- 
1787 , Sariptores Bcrum BoKemicarum, 2 vols. 1733 ; GesehieJUe 
der bohm Sprache und cdtem L^ieratur, 1792 ; Ihe BiUswmkeit 
der Sprcuhe, 1799 ; a BeuifcMohm. Worterhfch compiled 

in collaboratioii with Lesehka, Pachraayer, and Hanka, 1802-1821 ■ 
Fnimirf £iTies Pjflawunsysteins nach Zahlen und. Verhcdimssenl 
1802 , Glagohtica, 1807 ; Zehrgehaude der bohm. Sprache, 1809 
InsMutimeshngucaslaviccediaJediveieris, 1822; Fntwurf zueinem 
allgerrmner Etymologikon der slaw. Sprachen, 1813 , Slowanka 
zurKmntniss der slav. Literatur, 1814 ; and a cntical edition of 
Jordanes,^eiee5ns QeiieU, torVertz'&MonumeTvtaQermaTvicehistorica. 
See Palaeky, J. DdbrowsTcy's Leheu und geUhrtes WirTceti, 1833. 

DOBRUD J A, or Dobettdscha, in Bulgarian Dobritch, 
is the distnct lying between the Black Sea and the lower 
reaches of the Danube, by which it is separated from 
Roumania. The southern part of its area of 2900 square 
miles is occupied by au irregular steppe stretching north 
from the Balkan range j while the northern belongs to the 
aEuvial tract produced by the action of the river. The 
predominant element in its heterogeneous population, which 
is estimated at 160,000, consists of the Tatars, whose num- 
bers have been greatly augmented by immigration since 
1859 ; but there are also Turks, Bulgarians, Roumanians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Germans, and Lews, and aU the various 
natiou^ties remain strikingly distinct, and usuaEy occupy 
more or less exclusively their separate settlements. The 
principal places in the Dobrudja are Bassova, Hirsova, 
Matchin, Isakcha, and Tulcha on the Danube ; Babadagh 
towards the north, which was formerly regarded as the 
chief town of the district; Kustendji, Mangalia, and 
Beltchik on the coast , Basardjik towards the south and 
some distance inland; and, finaEy, the new Tatar city of 
Medjidia, which has sprung up since 1860 on the raUway 
between Tchernavoda and Kustendji. The strategical 
importance of the Dobrudja was recognized by the 
Romans, who in the reign of Trajan built a line of fortifica- 
tions from the river near Rassova to the coast near 
Kustendji ; and in modern times it has beeu more than 
once utilized, especially during the Russian invasions of 
1828, 1854, and 1877. See Peters, Grundlinien mr Geo- 
graphie und Geologic der Dobrndscha, Vienna, 1867-1868 

DOBSCHAU, or Dobsina, a town of Northern Hungary, 
in the comitat of Gbmor, on the Dobsina. In the vicinily 
are mines of iron, copper, cobalt, and mercury. Population, 
5505 in 1869. 

DOBSON, William (1610—1646), an English portrait 
and historical pain ter, b orn at London in 1610, His father 
was master of the Alienation Office, but by his improvi- 
dence had fallen into reduced circumstances. The son was 
accordingly bound an apprentice to Peak, a stationer and 
picture dealer in Holborn Bridge ; and while in his 
employment he began to copy the pictures of Titian and 
Vandyck, whose manner he ever after retained. He also 
took portraits from life under the advice and instruction of 
Francis Cleyn, a German artist of considerable repute. 
Vandyck, happening to pass a shop in Snow Hill where 
one of Dobson’s pictures was exposed, sought out the artist, 
and presented him to Charles I,, who took Dobson under 
his protection, and not only sat to him several times for 
his own portrait, but caused the prince of Wales, Prince 
Rupert, and many others, to do the same. The king 
a high opinion of his artistic abEity, styled him the English 
Tintoret, and appointed him sergeant-painter on the death 
of Vandyck. After the faE of Charles, Dobson was 
reduced to great poverty, and fell into dissolute habits. 
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He died at the early age of tbirty-six. ExceEent examples 
of Dobson’s portraits are to be seen at Blenheim, Chata- 
worth, and several other country seats throughout England, 
The head in the DecoEation of St John the Baptist at 
WEton is said to be a portrait of Prince Rupert 

DOCET^ (from Soksiv, to appear), a name appEed to 
those heretics in the early Christian church who held that 
Christ, during his life, had not a real or natural, but only 
an apparent or phantom body. Other explanations of the 
So/oyo-is, or appearance, have, however, been suggested, and 
in the absence of any statement by those who first used the 
word of the grounds on which they did so, it is impossible 
to determine between them with certainty. The name 
Docetae is used by Clement of Alexandria as the designation 
of a distinct sect, of which he says that JuEus Cassianus 
was the founder. Docetism, however, undoubtedly existed 
before the time of Cassianus. The origin of the heresy is 
to be sought m the Greek, Alexandrine, and Oriental philo- 
sophizing about the imperfection or rather the essential 
impurity of matter. Traces of a Jewish Docetism are to 
be found in Philo , and m the Christian form it is generally 
supposed to be combated in the writings of John, and more 
formaEy in the epistles of Ignatius It differed much in 
its complexion according to the points of view adopted 
by the different authors. Among the Gnostics and 
Manichaeans it existed in its most developed type, and in 
a milder form it is to be found even in the writings of tbe 
orthodox teachers. The more thoroughgoing Docetse 
assumed the position that Christ was born without any 
participation of matter ; and that all the acts and sufferings 
of his human life, including the crucifixion, were only- 
apparent They denied, accordingly, the resurrection and 
the ascent into heaven. To this cl^s belonged Dositheus, 
Satuminus, Cerdo, Marcion, and their followers, the 
Ophites, Manichaeans, and others. The other, or milder 
school of Docetse, attributed to Christ an ethereal and 
heavenly mstead of a truly human body. Amongst these 
were V^entinus, Bardesanes, BasEides Tatianus, and their 
foEowers. They varied considerably in tbeir estimation of 
the share which this body had in the real actions and 
sufferings of Christ, Clement and Origen, at the head of 
the Alexandrian school, took a somewhat subtle view of the 
incarnation, and Docetism pervades tbeir controversies with 
the Monophysites. Docetic tendencies have also been 
developed in later periods of the church’s history, as for 
example by the PrisciEiauists and the Bogomiles, and also 
since the Reformation by Jacob Boehme, Menno Simouis, 
and a smaU fraction of the Anabaptists Docetism springs 
from the same roots as Gnosticism, and the Gnostics 
geueraEy held Docetic views. Accordingly, for a fuller 
account of the principles out of which Docetism arose, and 
of the various modifications it assumed, the reader is 
referred to the article Gnostioism. See also the articles 
on the leading Docetse mentioned above. 

DOCK, the name applied to the plants constituting the 
section I^pcethnm of the genus Rwmeso, and natural order 
Polygonacem. The leaves of the docks are pinnate-veined, 
and are never sagittate or hastate , the flowers, which are 
arranged in two to five rows, in alternate fascicles similar 
to whorls, are geueraEy perfect, and have three free styles, 
nmltifid stigmas, six stamens, and the three inner perianth- 
segments or petals in some cases tuberded ; the frmt is an 
achene (see vol iv. p. 150). In the Common or Broad- 
leaved Dock, Bumex ohtusyfolius, the flower-stem is erect, 
branching, and 18 inches to 3 feet high, with large radical 
leaves, heart-shaped at: the base, and more or less blunt ; 
the other leaves are more pointed and have shorter stalks. 
The whorls are many-flowered, dose to the stem, and 
mostly leafless. The root is many-headed, black externally, 
and yeUow within. The flowers appear from June to 
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August. In autumn the whole plant may become of a 
bnght red colour. It is a troublesome weed, common by 
roadsides and in fields, pastures, and waste places through- 
out Europe. Au infusion of its root has been used as a 
remedy for ichthyosis , in large quantities it acts as a 
purgative. The powdered root is aometimea employed as 
a dentifrice. The Great Water Dock, R. Hydtolaj^thujtif 
believed to be the Jieiba britannica of Pliny ixv. 

6), is a tail-growing species , its root is used as an antiscor- 
butic. The root of the Curled Dock, R. crispns, affords an 
oiutment and decoction reputed to be cures for scabies j and 
the seeds of the same species have been found efdcacious in 
dysentery. Other Bntisb species are the Sharp Dock, R. 
conglomerata, the root of which has been employed in 
dyeing; the Bloody-veined Dock, or Bloodwort, E. 
sanguineus ; the Yellow Marsh Dock, R. palustris ; the 
Piddle Dock, R.pulcher ; the Golden Dock, R, mariiimus; 
the Gramlesa Curled Dock, R. domesticus ( = aquaticus) ; 
and the Meadow Dock, R. pratensis. The naturahzed 
species, R. alpinits, or “ Monk’s Rhubarb,” was early cul- 
tivated in Great Britain, and was accounted an excellent 
remedy for ague. 

DOCK. See Harboues. 

DOCKYARDS. Previously to the reign of Henry 
Till., the kings of England had neither naval arsenals nor 
dockyards, nor any regular establishment of civil or naval 
officers to provide ships of war, or to man them; they 
had admirals, however, possessing a high jurisdiction and 
very great power (see the article ADUiEAii). There are 
strong evidences of the existence of dockyards, or of 
something answering thereto, at very early dates, at Rye, 
Shoreham, and Wmchelsea. In November 1243 the 
sheriff of Sussex was ordered to enlarge the house at Rye 
in which the king’s galleys were kept, so that it might 
contain seven galleys. In 1238 the keepers of some of the 
king’s galleys were directed to cause those vessels to he 
breamed, and a house to he built at Winchelsea for their 
safe custody. In 1254 the bailiffs of Winchelsea and Eye 
were ordered to repair the buildings in which the king's 
galleys were kept at Rye At Portsmouth and at 
Southampton there seem to have been at all times dep6ts 
both for ships and stores, though there was no regular 
dockyard at Portsmouth till the reign of Henry TTH. It 
would appear, from a very curious poem in Hakluyt’s 
Collection^ called The Polide of Keeping the Sea, that Henry 
T. had ships, officers, and men exclusively appropriated 
to his service, and independently of those wMch the Cinque 
Ports were bound, and the other ports were occasionally 
called upon, to furnish on any emergency. By this poem 
it also appears that Little Hampton, unfit as it now is, was 
the port at which Henry built 

iis great Droimons 

Which, passed other great shippes of the commoiis 
The “ dromion,” dromon,” or " dromedary,” was a 
large war ship, the prototype of which was furnished by 
the Saracens. Roger de Hoveden, Richard of Devizes, and 
Peter de Longtoft celebrate the struggle which Richard I., 
in the "Trench the Mer,” on his way to Palestine, had 
with a huge dromon, — " a marvellous ship ! a ship than 
which, except Noah’s ship, none greater was ever read of.” 
This vessel had three masts, was very high out of the 
water, and is said to have had 1500 men on board. It 
required the united force of the king’s galleys, and an 
obstinate ffghfc, to capture the dromon. 

The foundation of a regular navy, by the estahlishment 
of dockyards, and the formation of a hoard, consisting of 
certain cominissioners for the management of its affairs, 
WM first laid by Henry TTH. , and the first dockyard 
erected during his reign was that of Woolwich. Those of 
Portsmouth, Deptford, Chatham, and Sheerness followed | 
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in succession. Plymouth was founded by William ITL 
Pembroke was established in 1814, a small yard having 
previously existed at Milford. 

From the first estahlishment of the dockyards to the 
present time, most of them have gradually been enlarged 
and improved by a succession of expedients and make- 
shifts, which answered the purposes of the moment ; but 
the best of them have not possessed those conveniences and 
advantages which might be obtained from a dockyard 
systematically laid out on a nniform and consistent plan, 
with its wharfs, basins, docks, slips, magazines, and work- 
shops arranged according to certain fixed principles, cal- 
culated to produce convenience, economy, and despatch. 

Neither at the time when our dockyards were first estab- 
lished, nor at any subsequent periods of their enlargement, 
could it have been foreseen what incalculable advantages 
would one day be derived from the substitution of macMnery 
for human labour ; and without a reference to this vast im- 
provement in all mechanical operations, it could not be 
expected that any provision would be made for its future 
introduction ; on the contrary, the docks and slips, the 
workshops and storehouses, were successively built at 
random, and placed wherever a vacant space would most 
conveniently admit them, and in such a manner as in most 
cases to render the subsequent introduction of machmery 
and railways, and those various contrivances found in large 
private manufacturing establishments, quite impossible, 
even in the most commodious of Her Majesty’s dockyards. 

From a brief description of the royal dockyards as they 
now stand a general idea may be formed of their several 
capacities, advantages, and defects. Taking them in suc- 
cession, according to their vicinity to the capital, the first is 

DapTFOBD. — Deptford dockyard was first established 
about the year 1513, and continued to be a building yard, 
as well as a large dep&t for naval stores, until 1869, when 
it was closed as a building yard in pursuance of a recom- 
mendation of a committee of the House of Commons, which 
reported in 1864. The increasing size of ships of war 
rendered the yard unsuitable for any but the smaller types 
of vessels, while the continuous deposits of river mud, not 
only along the frontage but also in the docks and basins, 
rendered it a costly aud decreasingly valuable place of 
construction. It had an interesting history. Not only 
were some of the most celebrated ships of the navy built 
there, but during the Great Plague the office of the 
Admiralty was removed thither from Seething Lane. Peter 
the Great worked in the yard as a shipwright, dwelling the 
while at Sayes Court, the residence of Evelyn, the author of 
Sylvia and of the diary not less famous than Pepys’s. 
Evelyn was the grantee of some of the ground on which 
the dockyard stood, for no other consideration than that 
there should always be a keel laid down in the yard. Queen 
Elizabeth’s Admiralty officials were at one time resident 
at Deptford ; and thither went the queen in 1580 to confer 
the honour of knighthood on Sir Francis Drake, and to dine 
with him on board the ship in which he had circum- 
navigated the world. 

Though closed as a building yard in 1869, in accordance 
with the recommendation of a committee of the House of 
Commons, part of the establishment, with suitable store- 
houses, was retained as a dep6t for naval stores, and as the 
one place from which shipments of stores to naval depots 
abroad, should be made. Of the residue, part was sold to 
Mr Evelyn, who made the purchased part into a recreation 
ground for the Deptford people, and gave it to them. The 
rest was sold for a metropolitan meat market to the 
Corporation of London. When intact the front or wharf 
wall of this dockyard, facing the Thames, was about 1700 
feet in length, and the mean breadth of the yard 650 feet , 
the superficial content about 30 acres. It had three slips 
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for aMps of tlie line on the face next tiie river j and two 
for smaller vessels, which launched into a basin or wet 
dock, 260 by 220 feet. There were also three dry docks, — 
one of them a double dock, communicating with the 
Thames, and the other a smaller one, opening into the 
basin. The number of men employed in this yard, in time 
of war, was about 1500, of whom one-half were shipwrights 
and artificers, and the other half labourers. There were, 
besides, 18 or 20 teams of 4 horses each, to drag timber 
and heavy stores. 

The proximity of Deptford yard to the capital is of great 
importance, in the convenience it affords for receiving from 
this great mart all the home manufactures and products 
which may be purchased for the use of the navy. It is 
the general magazine of stores and necessaries for the fleet, 
whence they are shipped off, as occasion requires, to the 
home yards, the outports, and the foreign stations, in 
store-ships, transports, coasting sloops, lighters, and 
launches, according to the distance they have to be sent. 

The management of Deptford naval store yard is now 
merged in that of the victualling yard, a most complete 
estabhshment of its kind. TiU 1869 this management 
comprised a naval captain superintendent, with a master in 
the navy as his assistant. Under them a storekeeper, a 
store receiver, an accountant, an inspector of stores, and 
their respective staffs, conducted the administrative duties 
of the place. In 1869 the Board of Admiralty, in 
accordance with the recommendations of a departmental 
committee, abolished the offices of captain superintendent 
and master attendant, and placed the establishment under 
the civilian management of the storekeeper. The naval 
superintendents were appointed for five years, and after 
that time were withdrawn to make way for others. The 
superintending storekeeper is appointed as a permanent 
officer, and under bi7n experience is accumulated and 
applied in aU the manufactories and other business depart- 
ments of the yard. The manufactures conducted by and 
for the Government at Deptford comprise biscuit making on 
such a scale as to supply, with the yield of the victualing 
yards at Gosport and Plymouth, biscuit enough for the whole 
navy, and also chocolate making, mustard making, flour 
grindmg, and the operations of a large cooperage. Most 
of the salt beef required for the navy is salted and put up 
there. Deptford maybe called the heart of the victualling 
service. Prom its stores are shipped the whole of the con- 
signments required for replenishment of dep&ts abroad, as 
well as the requirements of the other two victualling yards 
in England, except that at the last-named the supplies of 
biscuits and flour are provided on the spot The number 
of men employed at Deptford necessarily varies. During 
war upwards of a thousand men are required. The space 
occupied by the victualling yard is about 1 9 acres. There is 
a river frontage of 1700 feet, and a mean depth of 1000 feet. 

In 1877 there are employed in the naval store and 
victualling yard at Deptford 268 men on the establishment, 
and 390 men on the hired list, at a cost of .£25,847. 

WooLWioH Dooktard. — This no lo:^er exists as a naval 
station. Though retaining its name, it remains as a dep6t 
in the hands of the War Department, for whose work its 
river frontage of 3680 feet, and its docks and basins, afford 
excellent accommodation. Woolwich was the first and 
most ancient of all the dockyards, having been established 
in the reign of Henry VII. From it have been launched 
some of the finest and most celebrated ships of the English 
navy. In 1612 the “Harry Grace de Dien” was built, 
and in 1652 was accidently burnt, there. In more modern 
times the “ Nelson ” and the “ Ocean were from Woolwich, 
and those latest specimens of the now extinct class of 
fighting ship, the “ Trafalgar,” “ Agamemnon,” and 
“Royd Albert.” As an establishment for the bnilding 
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and repair of ships, especially steam ships, Woolwich was 
perhaps the completest and best furnished of all the 
dockyards. Its power to make aud repair engines and all 
iron work, whether of ship or fittings, was so extensive as 
to enable the Government, before the introduction of iron- 
clads, to be nearly independent of the private trade. With 
occupation for 1800 workmen, it was able to rely upon its 
own resources almost exclusively. Its proximity to London 
gave it other great advantages, including this, that the 
Admiralty were thereby enabled the more easily to 
supervise the constructive work for which its architects 
were responsible. But for the fatal operation of two 
causes, the increased and increasing depth of ships of war, 
and the continuous silting of the river into the docks and 
basins of the yard, Woolwich would probably have remained 
one of the chief dockyards. Both these causes, however, 
operated. The depth of the “ Nelson’s ” hold had to he 
lessened in order to ensure her passing Enth ; and it was 
stated in the Highth Iteport of the Select Gommittee on 
Ftniance (1818) that “ the wharf wall at Woolwich, owing 
to the action of the tide on the foundation, is in a falling 
state, and in danger of being swept into the river, it being 
secured only in a temporary manner ; and requires to he 
immediately rebuilt in a direction that will preserve it from 
similar injury hereafter, and prevent, m a great degree, 
that accumulation of mud which has, in the course of the 
last ten years, occasioned an expense of upwards of 
£125,692, and would threaten in time to render the yard 
useless.” Till 1869, however, notwithstandmg the recom- 
mendations of a parliamentary committee, and the frequent 
urgings of members on both sides of the House of Commons, 
Woolwich yard was kept open Then, in accordance with 
a policy long commended, it was closed, steps were taken 
to dispose of the plant and material that remained, and 
the place itself was handed over, with its workshops and 
factories, to the War Department in 1872 

Woohuick Division of Royal Marines. — ^About the same 
time that the dockyard was broken up, the division of 
marines — ^no longer in contact with ships and shipping — 
was abolished, and its strength was distributed between 
the divisions at Chatham and PlymoutL 

Chatham Dooktaed. — This dockyard, founded by 
Queen Elizabeth, though not on the present site, is situated 
on the right bank of the Medway, to which it presents a 
line of wharfage extending 10,000 feet, and of embank- 
ment 4500 feet more. The superficial contents may he 
estimated at about 500 acres The old part of the yard 
has seven huilding-slips on the front, from which ships are 
launched into the river, all equal to the building of ships 
of the line, aud three others for frigates and smaller 
vessels. In the same front are four dry docks communicat- 
ing with the Medway. At the southern extremity of the 
yard is the ropery, 1248 feet in length and 47§ feet in 
width, in which are employed about 260 persons. It is 
equal to the manufacture of every description of cordage 
required for the naval service, including the largest size 
cable. The hemp houses, 306 feet long by 36 feet wide, 
are equal to the stowage of 1600 tons of hemp and 3000 
hauls of yarn. Next to these are the slips and docks, with 
the working-sheds and artificers’ shops close in the rear, 
an excellent smithery, timber-berths, seasoning sheds, deal 
and iron yard, (kc , and beyond these, on the e^ern 
extremity of the yard, the officers’ houses and gardens. 
The superintendent’s house is situated nearly in the centre 
of the yard. The lower qr north-eastern part of the old 
yard la occupied by mast-ponds, mast-houses and slips, 
store-boat houses and slips, bdlast wharf, timher-herths, and 
saw-pits. 

Before the construction of the extension works in 1867- 
73, there was no wet dock or basin in Chatham-yard ; but tho 
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Medwy, flowing along it in a fine sheet of water, in some 
degree answered the purpose of one. Owing to the 
shallowness of the water and the crooked navigation from 
Chatham round Upnor Point, ships were obliged to take in 
their water and ballast at one place, their stores _^nd 
provisions at another, their guns, powder, and ammunition 
at a third ; in conse<iueace of which, a ship was usually 
longer in getting out to sea from Chatham than evea from 
Deptford. 

The necessity of improving the accommodation at 
Chatham forced itself upon the attention of those who 
were responsible for the navy many years before the 
opportunity came for effecting the improvements. Pepys 
records a visit to Chatham in July 1663, to inspect 
the site of a projected wet dock. It was estimated to cost 
£10,000, and Pepys remarked that “the place indeed 
is likely to be a very fit place when* the king hath money 
to do it with.^’ In effect, however, it was not taken in 
hand by the king, who allowed the Dutch, instead of 
docks, to be found in the Medway. It was not till 
1867 that ground was broken for the extension works 
at Chatham, though the plans had been prepared and 
certain preparations made many months before, under 
the supervision of Colonel Sir Andrew Clarke, C.B. 
The extension works may be thus described. Three basins 
give access from GiUingliam Reach, which formerly con- 
nected the mainland with the salt marshes These marshes 
were covered with water every spring tide. The Govern- 
ment bought 150 acres of them, and proceeded to re-make 
the ground which forms the site of the new dockyard 
workshops and factories. The three basins communicate 
with each other by caisaons, so that ships of the largest 
class can pass from the bend of the Medway at Gillingham 
to that at UpnoT. IJpnor Beach entrance, opposite Upnor 
Castle, is 80 feet wide, the others are M feet. The first 
(Upnor) basin is the repairing basin, which has an area of 
22 acres, and a depth, in common, with the others, of 33 
feet at spring, and 30 feet at neap tides. On the south 
side of this basin, and opening into it, are four graving 
docks, each capable of receiving the largest man of war. 
From this basin a passage about 175 feet long leads to the 

factory” basin, which has an area of 20 acres. Con- 
tiguous to it are being erected the engine and boiler 
factories, and the principal workshops necessary for iron 
war-ship building. Next to the “ factory ” basin is the 
fitting-out basin, with an area of 28 acres. In this place 
ships are to receive their sea stores and be got ready for 
service. Here, too, they will be dismantled and paid out 
of commission. 

Very great engineering difficulties had to be contended 
against in prosecuting these works, owing chiefly to the 
soft mud and to the treacherous chaincter of the ground on 
which foundations had to be laid. Convict labour was 
largely employed in the work of excavation, and in the 
manufacture of bricks, whereof 20,000,000 a year were 
turned out, at small cost, on the spot. The cost of these 
new works is reckoned at about £2,000,000. 

A considerable piece of new ground (about 2000 feet in 
length by 200 in breadth) was added a few years ago to the 
upper part of the present Chatham dockyard, on which Mr 
Brunei erected one of the completest saw-miUs in the 
United ffingdom. It is supposed to be equal to the power 
of fifty saw-pits and nearly one hundred sawyers, and is 
capable of supplying the dockyards of Chatham and Sheer- 
ness with aU the straight-sawn timber that they can require 
But the great advantage of the plan is in its application of 
the steam engine to the management and arrangement of 
timber, by which the labour and expense of a great number 
of horses are saved, and the obstruction and impediments 
to the general services of the yard avoided. 


Since the introduction of iron as the material for ships 
hulls, Chatham has taken, a more prominent place amongst 
dockyards. Most of the iron ships built in the royal yards 
have been built at Chatham and Pembroke, — the capabi- 
lities being greater at Chatham, where the “ AchiUes,” 
“ Monarch,” “ Glatton,” “ Rupert,” “ Kaleigh,” Bellero- 
phon,” '‘Sultan,” “Alexandra,” “Temeraire,” and many 
also of the Musquito fleet of gunboats were built. ^ At 
Chatham and Devonport the whole of the cordage required 
for the navy is manufactured j and, since 1869, the whole 
business of remanufacturing copper and old iron for the 
navy has been concentrated at Chatham. 

The first division of royal marines, consisting of 
twenty-eight companies, is stationed at Chatham, in ex- 
celleat barracks, situated near one of the extremities of 
the dockyard, and occupying nine acres of ground. ^ 

There was formerly a small victualling dep6t, situated 
partly in the parish of Chatham and partly in that of 
Rochester, from which the ships at Chatham and at 
Sheemess and the Nore received a supply of provisions and 
water. Ships now obtain their supplies from Deptford, 
except fresh meat and vegetables, which are obtained on 
; local contracts on demand. 

It may be found necessary to establish a fresh dep&t for 
victualling stores at Chatham when the port becomes 
developed as a place for fitting out and repairing as well 
as for building. This process of development is going on 
rapidly. In March 1873 the executive of the Sheerness 
steam reserve with their ship were removed to Chatham, 
and the steps necessary for transferring the principal 
powers and attributes of the exposed dockyard at Sheerness 
to the strongly defended port of Chatham will be quickly 
taken. The great difficulties of navigation, in the Medway, 
combined with the successive forts and torpedo stations 
which stud the river, are calculated to make Chatham 
unassailable. As Hollingshed said of Lundy Island, there 
will be “ no entrance but for friends.” When the Chatham 
works shall have been finished, the question will probably 
be revived whether Sheerness should not, as has been 
often recommended, be closed j but the advantages of hav- 
ing even a small yard whither ships only slightly injured by 
sea or by the enemy can run for repair, without having to 
thread the reaches of the Medway up and down, are so 
great that it is unlikely the place will be abandoned. 

In 1876 Chatham dockyard was raised to a rear- 
admiral’s command. The number of workmen employed 
at Chat^m yard in 1877 is 1478 established and 2022 
hired men, at an aggregate cost of £220,138. 

Sheebness Dockyabd. — This dockyard ia situated on a 
low point of land on the island of Sheppey, of which the soil 
is composed of sand and mud brought from the sea on the 
one side, and down the Medway on the other, and has so 
much contracted th& mouth of that river as completely to 
command the entrance of it. The situation, in a military 
point of view, is a most important one, particularly from 
its vicinity to the North Sea and to the anchorage at the 
Nore ; by which anchorage, and by the works of Sheerness, 
the mouths of the Thames and the Medway are completely 
defended. 

As a situation for a dock, the objections to which it was 
liable are now in a great measure removed. On account 
of the low swampy ground on which it stood, fevers and 
agues were at one time so prevalent that shipwrights and 
other artificers were literally impressed and compelled to 
work at Sheemess. In process of time, however, a town 
sprung up close to the dockyard, and with it some little 
improvement by drainage, embankments, and other 
measures. Still it continued, for a considerable time, an 
unhealthy and disagreeable place. As a dockyard it was 
totally destitute of all convenience or arrangement j and 
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the whole premises, mixed among wharfs and "buildings 
belonging to the Ordnance Department, did not cover more 
than 15 acres The storehouses were dispersed in various 
parts of this space, and in so ruinous a state, that a ship 
hauled up in the mud was by far the best storehouse in 
the whole yard. There were two small inconvenient docks 
for frigates or smaller vessels. It was in fact a mere port 
of refitment, and might be considered as an appendage to 
Chatham, 

The very limited capacity of Sheerness, and other consi- 
derations, led to the origination of the project of a naval 
arsenal at Northfleet, which, from change of circumstances, 
and from the important improvements now carried out at 
Sheerness, is not likely ever again to be revived. These 
improvements were of sufficient magnitude to render 
any establishment at Northfleet whoUy unnecessary, by 
making Sheerness a very complete dockyard. Previously 
to carrying into execution this important undertaking, a 
committee of engineers and others was appointed, whose 
plan was afterwards minutely examined, and with some 
slight improvements adopted. The first stone was laid 
on the 19th August 1814, and the whole work was com- 
pleted at an expense not far short of one milUou sterling. 
The additions, together with some part of the premises 
held by the War Department, make the whole area of the 
dockyard of Sheerness amount to upwards of 50 acres. 
The wharf wall on the south side of the basin in front of 
the mast-houses is 100 feet, and that on the river front 60 
feet in width, lined on both sides with as complete a 
specimen of good and beautiful masonry of granite as any 
in the kingdom. 

Portsmouth Dockyard. — Portsmouth dockyard, 
founded by Henry Yll,, will always be considered as the 
grand naval arsenal of England, and the headquarters or 
general rendezvous of the British fleet. It appears at all 
times to have been regarded as a very important naval station, 
notwithstanding the rivalry of Southampton, which was the 
principal port in Plantagenet times. In 1235 an order was 
issued to the barons of the Cinque Ports to provide men 
for the king^s galleys at Portsmouth. In 1226 the sum of 
£25, 14s. 4d, was paid to the masters and crews of the 
“ king’s two great ships at Portsmouth,” In 1229, £40 
was paid to the king’s clerk for the repairs of the king’s 
galleys and great ship at Portsmouth. King John on 
several occasions assembled his barons at Portsmouth for 
naval expeditions. He seems, moreover, to have aimed 
at increasing the accommodation there for ships. In 
May 1213 the sheriff of Southampton was commanded 
to cause the docks at Portsmouth to be mclosed with a 
strong wall, in the manner which the archdeacon of 
Taunton would point out, for the preservation of the king’s 
ships and galleys. He was also to cause pent-houses to be 
erected for their stores and tackle. This was to be done 
immediately, lest the gaUeya or their stores should be in- 
jured in the coming winter. 

In 1540, when the dockyard seems to have been 
regularly established, the area of the yard was comprised 
in 8 acres of ground, and abutted upon the harbour near 
what are now known as the Kin^s Stains. Cromwell 
added 2 acres in 1658 ; Charles 11. added 8 in 1663, and 
10 more in 1667. Between 1667 and 1710, 30 acres were 
reclaimed from harbour mud, or bought from the town, 
and various subsequent additions gave 90 acres as the area 
on which Portsmouth dockyard stood at the end of the 
last century. Early in Queen Victoria’s reign the growth 
of the steam navy necessitated an enlargement of dock 
accommodation. In 1843 were ordered, and in 1848 were 
opened a fine steam basin holding 7 acres of water, and 
four new docks, the dockyard ground being extended to 
116 acres in all. A few years more and the want of dock 
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room was as great as ever. Huge iron-dads, of a draught 
and length greater than had yet been known, required new 
docks and basms of special construction. The extension 
works at Chatham (see above) and Portsmouth were 
accordingly entered upon. At the present time (August 
1877) great progress has been made with both sets of 
works, under the direction of Colonel Sir A. Clarke, C B., 
B.E., and Colonel Pasley, RE. "When finished the Ports- 
mouth new works will comprise a tidal basin, three floating 
basins (upon one of which four docks will abut), a large 
deep dock, entered from the tidal basin, two floating basin 
entrance locks, which may also be used as deep docks, and 
greatly increased wharfage and space for building store- 
houses and factories. The system of docks and basins will 
begin with the tidal basin, entered from the harbour by au 
opening 100 yards wide, and having a depth of 30 feet of 
water at low spring tides. The deep dock and the two 
locks at the head of this basin will carry 28 feet of water 
over the invert at low spring tides ; the two latter will be 
the entrances to the repairing, rigging, and fitting-out 
basins, which will lead from each other in the order named. 
These locks will in themselves be magnificent docks, able 
to receive the largest iron-clad at once from the tidal 
basin. They will lead to the repairing basin, a vast 
excavation, of a parallelogram shape, which will measure 22 
acres, and carry at high spring tides 35 feet of water. 
This depth of water will be common to the three basins ; it 
may be made permanent by the closing of the lock gates, 
and one great use of the locks will he that vessels may be 
docked iu them in any state of the tide without lowermg 
the level of water in the inner basins, where the tide may 
be ponded at its highest level of 35 feet of water, if 
necessary. Having been raised to this level in the locks 
by ingress of water from the tidal basin, vessels will be 
able to pass inwards to the repairing and other basins 
without any lessening of the depth of water. The four 
large docks of the repairing basin will have a depth of 30 
feet of water on their siPs, even when filled at high neap 
tides. Two of them are entirely finished, and the excava- 
tion of the others is far advanced Opposite to these docks 
will be the entrance to the rigging basin, an excavation of 
14 acres, in a trapezoid shape. The third, or fitting- out 
basin, which wiP receive the ships when they have been 
repaired and rigged, will be a pentagon of 14 acres. On 
one side of this basin there wdl be a coal dep6t, so that 
vessels may leave the docks with their coals on board, ready 
for sea. In addition to these four basins and seven docks 
there is an entrance between the tidal basin of the new 
works and the steam basin of 1848, which will connect 
the old and new portions of the dockyard ; and, as for 
wharfage, the harbour or north waP of the extension 
works wiU have 26 feet and the x^'aP of the tidal 
basin 30 feet of water alongside it at low spring tides, 
making altogether three mPea of wharfage- accommo- 
dation in connection with the extension works, and that for 
ships of the largest class. The size of the whole dockyard 
wiPbe more than doubled, for its present 115 acres wiP be 
increased by more than 177 acres of reclaimed mud land and 
fortifications glacis, makmg in aU an exact measurement of 
293 acres 2 roods and 29 perches. These great works were 
estimated when designed in 1865 to cost £3,000,000, 
exclusive of convict labour. They have given employment 
on the spot to upwards of 1600 free men and about 800 
convicts. The latter are employed in brick-making and 
have made upwards of 100,000,000 bricks since the works 
were begun. 

A complete network of railway connects aP parts of the 
yard with the docks and basins, and the whole with the 
ne^hbouring railroad to all parts of the kingdom, so that 
iron or coal can be put into waggons at Sheffield or Cardiff 
VIL — 40 
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and brouglifc in a few hours, without change of medium, to 
the side of the ship which is to use the material. 

This dockyard, accordingly, is by far the most capacious of 
all j and the safe and extensive harbour, the noble anchorage 
at Spithead, the central situation with respect to the English 
Channel and the opposite coast of France, render Ports- 
mouth of the very first importance as a naval station, and in 
tbis view of it, every possible attention appears to have been 
paid to the extension and improvement of its dockyard. 

In the centre of the old wharf-wall, facing the harbour, 
is the entrance into the great basin, whose dimensions are 
380 by 260 feet, and its area 2^ acres. Into this basin 
open four excellent dry docks, and on each of its sides is a 
dry dock opening into the harbour j and all of these six 
docks are capable of receiving ships of the largest class. 
Besides these is a double dock for frigates, the stern dock 
commumcating through a lock with the harbour, and the 
head dock with another basin about 250 feet square. 
There is also a camber, with a wharf-wall on each side, 660 
feet in length, and of sufficient width to admit of transports 
and merchant ships bringing stores to the dock-yard. In 
the same face of the yard are three building slips capable 
of receiving the largest ships, and a small one for sloops, 
besides two building slips for frigates on the northern face 
of the yard, and a smaller shp for sloops. The range of 
storehouses on the north-east side, and the rigging-house 
and sail-loffc on the south-west side of the camber are 
magnificent buildings, the former occupying nearly 600 
feet in length, exclusive of the two intermediate spaces, and 
nearly 60 feet in width, and the two latter 400 feet. The 
sea-store houses occupy a Une of building which, with the 
three narrow openings between them of 25 feet each, extend 
800 feet. The rope-house, tarring-house, and other appen- 
dages of the ropery are on the same scale ; but since the sup- 
pression of the Portsmouth ropery (m 1869), and the con- 
centration of rope-making at Devonport and Chatham, these 
premises have been used as general storehouses. The two 
sets of quadrangular storehouses, and the two corresponding 
buildmgs, with the intervening timber-berths and saw-pits, 
at the he^ of the dry docks, issuing from the great basin, 
are all excellent, and conveniently placed. The smithery 
is on a large scale, and contiguous to it are the various 
factories for metal work used in the building and repair of 
iron ships. Formerly there was also a copper mill, capable 
of turning out 300,000 sheets a year, besides bolts, bars, 
and gudgeons for ships’ use. But since 1869 the whole 
business of remaking old metal of whatever kind has been 
concentrated at Chatham, Most of these factories were 
constructed under the direction of General Bentham. 
At the head of the north dock are the wood mills, at which 
every article of turnery, rabetting, &o , is performed for the 
use of the navy, from boring the chamber of a pump to 
the turning of a button for a chest of drawers. But the 
principal part of these mills is the remarkable machinery 
for making blocks, contrived by Brunei (see Block- 
Machineet). 

The northern extremity of the dock-yard is chiefly 
occupied with seasouing-sheds, saw-pits, and timber-berths, 
the working boat-house, and boat store-house. On the 
eastern extremity are situated the houses and gardens of 
the superintendent and principal officers of the yard, the 
chapel, and the late royal naval college. 

Portsmouth yard, in 1877, employs 4910 men, at a cost 
of £324,844. 

Naval College , — The establishment of a college at Ports- 
mouth for the education of young gentlemen for the navy 
was first formed in 1729 under the title of the NavM 
Academy. It contained 40 scholars, the sons of the 
nobility and gentry. In 1806 it was reorganized under 
the name of the Boyal Naval College, and the number of 


scholars was raised from 40 to 70 ; of whom 40 were to 
consist of the sons of commissioned officers of the navy, 
and to receive their board, clothing, lodging, and education 
free of all expense ; the remainder to consist of sons of 
noblemen, gentlemen, civil and military officers, on pay- 
ment of £72 a year. The age of admission was from 
twelve and a half to fourteen years No student to remain 
at college longer than three years ; at the end of which tune, 
or sooner if he should have completed the plan of education, 
he was to be discharged into one of Her Majesty’s ships, the 
college time being reckoned two years of the six required 
to be served to qualify for such, a commission. In 1837 
the Koyal Naval College for the education of young 
gentlemen for the navy was abolished, and by an order in 
council of 1838 it was reopened as an establishment for the 
scientific education of a certain number of officers and 
mates of the naval service, the latter to have passed both 
then examinations in seamanship and in navigation, and to 
remain one year in the college. A limited number of 
commissioned officers of any rank were also permitted to 
stndy at the college, but no expense was incurred on their 
account.^ 

Naval Arehitecttiral School . — The number of students 
formerly did not exceed 24. Candidates were admitted 
by examination at stated periods , the age of entrance was 
from fifteen to seventeen, and the duration of apprentice- 
ship seven years. At the expiration of their apprentice- 
ship they were eligible to all the situations in the ship- 
building department of her Majesty’s dockyards, to be 
there employed as supernumeraries until regular vacancies 
might occur. This school, which was subsequently em- 
bodied with South Kensington, is now -incorporated with 
Greenwich College. 

Vielualling Yard — There were formerly two victualliug 
establishments at this port, — the one in Portsmouth town, 
the other across the harbour, at a place called Weevil, — 
both of them inconveniently situated for supplying the 
ships with water and provisions, more especially such as 
had to take them on board at Spithead. The former con- 
sisted chiefly of provision-stores and magazines, with a tide- 
mill and a bakery • at the latter there were a cooperage and 
a brewery The victualling establishments are now con- 
solidated at Gosport, and the Eoyal Clarence Victualling 


^ On 1st February 1873 Portsmonti. College was superseded by the 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich. The means of education pro 
vided at Portsmouth were at once too limited and not technical enough 
The disused buildmgs of Greenwich hospital furnished the extra space 
reqnired, and the new system of higher education of naval of&oers, 
which was pronounced by the select committee on that subject to bo 
necessary, was considered and earned, out by Mr Goschen, then first 
lord of the Admiralty. Rear-admiral Sir Cooper Key, K.C B , was 
the first president of the college. The mmute of the Board of 
Adniirally consequent upon the Order in Council of 16th January 
1873, whereby Greenwich College was founded, states that — “My 
Lords intend that the Royal Naval College at Greenwich shall be so 
organized as to provide for the education of naval ofQcers of all 
rahks above that of midshipman, m all branches of theoretical and 
scientific study bearing upon their profession , but my Lords will 
contmue the instruction given m the ‘ Excellent ’ gunnery ship as here- 
tofore, and arrangements for instruction in practical surveymg wiU 
also he contmued at Portsmouth. My Lords desire, hy the establish- 
ment of the coDege, to give to the executive officers of the navy 
generally every possible advantage m respect of scientific education ; 
but no arrangements wiB be made at all prejudicing the aU-im- 
portant practical training in the active duties of their profession ” 
All matters relating to the particular classes of officers admitted to 
study, and the different subjects of study, are determined by such 
regulations as may from time to time be laid down by the Admiralty. 
Special pecuniary concessions are made to officers on half-pay who 
may enter for study, and officers of the lower grades are put upon full 
pay, while m all cases there is a Government contribution m aid of 
the mess Special professional mducements to study are offered, and 
everythmg is done to make the college answer thoroughly the 
purposes for which it was founded. Practical knowledge is taught on 
the Thames and its estuanes, as theory is taught m the college 
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Yard is a very fine establishment. At this victualling 
yard, as at Deptford and Plymouth, large quantities of 
biscuit and flour are manufactured. Casks and barricoes 
are also made; but Tvith these exceptions there is no 
manufacture at Gosport. The dep&t is supplied with sea 
provisions and clothing from Deptford, and re-issues them to 
the fleet at Portsmouth. There is an excellent slaughter 
yard in the place, where cattle delivered under contract are 
slain, and the meat issued to the fleet, 

Haslar Hospital . — This magnificent hospital for the 
reception of sick and wounded lies at the point seawards, 
on the Gosport side of the harbour. It is in charge of a 
resident medical inspector-general, who is assisted by a 
competent medical and clinical staff. 

The second division of royal marines, consisting of 
twenty -SIX companies, is stationed at Forton barracks, on 
the Gosport side. Sixteen companies of royal marine 
artillery have excellent quarters at Eastney, three miles 
from Portsmouth, opposite St Helen’s, and at Fort Cumber- 
land, a half mile from Eastney. 

Plymouth Docktabd. — ^The naval station of Plymouth 
is hardly inferior to that of Portsmouth It possesses 
one of the finest harbours in the world, capable of 
containing, in perfect security at their moorings, not 
less than a hundred sail of the line; and by means 
of the breakwater it may boast of an excellent road- 
stead for eighteen or twenty sail of the line The old 
dockyard has only one basin, without gates, but the 
dimensions* are 300 by 280 feet. The excellent harbour 
of Hamoaze, on the western bank of which the wharf- 
wall extends, almost compensates for the want of other 
basins, especially as the depth of water allows the largest 
ships to range along the jetties, and receive their stores on 
board immediately from the wharf. 

Pljunonth doc^^ard proper extends in a circular sweep 
along the shores of Hamoaze 3500 feet, its width about 
the middle, where it is greatest, being 1600, and at each 
extremity 1000 feet, making its superficial contents about 
96 acres. The land front is about 2850 feet. In the line 
facing the harbour are two dry docks for ships of the first 
rate, a double dock for seventy-four gun ships, com- 
municating with Hamoaze, and another dock for slups of 
the line, opening into the basin. There is, besides, a 
graving-dock without gates, and a canal or camber similar 
to that in Portsmouth yard, for the admission of vessels 
bringing stores into the yard, which, conmixmicating 
with the boat-pond, cuts the dock-yard nearly into two 
parts. There are five jetties projecting from the entrances 
of the dry docks into Hamoaze, alongside of which ships 
are conveniently brought when undocked. All these are 
situated between the centre and the northern extremity of 
the harbour hue. On the southern part are three building 
slips for the largest class of ships and two for smaller 
vessels, the outer mast-pond and mast-houses, timber- 
berths, saw-pits, and smithery. Higher up, on end of 
the yard is an extensive mast-pond and mast-locks, with 
plank-houses over them, and, above these, three hemp 
magazines, contiguous to which is the finest ropery in the 
kmgdom, consisting of two ranges of buildings, one the 
laying-house, the other the spinning-house, each being 1200 
feet in length, and three stories in height. In the con- 
struction of the new rope-house no wood has been used 
excepting the shingles of the roof, to which the slates are 
fastened. All the rest is of iron. The ribs and girders of 
the floors are of cast iron, covered over with Yorkshire 
paving stone, and the doors, window frames, and staircases 
aie all of cast iron, so that the whole building may be 
considered as proof against fire. 

The northern half of the yard, besides the docks and 
basm, with all the appropriate wor^ng sheds and artificers’ 
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shops, contains a cluster of very elegant stone buildinns, 
ranged round a quadrangle, the longest aides being about 
450 feet, and the shortest 300 feet. Within the quadrangle 
are also two new ranges of buildings, in which iron has 
been used in the place of wood. These buildings consist 
of magazines for different kinds of stores, rigging-houses, 
and sail-lofts. The northern and upper part of the yard is 
occupied by a range of handsome houses, with good gardens 
behind them, for the admiral-superintendent and the 
principal officers of the yard, the chapel, the guard-house, 
and pay-office, stables for the officers and the teams, and 
a fine reservoir of fresh water for the supply of the yard, 

Plymouth is not only a good building and repairing 
yard, on account of its excellent docks and slips, and the 
great length of line along the Hamoaze, but also a good 
refitting yard. 

A large addition has been made to Plymouth yard by 
the fine establishment of Keyham steam factory which 
adjoins it, with a water frontage of about 1300 feet, with 
two steam basins — one 630 feet by 560 feet, and another 
700, feet by 400 feet There are also excellent graving 
docks leading into these basins, around which are coal sheds, 
storehouses, boat berths, engineers’ shops, boiler factories, 
and all the necessary appliances of mast shears, cranes, and 
capstans worked by hydraulic or steam machinery. Thera 
is no railway within the yard connecting it with the general 
system of railroad, though means are being taken to secure 
a junction with the narrow gauge line through Okehampton. 
Traction engines, called “ camels,” at present discharge 
most of the work of a railway. 

The number of men borne in Plymouth yard in 1877 is 
4336, costing ^292,563. 

Plymouth Yidualling Hstahlishment. — The Royal Willia m 
YictuaUing Yard stands on the eastern entrance to 
Hamoaze, on about 11 acres of ground, — adjoining 4 acres 
on its south side, on which stand two smaU forts, and a 
reservoir containing about 8000 tons of water, which sup- 
plies the fleet — the water being brought from Dartmoor. 

Plymouth Hospital is a handsome building of stone, or 
rather a series of separate buildmgs, regularly arranged, in 
which respect, as admitting a freer circulation of air, it is 
perhaps superior to that of Haslar. 

The third division of royal marines, consisting of thiriy 
! companies, is stationed at Plymouth. The barracks, situated 
at Stonehouae, are very airy and spacious. 

Pembeokb Dooktabi). — This dockyard was established 
m 1814, and is now used merely as a huilding-yard. 
It is situated on the southern shore of Milford Haven, 
not two miles from the town of Pembroke. It in- 
cludes an area of about 60 acres, its surface descending 
in a gradual slope to the water’s edge, along the shore of 
which there is a frontage of about 2350 feet. It has 
a dock, and 14 building slips, 6 of which are for first- 
rates The largest wooden ship of the royal navy, the 
“ Duke of Welluigton,” 131 guns, was launched from this 
yard. Here, too, were hiult the “ Thunderer ” and the 
“ Fury,” the huge mastless iron-dads, intended with the 
“ Devastation ” and the “ Staunches ” to form the sea 
police of the coasts. 

Other Yards. — ^In addition to the foregoing, there are 
several small naval yards — at Haulbowline m the Cove of 
Cork, at Gibraltar, Malta, Antigua, Halifax, Bermuda, 
Kington (Jamaica), Cape of Good Hope, Trincomalee, 
and Hong Kong. 

Dooktaed Opeioees — The management of the dock- 
yard is intrusted to a superintendent, either a rear- 
• admiral or captain ; a master attendant and his assistant ; 
a chief constructor and assistant ; a store-keeper ; an 
accountant, who is also store-receiver, and a director of 
pohce 
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Eeseryes in Dockyards. — At each of the ports where 
there is a dockyard, Pembroke excepted, a certain number 
of ships when put out of commission, or new ships not 
commissioned, are laid up in reserve, being classed in 
one of the four classes, according to the state m which 
they are when paid off, or the state of forwardness 
for further service to which they may be ordered by 
the Admiralty, The reserves used to be comprehended 
in what was called “ the ordinary.” But since twenty 
years the reserve ships have been placed under a captain 
of the navy, the flag captain of the dockyard admiral The 
captain of the reserve is responsible for the care of ship 
and engines, and also for the due preservation and readiness 
for immediate service of all the ship’s stores and equipment 
The latter, excepting very heavy gear, which is kept on 
board, are kept in special storehouses at the dockyard, 
where all the items of the ship’s “ establishment,” from 
cordage to hammocks and lanterns, are kept ready for 
imm^ate shipment These arrangements apply to the 
ships in the first division of the reserve. Competent 
technical officers, all the ship’s artificers in port not other- 
wise employed, and a large body of seamen are under the 
orders of the captain of the reserve. 

History of Management of Dockyards —When 
Henry VIIL first established a regular king’s dockyard at 
Woolwich, he appointed a board, consisting of certain 
commissioners for the management of all naval matters , 
and it is curious enough {see the Pepysian Collection 
of Manuscripts in the university of Cambridge), that 
the regulations which he made for the civil government 
of the navy, and which were in the reign of ^ward VI. 
revised, arranged, and turned into ordinances, form the 
broad basis of all the subsequent instructions given to the 
several officers to whom the management of the civil affairs 
of the navy has been committed. The commissioners of 
the navy then consisted of the vice-admiral of England, 
the master of the ordnance, the surveyor of the marine 
causes, the treasurer, comptroller, general surveyor of the 
victualling, clerk of the ships, and clerk of the stores. 
They had each their particular duties ; and once a week 
they were ordered to meet at their office on Tower Hill, 
and once a month report their proceedings to the lord 
high admiral 

In 1609 the principal officers for conducting the civil 
affairs of tie navy were suspended, in consequence of many 
abuses being complained of , and other commissioners were 
appointed, with powers to manage, settle, and put the 
affairs of the navy into a proper train, and to prevent, by 
such measures as might appear to be necessary, the con- 
tinuance of the many great frauds and abuses which had 
prevailed. A similar commission was renewed in 1618, 
which in a full and minute report detailed and explained 
those frauds and abuses. That commission, which ended 
on the death of James I., was renewed by his successor, 
and remained in force till 1628, when it was dissolved, 
and the management of the navy was restored to the board 
of officers established by Edward VL 
In the disturbed reign of Charles I. the navy was suffered 
to go to decay; but by the extraordinary exertions of 
Cromwell it was raised to a height which it had never 
before reached; it again declined, however, under the 
administration of his son. At the Eestoration, the duke of 
York, of whom Macaulay wrote that he was the only- 
honest man in his dockyards, was appointed lord higli 
admiral ; and by his advice a committee was appointed 
to consider a plan he had drawn out for the future regula- 
tion of the affairs of the navy, at which he himself 
presided. “ In all naval affairs,” say the commissioners 
of revision, “he appears to have acted with the advice 
and assistance of Mr Samuel Pepys, who first held the 


office of clerk of the acts, and was afterwards secretary of 
the Admiralty, — a man of eitraordmary knowledge in all 
that related to the business of that department, of great 
talents, and the most indefatigable industry.” 

The entire management of the navy was now in the 
hands of the duke, as lord high admiral, hy whom three 
new commissioners were appointed to act with the treasurer 
of the rmvy, the comptroller, the surveyor, and clerk 
of the acts, as principal officers and commissioners 
of the navy A book of instructions, drawn out by 
Pepys, was sent to the navy board for its guidance. A 
rapid progress was made in the repair and augmentation 
of the fleet ; but the duke being called away, in consequence 
of the Dutch war in 1664-, the example of zeal and 
industry set by Pepys was not sufficient, in the duke’s 
absence, to prevent neglect and mismanagement in every 
department, except his own. 

From 1673 to 1679, the office of lord high admiral 
was put in commission with Prince Eupert at the head 
of it. The king, through Pepys, arranged aU naval 
affairs ; but in the latter year, when the duke was sent 
abroad, and Pepys to the Tower, a new set of men 
were made commissioners of the navy, who, without ex- 
perience, ability, or industry, suffered the navy to go to 
decay. “All the wise regulations,” say the commissioners 
of revision, “ formed daring the administration of the duke 
of York, were neglected , and such supineness and waste 
appear to have prevailed as, at the end of not more than 
five years, when he was recalled to the office of lord high 
admiral, only twenty-two ships, none larger than a fourth- 
rate, with two fireships, were at sea ; those in the harbour 
were quite unfit for service ; even the thirty new ships 
which he had left building had been suffered to fall mto a 
state of great decay, and hardly any stores were found to 
remain in the dock-yards,” Pepys was re-appointed 
secretary of the Admiralty , the king instituted an inquiry 
into the characters and abilities of the first ship-builders 
in England, and by the advice of Pepys added Sir Anthony 
Dean, eminent in that profession, with three others, 
to the former principal officers The old commissioners 
were directed entirely to confine their attention to the 
busmess of a committee of accounts. To each of the 
new commissioners was intrusted a distinct branch of 
the proposed reform , and it appears that, highly to their 
credit, “ they performed what they had undertaken in less 
time than was allowed for it, and at less expense,” having 
completed their business to the general satisfaction of the 
public two months before the Eevolution. The business 
of the navy, thus methodized and settled, remained 
undisturbed by that event 

It will readily be seen that the vast increase of our naval 
force since that time has necessarily required many addi- 
tional orders and regulations, some of which, from circum- 
stances, were not compatible with each other ; some were 
given to one dockyard and not to another ; others in’oue 
yard became obsolete, while they continued to be acted 
upon m another ; so that there was no longer that uniformity 
in the management which it is desirable — ^indeed, essen- 
tially necessary — to preserve. From the year 1764 to 
1804, when the king appointed a commission “for revis- 
ing and digesting the civil affairs of his navy,” the 
attention of the lords of the admiralty and the navy board 
had frequently been directed to this important subject , but 
nothing was done to forward so desirable an arrangement, 
except that Sir Charles Middleton (afterwards Lord 
Barham), when comptroller of the navy, classed and 
digested under distinct heads all orders and regulations 
prior to the year 1786. The commissioners of naval 
inquiry, appointed in 1803, state the necessity of revising 
the instructions, and digesting the immense mass of orders 
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DOCTOE^ denoting etymologically a teacher, is the 
title conferred by the highest university degree. Originally 
there were only two steps in graduation, those of bachelor 
and master, and the title doctor was given to certain 
masters as an alternative or as a merely honorary appella- 
tion. It is in this sense that the word is to be understood 
in the phrase Doctor Angelicus applied to Aquinas, and in 
many other familiar instances of a similar kind. The 
process by which the doctorate became established as a 
third degree, distinct from and superior to that of master, 
cannot be very clearly traced. At Bologna it seems to 
have been conferred in the faculty of law as early as the 
12 th century, but there is no sufficient authority for the 
statement commonly made that the celebrated Irnerius drew 
up the formulary for the ceremonial, and that Bulgarus 
was the first who took the degree Paris, the other great 
university of the Middle Ages, conferred the degree m the 
faculty of divinity, according to Antony Wood, some time 
after 1150, the earliest recipients being Peter Lombard and 
Gilbert de la Portree. In England the degree was intro- 
duced in the reign of John or of Henry ITT. Both m 
England and on the Continent it was confined for a con- 
siderable period to the faculties of law and divinity ; it 
was not until the 14th century that it began to be conferred 
in medicine, and in England it is still unknown in the 
faculty of arts. In Germany, however, there is a degree 
of doctor of philosophy The doctorate of music was first 
conferred at Oxford and Cambridge ; its use in Germany 
is comparatively recent See Universities. 

DOOTORS’ COMMONS was a society of ecclesiastical 
lawyers in London, forming a distinct profession for the 
practice of the civil and canon laws. Some members of 
the profession purchased in 1567 a site near St Paul’s, on 
which at their own expense they erected houses for the 
residence of the judges and advocates, and proper buildmgs 
for holding the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts. “ In the 
year 1768 a royal charter was obtained by virtue of which 
the then members of the society and their successors were 
incorporated under the name and title of ‘ The College of 
Doctors of Law exerceut in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty 
Courts.’ The college consists of a president (the dean of 
Arches for the time being) and of those doctors of law who, 
having regularly taken that degree in either of the 
universities of Oxfoid or Cambridge, and having been 
admitted advocates in pursuance of the rescript of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, shall have been elected feUows 
in the manner prescribed by the charter.” The judges of 
the archiepiscopal courts were always selected from this 
college By 20 and 21 Yict. c. 77 (the Act to amend the law 
relating to Probate and Letters of Administration) § 116 and 
117, the college is empowered to seU its real and personal 
estate and to surrender its charter to Her Majesty, and it 
is enacted that on such surrender the college shall be 
dissolved and the property thereof shall belong to the then 
existing members as tenants in common for their own use 
and benefit. In pursuance of this enactment the college 
has been dissolved and the ecclesiastical courts are now 
open to the whole bar. 

DOCTRINAIRES, the name applied by its opponents j 
to a small but very influential pohtical party in Prance 
which made itself prominent after the restoration of the 
Bourbons in 1815. The doctrine or fundamental principle 
on which its action was based was that the sole justification 
of any form of government was the manner in which it 
exercised its power. Rejecting the claim of divine right, 
whether urged for monarchy or for repubficamsm, the 
doctrinaires were opposed alike to the ultra-royalists and 
to the revolutionists. In the chamber they occupied the 
left centre, and thus marked themselves out from the 
centre or ministerialist and the left or opposition party. 


I While maintaining the re-established dynasty their efforts 
were mainly directed towards moulding the constitution 
into a shape resembling as nearly as possible that of 
England. The leaders of the doctrinaires were Eoyer- 
Collard, the Due de Broglie, and Guizot. After the re- 
volution of 1830 several of them came into power and 
proved strong supporters of constitutional monarchy on the 
model that has existed in England since the reign of 
Wilham. The name doctrinaires fell entirely out of use 
after 1848, but the principles of the party have been faith- 
fully represented since that date by the Orleanists. See 
Ebance. 

DODD, Db William (1729-1777), an unfortunate 
English divine, eldest son of the Rev. William Dodd, 
many years vicar of Bourne, in Lincolnshire was born there 
in May 1729. He was sent, at the age of sixteen, to the 
university of Cambridge, where he was admitted a sizar of 
Claie Hall in 1745. He took the degree of B.A. in 
1750, being in the list of wranglers. On leaving the 
university, he married a young woman of the name of 
Perkins, the daughter of a verger. She had a more 
than questionable reputation, and her extravagant habits 
contributed in no small degree to her husband’s dis- 
grace and ruin. In 1761 he was ordained deacon, and 
in 1753 priest, and he soon became a popular and 
celebrated preacher. BDls first preferment was the lecture- 
ship of West-Ham and Bow. In 1754 he was also chosen 
lecturer of St Clave’s, Hart Street; and in 1757 he took 
the degree of M A at Cambridge. He was a strenuous 
supporter of the Magdalen Hospital, which was founded in 
1758, and soon afterwards became preacher at the chapel 
of that charity. In 1763 he obtained a prebend at Brecon, 
and in the same year he was appointed oue of the king’s 
chaplains, — soon after which the education of Philip Stan- 
hope, afterwards earl of Chesterfield, was committed to 
his care. In 1766 he went to Cambndge, and took the 
degree of LL.D. At this period he was held in high 
estimation ; but eager for further advancement, he un- 
happily entered on courses which in the end proved the 
occasion of his ruin. On the hving of St George’s, Hanover 
Square, becoming vacant, he wrote an anonymous letter to 
the wife of the lord chancellor offering three thousand 
guineas if, by her assistance, he was promoted to the 
benefice. This letter having been traced to him, a com- 
plaint was immediately made to the king, and he was 
dismissed with disgrace from his office of chaplain. 
After residing for some time at Geneva and Paris, 
he returned to England in 1776. He stOl continued 
to exercise Ms clerical functions, but his extravagant 
mode of life soon involved him in difficulties. To 
meet the demands of his creditors he forged a bond on 
his former pupil Lord Chesterfield for £4200, and actually 
received the money. But he was detected, committed to 
prison, tried at the Old Bailey, found guilty, and sentenced 
to death j and, in spite * of numerous applications for 
mercy, he was executed at Tyburn on the 27th June 1777 
Dr Samuel Johnson was very zealous in pleading for a 
pardon, and a petition from the city of London received 
23,000 signatures. Dr Dodd was a voluminous writer, and 
possessed considerable abilities, with but little judgment 
and much vanity. His Beauties of Shakespeare, published 
before he entered the church, was long a well-known work ; 
and his Thoughts in Prison, a poem in blank verse, written 
in the interval between his conviction and his execution, 
natui^y attracted much attention. He published a large 
number of sermons and other theological works. An 
accurate list of his various writings is prefixed to his 
Thoughts in Prison. 

DODDER (Frisian dodd, a bunch ; Dutch dot, ravelled 
thread), the popular name of the annual, leafless, twining. 
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epipliytic plants forming the genus Cuscuta and natural 
order Gnacuiaceas or, according to some botanists, the tribe 
Ouscnieas of the Oonvolvulacece. All the species are natives 
of temperate regions, and all have strong acrid properties. 
The flowers, which grow in clusters, have a quinque-partite, 
coloured calTX ; scales alternating with the corolline lobes , 
carpels forming a syncarpous ovary] the albumen of the seeds 
fl.eshy ; and the embryo spiral, filiform, and acotyledonous 
On coming in contact with the living stem of some other 
plant the seedling dodder throws out a sucker, by which it 
attaches itself and commences to absorb the sap of its 
foster-parent ; it then soon ceases to have any connection 
with the ground. As it grows, it throws out fresh suckers, 
establishing itself firmly on its victim. After making a few 
turns round one stem the dodder finds its way to another, 
and thus it continues twining and branching till it 
resembles “ fine, closely-tangled, wet catgut.” The injury 
done to flair, clover, hop, and bean crops by species of 
dodder is often very great. C. euro^a, the Greater 
Dodder, is found parasitic on nettles, thistles, vetches, and 
the hop ] C. £pilinum, on flax , (7. Upithymnmf on furze, 
ling, and thyme. G, Trifohi, the Clover Dodder, is perhaps 
a sub-species of the last-mentioned For a figure of 0. 
verrucosa, the Warty Dodder, see vol. iv. pL i, 

DODDRIDGE, Phujp (1702-1751), a celebrated 
nonconformist divine, was bom in 1702. His father, 
Daniel Doddridge, was a London merchant, and his mother 
the orphan daughter of the Rev. John Bauman, a Bohemian 
clergyman who had fled to England to escape religious 
persecution, and had held for some time the mastership of 
the grammar school at Kingston-upon-Thames. He was 
the youngest of a family of twenty, of whom there was at 
his birth only one other child, a daughter, surviving. It 
is also remarkable that he himself at his Mrtli was put aside 
as actually dead, and was only preserved alive owing to the 
accidental glance of one of the attendants, who fancied she 
perceived a feeble heaving of the infant’s chest, and was 
successful in rekindling the almost extinguished vital spark. 
Before he could read, his mother taught him the histoiy-of 
the Old and IS'ew Testament by the assistance of some blue 
Dutch tiles ; and these stories, he says, were the means of 
enforcing such good impressions on his heart as never 
afterwards wore out. When sufficiently old to leave the 
paternal roof he was placed under the tuition of the Rev. 
Mr Scott, who taught a private school in London, and on 
attaining his tenth year he was sent to the grammar school 
at Kingston-upon-Thames. About 1715 he was removed 
to a private school at St Albans, where he began to keep 
an exact account of his time in order the better to improve 
himself by private meditation and study, and was in the 
habit during his walks of entering the neighbouring 
cottages to read to the inmates a few pages from the Bible 
or from some religious book. Through the interest of 
friends a proposal was made to him, in 1719, which would 
have enabled him to enter the English bar , but receiving 
at the same time an invitation to study for the ministry, he 
preferred the latter, and shortly thereafter removed to the 
academy for dissenters at Kibworth in Leicestershire, 
taught at that time by the Rev. John Jennings. Mr 
Jennings having in 1722 received an invitation to 
Hinckley, the academy was removed thither, and m 1723 
Doddridge, having finished his studies, accepted an 
invitation to succeed him in the ministry at Kibworth 
He had also been mentioned by Jennings, who died 
in 1723, as the person most fitted to extend his plans 
and views as an instructor of candidates for the ministry, 
but it was not till 1729 that, at a general meeting 
of nonconformist ministers, he was chosen to conduct the 
academy established in that year at Harborough, In tbe 
same year he received an invitation from the congregation 
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at Northampton, which be accepted. Here he continued 
hi3 ministrations till 1751, when the rapid progress of con- 
snmptive disease caused him to seek the advantages of a 
milder climate. Accordingly he sailed for Lisbon on the 
30th September of that year, but tbe change was unavailing, 
and he died there on 26th October. 

His popularity as a preacher is said to have been chiefly 
due to his “ high susceptibihty, joined with physical 
advantages and perfect sincerity.” His sermons were 
mostly practical in character, and his great aim was to cul- 
tivate in his hearers a spiritual and devotional frame of 
mind. “ He endeavoured,” he says, “ to wnte on the com- 
mon general principles of Christianity, and not in the 
narrow spirit of any particular party.” “ There is,” says 
his biographer, “ a remarkable delicacy and caution evinced 
in tbe works of Dr Doddridge whenever the subject 
approaches the disputed points of theology. The genuine 
expressions of the sacred wnters are then employed, and 
the reader is all owed to draw his own conclusions, unbiassed 
by the prejudices of human authorities,” Those portions of 
his theological lectures which treat on the matter alluded 
to, substantiate this statement. His principal works are 
The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, The Family 
Expositor, Life of Colonel Gardiner, and a Course of Meta- 
physical, Ethical, and Theological Lectures. He also pub- 
lished several courses of sermons on particular topics, and 
is the author of many well-known hymns. 

See Memoirs, by Eev Job Orton, 1766 ; Letters to and from Dr 
Doddndge, by Eev, Thomas Stedman, 1790 ; and Gorrespondence 
and Diary, in 5 vola. by his grandson, John Doddndge Humphreys, 
1829. 

DODERLEIlsf, Johann Cheistoph Wilhelm Lxidwig 
(1791-1863), a distinguished German philologist, was born 
at Jena on the 19th December 1791. His father, Johann 
Christoph Doderlein, professor of theology at Jena, was 
celebrated for his varied learning, for his eloquence as a 
preacher, and for the important influence he exerted 
in guiding the transition movement from strict orthodoxy 
to a freer theology, Ludwig Doderlein, after receiving his 
preliminary education at Windsheim and Schulpforta, 
studied at Munich, Heidelberg, Erlangen, and Berlin. He 
devoted his chief attention to philology under the instruc- 
tion of such men as Thiersch, Creuzer, Voss, Wolf, Boeckh, 
and Buttmann. In 1815, soon after completing his studies 
at Berlin, he accepted the appointment of ordinary prof essor 
of philology in the academy of Bern. In 1819 he was 
transferred to Erlangen, where he became second professor 
of philology in the university and rector of the gymnasium. 
In 1827 he became first professor of philology and rhetoric 
and director of the philological seminary. He continued to 
discharge the duties of both these offices until within a 
short period of his death, which occurred on the 9tli 
November 1863. Ddderlein’s most valuable work as a 
philologist was rendered in the department of etymology and 
lexicography. He is best known by his Lateimsche Synony- 
menund Etymologien (6 vols., Leipsic, 1826-38), and his 
Eomerische Glossariim (3 vols., Eriangen, 1850-58). To 
the same class belong his Lateimsche Woribildung (Leipsic, 
1838), Handhuch der Lateinischen Synonymih (Leipsic, 

I 1839), and the Handhuch der Latevnischen Etymologic 
(Leipsic, 1841), besides various works of a more elementary 
kind intended for the use of schools and gymnasia. Most 
of the works named have been translated into English. To 
critical philology Doderlein contributed valuable editions 
of Tacitus {Opera, 1847 ; Germania, with a German transla- 
tion) and Horace {Epnstolcx, with a Germa-n translation,, 
1856-8 ; Satirce, 1860), His Reden wndj Aufsatzen 
(Erlangen, 1843-7) and OeffentUche Reden ([I860) consist 
chiefly of academic addresses dealing with vamous subjects, 
in paodagogy and philology. 
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DODO, from the Portuguese D6udo (a simpletoni), a 
large bird formerly inhabiting the island of Mauritius, but 
now extinct — the Did us ineptus of Linneeus. 

Brief mention of this remarkable creature has already 
been made (see Birds, vol. iii. p. 732), but some further 
particulars may be welcome. The precise year in which 
the Portuguese discovered the island we now know as 
Mauritius is undetermined ; various dates from 1502 to 
1545 having been assigned Mascaregnas, their leader, 
seems to have called it Ceme, from a notion that it must 
be the island of that name mentioned by Pliny ; but most 
authors have msisted that it was known to the seamen of 
that nation as Ilha do Qisue — ^perhaps but a corruption of 
Cerne, and brought about by their finding it stocked with 
large fowls, which, though not aquatic, they likened to 
Swans, the most familiar to them of bulky birds. How- 
ever, the experience of the Portuguese is unfortunately lost 
to us, and nothing positive can be asserted of the island 
or its inhabitants (none of whom, it should be observed, 
were human) until 1598, when the Dutch, under Van 
Heck, arrived there and renamed it Mauritius, A, narrative 
of this voyage was published in 1601, if not earlier, and 
has been often reprinted. Here we have birds spoken of 
as big as Swans or bigger, with large heads, no wings, and 
a tail consisting of a few curly feathers. The Dutch called 
them Walghvogels (the word is variously spelled), ie., 
nauseous birds, because, as is said, no cooking made 
them palatable but another and perhaps better reason, 
for it was admitted that their breast was tender, is also 
assigned, namely, that this island-paradise afforded an 
abundance of superior fare. De Bry gives two admirably 
quaint prints of the doings of the Hollanders, and in one 
of them the Walchvogel appears, being the earliest published 
representation of its unwieldy form, with a footnote stating 
that the voyagers brought an example alive to Holland. 
Among the company there was a draughtsman, and from a 
sketch of his Clusius, a few years after, gave a figure of the 
bird, which he vaguely called " Gallinacem Gallus pere- 
grinm,” but described rather fully. Meanwhile two other 
Dutch fleets had visited Mauritius. One of them had 
rather an accomplished artist on board, and his drawings 
fortunately still exist,^ Of the other a journal kept by 
one of the skippers was subsequently published. This 
in the main corroborates what has been before said of 
the birds, but adds the curious fact that they were now 
called by some Dodaarsen and by others Dronten.^ 

Henceforth Dutch narrators, though several times 
mentioning the bird, fail to supply any important fact in 
its history. Their navigators, however, were not idle, and 
found work for their naturalists and painters. Clusius 
says that in 1605 he saw at Pauw’s House in Leyden a 
Dodo’s foot,* which he minutely describes. Of late years 
a copy of Olnsius’s work has been discovered in the high 

1 Al ftwyn and C 0 II 6 , in thear Woordenschai der twee Taaim 
Portugeesch en Nederdniitsch (Ajnsterdam . 1714, p. 362), render it 
“Een sot, dwaas, dol, of, nitzinnig mensoli." 

® It 13 from one of these that the figures of the large extinct Parrot 
{Lophopsittcious mcwrittantis), "before given (Btars, vol. lii- p. 732), 
were taken. Prof. Schlegel has announced his intention of imme- 
diately publislung these sketches in fac-swmle. 

3 The etymology of these names has "been much discussed. That of 
the latter, which has generally been adopted by German and Prench 
authorities, seems to defy investigation, hut the former has been shown 
hy Prof Schlegel (Versl. en MededeeL K Akad. Wetensoh,ii pp. 265 
et seqq.) to be the homely name of the Dabchick or Little Grehe 
(Podtc^s TTimor), of which the Dntchmen were reminded hy the round 
stem and tail diminished to a tuft that characterized the Dodo. The 
same learned authority suggestt that Dodo is a corruption of Dodaars, 
but, as will presently be seen, we herem think him mistaken. 

* What has become of the specimen (which may have been a relic 
of the bird brought home by Yan Neck’s squadron) is not known 
Brodenp and the late Dr Gray have suggested its identity with that 
now m the British Museum, but on what grounds is not apparent. 
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school of Utrecht, in which is pasted an original drawing 
by Yan de Venne superscribed “Vera effigies huius avia 
Walghwgel (qu® a nautis Dodaers propter foedam 
posterioris partis crassitiem nuncupatur), qualis viua 
Amsterodamum perlata est ex insula MauntiL Anno 
M.DO.XXVI.” How a good many paintings of the 
Dodo by a celebrated artist named Hoelandt Savery, who 
was born at Courtray in 1576 and died in 1639, have 
long been known, and it has always been understood tbafc 
these were drawn from the life. Proof, however, of the 
limning of a hving Dodo in Holland at that penod had 
hitherto been wanting. There can now be no longer any 
doubt of the fact ; and the paintings by this artist of 
the Dodo at Berlin and Vienna — dated respectively 1626 
and 1628— as well as the picture by Groiemare, belonging 
to the Duke of Horthumberland, at Sion House, dated 
1627, may be with greater plausibility than ever considered 
portraits of a captive bird. It is even probable that this 
was not the first example which had sat to a painter in 
Europe ^ In the private library of the late Emperor Francis 
of Austria is a senes of pictures of various animals, 
supposed to be by the Dutch artist Hoefnagel, who was 
born about 1645. One of these represents a Dodo, and, if 
there be no mistake in Von Frauenf eld’s ascription, it 
must almost certainly have been painted before 1626, while 
there is reason to think that the original may have been 
kept in the vzvanum of the then Emperor Rudolf H., and 
that the portion of a Dodo’s head, which was found in the 
Museum at Prague about 1850, belonged to this example. 
The other pictures by Roelandt Savery, of which may be 
mentioned that at the Hague, that in the possession of the 
Zoological Society of London (formerly Eroderip’s), that in 
the Schdnbom collection at Pommersfelden near Bamberg, 
and that belonging to Dr Seyffery at Stuttgart are undated, 
but were probably all painted about the same time (m 
1626 to 1628). The large picture in the British Museum, 
once belonging to Sir Hans Sloane, by an unknown artist, 
but supposed to be by Roelandt Savery, is also undated j 
while the still larger one at Oxford (considered to be by the 
younger Savery) bears a much later date, 1651. Undated 
also is a picture said to be by Pieter Holsteyn, and in the 
possession of Dr A. van der Willige at Haarlem in Holland. 

In 1628 we have the evidence of the first English observer 
of the bird — one Emanuel Altham, who mentions it in two 
letters written on the same day from Mauritius to 
his brother at home. These have only of late, through the 
intervention of Dr Wilmot, been brought to hght.^ In one 

he says : You shall receue a strange fowle : 

which I bad at the Hand Mauritius called by ye portingalls 
a Do Do : which for the rareness thereof I hope wilbe 
welcome to you,” The passage in the other letter is to 
the same effect, with the addition of the words “if it line.” 
Hothing more is known of this valuable consignment. In 
the same fleet with Altham sailed Herbert, whose Travels 
ran through several editions and have been long quoted. 
It is plain that he could not have reached Mauritius till 
1629, though 1627 has been usually assigned as the date of 
his visit. The fullest account he gives of the bird is in 
hm edition of 1638, and in the curiously affected style of 
many writers of the period. It will be enough to quote 
the beginning ; “ The Dodo comes first to a description : 
here, and in Dygarrois^ (and no where else, that ever I 
could see or heare of) is generated the Dodo (a Portuguize 
name it is, and has reference to her simpleness,) a Bird 
which for shape and rareness might be call’d a Phoenix 
(werit in Arabia :) ” — the rest of the passage is entertaining, 
but the whole has been often reprinted. Herbert, it may 
be remarked, when he could see a possible Cymric similarity, 

6 Proc Zool. Soc. 1874, pp 447-449 

® I e,, Rodriguez , au error, as we skall see. 

VIL — 41 
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was weak as an etymologist, but his positive statement, 
corroborated as it is by idtham, cannot be set aside, and 
hence we do not hesitate to assign a Portuguese dedvation 
for the word.^ Herbert also gave a figure of the bird.^ 
Proceeding chronologically we nest come upon a curious 
bit of evidence. This is contained in a MS. diary kept 
between 1626 and 1640 by Thomas Crossfield of Qneen|s 
College, Oxford, where, under the year 1634, mention is 
casually made of one Mr Gosling “ who bestowed the Dodar 
(ablacke Indian bird) vpon ye Anatomy school.” Hothing 
more is known of it About 1638, Sir Hamon Lptrange 
tells us, as he walked London streets he saw the picture of 
a strange fowl hung out on a cloth canvas, and going in to 
see it found a great bird kept in a chamber “ somewhat 
bigger than the largest Turky cock, and so legged and 
footed, hut shorter and thicker.” The keeper called it 
a Dodo and shewed the visitors how his captive would 
swallow “ large pehle stones as bigge as nutmegs.” 

In 1651 Morisot published an account of a voyage made 
by Frangois Cauche, who professed to have passed fifteen 
days in Mauritius, or “ I’isle de Saincte Apollonie,” as he 
called it, in 1638. According to De Flacourt the narrative 
is not very trustworthy, and indeed certam statements are 
obviously inaccurate. Cauche says he saw there bird.s 
bigger than Swans, which he describes so as to leave no 
doubt of his meaning Dodos ; but perhaps the most import- 
ant facts (if they be facts) that he relates are that they had 
a cry like a Gosling (“ il a un cry comme Poison ”), and that 
they laid a single white egg, “ gros comme un pain 
d'un sol,” on a mass of grass in the forests. He calls them 
“ oiseauz de FTazaret,” perhaps, as a marginal note informs 
us, from an island of that name which was then supposed 
to lie more to the northward, but is now known to have 
no existence. 

In the catalogue of TradescanPs Collection of Rarities, 
preserved at South Lambeth, published in 1666, we have 
entered among the “ Whole Birds ” a “ Dodar from the 
island Mauritius; it is not able to flie being so big.” This 
specimen may well have been the skin of the bird seen by 
Lestrange some eighteen years before, but anyhow we are 
able to trace the specimen through Willughhy, Lhwyd, 
and Hyde, till it passed in or before 1684 to theAishmolean 
collection at Orford. In 1755 it was ordered to be 
destroyed, but, in accordance with the original orders of 
Ashmole, its head and right foot were preserved, and still 
ornament the Museum of that University. In the second 
edition of a Catalogue of many Natural Rarities, &c., to be 
seen at the place formerly called the Music House, near the 
West End of St Paul’s Church, collected by one Hubert alias 
Forbes, and published m 1665, mention is made of a 
“ legge of a Dodo, a great heavy bird that cannot fly , it 
is a Bird of the Mauricius Island.” This is supposed to 
have subsequently passed into the possession of the Royal 
Society. At all events such a specimen is included in 
Grew’s list of their treasures which was published in 1681. 
This was afterwards transferred to the British Museum, 
where it still reposes. As may be seen it is a left foot, 
without the integuments, but it differs sufficiently in size 
from the Oxford specimen to forbid its having been part of 
the same individual. In 1666 Olearius brought out the 
Gotioi'-ffisches Kunst Kammer, wherein he describes the head 
of a Walghvogel, which some sixty years later was removed 
to the Museum at Copenhagen, and is now preserved there, 

^ Hence we venture to dispute Prof. Schlegel’s supposed oiigin of 
“ Dodo,” The Portuguese must have heen the prior uomenclators, and 
if, as IS most likely, some of their nation, or men acquamted 'with 
their language, were employed to pilot the Hollanders, we see at once 
how the first Dutch name Walghvogel would give way. The mean- 
ing of Dovdo not being plain to the Dutch, they would, as is the habit 
of sailors, convert it into .something they did understand. Then 
ZJoiotfrs would easily suggest itself. 


having been the means of first leading zoologists, under the 
guidance of Prof, Reinhardt, to recognize the true a ffini ties 
of the bird. 

Little more remains to be told. For brevity’s sake we 
have passed over all but the principal narratives of voyagers 
or other notices of the bird. A compendious bibliography, 
up to the year 1 848, will be found lu Strickland s classical 
work,2 and the list was continued by Yon Frauenfeld® for 
twenty years later. The last evidence we have of 
the Dodo’s existence is furnished by a journal kept by 
Benj Harry, and now in the British Museum (3fSS. 
Addit. 3668. 11. D). This shows its survival till 1681, 
but the writer’s sole remark upon it is that its “ fflesh is 
very hard.” The successive occupation of the island by 
different masters seems to have destroyed every tradition 
relating to the bird, and doubts began to arise whether such 
a creature had ever existed. Duncan, in 1828, shewed how 
ill-founded these doubts were, and some ten years later 
Broderip with much diligence collected all the available evi- 
dence into an admirable essay, which in its tnm was suc- 
ceeded by Strickland’s monograph just mentioned. But in 
the meanwhile little was done towards obtaining any material 
advance in our knowledge, Prof. Reinhardt’s determination 
of its affinity to the Pigeons (Columbce) excepted , and it 
was hardly until Clark’s discovery in 1865 (Bnins, vol. iii. p. 
732) of a large number of Dodos’ remains, that zoologists 
generally were prepared to accept that affinity without 
question. The examination of bone after bone by Prof. 
Owen and others confirmed the judgment of the Danish 
naturahst, and there is now no possibility of any different 
view being successfully maintained. 

The causes which led to the extirpation of this ponder- 
ous Pigeon have been discussed in a former article, and 
nothing new can be added on that branch of the subject j 
but it will be remembered that the Dodo does not stand 
alone in its fate, and that two more or less nearly allied birds 
inhabiting the sister islands of Reunion and Rodriguez 
have in like manner disappeared from the face of the 
earth (a. n._) 

DODONA, in Epirus, was the seat of the most ancient 
and venerable of all Hellenic sanctuaries. La the plain of 
the Dodonsea, and on the banks of the neighbouring 
Achelous, there dwelt in times long anterior to history the 
race of Helli or Hellenes, who thence spread into Thessaly 
and Greece, In after times the Greeks of the south looked 
on the inhabitants of Epirus as barbarians ; nevertheless 
for Dodona they always preserved a certain reverence, and 
the temple there was the object of frequent missions from 
them. This temple was dedicated to the Pelasgic Zeus, 
the wielder of the thunderbolt in the storms so frequent in 
Epirus. Connected with the temple was an oracle which 
enjoyed more reputation in Greece than any other save 
that at Delphi, and which would seem to date from more 
early times than the worship of Zeus; for the normal 
method of gathering the responses of the oracle was by 
listening to the rustling of an old oak tree, which was 
supposed to be the seat of the deity, and by taking thence 
an augury of the future. We seem here to have a remnant 
of the very ancient and widely diffused tree-worship. 
Sometimes, however, auguries were taken in other manners, 
being drawn from the moaning of doves in the branches, 
the murmur of a fountain which rose close by, or the 
resounding of the wind in the brazen tripods which 
formed a circle all round the temple. The oracle was thus, 
compared with the articulate responses of Delphi, dumb, 
but none the less constantly consulted, Croesus proposed 

® The JDodo and %U Kvndred, &c. By H. E. Stnckland and A. G 
Melvdle London ; 1848 4to. 

^ JVeM aufgefandene Ahhldung des Bronte, u. s. w. Erlautert von 
Georg Blitter von Erauenfeld, Wien ‘ 1868 fol. 
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to it liis well-known question ■ Lysander sought to obtain 
from it a sanction for his ambitious views ; the Athenians 
frequently appealed to its authonty during the Peloponne- 
sian war. But the most frequent votaiies were the neigh- 
bouring tribes of the Acarnanians and JEtolians, together 
with the Bceotians, who claimed a special connection with 
the district. 

Dodona is not unfrequently mentioned by ancient 
writers. Homer speaks of it twice, once calling it the 
stormy abode of Selli who sleep on the ground and wash 
not their feet, and on the second occasion describing a 
visit of Odysseus to the oracle. Hesiod has left us a com- 
plete description of the Dodonsea or Hellopia, which he 
calls a district full of corn-fields, of herds and flocks and of 
shepherds, where is built on an extremity (Itt’ 

Dodona, where Zeus dwells in the stem of an oak 
Herodotus tells a story which he learned at Egyptian 
Thebes, that the oracle of Dodona was founded by an 
Egyptian priestess who was carried away by the Phoenicians, 
but says that the local legend substitutes for this pnestess 
a black dove, a substitution in which he tries to find a 
rational meaning. Prom later writers we learn that in 
historical times there was worshipped, together with Zeus, 
an Asiatic goddess under the name Dione, and thencefor- 
ward the responses were given by the priestesses of the 
latter, who were called doves, and not by the Selli- 

As to the site of Dodona there has been a good deal of 
discussion. We know from the authorities that the town 
was situated in a fertile vale at the foot of the mountain 
Tomarus, whence issued a multitude of springs, and that it 
was on the eastern boundary of Epirus, and on the confines 
of Thesprotia and Molossis. We are further told that 
Dodona was a two days’ journey from Ambracia, and a 
journey of four days from Buthrotum. It would also 
appear certain that it was in a region of frequent thunder- 
storms. In accordance with these indications, Colonel 
Leake fixed on Castritza near Janina in Epirus, at the foot 
of the mountain Mitzik^li, as the site of Dodona. Bat his 
reasons are not conclusive. Quite recently excavations 
have been undertaken at a spot in the valley of Dramisius, 
a few leagues south of Castritza, at the foot of Mount 
Olytzika, where Leake found the remains of a theatre and 
of two temples. This has usually been supposed to be the 
site of Passaron, the ancient capital of the Molossian kings. 
But these excavations have brought to light not only many 
antiquities, but tablets ar -yo?© hearing dedicatory inscrip- 
tions to Zeus Haios and Dione, and many fragments of 
tripods, whence it would seem highly probable that 
the opinion of Leake must be given up, and the new site 
definitely fixed upon as that of Dodona (See Leake, 
I^orthern Gieece, vols. i iv.; Revue ArcMologique for 1877, 
pp. 329, 397.) 

The temple of Dodona was destroyed by the .dEtolians 
in 219 B.O., hut the oracle survived to the times of 
Pausanias and even of the emperor Julian. 

DODSLEY, Robert (1703-1761), an eminent book- 
seller and versatile writer, born in 1703 at Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire, where his father is said to have been a 
schoolmaster In his youth he was apprenticed to a 
stocking-weaver, from whom he ran away, taking service 
as a footman. His first poetical attempts seem to have 
been made when he was a servant in the family of the Hon. 
Mrs Lowther, and were published by subscription under 
the title of The Muse in Livery, or the Footman's Miscellany 
(1732). This was followed by an elegant little satirical 
farce called The Toyshop, the hint of wMch is said to have 
been taken from Randolph’s Mus^s Looking-glass, and 
which, having obtained the approbation of Pope, was acted 
at Covent Garden with great success. The profits accruing 
from the sale of these two publications enabled him to 
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establish himself as bookseller in Pall-Mall; and his 
merit and enterprising spirit soon made him one of the 
foremost publishers of the day. One of the first copyrights 
he published was that of J ohnson’s London, for which he 
gave ten guineas in 1738, and he was afterwards the leader 
of the association of booksellers that furnished Johnson 
with funds for the preparation of his English Bictionai y. 
In 1737 a new piece of his own, entitled The King and the 
Miller of Mansfield, was received with undimmished 
applause His immediately subsequent farces, however, 
were not so popular. In 1738 he published a collection 
of his dramatic works in one volume 8vo, under the 
modest title of Tiifles, which was followed by the 
Triumph of Peace, a masque, occasioned by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and a fragment on Public Virtue. Dodsley 
was also the author of the Economy of Human Life, a work 
which acquired considerable celebrity : but for this it is 
supposed he was not a little indebted to the mistaken 
opinion which long prevailed that it was the production of 
Lord Chesterfield. The name of Dodsley is from this 
period associated with much of the literature of his time. 
Among other things he projected The Annual Register, com- 
menced m 1758, The Museum, The World, and The 
Preceptor. To these various works Horace Walpole, 
Akenside, Soame Jenyns, Lord Lyttelton, Lord Chesterfield, 
Edmund Burke, and others were contributors. His own 
latest production was a tragedy entitled Cleone, which was 
received with even greater enthusiasm than his earlier 
works. It had a long run at Covent Garden , two 
thousand copies of it were sold on the day of publication, 
and it passed through four editions within the year. It 
has long, however, ceased to be read, and apart from his 
fame as a publisher Dodsley is now chiefly remembered on 
account of his Select Collections of Old Plays (12 vols. 
12mo, London, 174.4, 2d edition, 12 vols. 8vo, 1780). 
He died at Durham while on a visit to a friend, 25th 
September 1764, 

DODWELL, Edward (1767-1832), an English anti- 
quarian writer and draughtsman of considerable note in the 
department of classical investigation. He belonged to the 
same family as Henry Dodwell the theologian, and 
received his education at Cambridge. Being under no 
necessity to adopt a profession as a means of livelihood, he 
devoted himself entirely to his favourite pursuits, travelled 
for several years — ^from 1801 to 1806 — ^in Greece, and spent 
the rest of his life for the most part in Italy, either at 
Naples or at Rome. An illness contracted in 1830 during 
a visit of exploration to the Sabine Mountains, undermined 
his constitution and ultimately resulted in his death, which 
took place at Rome in May 1832. His widow, a daughter 
of Count Giraud, was thirty years his junior, and after his 
death became famous as the “ beautiful” countess of Spaur, 
and played a considerable r61e in the political life of the 
Papal city. 

His works are — A Classical and Topographical Tour through 
Qreece, 2 vols , Loudon, 1819, of which a German translation hy 
Siekler was published at Meiningen in 1821 ; Views in Greece, con- 
aisting of thirty lolouied plates, London, 1821 ; and Yiews and 
Desc/nptwns of Cyclopnan and Pclasgic Temains in Italy and Qreece, 
London 1834. The last work, which contains 130 plates, was 
brought out simultaneonsly at Pans with a Prench. text. 

DODWELL, Hemry (1641-1711), a learned controver- 
sial writer, was born at Dublin in October 1641. His 
father had once been possessed of considerable property in 
Connaught, but having lost it at the rebellion settled at 
York in 1648 Here Henry received his preliminary edu- 
cation at the free school. By the death of his parents 
he was reduced in early life to the greatest poverty. 
In 1654 he was sent by Hs uncle to Trinity College, 
Dublin, of which he was soon afterwards chosen scholar 
and fellow. Having conscientious objections to take 
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orders Le relinquistied his fellowship in 1666, and r^^sided 
for some time at Oxford, Dahlin, and London successively. 
In 1688 he was elected Camden professor of history at 
Oxford; hut in 1691 he was deprived of his professorship 
for refusing to take the oaths of allegiance to William and 
Mary. Retiring to Shottesbrooke in Berkshire, and living 
on the produce of a small estate in Ireland, which he had 
at fimt generously reliiiquished in favour of a near relation, 
he devoted himself to those hterary labours in chronology 
and ecclesiastical polity on which his fame now rests. In 
the former department he published — Discourse on the 
Fheniciaii History of fia7ichoni(tthon (1681) , Annales 
Thucydidei et Xeiioylaniei (1696) , Chronologm Graco- 
Eomanix pio Hypothmlus Dion. Halkarnassei (1692); 
Annales Ydldam, Quintdiam, Siatiam (1698); and a 
larger treatise entitled De Yeterihus Grascorunt Romanor- 
nmque Oydis, obiterque de Gyclo Jndceorum ac XJtaie 
Christi, Dmsrtationes (1701). All these obtained con- 
siderable reputation, and were frequently reprinted Gib- 
bon speaks of his learning as “ immense,” and says that 
his “ skill in employing facta is equal to his learning.” In 
the department of eccle.siastical polity his woiks are more 
numerous and of much less value, his judgment being far 
inferior to his power of research. In his earlier writings 
he was regarded as one of the greatest champions of the 
non-jurors; but the absurd doctrine which, he afterwards 
promulgated, that immortality could be enjoyed only by 
those who had received baptism from the hands of one set 
of regularly ordained clergy, and was therefore a privilege 
from which dissenters were hopelessly excluded, justly de- 
prived him of the confidence even of his friends. It is in- 
teresting, however, in view of the recent revival of the same 
doctrine, to know that he published in 1706 a treatise pro- 
fessing to prove from Scripture and the first fathers that 
the soul is naturally mortal Dodwell died at Shottes- 
brooke, 7th June 1711. His eldest son Henry is known 
as the author of a pamphlet entitled Qhristiamty not 
founded on ArguTnent, to which a reply was published by 
his brother William, who was besides engaged in a contro- 
versy with Hr Conyers Middleton on the subject of 
miracles. 

DOG, a name common to several species of Carndce — b. 
family of Camivorons Mammals widely distributed over 
nearly every part of the globe. Many of the species 
belonging to this family, as the wolf and the jackal, are 
social animals, hunting in packs, and are readily tamed ; 
while in confinement they show h'ttle or no repugance to 
breeding. In a group thus eminently capable of domestica- 
tion, it is not surprising that in the earliest times one or 
more species should have been brought under the domim’on 
of man, or that under human care the domestic dog should 
have become, as Baron Cuvier calls it, “the completest, 
the most singular, and the most useful conquest ever made 
by man.” There is sufficient evidence to show that the 
dog existed in the domesiticated state during prehistoric 
times ; consequently neither history nor tradition is avail- 
able to solve the question of its origin. That must be 
decided, if at aU, by the naturalist, and the variety of 
opinion existing on this point at the present time renders 
it exceedingly improbable that the parentage of the dog 
will ever be ascertained with certainty. Some suppose 
that all our breeds have sprung from a single wild source, 
others that they are the product of the blendmg of several 
distinct species. Of the former, the majority regard the 
wolf as the parent form, others favour the claims of the 
jackal, while a few regard them as the descendants of an 
extinct species, and point to the fossil remains of a large 
dog, found in the later Tertiary deposits, as the probable 
wild stock. The prevalent behef at the present day is 
probably that which regards the domestic dog as the pro- ! 
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duct of the crossing of several species, living and extinct. 
This opinion is founded on such considerations as the 
presence in the earliest historic times of many breeds 
(totally distinct from each other, and nearly resembling 
existing forms), the existence of wild species of dogs in aU 
quarters of the globe, the fondness of savage man for 
taming wild auimals, and the extreme improbabUity that 
among so many presumably equally tameable canine species 
only one should have been chosen for domestication, Nor 
is it to be forgotten, as Darwin has well shown, that fear 
of man in most wild animals is a gradually acquired 
instinct, and that before its acquirement a wild species 
would have been much more readily tamed than after. 
Thus the wild dog of the Falkland Islands (Cams 
antarcticm), when these were first visited by man, 
approached him without sign either of fear or of aversion. 
The weightiest reason for this opinion, however, lies in the 
fact that many of the breeds of domestic dogs, found in 
different countries, bear a more or less striking resemblance 
to the wild species still existing in those countries. The 
Esquimaux dogs of North America so closely resemble the 
wolf of the same legions, both in appearance and in voice, 
that Sir J. Richardson on one occasion mistook a pack of 
those wild animals for a troop of Indian dogs ; and the 
Indians are said to take the young of wolves in order to 
improve their canine breed, which would seem to prove 
that the dog and wolf are sufficiently fertile inter se. The 
Hare Indian or Mackenzie River Dog, although somewhat 
small fir in size than the prairie wolf {Cams latrans) occur- 
ring in the same regions, so resembles the latter that 
Richardson could detect no decided difference in form. It 
seems, in fact, to bear the same relation to the prairie wolf 
that the Esquimaux dog does to the great grey wolf already 
mentioued. The iwolf certainly eidiibits few pecuh'arly 
dog-like qualities, being both ferocious and cowardly, and 
showing no attachment to man , but instances, neverthe- 
less, are on record of tamed wolves which in their gentle- 
ness, in love for their masters, and in intelligence, showed 
true dog-like capacity. The Esquimaux dogs are likewise 
decidedly wolfish in disposition, showing little or no 
attachment to their owners, and sometimes, it is said, even 
attacking them when pressed by hunger Distinct varieties 
of the wolf occur in Europe and in India, and such 
European breeds as the shepherd dog of Hungary so closely 
resemble the wolf that an Hunganan has been known to 
mistake that animal for one of his own dogs ; while certain 
of the Hindu pariah dogs are said by Blyth to resemble 
the Indian variety of wolf. The large semi-domesticated 
dogs of the northern parts of both hemispheres may thus 
be regarded as principally derived from the various species 
and varieties of wolves still existing there. The period of 
gestation in the wolf and dog is the same, being 63 days 
in botL In the tropical regions of the Old World the 
wolf disappears, and with it the prevalence of wolf-like 
dogs, their places being taken by smaller breeds, such as 
certain of the pariah dogs of India and of Egypt, between 
which and the jackals abounding m those countries no 
structural difference can, according to Geoffioy Saint-Hilaire, 
be pointed out Their period of gestation agrees with that 
of the dog and wolf, and like dogs, tamed jackals when 
caressed “wiU,” says Darwm, “jump about for joy, wag 
their tails, lower their ears, lick their master’s hands, couch 
down and even throw themselves on the ground belly 
upwards ; ” when frightened, also, they carry their tails 
between their legs Jackals associate readily with dogs, 
and their hybrid offspring are not sterile ; there is also an 
instance on record of one of these which barked like an 
ordinary dog The habit of barking, so characteristic of 
dogs, is not, however, universal among them, the domestic 
dogs of Guinea and certain Mexican breeds being described 
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as dumb. TMs faculty appears to be readily lost and to 
be capable of reacquirement. Tbe domestic dogs -k-HcIi 
ran wild on the island of Juan Fernandez are said to have 
lost the power of barking in 33 years, and to have gradually 
reacquired it on removal from the island. The Hare 
Indian Dog makes an attempt at barking, which usually 
ends in a howl, but the young of this breed born in the 
Zoological Gardens seem to possess this faculty to the full 
extent. In tropical America, where jackals are unknown, 
there are several wild species of dogs to which the domestic 
breeds of those regions bear a considerable resemblance, 
and at the present day the Arawak Indians cross their 
dogs with an aboriginal wild species for the purpose of 
improving the breed. In Australia the Dingo, regarded by 
many as constituting a distinct species indigenous to that 
country, its remains having been found in caves associated 
with those of other extinct mammals, occurs both in the 
wild state and domesticated at the present day. Darwin, 
after reviewing this question, concludes that “ it is highly 
piobable that the domestic dogs of the world have de.scended 
from two good species of wolves {Ganulujpus and C. latrans), 
and from two or three other doubtful species of wolves, 
namely, the European, Indian, and ISTorth African forms, 
from at least one or two South American canine species, 
from several races or species of the jackal, and perhaps 
from one or more extinct species.” 

Remains of the dog, of HeoIithic age, occur in the kitchen- 
middens of Denmark, and in similar deposits in Switzer- 
land. In Denmark the earliest known dog is followed, in 
the Bronze period, by a larger breed, and that by a still 
larger form in the succeeding or Iron period; while a 
Bomew^t similar succession occurs in Sivitzerland, These 
successive changes, however, may merely indicate the 
appearance in those countries of new races of prehistoric 
man, who brought with them their own dogs. In historic 
times the earliest records of the dog are to be found in the 
figures of these animals on Egyptian monuments from 
three to five thousand years old ; and these show that thus 
early, such varieties as the hound, greyhound, watch-dog, 
and turnspit were cultivated on the banks of the Nile. 
By the ancient Egyptians the dog was worshipped under 
the title Anubis, as the genius of the River Nil^ — the 
appearance of Sirius, the dog star, corresponding with 
the time of the annual rise of that river. Ike city of 
Cynopolis was budt in its honour, and there its worship 
was carried on with great pomp. Certain kinds of dogs 
were regularly sacrificed to Anubis, their bodies being 
afterwards embalmed ; and occasionally the mummies of 
these are stiU found. The earliest record of the dog in 
sacred history is in connection with the sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt; and the religious homage paid to it by 
their oppressors may probably explain why the Jews were 
taught to regard it as unclean. Under Moslem law, which 
in many matters was founded upon Jewish practices, the 
dog occupies an equally d^raded position ; and through- 
out Mahometan countries at the present day, their generally 
wretched condition bears ample testimony to the neglect 
and ill-treatment to which for centuries they have been 
subjected. The pariah dogs of Eastern cities know no 
master; they prowl about the streets in troops, eating 
whatever garbage may come in their way, thus serving the 
useful purpose of scavengers, and occasionally receiving a 
meal from the more humane of the inhabitants. On no 
account, however, must even the garments of au orthodox 
Mahometan be defiled by their touch, and such is the 
intelligence and sagacity of these ownerless cuts that, 
having become aware by painful experience of this religious 
prejudice, they seem to take the greatest care to avoid 
giving such offence. The value set upon the dog by the 
Egyptians seems to have been shared in by the ancient 


Greeks and Romans, who possessed many breeds closely 
allied to still existing forms. Those early breeds, however, 
are remarkable for the entire absence of pendulous ears, 
which do not make their appearance till near the decline 
of the Roman empire. By both Greeks and Romans they 
were employed in the chase, and in war, and for the latter 
purpose they were armed with spiked collars, and some- 
times even with a coat of mail. Corinth was said to have 
been saved by 50 war dogs, which attacked the enemy that 
had landed while the garrison slept, and which fought with 
unbounded courage till all were killed except one, which 
succeeded in rousing the gamaon, Shakespeare thus put 
no fi^re of speech in the mouth of Antony when he 
exclaims — 

“ Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.” 

Dogs are naturally carnivorous, preferring flesh that is 
slightly putrid ; but they can also live on vegetable food, 
and in countries where the dog itself is eaten, it is generally 
thus fed. In drinking it laps with its tongue, and it never 
perspires, although when heated its tongue hangs from its 
mouth, and a fluid runs from it When about to go to 
sleep, no matter where, it turns round and round, and 
scratches the ground with its forepaws as if to form a 
hollow couch ; and in this seemingly senseless action it is 
no doubt continuing a habit once found useful to its wild 
progenitors. Its sense of smells and hearing are exceed- 
ingly acute, and many suppose that the remarkable 
power possessed by the dog, in common with the cat, 
of finding its way for great distances along unknown 
roads may be due to the exercise of the former sense. 
The differences that obtain between the various breeds 
of dogs are very great, the skulls, according to Cuvier, 
differing more from each other than they do in the 
different species of a natural genus. The molar teeth, 
which normally consist of 6 pairs above and 7 below, 
sometimes number 7 pairs above and below, while 
in the hairless dog of Egypt the teeth are sometimes 
reduced to a single molar on each side, incisors and canines 
being entirely awanting. Some varieties are six times as 
long as others, excluding the tail, and the number of 
vertebrae in the latter organ is also exceedingly various ; 
nor is the number of mammse always uniform, there being 
5 on each side in some, and 4 in others, while occasionally 
the number on the two sides is unequal. 

While man has thus bestowed great attention on the 
physical development of the dog, and availing himself of 
natural variations has, by carefiil selection and intercross- 
ing, moulded tbe dog into an almost infinite variety of 
forms, he has abo, by education, developed its moral and 
intellectual capabilities, so that the dog may, in this respect, 
be said to have, within its own limits, kept pace with its 
master’s advancement ; and it is undoubtedly owing to a 
certain commimity of feeling existmg between dog and man 
that this domestic animal has, since the earliest times, been 
regarded as the companion as well as the humble servant 
of mankind. There are few human passions not shared 
in by the dog. It is, like him, subject to anger, jealousy, 
envy, love, hateed, and grief; it shows gratitude, pride, 
generosity, and fear. It sympathizes with man in his 
troubles, and there are numerous instances on record of its 
showing sympathy for the distressed of its own kind. It 
remembers, and is evidently assisted thereto, as man is, by 
the association of ideas ; that it is not devoid of imagina- 
tion may be assumed from the fact that it dreams, 
pursuing in its sleep imaginary game. Its judgment is 
often singularly correct ; while it may almost be said to 
have a religion, in which man is its god, and his will its 
rule of conduct, disobedience to whiidi produces an evident 
feeling of shame and a quiet submission to punishment. 
It shares with man in awe of the unknown, and the most 
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courageous dog will often tremble at the sudden, rustle of 
a leaf. Wbile the possession of such faculties has rendered 
him fit above all other animals for the companionship of 
man, the physical and intellectual qualities characteristic 
of the various breeds have been seized upon and de- 
veloped to their utmost by man, so as to enable him to 
use the dog for a great variety of purposes ; what these 
are will appear in the following necessarily brief account 
of the more important breeds of dogs. 

According to Professor Fitzingcr, there are at least 189 
distinct varieties of the domestic dog, and when it is con- 
sidered that the origin of many if not most of these is un- 
certain, it is not surprising that considerable difference of 
opinion should exist as to the most natural mode of group- 
ing them together. Their arrangement into the following 
six races, founded to a certain extent on the form and de- 
velopment of the ears, probably affords an approximation 
to a natural classification, viz., Wolf-dogs, Greyhounds, 
Spaniels, Hounds, hlASTiPFs, and Teeriers. 

I. Wolf-dogs. — ^Throughout the northern regions of 
both hemispheres there are several breeds of semi-domesti- 
cated wolf-like dogs having nearly erect ears, and long 
woolly hair ; these include among others the dogs of the 
Esquimaux and the Kamtchadales. The Esquimaux Dog 
is usually of a black and white colour, nearly as large as a 
mastiff, with a fine bushy tail, and sharp pointed muzzle. 
It is of the greatest value to the inhabitants of the boreal 
regions of America in hunting the seal, bear, and reindeer ; 
while it is equally useful as a beast of burden,- carrying 
loads on its back — a kind of work for which dogs are by 
no means well suited— and drawing sledges over the snow. 
On a good road half a dozen of these dogs will draw, it is 
said, from. 8 to 10 cwts., at the rate of 7 miles an hourj 
and Kane, the Arctic traveller, tells how that number of 
dogs, well worn by previous travel, carried him with a fully 
burdened sledge, between seven and eight hundred miles 
during the fi.rst fortnight after leaving his ship — a mean 
rate of 57 miles a day. According to the same authority, 
the training of these dogs is of the most ungracious sort, 
“I never heard,” he says, “a kind accent from the 
Esquimaux to his dog. The driver’s whip of walrus hide, 
some 20 feet long, a stone or a lump of ice skilfully 
directed, an imprecation loud and sharp, made emphatic by 
the fist or foot, and a grudged ration of seal’s meat, make 
up the winters entertainment of an Esquimaux team.” 
Owing to the ill-treatment to which they are thus habitually 
subjected, they are highly irritable and difficult to manage, 
and in sleighing it is necessary to have a well-trained dog 
as leader, to whom the driver speaks, and by whom the 
other dogs in the team are guided. They readily relapse 
into the wild state, and have been known thus to hunt the 
reindeer in packs like wolves. These dogs have borne a 
prominent part in Arctic exploration, and much of the 
difficult work done in this field would have been well-nigh 
impossible without them. The Kamtchatka dogs are also 
used for sledging, and are famed for their swiftness and 
endurance. During summer they run at large and cater 
for themselves, returning in winter to their masters, who 
feed them principally with the heads of dried fish. 

TAe Sheq>-do^—in. Eastern countries where the sheep 
follow the shepherd, the duties that fall upon the dog are 
simpler, and require less intelligence, than those performed 
by the European breeds. Their task is chiefly to defend 
the flocks and herds from wild beasts and robbers, and for 
this purpose the wolf-like Turkoman Watch-dog and- the 
Sheep-dog of hTatolia are, by their great strength and 
courage, eminently fitted. The former is described hy Sir 
J. M'Neill as a shaggy animal, nearly as large as the Hew- 
foundland dog, and very fierce and powerful, the dam of 
the specimen he describes having killed a full-grown wolf | 


I without assistance. The sheep-dog of Europe is generally 
classed among the wolf-iike dogs, owing to the erect or 
semi-erect character of its ears, its pointed nose, and shaggy 
covering ; and Buffon, for such reasons, regarded it as 
nearest to the primitive type of the domestic dog. It is 
more reasonable to suppose with Martin {History of the 
Dog) that those points only indicate purity of breed 
unalloyed by admixture with other varieties.” The fact 
that its life is spent almost entirely out of doors, and that 
it has little or no opportunity of mixing with dogs other 
than of its own kind, would tend to preserve uniformity in 
external appearance ; while its high cerebral development 
and intelligence prove beyond a doubt that the breed of 
sheep-dogs is one of the most highly improved, and in this 
respect remotest from the primitive type. Its whole 
intellect is devoted to the one duty of tending its master’s 
flocks, and in the performance of this it is equally 
sagacious, vigilant, and patient. At a word, or even a look, 
from its master, it will gather the sheep, scattered for miles 
around, to one place. During and after the snowstorms to 
which highland districts are so frequently exposed, the 
sheep-dog is invaluable in saving its master’s property from 
almost total destruction. Without it the Highlands of Scot- 
land would be almost useless for sheep-farming purposes. 
“ It would require,” says the Ettrick Shepherd, “ more 
hands to manage a stock of sheep, gather them from the 
hills, force them into houses and folds, and drive them to 
markets, than the profits of the whole stock would 
be capable of maintaining.” The sheep-dog stands about 
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15 inches high, is covered with long shaggy hair of a black 
colour varied with dark grey or fulvous brown, and its tail 
is of moderate length, slightly recurved and bushy. In dis- 
position it is quiet; and although not quarrelsome, it shows 
great courage in defending its charge. It will not wantonly 
attack a stranger, but evidently regards him with suspicion, 
and rejects all friendly advances. There are three varieties 
of the sheep-dog found in Great Britain, viz. — the Scottish 
OoUie, standing only from 12 to 14: inches high, and regarded 
as the purest and most intelligent; the Southern Sheep-dog, 
of larger size, but with shorter fur, and having the tail often 
very short — a peculiarity which, according to Bell, “ appears 
to be perpetuated from parents whose tails have been cut ; ” 
and the Drover’s Dog or Cur, generally black and white in 
colour, and taller in its limbs than the others. It is 
employed in driving sheep and cattle to the city markets, 
and in the discharge of this duty shows intelligence quite 
equal to that of the other vareties ; although in the treat- 
ment of the herds under its charge, it often displays a more 
savage disposition. The sheep-dogs of South America are 
so trained as to unite in themselves the duties of dog and 
shepherd, “ When riding, ” says Darwin, “ it is a common 
thing to meet a large flock of sheep, guarded by one or two 
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dogs, at the distance of some miles from any house 
or man.” And on inquiry he found out the method by 
which this friendship between dog and sheep had been 
established. The dog when a puppy is removed from its 
mother, and is no longer allowed to associate with other 
dogs, or even with the children of the family. It is kept 
in the sheep pen, and suckled by a ewe. Generally also it 
is castrated and thus has little or no community of feeling 
with its kind. Brought up among the sheep it shows no 
desire to leave the flock, but assumes the position of 
leader. “ It is amusing,” says the above writer, “ to 
observe, when approaching a flock, how the dog immedi- 
ately advances barking, and the sheep all close in his rear 
as if round the oldest ram.” It comes home daily for food, 
on receipt of which it immediately returns to the flock; 
and this it is often taught to bring home in the evening. 

The Newfoundland and Great St Bernard or Alpine Dogs 
occupy an uncertain position, forming, according to some 
authors, a group by themselves, and being classed by 
others among the wolf-like dogs, although in their large and 
pendulous ears they differ widely from the typical forms 
already noticed. 

The Newfoundland Dog is believed to have been brought 
to England from the island to which it owes its name, but 
probaWy owing to partial crossing, it differs somewhat from 
the original American breed, the latter being smaller 
in size, with the muzzle less blunted, and almost totally 
black in colour. In Newfoundland and Labrador these 
dogs hre used as beasts of burden, drawing considerable 
lo£i^ of wood and provisions on sledges. The feet are 
partially webbed, and consequently they are unrivalled as 
water-dogs, and although their weakness of scent and com- 
parative slowness of foot renders them useless to the hunter, 
yet in a country of fens and morasses, the sportsman finds 
them of the greatest service in rescuing birds that have 
fallen into the water ; nor do they hesitate in their eager- 
ness for retrieving to make their way through the roughest 
cover. The English variety of Newfoundland Dog is a 
nohle creature, standing 30 inches high at the shonlders. 
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its hair waved or curly and of a black and white colour in 
nearly equal proportions, its tail massive and bushy and 
curled upwards at the extremity. Equally noble indis- 
position, it does not allow the annoyance of smaller dogs to 
disturb its serenity, while its patience with children is not 
readily exhausted. In defence of its master’s property it 
will fly with hull-dog ferocity at any intruder, while it will 
battle with the waters to save him from drowning. Its 
services in the saving of life are well known. When kept 
in confinement its temper is more variable, and in a fit of 
irritation these dogs have been known to attack those for 
whom they have previously shown the greatest r^ard; but 
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even in confinement such cases are altogether exceptional. 
This breed is supposed by some not to be indigenous to 
North America, but to have been introduced either on the 
first discovery of Newfoundland by the Norwegians about 
the year 1000, or on its re-discovery by Cabot in 1497. 
The Norwegians, according to Martin, have dogs closely 
resembling the Newfoundland breed, which are used in 
hunting bears and wolves, and which are armed with spiked 
collars in order to protect them from the wolves which seek 
to seize them by the throat. The Great St Bernard Dog 
of the present day is a powerful animal, as large as a 
mastiff, with close short hair and pendulous ears, and 
varying in colour, iu one case being described as “ sandy 
red or tawny ” with black muzzle, in another as “ more or 
less marked with grey, liver colour, and black clouds.” 
Previous to 1820 there existed another breed of these dogs, 
closely allied in form and size to the Newfoundland, but 
in that year the greater portion of them died of an 
epidemic, which necessitated the introduction of the present 
variety. These dogs are kept by the monks of the Hospice 
of St Bernard, in their convent, situated on one of the most 
dangerous passes between Switzerland and Italy, near the 
top of the Great St Bernard, where they are trained to the 
work of rescuing travellers who, overtaken by the snow- 
storm, may have lost their way, or sunk benumbed by the 
cold. On such occasions these sagacious and powerful 
dogs set out from the convent in pairs, one bearing a flask 
of spirits attached to his neck, the other with a cloak. 
Should they come upon the baffled yet struggling traveller, 
they conduct him to the convent; but should he have 
succumbed and be covered by the snow, their keen scent 
detects his presence although buried several feet beneath 
the surface. By loud barMng — and a young dog of this 
breed kept many years ago in the suburbs of Edinburgh 
was able to make itself heard a mile away — they apprise 
the monks of the need of succour, while with their feet 
they attempt to clear away the snow from the body. In 
this way these dogs are instrumental in saving many lives 
every year, although often at the sacrifice of their own ; 
one dog which thus met its death bore a medal stating 
that it had been the means of saving twenty-two lives. 

IL GEBTHOins’Ds. — ^Representations on Egyprian. monu- 
ments prove the existence of the greyhound race of do^ 
at least 3000 years ago, and the silky-haired breeds exist- 
ing in Egypt, Arabia, and Persia at the present day are 
probably the slightly modified descendants of those ancient 
forms. The numerous varieties of this race may he con- 
veniently grouped into the wire-haired and smooth-haired 
breeds, — of the first of which the Irish Greyhound or Wolf- 
dog is an example. In former times this magnificent breed 
was employed in Ireland in hunting the wolf and the stag, 
but the extirpation of these beasts of chase led to the 
neglect and consequent degeneracy of the breed, and it has 
now become extinct in that country. It was probably in- 
troduced from the sister isle into Scotland, where its 
modified descendant, the Scottish Deerhound, in hunting 
the stag still bears testimony to the great strength and 
agihty of its progenitor. The Old English Greyhound was 
only allowed to be kept by the nobles and princes, and the 
killing of it was, under the old game laws, a felony punish- 
able by death. It was employed in coursing the red deer 
and fallow deer, and Queen Elizabeth is said to have 
witnessed, on one occasion, the pulling down of 16 bucks 
by greyhounds. These must have been much more power- 
M animals than the modern English breed, which, how- 
ever, is regarded as the finest of the smoolb-haired grey- 
hounds. In speed and wind it is unriv^ed, all other 
points having been sacrificed to these by breeders. It has 
thus almost lost the power of scent, and is the only dog 
that hunts by sight alone, hence probably the name gaze- 
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hound formerly applied to it. According to Daniel, its 
speed on flat ground is little inferior to that of a racehorse, 



wMe on hilly grotmd it is probably superior to it. Every 
part of its body is suggestive of activity and speed — the 
long and pointed muzzle, the narrow head, thin neck, chest 
deep and flanks contracted, long slender legs, and the tail 
narrow and curved upwards. It is exceedingly docile, 
good-tempered, and affectionate. Tie colour varies in 
different breeds, and even in individuals of the same breed. 
BeU suggests that the greyhound may owe its name to the 
prevailing colour of the original stock j while others, with 
more probability, derive it from the ancient British grech 
or greg, a dog. The Italian greyhound is a small but 
exceedingly elegant and delicate breed, relegated in this 
country to the parlour aa a ladies’ pet. The Lurcher is 
Bupposed to be the result of a cross between the rough 
greyhound and the sheep-dog, having the sharp, pointed 
mmzlQ of the former, and owing its diminished height but 
greater stoutness to the latter. It resembles the sheep-dog 
still more in its great intelligeace, and in devotion to its 
master. That master is usually the poacher, and in his 
illegal pursuit of game, the keeness of scent, the cunning, 
and the absolute silence of this dog render it the most 
suitable of all for such nocturnal work. It waylays the 
rabbit returning to its burrow, its cunning circumvents tbe 
hare where its speed would not avaO, and it has -strength, 
sufficient to pidl down the fallow deer. According to 
Colonel Smith these dogs sometimes run wild when their 
owners are captured and imprisoned, and when thus cater- 
ing for themselves they have been regularly hunted with 
hounds. 

HX SPiKiELa — The spaniels are characterized by large 
pendulous ears, long silky hair often curled and shaggy, 
and acute scent. In cerebral development, and, con- 
sequently in intelligence, they are probably superior to all 
other dogs, while they are unrivalled in docBity and in 
devotion to man’s service. They include tbe Common 
Spaniel, the Water Dog, and the Setter, besides numerous 
fancy varieties, as King Charles's Spaniel, the Blenheim 
Spani^ and the Maltese Dog. The Spaniel is the favourite 
of the sportsman, entering more than any other dog into 
his master’s feeling, and seeming to enjoy the sport for its 
own sake. It is ^gant in form, with remarkably long 
ears, and beautifully waved hair, usually of a red and white 
colour. It takes readily to the water, and has been known 
to exhibit a remarkable propensity, as well as great 
dexterity, in fish-catching. The Water Dog is larger than 
the Spaniel, and is c6vered with abundant curly hair. Its 
colour is generally a mixture of black and white. From 
its aquatic habits it is of great service to the water-fowl 
sportsman as a retriever. It is readily taught to fetch and 
carry, and the sagacity which it shows in finding any article 
it has once seen, but which has afterwards been lost or 


purposely concealed, is truly remarkable. The Setter is 
also a favourite with sportsmen, its habit of crouching when 



Fig. 4. — Setter. 


it has scented game rendering it specially serviceable. 
This habit, like that of pointing, is probably, as Darwin 
suggests, “merely the exaggerated pause of an animal 
about to spring on its prey.” It is generally white in 
colour, with large liver-coloured spots. 

IV. Hounds. — Hounds are those dogs with long 
pendulous ears, close hair, and long deep muzzle which 
hunt by scent, They include the Bloodhound, Staghound, 
Foxhound, Harrier or Beagle, and Pointer. 

The Bloodhound, regarded by many as the original stock 
from which all the other varieties of British hounds have 
been derived, is now rarely to be met with in entire purity. 
Its distinguishing features are long, smooth, and pendulous 
ears, from 8 to 9 inches in lengtl, full muzzle, broad 
breast, muscular limbs, and a deep sonorous voice. Tbe 
prevailing colour is a reddish tan, darkening towards the 
upper part, and often varied with large black spots. It 
stands about 28 inches high. The bloodhound is remark- 
able for the acuteness of its- scent, its discrimination in 
keeping to the particular scent on which it is first laid, and 
the intelh'geuce and pertinacity with which it pursues its 
object to a successful issue. These qualities have been 
taken advantage of not only in the chase, but also in 
pursuit of felons and fugitives of every Hud. According 
to Strabo, these dogs were used in an attack upon the 
Grauls. In the clan feuds of the Scottish Highlands, and 
in the frequent wars between England and Scotland, they 
were regularly employed in tracking fugitive warriors, and 
were thus employed, according to early chroniclers, in 
pursuit of "Wallace and. Bruce. The former is said to have 
put the Sleuth-hound, as it was called, off the scent by 
killing a suspected follower, on whose corpse the hound 
stood, 

“ For farth.er moved fra’ time she foimd the blood." 

For a similar purpose captives were often killed. Bruce is 
said to have bafEled his dogged pursuer as effectually, 
though less cruelly, by wading some distance down a stream, 
and then ascending a tree by a branch which overhung the 
water, and thus breaking the scent. In the histories of 
border feuds these dogs constantly appear as employed in 
the pursuit of enemies, and the renown of the warrior was 
great who. 

By wily tuma and desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy's best bloodhounds.” 

In suppressing the Irish rebellion in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, the earl of Essex had, it is said, 800 of these 
animals accompanying the army, while in later times they 
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became the terror of deer-stealers, and for this purpose were 
kept by the earls of Buccleuch so late as the 18th centuiy, 
and even at the present time their remarkable power of 
scent is occasionally employed with success in the detection 
of murder. The Cuban Bloodhound is of fSpanish descent, 
and differs considerably in form from the English variety, 
having small, though pendulous ears, with the nose more 
pointed, and with a more ferocious appearance. Its 
employment in the capture of runaway slaves, and in the 
cruelties connected with the suppression of negro insurrec- 
tions, has brought the animal into the evil repute which 
more properly belongs to the inhuman masters, who thus 
prostituted the courage, sagacity, and pertinacity of this 
noble dog to such revolting purposes, 

Tire Staghound has been generally regarded as the 
Jesuit of a cross between the slow-paced old southern hound 


III, who_ was himself ardently attached to the sport of 
stag-hunting, packs of these dogs were maintained in 
several parts of the country, hut since the death of that 
monarch this form of hunting has declined, and the total 
extinction of these dogs at no distant date seems probable. 
The Foxhound is the hunting-dog upon which the breeder 
has bestowed the greatest pains, and, according to BeU 
[British Qmdrupsds)^ his efforts have been rewarded “ by 
the attainment of the highest possible degree of excellence 
in the union of fine scent, fleetness, strength, perseverance, 
and temper.” It stands usually from 20 to 22 inches high 
at the shoulders, and is of a white colour, marked with 
large clouds of black and tan. Its speed is such that a fox- 
hound has been known to get over 4 miles in 7 minutes, 
while its endurance has been shown in such cases as the 10 
hours’ continuous tun performed by the duke of Richmond’s 
hounds in 1738 before killing the fox, during ■which 
many of the sportsmen tired three horses, and several of 
the latter died during the chase. The Harrier is smaller 
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perfect unless used to one scent and one style of hunting.” 
A. still smaller hound is the Beagle, from 12 to 14 inches 
high, the most diminutive of the hunting dogs. It was 
formerly a great favourite, being used in hunting the hare, 
but in this it has been almost wholly superseded by the 
harrier. It is much slower than the foshound or harrier, 
but in spite of this its exquisite scent and its perseverance 
seldom fail to secure for it the object of its chase, although 
it may be after a leisurely hunt of 3 or 4 hours. The 
voice of the beagle is highly musical, and on this account 
a certain number of them were formerly added to each 
pack of hounds as a band now is to a regiment of soldiers. 
Diminutive packs, from 9 to 10 inches high, have been 
kept, and O’Connell used to beguile his winter leisure with 
a dozen of these tiny favourites. The Pointer is related to 
the hounds, and is supposed to be derived from an old 
Spanish breed. It is a beautiful, smooth-haired dog, 
coloured somewhat like a foxhound, active in its move- 
ment, and patient of fatigue. It owes its name to its habit 
of standing fixed at the scent of game, and this, like the 
crouching of the setter, whether due to long-continued 
training alone, or to the modification and exaggeration by 
man of the instinctive start of surprise common to all dogs, 
when first aware of their prey, is now inherited, the puppy 
pointing before his training has begun. The strength of 
this pointing propensity was never more signally shown 
than in the case, told by Daniel, of two pointers which 
stood immovable as statues during the hour and a quarter 
occupied in sketching them. The Dalmatian Dog is a 
remarkably handsome breed, apparently intermediate 
between, hound and pointer It is of a white colour, thickly 



Fig. 9. — Ddmatian Dog. 

marked with rounded Hack spots, but it is not sufficiently 
keen-scented or sagacious to be of use in hunting. It has 
accordingly been relegated to the stables, where it receives 
the training necessary to a coach-dog. It is known in 
France as the Brague de Bengale, and is supposed to be 
an Lidian variety. 

Y. Mastufs.— The Mastiff race of dogs is characterized 
by estreme shortness and breadth of muzzle, enormous 
strength of jaws, and general robustness of form. It in- 
cludes tbe Mastiff, the BuIL-dog, and the Pug. 

The Mastiff equals in courage, while in strength, in- 
telligence, and mildness of disposition it excels, its near 
ally the bull-dog. It is commonly supposed to have been 
the breed of large dogs abundant in Britain during Homan 
times, which were exported in large numbers to Home 
for the purpose of fighting in the Amphitheatre, although 
Colonel Smith believes that these early British dogs were 
only bull-dogs of a larger size than the present breed, and 
that the mastiff was introduced into Britain from the cold 
regions of Central Asia. It is a large dog, standing 30 
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inches high at the shoulders, with thick muzzle, pendulous 
lips, and heavy expression, its ears small and drooping, 
and the tad well developed. It is usually of a buff colour, 
with ears and muzzle darker. Although fierce in combat, 



Fig. 10. — Mastifl'. 

it does not attack without considerable provocation, and it 
bears the teasings of children with the greatest good 
nature. When in former times it entered into combat 
with wild animals, it has been known to engage a bear, a 
leopard, and a lion, and pull each of them down in succes- 
sion. At the present time the breed is rarely met with 
pure, and is chiefly useful as a watch-dog, its sagacity and 
fidelity in this capacity being well known. While he shows 
great attachment to man when made his companion, the 
temper of the mastiff becomes soured by confinement, and he 
is then dangerous to strangers. The Thibet Mastiff is larger 
than the English breed, and its countenance is still heavier. 
It is the watch-dog of the tribes inhabiting Thibet and the 
Central Asian table-land, to whom it is strongly attached, 
although exceedingly savage towards strangers. There is 
a huge mastiff figured on an Assyrian sculpture, 640 b,c., 
and Sir H, Eawlinson states that similar dogs are still 
imported into that country. The Bull-dog is the least 
sagacious, as well as the most ferocious and obstinate, of 
the dog tribe. It is smaller than the mastiff, but is strongly 
built. Its broad, thick head, the projection of the lower jaw 
beyond the upper disclosing the incisor teeth, the sudden rise 
of the head from the face, and the scowling expression of the 
eyes, combine to make the countenance of the bull-dog 
terrible. Bell points out, in his History of British Qua- 
drupedsj the resemblance in. the deep chest, the narrow loins, 
muscular limbs, and stiff tapering tail of the bull-dog to the 
elegant form of the greyhound. The "chief difference 
appeara in the muzzle, a variation which may have 
suddenly arisen in a single individual, and been perpetuated 
in its progeny. The ears of the bull-dog are short and 
semi-erect, and the nostrils distended ; the colour varies, 
being brindled in some, and black and white in others. It 
is essentially a fighting-dog, and was formerly bred for the 
brutal sport of bull-baiting, in which its terrible obstinacy 
usually gained for it the victory. It differs from other 
dogs^ in giving no warning of its attack by preliminary 
barking, and when once it has fixed its teeth into the 
object of attack, no amount of torture will cause it to relax 
its hold. Colonel Smith states that he has seen one 
“ pinning down an American bison and holding his nose 
down till the animal gradually brought forward its hind 
feet, and, crushing the dog to death, tore his muzzle out of 
the fangs, most dreadfully mangled;” and there is an 
instance on record of its rfttnmincr to thp. attack on a b ull. 
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after each of its feet had been cut off in succession. The 
intelligence of this breed has been but slightly developed, 
and it exhibits little of that attachment to man ■which 
characterizes other dogs, although it may be said to show a 
sullen sort of fondness for its master The Spanish Bull- 
dog is larger and more powerful than the English breed. 
The Png-dog, whicn in form might be described as a minia- 
ture biiU-dog, is probably a monstrous variety, rather than 
a degenerate form, of the bull-dog It is, however, wholly 
unlike the latter ii disposition, being timid and good 
tempered, and is kept only as a pet, for -which its dulness 
of intellect scarcely fits it. 

YI. Teuelees — These include the numerous varieties of 
Terrier dog, and the Turnspit The Terrier is a small but 
very distinct breed and is probablj one of the oldest dogs 



found in Great Britain Three distinct varieties exist in 
this country, viz., the English Terrier, smooth and graceful 
in form, with sharp muzzle and erect ears, compact body, 
strong though slender limbs, and tail carried aloft and some- 
what curved — the colour being black, with the belly and 
extremities usually tan, but sometimes white; the Scotch 
Terrier, differing from the former in the shortness of the 
muzzle and limbs, and in the rough wiry character of the 
hair, which is usually of a dirty white colour ; and the Skye 
Terrier, distinguished by the length and coarseness of its 
hair, the extreme shortness of its limbs, and the great 
length of its body It is of a light brown colour. The 
Terrier in all its varieties is an exceedingly hold, active, and 
intelligent dog. It was formerly a regular accompaniment 
to every pack of hounds, for the purpose of unearthing the 
fox, and to its eagerness in taking the earth it owes 
its name. Terriers are now chiefly employed in the destruc- 
tion of otters, badgers, weasels, and rate, a form of sport 
into which they enter with the greatest ardour, and 
in which they show the most remarkable dexterity, a cele- 
brated Terrier ha-ying been known to kill 100 rats, collected 
in one room in 7 minutes. The Bull-temer is a cross 
between this breed and the buB-dog, and is one of the most 
savage and obstinate of its kind. It was the breed chiefly 
used in the brutal sports of badger-baiting and dog-fighting, 
now almost unknown m England. The Turnspit, a monstrous 
form of dog, is not confined to any single breed. It is 
figured on the ancient monuments of Egypt, and occurs 
among the pariah dogs of India and of Paraguay. In 
Bntain, where they seem to be derived from hounds or 
terriers, there are smooth and rough turnspits, a name 
which they owe to their having been formerly employed in 
turning kitchen spits by working inside a wheel, which 
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■when once set in morion forced the dog to continue running 
Jit Caerleon in Monmouthshire, a few years ago, a dog of 
this kind might have been seen thus employed m the inn 
kitchen. The turnspit is characterized by great length of 
body and extreme shortness of limb, the latter being 
generally crooked. (j. gi.) 

DOGE, a modified form of the ordinary Italian d'lice, 
from the Latin dux, a leader or duke, employed to 
designate the chief magistrate in the republics of Genoa 
and Venice. In both cities the office underwent from rime 
to time a variety of transformations, for details on which 
tlie larger histones of the republics must be consulted. 

lu Venice the doge was oiiginally chosen by universal 
suffrage, held office tor life, and was regarded as the civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical chief. His duties and preroga- 
tives were not defined with much precision, and the h'mits 
of his ahihty and ambition were practically the limits of 
his power. In 755 his independence was diminished by 
the appointment of two assistants or duummis ; but this 
institution was again allowed to fall into the background, 
and the doge acquired more and more of irresponsible 
authority, while at the same time the office was usually 
committed to a member of one or other of the more power- 
ful families. This tendency towards a hereditary despotism, 
was checked in 1033 by Flabemgo’s law, which reinstituted 
the duumvirate, and declared distinctly that no doge had 
the right of associating any member of his family with 
himself in the government, or of transmitting his office on 
his decease. In 1172 a still more important change was 
introduced ; not only was the duumvirate replaced by a 
body of SIX councillors, but universal suffrage was abolished, 
and the election of the doge intrusted to a committee of 
twelve persons, elaborately selected from the members of 
the great council. On the death of Ziani II in 1229, two 
commissions were appointed, which obtained a permanent 
place in the constitution, and gave emphatic testimony to 
the fact that the doge was merely the highest servant of 
the community ; the first cousisted of five Corieltmi della 
promisione duccde, whose duty was to consider if any change 
ought to be made in the oath of investiture administered 
to the doge ; the second was a hoard of three inguinton 
szd doge, intrusted with the curious task of examining and 
passing judgment on the acts of the deceased magistrate, 
whose estates might he mulcted in accordance with their 
decision. To minimize as far as possible the influence of 
individual families, the election of the doge was in 1268 
effected by a curiously complex machinery, which remained, 
with some modifications, till the close of the republic ; thirty 
members of the great council, elected by ballot, selected 
mne members, who in their turn chose forty ; of these forty 
twelve taken by lot chose twenty-five; the twenty-five 
were next reduced to nine , the nine elected forty-five ; 
the forty-five were reduced to eleven ; and the eleven chose 
the final forty-one m whose hands lay the actual election of 
the doge. In proportion to the development attained by 
tbe oligarchical element in the constitution, the more 
important functions of the office were assigned to other 
officials or to administrative boards, and he who had once 
been really the pilot of the ship became little more than 
an animated figure-head, properly draped and garnished. 
On state occasions he was still attended by all the 
ceremonial observances of former times : his robe -was stfll 
purple, the horns of his heretta -were still exalted, the 
sword, the tapers, and the trumpets were borne before him, 
his leaden seal was affixed to public docmnents, and the 
ring was still dropped yearly from his hand in symbolic 
espousal of Venice and the sea. But he was under the 
strictest surveillance, had to wait for the presence of other 
officials in order to open the despatches from foreign 
powers, was forbidden to leave the city, could not legafiy 
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be possessed of property in a foreign land, or contract a theologians, churches, and schools, it will be best to give 
foreign alliance for any of his children, and was moreover an historical account of the origin and usage of the term, 
liable to the infliction of a fine .for any trespass he might The Greek word Soyfta, from which it is derived, has two Ong] 
commit. The office was maintained, however, till the last meanings, one of which is found in the LXX. and New c 
days of the republic, and from time to time was held by Testament, while the other is given to it by some of the 
men who knew how to make it something more than such ancient philosophical writers. According to the former 
an empty simulacrum. (See Cecchetti, II Doge di Yen&iia, sense, it denotes a decree or ordinance, i.e., a precept as to 
Pgg 4 ._^ conduct or observance, proceeding from human or divine 

In Genoa the institution of the doge dates from 1339, authority (Luke ii. 1, Acts xvi. 4, Eph. ii. 15). This is 
and at first he was elected without any restriction by the only meaning in which the word is used in Scripture ; 
popular suffrage, and held office for life ; but after but by Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and others it is employed to 
the reform effected by Andrea Doria in 1528, the denote the doctrines of the philosophers, i e , principles or 
term was reduced to two years, plebeians were declared theories formulated or accepted in the different schools In 
melmible, and the appointment was mtrusted to the this latter sense the word was used by the early Christian 
members of the great and the little councils, who were writers, as describing indifferently heathen, Christian, or 
bound, however, to employ, in proof of impartiality, heretical doctrines, as the case might be ; although some- 
nearly as complex a machinery as that of the later times, when the word was applied to the Chnstian verities, 
Venetians. it may have acquired, from the other use of it, a certain 

DOG-PISH, a name applied to several species of the tinge of the idea of authority belonging to the doctrines of 
smaller sharks, and given in common with such names as the faith. As early as Cyril of Jerusalem {Gatecli. iv. 2) 
hound and beagle, owing to the habit these fishes have of the distinction was made between the doctrinal and the 
pursuing or hunting their prey in packs The SmaU-spotted moral elements of Christianity; and the term Sdy/ia was 
Dog-fish orEough Hound and theLarge- appropriated to the former, the latter being called tiOlkov 

spotted or Xurse Hound {Scyllium catulus) are also known /le/jo? 

as giound-sharks They keep near the sea bottom, feeding But it was not till long afterwards that the adjective, 
chiefly on the smaller fishes and Crustacea, and causing “ dogmatic,” was used to distinguish a particular branch of 
great annoyance to the fishermen by the readiness with theological study ; for m early times the need of subdivision 
which they take bait. They differ from the majority of in the scientific study of Christian truth was not felt, and 
sharks, and resemble the rays in being ovoviviparous. the name theology was sufficient to descnbe all works deal- 
Their young are brought forth inclosed iu semi-transparent ing with that subject in any way. The progress of thought 
horny cases, known on the British coasts as mermaids’ and inquiry in the history of the Church has, however, 
purses, and these have teudril-like prolongations from each made it po'-sible and necessary to treat the truths of 
of the four corners, by means of which they are moored to Chiistianity in various different ways, from distinct points 
sea-weed or some other fixed object near the shore, until the of view , and hence different kinds and departments of 
young dog-fish is ready to make its exit. The larger of theology have come to be distinguished. In the 17th cen- 
these species attains a length of 4 to 5 feet, the smaller tury the divines who wrote systems of theology gave 
rarely more than 30 inches. The Picked Dog-fish {AcantUas different titles to their works, infficating the special manner 
VMfgfam) IS pre-emineEtly^^<s dog-fish. It is the smallest and of their treatment; eg, Mastncbt, Theologia Theoretico- 
most abundant of the British sharks, and occurs m the Draetica; P. Turretiu, TherA. Elenctica , Marckiu.s, Com- 
temperate seas of both northern and southern hemispheres, pendium. Tlieoh Didactico-Mencticum , Quenstedt, TheoL 
It rarely attains a length of two feet, the female, as in most Didactico-Polemica ; Baier, Tkeol. Posiiiva 
sharks, being larger than the male. The body is round and The title Theologia Dogmatica was first adopted by John 
tapering, the snout projects, and the mouth is placed far Francis Buddseus, a Lutheran divine, in 1724 This ter- 
under. There are two dorsal fins, each of which is armed minology was followed by J. H Michaelis, Seiler, and 
on its anterior edge with a sharp and slightly curved spine, others, and from it the word Dogmatik as a substantive 
hence its name “picked.” In order to strike with these came into common use in Germany In England and 
spines the fish first bends itself into a bow, and by a quick America, in so far as any specihc designation of the general 
motion causes them to spring asunder in opposite directions, term theology or divinity has been thought necessary, the 
seldom failing thus to strike the object aimed at. title “systematic” has been until recently more current than 
The dog-fish is exceedingly prolific, the female, according to “dogmatic.” As, however, the division and mutual rela- 
Couch, producing young almost daily for 9 or 10 months tions of the various theological studies have been very 
in the year. These are not contained in egg cases, as in thoroughly discussed in recent times, especially by German 
the ground-sharks, but are produced alive. It is gregarious, theologians, and as the name “ dogmatic ” has been used bv 
and 15 abundant at all seasons everywhere on the British them to denote one principal department of these, there is 
coasts. In 1858 an enormous scull of dog-fish, many good reason for its adoption by Engbsh writers Some prefer 
square miles in extent, appeared in the north of Scotland, the form “dogmatics,” after the analogy of “mathematics,” 
when, says Couch, “ they were to be found floating in “ physics,” <fcc. ; but this seems awkward and needless 
myri^ on the surface of every harbour.” They are the But there is among the best authorities on the subject ISTatui 
special enemies of the fisherman, injuring his nets, removing a considerable difference as to the proper nature and place 
the hooks from his lines, and spoiling his fish for the in the theological sciences of dogmatic. There are two dis- 
market by biting pieces out of them as they hang on his tinct conceptions of its nature, each supported by emi- 
lines. StiU greater injury is caused to the fisheries in the nent names, according to one of which it is an historical, 
wholesale destruction of small fishes by this predacious and according to the other a philosophical study. The 
species. They are, however, eaten, both fresh and salted, difference may be said to turn on what substantive is to be 
by fishermen, especially on the west coast of England. understood along with the adjective dogmatica. If, accord- 
DOGMATIC (Ger. Dogmatik) is the name usually given ing to what was undoubtedly the older usage, we supply 
by modern writers, especially on the Continent, to that then the name “dogmatic theology "would denote 

branch of theological study which treats of the doctrines of the study of God and divine things in a doctrinal manner 
Christiamly. As there are considerable i^aneties in the or so as to exhibit its results in a series of doctrines. The 
conception and treatment of dogmatic by different epithet dogmatic would indicate, not the subject of the 
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study, but the manner of it ; and thus it vrouid fall under 
the general head of philosophical or systematic theology. 
This was the older view, and is held in modem times by 
Julius Muller ^ and Hagenbach.- If, however, it be held, 
as is held by many moderns, that saetiiia is the 
substantive understood with dogmahca, then the term means 
the science of doctrines, and has for its object not the 
Christian realities themselves, but the doctrines that have 
been formed about them i and as such it must be an histori- 
cal science. This is the view adopted by Schleiemiacher,^ 
Kothe,^ Martensen, Oosterzee, and others; though the 
particular form and development of the general idea differs 
according to the different views of these writers as to the 
nature and formation of doctrines. There can he no doubt 
that an historical and critical study of the doctrines that 
have been held in the Christian Church or its several 
branches is a legitimate, and in its own place, not unim- 
portant pursuit, and whether such study should be called 
dogmatic is a mere question of nomenclature and usage. 
But it cau be a.s little doubted that this study does not 
occupy that central place in the theological sciences that 
has usually been assigned to dogmatic, and is not fitted to 
supersede that direct study of Christian truth that has long 
borne the name of theology by way of eminence. Hence 
some of those who make dogmatic a merely historical 
science hold that there is required besides that a science of 
speculative theology, dealing directly in a philosophical 
way with the objects of Christian faith ; while Al. Schweizer 
thinks that dogmatic, as a science of dogmas, should be 
discarded as essentially un-Protestant, and that in its stead 
should be placed what he calls Glaulenslehre It is clear 
that we must have some name to express the former con- 
ception of dogmatic, and there is no other name so con- 
venient or so geuerally used as this. On the other hand, 
all are not agreed on the necessity and importance of a 
separate science of dogmatic in the historical conception of 
it ; and it is not easy to draw a line of distinction between 
it and symbolical theology, or the study of the creeds and 
confessions of the different churches. It seems therefore 
convenient to regard dogmatic as a branch, not of histo- 
rical, but of systematic or philosophical theology. In 
this view it is the study which endeavours to under- 
stand the facts and truths of Christianity in their true 
nature, causes, and mutual relations. This study presup- 
poses the reality of Christiam'ty, as the divinely-reveal^ 
and perfect religion, and on t!^ basis proceeds to in- 
vestigate what is contained in it with a view to its 
scientific comprehension. It is thus distinct from, and 
posterior in the order of nature to, apologetic, which is 
another branch of philosophical theology, and has for 
its function the scientific exhibition of the grounds of 
religion in general and of Christianity in particular. 
Apologetic has accomplished its task, when it has established 
and vindicated against attacks that Christianify is truly 
divine, and the fiml form of revealed religion Dogmatic 
accepts this conclusion as its starting-point, and proceeds to 
inquire what are the facts that constitute Christianity, 
how they are to be accounted for, and what is their mutual 
relation. In this process it must needs generalize and 
determine the conceptions suggested by the facts by means 
of definitions, and combine these in the form of definite 
propositions, which are what are called doctrines, and 
which are again arranged and framed into a system of 
doctrine. Doctrines, as usually understood, have reference 
simply to truths to be believed , and they correspond to the 
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laws of nature discovered and formulated by science. The 
leading theological doctrines are thus attempts to ex- 
plain in a scientific wny certain religious phenomena 
that belong to Christianity. In deahng simply with 
facts as distinct from laws, with what is as distinct 
i from what ought to be, dogmatic is distinguished from 
ethic or moral theology, which is another branch of the same 
general division of theological studies, Bor Christianity 
IS more than a revelation of truths ; it is also a body of 
practical precepts ; and the meaning, principles, and 
application of these afford a wide and important field of 
inquiry. There have indeed been some weighty and earnest 
protests raised against the separation of ethic from dog- 
matic and there is a certain advantage in the two subjects 
being treated together, as they usually were by the older 
theologians, under the heads of fid^s and ohsermntia, or the 
like. Christian doctrine and Christian duty can never be 
separated in reality without the loss of the life of both, and 
this should be kept in mind in their discussion But each 
of these subjects has grown to such an extent that 
convenience almost necessitates the plan that has become 
usual in academic teaching and books, of giving them 
a separate treatment, and restricting the province of 
dogmatic to the truths of Christianity that are objects of 
belief, as distinct from its precepts as matters of duty. 
Polemic and irenic are branches of theology that have also 
a very close connection with dogmatic, — the former having 
for its object the exclusion from the system of Christian 
doctrine of ideas and opinions that are essentially aUen to 
its principles, and the latter the harmonizing or bringing 
into a relation of mutual toleration views of doctrine 
which differ in some particulars, and yet are neither of them 
essentially un-Christian or anti-Christian. These nmy be 
regarded as appendices to dogmatic, being the application 
of its principles to the varieties of belief that exist among 
Christians. 

There are two other studies, of recent origin, whose rela- 
tion to dogmatic should be defined, as they have sometimes 
been thought capable of superseding it~biblical theology 
and the science of religion. The former of these ia 
a development of Scripture exegesis, and seeks, in dealing 
with the sacred writings, not merely to understand their 
direct meaning, but to enter into the conceptions of their 
several writers on the whole subject of religious truth, — te 
find out from their writings the theology of Paul, or Peter, 
or John, just as the historian of doctrine endeavours to ex- 
hibit the theology of Athanasius, Augustine, or Luther. 
Then, taking a wider view, it groups all the inspired writers 
of a period together, and seeks to present the theology of 
the New Testament, or of the Old, just as one may do with, 
the Nicene or the Reformation theology. This ia a most in-' 
teresting and useful study, and much valuable work haa 
been done by it ; but it is clearly an historical study, and as 
such belongs to a different department from dogmatic, if 
that is placed in philosophical theology. It furnishes 
important materials for dogmatic, and gives us the power 
of using Scripture in a more historical way than would he 
possible without it ; but as it cannot be assumed that any 
one inspired man, or any one age of the history of revela- 
tion, saw the entire system of divine truth as it is in itsdf, 
even the most perfect results of biblical theology will only 
be materials for dogmatic, not dogmatic itself. 

The science of religion, again, investigates the vasiious 
forms of religion among mankind, and by the comparative 
study of these seeks to discover their origin and mutual re- 
lations. It is probably too soon yet to judge what the 
results of this young and promising study may he, but they 
should certainly not be despised by the Christian theologian. 
They may have an important bearing on apologetic, and 
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ttirough. that may possibly affect the form, and even in some 
points the substance, of dogmatic. But the science of 
religion is itself entirely distinct from dogmatic , for it takes 
as its subject all religious beliefs, and treats them simply 
as psychological phenomena, without considering, in the 
first instance, whether any, or which of them, have objective 
reality, whereas dogmatic is a science of faith, and proceeds 
upon the assumption of the truth of Christianity and the 
Christian view of the universe. 

Possibility The possibility and the need of such a science as dogmatic 
md need of the specific nature of Christianity as the perfect 

dogmatic. ^ divinely given religion. Eeligion in general is a 

relation between man and God, and it may be either 
natural or supernatural. In the former case, it is the rela- 
tion of man to the divine Being as manifested in the world, 
and as long as men have no other knowledge of God than 
this, their religion is apt to degenerate into unworthy ideas 
and practices ; and thus natmral religion, in the present 
state of mankind, tends to become false religion, as is 
seen in the various forms of heathenism. But the funda- 
mental assumption of Christianity is, that God has, in 
addition to the manifestation of Himself that nature 
affords, also come forth in history by a divine work, lead- 
ing men from the errors of false religion to the true know- 
ledge and pure service of Himself. This work of grace has 
always dealt with men in a way suitable to their nature as 
intelligent beings, and hence has included a discovery of 
truth that they could not have found out for themselves, 
which IS the idea of revelation. But while supernatural 
religion must include revelation as an essential part of it, 
this is not the whole, nor even the most vital and im- 
portant element in it. The divine religion is essentially 
the establishment of a right relation between man and God, 
a fellowship between earth and heaven ; and it only includes 
the communication of new truths, because that fellowship 
must be an intelligent one, brought about in an intelligent 
way. This work has also been a gradual one, and has had 
its several successive stages. Scripture represents the call 
of Abraham, the exodus of Israel from Egypt and covenant 
of Sinai, the estabhshment of the kingship and temple 
worship in Israel, and the messages of the prophets, as so 
many stages in the history and progress of religion ; and 
the coming of Christ and the fouu(fe,tion of the Christian 
church is the final stage of its development. Now, like 
all the earlier stages, Christiauity, while it implies the com- 
munication of new truth, is essentially a fact or work of 
history — the establishment of the perfect fellowship of man 
with God, which is that mediated by Jesus Christ, and the 
reconciliation effected by His death. It is ibis conception 
of Christianity that makes possible a scientific exhibition 
of it in the form of a system of doctrines as distinct from 
the simple interpretation of its records. If, according to 
a notion that early entered and long pervaded the 
church, Christianiiy is - merely a new law, a revelation of 
hitherto unknown truths to be believed, precepts to be 
obeyed, aud promises to be hoped for, then the theologian 
has nothing to do but to expound the revelation, ascertain- 
ing the meaning of its several statements, and classi^ng 
them according to their subjects or character. Any 
attempt to gain a scientific knowledge of the realities with 
which these statements have to do must proceed on general 
philosophical principles, and not on a specifically Christian 
foundation. Now this conception of Christianity was the 
prevailing one up to the time of the Eefoimation , and 
consequently the pre-Eeformation theology, and much of 
later theology too, consists either of the mere exposition of 
certain dida of authority, biblical or ecclesiastical, or of 
purely logical ratiocination, applying to these the principles 
of the philosophy current at the time. Only when the 
Eefoimers brought out the principle that Christiauity is not 


a new law, hut a work of God’s grace, reconciling men to 
himself in Christ, aud that as such it must come before 
theology, was the construction of a system of Christian 
doctnne on right principles possible. On the basis of the 
direct experience of reconciliation to God through Jesus 
Christ, it is possible to raise and investigate the question — 
What is the nature, the cause, the various parts and rela- 
tions, of this great work, this new relation into which I as 
a believer am brought to God? Now this is just the 
question that dogmatic seeks to answer j for it is, as 
before said, a scientific treatment of Christianity as the 
perfect form of supernatural religion. On this view the 
existence of dogmatic is not due to a primary, but to a 
secondary necessity of Christian life. The primary neces- 
sity for the Christian is a fellowship with God, includ- 
ing a sense of His favour, of His guidance in practi- 
cal life, and protection against all hostile influence. To 
this religious fellowship it is not necessary that a com- 
plete system of divine truth be known or believed j 
according to the Pauline and Protestant doctrine of salva- 
tion by grace through faith, it is secured at once by 
the direct exercise of trust in Christ ; and there must be 
this before there can be any right understanding of the 
truths contained and implied in Christianity. But there 
is a secondary need and impulse that forms a motive to 
dogmatic, — the desire of knowing as much as possible of 
the way in which we have been brought into that relation 
to God which is designated a state of grace or salva- 
tion. Christ and His apostles fully recognize the 
importance of knowledge, understanding, wisdom; while 
they teach that the only true knowledge of divine things 
must be preceded by direct experience of them, through 
faith in Christ. They speak wisdom among them that 
are perfect, though it is a heavenly wisdom, that needs 
spiritual enlightenment to know; and they exhort their 
converts to stnve to he perfect or mature Christians, not 
children hut men in understanding, — to add to their faith 
knowledge, and to grow in it. It is this craving for under- 
standing of their new relation to God, which .forms, though 
not the first, yet an important secondary necessity of 
healthy religious life, that affords the motive for the con- 
struction of theology in general, and of dogmatic in 
particular. Some amount of such knowledge seems to he 
indispensable to qualify one for teaching others ; and so, 
if the church or Christian community is to exercise the 
function of teaching, there must be, beyond the faith that 
is the primary and essential quahty of true Christians, the 
higher stage of Christian progress that is attained by those 
who add to their faith knowledge. Theology is thus not 
essential to the bare existence of the church. ; yet it is the 
natural and necessary form and means of her development 
in one department of her functions, the intellectual ; just 
as in the department of practical morality a system of 
ecclesiastical discipline is an mdispensable development, 
and in that of social devotion, ordinances of worship. 
Every living and thriving branch of the church of Christ 
must, in proportion to its health and vigour, cultivate 
scientific theology, as well as earnest conscientious dis- 
cipline and warm spiritual devotion. 

This motive prompts equally to all the branches of 
theological study — exegetical, historical, practical, as weE 
as systematic or philosophical ; but that which is designated 
dogmatic, as falling under the last head, may well be 
esteemed the highest of them aU, and that which is most 
to be desired, if only it can be attained. As, however, 
some have doubted whether such a science is possible, we 
must not take this for granted, but indicate the grounds on 
which we believe it is. Now, if a scientific knowledge of 
any subject is impossible, this must be either because we 
do not possess materials enough to give us a thorough 
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knowledge of it, or because we have no means of reducing 
these materials to their true and natural order. If there 
are sufficient matenals of knowledge about Christianity, 
and a method by which these may be reduced to a system, 
the conditions of a scientific dogmatic may be said to 
esist. 

Its sources. The sources of dogmatic have been variously enume- 
rated by different branches of the church and schools of 
thought, and the determination of the genuine ones in- 
volves the most important issues as to the whole charac- 
ter of the system. We may begin with the lowest and 
most universally accepted, and then proceed to those in 
regard to which there is more difference of opinion, and 
which detennine the peculiarities of the dogmatic of 

Nature, different sects or churches. First, then, we may place the 
testimony of nature to God, which is Emitted by nearly 
all theists to be real and valuable, so far as it goes, and 
which is clearly recognized in Scripture.’- The Socinians 
in the 1 6th and 17th centuries denied the possibUity of any 
knowledge of God without revelation; but this position, 
which was zealously controverted by the orthodox, has been 
given up by those who are the nearest modern representa- 
tives of the Socinians, and may be said to be held now 
only by those who would deny all knowledge of God what- 
ever. This natural knowledge of God has sometimes been 
separated from properly Christian dogmatic, and relegated 
for separate treatment under the title of natural theology; 
hut since most of the truths reached by it are also expressly 
taugbt in Scripture, it seems impossible to exclude from 
their consideration in the Christian system the prior ligM 
that nature throws on them. Hence the most orthodox 
divines admit that reason has as one of its functions in 
theology that of establishmg or confirming some of its doc- 
trines, which are therefore distmguished by many, especially 
of the Lutherans, as articuU mixti, bemg supported by 
reason and revelation together, from the articulipun, which 
are known by revelation alone. This source of theological 
knowledge includes the manifestations of tbe being and 
character of God, and the nature and destiny of man in the 
phenomena of the external world, and also in the intellect, 
conscience, and religious affections of man. The import- 
ance of it arises from the fact that this uatoral knowledge 
of God alone connects the doctrines of revelation with the 
actual realities of consciousness and experience, and gives 
to the whole of theology a basis in ascertainable and 
verifiable fact. Unless we know, on grounds as legitimate 
as those of any secular science, that God is, and that He is 
true and good, we cannot rationally receive any revelation 
from Him, and onr whole dogmatic would be a mere castle 
in the air. 

itevelation But most Christians, while recognizing the reality and 

b Ohnst. importance of the manifestation of God in nature, consider 
that this alone is inadequate, in the present condition of 
mankind, to bring us into that relation to Him which is 
the true and perfect religion ; and all but those who deny 
the supernatural entirely believe tiiat God has made a 
special revelation of himself in Christ The person of Jesus 
of Nazareth is for all such the centre of God’s saving dis- 
covery of himself and of His will to sinners of mauMnd; 
in His life and death we have an image of the character of 
God, and in His teaching, statements of religious truth that 
are of primary authority. On this account it may be truly 
said that the person and teaching of Christ is the fountain- 
head of revealed theology.^ It would be quite possible to 
maintain that this is the only source of theological know- 
ledge beyond the teaching of nature; but nearly aU who 
entertain such views of Christ also believe that we have 
in the writings of His disciples an authoritative record of 

iPs. XIX. 1-6 ; Rom i. 19-21 , Acts xiv. 15-17, xwi. 24-29. 

* Ooateraee, Ghnstum Dogmatics^ sec tM, 
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I His words and deeds, and a divmely-taught explanation of 
their meaning. Hence the Scnptures, at least of the New 
Testament, are recognized as themselves a direct source of 
dogmatic material. Some have limited this recognition of 
an inspired book to the New Testament, as Schleiermacher , 
but this position virtually rests on the idea that Christ 
himself is really the only supernatural source of religious 
truth, and that the New Testameut Scnptures are not a real 
communication from God, but only an authentic human 
record of the revelation He has made of Himself in Christ. 

When the notion of a truly divine and authoritative Scrip- 
ture is really admitted, it is impossible, in view of the use 
made of the Old Testament in the New, to deny the 
authority of these earlier Scriptures, The coming of Christ 
was not a sudden isolated appearance, unprepared for and 
alone, like a lightning-flash in a dark night ; it was rather 
like the risii^ of the sun after a long and gradually lighten- 
mg twilight. The way was prepared for Him by a series 
of historical revelations recorded in the sacred books of the 
Jewish people, which have from the days of the apostles 
onwards been regarded as divine by the Christian churcL 
It is this continuous line of revelation, from the beginning 
onwards, that gives Christianity its universality in point of 
time, as the perfect form of the true religion that has 
always in some shape or other existed in the world. On 
this view, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
as testitying of Christ, are the more immediate source of 
dogmatic materials ; and this is the fundamental Protestant 
position. 

The Church of Home goes further, and maintains, not only 
that the Divme Spirit has inspired the writers of Scripture 
to convey to us an authoritative record of God’s revelation 
in Christ, but also that the Spirit so dwells in the church 
as to enable her to develop that revelation, supplementmg 
it by tradition, authenticating it by her authority, and 
interpreting it by decision on controverted points. Hence, 
for the Bomanist, tradition, decrees of councils and of 
popes, opinions of fathers and doctors of the church, are 
equally with Scripture authoritative sources of doctrine. 

In this, however, Protestants hold that they err as much 
in the way of excess, as Kationahsts, who deny tiie 
authority of the Bible, err in the way of defect. Those 
Protestants, however, who have taken the most profound 
and spiritnd view of the subject, have been ready to allow 
that there is provision made in Christianity for what 
Romamsts seek to attain by the authority of the church. 

They admit that something more is needed than unaided 
human reason for the right interpretation and application 
of the word of God ; but they find this, not in an infallible 
church, but in the work of the Divme Spirit, enlightenmg Work of 
the mind of believers in and with the word {testimonium the Spirit 
Spiritm Sancti). The recognition of this, which was very 
fully and strongly made by the Reformers, nob only gives to 
Protestant theology a firmer position as against the claims 
of Rome than it can have without it, but also enables us 
to give their due place to the elements of truth, exaggerated 
and distorted, in the Romish doctrines of the authority of 
the church, fathers, and councils. If we have the witness 
of the Spirit, giving us an assurance of the truth and insight 
into the meaning of Scripture, we must admit that our 
fellow Christians have the same guidance also, and that 
beUevere have had it in all ages. Hence we may reason- 
ably allow great weight to the opinions of men who have 
given evidence of being guided by the Spirit, and more 
especially to those doctrines that have been received as 
scripturd by the great body of the spiritually enlight- 
ened in different ages. Thus the teaching of fathers and 
theologians, and the consent of the Christian church, are 
important helps and guides to the Protestant theologian; 
only he does not, like the Roman Catholic, attachi absolute 
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authority to any of them , and he esteems them, not simply 
because of their antiquity or their official position, but in 
proportion to the evidence they have given of being leally 
guided by the Divine Spint, vho is the Spirit of holiness, 
love, peace, and godliness. 

Cliriatiaii This inward spiritual enlightenment of the believer 
conscious- corresponds very nearly to what has been called Christian 
consciousness, to which a prominent place has been assigned 
among the sources of theology by many modern divines. 
The currency of the phrase is due mainly to Schleiermacher ; 
and the form of it proceeds from his fundamental principle, 
that religion consists properly in feeling, by which we have 
an immediate consciousness of the divine — a “God-con- 
sciousness.” Whatever justification this view may have 
had, as a needed protest against the previously dominant 
intellectual view, that made religion virtually au affair of 
the understanding only, it is now generally admitted that 
Schleiermacher went to an extreme on the other side, and 
that no complete account of religion can be given that does 
not include the exercise of thought and will, as well as of 
feeling. In so far, therefore, as the phrase Christian con- 
sciousness represents in its form the one-sided conception 
of Schleiermacher, it is insufficient ; and that which really 
corresponds to it is the Christian life, with its full com- 
plement of beliefs, emotions, and volitions. This, being 
the work; of the Divine Spirit in the soul, may and must be 
recognized, on the principles already indicated, as the 
expression of the witness of the Spirit, by which the 
authority and meaning of the revelation in Scripture are 
eatabh'shed. In this sense, therefore, Christian conscious- 
ness, or the knowledge that a Christiatt has of his own 
religious experience and of what is implied in it, is a 
legitimate means of ohtamiug doctrinal conclusions. But 
if the authority of Scripture is to be recognized as the 
objective and normative representation of what true 
Christianity is, Christian consciousness can only be a 
mediate and subordinate source of theolo^, a channel 
rather than the fountain-head.^ By giving it this position 
we are also saved from the one-sided subjectivity and 
variable individuahsra that must result from its being made 
a primary and independent source of knowledge. The 
history of the church, especially as it presents to us the 
expression of Christian faith and devotion in different ages 
and countries, gives us an insight into the religious life of 
the church as a whole, and so exhibits the Christian con- 
scionsness on a large scale as it were ; hut if we do not 
believe in an absolutely infallible guidance of the church, 
we carmot regard this either as a primary or authoritative 
source of doctnue, hut must always t^t it by the standard 
presented m Scripture, 

From these various sources, (1) God’s manifestation of 
himself in nature, (2) His revelation in Jesus Christ authori- 
tatively recorded in Scripture, and (3) His enbghtenment of 
the believing soul by the Spirit in Christian life, when used, 
as they should he, in combination and in their proper order 
and subordination, we have a large supply of materials for 
the construction of a dogmatic system. 

Method of What then is the method to be followed in order to 
dogioatic. educe general principles and laws of mutual relation from 
the mass of facts and truths thus presented to us bearing 
upon God’s character and dealings with men? This is the 
next question that arises in regard to dogmatic theology. 
How, plainly, if this study is to have a scientific character 
it all, it must be pursued in the same methods that are 
proper m other sciences of a similar kind. Theology, no 
ionbt, differs in some important respects from all other 
sciences ; hut the difference lies in its matter rather than 

^ This TiBAv of tlie nature and function of Ohristiaii consciousness is 
that taken by Maxtensen, Dogm., sec 29 , J. T. Beck, EinZeUung in 
i<u System der CJmstUch&n Lehre; Oosterzee, Dogm., sect. 10. 


in the form of its elaboration. Its materials are not merely 
the phenomena of nature, but the great redemptive and 
saving works of God made known by revelation. In this 
respect it differs from all merely natural sciences. But if 
it is to have any analogy to them at all, it must apply to 
these facts of revelation the same processes by which the 
facts of nature are made to yield natural sciences. How, 
there are just two essentially distinct methods by which 
general laws and principles can he ascertained, — the analytic 
or inductive, and the synthetic or deductive. Neither of 
these, indeed, can be absolutely separated from the other. 
Induction in physical science, for example, calls in the aid 
of deduction, when hypotheses are formed to explain certain 
phenomena , and then it is tested by tracing them down- 
wards to what would he their results whether they are true 
or not. and, on the other hand, geometric demonstration 
seeks the aid of analysis as a guide to the solution of its 
problems. And not only in subordinate points, but as 
wholes, the two methods supplement each other. There 
can be no concrete science that does not begin with induc- 
tion ; and there is no complete science unless it ends in 
deduction. All knowledge of facts must be a posteriori, and 
from these we ascend to general principles and laws ; but 
the of all such procedure must be to reach such a com- 
plete and satisfactory explanation of all the phenomena, 
that the process might be reversed and the facts deduced 
from the most general principles It is only in a few 
sciences, e.g,, mechanics, that such a degree of perfection 
has been attained as to enable them to enter on the deduc- 
tive process. Now it is a question debated by some of 
the ablest divines, whether theology can adopt this method. 
It is not denied by any that the inductive method, or that 
of empirical refle^on, as it is called in Germany, is com- 
petent 5 but some maintain that, while this is so, that of 
speculation is also legitimate and possible, and that it must 
be followed, if we are to have a theology in the highest and 
most proper sense of the term. Those who take this posi- 
tion are for the most part of the Hegelian school ; and we 
have a favourable specimen of the way in which it may be 
maintained in a truly believing spirit in Rothe ® But the 
considerations adduced by Julius Muller® against the possi- 
bility of such a method, if we are to avoid a pantheistic 
view of the universe, seem conclusive. The real and 
thorough-going recognition of personality and free will, both 
in God and man, makes it impossible to arrive at the 
phenomena of Christianity by any process of a priori 
demonstration ; and more particularly, neither the fact of 
sin on the one hand, as the act of the free will of man, 
nor of grace on the other, as the work of God’s free will, 
can be exhibited in their essential character in such a 
method. Ho science that has to do with the events of a 
real history in which rational and moral agents are recog- 
nized as acting with true liberty can be constructed by a 
pjrmri deduction of logical consequences from abstract 
necessary first principles. The dogmatic theologian there- 
fore, who maintains the freedom alike of the human and 
of the divine wiU, is shut up 'to the a ptosteriori method of 
induction. Even though the existence and attributes of 
God could be satisfactorily demonstrated by reasoning from 
necessary truths and laws of thought, as Anselm, Descartes, 
Clarke, and others thought possible, yet when we come 
to inquire what God has done, and on what principles He 
acts, we must, if the world’s history is not a mere nature- 
process, learn from experience and testimony the facts, and 
ascend inductively from them to the principles or laws that 
direct them The inductive method, therefore, is the one 
proper for Protestant evangelical dogmatic. This is recog- 
nized by writ ers so different in many respects as Di 

® Theologiscke Ethik, sec. 2. 

3 Die Christliche Lehre von der tocZe,— Einleitmig. 
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Ciialmers,’- Julius Miiller,® Hodge f and it has been prac- 
tically followed by most evangelical divines They have 
indeed sometimes disguised the real nature of their method 
by the arrangement of topics adopted, for the almost uni- 
versal practice has been to begin the systematic exhibition 
of Christian doctrine with the loftiest and most recondite 
part of the subject, which would come first in a really de- 
ductive treatment, and to descend from them to those that 
are more immediately verified by experience. Tins has 
tended to produce the impression that these systems are 
properly chains of logical demonstration, especially as doc- 
trines once held to be established are often appealed to as 
forming part of the proof of other doctrines. In many 
cases, however, this appearance is deceptive ; and the 
system, though wearing a deductive garb, is not really of 
that nature, Each of the doctrines is established on its 
own proper basis of Scripture testimony and Christian ex- 
perience ; and the order of progress, from above downward, 
does not show the order in which the doctrines have been 
ascertained, either hy the church in general or by the 
individual theologian, but only the order in which it is 
thought best that they should be exhibited and taught. 

Besides these two distinct methods, the speculative or de- 
ductive, and the empiric or inductive, a third is recommended 
by Beck, and approved also by Oosterxee, called by the 
former the real-gmetic. This proceeds on the assumption 
that the object of theological knowledge is faith, i.e., accord- 
ing to Beck’s use of the term, spiritual Lfe in the soul appre- 
hending as its object God in Christ This faith or spiritual 
life has, he pomts out, a principle of development and 
growth j and theology grows hj following the growth of faith 
in the soul. But the Sfe of faith in us is not perfect , it is 
liable to hindrances and abnormal development j hence this 
by itself is not a safe guide for theology. There is, how- 
ever, a perfect archetype ( Urlild) of the true and normal de- 
velopment of faith in the soul, and that is to he found in 
revelation. The revelation of which we find the record in 
Scripture has the same course of development as the sub- 
jective life of faith is the soul , and the growth of revelation 
is the perfect pattern of what the growth of faith within 
us should be. In order, therefore, to be a representation of 
the faith or spiritual life of the Christian in its ideal con- 
dition, theology has to follow the development of revelation 
as presented to us in Scripture, and must first go back to 
its primary source, and trace from thence its growth 
and development. Hence the designation of the true 
dogmatic method as real-genetic. How whether or not the 
results of theological inquiry will come out in this parti- 
cular form depends on the truth or falsehood of a nnmher 
of positions, and these can only be established by the 
examination of facts and evidence hearing on the casa 
This method, therefore^ does not in principle differ from the 
inductive or empiric one ; it is only a special form which 
that method will assume, if the views of Beck as to the 
relation of revelarion to the life of faith in the soul are 
true and borne out by evidence. It do^ not, therefore, 
seem proper to regard this as a distinct kind of method, 
and we may legitimately claim those who follow it as dis- 
ciples in gener^ of the inductive school. 

On the whole, there appears no reason why the principles 
of inductive philosophy, which have been so fruitful in their 
application to the sciences of external nature, should not 
be applied to materials, bearing on the relation of man and 
the world to their Author, that are furnished by the 
phenomena of nature, the dictates of conscience, the facts 
of revelation, and the experience of the Christian life. 
Surely, too, the endeavour to do this is neither a hopeless 
nor an impossible one. Those who have objected most 

^ InsUtutes of Theology, bk. id. ch 10 

2 TJU ® &yst, Theol , Introd. ck l 


strongly to the application of logic to theology, such as 
Isaac Taylor^ and Bishop Hampden,^ will be found at 
bottom to object chiefly to the use of a merely verbal and 
deductive system of logic, and not to that inductive method 
which is the mighty instrument of the progress of modern 
science. But it must be admitted that the processes of 
theologians have too often been, and too often still are, of 
that merely formal and logical kind that cannot really 
increase our store of knowledge. If dogmatic is to hold 
its ground as a true science at all, it must frankly and 
consistently adopt the inductive method; and it must take 
as the objects of its analysis, classification, and induction, 
not merely the statements of Scripture, but the religious 
realities which those statements, as well as our own 
experience, make known to us. 

Further, if a scientific character is to be vindicated for Progressue 
dogmatic, it must also accept the position of a variable and nature of 
progressive study. This does not imply that nothing 
certain within its domain, or that there must be a constant 
flux and reflux of opmions about its contents. It is as 
much characteristic of science that it has certain well- 
established principles and results, which are not to he 
overthrown by any future inquiries, as that it is constantly 
advancing to further acquirements and discoveries. Those 
who claim an absolutely fixed and unprogressive character 
for theology, though they may seem to do honour to its 
divine authority, really degrade it from the rank of a 
science ; and if they retain any reverence for it at all, can 
only do so on the principles and in the spirit of Roman 
Catholicism. Thus Macaulay’s brilliant statements to that 
effect,® which are sometimes quoted by those who defend 
an immobile orthodox theology, imply as their basis either 
a contemptuous dismissal of theology altogether as a tissue 
of uncertainties, or a lurking belief that the one unchang- 
ing system is to be found in the faith of the Church of 
Rome, What has tended, and still tends very powerfully, 
to obscure the idea of progress in dogmatic theology is the 
want of a clear appr^ension of the distinction between 
religion and theology, and the notion that the Bible is 
directly a revelation of theological dogmas, which need only 
to be correctly interpreted and arranged in logical order. 

If this were so, then we should be able at once to construct 
a complete system of theology, by simply applying the 
laws of grammar and logic to Scripture ; and this could be 
done as correctly and well in the 2d century as in the 16th 
or 19th. There would be no room, or the very narrowest 
conceivable, for progress. In that case, then, if it were 
found that students dealing thus with Scripture came to 
widely different conclusions as to the system of doctrine to 
be drawn from it, we should he obliged to couclnde that 
the revelation was not complete or unambiguous, and 
therefore that it must either be supplemented mid checked 
by a living authority in the church to determine its true 
meaning, or that no certain knowledge in regard to doctnne 
can be attained. The former is the Roman Catholic, the 
latter the sceptical or anti-dogmatic alternative ; but both 
alike proceed from the same premises, and indicate the 
impossibility of carrying them out without either giving up 
the practicability of dogmatic, or seeking it in an infaUible 
churcL 

But this difficulty disappears when the Bible is regarded 
as a revelation, not solely or directly of doctrine, but of 
religion. On this view, it is the inspired record of the 
I great historical events by means of which the religions 
feUowship of man with God has been established, and 
gradually elevated to its perfect form in Christianity, and 

Logic m Theology. 

* “Scholastic Philosophy in Eelation to Ghristian Theology,” Bamp' 
ton Leefwres for 1832 
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of the inward experience of that fellowship in a new life or an abnormal development of spiritual life, but it is not 
produced by a moral and spiritual renovation of the really a discovery of Christian trutL There have been 
soul of mam Doctrines, or general principles bearing on opinions held and widely prevalent that are of this charac- 
the relation of God to man, are indeed contained in the ter, and it is part of the work of the theolo^an to detect 
Bible, but only as they are involved in the great realities and remove what is false as well as to build up what is 
that the Bible makes known to us The Bible is to the true. There have been talse developments of doctrine ; 
theologian what the telescope is to the astronomer, or the there have been exaggerations and maladjustments of 
mieroscops to the physiologist. Many of the laws of these important truths. It is not probable that any minute 
sciences could not have been known without the help of and elaborate system consists of pure and absolute truths 
these instruments,— not because the telescope discovers to nnmixed with any error. The work of pi ogress in theo- 
us laws of astronomy, or the microscope enables us to see logy, therefore, must sometimes consist of undoing what 
the pnnciples of physiology, but because they bring has been laboriously built up in past ages. But if any 
within our ken the phenomena from which these laws and true progress is possible now, it is not to be expected 
principles may be ascertained. So the Bible does not that all the old beliefs will have to be swept away, and an 
directly reveal dogmatic principles ; but its function entirely new system put in their place. For if nothing 
is to reveal to us that great work of renovation by God in had been ascertained in the course of the ages during which 
Christ, from which the principles of Christian dogmatic are so many great minds have been directed to the study of 
to he derived. On this view, while the Christian religion theology, there would seem to be little hope of anything 
is ever one and the same, unalterable in all ages, Christian certain being discovered now. Those who think theology 
theology, or the scientific knowledge of that religion, is to he a progressive science can most consistently bold that 
constantly progressive. All its truths are indeed contained some progress has been made already, and some conclusions 
implicitly in the Bible ; hut they have to be drawn from it, have been reached that are not to be overturned by any 
not by a mere process of mterpreting and systematizing the new inquiries. They do not look for an entire reversal of 
words of Scripture, bat by apprehending and experiencing old beliefs, and a new theory of the universe and its relation 
the realities made known to us by the words, and so coming to God to be put in their place, they expect that what 
to understand what they are and in what relations they has been most generally agreed upon in former ages will be 
stand one to another. It is in this way that all the great maintained and confirmed, and that any new truth that may 
doctrines in theology have been established, — not merely be brought to light will fit in to the old foundations ; 
by the application of grammar and logic to the text of though in some cases former modes of statement may have 
Scripture, but by the apprehension and experience of the to be reconsidered and adjusted to larger and deeper views, 
renovating change, and the comparison and understanding and exaggerated or one-sided doctrines may have to be 
of its different parts. So, for example, the doctrine given up or modified. There are some doctrines in every 
of the Lugos was formulated by men like Justin Martyr, system that are merely sectarian, adopted by one particular 
who, after vainly searching for truth iu all the schools branch of the church, but not recognized by others as cor- 
of philosophy, found that there is in Christianity, when rect expressions of Christian faith and life, e.g ^ the 
sincerely received, a light that dispels the darkness and Anglican dogma of baptismal regeneration, or the Lutheran 
doubt of the mind. So Augustine learned the doctrines of tenet of the communication of attributes in the person 
original sin and divine grace, by finding in his own of Christ, or the supralapsarian and sublapsarian 
experience the power of inward corruption on the one hand, theoiies of Calvinists ; in regard to such points there is no 
and the deliverauce wrought by the gospel on the other, just ground of confidence of their permanence ; they are 
So Luther discovered the truth of justification by faith, like plausible but unproved hypotheses in science. Bub 
through learning by sore and bitter conflicts how impos- there are many leading doctrines which, ever since they 
sible it was to find peace of conscience, as long as he have been distinctly formulated, have been accepted by the 
trusted to any works of his own, and how fully he obtained great mass of Christians in all branches of the church; 
it by faith in Christ. In this way the system of dogmatic these may be said to be estabhshed results of theological 
has been built up, one doctrine after another being added, investigation, which no further progress of the science is 
as it was discovered and verified by the experience of the likely to overthrow. 

church. None of these developments was any addition to The progressive character of dogmatic, and the manner History of 
the Christianity of true disciples of the Lord ; that remains of its progress in the past, may be seen from a brief sketch dogmatic, 
substantially the same in all ages, and contains implicitly of its history from the end of the apostolic age to the 
all trne doctrines of religion. But all Christians are not present day. The apostolic writings themselves do not 
conscious of what is involved in their religion and expen- properly f^ within the range of such a history; for they 
ence, and some are very imperfectly aware of it. The meu are not of the nature of humau science but of divine revela- 
who have made their mark in theology have been those tion No doubt several of them present to us conceptions 
who have been led by circumstances, and enabled by their and trains of thought that are very analogous to the systems 
inteUectttal powers, to discern elements in Christian life not of later times, and have sometimes been employed as the 
previously seen ; and the tody of the church, coming after basis of dogmatic systems. But the inspired writers do 
them, have verified and accepted the results of their expen- not stand in the same line as the thinkers who came 
ence. In this way dogmatic theology hitherto has been after them ; their aim m. writing was not the scientific one 
progressive, and no man or church has a right to say that of investigating the principles of Christianity in their 
the goal has been reached beyond which no farther progress mutual relations, but the more primary religious on© of 
is possible,! presenting Christianity itself to the world. This they 

There is one condition always to be borne in mind, with have been enabled to do, by the working of the Spirit in 
which alone such progress is sound and genuine. It is them, with a power and fulness and insight that throw 
that what is added to the system of doctrine be really an much light on the scientific study of Christian doctrine ; 
expression of the Christianity which is revealed in Scrip- but their writing are not doctrinal systems, and do not 
tore. Anything that is not such may he a fancy of men, come into the hue of the rise and progress of the human 
Of. OurvmngMw, Lecture., Lect w. Note A ; Bainy’s science of dogmatic. Its history begins wth the attempts 

Chmmwigham Zectwes, “On tie delivery aaddeTelopment of doctrine," 0^ “ comprehend the revelation of Christiamty, and 

best, y, presupposes that revelation complete, though not completely 
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understood, as its starting point From that point onward 
it may be regarded as passing through six pretty well 
defined periods or stages 

I. The first may be called the apologetic age, extending 
from the apostolic time to the death of Origen (254 ad), 
in whom it may be said to have culminated Daring this 
period the intellect of the church was gradually awakening 
and coming into activity , bnt it was only by degrees, and 
m the course of several generations, that its efforts led to 
any properly doctrinal results. The very earhest Christian 
literature is simply practical and hortatory, chiefly in the 
form of epistles (Apostolic Fathers). From the middle of 
the 2d century, however, the need was felt of defending 
the church’s faith against argumentative attacks, whether 
popular, literary, or philosophic. Hence the chief mental 
power of the Christian community was turned in the direc- 
tion of apologies,” by which these attacks were repelled, 
and attention was directed mainly to the evidences of the 
truth and divinity of Chnstiamty. This, however, in- 
directly led to the articulate statement of some of the most 
essential doctrines of Christianity, and to the beginnings 
of a dogmatic system. The great apologetic question was 
generally and rightly conceived in the form of a search for 
some true and reliable teaching about God and divine 
things ; and the Johannine idea of Christ as the light of 
the world, the Logos or Word of God, naturally occurred 
to the apologists as that which most exactly met the want. 
Thus the doctrine of the Logos, iu some at least of its 
aspects, was brought out Then in the conflicts with 
Gnosticism, which may be said to be as really apologetic 
as those with Judaism and heathenism, certain aspects of 
Christianity were very distinctly brought into conscious- 
ness, such as the creation of all things by God, the reality 
of the human nature, death, and resurrection of Christ, the 
universahty of the gospel, and the responsibility of man. 
The apostolic creed probably shows us how the original 
baptismal formula became the basis of more definite 
articles of faith, shaped iu the light of the apologetic 
necessities of the age. But while there was thus an 
inevitable tendency towards dogmatic development and 
definition, there was not for long any direct interest in 
doctrine as such, still less iu the ordering of doctrines into 
a system, Origen was the first in whom this impulse was 
strong and active, and his work De Pnndpiis {Hepl 

may be said to be the earliest attempt in the field of dog- 
matic. 

II. The second great period in the history of dogmatic, 
extending from Origen (who died 254) to John of 
Damascus (who died 764), is distinguished from the first 
by its being occupied maidy with controversies within the 
church, and thus may be called the polemic age. As the 
gospel spread more and more throughout the world, and 
gained the victory over paganism in the minds and hearts 
of the most enlightened of the day, the defence of 
Christianity against external assaults gradually ceased to 
be the one all-engrossing duty of the church’s theologians ; 
and at the same time heresies so thoroughly and manifestly 
antichristian as those of the Gnostics ceased to have any 
prevalence among Christians, and other divergent views, of 
a less openly hostile nature, began to appear. As the doc- 
trine of the Logos had been one of the firat that the church 
was led to think out in the apologetic period, it not 
unnaturally became the point at which varying conceptions 
first came into conflict. On this, as on many other sub- 
jects, the Christian redemption is so full and many-sided 
that it is no wonder that its entire contents could not be 
grasped at once and by all minds, or that some were led 
to accept some aspects of it more readily than others, and 
to give these an exaggerated predominance. Hence the 
progress of Christian thought to the right understanding of 
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divine truth has been through a series of controversies and 
oscillations from one extieme to another. This process 
may be said to have begun about the middle of the 3d 
century, from which time to the end of the 7th there 
stretches a continuous series of controversies on questions 
relating to God and the Trinity, the incarnation and person 
of Christ, original sin, and regenerating grace. In the 
course of these, successive forms of opinion on these sub- 
jects were discussed, condemned, and .stamped as heresies — 
the Sabellian, Anan, Apollmanan, Macedonian, Nestorian, 
Pelagian, Monophysite, Semi-pelagian, Monothehte doc- 
trines. In sharp contrast with these opposing heresies, 
and sometimes m a narrow strait between them, the 
doctrine of the church was defined more and more precisely. 
As authoritative expressions of this doctrine we have the 
first six cecumenical councils, with the provincial ones in 
the West that condemned Pelagianism and Semi-pela^anism, 
and the creed of Hicsea (325) as enlarged and altered 
at Constantinople (381), with the decisions of Chalcedon 
(451) against Monophysitism, Orange and Valentia (529) 
against Semi-pelagian ism, and Coustantinople (1st Trullan, 
680) against Monothelitism. 

This long series of keen and varied controversies on the 
loftiest doctrines represents a vast amount of intellectual 
activity in the field of dogmatic, and some of the greatest 
names m the church’s history belong to this period, 
Athanasius, Basil, the two Gregories, the two Cyrils, and 
Chrysostom in the East, and Ambrose, Augustine, and 
Hilary in the "West, are but a few of the more outstanding 
and best known of the church’s teachers during these con- 
troversies. On the whole it may be said that they have 
done their work satisfactorily and well, in establishing the 
true Christian view on the special doctrines they had to 
discuss ; and the decisions of the church on these points 
have been very generally accepted in after times. The 
Eeformers adopted either tacitly or expressly the whole 
body of them as in accordance with Scripture ; and even 
m the immense upturning of opmions on all theological 
doctrines that has been going on in modem times, the faith 
of Nicsea has been maintained by the majority of theolo- 
gians. Even the more detailed creed of Chalcedon is 
questioned by comparatively few, though the still more 
minute discussions and definitions after that have ceased 
to command the respect and interest of the modern church. 
But while the theologians of this polemic period were 
thus successful in establishing and defining some of the 
more important doctrines of Christianity, and by so 
doing contributed very valuable materials for dogmatic, 
they did little or nothing towards the construction of the 
system as au organic unity. Yery few of their works even 
attempt such a task. The Qateckeses of Cyril of Jerusalem 
contain an exposition of the various articles of the creed, 
and so may be said to exhibit a body of divinity such as 
was then generally held; but they do so not in a 
scientifically theological manner, but rather in that of simple 
popular teaching. Augustine’s Enchiridion, de Fide, Spe, 
et Garitate, is a more properly theological attempt to lay 
the basis of a connected and organic system , bnt it is very 
brief and summary, and holds a very subordinate position 
among the writings of that great father in comparison with 
his argumentative and controversial treatises on the parti- 
cular doctrines that he did so much to elucidate and 
defend. Perhaps a more real evidence of a sense of the 
organic connection of all the doctrines of Christianilgr is to 
be found m the recognition of the affinity between the 
apparently unconnected heresies of Nestorianism and 
Pelagianism, which were both alike condemned by the 
council of Ephesus in 431. 

The results of the polemic discussions of nearly five 
centuries were gathered by John of Damascus into a series 
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of dogmatic propositions in his work oKpL^^g cfcSoo'ts 
6p0oS6^ov OTcrrecas, which remained for the Eastern Church 
the chief authority in theology for a thousand years after. 
There has been, however, no living onward movement in 
the comprehension of Christian doctrine in the Greek 
Church ; and if on this account that great section of 
Christendom has escaped the rigid formulating of the many 
corruptions in doctrine, government, and life that took 
place in the Western Church, it has been at the expense 
of resting in a system of mere dead orthodoxy that could 
neither hinder nor heal practical corruption. In the West, 
however, there was a powerful intellectual life, even in 
what are generally called the Dark Ages ; and that being 
directed towards the doctrines of the church gave a con- 
tinual progress and a new epoch to theology, though in a 
peculiar and not the most healthy form. 

ScliolaBtie III The third period in the history of dogmatic, extend- 
penwL ingfrom the 8th century to the beginning of the 16th, 
may be called in general, from its most remarkable 
development, the scholastic age; though scholasticism, 
strictly so called, is usually reckoned to extend only from 
the 11th century to the middle of the 15th. But the times 
before and after these narrower limits were characterized, 
only in less degree, by the same geneul tendency of 
thought The doctrines of the church were established ^ 
of indisputable authority, and had begun to be collected in 
the form of books of sentences {SentsMiai'mi Lihri) from 
the fathers, by Isidore of Sev^e, and others ; and by 
means of such compilatory lahours the learning and 
theology of former ages were preserved through the 
devastating flood of the barbarian immigrations. Any 
fresh theological discussions in this age were few and 
unimportant, tending for the most part in the direction of 
sacerdotalism, as in the formation of the dogma of iransub- 
stantiation. But by and by a mighty intellectual force 
took hold of the whole collected dogmatic material, and 
reared out of it the great scholastic systems, which have 
been compared to the grand Gothic cathedrals that were 
the work of the same ages. The character of these systems 
of dogmatic may be understood by bearing in mind the 
two leading principles of the scholastic thinking. One 
was the acceptance as of absolute authority of whatever 
had been decided m Sciipture or by the church; and the 
other was the application of the notions and syllogisms of 
formal logic to these doctrines, for the purpose of 
demonstrating their truth to the understanding.^ With 
such principles, it was natural that the systems constructed 
should be lacking in unity and a real grasp of the essence 
of Christianity. They attempted, indeed, the harmonizing 
of philosophy and theology, of reason and faith, hut they 
coidd only do so in a mechanical way, and by a kind of 
compromise. On the one hand, reason was entirely sub- 
jected to faith in the acceptance of all the doctrines of the 
church as so many decisions or sentences that were not to 
be criticised or called in question. This made it impossible 
to grapple with the fundamental and general principles 
underlying the particular opinions that were received as 
authoritative ; and it was only in regard to their details 
and application that free inquiry was allowed. Hence in 
the scholastic works we find a series of doctrines or ques- 
tions on different subjects following one after another, but 
not connected in any natural way as parts of one organic 
whole. On the other hand, however, reason was allowed 
such full scope in deducing consequences from the 
established doctrmes, and that by purely formal processes, 
that a rationalistic character was imparted to a large extent 
to the whole body of the scholastic theology. At the same 

^ See Hampden’s ieciura?, p 46,347, Sclwe^er’s History 

of PUtpiojffvy, sect xxii. ; Baur, VemhmngsM/re, p 147, foil ; Hagen- 
Bacii, DogmmgeschwMe, sect 149. 


time, as reason was excluded from the great questions of 
principle, by the absolute authority accorded to the church’s 
decisions, it could only find scope in questions of detail, 
and the more intellectual vigour was applied to theology 
the more minute, subtle, and unprofitable did its results 
become. The scholastic age produced no system of 
Christian doctrine that has, as a whole, retained any value 
in after ages ; though in it some doctrines were more dis- 
tinctly articulated than before,-— particularly that of the 
atonement, by Anselm ; and the keen and subtle analj^is 
to which aU doctrines and conceptions were subj’ected has 
produced many distinctions that have been found useful in 
later times as condncing to clearness of thought. 

The decline and fall of scholasticism was due to the 
gradually awakening consciousness of the unsoundness of 
the principles on which it rested. The nominalistic con- 
troversy shook men’s faith in the absolute identity of 
thought and being, reason and authority; and the 
identification of theology and philosophy came to an end. 

The latter refused to be any longer the mere handmaid of 
the church; and from the assertion of its freedom the 
history of modern philosophy dates. This was necessarily 
a fatal blow to the scholastic theology , and at the same 
time the great religious movement of the Eeformation 
made a reconstruction of the system of church doctrine 
necessaiy 

IV The age of the Eeformation, occupying the greater Beforma- 
part of the 16th century, may be said to form by itself a tionpenod 
fourth period in the history of dogmatic, for it was 
animated by a spirit that distinguishes it both from the 
preceding and from the following time. The Eeformation 
was a movement too full of spiritual life and activity in 
many directions to be adequately described by any single 
phfase; but for the present purpose it may comprehen- 
sively enough be said to be the reassertion of the principle 
of the direct and personal relation of the believer to God. 

This involved the sweeping away of all ecclesiastical autho- 
rity and mediation, and the assertion of the sole authority of 
God’s word and of justification by faith, which have been 
called the formal and material principles of Protestantism, 

This also necessarily brought with it a new conception of 
theology. Christianity was no longer a new law, and saving 
faith was no longer the intellectual assent to certain doc- 
trines; Christiamty was a new life, offered in the gospel 
and received by the soul’s trust (fiduda) m Christ Hence, 
when the Eeformers came, as some of the greatest of them 
did, to give a systematic statement of Christian doctrine, 
they not only rejected those tenets which had been held in 
the mediaevd church on no higher authority than that of 
tradition and ecclesiastical decisions, but they also found 
that they could exhibit a much more organic unity in the 
body of Chnstian doctrine, because they regarded it not as 
a necessary means or step towards spiritual life, but as the 
outcome and systematic presentation of that life which is 
obtained and preserved directly by faith m Christ. The 
great theological works of the Eeformation age were not 
for the most part written purely in the interest of science 
or system, but for more practical purposes, for the defence 
of the new doctrines against attacks made upon them, or 
for the guidance of ministers in the practical teaching of 
the people. But it is nevertheless true that in these ways 
were produced works which had more of the symmetry and 
unity of a complete system than any that had previously 
appeared, This can only be accounted for by assuming 
that the Eeformers had laid hold of the right principle of 
theology, and that the new life of the Eeformation had 
carried them above and beyond the mistaken view 
of Christianity that had long hindered a right construction 
of dogmatic. The Loa Communes Theolocjid of Melanch- 
thon (1st ed 1521, final form 1550), aud the Institutio 
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Bdigionis Ohristianas of Calvin (1st ed. 1535, final form 
1559), are the two chief systematic works of this period, 
and have formed the starting-points of the Lutheran and 
Reformed dogmatic respectively. The system esiponnded^ui 
them is summarily set forth in the several Protestant Con- 
fessions of this era, and various special doctrines were 
elaborated and defended by other leaders of the Reforma- 
tion. The Reformers accepted the doctrinal statements of 
the ancient creeds and of the first four general councils as 
scriptural and true ; they also adopted with great earnest- 
ness the Augustinian doctrines of grace, while they added 
to them the principle with which Luther’s name is insepar- 
ably associated of justification by faith, and that of the 
supreme authority of the Bible as the rule of faich and life,— 
both of these being in their view witnessed and guaranteed 
by tbe testimony of the Holy Spirit. Maintaining these 
principles, they rejected the authority of the church, the 
multiplication and magical efficacy of the sacraments, the 
merit of good works, monastic vows, penance, purgatory, 
and other corruptions of the Middle Ages. In their hantb, 
theology lost the merely objective character that it had 
borne in patristic and mediaeval times, and was brought 
into closer connection with religions and Christian life, by 
the recognition and cultivation of its subjective side. The 
vital matter with them was, not to have right opinions 
about the Trinity and the hypostatic union, but to be sure 
of the true way of salvation by Christ. Their writings are 
pervaded by a warmth of spiritual life, as well as by 
a freshness of theological thought, that mark them as the 
genuine products of a creative age in the history of Christian 
doctrine. The Reformation age may be said to have closed 
with the final fixing of the Protestant doctrines in the 
generally-accepted symbolical books, which took place for 
the Lutheran church in the adoption of the Formula Ooti- 
cordioe in 1580, and for the Reformed churches in the 
decisions of the Synod of Dorb m 1618-19. Even earlier, 
however, a declension may be observed from the lofty and 
free spirit of the first Reformers ; and a somewhat different 
character began to mark the theology of both the branches 
of the Protestant church. 

afes- Y, A fifth period in the history of dogmatic, which may 
be called the confessional one, extends from the b^inning 
of the 17tb. tiU near the end of the 18th. century. During 
this time the doctrinal systems, of which the foundations 
had been laid by Melanchtbon and Calvin, were elaborated 
and carried into details with great learning and acuteness ; 
the various doctrines were most carefully and precisely 
defined, disfcinguished, and defended. The 17th century 
was an age of theological controversy The Roman 
Catholic Church had recovered from the shock of the 
Reformation, and by tbe aid of tbe Jesuits and the power- 
ful reaction inaugurated by them, had regained strength 
not only materially but intellectually. Controversialists hke 
Bellarmme, Petavius, and Bossuet taxed the learning and 
ingenuity of Protestantism to meet them. There were also 
many less necessary and profitable controversies among Pro- 
testants themselves ; and almost every theologian was led 
to devote his energy to the attack of what he held to 
be error, and the maintenance of true doctrine. Much 
valuable argument was brought into use in the course of 
these discussions, and the system of dogmatic was more 
fully worked out than it had been before. Tbe great dog- 
matic works of the 17th century, such as those of John 
Gerhard, Galovius, Quenstedt, and Baier in the Lutheran 
church, and of Francis Turretin, Mastricht, and De Moor 
among the Reformed, are more minute, precise, and full in 
their exhibition of tbe doctrines of file faith than the 
writings of the Reformers, and they contain a great deal of 
vigorous and profound thought Never probaWy have the 
doctrines which they handle been so ably and thoroughly 
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' discussed. They were, however, treated somewhat in the 
scholastic method that had prevailed before the Reforma- 
tion. The theologians of the 17th century did indeed 
clearly perceive and firmly maintain the principle of the 
sole authonty of Scripture, which was one of those involved 
in the revolt against the authority of the church and 
hierarchy of Rome. Hence, in point of matter, their 
systems are vastly superior to those of the schoolmen, freer 
from traditional and sacerdotal dogmas, and far more in 
harmony with apostolic teaching. But they failed to 
apprehend a deeper principle that was implicitly contained 
in the Reformation movement, viz., that Christian doctrine, 
instead of preceding Christian life as a necessary means to 
it, must come after its actual experience. Sound doctrine 
was regarded as the preliminary condition of spiritual life ; 
and as it had thus to be established apart from the living 
experience of Christianity in the soul, it must rest on 
purely external authority. This was found in an extreme 
and one-sided view of the inspiiation of Scripture, as equi- 
valent to verbal or hteral dictation, and in an uncntical 
and indiscriminate use of proof texts from all portions of 
Scripture, without due regard to their historical connection 
and scope. These became to many of the divines of that 
age very much what the sentences of the fathers and 
councils had been to the schoolmen ; and an undue weight 
was sometimes allowed even to the avowedly human forms 
in which Protestant doctrine had been expressed. An ex- 
cessive subtlety and minuteness of definition were also often 
adopted , and when these were made matters of faith in 
different parts of the church, numerous schisms and 
separations took place. The rigid exclusiveness of the 
Lutheran divines on the basis of the Formula Ooncordice, 
the intolerant zeal of the Anglicans for episcopacy and 
ceremonies, the extreme doctrmal minuteness of the 
Formula Consensus Eehetid of 1675, and the narrowness 
of some of the English Puritans and Scottish Presbyterians 
are instances of this tendency ; and the disastrous effects 
of many of these are well known. The issue of this form 
of theology was very similar to that of the scholastic 
system. It was gradually undermined by the spirit of 
rationalism eallmg in question the validity of its minute 
definitions. This tendency had been active from the 
time of the Reformation in various forms ; and though 
for long it was controverted and excluded from the 
Protestant Churches, in the course of the 18th century it 
brought about a general disintegration of their dogmatics. 

It was found that there was not sufficient evidence to main- 
tain the too minutely articulated systems in the face of a 
more critical study of the Bible ; and the orthodoxy that 
had rested on an insecure foundation was for a time almost 
entirely overthrown. In nearly all the churches there came, 
in various forms, an age of indifference and even unbelief 
in the old doctrines of the gospel f and this was generally 
accompanied with a declension in spiritual life. It was in 
Germany that the sceptical movement took the most pro- 
nounced form ; and there, accordingly, the break with the 
theology of the 17th century has been most complete In 
this country the triumph of rationalism has never been so 
absolute, and the transition to a new era in the history oi 
theology has not been so marked, 

YI. But a new period has undoubtedly come, since the Modem 
beginning of tbe present century. A reaction has set in period, 
agamst the rationalism that overthrew' the older dogmatics 
some cases, indeed, this has taken .the form of a simple 
reassertion and re-establishment of the old systems of doc- 
trine, as in the school of Hengsteuberg, Haveruick, Philippi, 
and others, who maintain the Lutheran orthodoxy in aU its 
rigidity, and in many British and American divines, who 
reproduce the Calvinistic system in its precise 17th century 
form. But by many the need is felt of more thoroughly 
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carrying out the principles of the Keforraatiou than was 
done in the succeeding age, so as to place the dogmatic 
system on a surer basis. Schleiermacher exercised great 
influence on theological thought; and though he did not 
succeed in emancipating himself from the pantheistic prin- 
ciples of his philosophy, his mode of conceiving Christianity 
and its relation to theology has bean fruitful of good results. 
By a large number of divines it has been felt to be unsatis- 
factory to base, as was practically done formerly, the whole 
system of theology on the one doctrine of the inspiration 
of Scripture , and a broader foundation, as weU as a more 
living conception, has been sought for it, by recognizing as 
its subject-matter, not merely the sayings of Scripture, but 
that living Christianity which it is the direct object of the 
Bible to produce and reveal This is really a taking up 
and carrying out more fully of the principles of the Refor- 
mation ; and it is in this line that dogmatic seems to he 
cultivated with most prospect of success and stahihty. 
There is in the present day much confusion in this as in 
many other departments of theology, and systems of the 
most diverse contents and on the most diverse principles 
are produced in abundance , but the line in which such men 
as Nitzsch, Martensen, Julius Muller, Ebrard, Oosterzec, 
Bitschl, and others have been labouring is that which at 
once maintains the substance of what has been gained in 
former ages, and is free to welcome modifications and 
developments on sound and firmly based principles. 

Literature — The literature of dogmatic ia exceedingly rich and 
varied, and only the more important and influential works can be 
mentioned here Before the Reformation, however, though there are 
many treatises of pnmaiy importance on particular doctrines, and 
though the more comprehensive works have an historical value, yet 
there is no complete system constructed on sound principles, so as to 
be of much direct use Conn's I natitutioReligionis(7hnstia7ioe isthe 
first great work, embracmg the whole subject, that is still of direct 
and primary importance. It is distinguished by a depth of msight 
into the pnnciples of Christian doctrme, a comprehensive grasp and 
clear arrangement of their details, a reverence and sobriety m the 
interpretation and application of Scripture, and a spint of Christian 
earnestness and piety that have never been surpassed. Of the 
later dogmatic systems in the Reformed Church, some are hnef 
compends, among ivhich the Theologice Medulla of 'VVilliam Ames, 
the English puntan, is specially distinguished for precision of 
thought and power of consCnietion , others are much larger, and 
greatly e.xeeed in the length and minuteness of their discussions 
the work of Calvin Among them Francis Turretin’s Institutw 
Theologies EUncticm (1679) is remarkable for the logical power 
with uhieli he maintains the strict Calvim'stio doctrme on all the 
points controverted in his day. Peter Tan Mastneht’s Theoretico- 
Praciica Theologia (1682-7), is a favourable specimen of the Dutch 
theology of the time — ^laborious, accurate, and at the same time pro- 
^und and spiritual. Of the federal school, as it is called, which 
exercised great influence on the popular theology of this country, 
Hermann AVitsms’s CEccmomia Feederum is a very able and suggestive 
production. The Arminian system is well represented by the Thco- 
logict Christiana of Pliihp Limboreh (1686), a work written m a 
clear, biblical, and conciliatory style. 

The Lutheian dogmatic w'orks are even more colossal and volum- 
inous than the Refonned ; the greatest of them, John Geihaid s 
Loci Theologies (1609-22), shows a spirit of piety, as well as great 
learning, exactness of thought, and logical skiU He occupies a 
middle position between the more rigidly orthodox such as Hutter 
and CaloTius, and the so-called syncretism of Calixtus Of the 
same general character are the Insiiiuhones Theologies Doginaticce 
of John Francis Biiddaeus (1724) A very fair idea of the contents 
of the Lutheran dogmatic works may be obtained from Schmid’s 
(of Erlangen) compendious JDog^natik der emngelisch-Livthenschen 
Ksrche (1853), which consists mamly of quotations from the old 
divines on the different doctrines of the system, and fiom Luthardt’s 
Comipendium der DogmahJc, In this country no important syste- 
matic treatise on dogmatic as a whole appeared till the publication 
of Dr George Hill’s Lectures m Dswniiy in 1821, a work distin- 
guished by lucid arrangement of topics, and clear and cautious state- 
ment of doctiines and exposition of their evidence, though lacking 
somewhat in spintual warmth. Dr Chalmers’s Inshtutes of Theology 
(1849) have this last quahiy m a veiy high degree, and follow a 
method that brings dogmatic into closer connection with Christian 
experience than had been usual; but the system is veiy imperfectly 
filled up, and IS marked moie by biilliant and suggestive moughts 
amply illustrated, than by thoiough and minute investigation 


The modem era of dogmatic may be said to have been opened by 
Schleiermacher 3 Chnstliche Glauhe (1821), a work of great genius, 
learning, and power, which did good service in putting an end to the 
previously prevalent rationalism, though in some essential respects 
of a doubtful and defective character Nearly all who have worked 
at dogmatic since have been stimulated and influenced more or less 
by Schleiermacher , but those who have received most from h i m 
have in general left behmd the pantheistic and emotional elements 
of his system, and approached nearer to the old faith of the church. 
Among other works on dogmatic may be mentioned Nitzsch’a 
System der Chnstlichen Lehie, containing in short compass much 
clear, profound, and enlightening thought, and Martensen’s Christian 
Dogmatics, with his compiehensive, philosophic, and suggestive 
views One pait of .Schleiemiacher’s system which is given up by 
these and most modern theologians — his determinism — has been 
ngorously earned out by Alexander Schweizer in Zurich {Glauiens- 
lehre der Ueforrivirten Kirche) and Scholten in Leyden {Dogmatices 
Chnstiance Initia ; De Leer der Hervorin.de Kerk) Against the 
former Ebrard has made a vehement and keen protest in his 
Christhche Dogmahk ; while the latter has, since publishing these 
works, given up belief in supematuralism entirely. Oosterzee s 
Christian Dogmatics is a very useful and judicious exhibition of a 
moderate Calvmistic system 

Of the theologians who endeavour to reproduce more exactly the 
old Lutheran orthodoxy, the cliief are Phihppi, whose Ksrchhche 
Glaubenslehre is very strictly confessional, and Kahnis, who in his 
Liitkerische Dogmatik displays a moie liberal and critical spint 

In a similar way. Dr Charles Hodge of Princeton has restated the 
Calvmistic system of the 17th century in his Systemahe Theology, 
which shows a wonderful acquaintance with the multifanous modern 
literature of the subject, gieat logical power, and an adherence to 
the old doctnnes that is not in the least shaken by all the diverg- 
ing view s and arguments with which he is so famihar. 

For fuDer accounts of the literature and history of dogmatic, reference may he 
made to Hagenhach’s Encyclopadie « MetJiodologxe dei iheotogischen Wissai- 
tchaftea, to the same author's DogmtngetchKhie, and to Domei’s Geschichte der 
Proteelcmtuchm Thtoiegu (J. S C ) 

DOGWOOD (according to Prior, Ang. Sax. dole, a 
broocli-pin), tke name applied to plants of the genus 
Comm, of the natural order Comaceoe or cornels. The 
common dogwood, prick-wood, skewer-wood, or so-called 
dogberry, G. sanguinea, is a shrub reaching a height of 8 or 
9 feet, common in hedges, thickets, and plantations in 
Great Britain. Its branches are dark-red , the leaves egg- 
shaped, pointed, about 2 inches long by IJ broad, and 
turning red in autumn ; and the flowers dull white, 
in terminal cymes. The fruits are of a black purple, 
are bitter, and one-seeded, and contain a consi- 
derable percentage of oil, which in some places is 
employed for lamps, and in the manufacture of soap. 

The wood is white and very hard, and like that of 

other species of the genus is used for making ladder- 
spokes, wheel- work, skewers, forks, and other implements, 
and gunpowder charcoal The red berries of the dwarf 
species, C. sfiiedca, of the Scotah Highlands are eaten, and 
are reputed to be tonic in properties. 0 . maseula, the 
Cornehan Cherry, a native of Europe and N'orthern Asia, 
bears a pulpy and edible fruit, which when unripe contains 
much tannin It is the Akenia of the Greeks, and the 

Kizziljiek of the Turks j by the latter the wood is 

employed for giving a red dye. The bark of the handsome 
Flowering Dogwood, C. Jlorida, and of other American 
species, is valued as a stomachic and febrifuge, and is 
administered as a substitute for Peruvian bark. The 
Jamaica Dogwood, the root-bark of which is poisonous, is 
the species Ptscidia Erythrinot, of the natural order 
Legurmnosoe. 

DOL, a town of France, in the department of Hle-et- 
Vilaine, about 15 miles by rail from St Malo, on an 
eminence in tie midst of a marshy plain, protected from 
the inroads of the sea by a dyke of the 12th century, which 
extends for a distance of 22 miles. A quiet, somhre, 
agricultural Little place, with nothing more remarkable in 
its modern life than the corn-market which is held in the 
old Carmelite church of Notre-Dame-sous-Dol, it preserves, 
m the remains of its ramparts and its ditch, the memory 
of the time when it was one of the most important fortresses 
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on tlie frontier between Brittany and Kormandy. The 
streets are still rendered picturesque by the dark houses of 
the 14th and 15 th centuries, which form deep arcades by 
the projection of their upper stories , and, high above 
in spite of its five himdred years, rises the grey granite of 
the cathedral, which formerly ranked as the metropohtan 
church of aU Brittany, and still keeps fresh the name of 
that old Bishop St Samson, who, having fled, as the legend 
tells, from the Saxon invaders of England, selected this 
spot as the site of his monastery. To the architect it is 
interesting for the English character of its design, and to 
the antiquarian for its stained glass windows of the 1 3th 
century, its tombs, and its carvings. The town was twice 
besieged by William the Conqueror, had thrice to defend 
itself during the wars of the League, and in 1793 witnessed 
the defeat of the republican forces by the Yendeans who 
had taken refuge within its walls About a mile and a 
half from the town is the pierre du champ dolant, a menhir 
about 30 feet above- the ground ; not far off stands the 
great granite rock of Mont Dol, about 200 feet in height, 
and surmounted by the chapel of Notre Dame de I’Espd- 
rance j and about 10 miles to the south is the castle of Com- 
bourg where Chateaubriand spent his early days. Popula- 
tion in 1875, 3356. 

DOLABELLA, Publius Cobnelius, a Koman general 
notorious for his profligacy, was born about 70 B.a His 
vicious character made iteelf apparent even in his early 
years. Before he attained his majority he is said to have 
been more than once guilty of capital crimes, from the 
punishment of which he was only delivered through the 
advocacy of Cicero. In the year 50 he forced his wife 
Eabia to leave him, and married TuUia, the daughter of 
Cicero, who strongly opposed the union. Dolabella’s 
motive in establishing this connection was to prevent Cicero 
from giving evidence in favour of Appius Claudius, whom 
he had accused of having violated the sovereign nghts of 
the people. In the following year, his numerous creditors 
having become clamorous, he was forced to quit Rome, 
and betook himself to the camp of Caesar, to the great 
regret of his father-in-law. During Caesars absence in 
Spain, Dolabella commanded the fleet in the Adriatic, but 
he did not gain any distinction. He took part in the 
battle of Pharsalus (48), after which he returned to Rome, 
in the expectation, delusive as it proved, that Caesar would 
give him a substantial reward for his services, and so enable 
him to pay his debts. To gain immunity from the urgent 
demands of his creditors, he procured his election to the 
tribnneship, which he had no sooner done than he intro- 
duced a bill (rogatio) proposing that all debts should be 
cancelled. This was strongly resisted by his colleagues, 
and two parties were formed, between whom more than one 
bioody encounter look place in the streets of the city. On 
Caesar’s return from Alexandria he saw the expediency of 
removing Dolabella from Rome, and accordingly took him 
as one of his generals in the expedition to Africa and 
Spain. Dolabella was ambitions of the consulship, and 
obtained a promise of it from Caesar for the year 44. The 
latter, however, influenced partly by the strong opposition 
of Antony, assumed the oflBce himself, and deferred the 
fulfilment of his promise to Dolabella until he should set 
out on his expedition against the Parthians, The assassina- 
tion of Caesar occurring before this arrangement could be 
carried out, Dolabella at once seized the insignia of the 
consulship, and, by making friends with Brutus and the 
other assassins, was confirmed in the office he had usurped. 
To ingratiate himseK still further with the republican party, 
he caused an altar erected in honour of Caesar to be thrown 
down, and many of those who had sought to offer sacrifices 
on it to be crucified or thrown from the Tarpeian rock. 
He did nolf hesitate at once to diange sides, however, when 
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Antony made it his interest to do so by offering him the 
command of the expedition against the Parthians and the 
province of Syria. An unduly protracted and circuitous 
march was signalized by rapacious extortion, which became 
still more rapacious when at length Dolabella reached 
Syria His crowning iniquity was the murder of Trebonius 
at Smyrna, which, according to Cicero’s account, was 
preceded by two day’s torture for the purpose of discover- 
ing the locality and amount of the treasure contained m 
the town. On hearing of this gross abuse of power, the 
senate outlawed Dolabella, and declared him a public enemy. 
Cassius was appointed to supersede him, proceeded to Asia 
Minor, and had taken Laodicea, when Dolabella in despair 
caused himself to be killed by one of his own soldiers, 
43 B c. 

DOLCE, Ludovico, or Luigi (1508-1568 or 1569), one 
of the most labonons and multifarious writers of Italy in 
the 16th century, was a native of Yenice, and belonged to 
a' family of honourable tradition but decadent fortune. 
He received a good education, and early undertook the task 
of maintaining himself by his pen His life, even more 
destitute of outward events than such a life usually is, may 
be briefly summed up in one word — he wrote. Translations 
from Greek and Latin, epics, satires, histories, plays, and 
treatises on language and art followed each other in rapid 
succession, till the whole number amounted to upwards of 
70 works. In his own day his industry was rewarded by 
no small amount of fame , but he is now mainly memorable 
as the author of Marianna, a tragedy from the life of 
Herod, which was recast in French % Tristan and by 
Yoltaire, and stiH keeps a place on the stage. Four 
licentious comedies, II Eagazzo (1541), II Capitano (1545), 
II Marito (1560), II Ruffiano (1560), and seven of Seneca’s 
tragedies complete the list of his dramatic efforts. In one 
epic — to translate the title-page — “ he has marvellously re- 
duced into ottava rtma and united into one narrative the 
stories of the Iliad and the ^Eneid;” xn another he devotes 39 
cantos to a certain Primaleone, son of Palmerius , in a third 
he celebrates the first exploits of Count Orlando ; and in a 
fourth he sings of the Paladin Sacripante. A life of the 
emperor Charles Y. and a similar account of Ferdinand L, 
published respectively m 1560 and 1566, are his chief his- 
torical productions ; and among his minor treatises it is 
enough to mention the Osservazioni mlla lingua uol~ 
gave, 1550 ; the Dialogo della pittura, 1567 j and the Dia~ 
logo nel quale sz ragiona del modo di accrescar la memoria, 
1552 

See Tiraboschi, Stona, &c., vii. j Klein, GesckicMe des Dramas, 
Tol. V. 

DOLCI, Cablo, or CAELiisro (1616-1686), a painter of 
considerable celebrity, was bom at Florence in May 1616. 
He was the grandson of a painter on the mother’s side, and 
became a disciple of Jacopo Yignali j and when only eleven 
years of age he attempted a whole figure of St John, and 
a head of the infant Christ, which received extraordinary 
approbatioa He afterwards painted a portrait of his 
mother, and displayed a new and delicate style which 
brought him into notice, and procured him extensive employ- 
ment at Florence (from which city he hardly ever moved) 
and in other parts of Italy. Dolci used his pencil chiefly 
in sacred subjects, and bestowed much labour on his pictures. 
In his manner of working he was remarkably slow. It is 
said that his brain was affected by seeing Luca Giordano, 
in 1682, despatch more business in four or five hours than 
he could have executed in as many months, and that he 
hence fell into a state of hypochondria, which compelled 
him to relinquish his art, and soon brought him to the 
grave. His works are not very anmerous. He generally 
painted in a s mall size, although there are a few pictures 
by him as large as life. He died at Florence in January 
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1686, leaving a daughter (Aguese), who arrived at some 
degree of excellence in copying the works of her father. 

Carlo Dolci holds somewhat the same rank in the 
Florentine that Sassoferrato does in the Eoman school. 
"Without the possession of much genius, invention, or eleva- 
tion of type, both these artists produced highly vrrought 
pictures, extremely attractive to some tastes The works 
of Dolci are easily distinguishable by the delicacy of the 
composition, and by an agreeable tint of colour, improved 
by judicious management of the chiaroscuro, which gives 
bis figures a striking relief j he affected the use of ultra- 
marine, much loaded in tint “ His pencil,” says 
Pilkmgton, “ was tender, his touch inexpressibly neat, and 
his colouring transparent , though he has often been 
censured for the excessive labour bestowed on his pictures, 
and also for giving his carnations more of the appearance 
of ivory than the look of flesL” All his best productions 
are of a devout description ; they frequently represent the 
patient suffering of Christ or the sorrows of the Mater 
Dolorosa. Dolci was, in fact, from early youth, exceedingly 
pious ; it is said that during passion week every year he 
paint^ a half-figure of the Saviour. His sacred heads are 
marked with pathetic or at least strongly sentimental 
emotion. There is a want of character in his pictures, but 
the general tone accords with the idea of the passion por- 
trayed. Among the best works of this master are the St 
Sebastian , the Four Evangelista, at Florence , Christ 
Breab’ng the Bread, m the marquis of Exeter’s collection 
at Burleigh ; the St Cecilia in Dresden ,* an Adoration of 
the Magij and in especial St Andrew praying before his 
crucifixion, m the Pitti Gallery, his most important com- 
position, painted in 1646 ; also several smaller pictures, 
which are highly valued, and occupy honourable places in 
the richest galleries. 

DOLE, a town of France, at the head of an arrondisse- 
ment m the department of Jura, 28 miles hf. of Lons-le- 
Saulnier, occupying the declivity of a hill on the right bank 
of the Doubs, which is there accompanied by the canal 
between the Rhone and the Rhine. It is the seat of a tri- 
bunal of primary instance, and has a Jesuit college, an agri- 
cultural society, a school of design, a theatre, a museum, 
and a public hbraiy of upwards of 40,000 volumes. The 
principal public buildings are the court-house, originally a 
Franciscan monastery dating from 1572 ; the church of 
Notre Dame, a Gothic structure of the 16th century^ the 
H6tel-Dieu, the prison, the barracks, two hospitals, and the 
ancient tower of Vergy. Among the manufactures of the 
town are straw hats, hosiery, chemicals, leather, and agri- 
cultural implements ; and it carries on a good trade in agri- 
cnlfcural produce, wood, iron, and marble. Ddle is believed 
to have been a station on the Roman road from Lyons to 
the Rhine, and it still preserves what seem to be remains 
of an aqueduct, a bridge, and a theatre, of Roman construc- 
tion From 1423 to 1481 it was the seat of a university; 
but there can have been but little study in the year 1479 
when the town was taken by Louis XI., and so completely 
sacked that only Jean Vurry’s house, as it is still called, 
and other two buildings were left standing. It subsequently 
came mto the hands of the Spaniards, and in 1530 was 
fortified by Charl^ V. In 1636 it was able to hold out 
against the prince of Cond4 ; but in 1668 and 1674 it was 
captured by the French, and on the latter occasion was 
deprived of its defences. Till Besau^on was incorporated 
with the province, D61e ranked as the capital of Franche 
Comt^, and was the seat of a parlement. 

DOLET, ij^TiBNira! (1509-1546), a French scholar and 
printer, whose fame is due as well to the painful romance 
of his life as to the high importance of his labours. A 
tradition, of what authority it is hard to say, makes him 
the illegitimate son of Francis I. ; and it is evident that he 


was at least connected with some family of rank and 
wealth. From Orleans, where he was born, he was taken 
to Paris about 1521 , and after enjoying there the instruc- 
tion of Nicolas B^rauld, the teacher of Coligni, he proceeded 
in 1526 to Padua. The death of his friend and master, 
Simon de Villanova, led him, in 1529, to accept the post 
of secretary to Jean de Langeac, French ambassador to the 
republic of Yenice ; bub he managed, in spite of his new 
occupation, to attend the lectures of the Venetian scholar 
Battista Egnazio, and to write Latin love poems to some 
Venetian Elena, who died, however, before he left the city. 
Returning to France in 1630 he proceeded to Toulouse for 
the study of law ; but there he soon became involved in the 
I violent disputes then raging between the different “ nations ” 
of the university, roused the anger of the public authorities 
by his keen condemnation of some of their measures, was 
thrown into pnson, ran the risk of being assassinated, and 
was finally banished by a decree of the^ar/me?^^. In 1535 
he entered the lists against Erasmus in the famous 
Ciceronian controversy, by publishing, through Sebastian 
Gryphe at Lyons, a Dialogus de Imitatione Giceroniana ; 
and the following year saw the appearance of his two folio 
volumes Covvnieiitarioruvi Lingiue Latince In 1537 he 
obtained from Francis I a privilege to print during ten 
years any works in Latin, Greek, Italian, or French which 
were the product of his own pen or had received his super-' 
vision ; and accordingly, on his release from an imprison- 
ment occasioned by his justifiable homicide of a painter 
Campanini, he commenced at Lyons his typographical and 
editorial labours. That he was not altogether unaware of 
the dangers to which he was exposed from the bigotry and 
fierce-heartedness of the times is shown not only by the 
tone of his mottoes — Fr^serve moi, Beignmr^ des calomnies 
des Jiommes, and Durior est spectatce vvrtutu guam incognitce 
conditio — hut also by the fact that he endeavoured first of 
all to conciliate the theological wolves by publishing a Cato 
cJiristianus, or Christian moralist, in which he made pro- 
fession of his creed. The catholicity of his literary 
appreciation, in spite of his ultra-Ciceronianism, was soon 
displayed by the variety of the works which proceeded from 
his press — ancient and modern, sacred and secular, from the 
New Testament in Latin to Rabelais in French. But long 
before the term of his privilege expired his labours were 
interrupted by the machinations of his enemies, who neither 
shrank from bringing against him what was then the most 
terrible of aU accusations, nor relented in their pursuit till 
their purpose was completely realized From a fihst 
imprisonment of fifteen months their victim was released 
by the advocacy of Pierre Duehatel, bishop of Tulle ; and 
from a second he escaped by his own ingenuity; hut, 
venturing back from Piedmont, whither he had fled in 
order that he might print at Lyons the letters by which he 
appealed for justice to the king of France, the queen of 
Navarre, and the parlement of Pans, he was again arrested, 
hurried up to the capital, branded as a relapsed atheist by 
the theological faculty of the Sorbonne, and on the 3d of 
August 1546 put to the torture, strangled, and burned 
in the Place Mauhert, On his way thither he is said to 
have composed the punning pentameter — Non, dolet ipsa 
Dolet, sed pia turha dolet As if in. prophetic mockery of 
their own proceedings, the doctors of the Sorbonne based 
their decision on the three words Rian, du tout or Nothing 
at all,” inserted by Dolet in a passage of the Axiochus of 
Plato, which even without them denied, if not so emphati 
cally, the immortality of the soul ; and this they did in 
spite of the fact that according to their own showing, his 
works must have been full of most damnable heresies, and 
had already in 1643 furnished excellent fuel to the 
hangman’s fire. Whether Dolet is to be classed with the 
representatives of Protestantism or with the advocates of 
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anti-Christiaii rafcioualLm has been frequently disputed ; 
by che principal Protestants of his own time he was not re- 
cognized, and by Calvin he is formally condemned, along 
with Agrippa and his master Villaiiova, as having uttered 
execrable blasphemies against the Son of God , but, to 
judge by the religious character of a large number of the 
books which he translated or pubUshed, such a condemna- 
tion is altogether misplaced. His repeated advocacy of the 
reading of the Scriptures lu the vulgar tongue is especially 
noticeable. 

To the works already mentioned the following must be added 
A volume published by Simon Fmet, without the author’s know- 
ledge, contaimng Oratioiies diws in Tolosam, epistolarum libri dno, 
carmnium libn duo, and qnstolarum amicorum liber, 1533 ; De 
re navali liber, 1537 ; Oenethliacum Claudii Doleti, 1539 (a 
collection of Latm poems on the birth of his son, translated into 
French as L^Avant-Xaissance de Claude Lolet, 1539) , La rmmlre 
de bien traduire dune langue en une autre, and De la ponctuation 
f^an^isB, 1511 , Le Manuel du Chevalier Chretien and Le vrai 
moyen de se hicn confesser, both translated from Erasmus’s Latin, 
1542 ; Bref Discours de la Beimhhque franryiise, 1544 ; SecondEnfer, 
1544, a poem giving an account of bis escape from prison, which, 
was reprinted in 1836 by Teehener. See See de la Rochelle, Vie 
d Estienne JDolet, Fans, 1799, Joseph Boulmier, “Estienne Dolet,” 
in the Revue de Paris, 1855, and a separate work, Estienne Dolet, 
sa vie, &c , Pans, 1857 , A. F. Didot, Essai sur la Typographic 
The procks or tnal of Dolet was pubbshed in 1836, by A. H. 
TaiUandier from tbe registers of tbe parlement of Pans. 

DOLGELLY, amarketand assize town of Merionethshire, 
Horth "Wales, situated at the junction of the Aran with 
the Wnion, and at the northern base of Cadet Idris, 19 
miles S W. of Bala and 9 miles E, of Barmouth, with both 
of which it IS connected by railway. The town consists of 
a series of small squares and narrow streets, the houses 
being bmlt of stone. It contains a market hall, assize hall, 
county gaol, and parish church. An old building, described 
as the Parliament House, is said to have been the place in 
which Owen Glendower assembled his parliament in 1404. 
Dolgelly, which is the principal town of Merionethshire, 
forms a local board district, There is an Inconsiderable 
manufacture of coarse flannels and tweeds earned on by the 
inhabitants. Population in 1871, 2357. 

DOLLONl), John (1706-1761), the celebrated optician, 
was the son of a French refugee, a silk-weaver at Spital- 
fields, where he was born, June 10, 1706 He was early 
trained to his father’s occupation, but made leisure for the 
acquisition of a knowledge of mathematics, physics, Greek, 
Latin, the elements of anatomy, and other subjects In 
1752 he abandoned silk-weaving in order to join his son 
Peter, who had entered upon business as an optical instra- 
ment-maker in Vine Court, and before long he became uni- 
versally celebrated as an optician. His last and most im- 
portant contribution to the'^J^Mlosqphical Transactions, for 
which he, in 1758, received the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society, gave a description of the various experiments, 
begun early in 1757, on the combined effect of water and 
prisms and lenses of glass, by which he was led to the dis- 
covery of a means of constructing achromatic lenses. Sir 
Isaac Newton had stated in his Optics “ that all refracting 
substances diverged the prismatic colours in a constant pro- 
portion to their mean refraction,’^ and consequently “ that 
refraction could not be produced without colour,” for which 
reason “ no improvement could be expected iu the refract- 
ing telescope.” DoUond, however, found that as flint glass 
causes a greater dispersion in proportion to its refractive 
power than crown glass, achromatic magnified images could 
be obtained by using a combination of a doubly concave 
lens of the former substance with a doubly convex lens of 
the latter. As the two glasses to be combined were the 
segments of spheres of considerable curvature, the aberra- 
tions from their surfaces were very great, but by varying 
the surfaces he was enabled to make the aberrations equal, 
80 that, as the refractions of the two glasses were contrary. 
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they corrected each other. In 1 76 1 Dollond was appointed 
opticisn to the king, and became a fellow of the Royal 
Society On September 30th of that year, whilst reading 
a work by Clairaut on the theory of the moon, he had an 
attack of apoplexy, of which he died in a few hours. 

DoUond’s publzsked papers are “A letter to Jlr James Short, 

F R,S , concerniug an Improvement of Reflecting Telescopes ; ” a 
second letter to Mr Short “Concemmg'a Mistake in hi Euler’s 
Theorem for Correctmg the Aberration in the Object-Glasses of 
Refracting Telescopes ; ’ and “A Description of a Conti ivance for 
measuring Small Angles ” — Phil Trans 1753, pp. 103, 287, 178 ; 

“ An Explanation of an Instrument for measuring Small Angles,” 
ibid 1754, p. 551, and “An Account of some Experiments 
concerning the different Refrangihility of Light,” ibid , 1758, p. 
733 —See KeUy, Life of John Dollmd, 3d ed. 1808. 

DOLOMIEU, D^odat-Guy-Silvain-Tanceede Gratet 
DE (1760-1801), a celebrated geologist and mineralogist, 
was born at Dolomieu, near Tour-du-Pm, in the department 
of Isere in France, June 24, 1750. He was admitted 
in his infancy a member of the Order of Malta. When 
lu his 19th year he quarrelled with a knight of the galley 
on which he was serving, and in the duel tW ensued killed 
him. In consonance with the statutes of his order, 
Dolomieu was condemned to death for his crime, but in 
consideration of his youth the grand master granted him a 
pardon^ which, at the instance of Cardinal Torrigiani, was 
confirmed by Pope Clement XIII , and after nine months’ 
imprisonment he was set at liberty. Throughout that 
period he had solaced himself with the study of the physi- 
cal sciences, and during his subsequent residence at Metz 
he continued to devote himself to them. In 1776 he pub- 
lished his RecIiercJies sur lapesanteur des corps ci diff&rentes 
distances du centre de la terre, and two Italian translations 
of mineralogical treatises by Cronstedt and Bergmann. 
These works gained for him the honour of election as a 
corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. To obtain leisure to follow his favourite pursuits 
Dolomieu now threw up the commission which, since 
the age of fifteen, he had held in the carabineers, and in 
1777 he accompanied the hailli De Rohan to Portugal. In. 
the following year he visited Spain, and in 1780 and 1781 
Sicily and the adjacent islands. Two months of the 
year 1782 were spent in examining the geological structure 
of the Pyrenees, and in 1783 the earthquake of Calabria 
induced him to go to Italy. The scienfc^c results of these 
excursions are given in his Voyage azix Ues de Lvpaii^ 
Memoire sur le treniblement de terre de la Calabre ; Memoire 
sur les ties Ponces, et catalogue raisonne des produits de 
VEtna, and other works. In 1789 and 1790 he busied 
himself with an examination of the Alps, his observations 
on which form the subject of numerous memoirs published 
in the Journal de Physique, The mineral dolomite, whicb 
was named after him, was first described by Dolomieu in 
1791. He returned to France in that year, bringing with 
him rich collections of minerals. On September 14, 1792, 
the Due de la Rochefoucault, with whom he had been for 
twenty years on terms of the closest intimacy, was 
assassinated at Forges, and Dolomieu retired with the 
widow and daughter of the duke to their estate of Roche 
Guyon, where he wrote several important scientific papers. 
The events of the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 1794) having 
restored the country to some tranqniUity, Dolomieu recom- 
menced his geological tours, and visited various parts of 
France with which he had been previously unacquainted. 
He was in 1796 appointed engmeer and professor at the 
school of mines, and was chosen a member of tbe Institute 
at the time of its formation. At the end of 1797 he joined 
the scientific staff which in 1798 accompmiied Bonaparte’s 
expedition to Egypt He had proceeded up the Nile as 
far as Cairo when ill health made his return to Europe 
necessary, and on March 7, 1797, he set sail from 
VII. - 44 
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Alexandria. His ship proving un&eavrortby put into 
Taranto, and as Naples was then at war witli France, all 
the French, passengers were made prisoners On May 22, 
they were carried by ship to Messina, whence, with the 
exception of Dolomieu, they embarked for the coast of 
France. Dolomieu had been an object of the hatred of the 
Neapolitan court since 1783, when he revealed to the grand 
master of his order its designs against Malta, and the 
calumnies of his enemies on that island served now as a 
pretext for his detention. He was confined in a pestilential 
dungeon, where, clothed in rags, and having nothing but a 
little straw for a bed, be languished during 21 months. To 
the complaint that if unsupplied with some necessary he 
should die, his jailer rephed, “ What does it matter to _me 
if you do 1 I have to give account to the king of nothing 
but yonr bones.” Dolomieu, however, did not abandon 
himself to despair. Deprived of writing materials, he 
made a piece of wood his pen, and with the smoke of his 
lamp for ink he wrote upon the margins of a Bible, the only 
book he still possessed, his Traite de philosophic minh-a- 
logiguc and 3fem)ire sur Vesphe minerale. Friends 
entreated, but in vain, for his liberty; it was with 
difficulty that they succeeded in furnishing him with a 
little assistance, and ifc was only by virtue of a special 
clause in the treaty between France and Naples that, on 
March 15, 1801, he was released. On his arrival in France 
he commenced the duties of the chair of mineralogy at the 
museum of natural history, to which, after the death of 
Daubenton, he had been elected in January 1799. His 
course of lectures concluded, he revisited Switzerland. 
Eeturning thence he reached the residence of his brother- 
in-law at Chateau-Neuf, in the department of Sa&ne-et- 
Loire, where he was seized with a fever, to which in a few 
days he succumbed, November 25, 1801. Dolomieu’s 
geological theories are remarkable for originality and bold- 
ness of conception. The materials constituting the 
primordial globe he held to have arranged themselves 
according to their specific gravities, so as to have constituted 
a fluid central sphere, a solid crust external to this, next a 
stratum of water, and lastly the atmospheie. Where water 
penetrated through the crust, sohdification took place in 
the underlying fluid mass, which enlarging in consequence 
produced rifts in the superincumbent rocks. Water 
rushing down through the rifts became decomposed, and 
the resulting effervescence occasioned submarine volcanoes. 
The crust of the earth he believed to be continually in- 
creasing in thickness, owing to the deposition of aqueous 
rocks, and to the gradual sohdification of the molten in- 
terior, so that the volcanic eruptions and other geological 
phenomena of former must have been of far greater mag- 
nitude and frequency than those of recent times. 

Lac^pfede, “J^loge histonque de Dolonuen,” in M^maires de la 
classe des sciences de V liwtitui,l&QQ ; Thomson, m Annals of Fhilo- 
sqphi/, Tol. zii., p. 161, ISOS. 

DOLPHIN (DelpMmts delphis), the common name of a 
species of whale belonging to the family Delphimdce. It 
usually measures from 6 to 8 feet in length, and is thickest 
near the centre, where the dorsal fin rises to a height of 9 
or 10 inches, and whence the body tapers towards both 
extremities. The forehead descends abruptly to the base 
of the slightly flattened beak, which is about 6 inches long, 
and is separated from the forehead by a transverse depres- 
sion. The month is armed with sharp, slightly curved 
teeth, of uniform size, varying in number from 40 to 50 
on each side of either jaw, and those above locking exactly 
with the teeth below. The aperture of the ear in dolphins 
is exceedingly minute ; the eyes are of moderate size and 
the blow-hole is crescent-shaped. The colour of the upper 
surface is black, becoming lighter on the flanks, and per- 
fectly white on the parts beneath Like many other 
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cetaceans, the dolphin is gregarious, and large herds are 
often seen following ships in full sail, aud disporting them- 
selves on the surface of the water as if delighted at the 
near proximity of man. In such exercises they exhibit the 
most remarkable agility, individuals having been known 
to leap to such a height out of the water as to fall upon 
the deck. Their aquatic gambols and apparent relish for 
human society have attracted the attention of mariners in 
all ages, and have probably given rise to the many fabulous 
stories told of dolphins by ancient histonans. Their 
appearance at sea was formerly regarded as a good omen 
by sailors, for although it presaged a tempest, yet by thus 
giving warning of its approach, it enabled them, in those 
days when the mariner’s compass was unknown, and 
navigators had consequently to keep withm sight of the 
coast, to steer for a place of safety. The dolphin is 
exceedingly voracious, feeding on fish, cuttlefishes, and 
crustaceans. On the south coast of England it is said to 
live chiefly on pilchard and mackerel, and when in pursuit 
of these it is often taken in the fishermen’s nets. The 
female brings forth a single young one, which she nurses 
with the greatest care. Her milk is both abundant aud 
rich, and during the operation of suckling the mother floats 
in a slightly sidelong position, so as to allow of the necessary 
respiration in herself and her young The dolphin v as 
formerly supposed to be a fish, and as such was allowed to 
be eaten by Eoman Catholics on those occasions when the 
use of flesh was prohibited, and it seems to have been 
esteemed as a great delicacy by the French. It is said to 
show great fondness for music, and according to the 
ancient fable, Arion was said to have escaped on the back 
of a dolphin which he had first charmed by his music. It 
is an inhabitant of the temperate regions of the North 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean Sea, and has been observed 
as far north as the coast of G-reenland. It is much more 
common in English than in Scottish waters. Among the 
seafaring population of Britain the name “dolphin” is 
most usually given to the beautifully coloured fish 
Ooryphoena hippuris — the dorado of the Portuguese, and it 
IS to the latter the poet is alluding when he speaks of “ the 
dying dolphin’s changing hues ” — while the true dolphin is 
usuaUy spoken of as the “bottlenose” or “ bottlehead.” 
This species occurs as a fossil in the sandy downs of the 
French coast. 

DOMAT, or Daijmat, Jean (1625-1696), a celebrated 
French jurisconsult, born at Clermont in Auvergne, on the 
30th November 1625. He was closely in sympathy with 
the Port-Royalists, was intimate with Pascal, and at the 
death of that celebrated philosopher was intrusted with his 
private papers. He is principally known from his elaborate 
legal digest, in fonr volumes 4to, under the title of Lois 
Oivdes dans leur Ordrc Naturel Suivies du Drou Puhligue 
(1689), — an undertaking for which Louis XIV. settled on 
him a pension of two thousand hvres. This is one of the 
most important works on the science of law that France 
has produced, Domat endeavours to found all law upon 
ethical or religious principles, his motto being Phomme est 
fad par Pieu et pour Bim. An English translation of 
the Lois 0%viles by Strahan, was published in 1722, and 
passed through several editions. Besides the Lois Civiles, 
Domat made m Latin a selection of the most common laws 
in the collections of Justinian. This work, however, did 
not appear until after his death, when it was published 
separately (Paris, 1700, Amsterdam, 1703) under the title 
of Legum Delectus, and was subsequently appended to the 
Lem Civile It was translated into English by Strahan. 
Domat died at Paris on the 14th March 1696. 

See in the JouttmI des Savants for 1843 seveial papers on Domat 
hy Yictor Cousin, giving much, information not otherwise acces- 
sible 
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DOMBEOWSKI, Jan Heneyk (1755-1818), Polish 
general, was born at Pierszowice in the palatinate of 
Cracow, August 29, 1755, He was of noble family, and 
his father was an ofiicer in the Saxon army. Brought up 
in Saxony, he entered and for some years served in the 
army ; but when, in 1791, the Polish Diet recalled all 
Poles serving abroad, he returned to his native land. 
Placed then under the orders of Poniatowski, he took part 
in the campaign of 1792 against the Russians. In 1794 
he distinguished himself in command of the right wing 
under Kosciusko assisted in the defence of Warsaw, and 
reunited the scattered Polish forces after its fall He was 
compelled, however, to capitulate and to surrender himself 
prisoner of war at Radoszyce, November 18 Suwaroff 
offered him a post in the Russian army, but this be declined, 
and for two years he lived in retirement. In 1796 the 
rank of lieutenant-general in the Prussian army was offered 
to him by the king ; but this he likewise declined. He 
then went to Paris The formation of a Polish legion was 
at this time in contemplation by the French authorities ; 
and in January 1797 Dombrowski was formally authorized 
by the Government of the Cisalpine Repuhhc to organize 
it This task he executed at Milan. In command of his 
legion he played an important part in the war in Italy, 
entered Rome in May 1798, and distinguished himself 
greatly at the battle of Trehbia (June 19, 1799). On this 
occasion he narrowly escaped death, being struck by a ball 
the force of which was broken by a volume of Schiller 
wJdch he carried with him. He next served under Saint- 
Cyr and MassSna ; but being severely wounded he was for 
some time incapacitated for action. After Marengo he 
was intrusted by Napoleon with the organization of two 
new Polish legions ; and at the head of the new levies he 
captured, in January 1801, the fortified post of Casa 
Bianca, near Peschiera After the peace of Amiens he 
passed, as general of division, into the service of the Itahan 
republic. Summoned by Napoleon after the battle of Jena 
to promote a rising in Poland, he returned there, took 
command of the Polish army, and distinguished himself at 
the siege of Dantzic (1807). He fought and was wounded 
at Friedland, and took an active part against the Austrians 
in the campaign of 1809. In the Russian campaign of 
1812 he commanded a division of the great French army, 
and was wounded at the passage of the Beresina. He 
fought under General Marmont at the battle of Leipsic 
(1813), and in the following year returned to Poland. He 
was one of the generals entrusted by the emperor Alexander 
with the reorganization of the Polish army, and was named 
in 1815 general of cavalry and senator palatine of the new 
kingdom of Poland. He retired, however, in the following 
year to his estates in Posen, and employed himself in 
preparing for publication his History of the Polish Legions 
in Italy, which was published some years after his death. 
General Dombrowski died at Ms seat of Wina-Gora in 
Posen, in June or July 1818. 

DOME is usually understood to mean a roof which is 
round or polygonal horizontally, and of which any vertical 
section is either a round or a pointed arch. There happen 
to be none of elliptical or any other section than these. 
But some, especially in the East, have what is called an 
ogival outUne, convex below and concave towards the top, 
and these are generally called cupolas, though there is no 
real distinction. Most of the great European domes have 
an opening or eye at the top, on which stands a Ian 
tern, except in the Pantheon at Rome, where the eye 
is open. Until modern times all the domes worth notice 
were of masonry, i.e., stone, brick, tiles, or pots, which 
last were used for lightness. Probably the first large 
wooden dome was St Paul’s, of wMch the construction 
is peculiar, the inner dome visible in the church being 
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of brick only 18 inches thick, except near the bottom 
where it grows out of a cone of the same thickness going 
up outside it and carrying the stone lantern, which looks 
right down into the church through an eye in the internal 
dome Outside the cone is built a wooden dome covered 
with lead. The domes of St Peter’s at Rome and Florence 
Cathedral are of two stone shells near together, and 
connected by some vertical ribs, and also carrying lanterns. 
But Wren’s construction is infinitely stronger, since a cone 
sufficiently tied at the bottom cannot give way until it is ab- 
solutely crushed, while the bursting pressure of a weight on 
the top of a dome increases the bursting force enormously, 
St Peter’s dome is cracked in several places, and held to- 
gether by bands, and it is covered with lead, and therefore 
looks no better than St Paul’s, and indeed on the whole not 
near so well, for various reasons wMch may be seen in archi- 
tectural books ; and the lantern is smaller in proportion. 
The only full mathematical investigation of the theory of 
domes with practical results, that we know of, is in a paper 
by Sir Edmund Beckett (then Mr Denison) in thei/emoiV« 
of the Royal Institute of British A.Tchitects of February 
1871, and two shorter ones by Mr E W. Tarn, architect, 
in the Civil HngineePs Journal of March 1868, which sub- 
stantially agree, so far as they deal with the same points. 
The investigation is long and complicated, and can only be 
done approximately, because the introduction of the thick- 
ness deranges all the ordinary trigonometrical relations, 
and so we only give the principal results of those calcu- 
lations. Some more of them are given in Sir E. Beckett’s 
Booh on Building. It is easy to prove by strict mathe- 
matics that the upper 52“ (nearly) of a hemispherical 
dome would be absolutely stable, or have no tendency to fall 
in or burst out, without any sensible thickness, if only tied 
strongly enough round the base, where the tension would 
be ‘3 of the weight of the complete hemisphere, disregard- 
ing the bonding effect of mortar and friction. The weight 
of a thin hemispherical shell is the same as that of a cyhn- 
der of the same height and thickness standing on the same 
base, and is twice that of the area which the dome covers, 
of the same thickness, provided that bears only a small pro- 
I portion to the diameter The weight of any zone of the 
dome is proportional to its height A hemisphere of ordi- 
nary stone 100 feet wide at mid-thickness and 1 foot thick 
weighs about 1000 tons. It is also demonstrable that a 
dome spreading at the bottom a little more than a hemi- 
sphere, so as not to start vertically, and rather flattened at 
the top, would stand without any sensible thickness j and 
so would sundry other curves, and especially an inverted 
catenary, which will stand even as an independent arch 
without thickness, for a dome is far more stable an 
arch or a barrel vault of the same thickness. 

The essential difference between them is that the mathe- 
matical element of a dome is not an arch of any uni- 
form breadth, but one whose breadth, and therefore 
weight, decreases upwards to nothing, being in fact a lune 
enclosed between two meridians very close together. And 
it was shown in the R.I B.A. paper, and also by models 
exMbited, that a dome is stable with a thickness of only 
023 of its diameter, while an independent round arch or 
a barrel vault requires three times as much thickness, or 
•072 of its diameter. Therefore a barrel vault 100 feet 
wide must be 7 feet thick to be stable, while a dome of 
that diameter need only he 27 inches ; besides wMch, the 
strength of the dome can be increased to almost any extent 
by blading in iron bands in the lower courses, while a 
barrel vault cannot be so helped. Bands would be of no 
use whatever in a dome above 62* from the top, as the 
pressure above that point is entirely inward, assuming it to 
be tied there, and from thence it gradually increases towards 
the bottom, where the tension is -215 of the weight of the 
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hemispTiere. It may seena paradoxical that it should he above mentioned assume the domes to be composed of nar- 
less there than at 52 “ , but the exjilanation is that the row lunes having no lateral bond or tie ; but on the other 
tension bears a higher proportion to the weight in a thin hand all the stones are assumed to go right through the 
dome than a thick one, and it was an infinitely thin one thickness and not to he liable to crush at the edges, 
which had the tension of -3 of its weight at 52% and such a Building the lowest courses with horizontal beds, which 
dome cannot be carried lower witho^ut bands. In a dome some architects suggested, was shown to be exactly the 
of the required thickness ties would have very little to do opposite of what is mathematically required, as there would 
above 68° be nothing to prevent their sliding over each other, where- 

As the tension at the bottom is rather more than a fifth as the essence of dome-construction is that the lower 
of the weight, a dome of proper thickness would be stable couraes should confine the upper It is not however prac- 
standing on a conical drum, with a slope inwards of about tically expedient to make the beds lean inwards so much 
1 to 5,°or 12°, of which the tangent is ’215, if the drum as to involve acute angles of the stones, as such angles in 
itself has foundations which cannot spread The thickness stone will hear very little pressure. Brick domes over 
requisite, and also the tension at the bottom, may evidently wells or tanks, which should always he round for strength, 
be greatly diminished by gradually tapenng the dome are usually built on mere mounds of earth for centring, 
upwards. If it is half as thick at the top as at the bottom, and they are always of flat section, or only about the 
with the thickness increasing downwards as the height, it upper half of a hemisphere, and are consequently stable 
need only weigh ^ of the lightest uniform dome of the with very little thickness, as the earth round them forms 
same size, and only need be 20 inches thick at the bottom a strong abutment. 

for 100 feet diameter The following inside diameters of the largest domes in 

Pointed domes are also much stronger than hemispheres, the world are given in Sir E. Beckett’s Book on Building . — 
having lost the flat top which has the greatest bursting Feet 

pressure. A dome generated by the revolution of an Vienna Ediibi- ^ ( ggp 

equilateral arch, or one of 60°, requires a thickness i 8 g 2 ExlaWtion [ J 140 

only ==’0137 diameter, or 16} inches for 100 feet, and Albert Hall.. ) (219x185 

one of 70" requires 20 inches The tension at the bottom Pantheon . 142 

of a 60" dome is only 15 of its weight, which weight, how- Florence . . . 138| 

ever, is 1*373 of a hemisphere on the same base, their St Peters. . 1374 

heights being as 1 73 to 1. DOhlENICHINO, or Dombnico, Zajvipieei (1581- 

For the same reason pointed domes are fittest for carry- 1641), the celebrated painter, born at Bologna on 21st 
ing a lantern, but they are not much benefited by tapering, October 1581, was the son of a shoemaker The diminutive 
having already lost the most oppressive part. The Florence form of Christian name by which he is known indicates his 
dome, across the flat aides of the polygon, is about 70“ short stature. He was placed, when young, under the 
of the circle of its curvature. It is shown in the II.I.B.A. tuition of Denis Calvart , hut having been treated with 
paper that both in hemispherical and pointed domes the great severity by that master, he left him, and became a 
weight of the lantern they will carry vanes practically as the pupil in the academy of the Caracci, under Agostino To- 
cuhe of the thickness. Moreover a lanterned dome requires wards the begiurdng of the 17th century he went to Borne, 
tiemg much higher up than a plain one. In short, the cone at the mentation of his fellow-pupil and intimate Albano, 
is the only proper way of carrying a stone lantern. The cone and prosecuted his studies under Annibale Caracci. The 
at St Paul’s has a great chaiu round the base, which is faculty of Domenichiuo was slow in its development He 
probably superfluous, as the drum below it seems thick was at first timid and distrustful of his powers , while his 
enough to contain the requisite slope, and visibly leans in- studious, unready, and reserved manners were misunder- 
wards besides stood by his companions for dulness, and he obtained the 

Bibs inside a dome weaken more than strengthen it, as nickname of “ the Ox ” (Bue). But Annibale Caracci, 
some persons imagine, unless they are themselves deep who observed his faculties with more attention, predicted, 
enough to be stable as independent arches, or unless they that the apparent slowness of Domenichino’s genius would 
decrease in width and weight upwards Kke a lane, as those in time produce what would be an honour to the art of 
in the Pantheon do, which also is so enormously thick at painting. When his early productions had brought him 
the haunches that it has superabundant stability. Some into notice, he studied with extreme apphcation,*and made 
of the Indian domes are thick enough for arches, and they such advance as to raise his works into a comparison with 
have neither eyes nor lanterns. Polygonal domes may be those of the most admired masters of the time. From hia 
considered as composed of a small number of widish lunes, acting as a continual censor of his own works, he became 
and only differ from round ones in being rather weaker for distinguished amongst his fellow-pupils as an accurate and 
any given thickness and size. expressive designer; his colours were the truest to nature ; 

Domes require no wooden centring to build them on as Mengs, indeed, found nothing to desire in his works, except 
arches do, until you_ get near the top, z.e,, so long as each a somewhat larger proportion of elegance. That he might 
stone laid on the ring of stones below it will not shde devote his whole powers to the art, Domenichino shunned 
inwards. And if they are notched to prevent sliding the all society ; or, if he occasionally sought it m the public 
whole dome may be built without centring. The dome theatres and walks, it was in order better to observe the 
of Mousta in Malta was so hmlt in this century by a play of the passions m the features of the people — those 
common mason, who must, however, have been a man of of joy, anger, grief, terror, aud every affection of the 
genius. There would be no difficulty in building a dome mind — 'and to commit them vividly to his tablets ; thus, 
of almost any size of bricks or stones, with the help of hoop says Bellori, it was that he succeeded in delineating the 
iron in all the lower courses up to about 22" from the soul, in colouring life, and calling forth heartfelt emotions, 
bottom, and then less up to 52", and higher if it has to at which all his works aim. In personal character he is 
carry a lantern. There is no masonry dome m the world credited wath temperance and modesty, but, besides his 
wider than 142 feet. But there have been several larger want of sociability, he became somewhat suspicious, and 
iron ones, which are an easy piece of engineering, inasmuch jealous of lus master, 

as iron has enormous tensile strength, while stone has very In Borne, Domenichino obtained employment from 
little, and mortar practically none; and all the calculations j Cardinals Borgliese, Farnese, and Aldobrandi, for all of 
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wliom he painted works in fresco. The distinguished 
reputation which he had acquired excited the envy of some 
of his contemporaries. Lanfranco in particular, one of his 
most inveterate enemies, asserted that his celebrated Com- 
munion of St Jerome (painted for the church of La Carita 
towards 1614, for a pittance of about ten guineas, now in 
the Vatican Gallery, and ordinarily, but most irrationally, 
spoken of as the second or third best oil picture in the 
world) was an imitation from Agostmo Caracci , and he 
procured an engraving of this master’s picture of the same 
subject (now in the Gallery of Bologna), copies of which 
were circulated for the purpose of showing up Domenichino 
as a plagiarist. There is in truth a very considerable 
resemblance between the two compositions. The pictures 
which Zampieri painted immediately afterwards, represent- 
ing subjects from the life of St Cecilia, only increased the 
alarm of his competitors, and redoubled their injustice and 
malignity. Disgusted with these cabals, he left Rome for 
Bologna, -where he remained until he was recalled by Pope 
Gregory XV., who appointed him principal painter and 
architect to the pontifical palace In this architectural 
post he seems to have done httle or nothing, although he 
was not inexpert in the art He designed m great part the 
Villa di Belvedere at JFrascati, and the whole of the Villa 
Ludovisi, and some other edifices. From 1630 onwards 
Domenichino was engaged in Naples, chiefly on a series of 
frescoes (never wholly completed) of the life of St Januarius 
in the Cappella del Tesoro. He settled in that city with 
his family, and opened a school. There the persecution 
against him became far more shameful than in any previous 
instance. The notorious so-called “ Cabal of Naples ” — 
the painters Corenzio, Ribera, and Caracciolo, — leagued 
together as they were to exclude all alien competition, 
plagued and decried the Bolognese artist m all possible 
ways ; for instance, on returning in the morning to his 
fresco-work, he would find not unfrequently that some one 
had rubbed out the performance of the pre-vious day. 
Perpetual worry is believed to have brought the life of 
Domenichino to a close ; contemporary suspicion did not 
scruple to speak broadly of poison, but this has remained 
unconfirmed. He died in Naples, after two days’ illness, 
on 15th April 1641. 

Domenichino, in correctness of design, expression of the 
passions, and simplicity and variety in the airs of his heads, 
has been considered little inferior to Raphael , but in fact 
there is the greatest gulf fixed between the two. Critics 
of the last century adulated the Bolognese beyond all reason 
or toleration, he is now regarded as commonplace in mind 
and invention, lacking any innate ideality, though 
undoubtedly a forcible, resolute, and learned executant. 
“ We must,” says Lanzi, “ despair to find paintings ex- 
hibiting richer or more varied draperies, details of costume 
more beautifully adapted, or more majestic mantles. The 
figures are findy dispos^ both in place and action, con- 
ducing to the general effect ; whilst a light pervades the 
whole which seems to rejoice the spirit, growing brighter 
and brighter in the aspect of the best countenances, whence 
they first attract the eye and heart of the beholder. The 
persons delmeated could not tell their tale to the ear more 
plainly than they speak it to the eye. The Scourging of 
St Andrew, which he executed in competition -with Guido 
at Rome [a fresco in the church of San Gregorio], is a 
powerful illustration of this truthful expression. Of the 
two works of these masters, Annibale Caracci preferred 
that of Domenichino. It is said that in painting one of 
the executioners the artist actually wrought himself into a 
passion, using threatening words and actions, and that 
Annibale Caracci, surprising him at that moment, embraced 
him, exclaiming with joy, ‘To-day, my dear Domenichino, 
thou art teaching me.’ So novel, and at the same time so 
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natural, it appeared to him that the artist, like the orator, 
should feel within himself all that he is representing to 
others.” Domenichino is esteemed the most distinguished 
disciple of the Caracci, or second only to Guido. Algarotti 
preferred him to the greatest masterc ; and Nicolo Poussin 
considered the painter of the Communion of St Jerome to 
be the first after Raphael. His pictures of Adam and Eve, 
and the MartjTdom of St Agnes, in the Gallery of Bologna, 
are amongst his leading works. Others of supenor interest 
are his first known picture, a fresco of the Death of Adonis, 
in the Loggia of the Giardino Farnese, Rome j the 
Martyrdom of St Sebastian, in Santa Maria degli Angeli ; 
the Four Evangelists, in Sant’ Andrea della Valle ; Diana 
and her Nymphs, in the Borghese Gallery ; and the 
Assumption of the Virgin, in Santa Maria di Trastevere. 
His portraits are also highly reputed. It is admitted that 
in his compositions he often borrowed figures and arrange- 
ments from previous painters. Domenichino was potent in 
fresco. He excelled also in landscape painting In that 
style (in which he was one of the earliest practitioners) 
the natural elegance of his scenery, his trees, his well- 
broken grounds, the character and expression of his 
figures, gained him as much public admiration as any of 
his other performances (w. m. e.) 

DOMESDAY BOOK, or simply Domesday, is, m its 
commonest use, the name applied to the Liher de Win-’ 
ionia, or Exchequer Domesday, a very ancient record 
containing a survey of all the lands of England, made in 
the time of William the Conqueror, It consists of two 
volumes — a greater and a less. The first is a large folio, 
written on 382 double pages of vellum, in a smaR but plain 
character, each page having a double column. Some of 
the capital letters and prmcipal passages are touched with 
red mk, and some have strokes of red mk run across them, 
as if scratched out. This volume contains the description 
of the following counties , — Kent, Sussex, Surrey, South- 
ampton, Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, 
Middlesex, Hereford, Bucks, Oxford, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Hereford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, Northampton, 
Leicester, Warwick, Stafford, Salop, Cheshire, Derby, 
Notts, York, and Lmcoln, together with the anomalous 
districts of Rutland and the land “ inter Ripan et Mer- 
sham.” The second volume is in quarto, written upon 450 
double pages of vellum, but in a single column, and in a large 
but very fair character. It contains the counties of Essex, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk. This second volume, together with 
the Exon Domesday, which contains the fuller reports of 
the western counties, Wiltshire, Dorset, Somerset, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall, and the Inguisiiio Miensis^, which 
relates to the lands of the abbey of Ely, seems to be 
tbe original record of tbe survey itself, which appears 
in the first volume of the Exchequer Domesday in an 
abridged form. "In both volumes of the Exchequer 
Domesday,” -writes Mr Freeman in his M%story of the 
Norman Conquest, “ each shire is commonly headed -with a 
list of the chief landowners in it. The king comes first, 
then the great ecclesiastical, and then the great temporal 
proprietors, followed in many cases by the smaller pro- 
pnetors lumped in classes ‘ servientes regis,’ ‘ taini regis,’ 
‘ eleemosynarii regis,' and the like, the list being num- 
bered, and forming an index to the survey itself, whidti 
foUo-ws. Lastly, in several shires come the ‘Clamores,’ 
the records of lands which were said to be held unjustly, 
and to which other men laid claim.” IRen follows the 
survey iteelf. The lands of the king or other landowner 
are arranged under the hundreds in which they were 
placed, and the necessary particulars of which the survey 
was to be a record are put dovm under each manor or 
other holding. 

The northern shires are not described in th e survey. N or- 
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jtumberlandj Cumberland, We&tmoreland, and Durham are 
conspicuous by their absence. Lancashire does not appear 
under its proper name ; but Furness and the northern part 
of the county, as well as the south of Westmoreland, with a 
part of Cumberland, are included within the West Eiding 
of Yorkshire. That part of Lancashire which lies between 
the rivers Kibble and Mersey is subjoined to Cheshire; 
and part of Eutland is described in the counties of 
Northampton and Lincoln. The reasons which led to the 
omission of these northern counties from Domesday are not 
difficult to be understood. Durham and Northumberland 
had been laid waste by the merciless hand of conquest. 
The devastations of the Conqueror himself in the winter of 
1069-1070, the various inroads of Malcolm, and the venge- 
ance taken by Odo after tbe murder of Bishop WaLcher m 
1080, must ^ve left very little in those districts worth the 
surveying, Lancashire did not then exist as a separate 
county. Oumherland and Westmoreland had no being as 
English shires, — their southern portions then formed part 
of Yorkshire, and they are surveyed in Domesday as such ; 
whilst their northern portions did not become part of the 
kingdom of England till the reign of William Eufus, hav- 
ing been held by the Scottish kings as a fief ever since the 
grant by Edmund the Magnificent, on the final overthrow 
of the old kingdom of Strathclyde. The notion that the 
northern portions of Cumberland and Westmoreland were 
conquered in 1072 by William. L is derived from a careless 
blunder in the work of Matthew of Westminster, who has 
confounded William Rufus with his father. 

The exact time of the commencemeut of this survey is 
variously stated. The Eed Book of the Exchequer has been 
quoted as fixing the date at 1080 ; whereas the Red Book 
merely states that the survey was undertaken at a time 
subsequent to the total redaction of the island to the 
authority of tbe Conqueror, From the memorandum of the 
completion of the survey at the end of the second volume, 
it is evident, however, that Domesday was finished in 1086. 
Matthew Paris, Eobert of Gloucester, the Anncds of 
Wwoerley^ and the Chronicle of Beimondsey give 1088 as 
the date of the record , Henry of Huntingdon places it m 
1084:,' the Saxon Chronicle in 1085 ; Simeon of Durham, 
Florence of Worcester, Roger Hoveden, and Hemingford 
in 1086 : whilst the Ypodigma Neustrice and Diceto state 
1087 as the year. 

The reason given for taking this survey, as assigned by 
several ancient records and historians, was that every man 
should be satisfied with his own right, and not usurp with 
impunity what belonged to another. But besides this, it 
is stated by others that all those who possessed lauded 
estates now became vassals to the king, and paid him so 
much money by way of fee or homage, in proportion to the 
lands they held. According to the false Ingulphus, the sur- 
vey was made in imitation of the policy of AUred, who, at 
the time he divided the kingdom into counties, hundreds, 
and tithmga, had an inquisition taken and digested into a 
register, which was called, from the place in which it was 
deposited, the RoU of Winchester. But the compilation of 
such a survey in the time of Alfred may be more than 
doubted , for, with the exception of the statement of 
Ingulphus, no chronicler alludes to the existence of this 
register, nor is any mention of it to he found in the records 
of the time or in those of a subsequent period. Had it 
been extant in the century immediately preceding the 
Norman Conquest, it would have prevented the necessity 
of giving those minute descriptions of laud so common 
among the later of the Saxon charters. Again, the separa- 
tion of counties is known to have been a divisiou long 
anterior to the time of Alfred. The confusion in all pro- 
habiEfy has arisen from a similaiity in the title of the two 
works. The survey of the Conqueror was called Domesday 


Book ; the register of Alfred had the name of Dome-hoc ; 
but the Dome-boc, instead of being a territorial analysis as 
is Domesday Book, was in reality the code of Saxon laws. 

For the execution of the survey recorded in Domesday 
Book, certain commissioners, called the king’s justiciaries, 
w'ereseut iuto every county and shire, and juries summoned 
in each hundred, out of all orders of freemen, from barons 
down to the lowest fanners. These commissioners were to 
be informed by the inhabitants, upon oath, of the name of 
each manor and that of its owner, also by whom it was 
held in the time of Edward the Confessor; the number of 
hides ; the quantity of wood, of pasture, and of meadow 
land ; how many ploughs were in the demesne, and how 
many in the tenanted part of it ; how many mills and how 
many fish-ponds or fisheries belonged to it ; the value of 
the whole in the time of King Edward, as well as when 
granted by King William, and at the time of this survey ; 
and also whether it was capable of improvement or of 
‘ being advanced in value They were likewise directed to 
return the tenants of every degree, the quantity of lands 
then and formerly held by each of them, what was the 
number of villains or slaves, and also the number and kinds 
! of their cattle and live stock. These inquisitions, being 
i first methodized in the county, were afterwards sent up to 
■ the king’s Exchequer. So minute was the survey, that the 
writer of the contemporary portion of the Saxon Chtomde 
records — So very narrowly he caused it to be traced out 
that there was not a single hide or yardlaud, not an ox, 
cow, or hog that was not set down.” 

By the completion of this survey the king acquired an 
exact knowledge of the possessions of the Crown. It 
afforded bim the names of the laud-holders , it furnished 
him with the means of ascertaining the militai^ stren^h 
of the country ; and it pointed out the possibility of in- 
creasing the revenue in some cases and of lessening the 
demand of the tax-collectors in others. It was, moreover, 
a register of appeal for those whose titles to their property 
might be disputed. 

So accurate has Domesday Book been considered that its 
authority was never permitted to be called in question ; 

I and when it has been necessary to distinguish whether 
lands were held in ancient demesne or in any other manner, 
recourse was always had to Domesday, and to it only, 
in order to determine the doubt. From this definitive 
authority, from which, as from the sentence pronounced at 
Domesday, or the Day of Judgment, there could he no 
appeal, the name of the book is said to have been derived. 
Stowe indeed assigns another reason for this appellation, 
namely, that Domesday Book is a corruption of domus 
Dei book,” a title given it because heretofore it was 
deposited in the king^s treasury in a part of the church of 
Westminster or Winchester called domus Dei; the name, 
however, is plainly English. From the great care 
formerly taken to preserve this survey, we may learn 
the estimation in which it was held. In the Dicdogus 
de Scaccario it is said, Liier die (meaning Domesday) 
sigilli regis comes est indvvidmis in thesauro. It was 
formerly kept at Westminster with the king’s seal by the 
side of the Tally Court iu the Exchequer, under three locks 
and keys, in the charge of the auditor, the chamberlains, 
and deputy-chamberlaius of the Exchequer, till m 1696 it 
was deposited among other valuable records in the chapter- 
house. It is now carefully preserved beneath a strong 
glass case in the Public Record Office, and can be consulted 
without payment of any fee. 

Yarious local Domesdays exist, as those of York, 
Norwich, Ipswich, Chester, and Evesham. The most 
notable among them is the Domesday of St Paul’s, made 
in 1181 by the Dean, Ralph de Diceto, and edited by 
Archdeacon Hale 
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In 1783 Domesday Book was publislied in two volumes, 
and in 1816 a volume of iudices was printed by the Record 
Commission, to which a very valuable “general introduc- 
tion was prefixed ” During the latter year another volume 
appeared containing the Exon Domesday, and the Inquisitio 
Eliensis, already noticed, the Winton Domesday, com- 
prising lanh in Winchester between 1107 and 1128 ; and 
the Boldon Book, or Survey of the Palatinate of Durham 
in 1 1 83. W ithm the last few years the whole of Domesday 
has been issued in parts, each part comprising a county, 
and printed by the process of photozincography, imder the 
schoWly superintendence of Mr W. B. Sanders, one of 
the assistant keepers of the Public Records. 

See Sir H. Ellis’s Introduction and Indexes to Bomesday^ vol i 
and ii. , Bomesday Booh, illustrated by Kelham , Bescnptvie Cata- 
logs of Manuscripts relative to the early History of Great Britain, 
voL ii., History of the Norman Conquest, byE.A Freeman, vol v ; 
Our Public Records, by A. C Ewald. (A. C E ) 

DOMICILE, in law, may be defined generally as the 
place of a man’s permanent abode ; but a precise defimtiou 
of the word is a matter of acknowledged difficulty. Its 
use in jurisprudence is to fix the legal nghts of a person in 
certain cases where it is felt that the application of the law 
of the country to which he owes allegiance on the one hand, 
or of the country in which for the moment he happens to 
be, would be attended with inconvenience. Thus an 
English citizen who, for purposes of business, health, <fec,, 
has for many years permanently resided in France, h^, let 
us suppose, died during a casual visit to Denmark. The 
question would arise under which of the three systems of 
law — English, French, or German — the validity of his will, 
the succession to his estate, <kc , would be determined. 
Or, again, a French subject habitually resident in England, 
but not naturabzed, might sue for a dissolution of his 
marriage in the matrimonial courts of tbs country, and it 
would be generally admitted that our courts in such a case 
were entitled to exercise jurisdiction, and that their decision 
ought to be received as determining the status of the 
persons concerned, just as fully as if they had been natural- 
born subjects of the Crown. In such cases there is a 
general agreement that a man’s legal character, so to speak, 
should be determined by his domicile, rather than by his 
political nationality or his residence for the time being. 
We shall notice briefly the conditions of residence under 
which domicile may generally be established. 

The Roman jurists defined domicile to be the place “ubi 
quis larem rerumque ac fortunarum summam constituit : 
unde rnrsus non sit discessurus si nihil avocet : unde cum 
profectus est, peregriuari videtur : quo si rediit peregrinari 
jam destitit.” The general result of the definitions to be 
found in writers on the civil law is to make that place the 
domicile which may he described as the head-quarters of 
the person concerned, or, as it is expressed in the Code 
Civile, “ le lieu on il a son principal dtablissement.” But 
here characteristic difficulties embarrassed the civil lawyers. 

A man’s habits of life might point equally to two places as 
his head-quarters. It might be impossible to say which, of 
them was the principal seat of his business. Which of the 
two in such a case is the legal domicile. Or can the same 
person at the same time have two domiciles 1 The two 
essential things are residence and the intention of remain- 
ing Story’s defi.nition is, “That place is properly the 
domicile of a person in which his habitation is ^ed without 
any present intention of removing therefrom.” Change of 
residence not intended to be permanent would not create 
a new domicile. Cases will readily suggest themselves in 
which tiie question of intention may be surroimded with 
difficulties 

The following summary follows the general rules laid 
down by Story for determining the domicile of a person 
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{Conflict of Laws, sec 46) The child takes the domicile 
of the father, except in the case of an illegitimate child, 
which takes the domicile of the mother. Minors follow 
the changes of the father’s domicile ; and a married woman 
follows the domicile of her husband. The place of residence 
is prima facie the domicile; and when a person removes to 
another place with the intention of making it his permanent 
residence, that place becomes his domicile. When a person 
has removed to another place with the intention of remain- 
ing there for an indefinite tune, that is his domicile, though 
he may have a general intention of returning at some 
future time. In general the domicile of a married man is 
the place where his family permanently resides, even 
though he habitually transacts his business elsewhere. 
When a married man has two places of residence, that will 
be his domicile “ which he himself selects or describes or 
deems to be his home, or which appears to be the centre of 
his affairs, or where he votes or exercises the rights and 
duties of a citizen.” An unmarried man’s domicile is 
where he transacts his business or exercises municipal 
duties or privileges Compulsory detention will not create 
a domicile. A domicile once established remains until a 
new one has been acquired but ambassadors resident in a 
foreign country retain their domicile of nationality. 

To these general rules may he added some of the prin- 
ciples laid down in recent cases by the English courts. 
The distinction between the question of domicile and that 
of naturalization or allegiance is clearly pointed out in 
Haldane u. Eckford {Law Reports, 8 Equity, 631) where 
it is said that to effect a change of domicile it is not 
necessary that a man should do all in his power to divest 
h ims elf of his original nationality {ezuere patriam), it being 
sufficient that there should be a change of residence of a 
permanent character voluntarily assumed. And in Udny 
V. Udny {Law Reports, 1 House of Lords, Scotch Appeals) 
Lord Westbury said . “ To suppose that for a change of 
domicile there must be a change of natural allegiance is to 
confound the political and civil status, to destroy the 
distinction between patna and domidlvumf So the lord 
chancellor : A man m&y change his domicile as often as 
he pleases, but not his allegiance.” In the British empire, 
composed as it is of communities having each its own 
system of law, there may be numberless domiciles under 
one allegiance. In the first of the cases above mentioned 
the question was as to the domicile of a testator, whose 
domicile of origin was Scotch, who was a servant of the 
East India Company for thirty-three years, and who on 
leaving India went to Jersey, where he lived continuously 
for twenty-five years till his death. The Scotch domicile 
reverted on his leaving India, but was held to have been 
lost by the residence in Jersey, where a new domicile was 
acquired. This is a fair sample of the cases which 
frequently arise in British courts on the question of domicile. 
In the second of the cases mentioned above it was held to 
be “ a settled principle that no man shall be without a 
domicile, and to secure this end the law attributes to every 
individual as soon as he is horn the domicile of his father^ 
if the child be legitimate, and the domicile of his mother, 
if the child be illegitimate. This is called the domicile of 
origin, and is involuntary. It is the creation of the law, 
not of the party. It may be extinguished by act of law, 
as for example by sentence of death or exile for life, whidi 
destroj^ the status civUu of the criminal ; but it cannot be 
destroyed by the will and act of the party. Domicile of 


^Some Eoman jurists, however, mamtained that a man might he 
witliout any domicile at all, as for example when he has definitely 
abandoned his old domicile, and is travelling in search of a new abode. 
It IS said that when a domicile different ftnm that of birth has been 
acqxiired and is abandoned, the domicile of birth reverts the moment 
the other is given np. “ The native domicile easily reverts ” 
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choice is the creation of the party. 'WTaen a domicile of 
choice is acquired, the domicile of origin is in abeyance, 
but is not absolutely extinguished or obliterated. When a 
domicile of choice is abandoned, the domicile of origin 
revives, a special intention to revert to it not being necessary. 
A natural-born Englishman may domicile himself m 
Holland, but if he breaks up his establishment there and 
quits Holland, declaring that he will never return, it is 
absurd to suppose that his Dutch domicile clings to him 
until he has set up his tabernacle elsewhere .” — Per Lord 
Westbuiy These extracts, it will be seen, state even more 
strongly than tlie corresponding rule adopted by Story the 
position that the original domicile differs from an acquired 
domicile, in being suspended rather than destroyed by the 
acquisition of a new domicile One of the law lords in 
IJdny 11 . Udny even finds fault vrith Story’s use of the 
phrase “ to reacquire a native domicile.” The native 
domicile is not reacquired bub restored ipso facto by the 
abandonment of the acquired domicile. 

The intention necessary to effect a change of domicile may 
be illustrated by tbe following cases. In the case of Douglas 

V. Douglas (12 Equity, 617), E ^ son of a domiciled 

Scotchman, entered tbe Home Office, London, in 1792, re- 
mained till 1803, thereafter having married an English lady, 
lived in England in hired houses, and finally settled in Scot- 
land and died there. It was held that he had not lost his 

domicile of origin The testator in the case, the son of E , 

was born in London in 1803 during a visit of his parents 
to Loudon, lived from the age of thirteen with his parents 
in Scotland, paying occasional visits to England till his 
mother’s death in 1857, after which he let his family estate 
in Scotland, and lived chiefly in England in hired houses. 
It was held that his domicile was Scotch. The intention 
required to create a new domicile is au intention to settle 
in a new country as a permanent home, and this is 
sufficient without any intention to change ci-^ status. In 
another case (Brunei v. Brunei, 12 Equity, 298), where a 
French subject had established himself in business in 
England, and resided there continuously for thirty years, 
making only occasional visits to France, but had refused to 
take out letters of naturalization on the ground that he 
might return to France, and would not give up his status 
as a French citizen, it was held, notwithstanding, that he 
had lost his domicile of origin, and had acquired an English 
domicile 

The effect of domicile on the rights and duties of parties 
is even more difficult to state. Continental jurists draw a 
distinction between personal and real laws, — ^the former 
being supposed to fix the legal character of the person and 
accompany him wherever he may be, the latter dealing 
with things only. In matters covered by the former, there- 
fore, the domicile prevails ; while things are governed by 
the law of the place in which they are. If the distinction 
were maintainable it would still be of little use in fixing 
the extent of the operations of the law of domicile, because 
one large class of real laws, that dealing with movables, is 
universally admitted to be governed by domicile ; while a 
large but undefined class of personal laws would certainly 
not be acted on by foreign states, ey., where the law of 
domicile fixes with incapacity persons professing a religion 
contrary to that established by the state. There is no 
uniformity of practice or opinion on this point in modern 
jurisprudence. Story considers the following to be the 
best established principles in England and America on the 
point of personal capacity or status • — 

1 The capacity, state, and eonditiou of peisons according to the 
law of their domicile, ■vrill "generally be regarded as to acts done, 
rights acquired, and contracts made in the place of their domicile 
touolung property situate therem. If vahd or inv a lid, there, they 
will be valid or invalid eveiywhere, 2. As to acts done, &e , in 
other countries touching the property therein, the law of such 
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countnes, as to capacity, Ac , and not the law of domicile, will 
generally prevaiL Thus “m questions of mmonty ormajonty, com- 
petency to marry, incapacities incident to coverture, guardianship, 
emancipation, and other personal qualities and disabilities,” the tex 
loci contractus aut actus, and not the lexdoiiiicihi ought to prevail, 
eg, if a person over 21 but under 25 years of age has his domicile 
in a country which fixes majonty at 25, he may make generally a 
vahfl contract, even of marriage, in a country which fixes majontj-- 
at 21. 3 Personal disqualifications not arising from the law of 

nature, especially such as are penal, as disquahfications for 
heresy, popish recusancy, &c , are not enforced in any other 
country. The refusal of non-slaveholdmg States to recognise the 
status of slavery is an example ^ 4 Questions of legitimacy are 
generally to be decided by the law of the place where the mamage 
was celebrated When issue bom before marriage may by the law 
of the country of their birth be legitimated by the subsequent 
marriage of the parents, such legitimacy would be recognized lu 
j other countries. (But see Bastard and Marriage) 

The operation of the law of domicile is most free from 
doubt in questions touching personal or movable property 
Real property is governed by the lex Ion , but personal 
property has in law no locality. On this point English 
law is now substantially in harmony with Continental 
jurisprudence. The principle that personal property is 
subject to the law of the owner’s domicile is fully recognized 
in the distribution of the estate of a person deceased, 
whether with or without a will. The capacity of a person 
to make a will, the validity of the wiU, and its effect, are 
to be determined by the law of his actual domicile iu the 
case of movable property. In the case of real property, on 
the other hand, these questions must he decided by the law 
of the country in which it is situated. It was doubted by 
Story whether a will valid according to testator’s domicile 
at the time of its execution would be affected by a sub- 
sequent change of domicile A recent case (Lynch v. 
Government of Paraguay) decided that personal property in 
England is governed by the law of testator’s domicile at the 
time of his death. In this case the testator, a domiciled 
Paraguayan, died leaving personal property in England j 
and between his death and the application for probate a 
decree of the Government of Paraguay declared that all 
the property of the deceased, wherever situated, was the 
property of the state of Paraguay. The court, nevertheless, 
held that the property in England must he governed by the 
law of Paraguay as at the time of the death (2 Probate and 
Matrimonial Cases, 268). So in cases of intestate succes- 
sion, the law of the actual domicile of the intestate at the 
time of his death governs his personal property everywhere. 
The persons entitled, the proportions in which they are to 
take, &C., must be settled by the law of the domicile, how- 
ever different that may be from the law of the country in 
which the goods are. 

The foUomag statutes relating to the effect of domicile on wills 
were passed m 1861 — 

24 and 25 Vict c. 114. Wills made out of the United Kingdom 
by British suhjeefs (whatever may be the domicile of such person 
at the time of making tbe same or at tbe time of death) shall, as 
regards personal estate he held to be well executed, if the same be 
loMe according to (1), the forms required hy the law of the place 
where the same were made, or (2), the place where such person 
was domiciled when the same were made, or (3), hy the laws in 
force in that part of her Majesty’s dominion where he had his 
domicile of origm Willsmade by any British subject (wbatevermay 
he his domicile) shall, as regards personal estate, be well executed if 
they are according to the forms then required m that pait of the 
United Kingdom in which they are made No wiU oi other testa- 
mentary disposition shall be held to be revoked or become valid, nor 
shaU the construction thereof be altered by reason of any subsequent 
change of domicile. 

24 and 25 Tict c. 121 recites that by tbe operation of the law 
of domicile the expectation and behef of British subjects dymg 
abroad with regard to the distribution of their property are often 
defeated, and enacts that when a convention has been made between 

^ When the foreign law which would otherwise operate as lew 
domidlii IS repugnant to the moral principles of the country m which 
it IS sought to he enforced, the lex domtnlu would not be allowed to 
prevail 
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Iler Majesty and any foreign countrj’, it may be declared and sball 
be enacted that no British subject dying in such country shall be 
deemed to hare acquired a domicile therein, unless he has been 
resident m such country for one year previous to death, and has 
made a declaration in writing of his intention to become domiciled, 
and British subjects so dying without having so resided and made 
such declaration shall be deemed for all puiposes of testate or 
intestate succession as to movables to retain the domicile he 
possessed at the time of going to reside in such foreign country 
Bimilar exemptions ai e conferred on the subj'ects of the foreign state 
dying in Great Britain or Ireland. But the Act does not apply to 
forei^ers who have obtained letters of naturalization m any part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions. (E. E ) 

DOAIINIC, St, founder of the Dominican order of 
monks, was born at Calahorra, a village of Old Castile, in 
1170. His family name is said to have been Guzman, an 
illustrious name connected with many of the most honour- 
able families in Spain. Little is known of bis father and 
mother, but in the mediaeval legends bis birth is surrounded 
with portents indicative of bis future greatness. His 
mother dreamed she gave birth to a boy with a torch in 
his month, which set the world on fire At his baptism 
a new sign was given. A starry radiance encircled the 
baptismal font. His followers delighted to recognize a 
similar radiance in his countenance, which drew all hearts 
to him. His childhood gave evidence of his future devotion 
and self-deniaL He used to creep from his bed and prostrate 
himself on the hard boards. At seven years of age he 
quitted the paternal home for the house of his uncle, who 
was a churchman, and gave him his first lessons in divine 
things. At fifteen he went to the university of Valencia, 
afterwards translated to Salamanca, where it attained 
reputation as the most famous university in Spain. He 
applied himself to letters and philosophy, but above all to 
theology, — opening his mind, according to one of his 
biographers, to the true knowledge, and his ears to the 
doctrines, of Holy Scripture. Two stories are told of him 
at this time, showing the intensity of his character, and 
indicating the future zealot in behalf of religion and the 
church. He sold his clothes to feed the poor in a time of 
famine, and, to a woman who complained that her brother 
had been made a slave by the Moors, he offered himself to 
be given in exchange. His career as a student is obscure. 
He appears to have remained at the university for about 
ten years, and it is only in 1195, when he was twenty-five 
years of age, that he begins to emerge into notice. He is 
then one of the canons of Osma, under the guidance of a 
new and zealous bishop, whose heart was full of extending 
the power of the church and reforming its abuses. He 
gradually became known by his fervour as a preacher and 
the severity of his austerities, although it was stOl nearly ten 
years later before the opportunity came for him to show 
his true character and abilities. In 1203 the bishop of 
Osma was delegated to negotiate the marriage of Alphonso 
YLLL of Chstile with a Danish princess, and for this 
he undertook a journey to Denmark with Dominic as 
his companion. Accustomed to the obedience and reverence 
f'verywhere paid to the de^ in Spam, a very different 
spectacle presented itself to them as soon as they crossed 
the Pyrenees, and found themselves in the plains and cities 
of Languedoc. There a new spirit — half poetical and half 
spiritual — had sprung up in opposition to the church. The 
Provengal poets found much of their inspiration in a 
prevailing excitement at the worldly vices and corruptions 
of the clergy, as well as in the chivalnc loves and gaieties 
of their time. And in addition to the poets there had 
arisen in this interesting and beautiful country multitudes 
of preachers of a new, more simple, and more liberal faith. 
Peter de Brueys and Henry the Deacon became the organs 
of popular indignation against the superstitious observances 
which the priests everywhere encouraged, — the worship of 
the cross, transubstantiation, prayers, alms, and oblations 
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to the dead, and even infant baptism, or, as in all such 
cases of popular movement, the church was attacked not 
merely in its abuses but in its essential rites and its very 
existence. The “ Poor Men of Lyons ” rejected the whole 
church system, and permitted women to officiate at the 
altars. The “ Paulicians,” a sect of Manlch^sans surviving 
from the 5th century, had spread from the East through 
the Greek provinces of Sicily and Italy, and settled 
amongst the other elements of disturbance in the south 
of France. “ It was discovered," as Gibbon says (c 54), 
“ that many thousand Cathohes of every rank and of either 
sex had embraced the Manichsean heresy ; ” and the flames 
consumed twelve canons of Orleans supposed to be tainted 
with the heresy “The same vicissitudes of martyrdom 
and revenge as had been displayed in the East were 
repeated in the 13 th century on the hanks of the Pihone." 
The result of all was a state of heretical insurrection and 
confusion sufficiently startling to men like St Dominic or 
even St Bernard, who has left us a description of what he 
himself observed — “ Churches without people, the people 
without priests, priests without respect, Christians without 
Christ, holy places denied to be holy, the sacraments no 
longer sacred, and holy days without their solemnities.” 
(Quoted by Milman, of Latin CTiristianity, iv. 178.) 

In such a country, and in such a state of things, St 
Dominic found his mission as a champion of the church 
and a preacher of Catholic truth. Pamfully impressed 
by what he saw on his journey to Denmark, he was so 
aroused by the spectacle of abounding heresy on his return 
that he resolved to devote himself to the conversion of the 
inhabitants, and the revival of the church in a land which 
appeared to him so given over to evil. The Pope had sent 
legates thither for the correction and repression of the 
heretics, but after a year’s labours they had met with no 
success, and were on their way back to report the failure of 
their mission afc Home. Dominic met with them on his 
journey, and^ struck at once by their splendid retinue and 
their failure, he exclaimed, — “ How can you expect success 
with all this secular pomp ? These men cannot be touched 
by words without corresponding deeds. The heretics 
deceive them by their simplicity. You must throw aside 
all your splendour, and go forth, as the disciples of old, 
barefoot, without purse or senp, to proclaim the truth,” 
He acted without delay on his own principle, and betook 
himself to the profession of a mendicant preacher. Even 
the legates were shamed for a time to follow in the wake 
of the enthusiastic Spaniard, But their enthusiasm did 
not last long, and Dominic was left alone in his self-deny- 
ing labours. 

It is difficult to describe with any fidelity the character 
of St Dominic’s career, which his mediaeval biographers 
have enveloped in a haze of miraculous exaggeration. 
Apparently at first he confined himself in the main to 
moral and intellectual influences, preaching against the 
heretical errors, and inviting the heretics to conferences and 
reasonings. His modem biographer, Lacordaire, has even 
ventured to compare this early phase of his work with St 
Paul’s conferences with the Jews, and St Augustine’s ex- 
postulations with the Donatists and Manichseans. His 
arguments were of course powerfully enforced by miraetdons 
tokens when otherwise likely to fail of their purpose. 
Wherever he moved the glory of the supernatural mov'^ 
with him. Signs and portents, most of them too trivial and 
absurd for mention, gave emphasis to his preaching and 
triumph to his mission. But withal tha Recess that 
awaited him as a preacher was disappointing,' and the 
flames of war, kindled by the growing antagonism of the 
sects and the church, and fomented by the rival ambitions 
which are always at hand to make use of the fury of 
relimons passion, soon swept over the country, and hid from 
' ^ TIL -45 
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view tlie figure of the missionary and the preacher It was, 
as Milman says, a stubborn generation, which, besides 
preaching, argument, and miracles, needed the sword of 
Simon de Montfort to cure it of its heresies The atrocious 
crusade known as the Alhigensian war, the violent incident 
and picturesque display of character on both sides, the plea- 
sant, vacillating, and humiliated Count Raymond, the intre- 
pid and bloodthirsty Montfort, — all belong to history rather 
than to the life of Dominic What part he really played 
in the war evades clear historical judgment. Did he share 
in its atrocities, as religious zealots in similar cases have 
often done, or did he mourn the interruption of his peace- 
ful labours of conversion, and preach moderation to the 
conquerors, as well as penitence to the heretico Facts fail 
us in the matter. All that is known is that he remained 
through all the friend of De Montfort, and obeyed the call 
to bless the marriage of his sons and the baptism of his 
daughter. This implies that the darker features of the 
crusade, and the conduct of its leader, awakened no such 
horror in him as they ought to have done 3 and when to this 
is added the glory (!) claimed for him of instituting the Holy 
Inquisition, the light which is thus thrown upon his 
character is far from pleasing. It is in no spirit of apostolic 
mildness, certainly, that he at last lefc the country in 1217, 
after the death of De Montfort. “For many years,” he 
flays, “I have spoken to you with tenderness, with prayers, 
and tears, hut, according to the proverb of my country, 
where the benediction has no effect the rod may have much. 
Behold now we rouse up against you princes and prelates, 
nations and kingdoms, and many shall preach by the 
sword.” This was a poor gospel for a people already 
decimated by the armies of the church, and the preacher of 
it was certainly no apostle of peace. Full of enthusiasm, 
of eloquence, of dogmatic zeal, with a genius for combina- 
tion and the great power of inspiring devotion in his 
followers, Dominic fails in the higher virtues of patience, 
magnanimity, reasonableness, and moderation. He is a 
prince of the church, but not a saint save m its ofBcial 
calendar. 

On leaving Languedoc Dominic repaired to Rome, and 
spent the remainder of his life in the organization of his 
order, which received the papal sanction m 1216, and 
which, under his generalship, had extended in the course 
of five years throughout most of the countries of Europe. 
He died at Bologna iu 1321, in the fifty-first year of his 
age. See Domhvicans. (j. t.) 

DOMINICA, in French DoMiunQtra, a British Westlndia 
island, the largest in the Leeward group of the Lesser 
Antilles, lying between the French islands of Martinique 
and Ouadaloupe, 24 miles north of the former and about 
the same distance south of the latter, at the intersection of 
15° 30' N. lat, by 61’ 30' W. long It has a length of 29 
miles with a maximum breadth of 1 6, and its area is estimated 
at 291 square miles. The longer axis is formed by a chain 
of mountains, which attains in some parts a height of up- 
wards of 5000 feet, and gives the whole island a strongly 
marked profile and great irregularity of surface The 
results and symptoms of volcanic activity are abundant, in 
the shape of solfataras, emissions of subterranean vapours, 
and hot springs ; and in the southern part of the island 
there exists a boiling lake of unascertained depth, in which 
the waner is frequently projected 3 feet or more above the 
surface by the force of the ebullition. Besides a large 
number of minor rivulets, upwards of thirty streams of 
considerable size might he mentioned, and this abundance 
of natural irrigation develops great fertility in the rich 
volcanic soil. The bills are in many parts covered with 
valuable timber trees of the kinds commonly found in the 
West Indies," and the sugar-cane, coffee, cocoa, cotton, 
uidigo, oranges, plantains, and arrow-root are grown in the 
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lowlands. The island is hotanically remarkable for the 
great number of peculiar species which it possesses m com- 
parison with the poverty in this respect of Guadalonpe, 
Martinique, Montserrat, and Antigua • as many as 24 are 
mentioned by Gnsebach. Game is abundant 3 the fisheries 
on the coast are productive 3 and large quantities of honey 
and wax are furnished by the wild bees, which were 
originally introduced from Europe, The coasts of the 
island are not much indented, and the only anchorages of 
importance are Prince Rupert’s Bay and Roseau, both on 
the west side. The total tonnage of the ships that annually 
enter and clear amounts to 18,018 tons, according to the 
average of the fifteen years from 1860 to 1874 inclusive 3 
and of this total only 37 42 tons belong to foreign vessels. 
The imports in 1874 were valued at £56,714, and the 
exports of the same year at £67,720, — being a decrease 
since 1860 of £11,087 and £12,738 respectively. Since 
1872 Dominica has formed part of the colony of the Leeward 
Islands, and sends its representatives to the general legisla- 
tive council 3 but at the same time it retains its lieutenant- 
governor or president, a separate treasury, and its local 
legislature, consisting of seven elective members and seven 
nominees of the crown. In 1874 its public revenue 
amounted to £15,022, its expenditure to £17,456, and 
its debt to £4813. In common with the Virgin Islands it 
has attained complete religious equality by the abolition of 
the salaries paid from the public funds to the clergymen of 
the Church of England, who had a much smaller portion 
of the population under their jurisdiction than the Roman 
Catholic priests. Of the Carib aborigines there are no 
representatives , and the present inhabitants, numbering, 
according to the census of 1871, 27,178, consist mainly of 
descendants of the former negro slaves, with a certain 
number of Spanish and English families. The capital is 
Roseau, or Charlotteville, a fortified port near the 
southern end of the island, with about 5000 inhabitants. 
Dominica was so named on its discovery by Columbus 
in 1493, m commemoration of the date, whichhappened to be 
Sunday ('ZJzVs Domximca) the 3d of November. It was ceded 
to England by France at the Peace of Pans in 1763, was 
captured by the French in 1778, regained by the English 
in 1783, again seized by the French in 1802, and finally 
surrendered to Britain in 1814. It was in the neighbouring 
sea that Rodney obtamed his victory over Count de Grasse 
in 1782 

DOMINICANS, the name by which the disciples of St 
Dominic became known. The Dominican order was 
founded, as stated in the article on the founder, iu 1216 
by a bull of Honorius III. It conformed to the general 
rule of the Augustinians, but further embraced, a rule of 
absolute poverty or mendicancy, in addition to the usual 
vows of chastity and obedience. Its members were 
supposed to be exclusively devoted to preaching and public 
instruction, and were described as mendicant or preaching 
friars. The order held its first chapter in the year 1220 at 
Bologna, under the presidency of its founder. It adopted 
I as its insignia within the cloister a white robe and white 
hood, to which it added outside a black cloak, hence the 
popular name of black friars by which the Dominicans 
became known in England. The novitiate was for a year, 
and candidates were mainly recruited from the schools 
founded by the order, which became the nurseries of great 
preachers and great theologians. The order speedily 
extended ifaelf through the whole Christian world, and 
popes, cardinals, and learned doctors sprang from it in 
numbers. Its preachers and teachers addressed all classes, 
invaded “the high places of the human intellect,” and 
were soon found, as Milman says, “disputing in the 
universities of Italy and Germany, in Cologne, Rome, and 
Oxford. Before long they were to claim two of the 
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greatest luminaries of the prevalent philosophy^ Albert the 
Great and Thomas Aquinas ” 

DOMIMIS, Marc Ajitonio be (1566-1624), celebrated 
as a theologian and natural philosopher, was born in the 
island of Arbe, in 1566. He was educated in the order of 
the Jesuits at their college at Loretto, and afterwards 
studied at the university of Padua. He was employed for 
some time by the Jesuits as a teacher of rhetoric and 
mathematics, but he did not join the order. In 1596 he 
was appointed to the bishopric of Segni, and in 1602 he 
was raised to the archbishopric of Spalatro. His endeavours 
to reform the church soon after made him obnoxious to 
the papal authorities, and he was compelled to leave his 
native country. Having become acquainted with Bishop 
Bedell, whilst the latter was chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton, 
ambassador from James L at Venice, he communicated to 
that prelate his treatise jDe Repuhlica Rcclesiastica, which 
was afterwards (1617, 1620) published at London, with 
Bedell’s corrections The main argument of the work was 
directed against the superiority of the bishop of Borne to 
other bishops. He came to England with Bedell, where 
ho was received with great respect, and preached and wrote 
against the Eoman Catholic religion In 16 19 he published 
at London Father Paul's History of the Council of Ti ent, 
with a dedication to King James. He was favourably 
received by the king, who bestowed on him the deanery of 
Windsor and other ecclesiastical preferments. But on the 
promotion of Pope Gregory XIV , who had been his school- 
fellow and old acquaintance, he was deluded by Gondomar, 
the Spanish ambassador, into the hopes of procuring a 
cardinal’s hat, and thus of proving an instrument of great 
reformation within the church. Accordingly he returned 
to Borne in 1622, recanted his errors, and was at first well 
received ; but he afterwards wrote letters to England 
recanting his recantation, and, these being intercepted, he 
was imprisoned by Pope Urban VIH , and died in 1624. 
There were suspicions that be had been poisoned. Being 
convicted of heresy after his death, his body was exhumed 
and burned, and the ashes were thrown into the Tiber. 
He is believed to have been the first to promulgate a true 
theory of the rainbow in a tract De radiis visits et lucis in 
vitris perspectivis et iride (Venice, 1611). 

DOMITIAlSr (52-96). Titus Flavius Domitianus, the 
second son of Titus Flavius Vespasianus and Flavia Domi- 
tilla, twelfth of the Caesars, and third of the Flavian dynasty, 
was horn at Borne, 24th October 52 a.d. He enjoys an evil 
prominence as the only tyrant among the succession of 
good and just princes from Vespasiau down to Commodus 
According to Suetonius, he was brought up in squalor and 
ignorance, and led a degraded and miserable youth , hut it 
IS hardly credible that so good a prince and so indulgent a 
father in all his other acts should thus have neglected his 
son’s education, and the story of his scandalous youth was 
more probably invented to suit his after life. When 
Vespasian was proclaimed emperor, Domitian escaped with 
difi&culty from the burning temple of the Capitol, and 
lay in hiding from the Vitelliaus till his father’s party 
proved victorions. After the fall of Vitellius he was 
saluted as Caesar, or prince imperial, by the troops, obtained 
the city prsetorship, and was intrusted with the administra- 
tion of Italy tiU his father’s return from the East 
Intoxicated by this sudden rise from ohseurity, he grossly 
abused the power committed to him, and conducted himself 
more like a Turkish pasha than the son of a sturdy Sabine 
soldier Such were the airs of authority he assumed that 
Vespasian, as the story goes, wrote in irony to thank him 
for not having dismissed his own father. Certain it is 
that though in his father’s lifetime he several times filled 
the office of consul, and after his death, was nominally the 
partner in the empire with his brother, yet he never took 
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any part in public business, but lived in great retirement, 
devoting himself to a life of pleasure and of literary pursuits 
till he succeeded to the purple The death of Titus, if 
not hastened by foul means, was at least eagerly welcomed 
by his brother. His succession (13th Sept. 81) was 
unquestioned, and it would seem as if, when his ambition 
was sated, and before his fears were aroused, he intended, 
as far as his weak volitions and mean abilities would allow, 
to govern well. Like Augustus, he attempted a reforma- 
tion of morals and religion. As chief pontiff he inquired 
into the character of the vestal virgins, three of whom were 
found guilty, while in the case of one the awful penalty of 
a living entombment was revived. He enforced the laws 
against adultery, mutilation, and the grosser forms of 
immorality. He forbade the public acting of mimes. He 
erected many temples and public buildings and restored 
the temple of the Capitol, on the gilding of which, if 
Plutarch is to he believed, he expended 12,000 talents, or 
nearly two and a half millions of our money He pas.sed 
many sumptuary laws, one of which is noticeable as showing 
the increasing dearth of corn, which was now grown mainly 
by the vi’asteful and inefficient process of slave labour. An 
edict was issued forbidding the withdrawal of arable land 
from the plough, and reducing existing vineyards by one 
half Finally, he took a personal share in the administra- 
tion of justice at Borne, and exercised a jealous supervision 
over the governors of provinces 

Such public virtues counterbalanced in the eyes of the 
people aU his private vices, gross and glaring as they were 
from the first. Former emperors had been deified after 
their death, but Domitian was the first to arrogate divine 
honours m his lifetime, and cause himself in public docu- 
ments to be styled Our Lord and God, Doubtless in the 
poets (such as Martial, who calls the emperor’s mmion the 
Ganymede of our second Jove) this deification was nothing 
but fulsome flattery, but in the case of the provincials it 
was a sincere tribute to the impersonation of the Boman 
Empire, as the administrator of good government, and the 
peacemaker of the world. Even when Borne and Italy 
felt his heavy hand, and smarted beneath his proscriptions 
and extortions, tlie provinces were undisturbed. Though 
he took the title of imperator more than twenty times, and 
enjoyed at least one triumph, his achievements as a general 
were insignificant. His campaign in 83 against the Chatti 
was “ a mere summer promenade j ” in Dacia (87) he 
received a severe check, and the peace concluded with this 
nation in 90 was due to the victories of his lieutenant 
Julianus. Juvenal hints that the flazen-haired Germans 
who figured iu his triumph were purchased slaves. His 
jealousy was provoked by the successes of Agricola in 
Britain, and the conqueror of Galgacus and the hero of the 
battle of the Grampians was recalled to Borne (84) in the 
midst of his conquests, condemned to retirement, and, as 
Tacitus is inclined to believe, removed by poison. 

The revolt of Antonius Satumimia, the commander of 
the Roman forces in Upper Germany (93), marks the 
turning point in his reign. By a fortunate rising of the 
Ehine, which prevented his barbarian allies from coming to 
his assistance, and by the vigour of FTorbanus, it was speedily 
crushrtd ; but the fears of the emperor once aroused seem 
never again to have slept. A proscription as bloody as 
that of Sulla followed, and no man of eminence could fed 
his life safe. Before this he had sought out victims to 
gratify his cupidity and replenish his exhausted treasury. 
Now he struck at all that was conspicuous for talent or 
virtue, glutted himself with the blood of the Lamiae, and 
sentenc^ to death his own cousin and nephew by marriage, 
Flavius Clemens. A conspiracy among his own freedmen — 
set on foot, it is said, by hie wife, who knew her own life 
to be threatened — cut short his career of tyranny and 
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bloodsTied. He was stabbed in bis bedroom by a freedman 
of Clemens named Stepbanus, 18tb Sept, 96. Had 
Domitian died after as short a reign as bis brother be might 
have left behind him as fair a name, and the interesting 
problem for the historian is to connect the two portions of 
bis reign, and account for the double part he played Like 
Hamlet be was bom to a position which he felt himself 
unequal to fill. So long as the popularity which he 
inhented from his brother lasted, and he felt himself secure 
on his throne, he carried on the traditions of his father’s 
government, denounced delators, and administered even 
justice. Af terhis unsuccessful campaign and the conspiracy 
of his general, he was seized with the common disease of 
absolute monarchs, the fear of assassination and distrust of 
all around him. The last three years of his reign witnessed 
the awful spectacle of the acts of a madman endowed with 
unlimited power 

DON, anciently Tanais, a river of European Russia, which 
ranks immediately after the Yol^ and the Dnieper. It 
rises in the Ivan lake, a small basin in the government of 
Tula, which also sends a portion of its waters to the Yolga 
by means of the Shat, a tributary of the Upa ; its course 
bijLfi a general southern direction through the governments 
of Riasan, Tamboff, Orloff, Yoronesb, and the Country of 
the Don Cossacks ; its total length, inclusive of its various 
windings, is 1325 miles , and its drainage area is calculated 
at 170,000 square miles. The Ivan lake lying 586 feet 
above the level of the sea, the average fall m the river is 
about 5^ inches to the mile. In the upper division of its 
course, which may be regarded as extending to the con- 
fluence of the Yoronesb, the Don flows for the most part 
through a low-lying and fertile country, though in the 
government of Riasan its banks are rocky and steep, and in 
some places become even precipitous. The strata which it 
traverses belongs to the Devonian formation. In the 
middle division, or from the mouth of the Yoronesb to the 
point when it makes its nearest approach to the Yolga, it 
cuts its way to the S £., for the most part through Creta- 
ceous rocks, which in many places rise on either side in 
steep and elevated banks, and at intervals encroach on the 
channel. After passing Kachalinskaya it turns to the S.W , 
and maintains this direction tdl it falls into the Sea of Azoff, 
the first part of this division being still m the Cretaceous 
formation, but the latter part lying in an Upper Tertiary 
district, A short distance below the town of Eostoff it 
breaks up into several channels, of which the largest and 
most southern retains the name of the river, while the 
others are known respectively as the Sfertvi Donetz, the 
Jdokraya Koloncha, and the Staraya Ruterma. Before it 
receives the Yoronesb, the Don has attained a breadth of 
from 500 to 700, or even in a few places 1000 feet, while 
its depth varies from 4 to 20 feet; by the time it has 
reached its most eastern point, the depth has increased to 
from 7 to 50 feet, and the prdinary breadth to from 700 to 
1000 feet, with an occasional maximum of 14,000 feet; in 
the lowest division the depth is frequently 70 feet, and the 
breadth in many places 1800 feet Shallow reaches are 
not uncommon; and there are at least seven considerable 
shoals in the south-western part of the course. The river 
can be used for rafts as far up as the confluence of the 
Sosna; it becomes navigable after the addition of the 
Yoronesb, and has four regular stations for traffic at Yilkoff, 
Pavloff, Masloff, and Mamon, in the middle part of its 
course ; but partly owing to obstructions of the channel, 
and partly to the scarcity of ship-timber in the Yoronesb 
government, it does not attain any great importance as a 
means of communication till it reaches Eachalinskaya. 
Prom that point, or rather from Kalatch where the railway 
from the Yolga has its western terminus, the traffic is very 
extensive, and is carried on, not only by a variety of small 
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river craft, but also by a regular system of steamboats. Of 
the tributaries of the river, which are between 30 and 40 
in number, the Yoronesb, the Khoper, the Medvieditza, and 
the Donetz are navigable, — the Donetz having a course of 
678 miles, and affording during high water a passage to the 
goverument of Kharkoff. The lower section of the Don is 
subject to two annual floods, of which the first, known as 
the cold water, is caused by the melting of the snow in the 
country of the Don Cossacks, and the second, or the warm 
loater, is due to the same process taking place in the region 
drained by the upper parts of the river. About the middle 
of June (o.s ) the subsidence sets m with great rapidity , in 
August it is very low water, and navigation almost ceases ; 
but occasionally after the September rains the traffic with 
small craft is again practicable. During the last hundred 
years there have been five floods of extraordinary magni- 
tude, — ^namely, in 1748, 1786, 1805, 1820, and 1845. 
The river is usually closed by ice from November or 
December to March or April, and at rare intervals the 
freezing takes place in October At Aksai it remains 
open on the average 250 days in the year, at the mouth 
of the Medvieditza for 239, and at Novo-Cherkassk for 246. 

DON COSSACK COUNTRY (in Russian, BonsTcago 
Yoiska Zemlya, the Land of the Don Army), the south-west 
portion of European Russia, situated in the basin of the 
Don, and bounded in part by the Sea of Azoff. Its area, 
accordmg to the military survey, is 59,650 square miles, or 
136,761 square versts, but according to Schweizer 62,674 
' square miles, or 142,401 square versts. The most of the 
surface consists of an irregular steppe broken in some 
places by undulating elevations or conical hills, and traversed 
by the channels and ravines of the numerous tributaries 
and sub-tributaries of the principal river. The district to 
the north is especially flat, forming in fact, as is shown by 
the characteristics of its flora, a part of the great Axalo- 
Caspian depression. Cretaceous formations appear throngh- 
out the whole country,” Tertiary and Carboniferous forma- 
tions especially to the south of the Donetz. Coal and 
anthracite are found in considerable abundance in several 
places, and iron ore occurs near the Miuss, the Donetz, and 
the Khoper. Limestone, chalk, and slate are common ; 
and salt is obtamed from various lakes. The upper soil is 
in general black earth, the subsoil usually clay. Agricul- 
ture IS still in a backward state owing to the military pre- 
judices of the Cossacks; but the virgm fertility of the 
ground, and the proximity of such seaports as Taganrog 
and Rostoff conduce greatly to its development. Wheat is 
the most generally cultivated cereal, hut rye is pretty largely 
grown in the northern and millet m the southern districts. 
Elax and hemp have been introduced, and maize is sown 
in the gardens Stock-rearing is extensively prosecuted ; 
in I860 there were about 373,000 horses, 991,000 cattle, 
and 2,242,000 sheep. The horses show a mixture of 
various Asiatic strains, those of the southern districts being 
the best. The cattle are usually of Calmuck or Tatar race, 
but sometimes of Hungarian or Dutch , and the sheep are, 
with slight exception, Russian, Cahnuck, or WaUachian. 
The land of the Don Cossacks was divided in 1802 mto the 
following seven districts — Cherkassk, Eirst Don, Second 
Don, Ust-Medvieditzki or Mouth of the Medvieditza, 
Khoper, Donetz, and Miuss ; and m 1806 a new district, or 
ohrug, was formed of the nomadizing Calmucks. The six 
first-mentioned are divided into sfanitzas, to each of which 
belongs a definite territory ; the Miuss district is occupied 
by regular landholders ; and the Cahnucks are arranged 
accordmg to hundreds, or sotnias. The population m 1858 
of the whole Zemlyavi^Qs, 896,870, and in 1867, 1,010,135. 
Novo-Oherkassk is the seat of government and the residence 
of the directing ataman of the Don army. In ancient times 
I the Greeks had a colony at Tanais on the Sea of Azoff, and 
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Yarioua factories on tlie Don; and the Scythians and 
Sarmatians nomadked throughout the district. Afterwards 
came the Alans, the Hnns, the Ugnans, the Bulganaaa, 
the Avars, and the Khazars, the last even building the 
small tovvii of Sarkel ; then followed the Pechenega, the 
Polovians, and finally the Tatars, whose power was gradually 
diminished during the 16th and 17th centuries by the 
encroachments of the Russian Cossacks. 

DOK JUAN, a legendary personage whose story, 
originating in Spam, has found currency in various poetic 
and dramatic forms throughout most of the countries of 
Europe The character has a certain historic basis in so 
far as it is localized at Seville in the time of Peter the 
Cruel, or, according to another version, of Charles Y. Don 
Juan, who belonged to the illustrious Tenorio family, hved 
a life of unbridled licentiousness In an attempt to abduct 
Giralda, daughter of the governor of Seville, he was 
encountered by her father, whom he subsequently killed in 
a duel. In mocking defiance of the spirit world, m whose 
existence his sensuality had destroyed all faith, he visited 
the tomb of the murdered man in the vault of San 
Francesco and. challenged his statue to follow him to supper. 
The invitation was accepted j the animated statue appeared 
at table among the gue.sts, and carried the blaspheming 
sceptic to hell. In. a few later dramatic versions of the 
story some features are introduced belonging, to another 
personage of the same name, Don Juan of Marana, who, 
Wving sold himself to the devil, passed the greater part of 
his life in debauchery and crime. His mother, however, 
had provided that masses should be said for his salvation, 
and, being converted through the influence of these, he 
ended his days in a monastery, where he subjected himself 
to the severest penance 

As a dramatic type Don Juan is essentially rhe 
impersonation of the scepticism that results from sensuality, 
and is thus the complement of Faust, whose scepticism is 
the result of speculation In its hterary treatment it has 
received various degrees of intensity. In the hands of the 
earlier Spanish dramatists it becomes, without their m- 
tending it, a solemn and impressive moral beacon, while 
Byron’s Don J'uan is a gay adventurer, with nothing in 
common with the legendary personage except his name and 
his libertinism. The first introduction of the stoiy into 
dramatic literature seems to hare been in Lope de Yega’a 
Money makes the Man, where the incident of a wal^g 
statue occurs ; bat the earliest occasion on which the story 
was dramatized as a whole was in the Burlador de Sevilla 
(The Deceiver of Seville) of Gabriel Tellez, who published 
his secular works under the name Tirso de Molina, The 
Don Juan of this play is almost heroic in his fearlessness, 
indulging his cold grim humour without restraint even in 
the realized presence of the supernatural ; but his unrelieved 
depravity revolts the moral sense. From Spain the drama 
was soon after 1620 transferred to Italy, where a translation 
of it was produced at Naples. A few years later it was 
transferred to Paris, where it was frequently acted, some- 
times in the form of a translation of the work of TeUez, 
and sometimes in mote or less free imitations, of which 
several were produced. A new aspect was given to the 
character in Molibre’s Don Juan, ou le Festin de Pierre 
(1665), where the hero, though as heartlessly depraved as 
in the Spanish original, loses some of the sterner elements 
both of his wickedness and of his humour, and becomes 
more seductive and more amusing. Into English literature 
the story was first introduced by Shadwell’s Libertine 
(1676), a grossly indecent and, from a literaiy point of 
view, worthless play. The continaed popularity of the 
legend in the country of its birth is attested by the fact 
tlmt it has furnished the groundwork for a play — Don Juan 
Tenorio (1844:), — and two poems — M Deeafio Jel Diabh 
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and Un Testigo di JBrorme (1845), — by the celebrated poet 
ZorrUla. During the pre&cnt century it has also been a 
favourite subject with French writers of the romantic 
school, having been dealt with by Dumas the elder, Musset, 
Levasseur, MallefiUe, and others. Its capacity for musical 
treatment has been tested by two composers of the first 
rank. Gluck made Don Juan the hero of a ballet, and 
Mozart’s opera, Don Giovanni, the libretto of which was 
furnished by Da Ponte, has probably done more to 
popularize the story in the Mohke as distinct from the 
severer early Spanish form than any other setting, literary 
ot musical, it has ever received. 

DONAG-HADEE, a market town of Ireland, in county 
Down, situated near the mouth of Belfast Lough on the 
Irish channel, is the nearest port in Ireland to Great 
Britain, being 21^- miles B.W. of Port Patrick in Wigtown- 
shire. It consists of two principal streets, and possesses a 
harbour which admits vessels of 16 feet in draught. On the 
north-east side of the town there is a rath 70 feet high, m 
which a powder magazine has been built. The town is 
frequented for sea-hathing in the summer months. Popula- 
tion (1871), 2326. 

DONALDSON, John William, a philologist and 
biblical cntic, born 1812, died February 10, 1861. He 
was educated at the London university and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which college he was afterwards 
elected a fellow. He graduated m the year 1834, being 
placed m the second class of the mathematical tripos, and 
second m the classical tripos, when G J Eennedy was 
senior, and W. Forsyth, the author of Sorieusms, third 
classic. After his degree he devoted himself with unre- 
mitting energy to classical philology, and the Fern Oratylus, 
which appeared five years later, is not only a work of 
wonderful erudition for so young a man, but forms a 
landmark m the history of philology in England. In 1841 
he was elected to the head-mastership of King Edward’s 
school at Bury St Edmunds, a position which he held for 
over ten years. On resigning this post he returned to 
Cambridge, where his time was divided between Hterary 
work and private tuition. At the time of his death, which 
was accelerated by over-study, he was engaged in the pre- 
paration of a Greek lexicon 

The Few Cratylm, the work on which Dr Donaldson’s 
fame mainly rests, is an attempt to apply the general 
principles of comparative philology to the Greek language. 
The book consists of two parts — a general iutroduction, in 
which the philosophy of language and the ethnographical 
affinities of the ancient Greeks are discussed, and a treatise 
on the grammatical structure and etymology of Greek It 
IS mainly founded on the comparative grammar of Bopp, 
but a large part of it is original, and it is but just to the 
English philologist to observe that the great German’s 
grammar was not completed till ten years after the first 
edition of the Credylus, In the Varronianus, which 
followed in 1844, the same method is applied to the classi- 
fication and analysis of Latin and the other Italian dialects. 
It includea a critical commeutary on the remams of old 
Latin, Umbrian, and Oscan. If we consider the recent birth 
and rapid strides of philology it is not wonderful that these 
early essays should have been superseded by the riper 
labours of such men as Curtiua, Schleicher, and Mommsen. 
Distinguished as Donaldson’s works are by wide and varied 
learning, much ingenuity, and independence of thought, 
they are deficient in soberness of jiidgment, and, most of aU, 
in the ability to distinguish between certain Merence aud 
uncertain conjecture. More especially are these defects ap- 
parent in the ethnographical theories of the Varremianue, 
To take a single instance, the origin and afi&nitiea of the 
Etruscan language, problems which have yet to be solved, 
are stated no less confidently than those of modern French. 
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Before discussing liis other works it is necessary to 
mention an unfortunate controversy wkich this book 
provoked. A charge of plagiarism was brought against 
the author by the late Professor Key, and a war of 
pamphlets followed as violent as those which were common 
in the days of Bentley and Porson, Without attempting 
to decide on the merits of this dispute, it is enough to state 
that though the obligations of Donaldson to Key ought in 
the first instance to have been more explicitly acknowledged, 
yet the strictures of the latter were needlessly sweeping and 
aggressive. 

We pass on to Donaldson s work as a biblical critic. 
In 1854 he published his Jashar, or Fragments of original 
Hebrew songs inserted in the Masoretic text of the Old 
Testamerd. The book was written in Latin, as an appeal 
ad clerum, to the learned world in general, and especially to 
German theologians It is an attempt to reconstitute the 
lost hook of Jashar from the remains of old songs and 
historical records, which, according to the author, are incor- 
porated in the existing text of the Old Testament. Here, 
too, we notice the same merits and defects as in the Gratylus, 
the same ingenuity and learning, the same rash and over- 
confident speculation. The bold views of the author on 
the nature of inspiration, and the free handling of the sacred 
text, provoked a storm of theological odium, but the only 
one of his numerous assailants who deserves mention is Dr 
Perowne. A full analysis of the hook will be found in 
Biblical Hictionaryj s v. "Jashar.” 

Of his numerous other works the most important are The 
Theaire of the Greeks^ The Riztofry of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece (a completion of K, 0. Muller’s work), an 
edition of Pindar^ and a Hebrew, a Greek, and a Latin 
Grammar. Among his occasional writings the article 
“Philology” in the 8fch edition of this Encyclopcedia is 
the most important. Though much of what he wrote 
has already become obsolete, Donaldson will long be re- 
membered as one of the pioneers of philology m Eng- 
land. 

DONATELLO (1386-1466), the diminutive of Donato, 
was the son of Niccolo Bardi, and was born in Florence in 
1386. In the struggle between the rival parties of the 
Albizzi and the Medici, the father took part with the former, 
and was involved in their ruin. He must have been a man 
of considerable property, judging from the decree by which 
his houses are confiscated. His son Donatello found 
protection and shelter and the means of early training from 
the Martelli family, and to this connection must be ascribed 
Donatello's introduction to the great Cosmo de’ Medici, 
2iaier pairice, who during the life-long relation between 
himself and the artist, did everything to efface, by kindness 
towards the son, the recollection of the sufferings which 
the house of Medici had inflicted on the father. He 
learned the goldsmith’s trade under the father of the 
renowned Lorenzo Ghiberti, and the goldsmith’s trade then 
included all kinds of bronze creations. At the age of 
seventeen he set out for Rome with his friend Brunellesco. 
At Rome the two young men maintained themselves by 
working as goldsmiths during the first half of the week, 
devoting the second half to the study* of the ancient 
monuments, and to making excavations in search of lost 
works of art. The Romans, we are told, believed them to 
be treasure-seekers. The Romans of Donatello’s time still 
reflected the feelings with which their forefathers, nearly 
three centuries before, had wondered when the agents of 
Henry of Blois, bishop of Winchester, dug up and carried 
away from their city similar artistic treasures. On their 
return to Florence, rich in artistic knowledge and treasures, 
the careers commenced in which Brunellesco was destined 
to hang above the Florence cathedral the dome of the 
Pantheon, and Donatello to impart to the multitudmoua 
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creations of his chisel the truthfulness and grace and power 
for which he was so largely indebted to his ancient models. 
There exist 40 works of Donatello of unquestioned authen- 
ticity, and 31 respecting which controversies have arisen ; 
and 25, recorded by his contemporaries but no longer found, 
must be added to the number. When it is borne in mind 
that many of these works are life-size or colossal statues, or 
large bas-reliefs crowded with figures, an idea may be 
formed of the extent of his labours, prosecuted untiringly 
during a life which extended to eighty years. He was 
fortunate in the precise period of his labours. During the 
whole of the previous century Florentine art had concen- 
trated its efforts on the creation of its grand architectural 
monuments. In the second half of the 15 th century 
sculpture was cultivated, hut chiefly to adorn the palaces 
and gratify the vanity of the rich. Donatello, placed 
between the two periods, could devote his genius to the 
execution of the great plastic works required for the 
completion and adornment of the public buildings of the 
state. Hence the statues of the church of St Michele, 
those on Giotto’s belfry, the pulpit of St Lorenzo, those in 
the baptistry, as well as all the other works which still 
remain exactly where first placed — ^unhappily no longer the 
case with the St George — possess an exceptional beauty ; 
for no sculptor ever studied more carefully than Donatello 
the exact relation of a work to its local destination. The 
varied and characteristic elements of Donatello’s art, what 
he borrowed from the antique, what peculiar tricks of 
drapery he took from his immediate predecessors, how, from 
his first habit of painting his figures he passed into a phase 
of purely sculptured effects, how he was influenced by his 
friend Brunellesco in his treatment of proportion and 
perspective, how he imparted a more pictorial character by 
the greater flatness of the figures to his bas-reliefs, all this 
forms one of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
Renaissance sculpture. Besides Florence he worked also at 
Rome, Padua, Venice, Siena, Modena, Mantua, and Ferrara j 
and he visited Rome a second time. In Padua he produced, in 
1 432, the equestrian statue of Gattainelata with some minor 
works, and as almost his latest work we may consider the 
statue of St Louis of France, executed for St Croce. To 
English students of art it may be satisfactory to learn that, 
in the opimon of Semper, the South Kensington museum 
possesses seven undoubted specimens of Donatello, besides 
one, the Magdalen seated on clouds, probably by a scholar, 
and a virgin and child of douhtM origin. Donatello, 
though best known as a sculptor, was likewise a painter, — 
at least was admitted as such into the academy of St Lucca 
in 1412. We find him paid for architectural drawings and 
opinions respecting the dome of the Florence cathedral in 
1420, and he was sent as military engineer to the siege of 
Lucca in 1430, His first trade of goldsmith was never 
abandoned. Thus varied and versatile, we cannot hut form 
the highest opmion of one respecting whom Vasari has said 
that he threw the same love of art into every work great 
or small, and that he always did more than he promised. 
His life-long attachment to his patron Cosmo was only 
equalled by his lavish kindness to his friends ; for we read 
that the large sums received by him were kept in an open 
box in his workshop, and that his friends when wanting 
money were invited and expected to help themselves, no 
questions being asked or receipts given. In his last years 
he was provided for by Piero, the son of Cosmo. He 
died at Florence in 1466. Donatello’s greatest works, his 
Baptist, David, J udith, St George, and Mark, are declared 
by some recent critics not to rise into the highest sphere 
of true Christian art. The sculptor, we are told^ wanted 
the deep faith of Michelangelo. Perhaps the best 
corrective of this criticism is the language of Michel- 
angelo himself, who, when gazing with generous admiration 
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on the Sfc Mark, ezclaimed, “ So uoble a figure could indeed 
write a gospel.” 

DONA.TI, Giovanni Battista, professor of astronomy 
at the Eoyal Institution of Florence, was bom at Pisa, 
December 16, 1826, and died at Florence, September 20, 
1873. In 1852 he became an assistant at the Florentine 
observatory, of which in 1864 he was appointed director. 
On Jane 2, 1858, he discovered the comet which bears his 
name (see voL ii. p. 815). Other comets were discovered 
by him on June 3, 1855, November 10, 1857, and July 23 
and September 9, 1864. He made numerous spectroscopic 
observations of comets and the solar disc, and in 1862 
published diagrams of three or four lines in the spectra of 
fifteen stara The new observatory on the hill of Arcetri, 
near Florence, was erected under his superintendence, and 
was directed by him. At the time of his death Donati had 
just returned from Yienna, where he was the representative 
of Italy in the international meteorological congress. 

DONATISTS, a powerful sect which formed itself in 
the Christian church of northern Africa in the beginning 
of the 4th century.^ In its doctrine it sprang from the 
same roots, and in its history it had in many things the 
same character, as the earlier Novatians. The predisposing 
causes of the Donatist schism were the belief, early intro- 
duced into the African church, that the validity of all 
sacerdotal acts depended upon the personal character of the 
agent, and the question, arising out of that behef, as to the 
eligibility for sacerdotal office of the traditores, or those 
who had delivered up their copies of the Scriptures under 
the compulsion of the Diocletian persecution; the exciting 
cause was the electiou of a successor to Mensurius, bishop 
of Carthage, who died in 311. Meusurius had held 
moderate views as to the qucsstio vexaia of the treatment 
of the iraditores, aud accordingly a strong fanatical party 
had formed itself in Carthage in opposition to him, headed 
by a wealthy and therefore i^uential widow named Lucilla, 
and countenanced by Secundus of Tigisis, primate of 
Numidia. There were thus two parties each anxious to 
secure the succession to the vacant see. The friends of 
the late bishop fixed their choice on Csecilian, the arch- 
deacon, and secured his electiou and his consecration by 
Felix, the bishop of Aptungis, before the other party were 
ready for action. It had been customary, though probably 
it was not essential, tliat the Numidian bishops should be 
present at the election and consecration of the bishop of 
Carthage ; Csecilian’s party had not waited for them, 
knowing them to be in sympathy with their opponents. 
Soon after Caecilian’s consecration, however, Secundus and 
seventy of the Numidian bishops arrived at Carthage, and 
steps were at once taken to displace the new bishop A 
synod was formed before which Csecilian was summoned ; 
hm consecration was declared invalid, on the ground that 
Felix had been a traditor ; and finally, having refused to 
obey the summons to appear, he was excommunicated, and 
Majorinus, a dependent of Lucilla’s, consecrated in his 
stead. Thus the schism became overt, and in a very short 
time there were rival bishops and rival churches in most of 
the cities of North Africa, as weU as in Carthage. 

The inevitable appeal to the civil power to settle the 
dispute was first made by the Donatists, who were incited 
to do so by receiving proof, in their exclusion from certain 
privileges conferred on the African church, that the 
sympathies of Constantine were with the other party. 

^ There were two Donatuses connected with, the Donatast sect, 
Donatus of Casae Nigrse, and Donatus snmamed Magnus, who 
succeeded Majoimns as the Donatist hishop of Carthage. The name 
of the sect was prohahly derived from the latter, who was the more 
1-nfl np.Tit.ml of the two It is to he observed that the Donatists 
themselves repudiated that designation, which was applied to them 
hy their opponents as a reproa^. They called themselvea “ Pats 
Majoimi” or “Pars Donatn” 
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They accordingly petitioned the emperor to appoint a com- 
mission to try the case, indicating a preference for Gallic 
bishops, among whom there were no traditors, the Diocletian 
persecution not having extended to Gaul. The result was 
that a commission was issued to five Gallic bishops, under 
the presidency of Miltiades, bishop of Eome. The number 
of referees was afterwards increased to twenty, and the 
case was tried at Eome in 313. Ten bishops appeared on 
each side, the leading representative of the Donatists being 
Donatus of Cases Nigrse. The decision was entirely in 
favour of Caicilian, and Donatus was found guilty of 
various ecclesiastical offences An appeal was taken and 
allowed ; but the decision of the synod of Arles (314) not 
only confirmed the position of Csecilian, but greatly 
strengthened it by passing a canon that ordination was not 
invalid because performed by a traditor, if otherwise 
regular. Felix had previously been declared innocent after 
an examination of records and witnesses at Carthage. A 
further appeal to the emperor lu person was heard at Milan 
in 316, when all points were finally decided m favour of 
Csecilian. As a necessary consequence of this the power 
of the state was directed to the suppression of the defeated 
party. Pemisteut Donatists were no longer m erely heretics ; 
they were rebels, and incurred the confiscation of their 
church property and the forfeiture of their civil rights. 

The attempt to destroy by force a fanatical sect had its 
usual result in only intensifying its fanaticism and con- 
solidating its sectarianism. Majorinus, the Donatist bishop 
of Carthage, dying in 315, was succeeded hy Donatus, sur- 
named Maguus, a man of great force of character, under 
whose influence the schism gained fresh strength from the 
opposition it encountered. Force was met with force ; the 
Circumcelliones, bands of fugitive slaves and vagrant 
(circum cellos) peasants, were enlisted as the champions of 
Donatism, and their violence reached such a height as to 
threaten civil war. In 321 Oonstantme, seeing probably 
that he had been wrong in abandoning his usual policy of 
toleration in this case, sought to retrace his steps by grant- 
ing the Donatists liberty to act according to their con- 
sciences, and declaring that the points in dispute between 
them and the orthodox should be left to the judgment of 
God. Tliis wise policy, to which he consistently adhered 
to the close of his reign, was not followed hy his son and 
successor in the Western Empire, Constans, who, after 
repeated attempts to win over the sect by bribes, resorted 
to persecution. The renewed excesses of the Circum- 
celUones, among whom were ranged fugitive slaves, debtors, 
and political malcontents of all kmds, had given to the 
Donatist schism a socialist aspect, and its forcible sup- 
pression may therefore have seemed to Constans even more 
necessary for the preservation of the empire than for the 
vindication of orthodoxy. The power which they had been 
the first to invoke having thus declared so emphatically 
and persistently against them, the Donatists were led to 
adopt the theory known in more recent times as that of 
spiritual independence, which Donatus Magnus formulated 
in the question, “What has the emperor to do with the 
church?” {Quid est imperatori cum ecclesia?) Such a 
theory naturally aggravated the lawlessness of the Oircum- 
ceUion adherents of the sect, and their outrages were in 
turn made the justification for the most rigorous measures 
against the whole Donatist party indiscriminately. Many 
of their bishops fell victims to the persecution, and Donatus 
and several others were banished from then- sees. 

With the accession of Julian (361) an entire clmnge 
took place in the treatment of the Donatists. Their 
churches were restored and their bi^ops reinstated, with 
the natural result of greatly increasing both the numbers 
and the fanaticism of the sect. A return to the earlier 
policy of repression was made under Yalentinian I. and 
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GratiaUj by wbom the Donatist churches were again closed, 
all assemblies of adherents of the sect forbidden. 
It was not, however, until the commencement of the 5th 
century that the sect began to decline, owing partly to the 
occurrence of a division within it, but still more to the 
arguments used against it by the greatest theologian of the 
early church. The division arose out of a quarrel between 
Maximian, a deacon in Carthage, and Primian, the 
successor of Parmenian in the (Donatiat) bishopric.^ 
Maximian, being excommunicated, formed a party which, 
as Xeander puts it, stood in precisely the same relation 
to the body of the Donatists as the Donatists themselves 
did to the Catholic church.” The dispute was a source of 
weakness in itself, and still more by the unanswerable 
arguments it furnished to the Catholic party, who during 
the reigu of the emperor JSonorius made repeated and 
determined efforts to secure the extinction, of the schism. 
In 405 an imperial edict was issued commanding the 
Donatists, under the severest penalties, to return to the 
Catholic churcL ifeanwhile the more appropriate weapon 
of argument was being effectively wielded by the Catholic 
party, under the leadership of one of the abl^t controver- 
sialists the Christian church has ever known. Augustine, 
bishop of Hippo, after several years' negotiation, found it 
possible to arrange a great conference between the Donatists 
and the orthodox, which took place under the orders of the 
emperor at Carthage in 411. There were present two 
hundred and eighty-six Catholic and two hundred and 
seventy-nine Donatiat bishops. Before entering on the 
proceedings the Catholics pledged themselves, if defeated, 
to give up their sees, while m the other event they promised 
to recognize the Donatists as bishops on their simply 
declaring their adherence to the Catholic church. The 
latter proposal, though it was received with scorn at the 
time, had perhaps ultimately as much influence as the 
resistless logic of Augustine in breaking the strength of the 
schism. The discussion, which lasted for three days, 
Augustine and Aurelius being the chief speakers on the one 
side, and Pnmian and Petiliau on the other, turned 
exclusively upon the two questions that had given rise to 
the schism, — first, the question of fact, whether Felix had 
been a traditor, and secondly, the question of doctrine, 
whether a church by tolerance of unworthy members within 
its pale lost the essential attributes of purity aud catholicity. 
On the second point, to which alone abiding interest 
attaches itself, the Catholic view was stated and defended 
by Angnstine with a force of argument, an aptness of 
quotation from Scripture (often, however, founded on mis- 
interpretation), and a beauty of language that all but 
compel assent. Nowhere else in polemical theology are 
there to he found more valuable statements as to the con- 
nection between the divine and the human elements in the 
communication of grace, and as to the relative importance 
of the two attributes of catholicity and purity respectively 
as tests of the true church. It is to be observed, however, 
that on the side of Augustine as well as on that of his 
opponents there is the inevitable confusion of thought that 
arises from failare to apprehend the distinction between the 
visible and the invisible church. 

The decision of Marcellinus, the imperial commissioner, 
was in favour of the Catholic party on both questions, and 
it was at once confirmed on an appeal to the emperor. As 
in the case of the similar decision almost exactly a century 
earlier, there followed the severest penal measures against 
the schismatics, the clergy being banished and the laity 
subjected to heavy fines. The extinction of the schism, 
which all the arguments of Augustine had failed to effect, 
was stilLless to he brought about by persecutiom The 
Donatists continued to maintain an independent existence 
until the 7th century, when they disappear from history, 
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along vriUi tlie whole Christian church of North Africa, 
before the invading Saracens. 

Sources.—!. Contemporary. SchiamaU 

Donatistaruia Lib. VII, (Dupuis’s ed., Pans, 1700), and several 
of the works of Augustine. 2. Modem —Walsh’s Entwurf ctner 
loUstandigtn Histone der Ketzereien, Meander’s Eirchengeschi^te, 
Hagenhaeh’s KirchengeschicJite, Herzog’s Encyclopadie, art Don- 
atistcn,’* Robertson’s Histoiry of th& GfiTisiia/Th Chwrch^ 

DONATUS, BSlids, a grammarian and rhetorician, who 
taught at Kome in the middle of the 4th century a d., had 
the honour of numbering St Jerome among his pupils, and 
was the author of a number of professional works. We 
still possess Ms Ars gycmmatica, consisting of three parts, 
Dehtens, sgllabis, pedibiis et ionis, De octopartihus oratimis, 
and De haibarisnio, solecisvio, scheinatibus, et tropis , the 
larger portion of his commentary on Terence, in a greatly 
interpolated condition , and a few fragments of his notes 
on Virgil preserved and severely criticised by Servius. 
The first of these works, and especially the section De octo 
partibus, though possessing little claim to originality, and 
; in fact evidently based on the same authorities which were 
used by Charisius and Diomedes, attained such popularity as 
a school-book that lu the Middle Ages the writer’s name 
became a common metonymy for a rudimentary treatise^ of 
any sort, and bade fair to furnish as permanent an addition 
to the English vocabulary as has been obtained in French 
from the name of Calepinus. Avancia, for example, in the 
Yisiou of Piers Plowman, tells how he “ drowe among 
draperes his donet to learn and bishop Pecock pubhshed 
about 1440 a Donat into Christian Religion. On the 
introduction of printing the little hook was one of the first 
rendered accessible by the new process, and editions were 
soon multiplied to such an extent that the bibliography of 
Donatus is nearly as intricate a subject as that of the Bible. 
Copies still exist, though in a mutilated condition, of 
impressions produced by the early wooden-block system, 
details about which may be found m Sotzmann’s “ Aelteste 
GescMchte der XylograpMe” in the Historische Taschenbuch 
for 1837. The Ars Qrammahca is reprinted by Putsch in 
Gram. Latinoe Auctores Antiguii Hanover, 1605, and by 
Lindemann in Corpus Grammaticorum Latinorum, vol L; 
and the Qommentai les on Terence^ first published at Home 
in 1472, may be found in Klotz’s edition of the dramatist, 
1838-40 flflie Commentary on Virgil discovered by J. 
Jovian Pontanus, and published by Scipio Capecius at 
Naples in 1535, is the work of a later grammarian of 
the same name, Tiberius Claudius Donatus. 

See Teuffel, History of Eoman Literature, vol. li , and the writers 
there referred to 

DONATJWORTH, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Swabia-Neuburg, 25 miles N. of Augsburg, on the left 
bank of the Danube, at the confluence of the Wornitz. It 
is of some importance as a river port, and the centre of a 
considerable agricultural trade ; but its main interest is 
historical. Havmg grown up in the course of the 11th and 
12tb centuries under the protection of the castle of 
Mangoldstein, it became in the 13th the seat of the duke 
of Upper Bavaria, who, however, soon withdrew to Munich 
to escape if possible from the manes of Ms wife Maria of 
Brabant, whom he had there beheaded on an unfounded 
suspicion of infidelity. The town received the freedom of 
the empire in 1308, and maintamed its position lU spite of 
the encroachments of Bavaria till 1607, when the inter- 
ference of the Protestant inhabitants with the abbot of the 
Holy Cross called forth an imperial law authorizing the 
duke of Bavaria to inflict chastisement for the offence. In 
the Thirty Years’ War which soon after broke ont, it was 
stormed by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632, and captured by 
King Ferdinand in 1634. In the vicinity the Bavarians 
and French were defeated by Marlborough and Prince 
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Louis of Baden in 1704. The imperial freedom restored 
to the town by Joseph 1. in 1705 was again lost by re- 
incorporation with Bavaria in 1714. The abbey of the 
Holy Cross is still standing, and the neighbouring chapel 
still preserves the sarcophagus of the unfortunate duchess 
Maria. 

DOHCASTERj the Danum of Antoninus and Dona 
Cea.<{ter of the Saxons, a muni- 
cipal borough and market-town 
of England, in the west rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, 32 miles S. 
of York and 156 miles N. 
of London by railway, in the 
line of the ancient Roman 
road of Ermine street or, as 
some write, Watlmg street, is 
situated on the right bank of 
the Lon, over which and an 
arm of it called the Cheswold 
it has two bridges. The parish 
church of St George, occu- 
pying the site of an older structure of the same name 
destroyed by fire in 1853, was finished in 1858 at a cost 
of £43,128 ; its tower is 172 feet high. Among the other 
public buildmgs are Christ Church and St James’s, the 
mansionhouse, market-hall, guildhall, theatre, grammar- 
school, infirmary, and jail The commerce of Doncaster 
is mainly agricultural, and the corn market is of consider- 
rable importance. The manufactures are iron and brass 
ware, sacking and linen, spun flax, ropes, and agricultural 
machines. About a mile to the south-east of the town is 
the race course, which is nearly circular, and has a circum- 
ference of 1 mile 7 furlongs and 70 yards, the principal 
races held annually commence on the Tuesday after the 
10th of September. The grand stand, erectedin 1777, has 
been frequently altered and improved, but has lost much 
of its importance by the erection of minor stands. Races 
have long been held at Doncaster, and there was a stand 
on the course before the year 1615. The St Leger race 
takes its name from Lieut.-Gen, St Leger, who originated 
it in 1776 , hat it was not so named till 1778. Don- 
caster received its first charter from Richard I. In 
1399, after landing at Ravenspur, Bolingbroke, subse- 
quently Henry IV., lodged for a time in the town. In 
1871 the population of the municipal borough was 18,768. 
The area is 1691 acres. 

DONEGAL, a maritime county in the extreme north- 
west of Ireland, in the province of Ulster, bounded on the 
N. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, on the E. by Lough 
Eoyle, and the counties of Londonderry and Tyrone, and 
on the S. by Donegal Bay and the counties of Eermanagh 
and Leitrim. It covers an area of 1870J square miles, or 
1,197,154 acres, of which 22,880 are nnder water. 

Coast . — The county possesses a large extent of sea-coast 
indented by numerous inlets, BaRyshannoa harbour, the 
most southern of them, is small, and has a bar at its mouth, 
as have Donegal and Inver harbours farther west, KilUbegs 
harbour is well sheltered, and capable of receiving large 
vessels. On the western coast are Bruckles or M'Swine^s 
Bay, and Teelin harbour, suitable for small vessels ; and 
on the north is Sheephaven, withm which is Dunfanaghy 
Bay, where the largest ships may lie in safety, as they may 
a,lso in Mulroy Bay and Lough SwiUy farther east. Lough 
I'oyle, which divides Donegal from Londonderry, is a noble 
sL eet of water, but is shallow and dry at ebb tide, contracted 
at its entrance, and encumbered with shoids. A few miles 
from Malin Head, the most northerly portion of the main- 
land of Ireland, the varied and extensive Lough SwiUy 
runs far into the interior. Erom these two loughs much 
land has been reclaimed. Numerous islands and rocks 


^ stud the coast- The largest island is North Aran, about 
fifteen miles in circumference, with a lofty hill in its centre, 
and a gradual declivity down to the sea. On the northern 
coast are Tory Island, on which is one of those singular 
round towers marking the holy places of ancient times, and, 
further east, Innistrahul the ultima Thule of Ireland. The 
inhabitants of the islands obtain a precarious livelihood by 
fishing, kelp-burning, and rude husbandry, but are often 
reduced to extreme destitution. 

Mountaiiu — Mountains and irreguiar groups of high- 
lands occupy the whole interior of the county, and a con- 
siderable portion is bog and moor land. Arrigal mountain 
attains an elevation of 2462 feet above the level of the sea, 
and commands from its summit a fine view over a consider- 
able portion of the country Bluestack (2213 feet), Muckish 
mountain (2190 feet) m Kilmacrenan barony, and SUeve 
Snaght (2019) in Innishowen are, next to Arrigal, the 
highest mountains. The eastern and southern portions of 
the county are comparatively level, and contain the most 
fertile land. Occasionally the scenery attains a character 
of savage and romantic grandeur in the highland districts 
and on the sea-coast, and of much beauty in the eastern 
part of the county ; but a considerable portion of the 
surface is occupied by bogs, and entirely destitute of timber. 

Geology . — The mam body of the county rests upon mica 
slate, which forms the eastern districts and most of the 
barony of Bannagh. From Sheephaven to Lochrusmore 
and the north-western coast, granite forms the surface rock, 
and quartz is very abundant, often forming mountains of 
considerable elevation Carboniferous or mountain lime- 
stone occura round Donegal Bay. The geological aspect 
of the county afiforda many indications of internal wealth, 
but very few attempts have been made to ascertain the 
mineral resources of the district. The minerals hitherto dis- 
covered are lead and iron. Steatite is worked to some extent 
at Gartan. Manganese, copper pyrites, and clay for potteries 
and brick-making are also found. Siliceous sand, raised 
in Muckish Mountain, was formerly conveyed m krge 
quantities to Belfast and Scotland for the manufacture of 
glass Indications of coal have been observed near Lough 
SwiUy, and at Inver on the southern coast; and marble of 
fine quality exists in many places. Among the mountain 
streams the pearl-mussel {Unk> rmrgaritifera) is sometimes 
found. There are several mineral springs, the chief of 
which is the sulphureo-chalybeate water at EiUymard near 
the town of Donegal 

Rivers . — With the exception of the tidal river Eoyle, 
which forms the boundary between this county and Tyrone 
and Londonderry, the rivers, though numerous, are of 
inferior size. The branches of the Eoyle which rise in 
Donegal are the Derg, issuing from Lough Derg, and the 
Finn, rising in the beautiful httle lake of the same 
name in the highlands, and passmg through some of 
the best cultivated land in the county. The Eoyle, 
augmented by their contributions, and by those of several 
other branches from Tyrone and Londonderry, proceeds 
northwards, discharging its waters into the southern 
extremity of Lough Foyle, at the city of Londonderry. It 
is navigable for vessels of large burden to this place, and 
thence by lighters of fifty tons as far as Lifford. Boats of 
fourteen tons can proceed up the Finn river as far as 
Castlefinn. The fine river Erne flows from Lough Ikue 
through the southern extremity of the county into the 
Bonthem extremity of Donegal Bay. Its navigation is 
prevented by a faU of 12 feet, generslly caUed the Sahnon 
Leap, in the neighbourhood of Ballyshannon, and by rapids 
between Ballyshannon and Belleefc, on the conges of 
Fermanagh. The Guibarra, the Awen Ea, and the Eask 
are the only other streams of any notfe 

Lakes, or rather tarns, are veiy nmne rouB in DonegaL 

Vn. — 46 
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The most remarkable, and also the largest, is Lough Derg, 
comprising within its waters several small islets, on one of 
which, Station Island, is the cave named Saint Patrick’s 
Purgatory, a celebrated place of resoit for pilgrims and 
devotees. The circumference of the lake is about nine 
miles, and the extent of the island to which the pilgrims 
are ferried over is less than one acre The landscape around 
Lough Derg is desolate and sombre in the extreme, barren 
moors and heathy hills surrounding it on all sides. 

Agriculhue . — The modes of agriculture present little that 
13 peculiar to the county, and the spade stiU supplies the 
place of the plough where the rocky nature of the surface 
prevents the appfication of the latter implement. The sod 
of the greater portion of the county, i.e., the granite, 
quartz, and mica slate districts, is thin and cold, while that 
on the Carboniferous limestone is warm and friable. Owing 
to the hoggy nature of the soil, agriculture has not made 
much progress, although in certain districts (Gweedore, 
for instance) much land has been brought under cultiva- 
tion, through the enterprise of the proprietors. In 1871 
about 43| per cent, of the land was returned as hog and 
waste, about 35 per cent, under pasture, and 21 per 
cent, under tillage. As an indication of the stationary- 
condition of the husbandry of Donegal, it may be stated 
that the number of acres returned as under crops m 1853 
was 236,097, whde in 1876 it was 236,015. 

The following statistics will show the details of the 
agricultural acreage and the numbers of live stock in recent 
years : — 

Oats Fl« Potatoes Turoips tinae?“op3 

1873 ..96,347 14,496 48,304 17,141 47,917 232,794 

1876. ..95,422 15,337 47,164 17,695 51,647 236,016 

Came. Sheep. 

1873 184,233 182,608 23,759 20,960 608,766 

1876. ..187,547 171,304 23,148 35,628 637,441 

Wheat and barley are quite an inconsiderable crop, and 
in this as well as in other respects Donegal is much behind 
the rest of Ulster in the extent of its crops. It hears, how- 
ever, a more favourable comparison as regards its live stock, 
possessing, as it does, the largest number of cattle and sheep 
of any county in the pro-vince, and after Oavan the largest 
number of poultry. 

As regards the division of the land, according to the 
Return of 1876, the county was held in 1874 by 2174 sepa- 
rate owners, whose holdings amounted in the aggregate to 
1,172,626 acres, valued at £340,632. There were 1 171 pro- 
prietors of less than 1 acre of ground, forming a proportion of 
64 per cent of the total proprietors, — that of all Ulster being 
48 per cent. The average size of the holdings was 539 
acres, and the value per acre, 5a, 9d , while the averages for 
Ulster were respectively 239^ acres and 15s. 8|d. Sixteen 
proprietors owned more than 15,000 acres each, and to- 
gether an aggregate equal to about 45 per cent, of the 
whole land. They were the following . — ^Marquis of 
Conyngham, 122,300 acres; Earl of Leitrim, 54,352, H. 
G. Manny Stewart, 50,818 ; W. H. M. Style (Glenmore), 
39,564; A. J. R. Stewart (Castlemore), 39,306, John 
Leslie, 28,827 ; George Harvey, 25,593 ; Lord G A. Hill, 
24,189; Messrs Musgrave, 23,673; Sir Samuel H. Hayes, 
Bart,, 22,825 ; Thomas GonnoUy, 22,736 ; GhurcJi Tempo- 
ralities GoTwwission, 21,489 ; Wybrants Olphert (Bally- 
connel), 18,133; J. G Adair (Glenveagh), 16,308; Duke 
of Abercorn, 15,942 ; T. Y. Brooke (Lough Esk), 15,134. 

Manufactures. — In Donegal, as in other counties of 
Ulster, the linen manufacture affords employment to a 
number of the inhabitants, especially at Raphoe, while the 
manufacture of woollen stockings and worked muslm is 
carried on pretty extensively. The trade in these manufac- 
tures and in the domestic produce of the county finds its 


principal outlets through the port of Derry and the inland 
town of Strahane, county Tyrone. 

Fisheries . — ^The deep sea fisheries are important. They 
comprise the three districts of Killyhegs, Dnnfanaghy, and 
Carndouagh — the last-named including a small part of the 
Derry coast — and extend to 395 miles of maritime 
boundary. In 1875 there were 777 boats registered in the 
fisheries, manned by 3053 men and boys. The salmon 
fishery is also prosecuted to a considerable extent, the 
principal seats of the trade being at Ballyshannon and 
Letterkenny. 

Achiiimstration, ^'c. — The county is divided into the six 
baronies of Innishowen, Kilmacrenan, Boylagh, Raphoe, 
Bannagh, and Tyrhugh, and into 51 parishes It contains 
seven poor law unions, and ecclesiastically it belongs for 
the most part to the diocese of Raphoe. It is included in 
the military district of Belfast, and the assizes are held at 
Lifford on the borders of Tyrone. The population has 
decreased within the last 20 years at a greater ratio than 
the rest of Ulster, and emigration has drawn off a greater 
; proportion of the people than in other parts of the province. 
For the 24 years ending in 1875 the rate of emigration has 
averaged 2908 per annum. By the census of 1851 Donegal 
contained 255,158 persons, in 1861, 237,390, and in 1871, 
218,334, of whoml06,080 were males andlX2, 254 females — 
thus showing a decrease within these 20 years of 14| per 
I cent. In 1875 the population was estimated at 208,607. 
j After Cavan, Donegal is the most Catholic county in 
Ulster. In 1871, 75 per cent, of the inhabitants belonged 
to that persuasion, while 12| per cent, were Episcopalians 
and 10| per cent. Presbyterians. Education in the same 
year was conducted in 7 superior and 407 primary schools. 
There were, however, 93,285 persons above five years of 
age who were returned as illiterate, and 18,629 who could 
speak Erse only. The Donegal dialect is said to he the 
purest of the Irish language. 

This county returned no fewer than twelve members to 
the Irish parliament, — two for the county at large, and two 
for each of the insignificant boroughs of Ballyshannon, 
Donegal, Killyhegs, Lifford, and Johnstown. Since the 
[ union with Great Britain, it has been represented in the 
imperial parhament by tv/o county members only. 

Toims . — ^The towns are small in extent and importance. 
Lifford, the county town (population 660), and formerly a 
parliamentary borough, is practically a suburb of Strahane, 
in the neighbouring county of Tyrone. Ballyshannon 
(population 2958) is the most populous and important 
town in the county. It stands on both sides of the river 
Erne, hut does not derive much advantage from its favour- 
able situation in consequence of the fall of the river, usually 
called the Salmon Leap, above the town, and the bar at 
the mouth of the harbour. Letterkenny at the head of 
Lough Swilly, with 2116 inhabitants, is, next to Bally- 
shannon, the largest town in the county. Donegal (popu- 
lation 1422), is situated at the foot of a range of hills in 
the midst of scenery of great natural beauty, with a mineral 
Spain the neighbourhood, and sea-bathing close to the town. 

Eiftory . — ^Tne greater part of Donegal was anciently called Tir- 
eonaill, or the country of Oonall ; and it was sometimes called 
O’Donnell's country, after the head chieftains of the district. The 
other chieftains of note were the O’Doghertys, MaeSweeneys, 
O’Boyles, O’Gallaghers, O’Gonnleys, O’BresIms, &c TjTconnell 
IS connected with some of the earliest events recorded in Irish 
history or tradition. The chief castle of the O’Donnells, who be- 
came princes of Tyrponnell in the 12th century, was at Donegal, 
and the place of -their inauguration the rock of Doune in Eilma- 
crenan. _ The celebrated Bed Hugh O’Donnell, one of the most 
distinguished chieftains of the race, in conjunction with the Earl of 
Tyrone, became a fomudahle opponent to the Grovemment of 
Queen Elizabeth , but being ultimately defeated, he sailed to Spam 
to solicit fresh succours, -was there seized with fever, and died at 
Yalladolid Eory O'Doimell, who was promoted to the chieftainship 
by the English Government, and created Earl of Tyrconnel, a title 
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now extinct, became afterwards disaffected to the Government and 
fled to Rome, where he died in exile, hia estates having been pre- 
viously confiscated by James I. In 1608, Sir Cahir O’Dogherty, 
lord of Innishowen, deceived by hopes of aid from Spain, raised an 
insurrection against the English Government in Ulster. He burnt 
Londonderry and maintained Ms ground for a short period: but 
the Lord-Deputy Chichester having offered a reward for his bead, 
he retired to the wilds of Kilmacrenan, and was shot by a Scotch 
settler m his encampment on the rock of Donne. His extensive 
estates were confiscated and transferred to CMchester, the ancestor 
of the earls and marquises of Donegall. Shortly afterwards, the 
coloni 2 ation of Ulster with English and Scotch undertakers and 
settlers, in pursuance of the scheme of James I , was partially 
carried out, and the baronies of Boylagh and Baunagh were allotted 
to*Joliii Murray; Sir James Cunningham, Sir John Stewart, and 
others, received the district of Portlongh; the London Grocers’ 
Company obtained Muff in Innishowen ; Sir Soger Bingley, Sir 
John Kingsmill, and other English settlers the district round 
Lifford j Sir William Stewart, Sir John Kingsmill, Sir George 
Macburie, Captain Hart, Sir M. M'Swine, Torlogh Roe O’Boyle, 
MacSwine Bannagh, MacSwine Fannet, and other servitors and 
natives the district of Kilraacrenan. Smeethe period of the settle- 
ment of Ulster, no forfeitures have taken place m this county. 
The landholders remamed loyal in the rebellion of 1641, and oIm 
during the war of the Revolution. 

This district was formed into the county of Donegal m the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, in 1585, by the Lord-Deputy Sir John Perrott 

Antiq^iaties — ^The most noteworthy architectural remains of 
autiqxuty in the county are to be found at the head of Lough Swilly, 
where, situated on the summit of a hill 802 feet Mgh, some remark- 
able remains exist of a fortress or palace of the Northern Irish kings. 
These are known as the Grianau of Aileach, and evidently date 
from a period prior to the 12th century. On Tory island there is 
one of the best specimens of a round tower and some other interest- 
ing remains 

Numerous ruins of ancient castles along the coast prove that 
much attention was formerly paid to the defence of the country 
from invasion. The principal are — Kilbarron Castle, an ancient 
stronghold of the O’Clerys, near BaUyshannon ; Donegal Castle, 
built by the O'Donnells, anciently their chief residence, and now a 
fine rum standing close to the water’s edge , Burt Castle, built m 
the reign of Henry VITI on the shores of Lough SwiUy by Sir 
Cahir O’Dogherty, to whom is also attributed the erection of Green 
Castle, one of the strongholds of the clan on Lough Foyle. 

Near the Castle of Doe, or M'Swiney’s Castle, at Horn Head, is a 
natural perforation in the roof of a cave, called M'Swiney’s Gun, 
formed by the workings of the ocean into the overhanging cliff. 
When the wind blows due north, and the tide is at half flood, the gun 
is seen to spout up jets of water to a height of 100 feet, attended with 
explosions h6ao:d occasionally in favonrahle weather at an immense 
distance, Gnlmore Fort, on the coast of Lough SwiUy, supposed 
to have been erected by the O’Doghertys, having come into the 
possession of the crown, was granted in 1609 to the corporation of 
London. It was afterwards enlaiged or rebuilt, and acted a pro- 
minent part in the celebrated siege of Derry. 

Traces of religious houses, some existing only in traditionary or 
documental records, are also numerous ^hxoe Abbey, on a smaU 
stream near BaUyshannon, was of great extent. The rums of that 
of Donegal, founded m 1474, also afford proofs of its ancient 
grandeur. It was there that the celebrated coUection of ancient 
Irish annals were written, known by the name of the Annals of the 
Four Masters, and sometimes called the Annals of Donegal, com- 
piled in the year 1632, by Michael O’Clery and his coadjutors. 

DONGOLA, or Donkola, a town of Egypt, in the 
district of the same name in the province of Nnhia, situated 
on the left bank of the Nile, about 45 milM above the Third 
Cataract. It is frequently styled Dongola Makarah, or 
New Dongola, to distmguish it from Dongola Agusa, or 
Old Dongola, a now decadent village 75 miles further up 
the river, which was formerly a flourishing fortified town, 
bnt fell into ruins after the devastation of the Mamelukes, 
Kasr Dongola, or Castle Dongola, and El Ordeh, or The 
Barracks, are also names in nsa The town grew up round 
the military and administrative buildings establish^ about 
1820 by the Egyptian Government j and it is now a thriving 
commercial centre, with weU-fnmished bazaars, an indigo 
factory, and public baths. The barracks were built after a 
plan by the celebrated German naturalist Ehrenberg. 
Population about 6000. 

DONIZETTI, Gaetano (1798-1848), There is a strange 
parallelism observable in the lives of the three most cele- 
brated Italian composers of the present century. Bossini, 
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Bellini, and Donizetti had no sooner established their 
reputations on the Italian stage than they left their own 
countrj for Paris, at that time the centre of the musical 
world. All three settled in Francs, and all three were 
anxious to adapt the style of their music to the taste 
and artistic traditions of their adopted country. The 
difference which exists between Kossini’s Te^l and his 
Seitib amide may, although in a less striking degree, 
he noticed between Donizetti’s Fille du Regiment and one 
of his earlier Italian operas But here the parallel ends. 
As regards artistic genius Donizetti can by no means be 
compared with his illustrious countrymen. He has little 
of Bellini’s melancholy sweetness, less of Bossini’s sparkle, 
and is all but devoid of spontaneous dramatic impulse. 
For these shortcomings he atones by a considerable though 
by no means extraordinary store of fluent melody, and by 
his rare skill in writing for the voice. The duet in the 
last act of the Favonta and the celebrated e7isemhh in 
Lucia following upon the signing of the contract, are 
masterpieces of concerted music in the Italian style. These 
advantages, together with considerable power of humorous 
delineation, as evinced in Don Pasquale and D Eli sir 
Amove, must account for the unimpaired vitality of many 
of his works on the stage. 

The life of Donizetti may he told in few words. He 
was born at Bergamo in 1798, the son of a Government 
ofl&cial of limited means. Originally destined for the bar, 
he showed at an early age a strong taste for art. At first, 
strangely enough, he mistook architecture for his vocation, 
and only after an unsuccessful trial in that direction did he 
discover his real talent. He entered the conservatoire of 
his native city, where he studied under Simon Mayr, the 
fertile operatic composer His second master was Mattel, 
the headmaster of the celebrated music school of Bologna, 
where Donizetti resided for three years. After his return 
to Bergamo the young composer determined to devote him- 
self to dramatic music, but his father insisted upon his 
giving lessons with a view to immediate gain. The 
disputes arising from this cause ultimately led to Donizetti’s 
enlisting in the army. But this desperate step proved 
beneficial against aU expectation. The regiment was 
quartered at Yenice, and here the young composer’s first 
dramatic attempt, an opera called Enrico Comte di 
Borgogvja, saw the light in 1818. The success of this 
work, and of a second opera brought out in the following 
year, established Donizetti’s reputation. He obtained his 
discharge from the army, and henceforth his operas followed 
each other in rapid and uninterrupted successiou at the 
rate of three or four a year. Although he had to contend 
successively with two such dangerous rivals as Bossini and 
Bellini, he succeeded in taking firm hold of the public, 
and the brilb'ant reception accorded to his Anna Bolena 
at Milan carried his name beyond the limits of his own 
country. In 1835 Donizetti went for the first time to 
Paris, where, however, his Marino Faliero failed to hold its 
own against Bellini's Puriiani, then recently produced at 
the Theatre Itahen. The disappointed composer went to 
Naples, where the enormous success of his Lucia, di 
Lammermocyr consoled him for his failure in Paris. For 
Napl^ he wrote a number of works, none of which is worth 
notice. In 1840 the censorship refused to pa^ his PdiistCy 
an Italian version of Corneille’s Polyeucte, in consequence 
of which the disgusted composer once more left his country 
for Paris. Here he produced at the Op4ra Comiqne his 
most popular opera. La Fille du Eegvment, but again with 
little success. It was not till after the work had made the 
round of the theatres of Germany and Italy that the 
Parisians reconsidered their unfavourable verdict. A 
serious opera, Lex Martyrs, produced about the same time 
with the Daugliter of Eegtment, was equally unsuccess- 
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ful, and it was reserved to La, Fawrita, generally 
considered as Donizetti’s masterpiece, to break the evil 
spell. His next important work, Linda di Chamoumx, was 
written for Vienna, wiiere it was received most favourably 
in 1842, and the same success accomfianied the production 
of Don Pasquale after Donizetti’s return to Paris in 1843. 
Soon after this event the first signs of a fatal disease, 
caused to a great extent by overwork, began to show them- 
selves The utter failure of Don SeLastian, a large opera 
produced soon after Don Pasquale, is said to have hastened 
the catastrophe A paralytic stroke in 1844 deprived 
Donizetti of his reason; for four years he lingered on in a 
state of mental and physical prostration. A visit to his 
country was proposed as a last resource, hut he reached 
his native place only to die there on Apnl 1st, 1848. The 
sum total of his opera.s amounts to 64, the more important 
of which have been mentioned in the course of this 
notice, The large number of Donizetti’s works at the 
same time accounts for many of their chief defects. His 
rapidity of working made all revision impossible It is 
said that he once wrote the instrumentation of a whole 
opera within thirty hours, a time hardly sufficient, one 
would think, to put the notes on paper And yet it may 
be doubted whether more elaboration would have essentially 
improved his work ; for the last act of the Favonta, 
infinitely snpsrlor to the preceding ones, is also said to 
have been the product of a single night. 

DOiVNE, John (ldT3-1631), poet and divine of the 
reign of James I., was born in London in 1573 of Gathohc 
parents. His father was a wealthy and influential merchant, 
a "Welshman by descent ; his mother claimed relationship 
with Sir Thomas More and Heywood the epigrammatist. 
Brought up under a tutor at home until his tenth year, he 
proceeded to Oxford, and was entered at Hart Hall about 
1583, At the university his learning was extraordinary, 
and he was compared, for juvenile erudition, with Pico 
della Mirandola. In 1587 he was removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but he took no degree there or at 
Oxford, his scruples as a Catholic standing in the way. In 
1590 he went up to London and was admitted into 
Lincoln’s Inn. His father presently died, and left his son 
£3000. Until he came of age, he was under his mother’s 
care, and it is supposed that this was the period to which 
he refers in Ps&udo-Martpr, in which an increasing convic- 
tion of the truth of Protestantism struggled with the old 
faith and the famUiar surroundings. Walton has given an 
interMting account of Donne’s change of faith, which 
probably took place about 1592. Before this he must 
have been writing, for many of the Divine Poems, and of 
these not the worst, are obviously written by a sincere 
Catholic. The rebound from Catholic asceticism was a 
severe trial to an ardent nature ; it seems that he plunged 
into various excesses, and that his father’s legacy was rapidly 
squandered. In 1593, however, he had already laid the 
foundation of his poetic reputation. The first three of his 
famous Saivres exist in a MS. dated 1593, and the rest 1 
appear to have been composed at various times before 
1601. In 1594 he commenced his travels, wandering over 
Europe, and accompanying the earl of Essex at the taking 
of Cadiz in 1596, and again in the expedition of 1597. It 
has been thought that he was engaged in mihtary service 
in Holland in 1596. He did not return to England until 
he had seen Italy, and was planning an excursion into 
Palestine, when the difficulty of travelling in the East 
diverted his thoughts to Spain. In both Italy and Spam 
he took considerable pains to master the language and 
existing literature of each country, as the notes to his 
works testify. It is possible that the fantastic Spanish 
school of conceits, which takes its name from Grongora, 
may have affected the style of Donne, Keturning to 


En gland, he secured the patronage of Sir Thomas Egerton, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, who appointed him 
his chief private secretary, and took so much delight in his 
company and conversation that he made him lodge under 
his roof. The young poet was five years in Egerfcon’g 
house, with every prospect of a snccessfol career. He had 
the misfortune, however, to fall in love with the daughter 
of Sir George More of Loxly, lord hentenant of the Tower, 
who was visiting in the house. Donne’s love was returned, 
hut her father violently objected. Hecalling her to Loxly, 
he was enraged to find that the young couple had already 
been privately married. In his anger. Sir George More 
not only persuaded Lord Ellesmere to dismiss his secretary, 
hut threw Donne, with his friend Christopher Brooke, the 
poet, who had given the bride away, into prison. They 
were soon released, but the father was inexorable, and the 
young couple would have suffered from penury if it had 
not been for the generosity of Sir Erancis Wooley, who 
invited them to reside at his house. During these later 
years Donne had written much in prose and verse. He had 
completed his Satires, and in 1601 he had written, his extra- 
ordinary poem of The Progress of the Soul, which De 
Quincey has so warmly praised. In 1602 ten sonnets, 
addressed to Philomel, were printed in Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsody It is probable that many of his miscellaneous 
elegies and lyrics date from the same period of early man- 
hood. Among his early works, too, we know was the 
singular treatise called Bta^avaros, in praise of suicide, of 
which he was afterwards ashamed, and which was not printed 
until long after his death, in ] 648. The early follies of his 
career were now, however, played out, and his temperament 
was become so grave and earnest that it attracted the 
attention of Morton, afterwards bishop of Durham, who was 
staying in the house of Sir Francis Wooley in 1607, and who 
offered the poet certain preferment in the church, if he would 
only consent to take holy orders, Donne, however, had 
conscientious scruples against taking such a step. His 
generous patron soon after died, and the Donnes took a 
house at Mitcham, where they resided for two years. It 
was here that in 1610 he published his prose work against 
the Catholics, Pseudo-Martyr, and in 1611 a still more 
bitter polemical treatise, Jgnatms his Conclave In 1611, 
moreover, appeared Donne’s first poetical work, TheAnafonvy 
of the World, of which revised and enlarged editions appeared 
in 1612, 1621, and 1625. This was hut a pamphlet, how- 
ever. He was urged by Sir Robert Drury to come with his 
wife and their eleven children to reside in his mansion in 
Drury Lane ; after some demur this offer was accepted, hut 
when, almost immediately after their arrival, Sir Robert 
desired Donne to travel on the Continent with him, Mrs 
Donne, who was in feeble health, strongly objected. It 
seems almost certain that this objection caused him to com- 
pose one of his loveliest poems — 

I Sweetest Love, I do not go 

For wearmess of thee 

He permitted himself to he persuaded, however, and 
accompanied his patron to Paris, where he is said to have 
had a vision of his wife, with her hair over her shoulders, 
bearing a dead child in her arms, on the very night that 
Mrs Donne, in London, was delivered of a still-born infant. 
This was in 1612. In 1613 he published An Megy on the 
Death of Prince Henry. Efforts were made to gam him 
preferment at court, hut James I., who had conceived a 
high opinion of Donne’s theological gifts, refused to give him 
a single post out of the church. The poet’s scruples were 
at last removed, and in 1614 he preached m orders before 
the king at Whitehall. Within a single year fourteen good 
livings were offered to him; but he refused them all, simply 
accepting the post of lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1617 
the death of his wife was a blow under which his health 
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so far suffered that lie was persuaded by hia friends to go 
abroad, and to spend more than a year in Germany. In 
1 6 1 9 be returned, with the expectation of tbe deanery of Can- 
terbury. This be did not gam, but in 1 620 he was appointed 
dean of St Paul’s. To tbe kindness of the earl of Dorset 
be owed tbe vicarage of St Dunstan in tbe "VYest In 1624 
be was elected prolocutor to Convocation, and the same 
year was attacked by an iUness that threatened to prove 
immediately fatal, but from which he rallied. He continued 
in feeble health for some years, and preached for tbe last 
time before Lent 1630, an oration which tbe king called 
“ the Dean’s own funeral sermon,” and which was printed, 
under the title of Death’s Duel, in 1632. On tbe 31st of 
March 1631, be died, having previously wrapped himself 
in bis winding sheet to have his portrait taken. He was 
buned in St Paul’s cathedral. Very few of Dr Donne’s 
writings were published daring bis life-time. It is sup- 
posed that an edition of tbe Satires may have been printed 
before tbe close of tbe 16tb century, but if so, it has 
entirely disappeared. His poems were first collected in 
1633, and afterwards in 1635, 1639, 1649, 1650, 1654, and 
1669, of which editions tbe second and last appear to be 
tolerably trustworthy Of his prose works tbe Juvendia 
appeared in 1633 j tbe LXXX. Sermons, with an admir- 
able life of tbe author by Izaak Walton, in 1640; tbe 
Essays in Divinity in 1650 , and tbe Letters to Several 
Persons of Honour in 1661. No very excellent modern 
biography of the poet or edition of his works has been 
issued. Dr A. B. Grosart’s privately printed edition of the 
poetical works is very complete. 

It is singularly difficult to pronounce a judicious opinion 
on the writings of Donne. They were excessively admired 
by his own and the next generation, praised by Dryden, 
paraphrased by Pope, and then entirely neglected for a 
whole century. The first impression of an unbiassed reader 
who dips into the poems of Donne is unfavourable. He is 
repulsed by the intolerably harsh and crabbed versification, 
by the recondite choice of theme and expression, and by the 
oddity of tbe thought. In time, however, he perceives 
that behind the fantastic garb of language there is an 
earnest and vigorous mind, an imagination that harbours 
fire within its cloudy folds, and an insight into the mysteries 
of spiritual life which is often startling Donne excels in 
brief flashes of wit and beauty, and in sudden daring phrases 
that have the full perfume of poetry in them. Some of his 
lyrics and one or two of his elegies excepted, the Satires 
are his most important contribution to literature. They 
are probably the first poems of their kind in the language, 
and they are full of force and picturesqueness. Their 
obscure and knotty language only serves to give peculiar 
brilliancy to the not uncommmon passages of noble perspi- 
cacity. To the odd terminology of Donne’s poetic philo- 
sophy Dryden gave the name of metaphysics, and Johnson, 
borrowing the suggestion, invented the title of the meta- 
physical school to descrilie, not Donne only, but all the 
amorous and philosophical poets who succeeded him, and 
who employed a similarly fantastic language, and who 
affected odd figurative inversions, (b. w. g.) 

DONOVAN, Edwabt), naturalist, was author of many 
popular works on natural history and botany. In 1792 
appeared the first volume of his Natural History of British 
Insects, which extended to sixteen volumes, and w£S com- 
pleted in 1816. Although now superseded, this compila- 
tion did good service in its time. During the same period 
Donovan published Natural Histories of British Birds, 
in 10 vols. 8vo. (1799-1819), of British Fishes, in 5 vols. 
(1802-1808), of British Shells, in 6 vols. (1800-1804), 
a series of illustrated works on The Insects of India, China, 
New Holland, c&c., in 3 vols. 4to (1798-1805), and 
Excursions in South Wales and Monmouthshire Q805). 
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To these works must be added hia periodical entitled The 
Naturalist’s Repository, a monthly publication, of which 
three volumes were completed (1823-1825), and an Essay 
on the Minute Parts of Plants in general Donovan was 
author of the articles ou natural history in Rees’s 
Cyclopcedia. In his old age this hard-working student and 
writer published a Memorial respecting my Publications in 
Natural History, in which he complains of the small 
profits accruing to him from the sale of his books. We 
have searched in vain for any biographical particulars of 
Donovan, — the only facts apparently recorded being that he 
wm, a fellow of the Linnean Society, and that he died in 
London, February 1, 1837. 

DORAT, JEAN. SeeDAUSAT. 

DORCHESTER (the Durnova'i ia of the Romans), a 
parliamentary and municipal borough and market town of 
England, capital of the county of Dorset, situated on an 
eminence on the nght bank of the Frorne, 8 miles N. of 
Weymouth, and 120 miles from London by the old coach 
road, but some 20 miles farther by 
railway. It stands within a wide 
open tract of land, containing 3400 
acres, held under the duchy of Com- j 
wall, called Fordmgton Field. It is 
governed by a mayor, four aldermen, 
and twelve councillors, and returns 
one member to parliament. The 
population of the borough in 1871 
was 6915 ; the area 635 acres. The 
town, consisting chiefly of three spacious streets, is neat 
and pleasantly situated, and is nearly surrounded by 
fine avenues. St Peter’s church is an ancient edifice 
in the Perpendicular style, containing some curious monu- 
ments. The grammar school has two exhibitions to St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and one to each university 
Of the other public buildings the principal are — the 
town-hall, with market-house, shire-hall, county prison, 
and county hospital ; there is also a small county museum, 
containing many local objects of much interest. The 
cavalry barracks in the vicinity may also be noticed. 
There are also several almshouses and other charities, and 
a savings-bank. Market-days, Wednesday and Saturday. 
The woollen manufacture of Dorchester was once consider- 
able, and it was noted also for its ale, of which there are 
stiU some popular breweries. It is a place of considerable 
trade, and large sheep and lamb fairs are held there annu- 
ally. The borough includes four parishes — All Saints, St 
Peter’s, Holy Trinity, and Fordmgton. In the vicinity 
there are some interesting Roman remains, including an 
amphitheatre, the most perfect of its kind in England. 
The seats for the spectators are formed of masses of chalk, 
rising 30 feet above the arena. This amphitheatre when 
perfect is supposed to have been capable of accommodating 
13,000 spectators. The camp called Foundbury, to the 
N.W. of the town, ia probably Roman, and well worthy of 
examination. Dnmovana was one of the principal stations 
in England of the Romans, by whom it was surrounded 
with a wall and fosse, part of tbe former being still stand- 
ing Here Judge Jeftreys’s “ bloody assize” was held in Sep- 
tember 1685, when 292 prisoners were sentenced todea&. 

DORDOGNE, an inland department in the S.E, of 
France, taking its name from the river which traverses its 
centre from east to west, and formed from nearly the whole 
of P4ngord, a part of Ag4nais, and smaU portions of 
Limousin and of Angoumois. It is bounded on the N. by 
Haute Vienne, W. by Charente and Charente Infdrieure, 
S.W. by Gironde, S. by Lot-et-Garonne, and E. by Lot and 
Corr^e, and lies between 44° 45' and 45° 42' N. lat., and 
from 0° 1' 51" to T 26' 49*" W. long. Its surface is 
beautifully variegated, comprising small mountains,— some 
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of wMch are covered Tvith vines and crowned with wood, 
and others rocky and barren, — ^large plateaus, and a few 
pleasant valleys. In the north it is wild and sterile, and 
in the west is covered with forests of pine, hut the splendid 
valley watered by the Dordogne is nch in vines, fruit trees, 
and cereals. The climate is generally agreeable and healthy, 
but rather humid, especially m the south. Dordogne is 
watered by 11 rivers and more than 600 streams, all tribu- 
taries of the Dordogne except the Baudiat and the Dropt. 
The Dordogne itself is formed by the union of two moun- 
tain streams, the Dor and the Dogne, which rise in Mont 
d’Or, Puy-de-Dfime, and umte after a short course 
Sufficient corn is grown in the department for home con- 
sumption The cultivation of the vine occupies about a 
tenth of its surface, and its red and white wines are in high 
repute. Its truffles are considered the best in France. In 
the forests the prevailing trees are the oak and chestnut. 
The fruit of -the latter is much used both as food by the 
people and for fattening hogs. The walnut is extensively- 
cultivated for making oil. Dordogne is rich in various 
kinds of minerals ; iron is very abundant, and there are 
found also copper, lead, manganese, coal, marble, alabaster, 
lithographic stones, lime of gypsum, &,c. The chief 
branches of industry are the worldng in metals, particularly 
iron and steel, the manufacture of paper, and boat-building j 
but there are also produced coarse woollens, serges, leather, 
earthenware, hosiery, vinegar, brandy, and liqueurs. 
Dordogne is divided into the arrondissments Ptogueur, 
Bergerac, Nontron, Pdberac, and Sarlat, with 47 cantons and 
582 communes. The chief town is P^rigueus. The total 
area is 3545 square miles, and the population in 1872 
numbered 480,142. 

DORIA, Ardskl (1466-1560), the famous Genoese 
admiral, was bom at Oneglia in 1466. He belonged to a 
noble family, several of whose members, both before and 
after his time, distinguished themselves in the history of 
Genoa, Having lost both his parents in his youth, he 
embraced the military profession, and served in the papal 
guards and under various princes of Italy, It was not 
until he was fifty years of age that he entered into the 
service of Francis L of France, who gave him the command 
of his fleet in the Mediterranean. In this position he 
preserved that spirit of independence which is so natural to 
a sailor and a republican. When the French attempted to 
render Savona, long the object of jealousy to Genoa, its 
rival in trade, Doria remonstrated strongly against the 
measure ; this irritated Francis to such a degree that early 
in 1528 he ordered his admiral Barbesieux to sail for Genoa, 
then in the hands of the French troops, to arrest Doria, 
and to seise his galleys, Doria, however, retired -with all 
his galleys to a place of safety, and closing with the offers of 
the emperor Charles V., returned his commission to Francis, 
and hoisted the imperial colours. To deliver his country, 
now weary alike of the French and the imperial yoke, from 
the dominion of foreigners, was Doria's highest ambition ; 
and the favourable moment had presented itself. Genoa 
was afflicted with the pestilence, the French garrison was 
in paid and greatly reduced, and the inhabitants were 
sufficiently disposed to second his views. Before the close 
of the same year (1528) he sailed to the harbour with 
thirteen galleys, landed five hundred men, and made him- 
self master of the gates and the palace with very little 
resistance. The French governor with his feeble garrison 
retired to the citadel, hut was soon forced to capitulate ; 
upon which the people speedily levelled the citadel with 
the ground. It was now in Doria’s power to have declared 
himself the sovereign of his country ; but, with a 
magnanimity of which there are few examples, he assembled 
the people in the court before the palace, disclaimed all 
pre-eminence, and recommended to them to settle what form 
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of government they chose to establish. The people, 
animated by his spirit, forgot their factions, and fixed, with 
his approval, that repubhcan form of government which, 
with little variation, subsisted until 181.5. His dis- 
interested patriotism won for him the appointment of 
censor for life and the title “ Father and Liberator of his 
Country.” Dona afterwards engaged in an expedition 
against the Turks, from whom he took Coron and Patras, 
He also co-operated with Charles V. in the reduction of 
Tunis and Goulette. In 1547 two successive attempts 
were made against his life by Fieschi and a Genoese 
emigrant of the name of Giulio Cibo. He resigned bis 
command m 1556, and died at Genoa in November 1560, 
bemg then ninety-four years of age, 

DORIANS, the name by which one of the two foremost 
races of the Hellenic or Greek people was commonly 
known, the other being the Ionic. These two races, if the 
term may here be rightly used, stand out in marked con- 
trast, as exhibiting different types of character, which have 
their issue in different modes of thought and forms of 
government. But when from a consideration of their 
political and intellectual development we endeavour to 
work our way backward to the origin and early history of 
these races, we find ourselves confronted by traditions which 
show little consistency, or which even exclude each other. 
The writer who speaks with the greatest confidence on this 
subject is the perfectly truthful man who well earned his 
title to be known as the father of history ; hut Herodotus, 
although thoroughly to be trusted as to all that he relates 
from his own experience, could not rise much above the 
standard of his age in dealing with alleged matters of fact, 
nor could he see that the eking out of theory by conjecture 
is an illegitimate process. Herodotus then, in speaking of 
the Athenians and Spartans as standing at the head 
severally of the Dorian and Ionian races, states positively 
that the Ionian was a Pelasgic, the Dorian a Hellenic 
people ; that the former had always been stationary, while 
the latter had many times changed its abode. In the time 
of Deucalion, he asserts, the Dorians, or rather the tribe 
or tribes which were afterwards to be called Dorians, 
inhabited Phthiotis, by which he probably understands 
the southern portion of the great Thessalian plain. After- 
wards, under their eponymus Dorns, they occupied 
Histiseotis, which he describes as the region under Ossa 
and Olympus. They had thus migrated from the most 
southerly to the most northerly parts of the great plain 
which is drained by the Peneius. The next migration was 
to the highlands of Pindus, the chain which runs down at 
right angles from the Camhunian range, or the westward 
extension of Olympus. Here, he says, they were known 
I not as Dorians, but as Macedonians. A later southward 
migration brought them into Dry op is, whence they made 
their way into the Peloponnesus, and it would seem were 
then only first known as Dorians (Herod, i 56). 

If we examine the statement thus boldly advanced, we 
shall find at each step that the ground becomes more 
uncertain We may indeed, in order to explain it, assume 
that the Pelasgic race was closely akin to the Greek, and 
that their language stood midway between the Hellenic 
and the Latin j hut if we do so we are reasoning strictly 
from the point of view of modern philology, and really 
abandoning that of Herodotus, who says that, if he may 
judge from the Pelasgian populations which he found at 
Placia, Scylace, and Creston, the Pelasgians generally must 
have spoken a barbarous dialect, f.e., a dialect unintelligible 
to a Greek He is thus driven to assume, first, that the 
Attic tribes had been Pelasgic before they became Hellenic, 
and that the change was accompanied by a change of 
language (Herod, i. 57). Elsewhere (ii, 51) he speaks 
of the Athenians as being already Greek or Hellenic before 
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the Pelasgians became their neighbours, and adds that the 
latter came in time to be reckoned Hellenic also. TV'e thus 
Bee, without going further, how vague and misty were the 
notions of Herodotus j but w’e have to note further that 
the account here given of the Dorians and lonians is said 
to apply to the time of Croesus, and thus, down to his age, 
the lonians had been stationary in their original abodes, 
these abodes in his day being assuredly not in the 
Peloponnesus. Yet he can assert elsewhere that the 
Peloponnese had been their original home, and that they 
had been expelled from it by the Achaians (i, 145). But, 
apart from the fact that the poets of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey know nothing of any expulsion of lonians from 
Peloponnesus, the difficulties are increased if we betake 
ourselves to the tribal genealogies which the Greeks 
regarded as undoubtedly historical documents. "We have 
then, on the one side, the assertion that the lonians were 
originally non-Hellenic and Pelasgian ; on the other, the 
lapetid genealogy speaks of Dorians, Achaians, lonians, 
and ^Eolians, as being all sprung from Hellen, — Xouthus, 
the sou of Hellen, being the father of Ion and Achaius. If, 
therefore, we were to argue from these data, we should 
have to conclude that, as the tribes just mentioned were 
all Hellenic, and as the lonians were Pelasgians, some 
Pelasgians at least were Hellenes. But the whole process 
would be deceptive, for as Ion and Achaius are here the 
sons of Xouthus, the lonians would be expelled from the 
Peloponnesus by their nearest brethren. It is, however, 
more important to note that the opinion of Herodotus 
respecting the Pelasgi was distinctly contradicted by 
another, which had the countenance of Strabo, Plutarch, 
and other writers. Strabo speaks of them as virtually 
nomadic tnhes ; and the story even went that theyreceived 
their name, Pelasgi = Pelargoi, or Storks, from their 
wandering habits. It is difficult to resist the inference of 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis that this radical inconsistency in 
the views respecting the Pelasgians is a proof that they 
rest on no historical basis {Gredihility of Early Roman 
History^ i. 282). Purther, there is the extreme unlikeli- 
hood that the tribes afterwards known as Dorians should 
for a certain period have been called Macedonians, or 
rather, as Herodotus imphes, that they should more than 
once change their name. The assertion that they were 
called Macedonimis involves a fresh contradiction, for else- 
where Herodotus asserts that the Macedonians were not 
Hellenic at all, although they were governed by chiefs of 
genuine Greek descent. Hor is our positiou improved if 
we choose to prefer the statements of the genealogies in 
preference to those of Herodotus or other historians, on the 
ground that the national tradition by which these 
genealogies were handed down must he trustworthy, for 
the descent in one genealogy is often directly contradicted 
by that of another, and not unfrequently, and indeed even 
generally, the gen^ogy betrajra the nature of the materials 
from which it has been made up. Thus, for instance, 
Dorus, the eponymns of the Dorians, has as his sister 
Protogeneia (the Early Dawn), who, being wedded to Zens, 
the god of the gleaming heaven, becomes the mother of 
Aetlffins, the toiling sun, who is the father of Endymion, 
that is, of the sun-god who sinks to sleep in Latmus, the 
land of forgetfulness. Pinally, we have to note the fact 
that, in the Hjellenic world as elsewhere, tribes bearing the 
same name were found separated by great distances ; and in 
such cases traditions always sprang up, npt merely asserting 
their connection, but accounting for it. Thus they found 
Achaians in Ihessaly and Achaians in the Peloponnese ; 
and it was said, not merely that the former passed south- 
wards across the isthmus of Corinth, but that they were 
led by the barbarian Pelops from Pbxygia. The same 
process connected the Peloponnesian Dorians with the 
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Dorian clans who dwelt between (Eta and Parnassus, and 
spjke of the latter as the stock from winch the Spartans 
sprang, to the great benefit of the insignificant clans, who 
thus acquired a foremost rank in the Hellenic world. 

All that we can do, then, is to bring together the 
genealogies w'hich refer in any way to Dorus and his 
supposed descendants the Dorians, and then gather from 
historians and geographers the various regions in which 
Dorians were found during ages which may rea.sonably be 
regarded as historical. The result of the former process 
will scarcely appear satisfactory. We have noticed one 
genealogy which represents Dorus as the son of Hellen \ 
but in the Etolian genealogy he is the son of Apollo and 
Phthia, and is slain by iEtolus in the land which from 
him was called EtoUa (Grote, Eist. Gr., i. 140), The 
great tradition which connects the Dorians of the 
Peloponnesus with their more noteworthy namesakes is the 
legend which relates the return of the Heraclids, or 
descendants of Hercules, who, after the death of that hero, 
had been compelled to take refuge in Athens. Hyllus, in 
his exile, is adopted by the Dorian king .Egimius, the 
father of Pamphylus and Dymas, who with Hyllus become 
the eponymi or name-givers of the three tribes found in 
Dorian communities generally, and known as Hylleans, 
Pamphylians, and Dymanes, Hyhus being more particularly 
illustrious as the forefather of Eurysthenes and Procles, 
the progenitors of the two houses from which the Spartan 
kings were always elected. But this legend, like the rest, 
was variously related, and, according to the version of Plato, 
the return of the Heraclids would he rather a return of the 
Achaians to the Peloponnesus. 

We cannot, however, question the fact that the Dorian 
race was widely extended, that it was found, like the 
lonians, in various portions of the Hellenic world, separated 
by considerable distances of land or sea, and that tbe people 
who bore this name were singularly active in the work of 
colonization. They are found not only in all parts of the 
Peloponnese hut in the islands of the jEgean, and on the 
coasts of Asia Minor ; and from the foremost Donan cities 
went forth, it is said, the colonists who were to carry the 
Hellenic name and Hellenic culture far to the east and 
the west Thus Corinth became the mother city of Corcyra 
and Syracuse, and from these sprang Epidamnus, Camarina, 
Ambracia, Potidsea. The Dorians of Crete and Ehodes sent 
forth the settlers of the Sicilian Gela, and Gela in turn be- 
came the parent of the mightier Acragas, or Agngentnm, 
while to Megara is assigned the origin of Byzantium, the 
future home of Eomau Csesars and of Ottoman Sultans. 
These several communities exhibit a general likeness in 
their dialect, their art, and their polity. Their civilization 
assumed a magnificent phase in the splendour of Corinth 
and the great Dorian cities of Italy and Sicily. Their 
powers of resistance were attested by the success with which 
their colonies were planted in regions occupied by powerful 
and hostile tribes, who failed to overthrow them simply 
because they lacked the Dorian power of cohesion. Yet 
with the Dorians this power was subjected to strictly defined 
bounds of action. All Dorian cities might feel a pride in 
belonging to the great Dorian stock, and the parent city 
might claim certain prerogatives in its colonies j but each 
city was for them nevertheless an absolute unit, with whose 
independence no other city had any right to interfere, even 
though this interference might have for its object the 
estabUshmenb of a pan-Hellenic union. Any movements in 
this direction were sure to rouse the keenest and most 
persistent opposition of the Dorian Greeks ; and thus we 
fiftn understand the nature of the quarrel which was fought 
out between Sparta and Athens, and which ended in the 
ruin of the great Ionian dty, whose imperial rule must 
otherwise have checked,i and may perhaps have rooted out, 
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tMs fatal instinct of isolation. The Spartans, who stood 
at the head of the Dorian portion of the Greek world, are 
regarded by K. 0. Muller, in his History of the Dorians, 
as exhibiting in their institutions and government the true 
type of the race. This theory is strenuously combated 
by Grote, History qf Greece, pt, in ch. 6, and at the 
least it must be said that if they displayed the true Dorian 
type, that type must have been completely lost among all 
the other Dorian tribes. The Spartans occupied Laconia 
strictly as an army of occupation, and carrjring out inflex- 
ibly their rigid system, they opposed an uncompromising 
resistance, not only to luxury, hut generally to art, refine- 
ment, and speculation (Cox, History of Greece, i. 72). 
K'o such condition of things is found even in Crete, from 
which Sparta was supposed to have derived her special 
institutions. Kot only is their reputation as models of 
Donsm altogether undeserved, but it probably would have 
been exceedingly distasteful to the countrymen of Leonidas, 
Archidamua, and Agesilaus. (g. w. c.) 

DORIS, the name which, in the time of Herodotus and 
later writers, designated the little territory which lay to the 
south-west of the Malian Gulf, and between the ranges of 
CEta and Parnassus, bounded by the lands of the Phociana 
on the east, of the Etolians on the west, of the Mahans and 
Epicnemidian Locriaiis on the north, and of the Ozolian 
Locrians on the south, the whole being barely thirty miles 
in length by ten at its greatest widtL The inhabitants 
were divided into the four townships of Boion, Cytmion, 
Erineus, and Pindus. Of their history down to the time 
of the invasion of Xerxes we know nothing, and probably 
they had none ; nor is there more to be said than that they 
then consulted their interests by submitting to the Pereiau 
king. This confederacy of four little townships was 
honoured by the Spartans as their metropolis, or the home 
from which the Dorians had come who achieved the con- 
quest of the Peloponnesus — a tradition which has been 
noticed in the article Doriaxs. The political insignificance 
of Doris is to he ascribed to the fact that it had no sea- 
board. The only other Greek communities in like plight 
were those of Arcadia or the Peloponnesian highlands, and 
both Dons and Arcadia remained far in the rear of 
Hellenic development generally. 

D0RKI17G, a market town of West Surrey, England, 
situated on a small brook, a tributary of the Mole, 29 miles 
S- of London by rail. The town is well built and clean, 
and occupies a picturesque position in a sheltered vale near 
the base of Box Hill. The parish church of St Martin’s is 
a handsome edifice rebuilt in 1873 ; and St Paul’s district 
church, erected in 1857, is a building of some pretension 
Lime of exceptionally good quality is burnt to a large 
extent in the neighbourhood, and forms an important article 
of trade ; it is derived from the Lower Chalk formation 
Dorking has long been famous for a finely-flavoured breed 
of fowl, distinguished by their having five claws. Several 
elegant mansions are in the vicinityof the town, notably that 
of Deepdene, containing a gallery of sculpture collected 
here by the late Thomas Hope, the author of Anastasius. 
The Roman road which crossed from the Sussex coast to 
the Thames, passed close to Dorking. The population of 
town IS about 4800} that of parish in 1871 was 8567. 

DOBLEANS, Louis, (1542-1629), a minor Prench poet 
and political pamphleteer, and a prominent partisan of 
the Catholic Lea^e, was bom in 1542, probably at Paris, 
though one of Ms biographers states that Orleans was his 
birthplace. He studied under Jean Daurat, and after taking 
his degree in law began to practise at the bar with but 
slight success. He added little to his reputation by writ- 
mg indifferent verses, and it was not until the League had 
taken the daring step of arresting the royalist members of 
parliament, that he was brought luto prominence by being 
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appointed its advocate-general He maintained the position 
and claims of the League in language that was always 
strong and often insolent, going so far as to express regret 
that the king of Navarre and the prince of Cond4 had not 
been assassinated. He was, however, courageous enough 
to intercede with the duke of Mayenne for the inhabitants 
of Pans, but without effect. After this failure he con- 
tinued the publication of violently-worded pamphlets in- 
tended to reuder the accession of Henry impossible. One 
of these, Le Banquet et Aprh-dln^e du Comte d’ Arete, in 
which he accused Henry of insincerity in his return to the 
Roman Catholic faith, was so scurrilous as to be dis- 
approved of by many members of the League. When 
Henry at length entered Paris, DorMans was among the 
number of the proscribed. He took refuge in Antwerp, 
where he remained for nine years. At the expiration of 
that period he received a pardon, and returned to Paris, 
where he had not been long before he was imprisoned for 
sedition. The king, however, ordered him to be set free 
after he had been three months in the Conciergerie, and 
this generous conduct had the effect of attaching him ever 
afterwards to the cause of Henry. His last years were 
passed in obscurity, aud he died in 1629 at the age of eighty- 
seven, DorMans’s political pamphlets are now exceed- 
ingly scarce. His chief poem, Eenaud (Paris, 1572), is 
a poor imitation or translation of part of the Orlando 
Furioso. 

DOBMOTJSE, the common name of a family of small 
rodents {Myoxidoe), generally regarded as intermediate be- 
tween mice and squirrels. It contains 1 2 species, distributed 
over the temperate parts of the great Palsearctic region from 
Britain to Japan, aud throughout the greater portion of 
Africa. The Common Dormouse {Myoxus avellanarius) 
occurs in most parts of Europe, aud is the only species 
found in Britain, It is an active little creature, measuring 
about three inches long, with a thick bushy tail of nearly 
similar length. Its posterior legs are slightly longer than 
those in front, and both fore and hind feet form pre- 
hensile organs, whereby the dormouse climbs along the 
twigs of the low bushes among which it lives, aud in which 
it builds a neat round nest formed of leaves. It is a shy 
and timid animal, choosing the recesses of woods for its 
habitation, and seldom showing itself by day ; in confine- 
ment, however, it is readily tamed and becomes very 
familiar. It feeds, as its specific name implies, on hazels, 
and IS also partial to berries, haws, and grain. These it eats, 
either sitting on its haunches or suspended by its hind 
feet, and holding them between its forepaws like a squirrel. 
In autumn it grows very fat, and lays up a store of food 
for winter use, — retiring at the commencement of the cold 
season to its nest, and curling itself up into a ball, when it 
becomes dormant. A warmer day than usual restores it to 
temporary activity, and then it supplies itself with food 
from its autumn hoard, again becoming torpid till the 
advent of spring finally rouses it Owing to this hybernat- 
ing habit it is known as the Sleeper, while the name 
dormouse has reference to the same peculiarity. The 
young of the dormouse are generally four in number, aud 
these, according to Bell, are produced twice a year. They 
are born blind, but in a marvellously short period are able 
to cater for themselves, and their hibernation begins later 
m the season than with the adult form. The fur of the 
dormouse is of a tawny colour above, aud paler beneath, 
with a white patch on the throat. The Fat Dormouse 
{Myoams glis) is larger than the British species, and is the 
one most commonly found in Southern Europe. 

DORNBIRN, or Dobnbuhrbit, a straggling but well- 
built township of Austiia, in Tyrol, about six miles S. 
of Bregenz, situated on the right bank of a stream known 
as the Dornbirn Ach, which flows into the Lake of Con- 
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stance. It has upwards of 8000 inhabitants, ranks as the 
principal market-place in the Vorarlberg, and carries on 
iron and copper smelting and the manufacture of cotton 
cloth and worked muslin. 

DOE.OGOBUSH, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
goYernment of Smolensk, about 55 miles E. of the city of 
that name, on the banks of the Dnieper, in 54“ 55' lat. 
and 33” 17' E. long It has twelve churches, and still 
preserves its ancient earthen fortiess, with its ramparts and 
ditch, -within the precincts of which are situated the 
cathedral, the courthouse, and two victualling stores Its 
manufactures are of no importance, but it maintains an 
extensive trade with various parts of Russia, and even 
with foreign countries, in tallow, leather, and hemp. - First 
mentioned in 1300 as the object of a contest between 
Alexander of Smolensk and Andrew of Yiasma, Dorogobush 
continued through the 13th century to share in the 
vicissitudes of the neighbouring principalities, passed m 
the 15th successively into the power of the Lithuanians 
and the Poles, and was finally united with Russia in 1 667. 
It was partially burned by the French on their retreat from 
Moscow. Population in 1873, 7905, of whom only a very 
few are Catholics and Jews. 

DOROGOI, or Doeohoi, a town of Eoumania, in the 
northern part of Moldavia, about 80 miles north-west of 
Jassy, on the Shiska, a tributary of the Pruth. It has 
about 10,000 inhabitants, a large transit trade with the 
products of IsTorthern Europe, and several important annual 
fairs ; but its buildings are of a poor description. 

DOROTHETJS, a professor of jurisprudence in the law 
school of Berytns in Syria, and one of the three commis- 
sioners appointed by the emperor Jmstinian to draw up a 
hook of Institutes, after the model of the Institutes of 
Gains, which should serve as an introduction to the Digest 
already completed His colleagues were Tribonian and 
Theophilus, and their work was accomplished in 533. 
Dorotheus was subsequently the author of a commeutacy 
on the Digest^ which is called the Index, and was published 
by Mm in 542. Fragments of this commentary, which 
was in the Greek language, have been preserv^ in the 
Scholia appended to the body of law compiled by order of 
the emperor Basilius the Macedonian and his son Leo the 
Wise, in the 9th century, known as the DasilicOj from 
which it seems probable that the commentary of Dorotheus 
contained the substance of a coarse of lectures on the Digest 
delivered by him in the law school of Berytus, although 
it is not cast in a form so precisely didactic as the Index 
of Theophilus. 

DORP, a town of Prussia, in the government of 
Diisseldorf, 17 miles north-east of Cologne, which, like 
Barmen and many other towns in the valley of the Wupper, 
has since 1849 rapidly grown into importance as a centre 
of manufacturing industry. Tobacco, paper, steel, and iron 
wares are the principal objects of its activity. In 1872 
the population amounted to 10,689. 

DORPAT, in German frequently D'orpt, in Russian 
Derpt or Yurieff, in Esthonian Tartoma, a city of Russia in 
Europe, in the government of Livonia, situated on both 
banks of the Embach, 167 miles north-east of Riga, in 58° 
23' FT. lat. and 26” 23' E. long. 'The principal part of the 
town lies to the south of the river, and the more important 
buildings are clustered round the two eminences known as 
the Domherg and the Schlossberg, wMch, in the Middle 
Ages, were occupied by the citadel, the cathedral, the 
episcopal palace, the monastery, and the houses of the 
wealthier inhabitants. O-wingto the great conflagration of 
1777, the actual town is almost entirely of modern erection ; 
and its fortifications have been transformed into pro- 
menades. Besides one Roman Calholic, three Lutheran, 
and two Russian churches, a hospital, and an orphanage, a 
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veterinary institute founded in 1846, the economical society 
of Livonia, an Esthonian learned society, and a medico- 
physical society, it possesses a famous -university, with an 
observatory, an anatomical theatre, a botanical garden, and 
a library of about 250,000 volumes, which are housed in a 
restored portion of the cathedral, burned down in 1596, 

This university, which renders the town the great intel- 
lectual centre of Livonia, preserves the Teutonic tradi- 
tions of its earlier days, and is much more German than 
Russian in its culture. It was founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1632; but in^‘ 1699 teachers and students 
removed to Pernau on the advance of the Russians, and 
on the occupation of the country by Peter the Great again 
took flight to Sweden. In spite of the stipulation of the 
treaty of 1710 and the efforts of the Livonian nobles, it 
W'as not till 1802 that its restoration was effected under 
the patronage of Alexander I. ; but since that date its 
history has been one of considerable prosperity. It 
possesses 42 ordinary professors, a total teaching staff 
of 73 members, and upwards of 800 students. The 
astronomical department is especially famous, owing 
partly to the labours of Otto Struve, and partly to its 
possession of Frauenhofer’s great refracting telescope, pre- 
sented by the emperor Alexander I. The manufacturing 
industry of the town is very shght, hut it carries on a good 
trade, and has six great markets in the year. Population 
in 1873, 20,780, 

The foundation, of Doipat is ascribed to the grand duke Yaroslaff 
I , and IS dated lOBO, In 1223 the.town -was seized by the Teutomo 
Knights, and in the following year Bishop Hermann erected a 
cathedral on the Domherg, From that date tUl about 1559, the 
greatest prosperiiy was achieved under the patronage of the inde« 
pendent episcopal see, and the population reached as high as 60,000. 
In 1559, -ftie to-wn was captured by the Russians under Peter Ivan 
Shmski, but in 1582 it was yielded by treaty to Stephen Bathori 
of Poland. In 1600, it fell into the hands of the Swedes, in 1603 
reverted to the Poles, and in 1625 was seized by Gustavus 
Adolphus. The Russians again obtained possession in 1666, but 
once more yielded before the Swedes, and did not effect a permanent 
ocenpation till 1703. In 1708 the hulk of the population was 
removed to the interior of Russia ; hut before long the town began 
to receive better treatment from the -victors, and when in 1777 it 
suffered so severely from the conflagration already mentioned, it 
obtained valuable assistance in the work of r^otalaon ftom 
Catherine II. 

D'ORSAT, Alfbbd Guillaume Gabeiex, Couitt 
(1798—1852), a celebrated leader of society in Paris and 
London, who added to the attractions of dandyism those of 
high intellectual and artistic gifts, was born at Paris in 1798. 
He was the son of General D'Orsay, from whom he inherited 
the exceptionally handsome person which contributed so 
much to his social success. Through his mother he was 
grandson by a morganatic marriage of the king of Wurtem- 
berg. In his youth he entered the French army, and 
served as a garde du corps of Louis XVIII. In 1822, 
while stationed at Valence on the Rhone, he formed that 
acquaintance with the earl of Blessington and his family 
which affected the whole course of Ms future life. The 
acquaintance quickly ripened into intimacy, and at -the in- 
vitation of the earl he accompanied the party on their 
tour through Italy. In the spring of 1823 he met Lord 
Byron at Genoa, and the published correspondence of the 
poet at this period contains numerous references to the 
count’s gifts and accomplishments, and to Ms peculiar 
relationship to the Blessington family. A diary which 
D’Orsay had kept during a visit to London in 1821-2 was 
submitted to Byron’s inspection, and was much praised hy 
him for the knowledge of men and manners and the keen 
facnily of observation it displayed. On the 4th December 
1827, Count D’Orsay married Lady Harriet Gardmer, a girl 
of fifteen, the daughter of Lord Blessington by first 
-wife. The union, if it rendered his connection -with the 
Blessington family less ostensibly equivocal than before, 
VII. — 47 
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was in other respects an unhappy one, and a separation 
took place soon after the death of Lord Blessington, which 
occurred in 1829, "When the widowed countess returned 
to England she was accompanied by Count D’Orsay, and 
the two lived under the same roof, first at Seamore Place 
and then at Kensington Gore. Their house soon became 
a resort of the fashionable literary and artistic society of 
London, which found an equal attraction in host and in 
hostess. The count’s charming manner, brilliant wit, and 
artistic faculty were accompanied by benevolent moral 
qualities, which endeared him to all his associates. His 
rViII as a p oin ter and sculptor was shown in numerous por- 
traits and statuettes representing his friends, which were 
marked by great vigour and truthfulness, if wanting the 
finish that can only be reached by persistent discipline. 
Count D’Orsay had been from his youth a zealous 
Bonapartist, and one of the most frequent guests at Gore 
House was Prince Louis Napoleon. It was to Paris, there- 
fore, that he naturally resorted in 1849, after the breaking 
up of the establishment at Gore House in consequence of 
his bankruptcy. The countess of Blessington, who had 
accompanied him, died a few weeks after their arrival, and 
he endeavoured to provide support for himself by adopting 
the profession of a portrait painter. He was deep in the 
counsels of the prince president, but the relation between 
them was less cordial after the coup d'Hat) of which the 
count had by anticipation expressed his strong disapproval. 
His appointment to the post of director of fine arts was 
announced only a few days before his death, which occurred 
on the 4th August 1852. 

Much information as to tbe life and character of Count D’Orsay 
is to be found m Madden’s Literary Life arid Corre^ncUnce of the 
Countess of Blessington (1855). 

DORSET, an English county, situated on the south- 
western coast. In British times, previous to the land- 
ing of Caesar, it was inhabited by a tribe which 
Ptolemy calls the Durotriges, and which, upon no good 
authority, but not without probability, has been identified 
with the Morini, the occupants of a part of the opposite 
coast {extremi kominum Morini, Mn. viil 727), the two 
appellations being apparently of similar import, and refer- 
ring to their location on the sea-shore. Under the Romans 
this county constituted a portion of Britamin Prma; 
and the Saxons called it Dornsaeta, or Dorsaeta (a word in- 
volving the same root, Dwr, water), and includ^ it in the 
kingdom of Wessex. 

On the north Dorsetshire is bounded by Somersetshire 
and Wiltshire, on the east by Hampshire, on the west by 
Devonshire and a part of Somersetshire, whilst the British 
Channel washes the whole of its southern coast. Its form 
is very irregular; thenortheru boundary has a considerable 
angular projection in the middle ; its southern coast runs 
out mto various points and headlands ; and the western 
inclines towards Devonshire with an uneven line. Its 
greatest breadth from north to south is about 35 miles, 
and its length from east to west 55. Its circumference, 
incloding 627,265 acres, is nearly 160 miles In 1871 
the population was found to be 195,537, — ^having in- 
creased from 114,452 in 1801 and 175,054 in 1841. 
111,731 acres were under corn-crops, and 60,633 under 
green-crops. The males numbered 95,616, the females 
99,921 

Dorset is divided into 35 hundreds, containing more 
than 300 parishes, 8 boroughs, 32 liberties, and 12 market 
towns, the principal of which are Dorchester, Bridport, 
Sherborne, Lyme-Regis, Shaftesbury, Weymouth and 
Melcomhe-Regis, Poole, and Blandford. Only 10 members 
are returned to parliament, instead of 20 as before the first 
Reform Act, The county itself sends three ; Dorchester, 
Bridport, Poole, Shaftesbury, and Wareham one each, and 
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Melcombe-Regis and Weymouth two between them. 
Dorsetshire forms a part of the see of Sahsbury. It 
originally fell under the wide jurisdiction of the ancient 
sees of Dorchester in Oxfordshire and of Winchester, till 
the foundation of the bishopric of Sherborne, 705 ad., and 
when that see was transferred to Sahsbury it still remained 
a partrof it, till in Slst Henry YIII. it was annexed to the 
newly-erected bishopric of Bristol, and so continued till 
1836, when its ancient connection with Salisbury was 
revived, and still continues. 

Branches of the London and South-Western Railway, or 
in connection with it, enter the county from Southampton, 
Salisbury, and Bath, meet near Wimborne, and continue to 
Poole, Wareham, Dorchester, and Weymouth, which last 
two places are also reached by a branch of the Great- 
Western from Yeovil, with a drop-lme to Bridport at 
Maiden-Newton. The main line of the London and South- 
Western likewise touches the north of the county near 
Shaftesbury, Gillingham, and Sherborne. 

The surface of Dorsetshire is hilly and uneven. Throw- 
ing out for the present the consideration of the coast-line 
in Purbeck, Portland, and to the westward, and proceeding 
in the direction of from S.E., to N.W , we find a descending 
senes of formations, commencing from the Tertiaries, which 
occupy an almost equilateral triangle, and include the towns 
of Wareham, Poole, Wimborne, and Cranborne ; passing 
through a band of Chalk some ten or twelve miles in breadth, 
in which the chief town Dorchester and Blandford are 
situated, and which is fringed by a thin belt of Greensand ; 
and thence to the Oolitic beds in the north-east, and the 
Lias at Bridport and the south-west. The three systems 
thus roughly indicated have been popularly divided into the 
Sands, the Chalks, and the Clays, It is, of course, the last 
which has won for this county the somewhat exaggerated, 
and not uncontested, designation of *‘the garden of 
England though the rich wide vale of Blackmore, and 
the luxuriant pastures and orchards of the extreme west 
may fairly support the claim. The Downs of the Chalk 
distnct, formerly so celebrated as sheep-walks, have been 
rapidly disappearing of late years under the influence of a 
more scientific system of agriculture, though still the stock 
of sheep pastured in the county amounts to between 
600,000 and 600,000, Even in the sandy region, cultiva- 
tion is advancing, and detached portions are improved, 
though there is still much waste land, dreary and barren, 
hardly supporting, even in the summer months, a few sheep 
and cattle, and supplying the scattered cottars with heath 
and turf for fuel. 

I Dorsetshire is not generahy speaking a well-wooded 
county, though much fine timber may be seen, not only in 
the richer and deeper sods, but likewise in the sheltered 
valleys of the Chalk district, and more especially upon the 
Greensand. The views from some of the higher hills, which 
constitute, as it were, the back-hone of the county, are 
often vastly extensive, ranging on many points from the 
Needles to the very utmbst limit of the Mendip and 
Quantock Hills, where they sink into the Bristol Channel 
The Dorsetshire air is remarkably mild and salubrious, 
and in some sunnier spots of the coast, such as Abbotsbury, 
even tropical plants are found to flourish, Weymouth has 
long been celebrated as a watering-place, and owing to the 
general calmness of the sea there, its pleasant situation, 
and commodiouaness for bathing, it still maintains con- 
siderable consequence. The sea-side villages of Swanage, 
Lulworth, and Charmouth also, though more difficult of 
access, and affording less accommodation for visitors, 
abound with many quiet and enjoyable charms. 

The chief port of the county is Poole, situated on an 
estuary formed by the mouth of the Erome. Its entrance 
is defended by Brownsea Castle, — not, however, a military 
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fortress, but simply a castellated mansion, — and it is very 
secure in all winds It was formerly tbe cbief place for 
equipping skips for tke ISTewfoundland fishery; and a 
brisk trade was carried on from it with Spain, Portugal, 
and the Mediterranean ; but it is now chiefly occupied 
with a coasting trade, and the export of potters’ clay 
Swanage, TVeymouth, Bridport, and Lyme have harbours 
capable of admitting small vessels only. The magnificent 
breakwater at Portland, of which the first stone was laid 
by Prince Albert in 1849, provides a harbour of refuge 
which is nearly land-locked, and a secoxe anchorage of 
almost unlimited extent, and of easy access to the largest 
class of vessels. 

The principal rivers of Dorsetshire are the Prome, the 
Stour, the Piddle, and the IveL The Frome rises in the 
north-western part of the county, near Evershot, and 
passing by Dorchester, reaches Poole, and falls into its 
bay. The Stour enters this county from Wiltshire, near 
Gillingham, and, pursuing a southern and south-eastern 
direction, enters Hampshire. The Piddle rises in the 
north, and, flowing to the south-east, falls into Poole Bay. 
The Ivel, anciently the Yeo, has its origin from several 
springs near Horethorn, in a hill north-east from Sherborne, 
from which town it flows into Somemetshire, and falls into 
the Parret, near Yeovil 

Although neither coal nor any metallic ores have ever 
been found in Dorsetshire, the stone quarries of Puibeck 
and Portland have long been celebrated, Purbeek, though 
called au island, is more properly a peninsula, of an 
irregular oval form, about twelve miles in length and seven 
in breadth. It consists, according to Mantell, of Cretaceous, 
Wealden, and Oolitic strata in their regular order of succes- 
sion, and highly inclined in their section towards Swanage 
Bay, where they are easily detected. At Handfast Pomt the 
chalk is discovered, its lower divisiou dipping at a con- 
siderable angle , then comes a layer of firestone, next gault, 
and then greensand — all inclined ; then, at Swanage Bay, a 
thick wealden bed ; to the south of which are the Purbeek 
Hills, with their peculiar stra^ and, a little farther on, 
the Portland Oolite. The soil is altogether calcareous, and 
for the most part a continuous mass of either white or a 
brownish limestone, the latter having a mixture of sea- 
shells. The quarries on the south side of the isle afford an 
inexhaustible fund of natural curiosities The best quarries 
are at Kingston, Worth, Langton, and Swanage. The 
Swanage stone is white, full of shells, takes a polish, and 
looks like alabaster. All over the heaths, both here and 
on the mainland, blocks of indurated Tertiary grit, 
commonly called firestone, are found, and have been 
occasionally employed in the building of some of the 
neighbouring churches ; and at Downshay and Quar, in 
the parish of Worth, and elsewhere, the beautiful Purbeek 
marble, so conspicuous in the monuments and shafts of 
many of our cathedrals and finest churches of the 13 th 
century, and now often sought for their restoration, has 
been extensively quarried. One of the most valuable pro- 
ducts of Purbeek is a white clay used for making pipes, 
and very largely applied to the manufacture of china. 
Large quantities of it are dug, and many vessels loaded 
with it for Staffordshire in the port of Poole. 

The Isle of Portland, as it is called, is also a peninsula, 
rising at its highest point, the Yeme, to nearly 500 feet 
above the sea-level, and sloping gradually to near the 
water’s edge at its extreme southerly point, the Bill Its 
famous quarries, about 100 in number, are scattered in all 
directions under heaps of rubble and unsaleable stone. 
They are Crown-property, and, except where the stone is 
taken for Government purposes, are leased to various firms, 
who pay a royalty of so much per ton. Some 50,000 tons 
are annually raised and exported. The stratum of stone 


that is worked for sale lies nearly parallel with the upper 
surface of the island, and without much earth or rubbish 
on it. The Portland stone (or freestone as it is sometimes 
called) is well known for its almost white colour, 
and as composing the materials of the most splendid 
erections in London, as well as in other parts of the British 
empire. The connection of Portland with the mainland 
occurs at some 10 or 11 miles’ distance, at Abbotsbnry, 
where a most remarkable beach of raised shingle, called the 
Chesil (Auglo-Saxon Ceosol) or Pebble Beach, touches the 
shore, being thus far separated from it by a narrow 
estuary, famous for its swannery, called tbe Fleet. 

The entire length of the beach is from 16 to IS miles, 
w'ith an average height of about 40 feet, and a breadth of 
some 180 or 190 yards, the pebbles constantly decreasing 
in size from 1 to 3 inches in diameter at Portland, to the 
size of peas at its termination 

Agriculture throughout the county has made very 
important advances within the last few years, — steam- 
cultivation and improved implements having been largely 
introduced, and the growth of root-crops abundantly 
stimulated by the use of artificial manures The precarious 
crops of flax and hemp for the supply of the rope and twiue 
works of Bridport are less cultivated than formerly. On 
the larger farms in the Chalk district a peculiar custom 
prevails of uuder-letbing the dairies at so much per cow, the 
farmer finding the stock and the food, and the dairyman 
disposing of the produce. The horned sheep of Dorsetshire, 
long celebrated, have now become established as a useful 
and lucrative breed. Professor Bell, in bis History of 
British Quadrupeds, gives a figure of this, as the typical 
English sheep, of “ a handsome, though somewhat old- 
fashioned breed, principally esteemed for its producing 
lambs earlier perhaps than any other in this country.” “ To 
the eye of him who seeks for beauty in harmony and propro* 
tion (he adds) this sheep is one of the handsomest in any 
part of England. The strong well-formed body and limbs, 
the clear white fleece, the finely-curved horns, and other 
points will to him constitute a more pleasing combination 
of character than is to he found in those breeds which have 
become more changed from the old stock by repeated trans- 
mission of pecuHanties, which, however advantageous to the 
breeder, whether for the sake of the fleece or the flesh, 
cannot be considered as adding to the abstract beauty of 
tbe animal” There are still many fine flocks of this 
characteristic breed existing in tbe county, though many 
farmers prefer the Sonthdowns or Hampshices, as better 
adapted to their particular holdings. There is a small 
breed in Portland, which fattens too highly upon richer 
pastures, hut the mutton of which is an especial dainty, 
weighing only about 8 Ib a quarter. 

The old hardy race of long-horned cattle, formerly 
common in the hilly districts, are fast disappearing, and 
Devons, short-horns, and Herefords are almost exclusively 
now bred. Great quantities of butter are sent to tbe 
London market. The skimmed-milk cheese is often much 
esteemed, though little of it is exported from the county. 

Vast numbers of mackerel are taken near Abbotsbnry, 
and along the shore from Portland to Bridport. The season 
for taking them is from the middle of March tiU midsummer, 
in nets or seines. 

The manufactures of Dorsetshire are not extensive. The 
principal are those of flax and hemp in the neighbourhood 
of Bndport and Beaminster, and of pottery and tiles in 
the district near Poole Het-making, or braiding as it is 
called, and also gloving, are carried on m some of the 
villages; but tbe manufactures of lace, and of thread- 
buttons, formerly flourishing at Blandford and elsewhere, 
may be said to be now entirely obsolete. At Sherborne 
these industries have been succeeded by extensive silk-mills. 
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Few, if aBj, parts of Englaad possess a more abundant 
treasure of prehistoric remains, than are to be found 
throughout this county, though the march of agricultural 
progress inevitably tends to their obliteration. Vestiges of 
peaceful British occupation may constantly be traced on 
those portions of the Downs which are still uninclosed, 
whilst a series of magnificent hill-forts crown all the most 
prominent heights, and probably served as camps of refuge 
for the harassed tribes and their cattle in times of war and 
invasion. The grandest of these, called Maidun Castle, is 
supposed to be the Dunium of Ptolemy, the stronghold or 
Acropolis of the Durotriges, whose gigantic ramparts may 
be seen outlined against the sky between the ‘VYeymouth 
and Bridport roads, about two miles south from Dorchester. 
Its inner area covers about 44 acres, its outer area about 
116, the difference being absorbed in its stupendous double, 
and sometimes triple, entrenchments, some 60 feet high, and 
extraordinarily steep. Other grand examples of these bill- 
fortresses may be seen at Eggardun and Pilsdun to tbe 
westward, at Ghalbury and Flowers-barrow to the eastward, 
and at Bawlsbury, or Bulbarrow, Hod (inclosing an 
equilateral Roman camp), and Hameldun, overlooking the 
valley of the Stour, and at Badbnry, Woodbury, &c., m the 
more central parts of the county. It has been conjectured 
with great probability that some of these last were among 
the oppida subdued in the expedition of Vespasian ; and it 
is not unlikely that in that remarkable chain of tumuli^ or 
barrows, which are visible along the crest of the Ridgeway, 
now tunnelled for the lines of railroad which, connect 
Weymouth and Dorchester, may have been deposited the 
ashes of certain nameless heroes who fought the battles 
either of invasion or resistance. Such harrows are widely 
distributed elsewhere through the county, and when opened 
hare usually been found to contain little more than burnt 
bon^, corroded metal, and rude cinerary urns, with 
occasional marks of subsequent Roman interments. A 
few monoliths, cromlechs, and stone circles have also been 
recorded. 

Of the period of Roman occupation many reHcs exist. 
The Via Iceniana, or Icknield Street, with various vicinal 
off-shoots, passes through the centre of the county, and 
connects its chief town Dorchester, or Durnovaria, with Old 
Samm and Exeter. An indisputable though scanty 
fragment of the Roman wall of Dorchester still exists; and 
the avenues, called the walks, which surround the town 
appear to follow its ancient course, the trees being planted 
sometimes on the agger and sometimes in the vallum. A 
tesselated pavement, some 20 feet square, was exhumed in 
1858 in the grounds of the county prison, and is preserved 
in its chapel ; and various fragments of a similar charac- 
ter, as well as many coins of the later emperors, and other 
metallic aud fictile antiquities, have been and still are not 
unfrequently brought to light, wherever the ground is dis- 
turbed. Roman pavements have been found elsewhere, — 
one at Rampisham in 1799, one at Frampton of unusual 
size and beauty in 1794, and others at Weymouth, 
Sherborne, Dewlish, dsc. The amphitheatre, near the 
Dorchester railway station, has been generally attributed to 
the time of Agricola, and constructed very probably for tbe 
amusement of the Roman soldiers by the enforced labour 
of their captives. It is more perfect than any other 
remaining in this country, and has been calculated to 
suffice for nearly 13,000 spectators. The Roman stations 
in Dorsetshire which antiquarians pretty nearly agree in 
identifying are Landinis or Londinis, Lyme Regis ; Ganca- 
ArixO) Charmouth ; Durnovaria, Dorchester, Olavinio, 
Weymouth, or a place in the immediate neighbourhood , 
Morimo, Wareham, or Hamworthy ; Bolvelaunio, Poole , 
Bindogladia, Wimborne, or (Sir R, 0 Hoare) Gussage Cow- 
dovni ; Ib&mio„ Bere, Of mediaeval castles no consider- 
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able remains exist, except at Corfe and Sherborne, both of 
them brought to rum iu the great Civil War, but both 
retaining picturesque and highly interesting traces of their 
former magnificence. 

The three principal churches of the county are the abbey- 
church of Sherborne, a rich specimen of Third Pointed archi- 
tecture, restored in recent years at immense cost, and with 
admirable taste ; Wimborne Minster, with its two stately 
towers of different periods and its massive Herman nave ; 
and the noble but unfinished abbey-church of Milton, now 
also carefuUy restored, and presenting some nch examples 
of the Decorated period Besides these, there are notice- 
able churches at Bere-Regis, Dorchester (St Peter's), and 
Fordington, Maiden-Newton, Piddletrenfchide, Cerne, Bea- 
mmster, Powerstock, &c. ; but, generally speaking, the 
ecclesiastical buildings of the county, though not uninte- 
resting, cannot boast of special grandeur or beauty. 

At Milton abbey, originally founded by King Athelstan, 
and also at Fotde-Abbey, handsome portions of the 
monastic buildings are incorporated in the modern 
mansions ; aud there are monastic remains of varying in- 
terest at Cerne, Abbotsbury, Bindon, and elsewhere. At 
Sherborne some of the conventual buildings are to be traced 
withm the precincts of the flourishing grammar schooL 

The dialect of the county, perfectly distinguishable from 
those of Wiltshire and Somersetshire, yet bearmg many 
common marks of its Saxon origin, has been admirably 
illustrated, both philologically and poetically, by a living 
author, the Rev. Wm. Baines, whose poems in the vernacu- 
lar have won the eulogium of several eminent critics, whilst 
their Doric simplicity and tenderness and truth is heartily 
appreciated by high and low in the county. 

This county has afforded titles to various noble families, 
besides the dukes and earls of Dorset, duke of Portland 
to that of Bentinck, earl of Dorchester to that of Darner, 
Shaftesbury to that of Ashley-Cooper, Viscount Brid- 
porfc to that of Hood, Baron Melcombe to Bubb- 
Dodington , whilst Blandford, Weymouth, Woodsford, 
Encombe, &c., are swallowed m the higher titles of their 
noble possessors 

Amongst its more eminent natives may be reciconed 
Cardmal Morton, Archbishops Stafford and Wake, Bishops 
Sprat and Stillmgfleet, Matthew Prior, Sir George Summers, 
Sir James Thornhill, <fcc. 

The county rates have been recently assessed on an 
I annual income of .£1,095,736. 

A curious ancient Survey of tbe county waa written by a, Rev. 
Mr Coker, about tbe middle of tbe 17tb century, and pubbsbed 
from bis MS m 1732 In 1774 a very valuable County History 
appeared, by the Rev. John Hutebins, in 2 vole fobo ; a second 
edition m 4 vola folio, m 1808 , and a third, gieatly impioved, 
and brought down to the present date, also in 4 vols fobo, m 1874. 
ITo other county m England, perhaps, possesses so full and accurate 
a topographical and genealogical survey as this The antiquities 
of the coimty have likewise been satisfactorily elucidated in vanoua 
pnbbcations by Mr Sydenham, Mr C 'W'ariie, E.S A., Dr "Wake 
Smart, and others. (C. W. B.) 

DORSET, Thomas Saceville, Loed Buckhttrst, first 
Earx of (1536-1608), was born in at Buckbursr in tbe 
parish of Withyham in Sussex. His father, Sir Richard 
Sackville, the friend of Roger Ascham, was connected with 
the Boleyn family, and thus distantly with Queen Elizabeth; 
his mother was Winzfrede, daughter of Sir John Bruges or 
Bridges, of London. In his fifteenth or sixteenth year he 
was entered at Hart Hall, Oxford , but it was at Cambridge 
that he completed his studies aud took the degree of master 
of arts. On leaving the university, where he had already 
obtained the reputation of a poet, he proceeded to the Inner 
Temple, and though the statement made by some authori- 
ties that he became a barrister is not supported by the 
registers, his connection with the society was not without 
result. He had already at the age of nineteen married 
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Cicely, daughter of Sir John Baker of Sissinghurst in Kent, 
and in 1657 he entered public life as member of parliament 
for Westmoreland. In the following year he sat for East 
Grinstead in Sussex, and the record of his activity is still 
to be found in the Journals of the House of Commons 
Queen Elizabeth, who had just come to the throne, was 
attracted by the handsome person, high culture, and evident 
ability of her young poet-kinsman, who was accordingly, to 
quote his own words, “ selected to a continual private 
attendance upon her own person,’' which did not, however, 
prevent him from appearing again in the Parliament of 1563 
as member for Aylesbury in Buckinghamshire. A visit to 
the Continent in 1565 was interrupted by an unexplained 
imprisonment at Eome, and terminated by the news of his 
father’s death, which took place on 21st April 1566. On 
his return he was knighted in the queen’s presence, and 
obtained the title of Lord Buckhurst, by which he 
continued to be known through the most of his life 
Apartments were provided for him in the queen’s palace at 
Shene, where his mother was in charge ; but the simplicity 
of his mode of life is shown by the fact that, when in 1568 
he had to entertain Odet de Goligni, Cardinal de ChatiUon, 
at the queen’s command, he failed to satisfy the luxurious 
desires of his guest, and thus fell under her majesty’s dis- 
pleasure. In 1571 he was sent to France to congratulate 
Charles IX. on his marriage with Elizabeth of Austria ; in 
1572 he was one of the peers who tried Thomas Howard, 
earl of Norfolk, and in 1586 he was employed to convey 
to Queen Mary of (Scotland the sentence of death A more 
difficult task was found for him in 1587, as ambassador to 
the Hague he was expected “ to expostulate m favour of 
peace with a people who knew that their existence depended 
on war, to reconcile those to delay who felt that delay was 
death, and to heal animosities between men who were 
enemies from their cradles to their graves.” With what 
fearlessness, fidelity, and sagacity he discharged his duty, 
has been told in detail by the historian of The United 
Netherlands, who asserts that there is not a single line in 
all the ambassador’s correspondence which does not reflect 
honour on his name. But his expostulations with the queen 
on her parsimonious policy, and his independent conduct 
towards the royal favourite Leicester, procured him, on his 
return to England, instead of approbation and reward for 
his services, an order confining him to his house for mne 
or ten months in token of her majesty’s displeasure. On 
the death of the earl, however, he was again received into 
favour , m 1588 he was presented with the Order of the 
Garter; in 1591 he was elected chancellor of the university 
of Oxford, his claims having been supported by a royal 
letter ; and, in 1599, on the death of Lord Burghley, he 
succeeded to the office of Lord High Treasurer of England 
In the foUowing year he had to pronounce sentence as High 
Steward on the earl of Essex, who had been his rival for 
the chancellorship and his opponent in politics. The change 
of the dynasty which took place in 1603 left his position 
unimpaired ; his office of Lord Treasurer was confirmed to 
him by King James, and on 13th of March 1604:, he was 
created earl of Dorset. He died suddenly on April 19th 
1608, while sitting at the council table in Whitehall, and 
left his earldom to his son Kobert Sackville. 

In the history of English literature Thomas Sackville 
occupies an honourable position. We no longer possess any 
of the “ sonnets finely sauced ” for which, in Ms student 
days, he was praised by Jasper Heywood, but we may still 
read the Ftrrex and Porrex by which he takes rank as the 
first writer of genuine English tragedy, the Induction to the 
Mirror of Magistrates, and the Complaint of Henry Duke 
of Buckingham. The first was written with the assistance 
of Thomas Norton, during SackviUe’s connection with the 
Inner Temple, was acted before Queen Elizabeth in 1661, 
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appeared without the author’s permission in 1565, and 
agam in authorized editions in 1570-1 and 1590. " The 
second is a stately allegorical poem of the kind so much 
in vogue in the reign of Elizabeth, with elaborate per- 
sonifications of sorrow, death, old age, &:c., intended to 
stand as preface to a series of poems descriptive of the 
tragic fates of famous men, and the Qomplaxnt was to 
form the first of the series. They all display a lively fancy, 
and no small command of pure and sonorous English, but 
hardly awaken any regret that the author soon laid aside 
the poet’s for the diplomatist’s pen. 

See Sadcmlle's Works, edited by Eegmald W. Saclmlle-West, 
1859 ; and Arber’s Reprint of the Induction. 

DOESET, Chaeles Sackville, Sixth Eabl of (1637- 
1706), eldest son of Richard Sackville, the fifth earl, and 
Frances Cranfield, eldest daughter of Lionel, earl of Middle- 
sex, was bom January 24, 1637, and succeeded his father 
in 1677. His youth, spent paitly in London and partly in 
Italy, was filled with all the madcap and hbertme excesses 
of the penod , bnt, owing doubtless to the nohler qualities 
which he none the less displayed, the graceful scapegrace 
found more favour with the public than the rest of the 
dissolute crew He was high-spinted, generous, and 
humane , as years passed on his character ripened and 
refined, and he who had been the worthy rival of Charles 
n. lived to be laughed at by Etherege for fidehty to his 
wife Though present as a volunteer under the duke of 
York during the Dutch war in 1665, and afteiwards sent 
on more than one mission to the court of France, he took 
comparatively an unimportant part in politics until the 
commencement of the troubles which ended in the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 Deprived in 1667 of his office as lord-lieu- 
tenant of Sussex, for his refusal to comply with James II. ’a 
arbitrary demands, he soon after became one of the active 
members of the opposition, and in 1688 assisted the flight 
of the Princess Anne. After James had left the country, 
Dorset was a member of the council for the preservation of the 
I pubhc peace ; and on William’s accession he was appointed 
lord chamberlain. In 1691 he accompanied the new king 
to Holland; and, though he was afterwards mvolved m the 
accusations of mfidelity brought forward by Preston, he 
retained and deserved the royal favour to the last. He 
died at Bath m January 1705-6, and was succeeded in the 
earldom by Lionel Cranfield SackviRe, his only son by his 
second wife, Mary, daughter of James Compton, earl of 
Essex. Dorset keeps his place in the list of English poets 
in virtue of a few lyrical and satirical pieces, which, though 
extravagantly praised by his contemporaries, and, even 
accordmg to Macaulay, displaying the easy vigour of Suck- 
ling and wit as splendid as that of Butler, are after all of 
no great moment m themselves, and only suggestive of what 
m happier circumstances the writer might have done. The 
best fcaown is a pleasant careless song — To all you ladies 
now at Land — ^written at sea shortly before the engagement 
with the Dutch, in which Admiral Opdam’s ship was blown 
up. Ad a pateon of literature, however, Dorset stands 
unrivalled, — ^judicious, impartial, and munificent. To him 
Prior was indebted for his education, Montague for promo- 
tion, and Wycherly for support against the disfavour of 
the public. Though compelled as lord chamberlain to deprive 
Drydenof his official laurel, he took care to make good from 
his private parse the pecuniary loss involved inthe d ismis sal. 

See Prior’s dedication of bus poems to the duke of Dorset ; John- 
son’s Inym of the Poets ; "Walpole’s Ptoyal and' Noble AvAhorsj 
Macaulay’s History of England, vol. ni ^ap. mi. 

DORT, or Dordrecht, an important commercial city of 
Holland, at the head of a district in the province of South 
Holland, 10 miles S.E. of Rotterdam, on the railway 
between that city and Breda. 'The island of the Meuse or 
Merwe on which it stands is said to have been separated 
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from the maiuland in liSl, by an inundation which swept 
away 72 villages, and about 100,000 inhabitants. Con- 
cerning its origin there is no authentic information, but it 
is certainly one of the oldest cities of Holland, and pro- 
bably dates from the 10th century. It was surrounded by 
walls in 1231 by Florent lY , count of Holland, who made 
it his residence, and granted it many important privileges. 
In 1457, almost the entire town, including the church of 
Notre Dame, founded in 1366, and other public buildings, 
was destroyed by fire. One of the first towns in the 
Netherlands to embrace the Eeformed religion, and to throw 
off the yoke of the Spanish king, it was chosen m 1572 as 
the meeting-place of the deputies hy whom the independ- 
ence of the United Provinces was first asserted , and m 
1618 and 1619 it became intimately associated with the 
theological history of Europe, as the seat of the great synod 
which declared against the Arminian party. Among its 
celebrities are the Da "Witts and Ary Scheffer the artist 
The town hall is a handsome budding, and the principal 
church is an old Gothic structure 300 feet long by 125 wide, 
with a heavy square tower, and numerous monumental 
stones, some of great antiquity. The hall in which the 
synod was held is now demolished. The houses are 
generally of an antique fashion, with the gables turned 
outwards, and many of them date from the period of the 
Spanish occupation. Dort possesses a good harbour, from 
which two canals lead to the centre of the town It 
carries on an extensive trade in corn, flax, salt fish, train 
od, and the timber which is brought dowu the Ehine ; and it 
has shipbuilding docks, saw-mills, sugar-refinenes, tobacco- 
factones, linen-hleacheries, salt-works, and white-lead 
works. Population in 1860, 20,878, and in 1874, 
25,577. 

DOET, Synod of, an assembly of the Eeformed Dutch 
Church, with deputies from France, Switzerland, the Pala- 
tinate, Scotland, and England, called to decide the theolo- 
gical differences existing between the Arminians (or Re- 
monstrants) and the Calvinists (or Counter Eemonatrants), 
was held at Dort or Dordrecht lu the years 1618 and 1619. 
Durmg the life of Arminius a bitter controversy had sprung 
up between his followers and the strict Calvinists, led by 
Francis Qomar, his professorial colleague at Leyden ; and, 
in order to decide their disputes, a synodical conference 
was proposed, but Arminius died before it could be held. 
At the conference held at the Hague in 1610, the 
Arminians addressed a remonstrance to the States-geueral 
in the form of five articles, which henceforth came to be 
known as the five points of Arminianism. This conference 
had no influence in reconciling the opposing parties, and 
another, held at Delft in the year 1613, was equally un- 
successful. In 1614, at the instance of the Arminian 
party, an edict was passed hy the States-geueral, in which 
toleration of the opinions of both parties was declared, and 
further controversy forbidden ; but this act only served, by 
rousing the jealousy of the Calvinists, to fan the contro- 
versial flame into greater fury. Gradually the dispute 
pervaded aU classes of society, and in nearly all the towns 
both parties began to hold large meetings, and to indulge 
in threatening words and gestures, until finally, in Nov. 
1617, Prince Maurice of Orange, in order finally to decide 
the controversy, called a synod which met at Dort in 
Nov. 1618 This synod was strictly national — called by 
the national authority to decide a national dispute, and not 
intended to have more than a national influence. The 
foreign deputies were invited to attend, only to assist by 
their advice in the settlement of a controversy which con- 
cerned the Netherland church alone, and which the 
Netherland church alone could decide At the fourth sitting 
it was decided to cite Simon Episcopius and twelve other 
Eemonstrants to appear within 14 days before the synod, 
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to state and justify their doctrines. It was also agreed to 
allow the Arminiau deputies to take part in the delibera- 
tions, ouly on condition that they forbore to consult with, 
or in any way assist, their cited brethren, but this they 
refused. During the interval between the citation and the 
appearance of the accused, the professorial members of the 
synod were instructed to prepare themselves to be able to 
confute the Arminian errors, and the synod occupied itself 
with deliberations as to a new translation of the Bible, for 
which a commission was named, made arrangements 
regarding the teaching of catechisms, and granted permis- 
sion to the missionaries of the East Indies to baptize such 
cbiidreu of heathen parents as were admitted into their fami- 
lies, At the 25th sitting Episcopius and the others cited ap- 
peared, when Episcopius surprised the deputies by a bold and 
outspoken defence of his views, and even went so far as to 
say that the synod, by excluding the Arminian deputies, 
could now only be regarded as a schismatic assenably. The 
Eemonstrants were asked to file copious explanations of the 
five points in dispute, but objecting to the manner in which 
they were catechized, they were, at the 57th sittmg, dis- 
missed from the synod as convicted “ liars and deceivers.” 
The synod then proceeded in their absence to judge them 
from their published writings, and came to the conclusion 
that as ecclesiastical rebels and trespassers they should be 
deprived of all their oflSees. The synodical decision in 
regard to the five points, and the sentence against the 
Eemonstrants was, at the 144th sitting, read in Latin before 
a large audience in the great church. The Eemonstrants 
were required to subscribe the condemnation, and many of 
them refusing were banished. The synod was concluded 
on 29th April 1619, by a magnificent banquet given by 
the chief magistrate of Dort. 

DOETMUND, a town of Germany, capital of a circle 
of the same name, in the district of Arnsberg, and Prussian 
province of Westphalia, is situated on the Emscher, in 51* 
31' 26" N. lat. and 7“ 27' 9" E long Among the chief 
structures may be mentioned the large railway station, the 
workshop and factories of which give employment to 
upwards of 1000 hands, the Eemoldikirche, with a choir 
built in 1421-1450, the old Marienkirche, and the Gothic 
Dominican church. To the W. of the station is one of the 
ancient hnden trees of the Konigshof, where the meetings 
of the supreme court of the formidable Yehmgericht, or 
secret tribunal of the Middle Ages, were held. In the 
vicinity of Dortmund are collieries, in the working of which 
several thousands of persons are engaged. Since the dis- 
covery of iron-ore in the coal district, in 1850, many forges 
and blast-furnaces have been erected. The manufactures 
include tobacco, iron and steel, machinery, porcelain, 
earthenware, oil and flour, and woollen, linen, and cotton 
fabncs. In 1875 the town had 47 breweries, which fur- 
nished more than 6J millions of gallons of beer. The 
population in 1876 was 67,742. 

Doitmund, the Throtmauni, Trutmanna, Trutmonia, Tremonia, 
and Trotmunde of early history, was already a town of some im- 
portance in the year 800. In 1005 it was the scene of an ecclesi- 
astical council, and m 1016 and 1180 of imperial diets. The town 
was walled in the 12th century, and m 1887-88 snccessfuDy with- 
stood the troops of the ai’chbisliop of Cologne, who besieged it for 21 
months About the middle of the 13tli century it joined the Han- 
seatic League. At the close of the Thirty Years’ War the population 
had become reduced to 3000. In 1803 Dortmund lost its rights 
as a free town, and was annexed to Nassau. The French occupied 
it m 1806, mid m 1808 it was made over by Napoleon to the grand 
duke of Berg, and became the chief town of the department of 
Ruhr. Through the cession of Westphalia by the kin g of the 
Netherlands, Stay 31, 1815, it became a Prussian town. 

DOEY,or John Dory (^eu$ /a6cr),anAcanthopterygian 
fish belonging to the family Scomhridoe, held in such esteem 
by the ancient Greeks that they called it Zeus after their 
principal divinity. Its Enghsh name is probably a corrup- 
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tion of the Trench janne doree, and has reference to the 
prevailing golden-yellow colour of the living fish. The body 
in the dory is much compressed, and la nearly oval in form, 
while the mouth is large and capable of extensive protru- 
sion. It possesses two dorsal fins, of which the anterior is 
armed with long slender spines, and the connecting mem- 
brane is produced into long tendril-like filaments j whde a 
row of short spines extends along the belly and the roots 
of the anal and dorsal fins. The colour of the upper 
surface is olive brown ; the sides are yellowish, and are 
marked with a prominent dark spot, on account of which 
the dory divides with the haddock the reputation of being 
the fish from which Peter took the tribute money. It is 
an inhabitant of the Atlantic coasts of Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Australian seas. It is occasionally abun- 
dant on the coasts of Devon and Gornwall, and is also found, 
though more sparingly, throughout the British seas. It is 
exceedingly voracious, feeding on moUusks, shrimps, and 
the young of other fish ; and Couch states that from the 
stomach of a single dory he has taken 25 flounders, some 
2^ inches long, 3 fatherlashers half grown, and 5 stones 
from the beach, one an inch and a half in length. They are 
often taken in the fishermen’s nets off the Cornwall and 
Devon coast, having entered these in pursuit of pilchards. 
They are seldom found in deep water, preferrmg sandy 
bays, among the weeds growing on the bottom of which 
they lie in wait for their prey, and in securing this they are 
greatly assisted by their great width of gape, by their power 
of protruding the mouth, and by the slender filaments of 
the first dorsal fins, which float like worms in the water, 
while the greater part of the body is buried in the sand, and 
thus they entice the smaller fishes to come within easy reach 
of the capacious jaws. The dory often attains a weight of 
12 &, although those usually brought into the market do 
not average more than 6 or 7 fit. It is highly valued as an 
article of food. 

DOTIS. See Totis. 

DOUAI, or Douat, an ancient and once strongly-fortified 
town of France, at the head of an arrondissement, in the 
department of Nord, situated on the Scarpe, at a railway 
junction 18 miles S. of Lille. Its triple line of fortifica- 
tions, partly the work of Vauban and partly of more 
modern structure, includes a considerably larger space than 
is req^uisite for the area of its buildings ; the streets are 
consequently spacious, and the number and size of the 
gardens unusually large. Besides a variety of administra- 
tive offices, the town possesses a court of appeal, which 
holds its sessions in the palace of the ancient parlement of 
Flandres , it contains also one of the principal cannon 
foundries of the kingdom, an arsenal, and large artillery 
establishments, and is further remarkable for the number 
of its literary and scientific iustitutions, among which may 
be mentioned the academy, with its faculties of letters and 
law, representing the university established in 1562, the 
college, foimded by cardinal idlen, for the education of 
English Eoman Catholic priests, the Government school of 
artillery, a school of drawing and music, a museum of 
natural history and antiquities, enriched with sculptured 
stones and inscriptions from Bevai, a botanical garden, a 
collection of paintmgs, and a public library of upwards of 
40,000 volumes, and among the rest about 300 incunabula. 
The church of Notre Dame dates from the 12th and 14tli 
centuries, and preserves a remarkable painting, containing 
254 figures, which formerly belonged to the abbey of 
Anchiu, and was apparently the work of Jean BeUegambe; 
the aucient Carthusian convent is still extant as an artillery 
magazine ; and the town-house ranks as one of the historical 
monuments of France, and is architecturally interesting for 
its ogival windows and its belfry and spire. Eailways 
and canals open up to Douai an extensive trade in com. 
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wine, brandy, cattle, wool, flax, and other agricultural pro- 
ducts; and it manufactures lace, gauze, cottons, linens, 
thread, earthenware, soap, salt, and beer. The origin of 
the town is a matter of dispute ; but it rose into importance 
in the Middle Ages under the Counts of Flanders, passed 
afterwards into the possession of the dukes of Burgundy, 
and thus became subject to the Spanish crown. In 1667 
it was captured by the French uader Louis XIY. , and 
though the allies under Marlborough and Eugene obtained 
possession in 1710, it was retaken by the French in 1711, 
and finally incorporated with France in 1714. Population 
m 1872, 21,703. 

DOUAENENEZ, a town and watering-place of France, 
in the department of Fmistfere, to the S. of a bay of the 
same name Its sardine fishery, which is carried on from 
the end of June to the beginning of December, gives occu- 
pation to about 800 boats, and between 3000 and 4000 
men , the average number of sardines caught each year is 
360,000,000, worth 9,000,000 francs. Population, 7180 
in 1872. 

DOUBLEDAY, Thomas, an English author in political 
and general literature. He early adopted the views of his 
fnend William Cobbefct, and was active in promoting the 
agitation which resulted m the passing of the Eeform Act 
of 1832 As secretary of the Northern Political Union of 
Whigs and Eadicals, he took a prominent part m forwarding 
the interests of Lord Grey and the reforming party. In 
1858-59 he was a member of the council of the Northern 
Eeform Union ; and to the last he was a keen observer of 
political events. He succeeded his father as partner in an 
eminent firm of soap manufacturers at Newcastle, but 
devoted his atteution rather to literature than to mer- 
cantile affairs. On the failure of the firm he obtained 
the registrarship of St Andrew’s parish, Newcastle, a post 
which he held until appointed secretary to the coal 
trade. He died at Burham, near Newcastle, December 18, 
1870. 

Besides poems, dramas, numerous pamphlets, contributions to 
BlackfUDOod'a Magazme, the Eclectic Eemew, and other periodicals, 
and leading articles iu th.e Manchester Guardian and the Newcastle 
Chronicle, Doubleday wrote A Eimnaal, Mondary, and Statistical 
History of England, 1847 ; A Treatise on Mundane Moral Govern- 
merit, 1852 ; The True Law of Population, 1853 ; a romance, The 
Eve of St Marie, 1857 , The Political Life of Sir JRdbert Peel, 1869 j 
koA. Matter for Materialists, 1870. 

DOUBS, an eastern frontier department of France, so 
named from its chief river, is formed of the ancient German 
principabty of Montb6liard (Mompelgard), and of part of 
the province of Franche-Comtd. It is bounded E.S.E. by 
Switzerland, N. by the territory of Belfort and by Haute- 
Sa6ne, and N.W. and S.W. by Haute-Sa6ne and Jura ; and 
Hes between 46“ 33' 10" and 47“ 33' 45" N. lat, and 5“42' 
and 7“ E. long. The surface is chiefly mountainous, four 
parallel chams of the Jura crossing it from S.W. to N.E. 
In the loftiest and moat easterly chain the principal 
summit, Mont d’Or, has an altitude of 4800 feet ; in the 
most westerly the highest points do not exceed 1000 feet. 
The river Doubs rises at the foot of the Noir Mont, in the 
arrondissement of PontarUer, and, after twice traversing the 
department, passes through Jura, enters Saone-et-Loir, and 
joins the Sadne at Verdun, after a course of 267 miles. It 
is navigable from Voujaucourt, near Montb^lLard, to its 
moutb. Near Morteau it forms a catgiract 88 feet in 
height. From Voujaucourt to D61e it constitutes a part of 
the navigable canal between the Ehone and Ebine. Doubs 
is well watered by smaller rivers and rivulets. The climate, 
owing to the differences of elevation, is variable j but it is 
generally cold and rainy, and the winters are severe. The 
soil is stony and loamy, and at the higher levels there are 
numerous peat-bogs. The department may be divided into 
three regions. The highest, on which the snow usually lies 
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from SIX to eight months in the year, is in part barren, but 
on its less exposed slopes is occupied by forests of fir trees, 
and affords good pasturage for cattle. In the second or 
lower region the oak, beech, walnut, and sycamore flourish ; 
and the valleys are susceptible of cultivation. The region of 
the plains is the most fertile, and produces wheat, rye, maize, 
hemp, pulse, and grapes and other fruits. Agriculture is 
in a backward state, but cattle-rearing and dairy-farming 
receive much attention. Gruyere cheese to the value of 
seven millions of francs is produced yearly. The most 
important manufactures are watches, of which about 
300,000 are annually made, cotton and woollen clotlis, 
hardware, cutlery, paper, glass, and leather. There are 
several iron foundries, and distilleries for brandy and 
absinthe ; and the trade in cattle, hides, and timber is con- 
siderable. Among the mineral products are iron, coal, 
lignite, marble, building atone, gypsum, glass-san^ and 
grindstones. Douhs is divided into the arrondissements of 
BesanQOu, Pontarlier, Baume-les-Dames, and Montbeliard, 
comprising 27 cantons and 639 communes. The capital is 
Besangon. Of the total area of 522,755 hectares (1,291,200 
acres), about 462,353 acres are arable, 299,329 under 
wood, 19,848 vineyard, 215,684 meadows, and 225,294 
heath. The population in 1872 was 291,251. 

DOUCE, Erancis (1762-1834), an English antiquarian, 
born in 1762, was the son of one of the six clerks 
of Chancery. After completing his education he entered 
his father’s office, but quitted it after a short time, and 
devoted himself to the collection and study of antiquities. 
He became a prominent member of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and maintained an active correspondence with 
most of the leading antiquaries of his day. For a time he 
held the post of keeper of manuscripts in the British 
Museum, but he was compelled to resign it owing to a 
quarrel with one of the trustees. In 1807 he published his 
Illustrations of Shakespeare and Anoient Manners (2 vols. 
8vo), which contained some curious information, along with 
a great deal of trifling criticism and mistaken interpretation 
An unfavourable notice of the work in the Edvnhirgh 
greatly irritated the author, and made him unwilling 
to venture any further publications. He contributed, how- 
ever, a considerable number of papers to the Archcsologia 
and the Gentlemen! s Magazine. In 1833 he published a 
Dissertation on the various Designs of the Dance of Death, 
the substance of which had appeared forty years before. 
He died on the 30th March 1834. By his wiU he left his 
printed books, illuminated manuscripts, coins, &c., to the 
Bodleian Library ; his own manuscript works to the British 
Museum, with directions that they should not be opened 
until 1900; and his paintings, carvings, and miscellaueous 
antiquities to Sir Samuel Meyrick, who published an 
account of them, entitled The Doucean Museum. 

DOUGLAS, the commercial capital of the Isle of Man, 
and a favourite watering-place, stands on a fine semicircular 
bay on the east coast of the island, at the junction of the 
Dhoo and Glass, in 64“ 10' N. lat, and 4“ 26' W. long. 
The older streets, as is usual with seaport towns, are ir- 
regular and narrow, but the modem ones, on terraces rising 
beyond the old town, are handsome and spacious. Among 
the public buildings may be noticed Castle Mona (now- 
converted into a hotel), the “ tower of refuge,” on a danger- 
ous rock in the bay, the court-house, the house of industry, 
the public hospital, and the theatre, which has accommo- 
dation for 1000 persons. The ancient pansh church of 
Braddan, partially rebuilt in 1773, has been replaced by a 
more modern building. There are four chapels and dis- 
trict churches— St Matthew’s, St George’s, St Barnabas’s, 
and St Thomas’s ; and theKoman Cathohcs, Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists, Congregational ists, and Scotch Pres- 
byterians have also places of worship. The salubrity of 


the climate, the peculiar characteristics of the surrounding 
scenery, and the cheapness of hving render Dougla.s a 
favourite resort. There is communication daily in summer 
•with Liverpool, Fleetwood, and Barrow, twice or thrice 
weekly with Ireland, and occasionally with Glasgow. The 
harbour is dry at low water ; but vessels drawing not more 
than 10 feet may enter during neap tides, and those draw- 
ing not more than 14 feet during spring tides. A splendid 
new pier, at which passengers can land and embark at all 
heights of tide, was erected in 1872, and a spacious pro- 
menade, inclosing the greater part of the shore, in 1876. 
The principal industries are the coasting trade and fisheries. 
Population in 1871, 13,846. 

DOUGLAS, Gawaiist or Gavin (c. 1474-1513), bishop 
of Dunkeld, and the ancient classical poet of Scotland, was 
the third son of Archibald, earl of Angus, known in Scottish 
history as Bell-the-Cat.” His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Eobert Lord Boyd, high chamberlain of Scot- 
land. The year when he was liorn has not been recorded, 
but it is almost certain that it was 1474, or the beginning 
of 1476 ; and of bis father’s seats the one most likely to 
have been his birthplace was Douglas Castle, Lanarkshire.^ 
Being intended for the church, Douglas studied at the 
university of St Andrews, where his name appears in the 
lists of alumni between 1489 and 1494. Having entered 
into holy orders, he was shortly afterwards appointed rector 
of Hauch, or Prestonkirk, and parson of Linton in East 
Lothiau.2 In 1501 he was elected dean or provost of the 
collegiate church of St Giles’s, Edinburgh, an office of 
dignity and emolument. 

In the battle of Elodden (1513), when James IV. 
and many of the Scottish nobility and ecclesiastics were 
killed, the earl of Angus lost his two eldest sous, which so 
affected him that he retired to St Mains, a leligious house 
in Galloway, where he soon after died. He was succeeded 
by his grandson, Archibald, a handsome young nobleman, 
who attracted the attention of the widowed Queen Margaret, 
sister of Henry VIII, of England, and they were married 
within eleven months after the death of the king. While 
this precipitate connection incensed the nobility and caused 
much jealousy of the Douglas family, it seemed to open 
up a way for the preferment of Gaviu Douglas. By the 
influence of the queen, Douglas was “ postulated ” by the 
Pope to the abbacy of Aberbrothocb, or Arbroath. He 
met with such opposition, however, from a rival claimant, 
that his appointment was never completed, and he was 
unable to obtain his abbacy. Douglas was next recom- 
mended by the queen to the Pope for the archbishopric of 
St Andrews, then vacant; and, relying upon the validity 
of this appointment, he attempted % force to obtain 
possession of the castle of St Andrews. He was, however, 
unsuccessful, and ultimately was passed over in favour of 
Andrew Eorman. At length, by the united influence of 
the queen and the Pope, he was nominated for the bishopric 
of Dunkeld, which shortly afterwards became vacant. 
The people were so indignant at the marriage of the 
queen with Angus that the Parliament deprived her of 
the regency of the kingdom and the charge of the young 
King James V,, and appointed the duke of Albany to be 
regent in her room. One of the first acts of the duke, who 
came from France to assume the reins of government, was 
to bring Douglas to trial for intriguing for ecclesiastical 
benefices with the queen and the pope without the sane- 

^ Brechtu has been stated as the birth-place of Douglas by Mr D. 
Black in iis history of that town (2d ed. p. 287), but no authority for 
this is quoted. 

“The authority for the former designation is Myln’a MS. Vitce 
Episcop. DwnkeM.. by misreading -which Douglas is by Bishop Sage 
called rector of Hemot, and by Dr Ir-ving and others, rector of 
Hawick. His latter designation is fo-und in the MS. of his Translation 
preserved in Trinity College, C&tabndge.— Works, i. p 173. 
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tion of Parliament He was found guilty, and put in prison 
in what he calls the “ wyndy and richt vnplesant castell 
and royk of Edinburgh,” where he continued for about a 
year. This harsh step of the duke of Albany seems to 
have brought about a feeling of sympathy for Douglas. 
He was at length set at liberty, and, to make some amends, 
the duke permitted him to be consecrated bishop of 
Dunkeld 

The marriage of the queen with the earl of Angus 
proved an unhappy one; and, in consequence of his ill- 
treatment of her, the queen separated from her husband and 
joined with the regent against the Douglases. Angim fled 
to the borders for a time; and in 1521 Ms uncle Gavin was 
deprived of his bishopric. The bishop then took shelter at 
the court of Henry VIII., but in 1522 he died of the 
plague at London, in the forty-eighth year of his age. His 
remains were interred in the Hospital Church of the Savoy. 

The works of Bishop Douglas, though not numerous, are 
important. They consist of — (1) The Police of Honour, a 
poem written in 1501, — an allegorical description of many 
gorgeous cavalcades of famous persons trooping to a magni- 
ficeut palace somewhat like Chaucer’s Temple of Fame, 
in the execution of which Douglas has displayed much 
originality of treatment; (2) Another allegorical poem 
called King Hart, or the heart of man, descriptive of 
the progress of life from youth to age ; (3) A short poem 
called Conscience; and (4) A TranslaHon of the JEneid of 
Virgl, with the supplemental book of Maphasns Vegius. 
To each book a short prologue is prefixed, of which the 
one before the 12th, 

“ 'Where splendid Douglas paints tlie "blooming May,” 
is perhaps the finest effort of his muse 

This Translation of Virgil, by which Douglas is 
best known, is a work of which Scotland will always be 
proud, as it was the first metrical translation of a classical 
author made in Biitain, and the precursor of many others, 
Although it is very diffuse, from the difficulty its author 
had in adapting the Doric language of his country to the 
purposes of translation, by the same reason it is a work of 
considerable philological value in tracing the history of the 
literary language of Scotland. Although Douglas was the 
first native writer who applied the name “ Scottis ” to the 
language he employed, he has Scotticized many Latin worcM, 
and imported many expressions from the French ; while 
his admiration of Chaucer has induced him to avail himself 
of some of the grammatical forms used by that poet. Still, 
his translation, written in the broad and widely spread 
dialect common at an early peiiod to the north of England 
and Scotland, will always form one of the most important 
landmarks in Scottish philology. In concluding it Douglas 
unfortunately took farewell of poetical composition, and 
entered the arena of political strife, as the following extract 
shows : — 

“ Thus vp my pen and iastinmentis full yore 
On Virgilha post I fix for evirmore, 

Heuir from tiiens syk mattens to discryue, 

My muse sail now be dene contempktiue 
And solitar as doith the byrd m cage 
Sen fer bywom is all my chyldis age, 

And of my dayis nere passit the h^ date 
That nature suld me grantyn, wele I wate 5 
Thus, sen I feill doun sweyand the ballance, 

Here I resigne vp yonnkeris obsernance. 

And wyil £rek my labonris euermoir 
Ynto the commoun welth and Goddia gloir.”^ 

Several early MSS. of Douglas’s Tramlation of Virgil exist 
One IS preserved in the hbrary of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
copied by his amanuensis, Matthew Geddes, from the ’bishop’s own 
papers. Two are in the library of the university of Edinburgh, 
ana one in that of the marquis of Bath at Eongleat. Of the 

1 Works, rol. it. p. 233. The last two lines occur in the BL L. 
cd. of 1553. 


printed editions one was issued by William Copland at Loudon in 
1553, one was prmted by Euddunan at Edinburgh in 1711, and 
one was presented to the members of the Bannatyne Club in 1839. 
The Palice of Honour was first printed at London by William 
Copland, without date, but probably in 1553 , aud an edition, 
prmted by “Johne Ros for Eenne Ciartens,” appeared at Edin- 
burgh in 1579, of which only two copies are known to exist This 
rare edition, was reprinted for the Bannatyne Club. The poems 
called King Hart and Conscience exist m the Maitland MS. in the 
Pepysian Library, Cambridge The works of the bishop were 
first collected and published at Edinburgh in 1874, under the 
editorship of Mr John Small, with a life prefixed, and a glossary 
appended- CJ SM.) 

DOUGLAS, Stephen Aenold (1813-1861), au 
Americau statesman, was boru at Brandon, in the State of 
Vermont, on the 23d April 1813. His father, a physician, 
died when he was still an infant, and in his youth he had 
to struggle with poverty. He was apprenticed to a cabinet- 
maker, but his health failed, aud he quitted the employment 
after a year and a half. He next studied for three years 
at the academy of Canandaigua, giving special attention in 
the latter part of his course to law. In 1833 he went west 
to seek his fortune, and settled in Jacksonsville, Illinois. 
Here he supported himself for a few months by acting as an 
auctioneer’s clerk aud keeping a school. Called to the bar 
m March 1834, he quickly obtained a large aud lucrative 
practice, aud so early as the following year was elected 
attorney-general of the State. In December 1835 he was 
elected a member of the legislature, lu 1837 he was 
appointed registrar of the land office at Springfield, and in 
December 1840 he became secretary of state of Illinois. 
He was a judge of the supreme court of Illinois from 1841 
till November 1843, when he resigned the office in order to 
stand a candidate for Congress in the Democratic interest. 
In 1837 he had failed to secure his return by a minority of 
5 in a total vote of 36,000 , on this occasion he was 
successful, being elected by a majoiity of 400. He took 
an active share in the Oregon controversy, asserting his 
unalterable determination not to “ yield up one inch of 
the Territory to Great Britain, and advocating its occupa- 
tion by a military force. He was also a leading promoter 
of the measures which resulted in the annexation of Texas 
I and in the Mexican war. Being chairman of the Territorial 
committee at first in Congress and then in the Senate, to 
which he was elected in March 1847, it fell to him to in- 
troduce the bills for admitting Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
California, and Oregon into the Union, and for organizing 
the Territories of Minnesota, Oregon, New Mexico, Utah, 
"Washington, Kansas, and Nebraska On the keenly dis- 
puted question of the permission of slavery in theTemtories, 
Douglas advocated, if he was not the first to promulgate, 
what came to be known as the popular sovereignty 
doctrine,” by wMch each territory was to be left to decide 
the matter for itself in the same manner as a State. The 
bill for organizing the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
which Douglas reported in January 1854, caused great 
popular excitement, as it repealed the Missouri compromise, 
and declared the people of “ any State or Territory ” “ free 
to form aud regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way, subject only to the constitution of the United 
States.” There was great indignation throughout the free 
states; and Douglas, as the chief promoter of the measure, 
was hanged or burned in effigy in many places. In 1852, 
and again in 1856, he was a candidate for the presidency 
in the National Democratic Convention, and though on botii 
occasions he was unsuccessful, he received strong support. 
In 1867 he distinguished himself by his vigorous opposition 
to the admission of Kansas into the Union under the 
Lecompton constitution, which he maintained to be 
fraudulent. In the following year he was engaged in a 
close and very exciting contest for the senatorship with. 
Abrhham Lincoln, who was the Eepublican candidate. The 
VII. — 48 
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popular vote was agaiust Mm, but iu the legislature vote 
he secured his return b 7 54 to 46, Douglas paid great 
attention to the local affairs of Illinois, and he was the 
chief promoter of the Illinois Central Railroad In 1860 
he was again one of the Democratic candidates for the 
presidency, and received a large popular vote, but he was 
very feebly supported in the electoral college. On the 
outbreak of the civil war he denounced secession as 
criminal, and was one of the strongest advocates of main- 
taining the integrity of the Union at all hazards. He 
delivered frequent addresses in this sense after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, and during his last illness he dictated a 
letter for publication urging all patriotic men to sustain 
the Union and the constitution He died at Chicago on 
the 3d June 1861. 

DOUR, a town of Belgium, in the province of Hainault, 
nine miles south-west of Mons, to the right of the rail- 
way from that city to Valenciennes. It owes its whole 
importance to its manufacturing industry, which includes 
iron-smelting, weaving, bleaching, and tanning, and is 
fostered by the existence in the vicinity of coal and iron 
mines Population in 1866, 8501. 

DOUSA, Janus [Jan tan dee Does] (1545-1604), 
a distinguished Dutch statesman, historian, poet, and 
philologist, the heroic defender of Leyden, was bom at 
Hoordwyck, in the province of Holland, December 6, 1545. 
Left an orphan at the age of five, he was brought up by 
his grandfather, after whose death an uncle took charge of 
him. He began his studies at Lier in Brabant, became a 
pupil of Henry Junius at Delft in 1560, and thence 
passed successively to Louvain, Douai, and Paris. Here 
he studied Greek under Peter Dorat, professor at the 
College Royal, and became acquainted with the Ohancelloi 
L’Hfipital, Tnmebus, Eonsard, and other eminent men. 
On his return to Holland in 1565 he married- His name 
stands in the list of nobles who in that year formed a 
league against Philip II. j but he does not appear to have 
taken any active part in public affairs till 1572, when he 
was sent as head of an embassy to England. Two years 
later he was intrusted with the government and defence of 
Leyden, then besieged by the Spaniards j and in tMs 
arduous post he displayed rare intelligence, fortitude, and 
practical wisdom. On the foundation of the university of 
Leyden by William I. of Orange, Dousa was appointed 
first curator, and this office he held for nearly tMrty years 
Through his friendships with foreign scholars he drew to 
Leyden many illustrious teachers and professors. After 
the assassination of William L in 1584, Dousa came 
privately to England to seek the aid of Queen Elizabeth, 
and iu the following year he was sent formally for the 
same purpose. About the same time he was appointed 
keeper of the Dutch archives, and the opportunities thus 
afforded him of literary and historical research he turned 
to good account. In 1591, being named a member of the 
States-General, he removed to the Hague Heavy blows 
fell upon bun in the deaths of his eldest son in 1597 and 
of his second son three years later. A bitterer trial still 
was the misconduct of another son. Dousa was author of 
several volumes of Latin verse and of philological notes on 
Horace, Catullus, Tibullus, Petronius Arbiter, and Plautus. 
But his principal work is the Annals of Holland, which 
first appeared in a metrical form in 1599, and was pub- 
lished in prose, under the title of JBolavics Holla/ndi^que 
Annates, in 1601. This work had been begun by his 
eldest son. Dousa also took part, as editor or contributor, 
in vanous other publications. He died at Hoordwyck, 
October 8, 1604, and was interred at the Hague ; but no 
monument was erected to his memory until 1792, when 
one of his descendants placed a tomb in his honour in the 
church of Hoordwyck. 
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DOUVILLE, Jean Baptiste (1794-c. 1837), a French 
traveller born at Hambye, in the department of Manche, 
whose asserted discoveries in Africa have in large measure 
been relegated to the region of romance. At an early period 
his imagination seems to have been fired by narratives of 
travel and adventure , and accordingly, when he fell heir 
to a wealthy relation, he at once proceeded to gratify his 
desire for personal acquaintance with foreign lands. He 
. certainly wandered far and wide , and, according to his own 
profession, he visited India, Kashmir, Khorassan, Persia, 

; Asia Minor, and many parts of Europe, After spending 
some time in Paris, and being admitted a member of the 
I Society de Geographie, he proceeded in 1826 to Brazil, 
with the intention apparently of carrying on scientific 
explorations from this purpose, however, he was diverted 
by the political circumstances of the country, and to 
replenish his funds he started business at Montevideo in 
partnership ivith a M. Laboiasifere. Towards the close of 
the following year, probably in October, after a short 
residence at Eio Janeiro, he left Brazil for the Portuguese 
possessions on the west coast of Africa, where his presence 
in March 1828 is proved by the mention made of him 
in certain letters of Castillo Branco, the governor-general 
of Loanda. In May 1831 he reappeared in France, 
claiming to have pushed his explorations into the very 
heart of Africa, as far as the 27tli degree of longitude E 
of Greenwich, or, in other words, into what is now knowu 
as the great equatorial lake region. Hia story was readily 
accepted by the Soci4t6 de Geographie at Pans, which 
hastened to recognize his services by assigning him the 
great gold medal, and appointing him their secretary 
for the year 1832. On the publication of his narrative 
— Voyage an Congo et dans VinUrieur de VAfnque Sgui- 
noxiale — ^which occupied four large volumes, and was 
accompanied by an elaborate atlas, the public enthusiasm 
might well run high. In company with his wife (a sister 
of his old Montevidean partner), and attended by about 
400 native porters, the happy traveller had advanced from 
kingdom to kingdom rather like a monarch making a 
progress through his tributary states, distributing largesses 
and receiving homage, than like a humble adventurer 
defraying his expenses from his private purse. Everything 
went smooth for a time; the interior of Africa was de- 
scribed in text books and depicted in maps according to 
the discoveries of DouviUe, but m the August number of 
the Foreign QuaHerly Review for 1832 the most sweeping 
charges of ignorauce and fraud were launched against the 
author, and this attack waa followed up in the Revve des 
Heitx Mondes for Hovember, by Thomas Lacordaire, who 
asserted that, during part of the time which he claimed to 
have spent in Africa, DouviUe had been a familiar object 
in the streets of Rio Janeiro. The tide of popular favour 
turned , and, in spite of the explanations furnished by 
DouviUe in Ma defence, 1832, and Trmte mois de vna me, 
ofii guinze mois avant et quinze mois apris mon voyage an 
Congo, 1833, the general decision was openly against him. 

I Mile. Audrun, a lady to whom he was about to be married, 
committed suicide fiom grief at the disgrace ; and, after 
vainly attempting to obtain satisfaction from Lacordaire 
by duel, the poor adventurer himself withdrew in 1833 to 
Brazil, and proceeded to make explorations in the vaUey of 
the Amazon According to Dr Gardner, in his Travels %n 
the Intearicnr of Brazil, he was murdered in 1837 on the banks 
of the Sao Francisco for charging too high for his medical 
assistance. His Brazilian manuscripts fell into the hands 
of M. S. Rang, by whom they were transmitted to M. 
Ferdinand Denis. While modern exploration has done 
nothing to support the wider pretensions of DouviUe, no 
less an authority than Captain Burton asserts that his 
descriptions of the country of the Congo are life-like and 
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picturesque; that his observations on the anthropology, 
ceremonies, customs, and maladies of the people are 
remarkably accurate ; and that even the native words 
inserted into the text of his narrative “ are for the most 
part given with unusual correctness ” 

DOUW, or Dow, Geehaud (1613-1680), a celebrated 
Flemish painter, was born at Leyden on the 7th April 
1613. His first instructor in drawing and design was 
Bartholomew Dolendo, an engraver; and he afterwards 
learned the art of glass-painting under Peter Konwhoorn. 
At the age of fifteen he became a pupil of Rembrandt, with 
whom he continued for three years From the great 
master of the Flemish school he acquired his skdl in 
colouring, and in the more subtle effects of chiaroscuro, 
and the style of Rembrandt is reflected in several of his 
earlier pictures, notably in a portrait of himself at the age 
of twenty-two, in the Bridgewater Gallery, and in the 
Blind Tobit going to meet his Son, at Wardour Castle. 
At a comparatively early pomt in his career, however, he 
had formed a manner of his own distinct from, and indeed 
in some respects antagonistic to, that of his master. Gifted 
with unusual clearness of vision and precision of manipula- 
tion, he cultivated a minute and elaborate style of treatment ; 
and probably few painters ever spent more time and pains 
on all the details of their pictures down to the most trivial 
He is said to have spent five days in painting a hand ; 
and his work was so fine that he found it necessary to | 
manufacture his own brushes. Notwithstanding the 
minuteness of his touch, however, the general effect was 
harmonious and free from stiffness, and his colour was 
always admirably fresh and transparent He was fond of 
representing subjects in lantern or candle bght, the effects 
of which he reproduced with a fidelity and skill which no 
other master has equalled. He frequently painted by the 
aid of a concave mirror, and to obtain exactness looked at 
his subject through a frame crossed with squares of silk 
thread His practice as a portrait painter, which was at 
first considerable, gradually declined, sitters being unwilling 
to give him. the time that he deemed necessary. His 
pictures were always small in size, and represented chiefly 
subjects in still b'fe. Upwards of two hundred are attri- 
buted to him, and specimens are to be found in most of 
the great public collections of Europe. His cAe/ d’ceuvre 
is generally considered to be the Woman sick of the Dropsy, 
in the Louvre. The Evening School, in the Amsterdam 
Gallery, is the best example of the candle-light scenes in 
which he excelled. In the National Gallery favourable 
specimens are to be seen in the Poulterer’s Shop and a 
portrait of himself. Douw’s pictures brought high prices, 
and It is said that President Yan Spiring of the Hague paid 
him 1000 florins a year simply for the right of pre- 
emption. Douw died in 1680. His most celebrated 
pupil was Francis Mieris. 

DOYE (Dutch, JDuyve; Danish, Due; Icelandic, Dufa^ 
German, Taube), a name which seems to he most commonly 
applied to the smaller members of the group of birds by 
ornithologists usually called Pigeons {Columboe ) ; but no 
sharp distinction can he drawn between Pigeons and Doves, 
and in general literature the two words are used almost 
indifferently, while no one species can be pointed out to 
which the word Dove, taken alone, seems to be absolutely 
proper. The largest of the group to which the name is 
applicable is perhaps the Ring-Dove, or Wood-Pigeon, also 
called in many parts of Britain Cushat and Queest [Columba 
pdlumb'us, Linn.), a very common bird throughout these 
islands and moat parts of Europe. It associates in winter 
in large flocks, the numbers of which (owing partly to the 
destruction of predacious auimals, but still more to the 
modern system of agriculture, and the growth of plantations 
in many districts that were before treeless) have of late 
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years increased enormously, so that their depredations are 
ve^ serious. In former days, when the breadth of land in 
Britain under green crops was comparatively small, these 
birds found little food in the dead season, and this scarcity 
was a natural check on their superabundance. But since 
the extended cultivation of turnips and plants of similar 
use the case is altered, and perhaps at no time of the year 
has provender become more plentiful than in winter. The 
Ring-Dove may be easily distinguished from other European 
species by its larger size, and especially by the white spot 
on either side of its neck, forming a nearly continuous 
“ring,” whence the bird takes its name, and the large 
white patches in its wings, which are very conspicuous in 
flight. It breeds several times in the year, making for its 
nest a slight platform of sticks on the horizontal bough of 
a tree, and laying therem two eggs — which, as in all the 
ColumbcB, are white. 

The Stock-Dove {G cenas of most authors) is a smaller 
species, with many of the habits of the former, but breed- 
ing by preference in the stocks of boUow trees or in rabbit- 
holes. It IS darker in colour than the Ring-Dove, without 
any white on its neck or wings, and is much less common 
and more locally distributed. 

The Rock-Dove (G. Ivoia, Temm.) much resembles the 
Stock-Dove, hut is of a lighter colour, with two black bars 
on its wings, and a white rump. In its wild state it 
haunts most of the rocky parts of the coast of Europe, from 
the Fseroes to the Cyclades, and, seldom going inland, is 
comparatively rare. Yet, as it is without contradiction the 
parent-stem of all onr domestic Pigeons, its numbers must 
far exceed those of both the former put together. In 
Egypt and various parts of Asia it is represented by what 
Mr Darwin has called “ Wild Races,” which are commonly 
accounted good “ species ” iC. schimperi, 0. affims, G. 
intermedia, G. leueonota, and so forth), though they differ 
from one another far less than do nearly all the domestic 
forms, of which more than 160 kinds that “ breed true,” 
and have been separately named, are known to exist. Yery 
many of these, if found wild, would have unquestionably 
been ranked by the best ornithologists as distinct 
“species,” and several of them would as undoubtedly have 
been placed in different genera. Tliese various breeds are 
classified by Mr Darwin^ in /cwr groups as follows ; — 

Geout I. composed of a single Eace, that of the '^Pouters,” hav- 
ing the gullet of great size, barely separated from the crop, and 
often inmted, the body and legs elongated, and a moderate biU. 
The most strongly marked subrace, the Improved English Pouter, 
IS considered to be the most distmct of all domesticated pigeons. 

Geoup II includes three Paces — (1.) “ Gamers," with along 
pointed hill, the eyes sun'oimded hy much hare skin, and the neck 
and body much elongated , (2 ) “Bunts,” with a long, massiye boll, 
and the body of OTeat size ; and (3.) “Barbs,” with a short, broad 
hm, much hare skin lound the eyes, and the skin over the nostrils 
swollen. Of the first four and of the second five suhraces are 
distinguished. 

Geoup HI. is confessedly artificial, and to it are assigned yine 
Baces • — (1 ) “Pan-tails, "remarkable for the extraordinary develop- 
ment of their tads, which may consist of as many as forty- two 
rectnces in place of the ordinary twelve; (2) “Turbits” and 
“ Owls,” with the feaUiera of the throat diverging, and a short thick 
hdl ; (3.) “Tumblers,” possessing the marvellous habit of tumhling 
haclmards during flight or, m some breeds, even on the ground, and 
having a shoit, conical biU ; (4 ) “ Fnll-hacks,” in. which the 
feathers are reversed ; and (5 ) “ Jacobins,” with the feathers of the 
neck forming a hood, and the wings and tad long. 

Geoup IY. greatly resembles the normal form, and comprises 
two i^nes (1 ) Trumpeters,” with a tuft of feathers at the base of 
the neck curlm^ forward, the face much feathered, and a viry 
peculiar voice, and (2. ) Pigeons scarcely differing in structure from 
the wild stock. 

Besides these some three or four other little-known breeds 
exist, and tbe whole number of breeds and sub-breeds 

^ The Vanaiim of Anvttuds cmd Plmta wide)’ Domestication. 
London 1868. Yol. i pp 131-224 
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almost defies computation. The difference between them 
is in many cases far from being superficial, for Mr D^win 
has shown that there if. scarcely any part of the skeleton 
which is constant, and the modifications that have been 
effected in the proportions of the head and sternal appa- 
ratus are very remarkable. Yet the proof that all these 
different birds have descended from one common stock is 
nearly certain. Here there is no need to point ont its 
bearing upon the “ Theory of Natural Selection ” which 
that eminent naturalist and Mr Wallace have rendered so 
well known. The antiquity of some of these breeds is not 
the least interesting part of the subject, nor is the use to 
which one at least of them has long been applied. The 
Dove from the earliest period in histo^ has been associated 
with the idea of a messenger (Genesis viii. 8-12), and its 
employment in that capacity, developed successively by 
Greeks, Romans, hlussulmans, and Christians, has never 
been more fully made available than in our own day, as 
witness the “ Kgeon-post established during the recent 
siege of Paris. 

Leaving, then, this interesting subject, space does not 
permit our here dwelling on various foreign species, winch, 
if not truly belonging to the genua Golnmla, are barely 
separable therefrom. Of these examples may be found in 
the Indian, Ethiopian, and Neotropical Regions. Still less 
can we here enter upon the innumerable other forms, though 
they may be entitled to the name of “ Dove,” which are 
to be found in almost every part of the world, and nowhere 
more abundantly than in the Australian Eegion. Mr Wal- 
lace {liiSf 1865, pp. 365-400) considers that they attain 
their maximum development in the Papuan Subregion, 
where, though, the land-area is less than one-sixth that of 
Europe, more than a guarter of all the species (some 300 in 
number) known to exist are found — owing, he suggests, 
to the absence of forest-haunting and fruit-eating Mam- 
mals. 

It would, however, be impossible to coijclade this article 
without noticing a small group of birds to which in some 
minds the name Dove will seem especially applicable. 
This is the group containing the Turtle-Doves — •the time- 
honoured emblem of tenderness and conjugal love. The 
common Turtle-Dove of Europe {Turtur mritvs) is one of 
those species which is gradually extending its area. In 
England, not much more than a century ago, it seems to 
have been chiefly, if not solely, known in the southern and 
western counties. Though in the character of a straggler 
Only, it now reaches the extreme north of Scotland, and is 
perhaps nowhere more abundant than in many of the mid- 
land and eastern counties of England On the continent 
the same thing has been observed, though indeed not so 
definitely j and this species has within the last twenty 
years or so appeared as a casual visitor within the Arctic 
Circle, The probable causes of its extensiou cannot here 
be discussed j and there is no need to dwell upon its graceful 
form and the delicate harmony of its modest colouring, for 
they are proverbial. The species is migratoiy, reaching 
Europe late m April and retiring m September. Another 
species, and one perhaps better known from being commonly 
kept in confinement, is that called by many the Collared 
or Rarbary Dove (IT, nsori-us) — the second English name 
probably indicating that it was by way of that country 
that it was brought to us, for it is not an African birA 
This IS distinguished by its cream-coloured plumage and 
black necklace. Some uncertainty seems to exist about 
its original home, but it is found from Constantinople to 
India, end is abundant in the Holy Land, though there a 
third species (T. senegalm&ii) also occurs, which Canon 
Triatiam thinks is the Turtle-Dove of Scripture, (a. n.) 

DOVER (the ancient Dubris), principal cinque port of 
England, is situated close to the South Eoreland, 72 miles 


from London, in a main valley of the chalk hills correspond- 
ing with the oppo&ite cliffs between Calais and Boulogne. Its 
dominant object is the castle, on the east heights. Within 
its walls stands the Roman pharos, the Romano-British 
fortress church, remaiaing not only m siU, but (excepting 
roof) integrally in statu qiio, forming a primitive Christian 
relic, unique in Christendom , some remains of the Saxon 
fort; and the massive keep and subsidiary defences of 
Norman building. These ancient works provide for a 
garrison of 758 ; but they are now covered by the superior 
site of Port Burgoyne, a position of great strength for 221 
men. The western heights, where is still the foundation 
of a cousort Roman pharos, form a circuit of elaborate 
fortifications, with provision for 3010 troops. Between 
these, and stretching inland, lies the town, of which the 
following are the principal features, 1. The harbour, once 
at the eastern, is now at the western extremity, — its three 
considerable basins being fit for mail steamers and ordinary 
trading vessels. 2. The admiralty pier is a massive struc- 



ture of solid concrete and masonry extending about one- 
third of a mile into the sea, affording lee and landing 
accommodation for vessels of almost any burthen, made for 
ultbnate connection by break- water with a horn east of the 
castle, so inclosing the bay as a vast harbour, 3. The 
visitors’ quarter consists of ranges of good houses along the 
length of the seaboard and elsewhere, notably a fine 
elevation newly built on a western spur of the Castle Hill. 
4, Of old Dover, within its walls and gates, but little 
remains, except a remnant of the Saxon collegiate church 
of the canons of St Martin, and the parish church of St 
Mary the Virgin — ^rebuilt and enlarged in 1843-44, but 
preserving the three bays of the Anglo-Saxon church, with 
its western narthex, on which had been superimposed the 
Norman tower, atiH presenting its rich front to the street. 6. 
A later Norman church stands under the Castle Hill, which 
has been partially restored, but its parochial status trails- 
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fcrred to the new parish church of St James. There aie 
two other modern churches — Holy Trinity and Christ- 
church, and, further up the valley, the parish church of 
Charlton (originally Norman )and Buckland (Early English), 
which, including the Castle Church, completes the former 
number of seven for the town. There are also 13 chapels 
of nonconformist woiship, representing most denomina- 
tions, and placed in various paits of the borough. 6. The 
remains of the once (12th century) splendid foundation of 
St hfartin’s priory include the great gate, the house 
refectory with campanile, and the spacious strangers’ 
refectory, lately converted into the college school-room. 
7. Just across the High Street stand the tower and 
truncated fabric of the noble hall of the hospital Maison 
Dieu, founded (13th century) for the reception of pilgrims 
of all nations, long used as a Crown victualling office, hut 
latterly x>iirchased by the corporation and adapted for a 
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town hall, with prison cells as basements, and other prison 
buildings annexed, the former chapel of the society serving 
now as a court of sessions. 8. The ground work of around 
(Holy Sepulchre) church of the Templars is on the opposite 
heights, approaching the citadel 9. Among the centres 
of educational work are a proprietary college, occupying the 
site and remaining buildings of St Martin’s Priory, for a 
cheap but sound education of town boys, and for 
boarders in the masters’ houses, and also a strong array of 
national schools, worked up to a high mark, according to 
H. M. Inspectors’ reports, and providing means for a good 
practical education of about 3400 children. In physical 
conditions the place is exceptionally healthy, the registrar- 
general’s returns showing them in some years to be little 
below those of the Malvern Hills. The steep shore and 
open downs make it agreeable for bathing and summer 
resort; and it has constant sea-going interest from the Con- 
tinental mail service, and the course of vessels up and 
down channel lying within two miles of the shore. 
Objects of interest within easy reach are — the S Foreland 
electric light-houses; the (florid Norman) church of St 
Margaret’s ; the Templars’ Manor, Ewell ; St Eadigund’s 
Abbey ; the Preceptory of Knights of St John, Swin^eld , 
rich Norman votive chapel, Barfreystone. There are two 
lines of railway to London — one traversing the Weald of 
Kent, the other following the old Homan road, via Canter- 
bury and Rochester. Dover returns 2 members to Parlia- 
ment, and is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 
councillors. The area of the borough is 1262 acres. 
Population (1871), 28,590. 

DOYER, a city of the United States, capital of Strafford 
county. New Hampshire, situated on the Cocheco, a 
tributary of the Piscataqua, at a railway junction twelve 
miles north-west of Portsmouth. It has eight churches, a 
high school, a city hall, and a public library , and the 
water-power furnished by the falls of the Cocheco 
encourages its industrial activity, the principal results of 
which are prints and other cotton goods to the valne of 
upwards of .£200,000 annually, woollens, leather, boots 
and shoes, hats, oil-cloth, sand-paper, iron and brass wares, 
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and carriages. The town was founded in 1623, and 
received its city charter in 1855. Population in 1870, 
9294. 

DOVER, a town of the United States, the capital of 
Delaware, on St Jones river, 9 miles inland from Delaware 
Bay, and 48 miles south of Wilmington. It is a regular 
brick-built place, with broad, well-shaded streets, has a 
State house, a court-house, six chinches, an academy, and 
several other public buildings, and cariies on a brisk trade 
in preserved fruits Population in 1870, 1906, of whom 
501 were people of colour. 

DOVER, George Jajies Welbore Agar Ellis, Baron 
(1797-1833), born on the 14th January 1797, was the 
eldest son of the second Viscount Clifden. He was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1818 he was 
returned to Parliament as member for Heytesbury. He 
afterwards represented Seaford (1820), Liidgershall (1826), 
and Oakhampton (1830). In party politics he took little 
interest ; but he was a zealous and enlightened advocate 
in Parliament and elsewhere of state encouragement being 
given to the cause of hterature and the fine arts. In 1824 
he was the leading promoter of the grant of £57,000 for 
the purchase of Mr Angerstein’s collection of pictures, 
which formed the foundation of the National Gallery. On 
the formation of Lord Grey’s administration, in November 
1830, he was appointed chief commissioner of woods and 
forests. The post was one for which his tastes well fitted 
him, but he was compelled by delicate health to resign it 
after two months’ occupancy. In June 1831, during the 
lifetime of his father, he was raised to the House of Lords 
under the title of Baron Dover. His services to the cause 
of learning and the fine arts, as well as his own distinction as 
an author, led in 1832 to his election to the presidency of 
the Royal Society of Literature. He died on the 10th 
July 1833. Lord Dover’s literary works were chiefly his- 
torical, and included Thi True Histoj'y of the Iron MasTcy 
extracted frmn Documents in the French Archives (1826), 
Historical Inquiries respecting the Gharacter of Clarendon 
(1827), and aXi/c of Frederick the Great (1831). He also 
edited the Ellis Correspondence and Walpolds Letters to Sir 
Horace Mann. He left in manuscript a volume written 
for the instruction of his son, which was published 
posthumously under the title Lives of the Most Eminent 
Sovereigns of Modern Europe. A fourth edition of this 
work appeared in 1853. 

DOW, Loeenzo (1777-1834), an American preacher, 
noted for his eccentricities of dress and manner, was horr^ 
at Coventry, Connecticut, US., October 16, 1777. He 
received hut a limited education, and was much troubled 
in his youth by religious perplexities , but he ultimately 
joined the Methodists, and was appointed a preacher (1799)., 
The same year, however, his official 'connection with that 
body ceased, and he came over to preach to the Catholics 
of Ireland. He attracted great crowds to hear and see 
him, and was often persecuted as well as admired. Ha 
also visited England, introduced the system of camp meet- 
ings, and thus led the way to the formation of the Primitiva 
Methodist Society. These visits were repeated in 1805. 
Dow’s enthusiasm sustained him through the incessant 
labours of more than thirty years, during which he preached 
in almost all parts of the United States. His later efforts 
were chiefly directed against the Jesuits. His Foleaiicai 
WorTcs were published in 1814. Among his other writings 
aa:e The Stranger m Charleston, or the Tidal and Confession 
of Lorenzo Dow (1822), A Short Account of a Long Travel 
(1823), and the History of a Cosmopolite. He died 
February 2, 1834. 

DOWLETABAD, a city and fortress of India, in the 
north-western corner of the Nizam’s Dominions, near one 
of the nght-hand tributaries of the Godavery. Though 
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stil] the centre of an administrative district, the city has 
sank into comparative insignificance since the rise of 
Aurangabad, about ten miles to the east ; hut the fortress 
remains, from its natural position, one of the most remark- 
able in the country. It occupies the conical top of a gjreat 
granite rock, which rises abruptly from the plain to a height 
of at least 300 feet, and is encompassed at the foot by a 
ditch upwards of 30 feet wide. The only means of access 
to the summit is afforded by a narrow bridge, with passage 
for not more than two men abreast, and a long gallery, 
excavated m the rock, which has for the most part a very 
gradual upward slope, hut about midway is intercepted by 
a steep stair, the top of which is covered by a grating 
destined in time of war to form the hearth of a huge firs 
kept burning by the garrison above. In spite, however, of 
its natural strength and its various artificial defences, the 
fortress has frequently been taken. When about the year 
1203 the Mahometans invaded this part of the Deccan, 
Deogurh, as the city was then called, was the wealthy 
residence of a powerful rajah. In 1306 it was occupied by 
Mallek Naib, the emperor of Delhi’s general ; and in the 
early part of the same century Mahomet III, in his anxiety ' 
to make it the capital of his kingdom and worthy of its 
new name of Dowletahad, or Abode of Prospeiity, 
endeavoured, but in vain, to cause a wholesale transmigra- 
tion of the inhabitants of Delhi About the year 1 595 it 
surrendered to Ahmed Mizam, shah of Ahmadnagarj and 
on the fall of his dynasty it was taken possession of by 
Mallek Amber, an Abyssinian slave. His successors 
reigned till 1634:, when it was taken by the Moguls, who 
transferred the seat of government to Aurungahad. In 
the 18th century it passed into the possession of Hisam el 
Mnlk. 

DOWH, a maritime county of Ii eland, in the province 
of Ulster, occupying the most easterly part of the island, 
is bounded N". by the county Antrim and Belfast Lough, 
E. and S. by the Irish Sea, and W by the county Armagh. 
Its area, including Ballymacarret, a suburb of Belfast 
(1670 acres), covers 967 square miles, or 612,409 acres. 
The coast-line is very irregular, and is indented by several 
loughs and bays. The largest of these is Strangford 
Lough, a fine sheet of water studded with 260 islets, 54 of 
which have names, and all of which are finely wooded or 
nch in pasturage. The lough runs for ten miles north- 
wards, and the ancient castles and ruined abbeys on the 
islets render the scene one of singular interest and beauty. 
Further south Dundrum Bay foims a wider expanse of 
water. In the south-west Carlmgford Lough separates the 
county from Louth. On its north-east shore lies the village 
of Eosstrevor, now the resort of invalids from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. 

MouMains . — Between Strangford and Carlingford loughs 
the county is occupied by a range of hills known in its 
south-western portion as the Mourne Mountains, which give 
rise to the four principal rivers — the Bann, the Lagan, the 
Annacloy, and the Jfewry. The highest peak in the 
Mourne range is named Slieve Donard, It is 2796 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is exceeded only by one 
peak, Lugduff, in the Wicklow range, and the higher reeks 
in Killarney, 

Springs . — Down is celebrated for its holy wells and 
mineral springs. The chalybeate are more numerous than 
the sulphurous, but both abound. There are springs at 
Ardmillan, Granshaw, Dundounell, Magheralin, Dromore, 
Newry, Banbridge, and Tierkelly. The Struel springs, a 
mile south-east of the town of Downpatrick, are celebrated 
for their healing properties. Fifty years ago they were 
regarded as possessing not only chemical wealth in rare 
abundance, hut miraculous powers; aud the decline of 
public credulity in the latter was coincident with the failure 
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of the former To this day, however, the wells, which are 
four in number, are visited, and certain religious observances 
maintained, sometimes for a week. Circuits on the knees 
are made round the wells ; and amongst the ignorant the 
reputation of the sacred waters remains unimpaired. 

The scenery of the county is pleasantly diversified, the 
people are intelligent and comparatively well educated, the 
landed proprietors are resident, and there is a thriving in- 
dependence which may be looked for in vain outside the 
province of Ulster, 

Minerals . — There are several quarries of fine sandstone. 
The best is that on Scrabb Hill, near Newtownards, where 
a very close-grained, clear-coloured, and hard and durable 
stone is raised. Limestone is not very general Hear 
Comber, on the shores of Strangford Lough, is a very hard 
and sparkling kind of reddish granular limestone. Bat 
the greatest magazine of this rock is in the vicinity of 
Moira, where the stone lies very near the surface. Granite 
occurs in many places in detached masses, but the great 
body of it is confined to the southern and western regions, 
chiefly in the Mourne Mountains. Crystals of topaz and 
' beryl are found in the granite of Slieve Donard, Indica- 
tions of lead have been discovered near Castlewellan, 
KiUough, Newtownards, and Warrenpoint ; and traces of 
copper in the Mourne Mountains near Eosstrevor. 

Soil . — The predominating soil is a loam of little depth, 
in most places intermixed with considerable quantities of 
stones of various sizes, but differing materially in character 
according to the nature of the subsoil. Clay is mostly 
confined to the eastern coast, and to the northern parts of 
Castlereagh. Of sandy soil the quantity is small ; it occurs 
chiefly near Dundmm. Moor grounds are mostly confined 
to the skirts of the mountains. Bogs, though frequent, 
are scarcely sufficient to furnish a supply of fuel to the 
population. 

According to Owners of Land Eeturn (1876), there 
were, in 1876, 3605 separate proprietors, holding a 
total area of 608,214 acres, valued at 66776,518. The 
number of owners of less than 1 acre numbered 1460, or 
40|- per cent., that of all Ulster being 48 per cent The 
average size of the holdings was 168| acres, and the 
average value per acre was £1, 5s. 6^d, as against 23 9 J 
acres and 15s. 8|d. respectively for Ulster. As in the 
neighbouring counties of Antrim and Armagh, the value 
of the land in Down is considerably higher than that 
of the rest of the province. Eighteen proprietors held 
upwards of 6000 acres each, and among them an aggregate 
extent equal to 48|- per cent, of the total area, — the prin- 
ciple holders being i — Marquis of Downshire (Hillsborough), 
64,356 acres; the Kilmerley Trustees, 37,454 ; Earl of 
Annesley (Castlewellan), 23,567 ; Marquis of Londonderry 
(Hewtownards), 23,554; Colonel W. B, Forde (Seaforde), 
19,882 , Earl Dufferin (Clandeboy), 18,238, Hon. E. 
Meade's trustees (Dromore), 13,492; R. N. Batt (Belfast), 
12,010 ; and Lord A. E, Hill-Trevor, 10,940. 

Agricvlture . — Of the total area of the county, which is 
610,740 acres (exclusive of Ballymacarret), there are 
339,541 acres under tillage, 187,604 in pasture, and 12,027 
under wood. Although comparisons as to yields of crops 
between different periods is now fallacious, inasmuch as the 
increased and increasing importation of wheat into Ireland 
has altered the system of agriculture, it may he mentioned 
that, while m five years the cultivation of wheat has fallen 
from 244,451 acres to 119,597 in Ireland, during the same 
period in Down the decrease was from 32,734 acres to 
21,272 There are many landed proprietors who hold 
large tracts in their own hands. The great bulk of the 
labouring population is orderly and industrious. Their 
dwellings are better constructed and furnished than, those 
for a similar class in other parts of Ireland. The pro- 
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cesses of agriculture, owing in a great degree to the ex- 
ample set by the resident gentry, are skilfully carried on. 
The land is well cultivated. The farms are in some dis- 
tricts small, but the effect of emigration has been to con- 
solidate the holdings 

The breed of horses is an object of much attention, and 
some of the best racers in Ireland have been bred in this 
county. The native breed of sheep, a small hardy race, is 
confined to the mountains The various other kinds of 
sheep have been much improved by judicious crosses from 
the best breeds. Hogs are reared in great numbers, chiefly 
for the Belfast market, where the large exportation occa- 
sions a constant demand for them, hams of very superior 
quality being prepared in that town. 

The following figures give the acreage of the principal 
crops and the numbers of five stock raised in the years 187 3 
and 1876 respectively ; — 


1873 

1876 

Wheat, 

24,783 

21,272 

Oats 

118,342 

119,857 

Potatoes 

53,266 

52,273 

Turnips 

21,117 

20,973 

Flax 

27,093 

23,612 

1873 

1876 

Hoises 
and mnles 

32,183 

31,875 

CatUe 

146,971 

143,832 

Sheep 

75,406 

68,968 

Pigs 

32,827 

51,327 

Goats. 

11,434 

11,227 


Along with Tyrone, the county grows the largest extent 
of flax in Ireland, and the largest extent of the other cereals 
of any county in Ulster. In live stock Down possesses a 
greater number of horses than any other Irish county with 
the exception of Cork. 

Fislieries . — ^These are not developed as they might be 
The Kilkeel herring fishery realized £4:203 in 1871, £6200 
in 1872, £13,349 m 1873, £6000 in 1874, and £1360 in 
1875. There are fishing stations at Donaghadee, Strang- 
ford, Newcastle, and Carlingford , the total number 
of vessels in 1876 was 678, and of men and boys 2537. 
In 1850 there were 1468 vessels and 4640 hands 

Administration . — ^The county is divided into 14 baronies, 
70 parishes, and 1258 town-lands. It forms part of the 
united dioceses of Down, Connor, and Dromore; and it 
belongs to the military district of Belfast. The assizes are 
held at Downpatrick j quarter sessions at Banbridge, 
Downpatrick, Hillsborough, Newry, and Newtownards , 
and there are 26 petty sessions districts. The poor-law 
unions of Downpatrick, Kilkeel, and Newtownards are 
wholly within the county, and those of Banbridge and 
Newry partly in Down and partly in Armagh. The total 
sum expended iu poor-law administration in 1875 was 
£21,076, and the average daily number of paupers 1280. 
The county prison and infirmary are in Downpatrick, but 
the county lunatic asylum is iu Belfast. Down returns 4 
members to Parliament — 2 for the county at large, 1 for 
Downpatrick, and 1 for Newry. Portions of the boroughs 
of Belfast and Lisburn are in Down county, but they are 
regarded more properly as parts of Antrim and Armagh 
respectively. Previous to the Act of Union Down returned 
14 members to the Irish Parliament — 2 for the county at 
large, and 2 each for the boroughs of Bangor. Downpatrick, 
HiUshorough, Newry, Newtownards, and Killyleagh. 

Population . — ^The general decrease of population in the 
province of Ulster between the census of 1861 and that 
of 1871 indicates a percentage of 8f, whQe that of this 
county amounts to 13^. This decrease may he ascribed in 
some part to the migration of the people to Belfast and the 
neighbouring manufacturing towns, as well as to the 
emigration to foreign countries. In 1851, the iuhabitants 
of Down (exclusive of the part of Belfast) numbered 
320,817; in 1861, 299,302 ; and in 1871, 277,294, 
of whom 130,457 were mdes and 146,837 females. 

At the last census it appeared that 3 If per cent, 
belonged to the Koman Catholic persuasion, the numbers 
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being— Catholics, 88,003 ; Episcopalians, 60,868 ; Presby- 
terians, 116,017 ; and others, 12,406 There were at the 
same time 140,886 persons of five years aud upwards who 
could read and write, 57,140 who could read but could 
not write, and 45,792 who were illiterate. There were 20 
superior schools in the county, aud 527 primary schools. 

The following are the principal towns : — Newtownards, 
population 9562 ; Banbridge, 6600, Downpatrick, 4155, 
Holywood, 3573 ; Gilford, 2720 ; Bangor, 2560 ; Dromore^ 
2408 ; Donaghadee, 2226 , Comber, 2006 ; Portaferry 
1938 , Kathfriland, 1827 ; Warrenpoint, 1806 ; Killy- 
leagh, 1772 ; Kilkeel, 1338 ; and Ballyuahinch, 1225. 
Newry, partly in Down and partly in Armagh county, has 
a population of 14,213. 

History and Antiquities. — From the period of the English 
settlement to the Irish revolt in 1333, Down formed two 
counties, Newtownards in the north aud Down in the south. 
The English settlers at that time were driven into the 
maritime baronies of Ards, Lecale, and Mourue, of which 
they in part retained possession The remainder of the 
district fell into the hands of Irish families, the O’Neals of 
Claudehoy, the MacArtaus, MacRorys, and MacGinnises, 
whose possessions, however, reverted to the crown on the 
attainder of Shane O’Neal, in the latter half of the 16th 
century ; but having afterwards submitted to the Govern- 
ment, they received hack their former estates. In 1602 
the O’Neal estates were again forfeited, and granted to Sir 
Hugh Montgomery and Mr Hamilton, who planted Scottish 
colonies on the land. The estates of the remaining old 
Irish and Anglo-Norman families were mostly forfeited in 
the rebelhon of 1641, or subsequently at the Revolution. 

The county is not wanting in interesting remains. At 
Shdderyford, near Dundrum, there is a group of ten or 
twelve piUar stones m a circle, about 10 ten feet in height. 
A very curious cairn on the summit of Slieve Crooh is 80 
yards m circumference at the base and 50 at the top, where 
IS a platform on which cairns of various heights are found 
standing. The village of Anadom is famed for a cairn 
covering a cave which contams ashes and human bones. 
Cromlechs, or altars, are numerous, the most remarkable 
being the Giant’s Ring, which stands on the summit of a 
hill near the borders of Antrim. This altar is formed of 
an unwrought stone 7 feet long by 6|- broad, xestmg in an 
inclined position on nide pillars about 3 feet high This 
solitary landmark is in the centre of an iuclosure about a 
third of a mile in circumference, formed of a rampart about 
20 feet high, and broad enough atop to permit two persons 
to ride abreast. Near Downpatrick is a rath, or mound of 
earth, three-quarters of a mile in circumference, its exterior 
consisting of three artificial ramparts, the largest of which 
is 30 feet broad. In its vicinity are the ruins of Saul 
Abbey, said to have been founded by St Patrick, and 
Inch Abbey, founded by Sir John de Gourcy in 1 180. The 
number of monastic rums is also considerable. The most 
ancient and celebrated is the abbey or cathedral of Down- 
patrick, supposed to have been founded by St Patrick soon 
after his arrival here iu 432, aud said to contain his 
remains, together with those of St Columba aud St Bridget. 
It was restored in 1790, when the adjoinmg round tower 
was taken down. (e. t. l.) 

DOWNPATRICK, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough and market-town of Ireland, capital of the county 
of Down, 18 miles S.E. of Belfast, and 74 N.N.E. of 
Dublin, Downpatrick hes in a valley formed by hiUs of 
some elevation, near the south-west extremity of Strangford 
Lough, and is divided into the English, Irish, and Scotch 
quarters. It consists of four main streeta meeting near the 
centre, the principal of which are the Irish and English 
streets. In the former all business is carried on; the 
latter is well built, and contams neat private residences. 
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Tie principal buildings are the cathedral church of the 
diocese, the parish church, Roman Catholic chapel, two 
Presbyterian and two Methodist meeting-houses, diocesan 
school, county court-house, prison, alms-houses, two branch 
banks, barracks, infirmary, and fever hospital. A small 
trade is carried on at Strangford Lough by means of vessels 
of 100 tons, which discharge at Quoil quay, about a mile 
from the town, but vessels of larger tonnage can discharge 
at a steamboat quay built lower down the Quoil. The 
imports are principally iron, coal, salt, and timber j the 
exports — barley, oats, cattle, pigs, and potatoes. The linen 
manufacture is also carried on. The County Down Railway 
connects the town with the other trading centres, and a 
line specially constructed in 1863 connects it with the port 
of Donaghadee. Brewing, tanning, and soap-making give 
considerable employment. The Down corporation races 
are very popular, and are regarded as a meetiug for the 
province. The parliamentary borough, which returns one 
member to Parliament, had in 1871 a population of 4155, 
with an area of 1486 acres ; the area of this town is 278 
acres, population 3621. 

D020L0GY, a hymn in praise of the Almighty. The 
name is often applied to the Trisagion, or “ Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” the scriptural basis of which is found in Isaiah vi. 
3 ; to the Hallelujah of several of the Psalms and of Rev. 
XIX.; and to the last clause of the Lord’s Prayer according 
to Saint Matthew, which critics ate generally agreed in 
regarding as an interpolation. It is used, however, more 
definitely as the designation of two hymns distinguished by 
liturgical writers as the Greater and Lesser Doxologies 
The ongin and history of these it is impossible to trace 
fully. The germ of both is to be found in the Gospels ; 
the first words of the Greater Doxology, or Gloria m 
Excdsisj being taken from Luke iL 14, and the form of the 
Lesser Doxology, or Gloria Fatri, having been in all pro- 
bability first suggested by Matt xxviii 19. The Greater 
Doxology, in a form approximating to that of the English 
prayer-book, is given in the Apostolical Gonstitutwiis (vii 
47). This is the earliest record of it, unless, indeed, the 
Apostolical Gonstitutiom be taken to be of a later date than 
the Alexandrine Codex, where the hymn also occurs. 
Alcuin attributes the authorship of the Latin form — the 
Gloria in Excelsis — to St Hilary of Poitiers (died 368), 
but this is at best only a plausible conjecture. The 
quotations from the hymn in the De firgmitate of 
Athanasius, and in Chrysostom {Horn. 69 in Matth.), 
include only the opening words (those from St Luke’s 
gospel), though the passage in Athanasius shows by an 
et ccefera that only the commencement of the hymn is 
given. These references indicate that the hymn was used 
in private devotions ; as it does not appear in any of the 
earliest liturgies, whether Eastern or Western, its introduc- 
tion into the public services of the church was probably of 
a later date than has often been supposed. Its first intro- 
duction into the Roman liturgy is due to Pope Symmachus 
(498-614), who ordered it to he sung on Sundays and 
festival days. The Mozarahic liturgy provides for its 
eucharistic use on Sundays and festivals. In these and 
other early liturgies the Greater Doxology occurs imme- 
diately after the commencemeut of the service; in the 
English prayer-book it is introduced at the close of the 
communion office, but it does not occur in either the 
morning or evening service. The Lesser Doxology, or 
Gloria Pafii, combines the character of a creed with that 
of a hymn. In its earliest form it ran simply — “ Glory 
be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
world without end. Amen,” or Glory be to the Father, in 
or by the Son, and by the Holy Ghost.” Until the rise 
of the Anan heresy these forms were probably regarded as 
indifferent, both being equally capable of an orthodox 
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interpretation. When the Arians, however, finding the 
second form more consistent with their views, adopted it 
persistently and exclusively, its use was naturally discoun- 
tenanced by the Catholics, and the other form became the 
symbol of orthodoxy To the influence of the Ariau heresy 
13 also obviously due tbe addition of the clause — “ as it 
was in tbe beginning, is now, and ever shall be,” the use of 
which was, according to some authorities, expressly 
enjoined by the Council of Nicsea. There is no sufficient 
evidence of this, but there exists a decree of the second 
Council of Yaison (529), asserting its use as already estab- 
lished in the East propter hcereticorum astutiam, and order- 
ing its adoption throughout the churches of the West. In 
the Western Church the Gloria Fatri is repeated at the 
close of every psalm, in the Eastern church at the close of 
the last psalm. 

DOYEH, Gabkiel Francois (1726-1806), an eminent 
French painter, was born at Paris in 1726. His passion 
for art prevailed over his father’s wish, and he became in 
his twelfth year a pupil of Yanloo. Making rapid progress, 
he obtained at twenty the grand prize, and in 1748 set 
out for Rome. He studied the works of Annibale Caracci, 
Cortona, Giulio Romano, and Michelangelo, tben visited 
Maples, Venice, Bologna, and other Italian cities, and in 
1755 returned to Paris At first unappreciated and 
disparaged, he resolved by one grand effort to conquer a 
reputation, and in 1758 he exhibited his Death of Yirgmia. 
It was completely successful, and procured him admission 
to the Academy. Among his greatest works are reckoned, 
— ^the Miracle des Ardents, painted for the church of St 
Genevieve at St Roch (1773) , the Triumph of Thetis, for 
the chapel of the Invalides ; and the Death of St Louis, for 
the chapel of the Military School. In 1776 he was 
appointed professor at the Academy of Painting. Soon 
after the beginning of tbe Revolution he accepted the 
invitation of Catherine II. and settled at St Petersburg, 
where he was loaded with honours and rewards. He died 
there June 5j 1806, 

DRACO, a celebrated Athenian legislator who flourished 
in tbe 7tb century b.c. By a strange irony of fate bis 
name has passed into a proverb for an inexorable lawgiver, 
whose laws were written with blood and not with ink. 
Modern Greek historians, such as Thirlwall, Grote, and 
Curtius, have clearly shown that such a character is an 
utter perversion of fact. Of Draco’s famous code not a 
single line remains, and all we know of it is derived from 
a few scattered notices occurring mostly in late Greek 
authors. Of these the most important is a passage in 
Plutarch’s life of Solon. After stating that Solon abolished 
the whole of Draco’s legislation, except in cases of murder, 
on account of its harshness and severity, Plutarch adds by 
way of commentary — ‘‘Forfor nearly all crimes there was the 
same penalty of death. The man who was convicted of idle- 
ness, or who stole a cabbage or an apple, was liable to 
death no less than the robber of temples or the murderer.” 
To the same effect is a traditional saying of Draco by which 
he justified the rigour of his laws. The least offence, he 
said, seemed to him deserving of death, and he could devise 
no greater for the worst crime. It is obvious that the 
statement of Plutarch is not meant to be accepted as a 
hteral statement of fact, and it is probable that to the moat 
bloodthirsty of Draco’s laws parallels might be quoted from 
English statutes against vagrancy and theft. All that 
Draco did was to put in writing the customary laws of his 
time and nation. It was natural that these laws, the 
growth of a rude and primitive age, should strike writers 
of the Augustan age as indiscriminative and inhuman. 
That he made no change in the constitution of Athens we 
have the express testimony of Aristotle. The judicial 
changes which he effected, so far from aggravating, all 
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tended to mitigate tte severity of early Athenian law. 
Before his time all cases of homicide were tned hy the 
AreopagnSj and we are justified in inferring that death was , 
the universal penalty. To Draco is generally attributed ! 
the establishment of the e^erot, a body of fifty-one elders, 
who sat in four different courts, — one for cases of accidental 
homicide, a second for justifiable homicide, a third for cases 
where another homicide had been committed abroad by a 
prisoner who had been banished by one of the above-named 
courts, and a fourth for cases of deodand. Such an insti- 
tution is of itself enough to explode the traditional concep- 
tion of Draco, and we may now proceed to discuss the true 
character of his legislation. At Athens, as at Eome, the 
kings were the depositaries and administrators of law. 
With the extinction of the regal power this prerogative 
passed into the hands of the aristocracy as represented by 
the archons. It was in the nature of things that such a 
monopoly should he abused. Tbe remedy for this abuse 
which tbe commons sought was a published code of laws. 
It was attamed at Eome by tbe law of tbe Twelve Tables, 
and at Athens by the code of Draco, 621 bc. In both 
cases the promulgated law was merely an enunciation of 
existing customs. Such was the work of Draco. Of his 
life we know absolutely nothing with the exception of a 
most improbable story related by Suidas. In Snidas’s 
Lexicon, under tbe word “ Draco, ” we are told that he 
composed his code in his old age, and was smothered to 
death in the theatre at iEgina with the caps, chitons, and 
cloaks which were thrown at him by an enthusiastic 
audience. The only value of the story is that it may show 
the feelings with which he was regarded by the commons 
of his own day. 

DEAGON' {Spdxwv, sharp-sighted), the name given by 
the ancients to a fabulous monster represented by them 
as a huge winged lizard or serpent. They regarded it as 
the enemy of mankind, and its overthrow is made to figure 
among the greatest exploits of the gods and heroes of 
heathen mythology. A dragon watcfa^ the garden of the 
H^perides, and its destruction formed one of the seven 
iabomrs of Hercules, Its existence does not seem to have 
been called in question by the older naturalists, figures of the 
dragon appearing in the works of Gesner and Aldrovandi, 
and even specimens of the monster — evidently formed 
artificially of portions of various animals — having been ex- 
hibited. The only creatures ever known to have existed, 
at all comparable to this imaginary monster, are tbe Ptero- 
dactyls, remains of which are found in the Liassic and Oolitic 
formations. These were huge reptiles, provided with true 
wings somewhat resembling those of bats The name 
“ dragon ” is now applied to a highly interesting, but very 
harmless, group of small flying lizards forming the genus 
Draco, belonging to the Agamidos, a family of Saurian 
Eeptiles. They inhabit India and the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago, aud 18 species of them are known. They are 
small creatures, measuring about 10 inches long, including 
the tail, which in some cases is more than half of the entire 
lengtL The head is small, and the throat is provided 
wiA three*pouche8 which are spread out when they lie on 
the trunks of trees. They are, however, chiefly remarkable 
for the wing-like cutaneous processes with which their sides 
are provid^ and which are extended and supported by 
greatly elongated ribs. These form a sort of parachute by 
which the animals axe enabled to glide from branch to 
branch of the trees on which they r^ide, but, being 
altogether independent of the fore limbs, they cannot be 
regaled as true wings, nor do they enable the lizard to fly, 
but merely to make extensive leaps. When not in use they 
are folded by tbe side after the manner of a fan, and the 
dragon can then walk or run with considerable agility. They 
also use then wing-like expansions in clasping the branch® 
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of trees, where they are fond of lying basking in the sun, 
and feeding on whatever insect may come in their way. 
When threatened with danger they are said to feign 
death. 

DEAGON-FLY (German, Wasserjungfer , Swedish, 
Trolhlanda ; Danish, Guldsmed, Dutch, ScJierpstekeTide- 
vlieg, French, Demoisdle), the popular English name applied 
to the members of a remarkable group of insects which 
formed the genus LihelluLa of Linnaeus and the ancient 
authors. In some parts of the United States they appear 
to be known as “Devil's Darning Needles,” and in 
many parts of England are termed “ Horse-stingers.” 
It is almost needless to say that (excepting to other 
insects upon which they prey) they are perfectly inno- 
cuous, though some of the larger species can inflic* 
a momentarily painful bite with their powerful jaws. 
Their systematic position is at present contested and 
somewhat uncertain. By most of the older systematists 
they were placed as forming part of the heterogeneous order 
Neuroptera. Eabricius, however, elevated them to the rank 
of a distinct order, which he termed Odunata ; and what- 
ever may be the difference of opinion amongst authors at 
the present day, that term is almost universally employed 
for the group. Enchsou transferred all the groups of so- 
called Neuroptera with incomplete metamorphoses, hence 
including the dragon-flies, as a division of Orihcpten'a, 
which he termed Fscudo-NeiLrcyptera. Gerstacker more 
recently also retains them in the Orthopiera, terming those 
groups in which the earlier states are sub-aquatic Orthopiera 
amphibiotica. It is not necessary to enter into an examina- 
tion here of the merits or dements of those various systems, 
and it will suffice to say that all are agreed in maintaining 
the insects as forming a group marked by characters at once 
extraordmary and isolated in their nature. 

The group Odonata (using the term as a matter of con- 
venience) IS divided into three families, and each of these 
again into two sub-families. Tbe families are the Agrir- 
onidce, ^schnidce, and ZtbdhcUdce, — the first incluchng 
the sub-families Calopterygina and Agrionvna, the second 
Gomphma and ^schnina, and the third Oordulina and 
LibdhUina, 

The structure of a dragon-fly being so very remark 
able, it m necessary to enter somewhat extensively into 
details. The head is comparatively small, and excavated 
posteriorly, connected very slightly with the prothorax, 
on which it turns almost as on a pivot. The eyes are, as a 
rule, enormous, ofteu contiguous, and occupying nearly 
the whole of the upper surface of the head, but some- 
times {Agriomdce and Gomphina) widely distant] occu- 
pied by innumerable facets, which are often larger on the 
upper portion. In front of them is a portion termed the 
vertex, which sometimes {Libellulidce) forms a swollen 
vesicle, before which are placed the three very small ocelli, 
and on either side of which are inserted the antenn£e, which 
are smaller in proportion than in almost any other 
insects, consisting only of two short swollen basal joints and 
a 5 or 6-jointBd bristle-like thread. The front of the head 
is verticd, and consists of a large, often dilated upper 
portion, which is commonly termed the nasus, followed 
by a tranverse portion termed the rhtnanum, and this 
again by tbe large labnim, which conceals the jaws and 
inner mouth paits. The lower lip, or labium, is attached 
to a very small chin piece (or mentum), and is generally 
very large, often {Agnonidce) divided almost to its base 
into two portions, or more frequently entire Or nearly 
so ; on each side of it are two usually SnOrmous hyper- 
trophied pieces, which form the “ palpi,” and which 
are often furnished at the rips With an articulated 
spine (or terminal joint), the whole structure serving to 
retain the prey. Considerable diversity of opinion exists 
VH. — .uQ 
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with respect to the composition of the mouth parts, and by 
some authors the “palpi” have been termed the side pieces 
of the lower lip. In a dead dragon-fly the parts are closed 
on each other, and, for a just appreciation of their structure 
and power, it is necessary to take a living example in the 
fingers by the thorar, slight lateral pressure on which 
causes the insect to display the formidable arrangement. 
The prothoras is extremely small, consisting of only a 
narrow ring, the upper portion of which is often elevated 
into lobes. The rest of the thorax is very large, and con- 
solidated into a single piece, with oblique sutures on the 
sides beneath the wings j the portion in front of the wings 
is extremely robust, and offers a median carina or suture 
above, and a broad transverse sinus posteriorly- The inter- 
alar portion is somewhat excavated, and on each side of it 
above are nodosities forming the attachments of the power- 
ful muscles that work the wings ; on each side is a large 
mid, distinct spiracle. The abdomen varies excessively in 
form, the two extremes being the filiform structure observ- 
able in most Agnorddce, and the very broad and depressed 
formation seen in oar familiar Lilellula depressa. Tt con- 
isasts of ten distinct segments, whereof the basal two and 
those at the apex are short, the others elongate, the first 
being excessively short. In a slit on the under side of the 
second in the male, accompanied by external protuberances, 
are concealed the genital organs : on the under side of the 
eighth in the female is a scale-like formation, indicating 
the entrance to the oviduct. The tenth is always provided 
in both sexes with prominent appendages, differing greatly 
in form, and often furnishing the best specific (and even 
generic) characters ; by some authors these appendages are 
considered as representing a modified eleventh segment 
The basal segments often have additional transverse 
sutures, and in the common triquetrous abdomen there is 
a fine longitudinal dorsal carina, and prominent lateral 
angles ; invariably the ventral surface has a longitudinal 
membranous space connecting the here divided chitmons 
portion of the external skeleton. The legs vary in length 
and stoutness, but may, as a rule, be termed long and 
slender, and in a measure that appears disproportionate to 
the necessities of the insect ; for a dragon-fly can scarcely 
be said to walk after the short promenade it tabes on 
emerging from its pupanum. The anterior pair probably 
assist in capturing and holding its insect prey, but the 
greatest service all the legs render is possibly in enabling 
5ie creature to rest lightly, so that it can quit a position of 
repose in chase of passing prey in the quickest possible 
manner, in which the majority of the species are aided also 
by the horizontally extended wings. The coxa is short and 
stout, followed by a still shorter trochanter , tbe femora 
and tibiae long and slender, almost invariably furnished on 
their under surface with two series of strong spines, as also 
are the tarsi, which consist of three slender joints, the last 
having two long and slender claws, usually (but not 
invariably) with a small tooth internally below the tips ; 
the palnrs are absent oi nearly so, and naturally are not 
necessary in a non-ambulatory insect. The wings are 
always elongate, and furnished with strong longitudinal 
neuration and dense transverse nervules strengthening the 
already strong (although typically transparent) membrane. , 
In the Agriomd(B both pairs are nearly equal, and are 
carried vertically and longitudinally in repose, and the 
neuration and membrane are less strong, hence the species 
of this family are not so powerful on the wing as are those 
of the other groups xn which the wings are horizontally 
extended in a position ready for instant service The 
neuration is peculiar, and in many respects without precise 
sgialpgy in Mother groups of insects, but it is not necessary 
lieEfi|^^ enter into more than some special points. On the 
oosE^ ,^gin (excepting in some Galoptefrygina) there is a 


small dark space limited by nervules, termed the pterostigma; 
and between this and tbe base of the wing is a point 
termed the “ nodus,” at which tbe sub-costal nervure is 
suddenly arrested. Tbe arrangement of tbe nervures at 
the base of the wing is very singular, and slight differences 
m it form useful aids to classification. In the JEscJniidcB 
and Libellulidce this arrangement results in the formation 
of a triangular space (known as the “ triangle ”), which is 
either open or traversed by nervules ; but in many 
Agrionidce space, instead of being triangular, is oblong 
or elongately quadrate, or with its upper edge partly 
straight and partly oblique. This fixitude of type in 
neuration is not one of the least important of the many 
peculiarities exhibited in these insects. 

The internal structure is comparatively simple. The 
salivary glands appear to be absent, and the whole digestive 
apparatus consists of an elongate canal extending from 
mouth to anus, comprising the oesophagus, stomach, and 
intestine, with certain dilatations and constrictions; the 
characteristic Malpighian vessels are stated to number 
about forty, placed round the posterior extremity of the 
stomach. Dragon-flies eat their prey completely, and do 
not content themselves by merely sucking its juices ; the 
hardei portions are rejected as elongate, nearly dry, pellets 
of excrement. 

But the most extraordinary feature in the economy, 
— one ■which has attracted the attention of naturalists 
from remote times, — is the position of the genital organs, 
and the corresponding anomalous manner in which the 
pairing of the sexes and impregnation is effected. In 
the male the intromittent organ is (as stated above) 
situated in a slit on the under surface of the second 
abdominal segment , it is usually very crooked or sinuous 
in form, and is accompanied by sheatbs, and by external 
hooks or secondary appendages, and also by seminal vessels. 
But the ducts of the vessels connected with the testes unite 
and open on the under surface of the ninth segment ; hence, 
before copulation can take place, it is necessary that the 
vessels in the second segment be charged from this opening, 
and in the majority of cases this is done by the male 
previously to seeking the female. In the latter sex the 
entrance to the oviduct and genital organs is on the under 
surface of the eighth abdominal segment. The act of pair- 
ing may be briefly stated as follows. The male, when 
flying, seizes tbe protborax of the female with the strong 
appendages at the extremity of the abdomen, and the 
abdomen of this latter sex is then curved upward so as to 
bring the under side of the eighth segment into contact 
with the organs of the second segment of the male. This 
act must have been observed by aU, though but few nou- 
entomologists are acquainted with the reasons for this most 
extraordinary position. In the more powerful Libelluhdcs, 
(fee., the act is of short duration, and it is probable that 
polygamy and polyandry exist, for it possibly requires 
more than one almost momentary act to fertilize all the 
eggs in the ovaries of a female. But in many Agriomdos, 
and in some others, the male keeps his hold of the 
prothorax of the female for a lengthened period, retain- 
ing himself in flight in an almost perpendicular manner, 
and it may be that the deposition of eggs and pairing goes 
on alternately. There is, however, much yet to be learned 
on these points. The gravid female usually lays her eggs 
in masses (but perhaps sometimes singly), and the operation 
may be witnessed by any one in localities frequented by 
these insects. She hovers for a considerable time over 
nearly the same spot, rapidly dipping the apex of her 
abdomen into the water, or at any rate touching it, and 
often in places where there are no water-weeds, so that in 
all probability the eggs fall at once to the bottom. But in 
some of the Agrionidee tbe female has been often noticed 
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bj trustworthy observers to creep down the stems of 
aquatic plants several inches below the surface, emerging 
after the act of oviposition has been effected ; and in the 
case of Le^cs sponm, Yon Siebold saw the male descend 
with the female. The same exact observer noticed also in 
this species that the female makes slight incisions in the 
stems or leaves of water plants with the double serrated 
apparatus (vulva) forming a prolongation of the ninth seg- 
ment beneath, depositing an egg in each excision. He has 
seen two pairs thus occupied beneath the surface on one 
and the same stem. 



Fia. 1. — ^The anterior portion of 

the body of JBachna cyanea Fig, 2. — The tail being extricated, 

freed from the pnparium. 


The duration of the sub-aquatic life of a dragon-fly is no 
doubt variable, according to the species. In the smaller 
forms it is probably less than a year, but precise evidence 
is wanting as to the occurrence of two broods in one year. 
Oft the other hand, it is certain that often a longer period 



Fig. 3. — The whole body extricated. 


is requisite to enable the creature to attain its full growth, 
and three years have been stated to be necessary for this in 
the large and powerful Ariax forrmms. Like all inseete 
with incomplete metamorphoses, there is no quiescent pupal 
condition, no sharp line of demarcation between the larval 
and so-called “nymph” or penultimate stages The creature 
goes on eating and increasing in size from the moment 


it emerges from the egg to the time when it leaves the 
water to be transformed into the aerial perfect insect. 
The number of moults is imcertain, but they are without 
doubt numerous. At probably about the antepenul- 
timate of these operations, the rudimentary wings begin 
to appear as thoracic buddings, and in the full-grown 
nymph these wings overlap about one-half of the dorsal 
surface of the abdomen. In structure there is a certain 
amount of resemblance to the perfect insect, but the body 
is always much stouter and shorter, in some cases most dis- 
proportionately so, and the eyes are always separated j 
even in those genera (c.gr., AEacJma) in which the eyes of 
the imago are absolutely contiguous, the most that can bo 
seen in the larva is a prolongation towards each other, and 
there are no ocelli. The legs are shorter and more fitted 
for crawling about water plants and on the bottom. 
In the mouth parts the mandibles and maxillm are similar 
in form to those of the adult, but there is an extraordinary 
and unique modification of the lower lip. This is attached 
to an elongate and slender mentum articulated to the 



Fia 4. — ^The perfect insect (tbe wings having acquired their full dimen- 
rions) resting to dry itself, preparatory to tbe wings being borizon- 
tally extended. 

posterior portion of the lower surface of the head, slightly 
widened at its extremity, to which is again articulated the 
labium proper, which is very large, flattened, and gradually 
dilated to its extremily ; but its form differs according to 
group as in the perfect insect. Thus in the Agrimhi^it 
is deeply cleft, and with comparatively slender side- 
pieces (or palpi), and strongly developed articulated 
spines j in the ^sckrddm it is at the most notched, with 
narrow side-pieces and very strong spines ; in the Libd- 
Itdidce it is entire, often triangular at its apex, aud with 
enormously developed palpi without spines, but baving the 
opposing inner edges furnished with interlocking serra- 
tions. The whole of this apparatus is commonly termed 
the mask. In a state of repose it is applied closely 
against the face, the elongated mentum directed backward 
and lying between the anterior pair of legs ; but when an 
approaching victim is seen the whole apparatus is suddenly 
projected, and the prey caught by the raptorial palpi ; in 
some large species it is capable of being projected fully half 
an inch in front of the head. The prey, once caught and 
held by this apparatus, is devoured in the usual manner. 
There are two pairs of thoracic spiracles, but respiration is 
mostly affected by a peculiar apparatus at the tail end, and 
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ttere are two different methods In the Agnonidae there 
are three elongate flattened plates, or false gills, full of 
tracheal ramifications, which extract the air from the water, 
and convey it to the internal trachece (in Caloyteryx these 
plates are excessively long, nearly equalling the abdomen), 
the plat^ also serving as means of locomotion. But in the 
other groups these external false gills are absent, and in their 
place are five valves, which by their sudden opening and 
closing force in the water to the rectum the walls of which 
are furnished with branchial lamellsB The alternate opening 
and closing of these valves enables the creature to make 
quick jerks or rushes (incorrectly termed “leaps’^) through 
the water,! and, in conjunction with its mouth parts, to 
make sudden attacks upon prey from a considerable dis- 
tance. The lateral angles of the terminal abdominal 
segments are sometimes pioduced into long curved spines 
In colour these larvae are generally muddy, and they 
frequently have a coating of muddy pa,rticles, and hence 
are less likely to be observed by their victims If among 
insects the perfect dmgon-fly may be termed the tyrant of 
the air, so may its larva be styled that of the water. 
Aquatic insects and larvae form the principal food, but 
there can be no doubt that worms, the fry of fish, aud 
even younger larvae of their own species, form part of the 
bill of fare The nymph ” when arrived at its full growth 
sallies forth from the water, and often crawls a considerable 
distance (frequently many feet up the trunks of trees) 
before it fees itself for the final change, which is effected 
by the thorax sphtting longitudinally down the back, 
through which fissure the perfect insect graduaEy drags 
itself. The figures on last page indicate this process as 
observed in ^ichna eyanea. 

For a considerable time after its emergence a dragon-fly 
is without any of its characteristic colours, and is flaccid 
and weak, the wings (even in those groups in which they 
are afterwards horizontally extended) being held vertically 
in a line with the abdomen. By degrees the parts harden, 
and the insect essays its first flight, but even then the wings 
have little power and are semi-opaque in appearance, as if 
dipped in mucilage. In most species of Calopterygina, and 
in some others, the prevailing colour of the body is a 
brilliant bronzy green, blue, or black, but the colours in the 
other groups vary much, and often differ in the sexes. 
Thus in Libellula depressa the abdomen of the fully adult 
male is covered with a bluish bloom, whereas that of the 
female is yellow ; but several days elapse before this 
pulvenileut appearance is attained, and a comparatively 
young male is yellow like the female The wings are 
typically hyalme and colourless, but in many species 
(especially Calopterygina and Lihellidina) they may be 
wholly or in part opaque and often black, due apparently to 
gradual oxydization of a pigment between the two 
membranes of wHch the wings are composed , the brilliant 
iridescence, or metallic lustre, so frequently found is no 
doubt due to interference — ^the effect of minute irregularities 
of the surface — and not produced by a pigment. A beauti- 
ftd little genus (Gkalcopterya) of Ccdopterygirva from the 
Amazon is a gem in the world of insects, the posterior 
wings being of the most brilliant fiery metallic colour, 
whereas the anterior remain hyaline. 

These insects are pre-eminently lovers of the hottest 
sunshine (a tew are somewhat crepuscular), aud the most 
powerful and daring on the wing in fine weather become 
inert and comparatively lifeless when at rest in dull 
weather, allowing themselves to be captured by the fingers 
without making any effort to escape. Many of the larger 
species (JEschna, &o ) have a habit of affecting a particular 


'' A'siitdlar contnvance was suggested and (if the writer mistakes 
not} acfcaaby tried ns a means of propelling steam-ships. 


twig or other resting place like a fly-catcher among birds, 
darting off after prey and making long excursions, but 
returning to the chosen spot. Mr Wallace, in his Malay 
ArcTiipelagOj states that the inhabitants of Lombock use 
the large species for food, and catch them by means of 
limed twigs. 

They are distributed over the whole world excepting the 
polar regions, but are especially insects of the tropics. At 
the present day about 1700 species are known, dispersed 
unequally among the several sub-families as follows • 
Agrionma^ 490 species ; Calopterygina.^ 170 j Gomphina, 
210 , M!sc7ininri, 150 ; Cordulixna, 100 ; ZibeUidina, 
580. In Europe proper only 100 species have been 
observed, and about 46 of these occur m the British islands. 
New Zealand is excessively poor, aud can only number 8 
species, whereas they are very numerous in Australia 
Some species are often seen at sea, far from land, in calm 
weather, in troops which are no doubt migratory ; our 
common Lihellula quadrimacnilaia, which inhabits the cold 
and temperate regions of the northern hemisphere, has been 
frequently seen in immense migratory swarms. One species 
{Pantala jlavescens) has about the widest range of any 
insect, occurring in. the Old World from Kamtchatka to 
Australia, and in the New from, the Southern States to 
Chih, also all over Africa and the Pacific islands, but is 
not found in Europe. The largest species occur in the 
Mschnina and Agrionina ^ a member of the former sub- 
family from Borneo expands to nearly inches, and with 
a moderately strong body and powerful form , in the latter 
the Central American and Brazilian Megaloprepiis coerulatiis 
and species of Medstogmter are very large, the former 
expanding to nearly 7 inches, and the latter to nearly as 
much, hut the abdomen is not thicker than an ordinary 
grass-stem and of extreme length (fully 6 inches in 
Medstogaster). Among living entomologists the dragon- 
flies have received, and are receiving, great attention, 
especially from the Baron de Selys-Longchamps of Li6ge, 
and from Dr H. A. Hagen, formerly of Kbaigsberg, now of 
Cambndge, Massachusetts 

It is impossible to prepare dragon-flies for the cabinet so 
as to retain all the brilliant colours the bodies have in life. 
They are excessively brittle when dry, and in the smaller 
species it is advisable to run a bristle into the under side 
of the thorax, pushing it down till it reach the extremity 
of the abdomen, when the other end can be cut off close to 
the thorax. But the larger species should be disembowelled 
through, a sht along the under surface of the abdomen, and 
then filled (but not too tightly) with clean white cotton- 
wool. The colours stand a much better chance of not 
greatly altering if the insects be not killed until some hours 
^ter they are captured, so as to allow the contents of the 
intestinal canal to be naturally passed away, for it is the 
decomposition of the food that assists materially to alter or 
obliterate the colour and markings. 

Among fossil insects dragon-flies hold a conspicuous 
position. Not only do they belong to what appears to have 
been a very ancient type, but in addition, the large wings 
and strong dense reticulation are extremely favourable for 
preservation in a fossil condition, and in many cases ah the 
intricate details can be as readily followed as in a recent 
example. In this country they have been found more 
especially in the Purbeck beds of Swanage, and the vales of 
Wardour and Aylesbury, in the Stonesfield Slate series, and 
in the Lias and Rhsetic series of the west of England. But 
the richest strata appear to be those of the Tipper Miocene 
at OEningen, in the Bhine valley j the Middle Miocene at 
Badaboj, in Croatia j the Eocene of Aix, in Provenqe ; and 
more especially the celebrated Secondary rocks furnishmg 
the lithographic stone of Solenhofen, in Bavaria. This 
latter deposit would appear to have been of marine origin, 
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and it is significant that, although the remains of gigantic 
dragon-flies discovered in it are very numerous and perfect, 
no traces of their sub-aquatic conditions have been found, 
although these as a rule are numerous in most of the other 
strata, hence the insects may be regarded as having been 
drowned in the sea and washed on shore. Many of these 
Solenhofen species differ considerablyin formf rom those now 
existing, so that Dr Hagen, who has especially studied them, 
says that for nearly all it is necessary to make new genera. 
A notice of fossil forms should not be concluded without the 
remark that indications of at least two species have been 
found in amber, a number disproportionately small if com- 
pared with other insects entombed therein ; but it must be 
remembered that a dragon-fly is, as a rule, an insect of great 
power, and iu all probability those then existing were able to 
extricate themselves if accidentally entangled in the resin. 

See De Selys-Longchamps, Monoqra^Tiiz des Zihelluhdies 
d' Europe, Brussels, 1840 , Sy/wpses des Agnonines, Caloptirygiiies, 
Gomphines, et CorduUites, with Supplements, Brussels, from 1853 
to 1877; De Selys-Longchamps and Hagen, Reim des Odonates 
i'Europe, Brussels, 1S50 , Moaographie des Caloptinjgines et des 
Gomphines, Brussels, 1S54 and 1858 ; Charpentier, Libelluhnoe 
enropew, I^ipsie, 1840 (B.. M'B.) 

DRAGOJT’S BLOOD, a name applied to the resins 
obtained from several species of plants. Calamus Draco 
(Willd.), one of the Rotang or Rattan Palms, which pro- 
duces much of the dragon’s blood of commerce, is 
a native of Further India and the Eastern Archipelago. 
When young it grows erect, but with age it becomes climb- 
ing. The leaves are pointed, about a foot long, of a 
finger’s breadth, and, like the stems, armed with spines. 
The flower has a three-cleft corolla, and the ovary is egg- 
shaped. The fruit is round, pointed, scaly, and the size of 
a large cherry, and when ripe is coated with the resinous 
exudation known as dragon’s blood. The finest dragon’s 
blood, called jenmang or djemang in the East Indies, is 
obtained by beating or sha^ng the gathered fruits, sifting 
out impurities, and melting by exposure to the heat of the 
sun or by placing in boiling water j the resin thus purified 
is then usually moulded into stic^ or quills (the sanguis 
draconis in. haculis of pharmacy), and wrapped in ree^ or 
palm-leaves, and is then ready for market. An impurer 
and inferior kind, sold in lumps of considerable size 
(sanguis draconis in massis), is extracted from the fruits by 
boiling. Dragon’s blood is dark red-brown, nearly opaque, 
and brittle, contaius smaU shell-like flakes, and gives when 
ground a fine red powder ; it is soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and fixed and volatile oils, and in the pure condition has, 
according to F. W. Johnston (Phil. Trans , 1839, p. 134), 
the composition C20H21O4. If heated it giv'es off fumes of 
benzoic acid. In Europe it was once valued as a medicine 
on account of its astringent properties, and is now used for 
colouring plasters, dentrifice, and varnishes j in China, 
where it is mostly consumed, it is employed to give a red 
facing to writing paper. Iflie drop dragon’s blood of com- j 
merce, caUed cinnabar by Pliny (jV". IT, xxxiii. 39 ), and sangre 
de dragon by Barbosa, was formerly and is stdl one of the 
products of Socotra, the Dioscoridis insula of ancient 
geographers ; it was known to the Arabs by the term hdiir, 
from which the name of the island may have been derived 
(see A* Sprengel, Alte Geographic Arahiens, 1875). It is the 
spontaneous exudation of a leguminous tree, Pmocarpm 
Draco, which grows at elevations between 800 and 2000 
feet above sea-level (see Wdlsted, Joum. P. Geog, Soc., 
1835, p. 198). Jacquin states (Select. Stn^um Amer. 
Hist., p. 283, 1763) that the tree grows in Ae woods of 
Tierra Bomba, off Cartagena, in Colombia, and that 
dragon’s blood, obtained from it by incision, was at one 
time imported into Spain for medicinal purposes. The 
dragon’s blood of the Canary Idands is a tonic and 
astringent resin procured from the surface of the leaves 
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and from cracks in the trunk of Draccena Draco, a tree of 
the natural order Liliacece. The hardened juice of a 
euphorbiaceous tree, Crotoii Draco, a resin resembling kino, 
is the sangre del drago or dragon’s blood of the Mexicans, 
used by them as a vulnerary and astnngent. 

Eumphius, Herbarium Amboinenst, p v. 114-119, tab. Iviu., 
1747 ; Fluckiger and. Hanbury, PharmacograpTiia, 1874 

DRAGUIGNAH, the chief town of the department of 
Var, in France, and of an arrondissement of the same name, 
on the River Pis, a branch of the Hartuby, lies at the foot 
of the -wooded height of Malmont, in 43* 32' IS" N. lat. 
and 6° 27' 66" E. long. The prefecture, palace of justice, 
theatre, hospital, and prison are the most important 
public buildings. The town possesses a communal college, 
a training school for teachers, a botanical garden, a fine 
promenade, a library of about 18,000 volumes, collections 
of coins, pictures, and natural history objects, and an 
aichaeological society. The inhabitants, who in 1872 
numbered 8177, are engaged in agriculture and the manu- 
facture of wine, coarse cloth, earthenware, silk, soap, 
candles, oil, brandy, copper wares, and leather, 

DRAINAGE. See Agkiculturb, Aechitectube, 
Building, and Sewage 

DRAKE, Sir Francis (c. 1545-1595), a celebrated 
English admiral, was born near Tavistock, Devonshire, 
about 1545 according to most authorities, but Barrow, in his 
life, says the date may have been as early as 1539. His 
father, a j’-eoman and a zealous Protestant, was obliged to 
take refuge iu Kent during the persecutions in the reign of 
Queen Mary. He obtained a naval chaplaincy from Queen 
Elizabeth, and is said to have been afterwaids vicar of 
Upuor Church, on the Medway. This, however, must be 
a mistake, as there is no evidence of any church ever hav- 
ing existed at Upnor. Young Drake was educated at the 
expense and under the care of Sir John Hawkins, who was 
his kinsman , and, after pa.8sing an apprenticeship on a 
coasting vessel, at the age of eighteen he had risen to be 
purser of a ship trading to Biscay, At twenty he made a 
voyage to Guinea ; and at twenty-two he was made 
captain of the “ Judith.” In that capacity he was in the 
harbour of San Juan de Ulloa, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
where he behaved most gallantly in the actions under Sir 
John Hawkins, and returned with him to England, having 
acquired great reputation, though with the loss of all the 
money which he had embarked in the expedition. In 
1570 he obtained a regular privateering commission from 
Queen Elizabeth, the powers of which he immediately 
exercised in a cruise in the Spanish Main. Having next 
projected an attack against the Spaniards in the West 
Indies to indemnify himself for his former losses, he set sail 
in 1572, with two small ships named the “Pasha” and 
the “ Swan.” He was afterwards joined by another vessel ; 
and with this small squadron he took and plundered the 
Spanish town of Nombre de Dios. With his men he pene- 
trated across the isthmus of Panama, and committed great 
havoc among the Spanish shipping. From the top of a tree 
which he ehmbed while on the isthmus he obtained his first 
view of the Pacific, and resolved “ to sail an English ship 
in these seas,” In these expeditions he was much assisted 
hy a tribe of Indians, who were then engaged in a desultory 
warfare with the Spaniards. Having embarked his men 
and filled his ships with plunder, he bore away for England, 
and arrived at Plymouth on the 9 th August 1573, 

His success and honourable demeanour in this expedition 
gained him high reputation, and the use which he made of 
his riches served to raise him still higher in popular esteem. 
Having fitted out three frigates at his own e^ense, he 
sailed with them to Ireland, and rendered effective service 
as a volunteer, under Walter earl of Essex, the father of 
the famous but unfortunale' earl. After the death of Ins 
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patroa he returned to England, where Sir Christopher 
Hatton introduced him to Queen Elizabeth, and procured 
him a favourable reception at court. In this way he 
acquired the means of undertaking that grand expedition 
which has immortalized his name. The first proposal he 
made was to undertake a voyage into the South Seas 
through the Straits of Magellan, which no Englishman had 
hitherto ever attempted. This project having been well 
received at court, the queen furnished him with means , 
and his own fame qmekly drew together a snfficient force 
The fleet with which he sailed on this enterprise consisted 
of only five small vessels, and their united crews mustered 
only 166 men. Having sailed on the 13th December 
1577, he on the 25th made the coast of Barbary, and on 
the 29th Cape Verd. He reached the coast of Brazil on 
the 5 th of April, and entered the Eio de la Plata, where he 
parted company with two of his ships j but having met 
them again, and taken out their provisions, he turned them 
adrift. On the 29th May he entered the port of St Julian’s, 
where he continued two months for the sake of laying in a 
stock of provisions. On the 20th August he enter^ the 
Straits of Magellan, and on the 25th September passed 
them, having then only his own ship. On the 25fch Nov- 
ember he arrived at Macao, which he had appointed as the 
place of rendezvous in the event of his ships being separ- 
ated ; but Captain "Winter, his vice-admiral, had repassed 
the straits and returned to lEngland. He thence continued 
his voyage along the coast of Chili and Peru, taking all 
opportunities of seizing Spanish ships, and attacking them 
on shore, till his men were satiated with plunder ; and then 
coasted along the shores of America, as far as 48“ N. lab., 
in an unsuccessful endeavour to discover a passage into the 
Atlantic. Having landed, however, he named the country 
New Albion, and took possession of it in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth. Having careened his ship, he sailed 
thence on the 29th September 1579 for the Moluccas. 
On the 4th November he got sight of those islands, 
and, arriving at Ternate, was extremely well received 
by the king. On the 10th December he made the Celebes, 
where his ship unfortunately struck upon a rock, but was 
taken off without much damage On the 16th March he 
arrived at Java, whence he intended to have directed his 
course to Makcca ; hut he found himself obliged to alter 
his purpase, and to think of returning home. On the 25th 
March 1580 he again set sad ; and on the 15th June he 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, having then onboard only 
fifty-seven men and three casks of water. He passed the 
line on the 12th July, and on the 16th reached the coast of 
Guinea, where he watered. On the 11th September he made 
the Island of Terceira, and on the 3d November he entered 
the harbour of Plymouth. This voyage round the world, 
the first accomplished by an Englishman, was thus performed 
in two years and about ten months. The queen hesitated 
for some time whether to recognize his achievements or not, 
on the ground that such recognition might lead to complica- 
tions with Spain, but she finally decided in his favour 
Accordingly, soon after his arrival she paid a visit to Dept- 
ford, went on board his ship, and there, after partaking of 
a banquet, conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, 
at the same time declaring her entire approbation of all 
that he had done. She ^ewise gave directious for the 
preservation of his ship, the “ Golden Hind,” that it might 
remain a monument of his own and his country’s glory. 
After the lajise of a century it decayed and had to be broken 
up. Of the sound timber a chair was made, which, was 
presented by Charles II to the university of Oxford, In 
1585, open hostilities having commenced with Spain, Drake 
sailed with a fleet to the West Indies, and too'k the cities 
,ctf St Jago^ St Domingo, Cartagena, and St Augustine, 
he went to Lisbon with a fleet of thirty sail ; and 
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having received intelligence of a great fleet being assembled 
in the bay of Cadiz, and destined to form part of the 
Armada, he with great courage entered the port on the 19th 
April, and there burnt upwards of 10,000 tons of shipping, — 
a feat which he afterwards jocosely called “ singeing the 
king of Spain’s beard.” In 1588, when the Spanish Armada 
was approaching England, Sir I'rancis Drake was appointed 
vice-admiral under Lord Howard, and made prize of a very 
large galleon, commanded by Don Pedro de Valdez, who 
was reputed the projector of the invasion, and who struck 
at once on learning his adversary’s name. 

It deserves to be noticed that Drake’s name is mentioned 
in the singular diplomatic communication from the king of 
Spain which preceded the Armada : — 

Te veto ne pergas bello defendere Belgas , 

Qiiie Draciis enpuit nuuc lestituantur oportet ; 

Quaa pater evertit jubeo te condere cellas : 

.Religio Papee fac lestituatur ad unguem. 

To these hues the queen made this extempore response . — 
Ad Grcecas, bone rex, fiant mandata kalendas. 

In 1589 Drake commanded the fleet sent to restore 
Dom Antonio, king of Portugal, the land forces being 
under the orders of Sir J ohn Norris ; hut they had hardly 
put to sea when the commanders differed, and thus the 
attempt proved abortive. But as the war with Spain 
continued, a more formidable expedition was fitted out, 
under Sir John Hawkins and Sir I'rancis Drake, against 
their settlements in the West Indies, than had hitherto 
been undertaken during the whole course of it. Here, 
however, the commanders again disagreed about the plan; 
and the result in like manner disappointed public expecta- 
tion. These disasters were keenly felt by Drake, and were 
the principal cause of his death, which took place on hoard 
his own ship, near the town of Nombre de Dios, in the 
West Indies, January 28, 1695. 

See Lives of Drake by Samuel Clarke (1671) and John Barrow, 
junr (1843) 

DRAEENBOECH, Ajinold (1684-1748), a celebrated 
scholar and editor, was bom at Utrecht on the 1st January 
1684. Having studied belles-lettres under Grsevius and 
Bnrmann, and law under Cornelius Van Eck, he succeeded 
Professor Burmann in 1716, and continued to hold his pro- 
fessorship till his death in 1748, in the sixty-fourth year 
of his age. His earliest work was a dissertation entitled 
Disputatio philologico-Mstonco de Proetfectis urhis, in 4to 
(1704), and its merit caused it to be reprinted at Erankfort, 
in 1752, by Professor Uhl, accompanied with a life of its 
learned author. His next work, entitled Dispntatio de 
officio prcefector9im proetorio, was published in 1707 ; and 
ten years afterwards he issued his edition of Silius Italicus 
(1717), undertaken at the suggestion of Burmann. In 
order to render this edition as perfect as possible, nothing 
was omitted ; and many historical subjects were engraved 
for the purpose of elucidating the text, to which his own 
copious and learned annotations greatly contributed. But 
his splendid edition of Livy (Lugd. Batav. 1738 and 1746, 
7 vols.), with a life of that historian, is that on which his 
fame as a scholar chiefly rests. The preface to this work 
is replete with eradition, and gives a particular account of 
all the literary men who have at different periods com- 
mented on the works of Livy. His edition is based on 
that of Gronovius , but he made many important altera- 
tions on the authority of manuscripts which it is probable 
Gronovius either had never seen, or had not taken the 
pains to consult. The edition is peculiarly rich in various 
readings, but the text is, of course, inferior to that which 
has been furnished by the skill of later editors. Upon the 
whole, this edition of Livy was, at the time of its publi- 
cation, one of the most elaborate, interesting, and instruc- 
tive that had ever been given to the world. 
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(from Spao)) signifies action. The term is 
defined applied to compositions which imitate action by re- 

presenting the personages introduced in them as real and as 
employed in the action itself. The varieti® of the drama 
differ more or less widely, both as to the objects imitated 
and as to the means used in the imitation. But they all 
agree as to the method or immer which is essential to the 
dramatic art, viz , imitation in the way of uction, 

Ongm of The desire to give expression to feelings and conceptions 
the drama, 13 inseparable from human nature. Man expresses his 
thoughts and emotions by gesture and by speech, or by a 
combination of both ; and these expressions he soon learns 
in the society of other men — and more especially on joyous 
or solemn occasions — to vary or regulate in dance and ftnng j 
Another way of expression, often combined with the other, 
is imitation. To imitate, says Aristotle, is instinctive in 
man from his infancy ; and from imitation aU men | 
naturally receive pleasure. Gesture and voice are means ! 
of imitation common to all human beings ; and the aid of 
some sort of dress and decoration is generally within the 
reach of children, and of the childho^ of nations. The 
assumption of character, whether real or fictitions, is there- 
fore the earliest step towards the drama. But it is only a 
preliminary step ; nor is the drama itself reached tUl the 
imitation extends to action. 

Action, which man is not wont to attribute (except 
figuratively) to any but members of his owe species and to 
the superior Being or beings in whose existence and power 
he believes, implies an operation of the will and an execu- 
tion of its resolution, whether or not amounting to a fulfil- 
ment of its purpose. It impliM a procedure from cause to 
result Action must therefore present itself to the human 
mind as having its source in a human or superhuman will 
Every imitation of action by action is in germ a drama. 
But to this point not all nations have advanced, 
and of After this step has been taken, it only remains for the 
^ asume a form regulated by literature of which 
® ‘ art it thus becomes a branch. We may then speak of a 

dramatic literature; hut this only a limited number of 
nations has come to possess. A nation may, however, 
have a drama without a dramatic literature ; it may even 
continue in possession of the former after having ceased to 
cultivate the latter. On the other hand, both before and 
after the drama of a nation has assumed a literary form, it 
may allow one or more of its adventitious elements — ^music, 
dancing, decoration — ^predominantly to assert themselves, 
and thus eventually to bring about the formation of new, or 
the revival of disused, dramatic species. But as a branch 
of literature the drama necessarily includes speech among 
its means of imitation; and its be^nings as such are 
accordingly, in the history of all literatures known to us, 
preceded by the b^nings at least of other forms of poetic 
composition, the lyric and the epi(^ or by those of one of 
these forms at all events. It is in Ae combination of both 
that the drama in its literary form takes its origin in the 
case of aU national civilizations in which it has found 
a place and with which we are more than superficially 
acquainted. 

Bektions The art of acting is the indispensable a(^unct of the 
tetweenthe dramatic art, while the aid of all other arts is merely an 
tomabc accident But thongh rea% msepMable from one another, 
^tnomc coiOT^ of the dramatic and the histrionic arts do not 
arts, ftt all limes run parallel Tlie actor is only the temporary 
interpreter of the dramarist, though he may occasionally 
be left to supply some of the proper foncticms of Jus text- 
giver. On his side, the dramatist may in practice, though 


he cannot in theory, dispense with the actor’s interpreta- 
tion ; but though the term literary drama is sometimes 
awd of works kept apart from the stage, it is b truth a 
misnomer, since, properly speaking, no drama is such till 
it is actei 

The whole body of the laws and rules of the drama, Law* and 
could it be written down with completeness, would rules of the 
indicate, together with the ends proper to the art, the*^^”* 
means by which it is able to accomplish them. But neither 
the great authorities of dramatic theory — an Aristotle or 
a Lessing — nor the resolute apologiste of more or less 
transitory fashions — a Corneille or a DrydeU’^have ex- 
hausted the exposition of the means which the drama 
has proved or may prove capable of employing. The 
multitude of technicd terms and formulm which has 
gathered round the practice of the art has at no time 
seriously interfered with the operation of creative power, 
whose inventive activity the existence of^ accepted systems 
has frequently — in the Greek drama, for instance, and m 
the Spanish— served to stimulate On the other hand, it 
is self-evident that no dramaturgic theory has ever given 
rise to a sbgle dramatic work of endunng value, unless the 
creative force was there to animate the form. 

The task of this creative force begins with the beginnings Subject, 
of the dramatist’s labours. For it is in the dramatic idea idea, and 
that the gem of the action of a play lies— not in the 
su^ect, which is merely its dead material. The story 
of the Scottish thane as it stood written in the chronicle, 
is the subject, not the action, of Macbeth. To convert 
a subject— whatever its kind or source— into the action 
or fable of a play is the primary task, which b its 
progressive development becomes the entire task, of the 
dramatist ; and though the conception may expand or 
modify with the execntion, yet upon the former the 
latter depends. The range of subjects open to a dramatist 
may be wide as the world itself, or it may be limited by 
naage, by imperious fashion, by the tastes and tendencies 
of a nation or an age, by the author’s own range of 
sympathies, by a thousand rertrictions of an historical, moral, 
or aesthetical origin ; it may be virtually confined (as with 
the earlier Greek tragedians) to a body of legend, or (as 
with the English comedians of the Eestoration) to the 
socbl experiences of a particular epoch. But in all cases 
the transformation of the subject into the action is equally 
indispensable ; and an imperfect transformation is (as in the 
old Chronicle Histories) the work of a rude, or (as in nmefy- 
nine out of a hundred modern plays “ founded upon fact ") 
that of a careless method of dramatic prodnctioii. 

What, then, are the laws which determme the nature of Ual^ of 
all actions properly such, however they may vary either in “tion 
subjects or b form 1 In the first place, a dramatic action 
must possess um/y— and this requirement at once distin- 
guishes it from the subject which has suggested its idea. 

The events of real life, the facts of history, the incidents 
of narrative fiction, ate like the waves of a ceaseless flood ) 
that which bbds a group or body of them bto a sb^ 
action is the bond of the dramatic idea, and this it is wh^ 
the dramatist has to supply. Wrthb the lirntb of a 
dramatic actiou aU its parts claim to be comuected together 
as contributions to a single stream ; and upon iie degree 
in which they are tone to this pnipose thmr primary 
dramatic signbcance depends. The unify of action whii^ 
a drama should possess, thereftir^ Tmeahs thateverythbg b 
it should form a Ibk b a sbgle ctiam of cause and effect 
This law b bcumbent upor every kind of drama — alike 
upon the tragedy which 'solTes: the problems of a life, 
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and upon the farce which sums up the folhes of an after- over which an action extends cannot he restricted by a 

revolution of the earth round the sun, or of the moon round 
Such is not, however, the case with certain rules which the earth, 
have at different times been set up for this or that kind of In a drama which presents its action as one, this action Complete- 
drama, but which have no absolute validity for any kind. The must be complete m itself. This law, like the first, distin- “ess of 
supposed necessity that an action should consist of one event gmshes the dramatic action from its subject. The former 
is an erroneous interpretation of the law that it should be, may be said to have a real artistic, while the latter has only 
as an action, one. For an event is but an element in an an imaginary real, completeness. The historian, for 
action, though it may be an element of decisive moment, instance, aims indeed at a complete exposition of a body of 
The assassination of CcUsar is not the action of a Coernr- events and transactions, and may even design to show their 
tragedy, the loss of Ms treasure is not the action of working to a definite end , but he is aware that this aim 
Miser Again, unity of action does not exclude the intro- can never be more than partially accomplished, since he 
duction of one or even more subsidiary actions as contri- may present only what he knows, and all human know- 
huting to the progress of the main action. The sole ledge is partial. But art is limited by no such uncertainty, 
indispensable law is that these should always be treated as The dramatist in treating an action as one, comprehends 
what they are — subsidiary only j and herein lies the the whole of it in the form of his work, since to him who 
difficulty, which Shakespeare so successfully overcame, of has conceived it all its parts, from cause to effect, are eq^ually 
solving a combination of subjects into the idea of a single clear. Accordingly, every drama should represent in 
action , herein also lies the danger in the use of that organic sequence the several stages of which a complete 
favourite device of the modem drama — hye- or under-ploU. action consists, and which are essential to it. This law of 
On the other hand, a really double or multiple action, completeness iffierefore lies at the foundation of all systems 
logically carried out as such, is inconceivable in a single of dramatic construction. 

drama, though there is many a play wluch is palpably Every action, if conceived of as complete, has its causes, Systems of 
only two plays kuotted into one, Every one is familiar growth, height, consequences, and close. There is no constmc- 
with the dramatist who towards the drop of the curtain binding law to prescribe the relative length at which these 
seems to be counting on his fingers whom he has killed several stages m the action should be treated in a drama, 
or what couples he has to marry. Thirdly, unity of or to enforce a more or less exact correspondence between pieteness 
action need not imply unity of hero — for hero (or heroine) the successive presentment of each, and technical divisions, 
is merely a term sigmfying the principal personage of the such as acts or scenes, which dramatic practice may find it 
action. And inasmuch as an action may consist in the convenient to adopt Neither is there any law to assert 
joint contention of more than one will against the same any obligatory regulation of the treatment of such subsidiary 
obstacle — as in the instance of The Seven against Tkehes, or actions as may be introduced in aid of the main plot, or of 
Romo and Jidiet — ^it is only when the change in the such mote or less directly connected episodes which may at 
d^ee of interest excited by different characters in a play the same time advance and relieve its progress. But ex- 
results from a change in the conception of the action itself, perience, as the parent of usage, has necessarily from time to 
that the consequent duality (or multiplicity) of heroes time established certain rules of practice, from which the 
recalls a faulty uncertaiuty in the conception of the action dramatist, working under customary forms, will find it 
they carry on. Such is the objection applying to the neither easy, nor in most cases advantageous, to swerve too 
crucial case of Schiller’s Don Carlos. Lastly, the entirely widely ; and from the adoption of particular systems of 
arbitrary exactions of unity of time and of place are not, division for particular species of the drama— such as that 
like that of unify of action, absolute dramatic laws. Their into five acts for a regular tragedy or comedy, which Eoman 
object is by representing an action as visibly continuous to example has caused to be so largely followed — has naturally 
render its unity more distinctly or easily perceptible ; but resulted a certain uniformity of relation between the 
the effect of their observance cannot be to render it more conduct of an action and the outward sections of a play, 
really one. Thus they may in one sense be regarded as Essentially, however, there is no difference between tbe 
devices to avoid the difficulty experienced by the human laws regulating the construction of a Sophoclean or 
mind in regarding an action as one H'hen the eye beholds Shakespearean tragedy, a comedy of Mobfere or Congreve, 
its different parts occurring in what are supposed to be and a well-built modern farca And this, because all 
different places, or when 1he process of its advance from exhibit an action complete in itself. 

cause to effect extends over what is supposed to be a con- The introduction or exposition forms an integral part of Prologues 
siderable period of time. But the imagination is capable the action, and is therefore to be distinguished from the^ro- and epi- 
of constructing for itself the bridges necessary to preserve logueva. the more ordinary sense of tbe term, which, like the 
to an action, conceived of as such, its character of con- (or the Greek jparaSam), stands outside the action, 

tinuousness. In another sense these rules were convenient and is a mere address to the public from author or actor 
usages conducing to a concise and clear treatment as actions occasioned by tbe play. Prologue and epilogue, greatly as 
of subjects in themselves of a limited nature ; for they they may have at times contributed to the success of a 
were a Greek invention, and the repeated resort to the drama, are mere external adjuncts, and have as little to do 
same group of myths made it expedient for a Greek poet with the construction of a play as the bill which announces 
to seek the subject of a single tragedy in a part only of one it, or the musical prelude which disposes the mind for its 
of the myths open to him. The observance of unily of reception. The introduction or exposition belongs to the parts of 
place, moreover, was suggested to the Greeks by certain action itself ; it is, as the Hindu critics called it, the seed the action, 
outward conditions of their stage — as assuredly as it was or circumstance from which the business arises. Clearness lutroduc- 
adopted by the French in accordance with the construction being its primary requisite, many expedients have been at ^o^non. 
and usages of theirs, and as the neglect of it by the various times adopted to secure this feature. Thus, the 
Elizabethans was in their case encouraged by the established Euripidean prologue, though spoken by one of the charao- 
form of the English scene. The palpable artificiality of ters of the play, takes a narrative form, and places itself 
these laws needs no demonstration, so long as the true lialf without, half within the action of which it properly is 
n^aiiing of the term action be kept in view. Of the action part The same purpose is served by the separate induc- 
pi,Othdh part takes place at Venice and part at Cyprus, tions in many of our old English plays, and the preludes 
j|et( the whole is one in itself j while the limits of time I or prologues, or hy whatever tiflTnfl they may call 
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them&elves, m numberless modern dramas of all Mnds — 
from Faust down to the favourites of the Ambigu ini the 
Adsiphi Another such expedient is that of the inductive 
dumb-shows, which sought to secure rapidity together with 
impressiveness of exposition by the process of pantomimic 
summary. Such, again, are the opening scenes in French 
tragedy between hero and confidant, and those in French 
comedy and its derivatives between observant valet and 
knowing lady’s-maid. But it is clear how all such 
expedients may be rendered unnecessary by the art of the 
dramatist, whio is able outwardly also to present the intro- 
duction of his action as what it is — an organic part of that 
action itself ; who seems to take the spectators in medias 
res while he is really building the foundations of his plot ; 
who can dramatically account for an Iliad of woes without 
going back to Leda’s egg ; who touches in the opening of 
his action the chord which is to vibrate throughout its 
course — “ Down with the Capulets ' down with the 
Montagues i ” — “ With the Moor, sayest thou ]” 

Opening of The introduction ends with the opening of the movement 
movement Qf action, a passage which it may prove highly effective 
to mark with the utmost distinctness (as in Hamlet, where 
it is clearly to be sought in the actual meeting between the 
hero and the ghost), but which iu other instances is advan- 
tageously marked by the insertion of subsidiary action or 
episode (as in King Lear, where the opening of the move- 
ment of the main action would follow too sharply upon its 
exposition, were not the beginning of the subsidiary action 
of Gloster and his sous opportunely introduced between 
them). From this point the second stage of the action— its 
Growth growth — ^progresses to that third stage which is called its 

height or climax. All that has preceded the reaching of 
this constitutes that half of the drama — ^usually its much 
larger half — which Aristotle terms the Seo-is, or tying of 
the knot. The varieties in the treatment of the growth or 
second stage of the action are infinite, and it is here that 
the masters of the tragic and the comic drama— notably 
those unequalled weavers of intrigues, the Spaniards — ^are 
able most fully to exercise their inventive faculties. If the 
growth is too rapid, the climax will fail of its effect — and 
it is, therefore, at this stage that subsidiary actions and 
episodes are most largely used ; if it is too slow, the 
interest wiUbe exhausted before the greatest demand upon 
it has been made — a fault to which comedy is specially 
liable ; if it is involved or inverted, a vague uncertainty 
will take the place of an eager or agreeable suspense, the 
action will seem to halt, or a fall will begin prematurely. In 
Height or the contrivance of the climax itself lies one of the chief 
climar tests of the dramatist’s art j for while in the transactions 
of real life their climax is often only a matter of assumption, 
in the action of a drama its climax should present itself as 
self-evident In the middle of everything, says the Greek 
poet, lies the strength ; and this strongest or highest point 
it is the task of the dramatist to make manifest. Much 
here depends upon the niceties of constructive instinct; 
much (as in all parts of the action) upon a thorough 
dramatic transformation of the subject. The historical 
drama here presents peculiar difficulties, and perhaps the 
example of Henry 71 II., as compared with Shakespeare’s 
ofeer historical plays, may be held to furnish an instructive 
example of defective (because hasty) workmanship, 

Jail, ?kom the climax, or height, the action proceeds through 

its fall to its close, which in a di-ama with an unhappy 
ending we still call its catastrophe, while to terminations in 
general we apply the term d^uemeM, This latter name 
would, however, more properly be used in the sense in 
whirii Aristotle employs its Greek equivalent Xwis— the 
untying of the knot— of the whole of the second part of 
action, from the climax downwards. If, in the manage- 
ment of the climax, everything depended upon making the 
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effect, in the fall everything depends upon not marring it. 

This may be ensured by a rapid progress to the close; but 
neither ^es every action admit of such treatment, nor is it 
in accordance with the character of those actions which are 
of a complicated kind. With the latter, therefore, the fall Raun!. 
is often a retnrrt — i.e., in Anstotle’s phrase, a change into 
the reverse of what is expected from the circumstances of 
the action {grcpiviTaa ), — as in Conolanus, where the 
Eomau story lends itself so admirably to dramatic demands. 

In any case the art of the dramatist is in this part of his 
work called upon for the surest exercise of its tact and 
skill. The effect of the climax has been to concentrate 
the interest; the fall must therefore, above all, avoid 
dissipating it The use of episodes is not even now 
excluded , but they must be of a more directly significant 
kind than is necessary in the earlier stages of the drama ; 
even where serving the purpose of relief they must 
help to beep alive the interest previously raised to its 
highest pitch. This may be effected by a return 
or revolution ; or again, by the raising of obstacles between 
the height of the action and its expected consequences, by 
the suggestion m tragedy of a seemingly possible recovery or 
escape from them (as in the wonderfully powerful construc- 
tion of the latter part of Macbeth), by the gradual removal 
m comedy, or wherever the interest of the action is less 
intense, of such difficulties as the growth and climax have 
occasioned. In all kinds of the drama discovery wiE remain, 
as it was in the judgment of Aristotle, a most effective 
expedient ; but it should be a discovery which has been 
foreshadowed by that method of treatment which in its 
consummate master, Sophocles, has been termed his irmy. 

Nowhere should the close or catastrophe be other than a Close or 
consequence of the action itself. Sudden revulsions from catastruph 
the conditions of the action — such as the deus ex mackina, 
or the revising officer of the emperor of China, or the 
nabob returned from India bring about — condemn them- 
selves as unsatisfactory makeshifts. However sudden, and 
even, in manner of accomplishment, surprising, may be the 
catastrophe, it should not be unprepared, but Eke every 
other part of the action should preserve its organic connec- 
tion with the whole. The sndden suicides which terminate 
so many tragedies, and the paternal blessings which close 
an equal number of comedies, should be something more 
than a signal for the fall of the curtain. 

The action of a drama, besides being one and complete Probability 
in itself, ought likewise to be probable The probability of action, 
required of a drama is not that of actual or historical 
experience — ^it is a conditional probability, or in other 
words the consistency of the course of the action with the 
conditions under which, and with the characters by which, 
the dramatist has chosen to carry it on. As to the former, 
he is fettered by no restrictions save those which he imposes 
upon himself, whether or not' in deference to the usages of 
certain accepted species of dramatic composition. Ghosts 
appear neither in real fife nor in dramas of real life ; but 
the introduction of supernatural agency is neither enjoined 
nor prohibited by any general drmatic law. The use of 
such expedients is as open to the dramatic as to any other 
poet ; the judiciousness of his use of them depends upon 
the ^ect which, consistently with the general conduct of 
his action, they wEl exercise upon the spectator, whom other 
circumstances may or may not predispose to their accept- 
ance. The ghost in Hamid belongs to the action of 
play ; the ghost in the Persoe is not intrinsically less pro- 
bable, but tb.e apparition seems to spring, so to speak, 
less naturaUy out of the atmosphare around it Dramatic 
probability has, Kowever, a far deeper meaning than this. 

The Ewmenides is probable with all itsprimitive mysterions- 
ness, and Maxbeth with aU its barbarous witchcraft The 
proceedings of the feathered buihiers of Cloudcnckootown 
VIL — 50 
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we as true to dramatic probability as are the pranks of 
Oberon’a fairies. In other words, it is in the consistency 
of the action with the characters, and of the characters 
with themaelfes, that this dramatic probability lies. The 
dramatist has to represent characters affected by the pro- 
gress of an action m a particular way, and contributing to 
it in a particular way, because, if cousistent with themselTes, 
they mud be so affected, and must so act. 

Character- TFpon the invention and conduct of his characters the 
izstinn dramatist must therefore expend a great proportion of his 
labour. His treatment of them will, in at least as high a 
degree as his choice of subject, conception of action, and 
method of construction, determine the effect which his work 
Advance of produces. And while there are aspects of the dramatic 
the drama art under which its earlier history already exhibits an un- 
tn this surpassed degree of perfection, there is none under which 
raspec advance is more perceptible than this. Many causes 
have contributed to this result ; the chief is to be sought 
in the multiplication of the opportunities for mankind’s 
study of man. The theories of the Indian critics on the sub- 
ject of dramatic character are a scaffolding more elaborate 
than the edifi.ce it surrounds. Aristotle’s remarks on the 
subject are scanty , and it may be unhesitatingly asserted 
that the strength of the dramatic literature from whose 
examples he abstracted his maxims is not to be sought in 
the fulness or variety of its characterization. This relative 
deficiency the outward conditions of the Greek theatre — the 
remoteness of actor from spectator, and the consequent 
necessity for the use of masks, and for the raising and 
therefore conventionalizing of the tones of the voice — 
undoubtedly helped to occasion. Later Greek and Hommi 
comedy, with a persistency furnishing a remarkable lUus- 
trarion of the force of habit, limited their range of charac- 
ters to an accepted gallery of types. Nor is it easy 
to ignore the fact that these examples, and the influence of 
natioual tendencies of mind and temperament, have inclined 
the dramatists of the Bomance nations to attach less import- 
ance to characterization of a closer and more varied kind 
than to interest of action and effectiveness of construction. 
The Italian and the Spanish drama more especially, and the 
French during a great part of its history, have in general 
shown a disposition to present their characters, as it were, 
ready made— whether m the case of tragic heroes and 
heroines, or in that of comic types, often moulded accord- 
ing to a long-Hved system of local or national selection. 
It is in the Germanic drama, and m its master Shakespeare 
above all, that the individualization of characters has been 
carried to its furthest point, and that their significance has 
been allowed to work itself out in closest connection with 
the progress of the dramatic action to which they belong. 
E«(iai3itfls however the method and scope of characterization 

of aba- may vary under the influence of different historical epochs 
™«ter, and different tendencies or tastes of races or nations, the 
laws of this branch of the dramatic art are everywhere 
based on the .same essential requirements. What interests 
us in a man or woman in real life, or m the impressions we 
form of Mstorical personages, is that which seems to ns to 
individualize them A dramatic character must therefore, 
whatever its part in the action, he sufficiently marked in 
its distinctive features to interest the imagination , with 
these its subsequent conduct must be consistent, and to 
these its participation in the action must correspond. Li 
order that such should be the result, the dramatist must 
first have distinctly conceived the character, whatever 
may have suggested it to him. If, for instance, he has taken 
it, as the phrase is, from history or from contemporary life, 
ho ‘must transform it, just as he must transform the subject 
action into the action itseE His task is not to 
pwnt a 'copy of any particular man, but to conceive a kind 
df man — of which a particular individual may have occurred 


to him as a suggestive illustration — under the operation of 
particular circumstances. His conception, growing and 
modifying itself with the progress of that of the action, 
will determine the totality of the character lie creates. 

The bkeness which the result bears to an actual or histori- 
cal personage may very probably, from secondary points of 
view, concern the success of his creation ; upon its dramatic 
effect this likeness can have no influence whatever. In a 
different sense from that in which Shakespeare used the 
words, it should be possible to say of every dramatic char- 
acter which it is sought to identify with an actual 
personage, “ This is not the man.” The mirror of the 
drama is not a photographic apparatus. 

Distinctiveness, as the primary requisite in dramatic Distinctiw- 
characterization, is to be demanded in the case of all per- 
sonages introduced into a dramatic action, but not in all 
cases in an equal degree. Schiller, in adding to the 
dramatis persam of his Fiesco superscriptions of their chief 
characteristics, labels Sacco as “ an ordinary person,” and 
this suffices for Sacco Between Bassanio's two unsuccess- 
ful rivals in the trial of the caskets there is difference 
enough for the dramatic purpose of their existence. But 
with the great masters of characterization a few touches, 
of which the true actor’s art knows how to avail itself, 
distinguish even their lesser characters from one another ; 
and every man is m bis humour down to the third citizen. 
Elaboration is necessarily reserved for characters who are 
the more important contributors to the action, and the 
fulness of elaboration for its heroes. Many expedients may 
lend their aid to the higher degrees of distinctiveness. In 
characters designed to influence the whole of the action it 
must be marked early, in others in due relation to their con- 
tribution towards the course of the plot. Much is gained by 
a significant introduction of hero or heroine, — so Antigone 
is dragged in by the watchman, Gloucester enters ^one 
upon lie scene, Yolpone is discovered in adoration of his 
golden saint, Nothing marks character more clearly than 
the use of contrast — as of Othello with lago, of Octavio 
with Max KccolomiDi, of Joseph with Charles Surface. 

Nor is direct antithesis the only effective kind of contrast ; 

Cassius 13 a foil to Brutus, and Leonora to her namesake 
the Princess. But besides impressing the imagination as Self-con- 
a conception distinct in itseli, each character must maintain sistency. 
a consistency between its conduct in the action and the 
features it has established as its own. This consistency 
does not imply uniformity ; for, as Aristotle observes, there 
are characters which, to be represented with uniformity, 
must be presented as uniformly un-uniform. Of such 
consistently complex characters the great critic cites no 
instances, nor indeed are they of frequent occurrence in 
Greek tragedy, in the modem drama BTamlet is their 
unrivalled exemplar; and Weislingen m Goethe’s Gotz, 
and Alceste in the Misanthrope, may be mentioned 
as other illustrations in dramas widely different from one 
another. It should be added that those dramatic lite- 
ratures which freely admit of a mixture of the serious 
with the comic element thereby enormously increase the 
opportunities of varied characterization. The difficulty of 
the task at the same time enhances the effect resulting 
from its satisfactory solution ; and if the conception of a 
character is found to bear a variety of tests resembling 
that which experience shows hfe to have at hand for every 
man, its naturalness, as we term it, becomes more obvious 
to the imagination. Naturalness is only another word for 
what Aristotle terms propriety ; the artificial rules by whi&h 
usage has at times sought to define particular species of cha- 
racter are in their origin only a convenience of the theatre, 
though they have largely helped to conventionalize dramatic 
characterization. Lastly, a character should be duectly Meotire- 
effective with regard to the dramatic action in which 
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takes jHirt, — that is to say, the mflueace it exerts upon the 
pr(^ess of the action should correspond to its distinctive 
features, the conduct of the play should seem to spring 
from the nature of its characters. Hence even the minor 
characters should not idly intervene, and, before they 
intervene significantly, we should be prepared by some 
previous notion of them. The chief characters, on the 
other hand, should predominate over or determine the 
course of the action ; its entire conception should ba rmnni7.p. 
with their distinctive features j it is only a Prometheus 
whom the gods bind fast to a rock, only a Juliet who will 
venture into a living death for her Borneo. Thus in a 
sense chance is excluded from dramatic action, or rather, 
like every other element in it, bends to the dramatic idea. 
And in view of this predominance of character over action, 
we may appropriately use such expressions as a tragedy of 
love or jealousy or ambition, or a comedy of character— by 
which is merely meant one whose preponderating interest 
lies in the effectiveness with which its conduct impresses 
upon the mind the conception of its chief character or 
characters. 

mners The term manners (as employed in a narrower sense 
than the Aristotelian) applies to that which colours 
both action and characters, but does not determine 
the essence of either. As exhibiting human agents 
under certain conditions of time and place, and of the 
various relations of community existing or conceivable 
among men, the action of a drama, together with the char- 
acters engaged in it and the incidents and circumstances 
belonging to it, must be more or less suited to the external 
conditions assumed. From the assumption of some such 
conditions not even those dramatic species which indulge 
iu the most sovereign licence, such as Old Attic comedy or 
burlesque in general, can wholly emancipate themselves ; 
and even supernatural characters and actions mast adapt 
themselves to some antecedents But it depends altogether 
on the measure in which the nature of an action and the 
devdopmentof its characters are affected by considerations 
of time and place, or of temporary social systems and the 
transitory distinctions they produce, whether the imitation 
of a particular kind of manners becomes a significant ele- 

Bir rela- loent in a particular play. What is of vanishing import- 

esignifi- ance in one may he an adjunct of inestimable value in 
another. The Hmdn caste-system is an antecedent of 
every Hindu drama, and the peculiar organization of 
Chinese society of nearly every Chinese with which we are 
acquainted. Greek tragedy itself, though treating subjects 
derived from no historic age, had established a standard of 
manners from which in its decline it did not depart with 
impunity. The imitation of manners of a particular age 
or country may or may not be of moment in a play. The 
conjuncture of the Crusade is merely a felicitous choice for 
tile time of action of Fathan ike Wise ; but tbe dramatic 
conflict of Minna im, Barnhelm derives half its life from 
the background of the Seven Years’ War. In some dramas, 
and in some species of drama, time and place are so purely 
imaginary and so much a matter of indifference that the adop- 
tion of a purely conventional standard of manners, or at 
least the exclusion of any definitely fixed one, is here desir- 
able. The ducal reign of Theseus at Athens (when ascer- 
tained) does not date A Midsummer FigMs Dream , nor 
do the coasts of Bohemia localize the manners of the 
customers of Autolycus. Where, on the other hand, as 
more especially in the historic drama, or in that kind of 
comedy which directs its shafts against the ridiculous vices 
of a particular age or country, the likeness of the manners 
represented to what is more or less known possesses 
significance, there the dramatist will use care in his colour- 
ing. How admirably is the French court specialized in 
Henry how completely are we transplanted among the 
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burghers of Brussels in the opening scenes of Egrmd / 

What a picture of a clique we have in the Precieuses 
ndiades of Molifere, what a reproduction of a class in the 
pot-house politicians of Holherg > Yet even in such 
instances the dramatist will only use what suits hia 
dramatic purpose ; he will select, not transfer in mas^, his- 
toric features, and discriminate in his use of modern 
instances. The details of historic fidelity, and the lesser 
shades distinguishing the varieties of social usage, he will 
introduce at his choice, or leave to be supplied by the 
actor. Where the reproduction of manners becomes the 
primary purpose of a play, its effect can only be of an 
inferior kind ; and a drama purely of manners is a contra- 
diction in terms. 

Ho complete system of dramatic species can be abstracted Species oi 
from any one dramatic literature. They are often the tte drama, 
result of particular antecedents, and their growth is often 
affected by peenhar conditions. Different nations or ages use 
the same name, and may preserve some of the same rules, for 
species which in other respects their usage may have materi- 
ally modified from that of their neighbours or predecessors. 

Who would undertake to define, except m their successive 
applications, such terms as tragi-cmedy or melodrama? Yet 
this does not imply that all is confusion in the terminology 
as to the species of the drama. In so far as they are distm- 
gnishable according to the effects which their actions, or those 
which the preponderating parts of their actions, produce, 
they may primarily be ranged in accordance with the broad 
difference established by Aristotle between tragedy and 
comedy. Tragic and comic effects differ in regard to the Tragic aad 
emotions of the mind which they excite ; and a drama is comic, 
tragic or comic according as such effects are produced by 
It. The strong or serious emotions are alone capable of 
exercising upon us that influence which, employing a bold 
but marvellously happy figure, Anstotle termed punjication, 
and which a Greek comedian, after a more matter-of-fact 
fashion, thus expressed : 

“ For whensoe’er a man observes his fellow 
I Bear wrongs more grievous than himself has known, 

More easily he bears his own misfortunes ; ” 

t.e., the petty troubles of self which disturb without 
elevating the mind are driven out by the sympathetic 
participation in greater griefs, whi<A raises while it 
excites the mind employed upon contemplating them. 

It is to these emotions — which are and can he no 
others than pity and terror— that actions and characters 
which we call tragic appeal. Those which we term comic 
address themselves to the sense of the ridiculous, and their 
subjects are those vices and moral infirmities, the repre- 
sentation of which is capable of touching the springs of 
laughter. Where, accordingly, a drama exdndes all effects 
except those of the former class, it may be called a pure 
tragedy; when all except those of the latter, a pure comedy, 

Li those dramas where the effects are mixed, it is the 
nature of the main action and of the main characters (as 
determined by their distinctive features) which aloue 
enables ns to classify such plays as serious or humorous 
dramas — or as tra^c or comic, if we choose to preserve the 
terms. But the classification admits of a variety of transi- 
tions, from pure tragedy to mixed, from mixed trag^y to 
mixed comedy, and thence to pure comedy and her slighter 
sister /arce. This method of distinction has no concern 
with the mere question of the termination of a play, 
according to whii^ Philostratns and other authorities Lave 
sought to dis tingmiah between tragic and comic dramas. 

The serious drama which ends happily (the German 
Schauspiet) is not a species coordinate witii tr^edy and 
comedy, but only one subordinate to tbe former, if, indeed, 
it be necessary to distinguish it as a species at all Other 
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distinctions may be almost infinitely varied according 
to the point of view adopted for the classification. 

The historical sketch of the drama attempted in the 
following pages will best serve to indicate the successive 
growth of national dramatic species, many of which by 
asserting their influence in other countries and ages than 
those which gave birth to them, have acquired a more than 
national significance. 

The art of The art of acting, whose history forms an organic though 

acting. distinct part of that of the drama, necessarily possesses a 
theory and a technical system of its own. But into these 
it is impossible here to enter. One claim, however, should 
be vindicated for the art of acting, vm , that though it is a 
dependent art, and most signally so in its highest foims, 
yet its true exercise implies a creative process. The 
conception of a character is determined by antecedents 
not of the actor’s own making j and the term originality 
can be applied to it only in a relative sense. Study and 
reflection enable him, with the aid of experience and of the 
intuition which genius bestows, but which experience may in 
a high degree supply, to interpret, to combine, and to sup- 
plement given materials. But in the transformation of the 
conception into the represented character the actor’s func- 
tions are really creative, for here he becomes the character 
by means which belong to his art alone. The distinctive- 
ness he gives to the character by making the principal 
features recognized by him m it its groundwork , — ^the 
consistency which he maintains in it between groundwork 
and details the appropriateness which he preserves in it 
to the course of the action and the pait borne in it by the 
character all these are produced by himself, though 
suggested by the conception he has derived from his 

Its means, materials. As to the means at his disposal, they are 
essentially of two bnds only ,• but not all forms of the 
drama have admitted of the use of both, or of botli in the 

Qegtore. same complefcenesa All acting includes the use of gesture, 
or, as it has been more comprehensively termed, of boddy 
eloquence From various points of view its laws regulate 
the actor’s bearing, walk, and movements of face and limbs 
They teach what is msthetically permitted and what is 
aesthetically pleasing. They deduce from obseivation 
what is appropriate to the expression of particular affections 
of the mind and of their combinations, of emotions and 
passions, of physical and mental conditions— joy and grief, 

' health and sickness, waking, sleeping, and dreaming, mad- 
ness, collapse, and death — of particular ages of life and 
temperaments, as well as of the distinctive chaacteristies of 

Speed! race, nationality, or class. While under certain conditions 
— as in the masked drama — the use of boddy movement 
as one of the means of expression has at times been partially 
restricted, there have been, or are, forms of the drama which 
have altogether excluded the use of speech (such as 
pantomime), or have restricted the manner of its employ- 
ment (such as opera) In the spoken drama the laws of 
rhetoric regulate the actor’s use of speech, but under con- 
ditions of a special nature. Like the orator, he has to 
follow the laws of pronunciation, modulation, accent, and 
rhythm (the last in certain kinds of prose as well as in such 
forms of verse as he may be called upon to reproduce). 
But he has also to give his attention to the special laws of 
dramatic delivery, which vary in soliloquy and dialogue, 
and in such narrative or lyrical passages as may occur in 
his part. 

Costume. The totality of the effect produced by the actor will in 
some degree depend upon other aids, among which those of 
a purely external kind will not be lost sight of. But the 
s^ificance of costume in the actor, like that of decoration 
and scenery in an action, is a wholly relative one, and is 
to a Jarge measure determined by the claims which custom 
enables the theatre to make, or forbids its making, upon 
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the imagination of the spectators. The actor’s real 
achievement lies in the transformation which the artist 
himself effects ; nor is there any art more sovereign in the 
use it can make of its means, or so happy m the directness 
of the results it can accomplish by them. 

The origin of the Indian drama may unhesitatingly be Indus 
described as purely native. The Mahometans when they drama 
overran India brouglit no drama with them ; the Persians, 
the Arabs, and the Egyptians were without a national 
theatre. It would be absurd to suppose the Indian drama 
to have owed anything to the Chinese or its offshoots. On 
the other hand, there is no real evidence for assuming any 
influence of Greek examples upon the Indian drama at any 
stage of its progress. Finally, it had passed into its 
dechne before the dramatic literature of modern Europe 
had sprung into being 

The Hmdu writers ascribe the invention of dramatic enter- Ongm, 
tainments to an inspired sage Bharata, or to the communi- 
cations made to him by the god Brahma himself concerning 
an art gathered from the Vedas. As the word Bharata 
signifies an actor, we have clearly here a mere personifica- 
tion of the invention of the drama. Three kinds of 
entertainments, of which the ndiya (defined as a dance 
combined with gesncnlation and speech) comes nearest to 
the drama, were said to have been exliibited before the 
gods by the spirits and nymphs of Indra’s heaven, and to 
these the god Siva added two new styles of dancing. 

The origin of the Indian drama was thus doubtless 
leligious ; it sprang from the union of song and dance iu 
the festivals of the gods, to which were afterwards added 
narrative recitation, and first sung, then spoken, dialogue. 

Such scenes and stories from the mythology of Vishnu are 
still occasionally enacted hy pantomime or spoken dialogue 
in India (Jdtias of the Bengalis; rdsas of the Western 
Provinces) ; and the most ancient Indian play was said to 
have treated an episode from the history of that deity, — the 
choice of him as a consort hy Laxmi, — a favourite kind of 
subject m the Indian drama The tradition connecting its 
earliest themes with the native mythology of Vishiiu agrees 
with that ascribing the origin of a particular kind of 
dramatic performance — the sangita — to Krishda and the 
shepheidesses. The author’s later poem, the Gitagovinda, 
has been conjectured to be suggestive of the earliest species 
of Hindu dramas But while the epic poetry of the 
Hmdus giadually approached the dramatic in the way of 
dialogue, their drama developed itself independently out of 
the union of the lyric and the epic forms. Their dramatic 
poetry arose later than their epos, whose great works, the 
MaMhhdrata and the Bdmdya'^a, had again been long pre- 
ceded hy the hymnody of the Fedas— just as the Greek 
drama followed upon the Homeric poems, and these had 
been preceded by the early hymns. The beginnmgs of 
the Indian drama may accordmgly belong to the 3d 
century b.c., or to a ratW earlier date. But hy the time 
it produced the first specimens with which we are 
acquainted, it had already reached its zenith ; and it was 
therefore looked upon as having sprung into being as a 
perfect art. We know it only in its glory, in its decline, 
and in its decay. 

The history of Indian dramatic literature may be roughly Ghrono- 
divided into the following periods ; — logy. 

L Fiomihe 1st c&niury'B.G. to thelQth century ad — Firstpen 
This period belongs to the pre-Mahometan age of Indian (classical 
history, but to that second division of it in which Buddhism 
had already become a powerful factor in the social, as 
well as m the moral and intellectual, life of the land. It 
is the classical period of the Hindu drama, and includes 
the works of its two indisputably greatest masters. Of 
these KAhdisa vras by far the earlier, who lived at the 
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court of King Yikramdditya of Avanti (died 56 b.c.), 
being accounted the brightest of its “ nine gems of genms. 
He is the author of Sdluutald, — the work Sir William 
Jones’s translatioa of which first revealed to the Western 
world of letters the exiatence of an Indian drama. It is a 
dramatic love-idyU of surpassing beauty, and, in the opinion 
of the highest authorities, one of the master-pieces of the 
poetic literature of the world. Kalidasa’s other drama, 
Vikrarm and Urvasi {The Hero and the Symph), though 
unequal as a whole to iidhiiituld, contains one act of 
incomparable loveliness j and its enduring effect upon 
Indian dramatic literature is shown by the imitations of it 
m later plays. To Kalidasa has likewise been attnbuted a 
third play — the Mdiavildgnimitra ; but it is doubtful 
whether this comedy, though held to be of ancient date, 
was not composed by a different poet of the same name. 

Another work of high merit, the pathetic Mruhclikahiti 
{The Toy-Cart), a domestic drama with a public underplot, 
may possibly belong to the close of the 2d century a.d , 
and seems csrtamly of an earlier date than the lOfch. It 
is attributed (as is npt uncommon with Indian plays) to a 
royal author named Sudraka. 

The palm of pre-eminence is disputed with KaliAisa by 
the great dramatic poet Babhavuti (called Qrikantba, or he 
in whose throat is fortune), who flourished in the earlier 
part of the 8th century. While he is considered more 
artificial in language than his rival, and in general more 
bound by rules, he can hardly be deemed his inferior in 
dramatic genius. Of his three extant plays, Mahdvdra- 
Gharitra and Uttara-Rdma-Ohantra are heroic dramas 
concerned with the adventures of Kama (the seventh 
incarnation of Yishiiu) ; the third, the powerful Mdlaii 
and Mddhava, has love for its theme, and has been called j 
(with more aptitude than such comparisons usually possess) 
the Romeo and Julid of the Hindus. It is considered by 
their critical authorities the best example of the prakarana, 
or drama of domestic life. 

Among the remaining chief works of Indian dramatic 
literature, the Veiiii-Bar^ra is thought probably to date 
from about the 8 th or 9th century. Its author’s name 
seems doubtful ; the play is describe as one in which both 
pathos and horror are exaggerated, and which in the 
violence of its action recalls the manner of Shakespeare’s 
predecessors The next series of plays forms a transition 
between the first period of Indian dramatic literature and 

n. The period of decline, which may be reckoned from 
abovitke IkA to about the \Ath ceniury of our era, and of 
which the beginning roughly coincides with that of a con- 
tinuous series o f Mahom etan invasions of India. Haivdman- 
Hahka, or “the great Nataka'* (for this play, the work of 
several hands, surpasses all other Indian dramas in length, 
extending over not less than fourteen acts), dates from the 
10th or llth century. Its stoiy is taken from the Rdma- 
cycle, and a prominent character in it is the mythical 
monkey-chief Hamlmat^ to whom, indeed, tradition ascribed 
die original authorship of the play. Kfishnamicra’s 
“ theosophic mystery,” as it has been called, of Prabodha- 
Chmdrodaya {The Rise of the Mom of iTisiyht, i e , the 
victory of true doctrine over error), is ascribed by one 
authority to the middle of the llth century, by another 
to about the end of the 12th. The dates of the famous 
Ratnavcdi {The Heddace), a court-comedy of love and 
intrigue, with a half-Terentian plot, and of the interesting 
Buddhist drama Ndgdmmda, which begins as an erotic play 
but passes into a most impressive exemplification of the 
supreme virtue of self-saci^ce, depend on the disputed 
question of their respective authorship. One of them 
belongs to the first quarter of the 12th century, the other 
to an earlier time. Finally, Visdkhadatta’s interestiiig 
drama of political iutrigue, Mudrd-Rakshasa {The Siynet <f 


the Minister), in which prince Chandragupta, presumably 
identifiable with Sandrocottus, makes his appearance, was 
probably composed later than the end of the 12 th centurj'. 

This is the only Indian play known to us with an essentially 
historical fable — a noteworthy circumstance, if (as is most 
likely) it was produced at a time when the Mahometan 
invasions had already begun. 

The remaining plays of which it has been possible to 
conjecture the dates range in the time of their composition 
from the end of the llth to the 14th century, aud belong 
to the period of decline. Of this period, as compared with 
the first, the general characteristics seem to be an undue 
preponderance of narrative and description, and an affected 
and over-elaborated style. As a striking instance of this 
cla^s is mentioned a play on the adventures of Kdma, the 
Aiiargha-ltdgkava, which in spite, or by reason, of the 
commonplace character of its sentiments, the extravagance 
of Its diction, and the obscurity of its mythology, is stated 
to enjoy a higher reputation with the pandits of the present 
age than the master-pieces of Kalidasa and BabhAvuti. To 
the close of this period, the I4tb century, has likewise 
(but without any pretension to certainty) been ascribed the 
only Tamil drama of which we possess an English version. 
Anchandra {The Martyr of Truth) exemplifies — with a 
strange likeness in the contrivance of its plot to the Bool 
of Job and Faust — in the trials of a heroically enduring 
king the maxim “ Better die than lie.” 

IIL Isolated plays remain from centuries later than the Third 
litk j but these, which chiefly turn on the legends ofP®™*^ 
Kiishua (the last incarnation of Yishfiu), may be regarded • 
as a mere aftergrowth, and exhibit the Indian drama in 
its decay. Indeed, the latest of them, Ghitra-Yajna, which 
was composed about the beginning of the present century, 
and still serves as a model for Bengali dramatic per- 
formances, is imperfect in its dialogue, which (after the 
fashion of Italian improvised comedy) it is left to the 
actors to supplement. Besides these there are farces or 
farcical entertainments, more or less indelicate, of 
uncertain dates. 

The number of the plays which have descended to us Number of 
from so vast an expanse of time is both relatively andpl^^ys- 
absolutely small. Wilson doubts whether all the plays to 
be found, and those mentioned by Hindu writers on the 
drama, amount to many more than 60 and it has been 
seen that not more than three are ascribed to either of the 
two great masters. To these should be, however, added 
the plays in Tamil, stated to be about 100 in number, and 
to have been composed by poets who enjoyed the patronage 
of the Pandian kings of Madura. On the other hand, there 
IS among the Hindus no dearth of dramatic theory. The Critical 
sage Bbarata, the reputed inventor of dramatic entertaia-fi^®^^'^*^ 
ments, was likewise revered as the father of dramatic 
criticism — a combination of functions to wMch the latter 
days of the English theatre might perhaps furnish an 
occasional paraUel. The commentators (possibly under the 
influence of inspiration rather than as a strict matter of 
memory) constantly cite his sdtras, or aphorisms. (From 
sdtra, thread, was named the sdtrordhdra, thread-holder, 
carpenter, a term applied to the architect and general 
manager of sacrificial solemnities, then to the director of 
theatrical performances). By the llth century, wJm the 
drama was already approaching its decline, 
criticism had reached an advanced point j and &e RasOr 
RupaJca (of which the text belongs to that age) distinctly 
de&es the ten several kinds of dramatic competition. 

Other critical works followed at later dates, exhibiting a 
rage for subdivision unsurpassed by the efforts of Western 
theorists, ancient or modem ; the misfortune is that there 
should not be examples remaining (if they ever existed) to 
illustrate all the branches of so elaborate a dramatic system 
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Exclusive- “ What,” iiKjuires the manager of an actor in the induc- 

ness of the g^g gf jjggg^ faiBous of Indiau plajs, “are those 

qualities which the virtuous, the wise, the venerable, the 
learned, and the Brahmans require in a drama ? ” “ Pro- 
found exposition of the various passions,” is the reply, 
“pleasing interchange of mutual affection, loftiness of 
character, delicate expression of desire, a surprising story, 
and elegant language.” “Then,” says the manager (for 
the Indian dramatists, though not, hke Ben Jonson, wont 
to “ rail” the public “ luto approbation,” are unaffected by 
mauvaise honte) “ I recollect one. ” And he proceeds to state 
that “ Babhaviiti has given ns a drama composed by him, 
replete with all qualities, to which indeed this sentence is 
applicable' ‘How little do they know who speak of us 
with censure ! This entertainment is not for them. 
Possibly some one exists, or will exist, of similar tastes 
with myself; for time is boundless, and the world is 
wide.’” This self-possessed disregard of popularity, 
springmg from an imperturbable consciousness of lofty aims, 
accounts for much that is characteristic of the higher class 
of Indian plays. It explains both their paucity and their 
length, renders inteUigihle the chief pecnlianty in their 
diction, and furnishes the key to their most staking ethical 
as well as literary qualities. Connected in their ongin 
with religious worship, they were only performed on solemn 
occasions, chiefly of a public nature, and more especially 
at seasons sacred to some divinity Thus, though they 
might m some instances be reproduced, they were always 
written with a view to oue particular solemn representation. 
Again, the greater part of every one of the plays of 
Northern India is written in Sanskrit, which ceased to he 
a popular language by 300B.o.,bat contiuuedthe classical, 
and at the same time the sacred, form of speech of the 
Brahmans. Sanskrit is spoken by the heroes and principal 
personages of the plays, while the female and inferior clmr- 
acters usa varieties, more or less refined, of the Prakrit 
languages {as a rule not more than three, that which is 
employed in the songs of the women being the poetic dialect 
of the most common Prakrit language, the ^^iiraseni). 
Hence, part at least of each play cannot have been under- 
stood by the large majority of the audience, except in so 
far as their general acquaintance with the legends or stories 
treated enabled them to follow the course of the actiom 
Every audience thus contained an inner audience, which 
could alone feel the full effect of the drama. It is, then, 
easy to see why the Hindu critics should make demands 
upon the art, into which only highly-trained and refined 
intellects were capable of entering, or called upon to enter. 
The general public could not he expected to appreciate the 
sentiments expressed in a drama, and thus (according to 
the process prescribed by Hindu IlieoTy) to receive instruc- 
tion by means of amusement. These sentimente are termed 
rasas (tastes or flavours), and said to spnug from the hhdvas 
(conditions of mind and body). A variety of subdivisions 
is added ; but the saita rasa is logically enough excluded 
from dramatic composition, inasmuch as it implies absolute 
quiescence. 

Species of The Hindu critics know of no distinction directly corre- 
spending to that between tragedy and comedy, still less of 
any determined by the nature of the close of a play. For, 
in accordance with the child-like element of their character, 
the Hindus dishke an unhappy ending to any story, and a 
positive rule accordingly prohibits a fatal conclusion in 
their dramas, The general term for all dramatic composi- 
tions is rdpaJea (from rdpa, form), those of an inferior class 
being distinguished as upampalcas, Of thevanous sub- 
divisions of the rUpaha, m a more limited sense, the nahka, 
or play proper, represents the most perfect kind. Its suh- 
jeot ^ould always be celebrated and important — it is 
virtually dther heroism or love and most frequently the 


latter— and the hero should be a demigod or divinity (such 
as Mma in Babhavdtfs heroic plays) or a king (such as 
the hero of Sdhirdald). But although the earlier drama- 
tists took their plots from the sacred writings or PuiAnds, 
they held themselves at liberty to vary the incidents, — a 
licence from which the later poets abstained. Thus, in 
accordance, perhaps, with the respective developments in 
the rehgLous life of the two peoples, the Hindu drama in 
this respect reversed the progressive practice of the Greek. 

The praJearanas agree in all essentials with the naidkas 
except that they are less elevated ; their stories are mere 
fictions, taken from actual life in a respectable class of 
society.^ Among the species of the upardpaka may he 
mentioned the troiaka, in which the personages are partly 
human, partly divine, and of which a famous example 
remains.^ Of the hham, a monologue in one act, one 
literary example is extant — a curious picture of manners in 
which the speaker describes the different persons he meets 
at a spring festival in the streets of Kolahalapur.® The 
satire of the farcical prahasanas is usually directed against 
the hypocrisy of ascetics and Brahmans, and the sensuality 
of the wealthy and powerful. These trifles represent the 
lower extreme of the dramatic scale, to which, of course, 
the principles that follow only partially apply. 

Unity of action is strictly enjoined by Hindu theory, The 
though not invanahly observed in practice. Episodical or “unities, ’ 
prolix interruptions are forbidden , but, in order to facilitate 
the connection, the story of the play is sometimes carried 
on by narratives spoken by actors or “ interpreters,” some- 
thing after the fashion of the Chorus in Hmry V., or of 
Gower in Fencles. “ Unity of time ” is liberally, if rather 
arbitrarily, undenstood by the later critical authorities 
as hunting the duration of the action of ’a single year j 
but even this is exceeded in more than one classical play.'* 

The smgle acts are to confine the events occurring in them 
to “ one course of the sun,” and usually do so. “ Unity of 
place ” is unknown to the Hindu drama, by reason of the 
absence of scenery ; for the plays were perfoimed in the 
open courts of peaces, perhaps at times in large halls set 
apart for public entertainments, or in the open air. Hence 
change of scene is usually indicated in the texts ; and we 
find ® the characters making long journeys on the stage, 
under the eyes of spectators not toained to demand “ real” 
mileage. 

With the solemn character of the higher kind of Pro- 
dramatic performances accord the rules and prohibitions pneties 
defining what may he called the proprieties of the Indian 
drama Hot only should death never be' inflicted coram 
populof but the various operations of biting, scratching, 
kissmg, eating, sleeping, the bath, and the marriage 
ceremony shodd never take place on the stage. Yet such 
rules are made to be occasionally broken. It is true that 
the mild humour of the vidilshaka is restricted to his 
“gesticulating eating” instead of perpetrating the 
obnoxious act.® The charming love-scene in the SdMntald 
fat least in the earlier recension of the play) breaks off just 
as the hero is about to act the part of the bee to the honey 
of the heroine’s lips.^ But later writers are leas squeamish, 
or less refined. In two dramas^ the heroine is dragged on 
the stage by her braid of hair ; and this outrage, a worse 
one than that imputed to Uunstan, is in both instances the 
motive of the action. In a third,® sleeping and the marriage 
ceremony occur in the course of the representation. 

The dramatic construction of the Indian plays presents Oonstrau- 
no very striking peculiarities They open with a benedic- 

^ e g., MnehcMakdti, M&laiH md M&dham, 

® Vikrwma cmd Uroasi * ^fada-Ttlaka 

SdJeuntaldj Utiara-ltd/ma-Chantra, ® .ilncAandra, act iv. 

® N&g&mvda, act i. r N&g&nanda, act ui. 

* VeM-SawMiTCi; Pr(^Ahxi‘kdtl-Pwl^d6m. ® Viddha-S(dcM4miika, 
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tion {tidndi), ftillowed by “ some account ” of the author, 
and by an introductoiy scene between the manager and 
one of the actors, which is more or less skilfully connected 
with the opening of the play itself. This is divided into 
acts (ankas) and scenes ; of the former a naiaka should have 
not fewer than 5, or more than 10 ; 7 appears a common 
number ; “the great ndaka ” reaches 14 Thus the length 
of the higher class of Indian plays is considemble — about 
that of an jEschylean trilogy; but not more thana single play 
was ever performed on the same occasion. Comic plays 
are restricted to two acts (here called sandhis) In theory 
the scheme of an Indian drama corrraponds very closely to 
the general outline of dramatic construction given above , 
Sjeues and it is a characteristic merit that the business is rarely con- 
sitiiations. eluded before the last act. The piece closes, as it began, 
with a benediction or prayer. "Within this framework room 
is found for situations as ingeniously devised and highly 
wrought as those m any modern W estern play. What could 
be more pitiful than the scene in Sdkimtald, where the 
true wife appears before her husband, whose remembrance 
of her is fatally overclouded by a charm ; what more terrific 
than that in Mdlaii and Mddhava, where the lover rescues 
his beloved from the horrors of the charnel-field Re- 
cognition — especially between parents and children — ^fre- 
quently gives rise to scenes of a pathos which Euripid^ 
has not surpassed-^ The ingenious device of a “play 
within the play” (so familiar to the English drama) is 
employed with the utmost success by Babhaviiti.^ On the 
other hand, miraculous metamorphosis^ and, in a later 
play,* vulgar ma^c lend their aid to the progress of the 
action. "With scenes of strong effectiveness contrast others 
of the most delicate poetic grace — such as the indescribably 
lovely little episode of the two damsels of the god of love 
helping one another to pluck the red and green bud from 
the mango tree; or of gentle domestic pathos — such as 
that of the courtesan listening to the prattle of her lover’s 
chUd, one of the prettiest scenes of a rarely kept free 
from affectation in the modern drama. For the dhmmjsni 
in the narrower sense of the term the Indian dramarists 
largely resort to the expedient of the dms ex tnachha, 
often in a sufficiently literd sense.^ 

Characters. Every species of drama having its appropriate kind of 
hero or heroine, theory here again amuses itself with an 
infinitude of subdivisions. Among the heroines are to be 
noticed the courtesans, whose social position to some 
extent resembles that of the Greek hetceroe, and association 
with whom does not seem in practice, however it may be 
in theory, to be re^rded as a disgrace even to Brahmans.® 
In general, the Indian drama indicates relations between 
the sexes subject to peculiar restraints of usage, but 
freer than those which Mahometan example seems to 
have introduced into higher Indian society. The male 
characters are frequently drawn with skill, and some- 
times with genuine force. Prmce Samsthauaka ^ is a type 
of selfishnm bom in the purple worthy to rank beside 
figures of the modem drama, of which this has at times 
naturally been a favourite cW of character; elsewhere® 
the intrigues of ministers are not more fully exposed than 
their diaracters and principles of action are judiciously dis- 
criminated. Among the lesser personages common in the 
Indian drama, tv?o are worth noticing, as corresponding 
though by no means precisely to familiar types of other 
dramatic literatures. These are the vitd, the accomplished 
but dependent companion (both of men and women), and 
the vidushaha, the humble assodate (not servant) of the 

1 S&kmt(M, U&ca-a-RSma-Chantra. * i6., act veu 

® Vikratm and Undd, act iv. * RalnSmk, 

® Yikrarm and TIro&d: Anchmdra; N&gdnamda, 

® M'HchchJiakat^ Ib ® Mudrd-Edk^uua. 


prmce, and the buffoon of the action.® Strangely enough, 
he is always a Brahman, or the pupil of a Brahman. His 
humour is to be ever intent on the pleasures of a quiet life, 
and on that of eating iu particular ; his jokes are always 
devoid of both harm and point. 

Thus, clothing itself in a diction always ornate and Diction 
tropical, in which (as Ruckert has happily expressed it) the 
prose K the warp and the verse the weft , in which (as 
Goethe says) words become allusions, allusions similes, and 
similes metaphom, the Indian drama essentially depended 
upon its literary qualities, and upon the familiar sanctity of 
its favourite themes, for such effect as it was able to produce. 

Of scenic apparatus it knew but little ; the simple devices Sceneij 
by which exits and entrances were facilitated it is unneces- “d cos- 
sary to describe, and on the contrivances it resorted to for 
such “properties” as were required (above all, the cars of 
the gods and of their emissaries)^® it is useless to speculate. 
Propriety of costume, on the other hand, seems always to 
have been observed, agreeably both to the peculiarities of 
the Indian drama and to the habits of the Indian people. 

The ministers of an art practised under such conditions Actors 
could not hut be regarded with respect, and spared the con- 
tempt or worse, which, except among one other great civilized 
people, the Greeks, has everywhere at one time or another 
been the actor’s lot. Companies of actors seem to have 
been common in India at an early date, and the inductions 
show the players to have been regarded as respectable 
members of society. In later if not in earlier times 
individual actors enjoyed a widespread reputation, — “all 
the world” is acquainted with the talents of Kalaha- 
Kandala.®’- The directors, as already stated, were usually 
Brahmans. Female parts were in general, though not 
invariably, represented by females. One would like to 
know whether such was the case in a piece ^ where— after 
the fashion of more than one Western play— a crafty 
nuuister passes off his daughter as a boy, on which 
assumption she is all but married to a person of her own 
sex. 

The Indian drama would, if only for purposes of com- Sumiaary. 
pmason, be invaluable to the student of this branch of 
literature. But from the pomt of view of purely litermy 
excellence it holds its own against all eaccept the very fore- 
most dramas of the world. It is, indeed, a mere phrase to 
call Kilidisa the Indian Shakespeare — a title which, more- 
over, if intended as anything more than a synonym for 
poetic pre-eminence, might fairly he disputed in favour of 
BabhavAti; while it would be absolutely misleading to 
place a dramatic literature, which, like the Indian, is the 
mere quintessence of the culture of a caste, by the side of 
one which represents the fullest development of the artistic 
consciousness of a people such as the H^enes. The Indian 
drama cannot he described as national in tiie broad^t and 
highest sense of the word ; it is, in short, the drama of a 
literary class, though as such it exhibits many of the 
noblest and most refined, as well as of the most 
diaracteristic, features of Hindu religion and civilization. 

The ethics of the Indian drama are of a lofty character, 
but they are those of a scholastic system of religious 
philosophy, self-conscious of its completeness. To the 
power of Fate is occasionally ascribed a supremacy, to which 
gods as well as mortals must bow but if man’s preset 
lifB is merely a phase in the cycle of his denies, the 
highest of moral efforts at the same time points to the 
summit of possibilities, and self-sacrifice is the supreme 
condition both of individual perfection and of tiie progress 
of the world. Such conceptions as these seem at once to 

* SS3imtcd&j NdgSmmda. 

S&kumMd, acts vi. and vn.; M&laM md Mddhmt, act v, 

“ Induction to ArmghorH&glwm. 

“ Yiddka-SaMhmjtka. Yikrama and Urmi. 
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enfold and to oversKadow the moral life of the Indian under the Kin and, Yuen dynasties, from 1125 to 1367. 
drama. The affections and passions forming part of self The plays of this period are called Yuen-Pen and Tsa-Ki ; 
it delineates with a fidelity to nature which no art can the latter seem to have resembled the Hi-Khio, and to have 
neglect; hut the freedom of the picture is restricted by treated very various subjects. The F-zzen-Peji are the plays 
conditions which to us are unfamiliar and at tunes seem from which our literary knowledge of the Chinese drama is 
intolerable, but which it was impossible for the Indian mamly derived , the short pieces called Yen-Eia were in 
poet’s imagination to neglect. The sheer self-absorp- the same style, but briefer. The list of dramatic authors 
tiou of ambition or love appears inconceivable by the miuij under the Yuen dynasty is tolerably extensive, comprising 
of any of these poets; and their social philosophy is 85, among whom four are designated as courtesans ; the 
always based on the system of caste. On the other number of plays composed by these and by anonymous 
hand, they are masters of many of the truest forms of authors is reckoned at not less than 564 In 1735 the 
pathos, above all of that which blends with resignation Jesuit missionary Pr^mare first revealed to Europe the 
In humour of a delicate kind they are by no means existence of the tragedy Tchao-CU-Gu-Eul {The Little 
deficient ; to its lower forms they are generally strangers, Orphan of the House of Tchao), which was founded 
even in prodnctions of a professedly comic intention, upon an earlier piece treating of the fortunes of an heir to 
Of mt, Indian dramatic literature— though a play on words the imperial throne, who waa preserved in a mysterious box 
is as the breath of its nostrils— furnishes hardly any like another Cypselus or iloses. Voltaire seized the theme 
examples intelligible to Western notions. of the earlier play for a rhetorical tragedy, in which he 

Poetrj .f The distinctive excellence of the Indian drama is to be coolly professes it was his intention “ to paint the manners 
the Intlim sought in the poetic rohe which envelops it as flowers of the Chinese and the Tartars.” The later play, which is 
overspread the bosom of the earth in the season of opring, something less elevated m the rank of its characters, and 
In its nobler productions, at least, it is never untrue to its very decidedly less refined in tieatnient, was afterwards re- 
half religious, half rural origin; it weaves the wreaths of translated by Stanislas Julien; and to the hbours of this 
idyllic fancies in an unbroken chain, adding to its favourite scholar, of Sii J. F Davis, and of Bazin the elder, we owe a 
and familiar blossoms ever fresh beauties from an inexhaust- series of translated Chinese dramas, among winch there can 
ibie garden. Xor is it unequal to depicting the grander be no hesitation whatevei in designating the master-piece, 
aspects of nature m her mighty forests and on the shores The justly famous Pi-Pa-Ki {TheSto^'y of the Lute) belongs P:-Pii-ICi 
of the ocean. A profound familiarity with its native litera- to a period lather later than that of the Yuen plays, having 
turecauherealonefollow its diction through a ceaseless flow been composed towards the close of the 1 4th century by 
of phrase and figure, listen with uuderstandmg to the hum Kao-Tong-Kia, and reproduced m 1401, under the Ming 
of the bee as it hangs over the lotus, and contemplate with dynasty, with the alterations of Mao-Tseu, a commentator 
SikuntaM’s pious sympathy the creeper as it winds round of learning and taste. Pi-Pa-K%, which as a domestic 
the mango tree. But the poetic beauty of the Indian drama of sentiment possesses very high merit, long enjoyed 
drama reveals itself in the mysterious charm of its outline, a quite exceptional populanty in China ; it was repeatedly 
' if not in its full glow, even to the untrained ; nor shonld republished with laudatory prefaces, and so late as the 

the study of it— for which the materials may yet increase — 18th century was regarded as a monument of morality, and 
be left aside by any lover of literature. as the master-piece of the Chinese theatre. It would seem 

to have remained without any wortliy competitors, for 
Chetisb Like the Indian drama, the Chinese arose from the although it had been originally designed to produce a 

i®AitA union of the arts of dance and song. To the ballets and reaction against the immorality of the drama then in 
pantomimes out of which it developed itself, and which fashion, especially of Wang-Ohi-Fou’s celebrated Si-Siang- 
have continued to flourish by the side of its more advanced Ki {The Story of the Western Pavilion), yet 
forms, the Chinese ascribe a primitive antiquity of origin; IV. The period of the Chinese drama under the Declmeai 
many of them onginally had a symbolical reference to such dynasty, from 1368 to 1644, exhibited no improvement dec.iy. 
subjects as the harvest, and war and peace. A very “ What ” (says the preface to the 1704 edition of Pv-Pa- 
andent pantomime is said to have symbolized the conquest Ki) “ do you find there ? Farcical dialogue, a mass of 
of China by Won-Wang; others were of a humbler, and scenes in which one fancies one hears the hubbub of the 
often of a very obscure, character, To their music the streets or the ignoble language of the highways, the ex- 
Chinese likewise attribute a great antiquity of origin. travagances of demons and spirits, in addition to love 
Though some traditions declare the emperor Wan-Te intrigues repugnant to delicacy of manners.” Nor would 
(fl. about 580 i,i).) to have invented the drama, this it appear that the Chinese theatre has ever recovered from 
honour is more usually given to the emperor Heun-Tsung its decay, 

(720 ^D.), who is likewise remembered as a radical musical In theory, no drama could be more consistently elevated Theoretic, 
reformer. Pantomimes henceforth fell into disrepute; and in purpose and in tone than the Chinese Every play, we aims 
the history of the Chinese drama from this date is divided, learn, should have both a moral and a meaning. A virtuous 
with an accuracy we cannot profess to control, into four aim is imposed upon Chinese dramatists by an article of 
distinct periods, of each of which the plays composed in it the penal code of the empire , and those who write immoral 
are stated to bear the manifest impress. These are plays are to expect after death a purgatory which will last 

S'. Chroiio- L That of the dramas composed iyreosiy, so long as these plays continue to be performed. In 

'S Togy. frm, 720 to 907 a. 2>. These pieces, called Tchhouen-Khi, practice, however, the Chinese drama falls far short of its 
were limited to the representation of extraordinary events, ideal , indeed, according to the native critic already cited, 
and were therefore, in design at least, a species of heroic among ten thousand playwrights not one is to be found 
drama. The ensuing times of civil war interrupted the intent upon perfecting the education of mankind by means 
“pleasures of peace and prosperity ” (a Chinese phrase for of precepts and examples. 

dramatic performances) — ^wMch, however, revived The Chinese are, like the Hindus, unacquainted with the Beljgious 

n Under the Sung Dynasty, from 960 to 1119. — distinction between tragedy and comedy; they classify 
The plays of this period are called Ei-Khio, and presented their plays according to subjects in twelve categories, It 
what became a standing peculiarity of the Chinese drama, may be doubted whether what seems the highest of these 
viz., that in them figures a principal personage who svngs. is actually such ; for the religious element in the Chinese 
HI. The heat known age of the Chinese drama was drama is often sheer buffoonery. Moreover, Chinese 
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religious life as reflected in the drama seems one in wMch 
creed elbows creed, and superstitions are welcome whatever 
their origin. Of all religious traditions and doctrines, 
however, those of Buddhism (which had reached China 
long before the known beginnings of its drama) are the 
most perceptible ; thus, the theme of absolute self-sacrifice 
is treated in one play,^ that of entire absorption in tbe 
Historieal. religious life in another.® The historical drama is not un- 
known to the Chinese •, and although a law prohibits tbe 
bringing on the stage of “ emperors, empresses, and the 
famous princes, ministers, and generals of former ages,” no 
such restriction is observed in practice. In Ean-Kong-Tseu 
(Tht Sorrows of Man), for instance, which treats a national 
historic legend strangely recalling in parts the story of 
Esther and the myth of the daughter of Erechtheus, the 
Emperor Yueu-Ti (the representative, to be sure, of a fallen 
Domestic, dynasty) plays a part, and a sufficiently sorry one. By far 
the greater number, however, of the Chinese plays accessible 
in translations belong to the domestic species, and to that 
sub-species which may be called the criminal drama 
Their favourite virtue is piety, of a formal * or a practical^ 
kind, to parents or parents-in-kw ; their favourite interest lies 
in the discovery of long-hidden gmlt,and in the vindication of 
persecuted innocence.® In the choice and ekboration of 
such subjects they leave little to be desired by the most 
ardent devotees of the literature of agony. Besides this 
description of plays, we have at least one love-comedy pure 
and simple — a piece of a nature not “ tolerably mil^” but 
ineffably harmless.® 

Range of Free in its choice of themes, the Chinese drama is like- 
characters, remarkably unrestricted in its range of characters 
Chinese society, it is well known, is not based, like Indian, 
upon the principle of caste j rank is in China determmed 
by office, and this again depends on tbe results of 
examination. These familiar facts are constantly brought 
borne to the reader of Chinese pkys. The Tch>ang-Yv.m^ 
or senior ckssmau on tbe list of licentktes, is tbe flower 
of Chinese society, and tbe hero of many a drama \ and it 
is a proud boast that for years “ one’s ancestors have held 
high posts, which they owed to their literary successes.” ® 
On tbe other band, a person who has failed in bis military 
examination, becomes, as if by a natural transition, a man- 
eating monster.® But of mere class the Chinese drama is 
no respecter, painting with noteworthy freedom the virtues 
and the vices of nearly every phase of society. The same 
liberty is taken with regard to the female sex it is clear 
that in earlier times there were few vexatious restrictions 
in Chinese life upon the social intercourse between men 
and women. The variety of female charactera in the 
Chinese drama is great, ranging from the heroine who 
sacrifices herself for the sake of an empire i® to the well 
hronght-np young lady who avers that “ woman came into 
the world to be obedient, to unravel skeins of silk, and to 
work wirii her needle” from the chambermaid who con- 
trives the most gently sentimental of rendezvous^ to tbe 
reckless courtesan who, like another Millwood, upbraids the 
partner of her guilt on hk sueing for mercy, and bids him 
die with her m hopes of a re-union after deatL^ In 
marriage the first or legitimate wife is distinguished from 
the second, who is at times a ci-deoard courtesan, and 

^ The Set/Samfee of 

® Lav-Serig-Tchid [The DM to It Paid in the Next World). 
i ® Im-Bvojg-Evl, ^ Pi-P(t-Ki, 

® The GircU of ChaOe {Eoei-Lan-Kt); The Tunic Matched; The 
' Revenge of Tem-Fgo 

f ® Tchao-Md-Eiang (The Intngues of a (Pumhermaii). 

^ Md ; Eo-Ean-Ohan; PirPa-Ki. * Eod-Lan-Ei, ProL sc i 
I ; ® Tchao-In ” Sorrows of Em 

I , ^ Pi-PorEi, SC, 2 Tchao-M^Sumg^ 

I “ So-Lang-Tan, act iv , if. EodrLan^K% act it. 


towards whom the feelings of the former vary between 
bitter jealousy^^ and sisterly kindness 

The conduct of the plays exhibits much ingenuity, and Construc- 
an aversion from restrictions of time and place , in fact, 
the nature of the plot constantly covers a long series of 
years, and spans wide intervals of local distance. The plays ‘ 
are divided into acts and scenes — the former being usually 
four in number, at times with an induction or narrative 
prologue spoken by some of the characters (Sie-Fsen). 
Favourite pkys were, however, allowed to extend to great 
length ; the Fu-Fa-Ei is divided into 24 sections, and in 
another recension apparently comprised 42 “1 do not 

wish,” says the manager in the prologue, “ that this per- 
formance should last too long ; finish it to-day, but cut 
out nothing,” — whence it appears that the performance of 
some plays occupied more than a single day The rule was 
always observed that a separate act should be given up to 
th.e denouement ; while, according to a theory of which it is 
not always easy to trace the operation, the perfection of 
construction was sought in the dualism or contrast of scene 
and scene, just as the perfection of diction was placed in 
the parallelism or antithesis of phrase and phrase, Being 
subject to no restrictions as to what might, or might not, 
be represented on the stage, the conduct of the plots allowed 
of the introduction of almost every variety of incidents. 

Death takes place, in sight of the audience, by starvation, 
by drowning, by poison, by execution ;^® flogging and 
torture are inflicted on tbe stage;®® wonders are wrought 
and magic is brought into play the ghost of an innocently- 
executed daughter calls upon her father to revenge her foul 
murder, and assists in person at the subsequent judicial 
enquiry Certain pecuhatities in the conduct of the busi- 
ness are due to tbe usages of society rather than to 
dramaturgic laws. Marriages are generally managed— -at 
least in the higher spheres of society — by ladies profession- 
ally employed as matrimonial agents.®^ Tbe happy resolu- 
tion of the nodus of tbe action is usually brought about by 
the direct interposition of superior official authority®® — a 
tribute to the paternal system of government, which is the 
characteristic Chinese variety of the dem ex mathim. 

This naturally tends to the favourite close of a glorification 
of the emperor,®® resembling that of Louis XIY. at the>nd 
of Tartuffe^ or m spirit, at all events, those of the Virgin 
Queen in more than one Elizabethan play. It should be 
added that tbe characters save tbe necessity for a bill of the 
pky by persistently . announcing and re-announcing their 
names and genealogies, and the necessity for a book by 
frequently recapitulating tbe previous course of the plot. 

One peculiarity of the Chinese drama remains to beTheprmoi- 
noticed. The chief character of a play represents theFdP^®^’ 
author as well as the personage , he or she is hero or “ 
heroine and chorus in one. This is bronght about by the 
hero’s (or heroine’s) singing the poetical passages, or those 
contaiamg maxims of wisdom and morality, or reminiscences 
and examples drawn from legend or history Arising out 
of the dialogue, these passages at tbe same time diversify 
it, and give to it such elevati on and brilliancy as it cau boast. 

The singing character must be the principal personage in 
the action, but may be taken from any class of society. If 
this personage dies in tbe course of the play, another sings 
in his place. From the mention of this distinctive feature Poetic 
of the Chin^ drama it will be obvious how unfair it would diction, 
be to judge of any of its productions without a due appre- 

Eod-Im-Ei PirPorKi. 

“ PtfPorKx, Bc, 15. Eo-Ean-Uhm, act ii. 

“ Eod-lan-Es act i. “ Tm^Ngo-Tum^ act id. 

" Eo&rLm-Ei, M it “ TeourEgo-Tuen, act ui. 
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ciation of the lyric passages, which do not appear to be been — an amusement passionately loved by the lower 
altogether restricted to the singing of the principal orders, but dignified by no literature deserving the name, 
personage, for other characters freq^nently “ recite verses.” Apart from its native elements of music, dance, and song, 

In these lyrical or didactic passages are to he sought those and legendary or historical narrative and pantomime, it is 
flowers of diction which, as Juhen has shown, consist partly clearly to be regarded as a Chinese importation , nor has 
in the use of a metaphoriral phraseology of infinite nicety it in its more advanced forms apparently even attempted 
m its variations — such as a long senes of phrases com- to emancipate itself from the reproduction of the conven- 
pounded with the word signifying jet and expressing tional Chinese types. As early as the close of the 6th 
severally the ideas of rarity, distinction, beauty, &c., or century Hada Kawatsn, a man of Chinese extraction, 
as others derived from the names of colours, birds, beasts, hut born in Japan, is said to have been ordered to arrange 
precious metals, elements, constellations, &c , or alluding to entertainments for the benefit of the country, and to have 
favourite legends or anecdotes. These features constitute written as many as thirty-three plays. The Japanese, 
the literary element par ejccdlence of Chinese dramatic however, ascribe the ongin of their drama to the introduo- 
composition. Atthesametime, though it is impossible for tion of the dance called Sambdso as a charm against a 
the untrained reader to be alive to the charms of so volcanic depression of the earth which occurred m 805 ; 
TnfaTim}in.r a phraseology, it may be q[nestioned whether and this dance appears still to he used as a prelude to 
rven in its diction the Chinese drama can claim to be theatrical exhibitions. In 1108 lived a woman called Iso 
^garded as really poetic. It may abound in poetic no Zenji, who is looked upon as “the mother of the 
omameTU ; it is not, like the Indian, bathed in poetry. Japanese drama.” But her performances seem to have 
Ments of On the other hand, the merits of this dramatic literature been confined to dancing or posturing in male attire {otoko- 
t’leCaiaeseare by no means restricted to ingenuity of construction mai ) ; and the introduction of the drama proper is univer- 
aiama. and variety of character — merits, in themselves important, sally attributed to Saruwaka KanzahurS, who in 1624 
which no candid criticism will deny to it. Its master-piece opened the first theatre (sibaia) at Teddo. Not long after- 
is not only truly pathetic in the conception and the main wards (1651) the play-houses were removed to their 
situations of its action, but includes scenes of singular present site in the capital ; and both here and in the pro- 
grace and delicacy of treatment— such as that where the vincial towns, especially of the north, the drama has since 
re-married husband of the deserted heroine in vain essays continued to flourish Persons of rank are never seen at 
in the presence of his second wife to sing to his new lute, these theatres , but actors are occasionally engaged to play 
now that he has cast aside the old.'* In the last act of a m private at the houses of the nobles, who appear tor- 
tragedy appealing at once to patriotism and to pity, there merly themselves to have taken part in performances of a 
is true imaginative power iu the picture of the emperor, species of opera affected by them, always treating patriotic 
whsn aware of the departure but not of the death of his legends aud called nd. The Mikado only has a court 
beloved, sitting in solitude broken only by the ominous theatre. 

shriek of the wild fowl" Nor is the Cliinese dnma The subjects of the popular plays are to a large extent ohiuBhir 
devoid of humour The lively ahigail who h is to persuade historical, though the names of the characters are changed, gnra 
her mistress into confessing herself in love by arguiuc An example is to be found in the jdtun, or musical 
[almost like Beatrice) that “humanity bids us love men; romance, in which the universally popular tale of 
the corrupt judge (a stamlmg type of the Chinese plays) Ckiuslungura [The Logoi League) has been amplified and 
who falh on his knees before the prosecuting parties to a adapted for theatrical representation. This famous narra- 
auit as before “ the father and mother who give him tive of the feudal fidelity of the forty-seven romns, who 
sustenance,”^ may serve as examples, and in Pi-Fa-Ki about the year 1699 revenged their chief’s judicial suicide 
there is a scene of admirable burlesque on the still more upon the arrogant official to whom it was due, is stirring 
characteristic theme of the humours of a competitive rather than touching in its incidents, and contains much 
examination.® If such illustrations could not easily be bloodshed, together with a tea-house scene which suffices 
multiplied, they are at least worth citing in order to as a specimen of the Japanese comedy of manners. One 
deprecate a perfunctory criticism on the qualities of a of the books of this dramatic romance consists of a metrical 
dramatic literature as to which our materials for judgment description, mainly in dialogue, of a journey which (after 
are still scanty. the fashion of Indian plays) has to he performed on the 

Scnieryand While in the north of China houses are temporarily set stage Other popular plays are mentioned dealing with 
cosrtmae apart for dramatic performances, in the south these are similar themes, besides which there are domestic dramas of 
usually confined to theatres erected m the streets [Si-Tha'i). a very realistic kind, and often highly improper, though all 

Thus scenic decorations of any importance must always intrigues against married women are excluded. Fairy 

have been out of question in the Chinese theatre. The and demon— operas and ballets, and farces and intermezzos 
costumes, on the other hand, are described as magnificent , form an easy transition to the interludes of tumblers and 
^ey are traditionally those worn before the 17th century, jugglers. As a specimen of nearly every class is required 
in accordance with the historical colouring of most of the to make up a Japanese theatrical entertainment— which 
Actors, pkys; The actor's profession is not a respectable one in lasts from sunrise to sunset— and as the lower houses 
China, the managers being in the habit of buying children appropriate and mutilate the plays of the higher, it is clear 
slaves and bringing them up as slaves of their own. that the condition of the Japanese theatre Wnnot be 
Women may not ^appear on the stage, since the emperor regarded as promising. In respect, however, of its movable 
Ehien-Long admitted an actress among his concubines ; scenery and properties, it is stated to be in advance of its 
female parts are therefore played by lads, occasionally by Chinese prototype. The performers are, except in the 
eunuchs, ballet, males only Though the leading actors enjoy great 

mi, T populanty and very respectable salaries, the class is held 

pg ™ JAPANESE drama, as all evidence seems to agree in m contempt, and the companies were formerly recruited 

Bhowmg, still remains what in substance it has always from the lowest sources The disabilities under which they 
~ 1 Fi-Pa-Ki, sc. 14 , 3 Soprawj of Em. however, been removed ; nor is it impossible that 

s TcJm-M^Eiangt act u. progress in Japan may revolutionize an agency 

t Tecu-Ego-Yuen, act ii , q/ Eo^-Lm-Ei of civilization which it seems for the present to have 

* K- 5. regarded as beneath its notice. 
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4 .b!ence of ISfo traces of a drams exist in any of the other civilized 
'^Tcf I- 0^ Asia— for that m Siam may probably be regarded 
as a branch of the Indian. Among the Hebrews and other 
Semitic peoples, as well as in at least one originally Aijan 
people of Asia which has cultivated letters with assiduity 
and success — the Persians— the dramatic art is either 
wantmg, or only appears as an occasional and exotic growth. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the dramatic element 
apparent in two of the books of the Hebrew Scripture— the 
Book of Ruth and the Book of Job, Of the dramatic 
element in the religious rites of the Egyptians a word will 
be said immediately ; meanwhile it may be convenient at 
once to state that traces of dramatic entertainments have 
[solated been found in various parts of the l^ew World, which it 
cannot be part of the present sketch to pursue. Among 
peoples of performances, accompanied by dancing and 

the New iutermixed with recitation and singing, of the South-Sea 
World Islanders, first described by Captain Cook, and lately re- 
introduced to the notice of students of comparative 
mythology by Mr W. Wyatt Gill. Of the so-called Inca 
drama of the Peruvians, the unique relic, Apu Ollontay, 
said to have been written down in the Qdchua tongue from 
native dictation by Spanish priests shortly after the conquest 
of Peru, has been partly translated by Mr Clements 
Markham, and recently twice rendered into German verse. 
It appears to be an historic play of the heroic type, combin- 
ing stirring incidents with a pathos finding expression in 
at least one iync of some sweetness — the lament for the 
lost Collyar. With it may be contrasted the ferocious Aztek 
dramatic ballet, RaUnal-Achi (translated by the Abb4 
de Bourbourg), of which the text seems rather a succession 
of warlike harangues than an attempt at dramatic treat- 
ment of characrer. Eat these are mere isolated cuiiosities. 

Dramatic The civilization and religious ideas of the Egyptians so 
toents in vitally influenced the people of whose drama we are about 
speak that a reference to them cannot be altogether 
ind’popu- ooiitted. The influence of Egyptian upon Greek civilizar 
ar life, tion has probably been over-estimated by Herodotus ; but 
while it will never be clearly known how much the Greeks 
owed to the I^yptiana in divers branches of knowledge, it 
is certain that the former confessed themselves the scholars 
of Egypt in the cardinal doctrine of its natural theology. 
The doctrine of the immortality of the soul there found its 
most solemn expression m mysterious recitations connected 
with the rites of sepulture, and treating of the migration 
of the soul from its earthly to its eternal abode. These 
solemnities, whose transition into the Hellenic mysteries 
has usually been attributed to the agency of the Thracian 
worship of Dionysus, undoubtedly contained a dramatic 
element, upon the extent of which it is, however, useless to 
speculate. The ideas to which they sought to give 
utterance centred in that of Osins, the vivifyiug power or 
universal soul of nature, whom Herodotus simply identifies 
with the Dionysns of the Greeks. The same deity was 
likewise honoured byprocesaons among the rural Egyptian 
population, which, according to the same authority, in 
nearly all respects except the absence of ehomses resembled 
the Greek phallic processions in honour of the wme-god. 

That the Egyptians looked upon music U 3 an important 
science seems fnUy established , it was diligently studied 
by their priests, though not, as among the Greeks, forming 
a part of generM education, and in the sacred ritra of their 
gods they as a rule permitted the use of flute and harp, as 
well as of vocal music. Dancing was as an art confined to 
professional persons ; but though the bighar orders 
abstained from its practice, the lower indulged in it on 
festive occasions, when a tendency to pantomime naturally 
asserted itself, and licence and wanton buffoonery prevailed, 
as in the early rustic festivals of the Greek and Itaban 
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peoples. Of a dance of armed men, on the other hand, 
there seems no satisfactory trace in the representations of 
the Egyptian monuments 

But whatever elements the Geeek drama may, in the 
sources from which it sprang, have owed to Egyptian, or 
Phrygian, or other Asiatic influences, its development was oos onpm 
independent and self-sustained. Not only in its begm- 
niup, but so long as the stage existed in Greece, the drama 
was in intimate connection with the national religion. 

This is the most signal feature of its history, and one which 
cannot m the same degree and to the same extent he 
ascribed to the drama of any other people, ancient or 
modern. Not only did both the great branches of the 
Greek drama dike originate m the usages of religicuB 
worship, but they never lost their formal union with it, 
though one of them (comedy) in its later growth abandoned 
all direct reference to its origin Hellenic polytheism wag 
at once so active and so fluid or flexible in its anthropo- 
morphic formations, that no other religious system has ever 
so victononsly assimilated to itself foreign elements, or 
so vivaciously and variously developed its own. Thos, 
the worship of Dionysus, introduced into Greece by the 
Phctinicians as that of the tauriform sun-god whom hia 
worshippers adored with loud cries (whence Bacchus or 
Idjcdm), and the god of generation (whence his pkaUic 
emblem) and production, was brought into connection with 
the Dorian religion of the sun-god Apollo. Apollo and 
his sister, apin, corresponded to the Pelasgian and Achaean 
divinities of sun and moon, whom the Phoenician Dionysus 
and Demeter supeiseded, or with whose worship theirs was 
blended. Dionysus, whose rites were specifically conducted 
with reference to his attributes as the wine-god, was attended 
by deified representations of his original worshippers, who 
wore the skin of the goat sacrificed to him. These were 
the satyrs Out of the connected worships of Dionysus, 

Bacchus, Apollo, aud Demeter sprang the beginnings of the 
Greek drama, 

“Both tragedy and comedy,” says Aristotle, “originated 
in a rude and unpremeditated manner, — the first from the 
leaders of the dithyramb, and the second from those who 
led off the phallic songs.” This diversity of origm, and 
the distinction jealously maintamed down to the latest 
times between the two branches of the dramatic art, even 
where they might seem to come into actual contact with 
one another, necessitate a separate statement as to the 
origin and history of either. 

The custom of offering thanks to the gods by bymns and Onrin of 
dances in the places of public resort was first practised by 
the Greeks in the Dorian states, whose whole system of life 
was organized on a military basis Hence the dances of 
the Dorians origmally taught or imitated the movements of 
soldiers, and their hymns were warlike chants. Such' 
were the beginnings of the clmus, and of its songs (called 
‘paans, from an epithet of Apollo), accompanied first by the 
phorminx and then by the flute. A step in advance was 
taken when the poet with his trained singers and dancera, 
like the Indian s^tra-dhdra, performed these religious 
functions as the representative of the population. Erom 
the Done pcean at a very early pennd several styles of 
choral dancing formed themselves, to which the three slydes 
of dance in scenic productions — the tragic, the comic, 
the satync — are stated afterwards to have corresponded. 

But none of these could have led to a literary growth, 

This WM due to the iutroduction among the Donans of the 
ddhyrawb, — originally a song of revellers, probably led by 
a flute-player and accompanied by the music of other 
Eastern mstniments, in which it was customaxy in Crete to 
celebrate the birth of Bacchus (the doubly-born) and, 
possibly also his later adventures; The leader of the band 
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{cojypJmns) may be supposed to bare at times assumed the 
character of the wine-god, whose worshippers bore aloft the 
vme-clad thyrsus The dithyramb was reduced to a definite 
form by the Lesbian Arion (fl. 610), who composed regular 
poems, turned the moving bend of worshippers into a stand- 
ing or cyclic chorus, invented a style of music adapted to 
the character of the chorus — the tiagic or goat style — and 
called these songs goat-songs, or tragedies. Anon thus 
became the inventor of lyncal tragedy — a tiansition stage 
between the dithyramb and the regular drama, j&s 
invention, or the chorus with which it dealt, was established 
according to fixed rules hy his contemporary Stesichorns. 
About the same time that Arion introduced these improve- 
ments mto the Dorian city of Oorinth, the (likewise Donan) 
Families at Sicyon honoured the hero-king Adrastus hy 
tragic choruses Hence the invention of tragedy was 
ascnbed by the Sicyonians to their poet Epigenes , but this 
step, significant for the future history of the Greek drama, 
of employing tbe Bacchic chorus for the celebration of 
other than Bacchic themes, was soon annulled hy the tyrant 
Clisthenes. 

The element which transformed lyrical tragedy into the 
tragic drama was added by the lonians. The custom of 
the recitation of poetry by wandering minstrels called 
rhapsodes (from pd)38os, staff, or from pawra, to piece 
together) first sprang up in the Ionia beyond the sea, to 
such minstrels was due the spread of the Homeric poems 
and of suhse(iuent epic cycles. These recitations, with or 
without musical accompaniment, soon included gnomic or 
didactic, as well as epic, verse ) if Homer was a rhapsode, 
so was the sententious or “moral” Hesiod. The popular 
effect of these recitations was enormously increased by the 
metrical innovations of Archilochus (from 708), who in- 
vented the trochee and the lamhus, the latter the 
arrowy metre which is the native form of satincal invec- 
tive — the species of composition in which Archilochus 
excelled— though it was soon used for other purposes also. 
The recitation of these iambics may already have nearly 
approached to theatrical declamation. The rhapsodes were 
welcome guests at popular festivals, where they exercised 
their art in mutual emulation, or ultimately recited parts, 
perhaps the whole, of longer poems The recitation of a 
long epic may thus have resembled theatrical dialogue, 
that of alternating iambic poems, the form being frequently 
an address in the second person, even more so. The 
rhapsode was in some sense an actor ; and when these 
recitations reached Attica, they thus brought with them 
the germs of theatrical dialogue. 

The rhapsodes were actually introduced into Attica at a 
very early period ; the Iliad, we know, was chanted at the 
Brauronia, a rural festival of Bacchus, whose worship had 
early entered Attica, and was cherished among its rustic 
population Meanwhile the cyclic chorus of the Dorians 
had found its way into Attica and Athens, ever since the 
Athenians had recognized the authority of the great centre 
of the Apolhne religion at Delphi. It therefore only 
remained for the rhapsodic and the cyclic — ^in other words, 
for the epic and the choral— elements to coalesce , and this 
must have been brought about by a union of the two 
accompaniments of rehgions worship in tbe festive rites of 
Bacchus, and hy the domestication of these rites in the 
ruling city. This occurred in the time of Pisistratus, 
perhaps after his restoration m 554 To Thespis (535), 
said to have been a contemporary of the tyrant and a native 
of a Diacrian deme (Icaria), the invention of tragedy is 
accordingly ascribed "Whether his name be that of an 
actual person or not, bis claim to be regarded as the 
inventor of tragedy is founded on the statement that he 
introduced an actor for the sake of relieving the Dionysian 
chorus. This actor, the representative of tbe rhapsodes, 


and doubtless, at first, generally the poet himself, instead 
of merely alternating his recitations with the songs of the 
chorus, addressed his speech to its leader — the coryphasus — 
with whom he thus earned on a species of dialogue. The 
chorus stood round its leader upon the steps of the Bacchic 
altar [thymele), the actor was placed upon a table. This 
table is the predecessor of the stage, for the waggon of 
Thespis is a fiction, probably due to a confusion between 
his table and the waggon of Susarion. It is a significant 
minor mvention ascribed to Thespis, that he disguised the 
actor’s face first by means of a pigment, afterwards by a 
mask. In the dialogue was treated a myth relating to 
Bacchus or some other deity or hero "Whether or not 
Thespis actually wrote tragedies (and there seems no reason 
to doubt it), and although both the cyclic chorus alid 
rhapsodic recitation continued m separate use, tragedy was 
now m existence. The essential aditions afterwards made 
to its simple fmmework were remarkably few. ^Eschylus 
added a second actor, and by reducing the functions of the 
chorus further established the dialogue as the prmcipalpart 
of the action. Sophocles added a third actor, by which 
change the preponderance of the dialogue was made 
complete. 

If the origin of Greek comedy is simpler in its nature Origin of 
than that of Greek tragedy, the beginnings of its progress 
are mvolved in more obscurity. It is said to have been 
invented by Susarion, a native of Megans, whose inhabi- 
tants were famed for their coarse humour, which they 
communicated to their colonies in Sicily. In this island, 
to this day the home of spontaneous mimicry, comedy was 
said to have arisen. In the rural Bacchic vintage-festivals 
hands of jolly companions (kC/io?, properly a revel con- 
tinued after supper) went about in carts or afoot, carrying 
the phallic emblem, and indulging in the ribald licence of 
wanton mirth. From the song sung in these processions or 
at the Bacchic feasts, which combined the praise of the god 
with gross personal ridicule, and was called emus in a 
secondary sense, the Bacchic reveller taking part in it was 
called a cojuus-singer or comcedns These phallic proces- 
sions, which were afterwards held at Athens as in all Greek 
cities, imparted their character to Old Attic comedy, whose 
essence was personal vilification. 

Thus independent of one another m their origin, Greek The satje 
tragedy and comedy never actually coalesced. The satyr- 
drama, though m some sense it partook of the nature of 
both, was in its origin as in its history connected with 
tragedy alone. Pratmas of Phlius, a contemporary of 
.ffischylns m his earlier days, is said to have restored the 
tragic chorus to the satyrs, , he first produced dramas 
the same in form and theme as the tragedies, but in which 
the dances were different and entirely carried on by satyrs. 

The tragic poets, whde never writing comedies, henceforth 
also composed satyr-dramas ; but neither tragedies nor satyr- 
dramas were ever written by the comic poets, and it was in 
conjunction with tragedies only that the satyr-dramas were 
performed. The theory of the Platonic Socrates, that the 
same man ought to be the best tragic and the best comic 
poet, was never exemplified in practice. The so-called Trap- 
hlaro-tragedy or tragi-comedy of later writers, thought in 
some of its features to have been anticipated by Euripides,"^ 
in form nowise differed from tragedy , it merely contained 
a comic element in its characters, and invariably had a 
happy ending. The serious and sentimental element in the 
comedy of Menander and his contemporaries did far more 
to destroy the essential difference between the two great 
branches of the Greek dramatic art. . 

The history of Greek — which virtually always remained 
Attic— tragedy divides itself into three periods. 


^ ATmhs; .Orestes, 
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Pen£)d I. Tht period before JEsckylus (535-499) — ^From this 
^S*vlu= ^ Bames of authors and plays — those of 

the former being (besides Thespis) Chcerdus, Phrynichus, 
and Pratinas, all of whom lived to contend with jEschylus 
for the tragic prize. To each of them certain innovations 
are ascribed — among the rest the introduction of female 
characters to Phrynichus. 

a>«cal IL The dorfsical period of Attic tragedy — that of 
pciioJ iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and their con- 
temporaries (499-405). — To this belong all the really im- 
portant phases in the progress of Greek tragedy, which 
severally connect themselv^ with the names of its three 
great masters. They may be regarded as the repreaentar 
tives of different generations of Attic history and life, 
though of course in these, as in the progress of their art 
.^ichylas itself, there is an unbroken continuity. iEschylus 
(525-456) had not only fought both at Marathon and at 
Salamis against those Persians whose rout he celebrated 
with patriotic pride, ^ but he had been trained in the 
Elensinian mysteries, and was a passionate upholder of the 
institution most intimately associated with the primitive 
pohtical traditions of the past— the Areopagus ^ He had 
been bom in the generation after Solon, to whose maxims 
he fondly clung ; he must have belonged to that anti- 
deraocratical party which favoured the Spartan alliance, 
and it was the Dorian development of Hellenic life and the 
philosophical system based upon it with which his religious 
and moral convictions were imbued. Thus even upon the 
generation which succeeded him the chivalrous spirit and 
diction of his poetry, and the unapproached sublimity of 
his dramatic imagination, fell, as it falls upon later postenty, 
Sophocles like the note of a mightier age. Sophocles (495-405) was 
the associate of Pericles, and an upholder of his authority 
rather than a consistent pupil of his political ideas , but his 
manhood and perhaps the maturity of his genius coincided 
with the great days when he could stand, like his mighty 
friend and the community they both so gloriously repre- 
sented, on the sonny heights of achievement. Serenely 
pious, he yet treats the myths of the national religion in the 
spirit of a conscious artist, contrasting with lofty irony the 
stmggles of humanity with the irresistible inarch of its 
destinies. His art (which he described as having passed 
through three successive stages) may in its perfection be 
said to typify the watchful and creative calm of his city’s im- 
Ennpides peiial epoch Euripides (480-406), as is the fate of genius 
of a more complex kind, has been more vanously and anti- 
thetimlly judged than either of his great fellow-tragedians 
His art has been called thinner and tamer than theirs, his 
genius rhetorical rather than poetical, his morality that of a 
sophistical wit On the other hand, he has been recognized 
not only as the most tragic of the Attic tragedians and the 
most pathetic of ancient poets, but also as the most 
humane in his social philosophy and the most various in 
his psydiological insight At least though far removed from 
the uaiver age of the national life, he is, both in patriotic 
spirit and in his choice of themes, genuinely Attic ; and if 
he “haunted on the stage by the dmmon of Socrates,” 
he was, like Socrates himself, the representative of an age 
which was a seed-time as well as a season of decay. To 
Euripides the general progress of dramatic literature owes 
more than to miy other ancient poet, Tragedy followed in 
his footstej® in Greece and at Eome ; comedy owed him 
something in the style of the very Aristophanes who 
mocked Hm, and more in the sentiments of Menjmder; 
and when the modem drama came to engraft the ancient 
upon its own crude growth, his was directly or indirectly 
the most powerful influence in the estahlishment of a living 
counectien between them. 
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The incontestable pre-eminence of the three great tragic Tte great 
poets was acknowledged at Athens by the usage alloidng 
no tragedies but theirs to be more than once performed, 
and by the law of Lycurgus (c. 330) which obliged the actors tenpora- 
to use, in the case of works of the great masters, authentic nes. 
copies preserved in the public archives. It is thus not 
impossible that the value of later Attic tragedy, of which 
the fertility continued considerable, has been under-rated. 

In all the names of 1400 tragedies and satyr-dramas are 
preserved , and tragic poets are mentioned of whose plays 
no names are known. Among the more celebrated Attic 
tragedians contemporary with the great writers, Ion of 
Chios (d. before 419) seems to have followed earlier tradi- 
tions of style than Euripides , Agathon, who survived the 
latter, on the other hand, introduced certain innovations of 
I a transnormal kind into the art of tragic composition, 
j III. Of the third period of Greek tragedy the concluding La!.t 
I limit cannot be precisely fixed. Down to the days of 
i iVlexander the Great, Athens remained the chief home of 
I tragedy. Though tragedies must have begun to be acted The sicces- 
! at the Syracusan and Macedonian courts, since .Eschylns, sol’s of the 
I Euripides, and Agathon had sojourned there,— though the at 
practice of producing plays at the Dionysia before the allies Athen-? 
of Athens must have led to their holding similar exhibi- 
tions at home, — yet before the death of Alexander we meet 
with no instance of a tragic poet writing or a tragedy 
written outside Athens. An exception should indeed be 
^ made in favour of the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse, who 
' (like Critias in hfe earlier days at Athens) was “addicted 
; to “tragic composition. Not all the tragedians of this period, 
however, were Athenians born; though the names of 
Euphorion, the son of AEschyks, lophon, the son of 
Sophocles, and Euripides and Sophocles, the nephew and 
the grandson respectively of their great namesakes, illustrate 
the descent of the tragic art as an hereditary family posses- 
sion. Chmremon (fl. 380) already exhibits tragedy on the 
road to certain decay, for we learn that his plays were 
written for reading. 

Soon after the death of Alexander theatres are found 
spread over the whole HeUenic world of Europe and Asia— 
a result to which the practice of the conqueror and his 
father of celebrating their victories by scenic performances 
had doubtless contributed. Alexandria having now The ilex- 
become a literary centre with winch even Athens was in anfinans 
some respects unable to compete, while the latter still 
remaiued the home of comedy, the tragic poets flocked to 
the capital of the Ptolemies , and here, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (283-247) flourished the seven tragic 
poets famed as the “Pleias,” who still wrote in the style and 
followed the rules observed by the Attic masters. T^edy 
and the dramatic art continmd to be favoured by the later 
Ptolemies ; and about 100 B.o we meet with the curious 
phenomenon of a Jewish poet, Ezechi^, competing Greek 
tragedies, of one of which (the Exodus from Egypt) frag- 
ments have come down to us. Tragedy, with the satyr- 
drama and comedy, survived in Alexandria beyond the days 
of Cicero and Varro, nor was their doom finally sealed 
the Emperor Caracalla abolished theatrical performances in 
the Egyptian capital in 217 jld. 

During the whole of its productive age Greek tragedy Em tre 
seems to have adhered to the lines laid down by ife gsx^ 

Attic masters ; nor were these in most respects deleted 
from by the Boman imitators of these poets amd. thefr 
successors. 

Ikagedy was defined by Plato as an imi^on of the Subjects 
noblest life. Its proper themes— fhe deeds and sufftiings 
of heroes — ^were familiar to audiences fetimately acquaint^ 
with the mythology of the national rtiilpon. To such themes 
Greek tra^y almost wholly confineti ifeelf ; and in later 
days there were numerous books which discussed these 
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mytk of the tragedians. They only very exceptionally 
treated historic themes, though one great national calami fcy,^ 
and a yet greater national victory, ^ and in later times a few 
other historical subjects, ^ were brought upon the stage. 
Such veiled historical allusions as critical ingenuity has 
sought not only in passages but in the entire themes of 
other Attic tragedies cannot, of coume, even if accepted 
as such, stamp the plays in which they occur as historic 
dramas, No doubt Attic tragedy, though after a different 
and more decorous fashion, shared the tendency of her 
comic sister to introduce allusions to contemporary events 
and persons; and the indulgence of this tendency was 
facilitated by the revision {kaa-Koi^) to which the works of 
the great poets were subjected by them, or by those who 
produced their worts after them ^ So far as we know, the 
subjects of the tragedies before iEschylus were derived 
from the epos ; and it was a famous saying of this poet that 
his dramas were “ but dry scraps from the great banquets 
of Homer an expression which may be understood as 
including the poems which belong to the so-called Homeric 
cycles. Sophocles, Euripides, and their successors likewise 
resorted to the Trojan, and also to the Heracleau and the 
Thesean myths, and to Attic legend in general, as well as 
to Theban, to which already .^schylus had had recourse, 
and to the side or subsidiary myths connected with these 
several groups These substantially remained to the last 
the themes of Greek tragedy, the Trojan myths always 
retaining so prominent a place that Luciau could jest on 
the universality of their dominion Purely invented sub- 
jects were occasionally treated by the later tragedians ; of 
this inaovation Agabhon was the originator.® 

OoMtruc. Thespis is said to have introduced the use of a ‘prdog'ue 
tion, and a rhesis (speech) — the former being probably the 
opemng speech recited by this solitary actor, the latter the 
dialogue between actor and chorus. It was a natural result 
of the introduction of the second actor that a second rhem 
should likewise be added, and this tripartite division would 
he the earliest form of the trilogy^ — three sections of the 
same myth forming the beginning, middle, and end of a 
single drama, marked off from one another by the choral 
Tie songs. Fiom this .^schyliis proceeded to the treatment of 
.^chylean these several portions of a myth in three separate plays, 
■triJogy connected together by their subject and by being performed 
in sequence on a single occasion. This is the Mchylean 
trilogy, of which we have only one extant example, the 
Orestea, — as to which critics may differ whether iEschylus 
adhered in it to his principle that the strength should he 
in the middle — ^in other words, that the interest should 
The tetra- centre in the second play. In any case, the symmetry of 
the trilogy was destroyed by the practice of performing 
after it a satyr-drama, probably, as a rule, if not always, 
connected m subject with the trilogy, which thus became a 
tetralogy, though this term, unlike the other, seems to be a 
purely technical expression invented by the learned.^ 

^ Phiymohus, Capture of Miletus 

* Id., Phmitste; ^schylas, Persce (Persos-tnlogy 2). 

* MoBchion, Thmistodes , Theodectes, Mmsolus , Lycophron, 
Mamthrm; Oasscmdrd; Sum; Philiscus, Thmistocks 

* .iBscliylas, Septm y, Thetas, Prometheus Vincius, Danais- 
trilogy ; Sophocles, Antigone , (Edipiis Qolonms , Euripides, Medea 

® Quite distinct from this revision was the practice against which 
the law of Lycui^us was directed, of “cobbling and hselmg” the 
dramas of the great masters hy alterations of a kind familiar enough 
to the students of Shakespeare a.s improved hy Colley Cibher. The 
later tragedians also appear to have occasionally transposed long 
speeches or episodes from one tragedy mto another— a device largely 
followed by the Roman dramatists, and called (mtamtnattm by Latin 
enters. « j[nthos (The Flower). 

I One satyr-drama only is preserved to us, the Chfch^s of Eimpides, 
a dramatic version of the Homeiic tale of the visit of Odysseus to 
Polyphemus Lycophron, one of the poets of the Pleias, by using the 
satyr-drama (m his Mmdemus) as a velucle of personal ridicule, 
applied it to a purpose like that of Old Attic comedy. 


Sophocles, a more conscious and probably a more self- 
critical artist than jEschylus, may be assumed from the 
fimt to have elaborated his tragedies with greater care; and 
to this, as well as to his innovation of the third actor, which 
materially added to the fulness of the action, we may 
attribute his introduction of the custom of contending fnr 
the pnze with single plays. It does not follow that he 
never produced connected trilogies, though we have no 
example of such by him or any later author ; on the other 
hand, there is no proof that eithei he or any of his succes- 
sors ever departed from the iEscliylean rule of producing 
three tragedies, followed by a satyr-drama, on the same 
day. This remained the third and last stage in the history 
of the construction of Attic tragedy. The tendency of its Con'plicat 
action towards complication was a natural progiess, and is 
approved by Aristotle. This complication, m w-hicli 
Euripides excelled, led to his use of prologues, m which one 
of the characters opens the play hy an exposition of the 
circumstances under which its action begins This practice, 
though ridiculed by Aristophanes, was too convenient not 
to be adopted by the successors of Euripides, and Menander 
transferred it to comedy. As the dialogue increased in 
importance, so the dramatic significance of tlie chorus 
diminished. While in vEschylus it mostly, and in 
Sophocles occasionally, takes part m the action, its songs 
could not but more and more approach the character of 
lyrical intermezzos, and this they openly assumed when 
Agathon began the practice of inserting choral songs 
{embohma) which had nothing to do with the action of the 
play. In the general contrivance of their actions it was 
only natural that, as compared with dEschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides should exhibit an advance in both freedom 
and ingenuity , but the palm due to a treatment at once 
piously adhering to the substance of the ancient legends 
and original in an effective dramatic treatment of them 
must be given to Sophocles Euripides was, moreover, less 
skilful in untying complicated actions than in weaving 
them ; hence his frequent resort® to the expedient of the 
deus ex rmchina, which Sophocles employs only in his latest 
play.® 

The other distinctions to be drawn between the dramatic Characim 
qualities of the three great tragic masters must be mainly ' 

based upon a critical estimate of the individual genius of 
each. In the characters of their tragedies, jEschylus and 
Sophocles avoided those lapses of dignity with which from 
one point of view Euripides has been charged hy 
Aristophanes and other critics, but which from another 
connect themselves with his humanity. If his men and 
women are less heroic and statuesque, they are more like 
meu and women. Anstotle objected to the later tragedians 
that, compared with the great masters, they were deficient 
in the drawing of character— by which he meant the lofty 
drawing of lofty character. In diction, the transition is Dietloii. 
even more perceptible from the “helmeted phrases” of 
.iEschylus, who had Milton’s love of long words and sonorous 
proper names, to the play of Euripides’s “smooth and 
dihgent toi^ne ; ” but to a sustained style even he remained 
essentially true, and it was reseiwed for his successors to 
introduce into tragedy the “low speech” — i.e., the com 
veisational language— of comedy. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, the Euripidean diction seems to have remained the 
standard of later tragedy, the flowery style of speech 
introduced by Agathon finding no permanent favour. 

Finally, jEschylus is said to have made certain reforms improv 
in tragic costume of which the object is self-evident, — to 
have improved the mask, and to have invented the^'lf^® 
cothurnus or buskin, upon which the actor was raised to 


3 Ion, Si'pphces, Iphgmxatn Pawns, Electra, Felena, Etppolytus; 
Androrruuihe 9 Phtixtetes. 
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luftier stature. Euripides was not afraid of rags and 
tatters ; but the sarcasms of Aristophanes on this head seem 
feeble to those who are aware that they would apply to 
King Lear as well as to Telephus 

Penois of The history of Greek comedy is likewise that of an 
Greek essentially Attic growth, although Sicilian comedy was 
comedy earlier in date than her Attic sister or descendant. The 

Sicilian former is represented by Epicharmus (fl. 500;, and by the 

cornea}, names of one or two other poets. It probably had a 
chorus, and, dealing as it did in a mixture of philosophical 
discourse, antithetical rhetoric, and wild buffoonery, neces- 
sarily varied in style. Though in some respects it seems 
to have resembled the Middle rather than the Old Attic 
comedy, its subjects sometime, like those of the latter, 
coincided with the myths of tragedy, of which they were 
doubtless parodies. The so-called mnies of Sophron (fl. 
430) were dramatic scenes from Sicilian life, intended, not 
for the stage, but for recitation. 

Attic Attic comedy is usually divided into three periods or 
species, viz. : — 

I. Old Gomedy, which dates from the complete establish- 
ment of democracy by Pericles, though a comedy directed 
against Themistocles is mentioned. The Megarean farcical 
entertainments had long spread in the rural districts of 
Attica, and were now introduced into the city, where 
Cratinus and Crates (fl. 450) first moulded them into the 
forms of Attic art. The final victory of Pencles and the 
democratic party may be reckoned from the ostracism of 
Thucydides (444) ; and so eagerly was the season of freedum 
employed by the comic poets that already four years after- 
wards a law— which was, however, only a short time in 
force— limited their licence. Cratinus,^ an exceedingly 
bold and broad satirist, apparently of conservative ten- 
dencies, was followed by Eupolis (446-after 415), eveiy 
one of whose plays appears to have attacked some in- 
dividual, ^ by Phrymchus, and others ; hut the representative 
of old comedy m its fullest development is Aristophanes 
(c. 444-c. 380), a comic poet of unique and unsurpassed 
genius. Dignified by the acquisition of a chorus (though 
of a less costly kind than the tragic) of masked actors, and 
of scenery and machinery, and by a corraiponding lite- 
rary elaboration and elegance of style, Old Attic comedy 
nevertheless remained true both to its origin and to the 
purposes of its introduction into the free imperial city. It 
borrowed much from tragedy, but it retained the phallic 
abandonment of the old rural festivals, the licence of word 
and gesture, and the audacious directness of personal invec- 
tive, These characteristics are not features peculiar to 
Aiistopta- Aristophanes. He was twitted by some of the older comic 
poets with having degenerated from the full freedom of the 
art by a tendency to refinement, and he took credit to him- 
self for having superseded the time-honoured cancan and 
the stale praeticid joking of his ptedecessois by a nobler 
kind of mirtL But in boldness, as he hkewise boasted, 
he had no peer ; and the shafts of his wit, though dipped 
in wine-lees and at times feathered from very obsceliB fowl, 
flew at high game.® He has been accused of seeking to 
d^rade what he ought to have recognized as good ; * and it 
has been shown with complete success that he is not to be 
taken as an impartial or accurate authority on Athenian 
history. But partisan as he was, he was also a genuine 
patriot; and his very political sympathies — ^which were 
conservative — ^were such as have often stimulated the most 
effective pobtical satire, because they imply au antipathy 
to every species of excess. Of the conservative quality of 
reverence he was, hovrever, altogether devoid; and his 

' ArchUochi 

^ Maricas (Hyperlwlus); Baiptct {AlciTHadee); Lcumes {Cmon), See 

® Kmghts. * Clouds^ 


love for Athens was that of the most free-spoken of sons, 

Flexible even m his religious notions, he was in this as in 
other respects ready to be educated by his times ; and, hke 
a true comic poet, he could be vitty at the expense even 
of his friends, and, it might almost be said, of himself. In 
wealth of fancy,® and in beauty of lync melody, he ranks 
high among the great poets of all times 
The distinctive feature of Old, as compared with Middle The end of 
Comedy, is the parabasis, the speech in which the chorus, 
moving towards and facmg the audience, addressed it in 
the name of the poet, often abandonmg all reference to the 
action of the play. The loss of t]i.e parabasis was involved 
in the loss of the chorus, of which comedy was deprived in 
consequence of the general reduction of expenditure upon 
the comic drama, culminating m the law of Cinesias (396).® 

But with the downfall of the independence of Athenian 
public life, the ground had been cut from under the feet of 
its most characteristic repiesentative. The catastrophe of 
the city (405) had been preceded by the temporary over- 
throw of the democracy (411), and was followed by the 
establishment of an oligarchical “tyranny’^ under Spartan 
protection, and when liberty was restored (404), the 
citizens for a time addressed themselves to their new life in 
a soberer spint and continued (or passed) the law prohibit- 
ing the introduction by name of any individual as one of 
the personages of a play. The change to which comedy 
liad to accommodate itself was one which cannot be defined 
by precise dates, yet it was not the Jess inevitable in its 
progress and results Comedy, in her struggle for existence, 

now chiefly devoted herself to literary and social themes — 
such as the criticism of tragic poets, and the literary craze 
of w'omen’s rights®— and the transition to Middle Comedy 
I accomplished itself. Of the Liter plays of Aristophanes, 
three® are without a paiabasis, and in the last of those 
preserved to the chorus is quite insignificant 
n Middle Gomedy, whose period extends over the Middle, 
remaining yearn of Athenian freedom, thus differed in sub- 
stance as well as in form from its predecessor. It is re- 
presented byjthe names of thirty-seven writers (more than 
double the number of poets attributed to Old Comedy) 
among whom Eubulus, Antiphanes, and Alexis are stated 
to have been pre-eminently fertile and successful. It was a 
comedy of manners as well as character, although its ridicule 
of particular classes of men tended to the creation of stand- 
ing types, such as parasite.?, courtesans, revellers, and— a 
favouxite figure already drawn by Aristophanes^^ — ^the 
self-conceited cook In style it necessarily inclined to 
become more easy and conversational , while in that branch 
which was devoted to the parodying of tragic myths, its 
purpose may have been to criticise, but its effect must have 
been to d^rade. This species of the comic art had found 
favour at Athens already before the close of the great civil 
I war; its inventor was the Thasiau Hegemon, at whose 
GigardomaMm the Aihemans were laughing on the day 
when the news arrived of the Sicilian disaster. 

IIL Fm Gormdy, which is dated from the establishment New. 
of the Macedonian supremacy (338) is merely a further 
development of Middle. If its favourite types were more 
numeroua, including the captain (of mercenaries)— the 
original of a long line of comic favourites — the cuuaing 
slave, &e., they were probably also more conventionaL 
New Comedy appears to have first constituted bva intrigues 
the mam subject of dramatic actions, The mo&t famous 
of the 64 writers said to have belonged to tins period of 
comedy were Philemon (fl. from 330), Menander ( 342-29), pkiemTO 
— 

® Dirdt _ * Strattis, Chmcuhi. Menansler. 

^ Aristophanes, Frogs, Phryn'Mtts; Mmnj Tragoedi 

• Aristophanes, Eetleddmsa. 

* Lgmirata, Thesmegokoriqmso!; PUekis IT 

Plntia Jido‘sKan. 
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and his contemporary Diphilus, Of these authors we 
know something from fragments, but more from their 
Latin adapters Plautus and Terence. As comediaus of 
character, they were limited by a range of types which left 
little room for originality of treatment ; in the construc- 
tion of their plots they were skilful rather than varied. 
In style, as well as to some extent in construction, 
Menander took Euripides as his model, infusing into his 
comedy an element of moral and sentimental reflection, 
which refined if it did not enliven it. Yet it may be 
doubted whether either a high moral or a high artistic 
purpose animated this school of writers, and whether 
Epicurus m Landor’s dialogue does injustice to Menander 
in suspecting him of “ enjoying the folhes of men in our 
rotten state as flies enjoy fniit in its decay.” Fate or 
chance were the directing powers of his dramatic actions. 
Decay of Hew Comedy, and with it Greek comedy proper, is 
eomedy regarded as having come to an end with Posidippus (fl. 
5 , 280). Other comic writers of a later date are, however, 
nfentioned, among them Shinthon of Tarentum (fl, c. 300), 
whose mixed compositions have been called by various 
names, among them hy that of 'pklyacographies (from 
fklyax, useless chatter). But Greek comedy ceased to be 
productive after it had been transplanted from Athens to 
Alexandria , and though even in its original form it long 
continued to be acted in imperial Rome, these are phases 
of its history which may here be passed by. 

Eesuits of The religious origin of the Attic drama impresses itself 
religious Qpon all its most peculiar features. Theatrical per- 
° formances were held at Athens only at fixed seasons in the 
'drams early part of the year— at the Bacchic festivals of the 

; country Dionysia (vintage), the Lensea (wine-press), pro- 

bably at the Authesteria, and above all, at the Great 
Eionysia, or the Dionysia par excellence, at the end of 
March and beginning of April, when in her most glorious 
age Athens was crowded with visitors from the islands and 
cities of her federal empire. As a part of religious 
worship, the performances took place in a sacred locality — 
the Lenceum on the south-eastern declivity of the Acropolis, 
where the first wme-press (lems) was said to have been set 
up, and where now an altar of Bacchus (fhymeli) formed 
the centre of the theatre. For the same reason, the 
exhibitions claimed the attendance of the whole population, 
and room was therefore provided on a grand scale- 
according to the Platonic Socrates, for “more than 30,000” 
spectators. The performances lasted all day, or were at 
least, in accordance with their festive character, extended , 
to as great a length as possible. To their religious 
origm is likewise to be attributed the fact that they were 
treated as a matter of state concern. The expenses of the 
chorus, which iu theory represented the people at large, 
were defrayed on behalf of the state by the hturgies (public 
services) of wealthy citzens, chosen in turn by the tribes to 
be ’choragi (leaders, ie., providers of the choras), the duty 
of training being, of course, deputed by them to profes- 
sional persons (chorodidciscdi). Publicly appomted and 
swomjudges decided between the merits of the dramas pro- 
duced in competition with one another, the successful poet, 
performers, and choragus were crowned with ivy, and the 
last-named was allowed at his own expense to consecrate a 
tnpod in memory of his victory in the neighbourhood of 
the sacred Bacchic enclosure. Such a monument — one 
of the most graceful relics of ancient Athens — stUl stands 
in the place where it was erected, and recalls to posterity 
the victory of Lysicrates, achieved in the same year as that 
of Alexander on the Granicus. The dramatic exhibitions 
being a matter of religion and state, the entrance money, 
(theormm) which had been introduced to prevent over- 
crowding, was from the time of Pericles provided out of the 
public treasury. The whole nopulation had a right to its 


Bacchic hohdayj neither women, nor boys, nor 
were excluded from theatrical spectacles at Athens. 

The religious character of dramatic performances at Costum# 
Athens, and the circumstances under which they accord- 
ingly took place, likewise determined their externals of 
costume and scenery The actor’s dress was originally 
the festive Dionysian attire, of which it always retained 
the gay and variegated hues. The use of the mask was 
due to the actoPs appearing in the open air and at a dis- 
tance from most of the spectators , its several species were 
elaborated with great care, and adapted to the different 
types of theatrical character. The cothurnus, or thick-soled 
boot, which further raised the height of the tragic actor 
(while the comedian wore a thin-soled boot), -was likewise 
a relic of Bacchic costume The scenery was, in the 
simplicity of its original conception, suited to open-air 
performances j but in course of time the art of scene-paint- 
ing came to be highly cultivated, and movable scenes were 
contrived, together with machinery of the ambitious 
kind required by tbe Attic drama, whether for bringing 
gods down from heaven, or for raising mortals aloft. 

On a stage and among surroundings thus couveutional, Actors, 
it might seem as if little scope could have been left for the 
actor’s art. But though the demands made upon the Attic 
actor differed in kind even from those made upon his 
Roman successor, and still more from those which the 
histnonic art has to meet in modern times, they were not 
the less rigorous Mask and buskin might increase his 
stature, and the former might at once lend the appropriate 
expression to his appearance and the necessary resonance 
to his voice. But in declamation, dialogue, and lyric 
passage, in gesticulation and movement, he had to 
avoid the least violation of the general harmony of the 
performance. At the same time, the refinements of 
bye-play must, from the nature of the case, have been 
impossible on the Attic stage , the gesticulation must have 
been broad aud massive ; the movement slow and the 
grouping hard in tragedy ; and the recitation must have 
surpassed m its weighty sameness that half-chant of which 
the echoes have never n'holly died out from the stage. 

Not more than three actors, as has been seen, appeared in 
any Attic tragedy. The actors were provided by the poet ; 
perhaps the performer of the first parts {protagonist) was 
paid by the state It was again a result of the religious 
origin of Attic dramatic performances, and of the public 
importance attached to them, that the actor’s profession 
was held in h%h esteem. These artists were as a matter of 
course free Athenian citizens, often the dramatists them- 
selves, and at times were employed in other branches of 
the public service. In later days, when tragedy had 
migrated to Alexandna, and when theatrical entertain- 
ments had spread over all the Hellenic world, the art of 
acting seems to have reached an unprecedented height, and 
to have taken an extraordinary hold of the public mind. 

Synods or companies of Dionysian artists abounded, who 
were in possession of various privileges, and in one 
mstance at least (at Pergamus) of rich endowments. The 
most important of these was the Ionic company, estab- 
lished first in Teos, and afterwards in Lebedos, near 
Colophon, which is said to have lasted longer than many 
a feimous state. We hkewise hear of strolling companies 
performing m partibus. Thus it came to pass that the 
vitality of some of the master-pieces of the Greek drama 
IS without a parallel in theatrical history j while Greek 
actors were undoubtedly among the principal and most 
effective agents of the spread of literary culture through 
a great part of the known world. 

The theory and technical system of the drama exercised Wnte^'s on 
the critical powers both of dramatists, such as Sophocles, tie theoi7 
and of the greatest among Greek philosophers. If Plato 
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touched the subject incidentally, Aristotle has in his Potties 
(after 334) included an exposition of it, which, mutilated 
as it is, has formed the basis of all later systematic enquiries. 
The specialities of Greek tragic dramaturgy refer above all 
to the chorus , its general laws are those of the regular 
drama of aU tunes. The theories of Aristotle and other 
earlier -writers were elaborated by the Alexandrians, many 
of whom doubtless combined example with precept ; they 
also devoted themselves to commentaries on the old masters, 
such as those in which Didymos (c, 30 B c.) abundantly 
excelled, and collected a vast amount of learning on 
dramatic composition in general, which was doomed to 
perish, with so many other treasures, in the flames kindled 
by religious fanaticism. 

Conclu- “ The history of the Greek stage,” says Sir Walter Scott, 

Sion. “ is that of the dramatic art in general , ” and herein no 
doubt lies the broad distinction to be drawn between the 
drama of the Greeks and the isolated gro-wths previously 
treated in this sketch. Yet though such is the case, — though 
in the Roman drama the native elements sink into insigm- 
ficance when compared with those borrowed from the 
Greeks, and though the literary element in the modern 
drama of the West is directly or indirectly derived from 
the same source, — the Greek drama, both tragic and comic, 
had features of its own which it has been the principal aim 
of the foregoing brief account of it to mark. Tragedy 
never lost the traces of its religious origin ] and the festive 
purposes of comedy are most signally apparent in precisely 
that period of its productivity whose works are least con- 
genial to modern feeling and taste. But such is the 
wonderful power of the highest kind of art, that the 
tragedy of the three great masters, though its themes are 
so peculiar to itself that they have never been treated -with 
the same effect by the numberless writers of other peoples 
who have essayed them, “ hath ever been held the gravest, 
moralest, and most profitable of all other poems ^ ” and such 
is the commanding claim of genius, that Aristophanes, who 
cultivated a species of comedy of an altogether eccentric 
kind, occupies an eminence in his branch of the drama 
hardly more contestable than that of the great tragic triad 
in theirs. What is Hecuba to us that we should -weep for 
her, — or Antigone that one sympathy should accompany 
her on her holy errand, forbidden by human laws, but en- 
joined upon her by the behest of Zeus and of Justice 
dwelling with the gods below, — or Agamemnon that we 
should thrill with horror when his cries announce the 
wreaking of his doom ? Why can we laugh at the ribald 
repartees of hide-seller and sausage-seller, careless of the 
ments of the former of these advanced politicians, and catch 
something of the dew of the rain-bringing maidens as it 
falls upon their beloved land, where the Bromian joy greets 
the advent of spnng 1 Because in all these instances, and 
in every other, the art of the Greek drama, while -winged 
by the individual power of genius, is at the same time true 
to its purposes as an art, and in harmony with Hature, who 
-will not teach her la-ws or surrender her secrets of a sudden 
or to all. 

In its most productive age, as well as in the times of its 

Bouah decline and decay, the Romaic drama exhibits the continued 

DBiMA. coexistence of native forms by the side of those imported 
from Greece — either kind being necessarily often suhgect to 
the influence of the other. Italy has ever beaa. the native 
land of acting and of scenic representation , and though 
Roman dramatic literature is in the main but a faint reflex 
of Greek ^tamples, yet there is perhaps no branch of 
Roman litaraiy art more congenial than this to the soil 
whence it sprang. 

The beginnings of dramatio performances in Italy are to 
he sought in the nmal festivities which doubtless from a 


very early penod developed in lively intermixture the ele- Origin oi 
meats of the dance, of jocular and abusive improvisations 
of song, speech, and dialogue, and of an assumption 
character such as may be witnessed in any ordinary conver- 
sation among southern Italians at the present day. The 
occasions of these festivities were religious celebrations, 
public or private — among the latter more especially wed- 
dmgs, which have in all ages been provocative of mbth 
ful demonstrations. The so-called Fescennine verses (from 
fasanum, or from Fescennium in southern Etruna), which 
were afterwards confined to weddings, and ultimately gave 
rise to an elaborate species of artistic poetry, never merged 
into actual dramatic performances. In the satum, on the Saturse. 
other hand — a name originally due to the goatskins of the 
shepherds, hut from, primitive times connected with the 
fullness of both performers and performance — there seems 
from the first to have been a dramatic element j they were 
probably comic songs or stories recited with gesticulation 
and flute accompaniment. Introduced into the city, these 
entertainments received a new impulse from the perfor- 
mances of the Etruscan players (luchones), who had been 
brought into Rome when scenic games (ludi scenici) were, 
in 364 B.C., for purposes of religious propitiation, first held 
there. These istriones, as they were called at Rome [istri istnones, 
had been their native name), who have had the honour of 
transmitting their appellation to the Bntire histrionic art 
and its professors, were at first only dancers and panto- 
mimists in a city where their speech was unintelligible. 

But their performances encouraged and developed those of 
other players and mountebanks, so that after the establish- 
ment of the regular drama at Rome on the Greek model, 
the saturce came to be performed as farcical after-pieces 
{exodia), until they gave way to other species. Of these 
the mimi were at Rome probably coeval in their beginnings llimi. 
with the stage itself, where those who performed them.*' 
were afterwards known under the same name, possibly in 
the place of an older appellation {plampedes, bare-footed). 

These loose farces, after being probably at first performed 
independently, were then played as after-pieces, till in the 
impmal period, when they reasserted their predominance, 
they were again produced by themselves. At the close of 
the republican period the mimus had found its way into 
literature (through D. Laberius and others), and had been 
assimikted in both form and subjects to other varieties of 
the comic drama — preserving, however, as its distinctive 
feature, a preponderance of the mimic or gesfciculatory ele- 
ment. Together with the pantommns (v. infra) the 
mimus continued to prevail in the days of the empire, 
having transferred its innate groasness (for it was originally 
a representation of low life) to its treatment of mytkologi- 
cal subjects, -with which it dealt in accordance with, the 
demands of a “ lubrique and adulterate aga” As amattei 
of course, the mimus freely borrowed from other species, 
among which, so far as th^ were of native Italian origin, 
the Atdlane foAks (from Atella in Campania) call Atellatt«. 
for special mention. Usually supposed to be of Oscan 
birth, they originally consisted in delineations or 
the life of small towns, in which dramatic and other satire 
has never ceased to find a favourite butt. The prind^ 
personages in these living sketches gradually assumed a 
fixed and conventional character, which they retained even 
when, after the final overthrow of Campanian indepmdence 
(210), the Atellance had been transplanted to Rome, Here 
the heavy father or husband {pappus), theassreared glutton 
{maccus), the full-cheeked, voracious (^atterbox [hucco), and 
the TOly sharper {dorsenus) became accepted comic types, 
and witii others of a Rimilar kind were handed down, to 
reappear in the modem Italian drama. In these characters 
lay the essence of the Atdkatas; their plots were extremely 
simple; the dialogne (perhaps interspersed with songs in 
Vn. — 52 
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the Saturnian metre) it was left to the performers to 
improvise In course of time these plays also assumed a 
literary form, being written out at length by their authors j 
but under the empire they were gradually absorbed in the 
pantomimes 

Ongin of The regular Eoman drama, on the other hand, was of 
ttie regular foreign {i a , Greek) origin . and its eaily history, at all 
Komau events, attaches itself to more or less hxed datea. It 
begins with the year 240 B.C , when at the ludi Eomani, 
held with unusual splendour after the first Punic war, the 
victory was, according to lifacedonian precedent, celebrated 
by the first production of a tragedy and a comedy on the 
Eoman stage. The author of both, who appeared in person 
as an actor, was Livius Andronicus (b. 278 or earlier), a 
native of the Greek city of Tareiitum, where the Dionysiac 
festivals enjoyed high pofuilanty. His models were in 
tragedy the later Greek tragedians and their revisions of 
the three great Attic masters, in comedy no doubt 
Menander and his school. These contmned the examples 
of the regular Eoman drama during the whole of its course, 
even when it resorted to native themes 
History of The nature of Eoman tragedy admits of no doubt, 
Homan although our conclusions respecting it-s earlier progress are 
only derived from analogy, from scattered notices especially 
of the titles of plays, and from such fragments— mostly very 
brief— as have come down to us. Of the known titles of 
the tragedies of Livius Andronicus, sis belong to the Trojan 
cycle, and this preference consistently maintauied itself 
among the tragedians of the “ Trojugense ; ” next m 
popularity seem to have been the myths of the house of 
Tantalus, of the Pelopidse, aud of the Argonauts The 
distmctions drawn by later Eoman writers between the 
styles of the tragic poets of the republican period must in 
general be taken on tnist. The Campanian On. Hsevius 
(fl, from 236) wrote comedies as well as tragedies, so that 
the rigorous separation observed among the Greefe in the 
cultivation of the two dramatic species was at first neglected 
at Eome His realistic tendency, displayed m that fond- 
ness for political allusions which brought upon him the 
vengeance of a noble family (the Metelli) incapable of 
understanding a joke of this description, might perhaps 
under more favourable circumstances have led him more 
fully to develop a new tragic species invented by him. But 
Pretexta. the fabda prceiexia or prcstextata (from the purple-bordered 
robe woru by higher magistrates) was not destined to 
become the means of emancipating the Eoman serious 
drama from the control of Greek examples. In design, it 
was national tr^edy on historic subjects of patriotic 
interest— which tlie Greeks had only treated in isolated 
instances ; and one might at first sight marvel why, after 
Naevius and his successors had produced skilful examples of 
the species, it should have failed to overshadow and outlast 
in popularity a tragedy telling the oft-told foreign tales of 
Thebes and Myceuce, or even the pseudo-ancestral story of 
Troy. Bub it should not be forgotten to how great an 
extent so-called early Roman history consisted of the tradi- 
tions of the gsfites, and how little the party-life of later 
republican Eome leut itself to a dramatic treatment likely 
to be acceptable both to the nobility and to the multitude. 
As for the emperors, the last licence they would have per- 
mitted to the theatre was a free popular treatment of the 
national history j if Augustus prohibited the publication 
of a, tragedy by his adoptive father on the subject of 
(Mdipits, it was improbable that he or his successors should 
have sanctioned the performance of plays dealing with the 
earthly fortunes of Divus Julius himself, or with the story 
of Marias, or that of the Gracchi, or auy of the other tragic 
themes of later republican or imperial history. The 
historic drama at Eome thus had no opportunity for a 
vigorous life, even could tragedy have severed its main 


course from the Greek literature of which it has been well 
called a “free-hand copy” The prcetextce of which we 
know chiefly treat— possibly here and there helped to 
form^ — ^legends of a hoary antiquity, or celebrate battles 
chronicled in family or public records f and in the end tlie 
species died a natural death.® 

Q, Ennius (239-168), the favourite poet of the great Enmas and 
famihes, was qualified by his Tarentine education, wdiicli his aucces- 
taught the Oscan youth the Greek as well as the Latin 
tongue (so that he boasted “ three souls ”), to become the 
literary exponent of the Hellenizmg tendencies of his age 
of Eoman society. Nearly half of the extant names of lus 
tragedies belong to the Trojan cycle , and Euripides was 
clearly his favourite source and model M. Pacuvius (b, 
c 239), like Ennius subject from his youth up to tlie 
influences of Greek civilization, and the first Eoman 
dramatist who devoted himself exclusively to the tragic 
drama, was the least fertile of the chief Eomau tragedians, 
but was regarded by the ancients as indisputably superior to 
Ennius. He again was generally (though not uniformly) 
held to have been surpassed by L Accius (b 170), a 
learned scholar and prolific dramatist, of whose plays 50 
titles and a very large number of fragments have been pre- 
served. The plays ot the three last-named poets maintained 
themselves on the stage till the close of the republic ; and 
Accius was quoted by the emperor Tiberius,^ Of the other 
tragic writers of the republic several were dilettanti — such 
as the great orator aud eminent politician 0. Julius Strabo ; 
the cultivated officer Q Tullius Cicero, who made an 
attempt, disapproved by his illustrious brother, to introduce 
the satyr-dmma into the Roman theatre; L. Cornelius 
Balbus, a Caesarean partisan; and finally C. Julius Caesar 
himself. Tragedy continued to be cultivated under the 
earlier emperors ; and of one author, the famous and ill- 
fated L. Ann»us Seneca (4 B.C.-65 a,d.), a series of woiks Seneca, 
has come down to us In accordance with the character 
of their author’s prose-work, they exhibit a strong 
predominance of the rhetorical element, and a pomposity 
of style far removed fiom that of the poets Sophocles and 
Euripides, from whom Seneca derived his themes. The 
metrification of Ms plays is very strict, and they were doubt- 
less intended for recitation, whether or not also designed for 
the stage A few tragic poets are mentioned after Seneca, 
till about the reign of Domitian (81-96) the list comes to 
an end. The close of Eoman tragic literature is obscurer 
than its beginning , and, while there are traces of tragic 
performances at Eome as late as even the 6th century, we 
are ignorant how long the works of the old masters of 
Eoman tragedy maintained themselves on the stage 

It would obviously be an error to draw from the plays of Character- 
Seneca — ^unfortunately the only examples of Eoman tragedy 
we pssess— conclusions as to the method and style of the 
earlier writers. In general, however, no important changes 
seem to have occurred in the progress of Eoman tragic com- 
position. The later Greek plays remained, so far as can be 
gathered, the models in treatment, and inasmuch as at Eome 
the single plays were performed by themselves, there was 
every inducement to make their action as full and compli- 
cated as possible. The dialogue-scenes [dev&rbici) appear 
to have been largely interspersed with musical passages 
(cflwrftcffi) ; but the effect of the latter must have suffered 
from the barbaxons custom of having the songs sung by 

^ NsbtiuSj Lapus {The Wolf)^ MomuluSj Emias, Sabinm {The 
Sabme Wmm), Accius, Brutus 

® Nsevitis, ClotMtdemu {Marcellus t) , Euuius, AmbraciOij Pacuvius, 

Paviusj Accius, AEneadce {Dedtisi). 

® Balhus’s Iter {The Mission), an isolated play on an episode of the 
Pharsalian campaign, seems to have been composed for the mere pn- 
vate delectation of its author and hero. Octcima, a late preetexta 
ascribed to Seneca, was certainly not written by him, 

^ “ Odennt dum metuant” Atreus 
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a boy placed in front of the flute-player (cantor), while the 
actor accompanied them with gesticulations. The chorus 
(unlike the Greek) stood on the stage itself and seems 
occasionally at least to have taken part in the action But 
the whole of the musical element can hardly have attained 
to so full a development as among the Greeks. The 
divisions of the action appear at first to have been three ; 
from the addition of prologue and epilogue may have arisen 
the invention (probably due m tragedy to Tarro) of the 
fixed number of five acts. In style, such influence as the 
genius of Roman literature could exercise must have been 
in the direction of the rhetorical and the pathetic ; a sur- 
plus of energy on the one hand, and a defect of poetic rich- 
ness on the other, can hardly have failed to characterize 
these, as they did aEthe other productions of earlier Roman 
poetry 

In Roman comedy two different kinds — respectively 
called pafZmfa and iogata from the nam^ of dress — were 
distinguished, — the former treating Greek subjects and 
imitating Greek origmals, the latter professing a native 
character. The palhaia sought its originals especially m 
New Attic comedy; and its authors, as they advanced in 
refinement of style, became more and more dependent upon 
their models, and unwilling to gratify the coarser tastes of 
the public by local allusions or gross seasonings But that 
kind of comedy which shrinks from the rude breath of 
popular applause usually has in the end to give way to less 
squeamish rivals ; and thus, after the spedes had been 
cdtivated for about a century (c 250-150 B.C ), palbaiie 
ceased to be composed except for the amusement of small 
circles, though the works of the most successful authors, 
Plautus and Terence, kept the stage even after the estab- 
lishment of the empire. Among the earlier writers of 
pdliatcB were the tragic poets Andronieus, Naevius, and 
Ennius, but they were alike surpassed by T. Maccius 
Plautus (254-184), nearly all of whose comedies esteemed 
genuine by Yarro — ^not less than 20 in number — have been 
preserved. He was exclusively a comic poet, and though 
he borrowed his plots from the Greeks— from Diphilns and 
Philemon apparently in prefei^nee to the more refined 
Menander — there was in him a genuinely national as weR 
as a genuinely popular element Of the extent of his 
origin^ity it is impossible to judge ; probably it in his j 
elaboration of clmmcter and the comic details of his | 
dialogue rather than in his plots. Modem comedy is j 
indebted to him in aR these points ; and in consequence of 1 
this fact, as well as of the attention his text has for 
linguistic reasons received from scholarship both ancient 
and modern, his merits have met with their fuU share of 
recognition. Statius Csecilius (an Insubrian brought to 
Rome as a captive c. 200) stands midway between Plautus 
and Terence, but no plays of his remain. P. Terentius 
Afer (c. 185-159) was, as his cognomen implies, a native 
of Carthage, of whose conqueror he enjoyed the patronage. 
His six extant comedies seem to he tolerably close render- 
ings of their Greek originals, nearly all of which, were plays 
of Menander. It was the good fortune of the works of 
Terence to be preserved m an exceptionally large nmnher 
of MSS in the monastic libraries of the Middle Ages, and 
thus (as wiR be seen) to become a main link between the 
ancient and the Christian drama. As a dramatist he is 
distinguished by correctness of style rather than by variety 
in his plots ur vivacity in his characters ; his chief merit — 
and at the same time the quality which has rendered him 
so suitable for modern imitation — ^is to be sought in the 
poRte ease of his dialogue. In general, the characteristics of 
the paUiatoe, which were divided into five acts, are those of 
the New Comedy of Athens, like which they had no chorus ; 
for purposes of explanation from author to audience the 
prologue sufficed ; the Roman versions were probably terser 
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than their originals, which they often altered by the 
process caUed conmmnation. 

The togatoe, in the wider sense of the term, included all Togai®. 
Roman plays of native origin — among the rest the 
praetextos, in contradistinction to uhich and to the transient 
species of the traleatce (from the dress of the knights) the 
comedies dealing with the life of the lower classes were 
afterwards called tabernarice (from tale) na, a shop), a name 
suited by some of tbeir extant titles, ^ while other? point to 
the treatment of provincial scenes.* The iogata, which 
was necessarily more realistic than the palliata, and doubt- 
less fresher as well as coarser in tone, flourished in Roman 
hterature between 170 and 80 B.c. In this species Titinms, 
all whose plays bear Latin titles and were tahernance, was 
succeeded by tbe more refined L. Afranins, who, though 
stiR choosing national subjects, seems to have treated them 
in the spirit of Menander. His plays continued to be per- 
formed under the empire, though with an admixture of 
elements derived from that louer species, the pantomime, 
to which they also were in the end to succumb. The 
Romans likewise adopted tbe burlesque kind of comedy 
called from its inventor Rhnthmca, and by other names 
(cf. ante) 

The end of Roman dramatic literature was dilettanti ■^lu Tie 
and criticism ; the end of the Roman drama was spectacle 
and show*, buffoonery and sensual allurement. It was 
this that the theatre had passed through all its early 
troubles, when the political puntanism of the old school 
had upheld the martial games of the circus against the 
enervating inflnence of the stage. In those days the 
guardians of Roman virtue had sought to diminish the 
attractions of the theatre by insisting upon its remaining 
as uncomfortable as possible ; but as was usual at Rome, 
the pnvReg^ of the upper orders were at last extended to 
the population at large, though a separation of classes 
continued to be characteristic of a Roman audience The 
first permanent theatre erected at Rome was that of Gn. 
Pompeius (55 b.o.), which contained nearly 18,000 seats; 
but even of this the portion allotted to the performers (scoena) 
was of wood; nor was it tiR the reign of Tiberius (22 i-c,) 
that, after being burnt down, the edifice was rebuilt in 
stone. See Thbateb, 

Thoi^h a species of amateur Rterary censorship, intro- 
duced by Pompeius, became customary in the Augustan 
age, in general the drama’s laws at Rome were given by 
tbe drama’s patrons— in other words, the production of 
plays was a matter of private speculation. The exhibitions 
were contracted for with the officials charged with the 
superintendence of public amusements (curaiores Indorum)', 
the actors were slaves trained for the art, mostly natives of Actors. 
Southern Italy or Greece Many of them rose to reputation 
and wealth, purchased their freedom, and themselves 
became directors of companies ; but thongh StiRa might 
make a knight of Roscius, and Caesar and his friends defy 
ancient prejudice, the stigma of civil disability (infamia) 
continued to adhere to the profession. The actor’s art was 
carried on at Rome under conditions differing in other 
respects from those of the Greek theatre The Romans 
loved a fuU stage, and from the later period of the republic 
liked to see it crowded with supernumeraries. -This 
accorded with their military instincts, and with the general 
grossness of tbeir tastes, which led them in tbe theatre as 
weU as in the circus to dehght in spectacle and tumult, 
and to applaud Pompeius when he famished forth the 
return of Agamemnon in the Clytcemie^a with a grand 
total of 600 heavRy-laden moles. On the other hand, the 
actora were nearer to the spectators in the Roman theatre 

^ Augier; (Knerarius {The (kivt^ear)] FuEoma (The FuUer’s Trade), 

JMerba (The Fresdncm)', TSnmd (The FMe-gvrl), 

I * BrmdiMnce; FerenUnaiis; Setina. 
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than in the Greek, the stage (pulpitum) not being separated 
from the first rows of the audience by an orchestra occupied 
by the chorus , and this led in earlier times to the absence 
of masks, variously'Coloured wigs serving to distmguish the 
age of the characters. Roscius, however, is said (in con- 
sequence of an obliquity of vision disfiguring his counten- 
ance) to have introduced the use of masks ; and the in- 
novation, though disapproved of, afterwards maintained 
itself. -The tragic actors wore the crepidn, corresponding 
to the cothurnus, and a heavy toga, which in the prcetexta 
had the purple border giving its name to the species. 
Tile conventional costumes of the vanous kinds of comedy 
aie likewise indicated by their names. The comparative 
nearness of the actors to the spectators encouraged the 
growth of that close criticism of acting for which Italy has 
always been famous, and which manifested itself in all the 
ways familiar to modern andieices. Where there is criti- 
cism, devices are apt to spring up for anticipating or direct- 
ing it ; and the evil institution of the daque is modelled 
on Roman precedent. In fine, though the art of acting at 
Rome must have originally formed itself on Greek example 
and precept, it was doubtless elaborated with a care un- 
known to the greatest Attic artists. Its most famous 
representatives were Gallus, called after his emancipation 
=loscuis Q. Roscius Gallus (d. c 62 b.c ), who, like the gieat 

ind « English Roscius,” excelled equally m tragedy and comedy, 

and his younger contemporary Clodius JEsopus, a Greek by 
birth, likewise eminent in both branches of his art, though 
in tragedy more particularly. Both these great actors are 
said to have been constant hearers of the great orator 
Hortensius; and Roscius wrote a treatise on the relations 
between oratory and acting. In the influence of oratory 
upon the drama are perhaps to be sought the chief among 
the nobler features of Roman tragedy to which a native 
origin may be fairly ascribed. 

Und of the The ignoble end of the Roman— and with it of the 
toman ancient classical— drama has been already foreshadowed, 
rama gjgmentg of ^anee and song, never integrally united 

with the dialogue in Roman tragedy, were now altogether 
separated from it While it became customary simply 
to recite tragedies to the small audiences who continued 
(or, as a matter of courtesy, affected) to appreciate them, 
'antomi- the pantmimus commended itself to the heterogeneous 
multitudes of the Roman theatre by confining the 
performance of the actor to gesticulation and dancing, a 
chorus singing the accompanying text. The species was 
developed with extraordinary success already under 
Augustus by Pylades and Bathyllus ; and so popular were 
these entertainments, that even eminent poets, such as 
Lucan (d. 65 A.D.), wrote the librettos for them, of which 
the subjects were generally mythological, only now ^nd then 
historical, and chiefly of an amorous kind. A single 
masked performer was able to enchant admiring crowds by 
the art of gesticulatiou and movement only. lu what 
direction this art tended, when suiting itself to the demands 
of a recklessly sensual age, may be gathered from the 
remark of one of the last pagan historians of the empire, 
that the introduction of pantomimes was a sign of the 
general moral decay of the world which began with the 
beginning of the monarchy. Comedy more easily lost 
nnus itself in the cognate form of the m/mus, which survived aU 
other kinds of comic entertainmeuts because of its more 
audacious immorality and open obscenity. Women took 
part in these performances, by means of which, as late as 
the 6th century, a mvm acquired a celebrity which ulti- 
mately raised her to the imperial throne. Meanwhile the 
jwnfall regular drama had lingered on, enjoying in all its forms 
tie impeml patronage in the days of the literary revival under 
Hadrian (117-138) ; but the perennial taste for the 
spectadea of the amphitheatre, which reached its climax in 


the days of Constantine the Great (306-337), hastened the 
downfall of the dramatic art in general. It was not 
absolutely extinguished even by the irruptions of the 
northern barbarians j but a bitter adversary had by this 
time risen into power. The whole authority of the The drama 
Christian church had, without usually caring to 'distin- and the 
guish between the nobler and the looser elements in the 
drama, involved all its manifestations in a consistent con- ^ 
demna^ion ; and when the faith of that church was 
acknowledged as the religion of the Roman empire, the 
doom of the theatre was sealed. This doom was not 
undeserved , for the remnants of the literary drama bad 
long been overshadowed by entertainments such as both 
earlier and later Roman emperors — Domitian and Trajan as 
weR as Galerius and Constantine — had found themselves 
obliged to prohibit in the interests of public morality and 
order, by the bloody spectacles of the amphitheatre, and by 
the maddening excitement of the circus ; the art of acting 
had become the pander of the lewd or frivolous itch of eye 
and ear , and the theatre had contributed its utmost to the 
demoralization of a world. The attitude taken up by the 
Christian church towards the stage was in general as un- 
avoidable as its particular expressions were at times heated 
by fanaticism or distorted by ignorance. Had she not 
visited with her anathema a wildeiness of decay, she could 
not herself have become — what she little dreamt of 
becoming — ^the nursing mother of the new birth of an art 
which seemed incapable of regeneration. 

Though already in the 4th century actors and mounte- Sumval of 
banks had been excluded from the benefit of Christian the mimes.' 
sacraments, and excommunication had been extended to 
those who visited theatres instead of churches on Sundays 
and holidays, and though similar enactments had followed 
at later dates, yet the entertainments of the condemned 
profession had never been entirely suppressed, and bad even 
occasionally received imperial patronage Gradually, how- 
ever, the mimes and their fellows became a wandering 
fraternity, who doubtless appeared at festivals when they 
were wanted and vanished again into the deepest obscurity 
which has ever covered that mysterious existence— a 
stroller’s life. It was thus that these strange intermediaries 
of civilization earned down such traditions as survived of 
the acting drama of pagan antiquity into the succeeding 
ages. 


While the scattered and persecntedstrollers thus kept alive Ecclesias- 
somethmg of the populanty, if not of the loftier traditions, 
of their art, neither, on the other hand, was there an utter 
absence of written compositions to hndge the gap between drai^ 
ancient and modern dramatic literature. In the midst of 
the condemnation with which the Christian church visited 
the stage, its professors, and votaries, we find individual 
ecclesiastics resorting in their writings to both the tragic 
and the comic form of the ancient drama. These isolated 
productions, which include (in the latter part of the 4th 
century) the Passim of Christ, usuaUy attributed to St 
Gregory Nazianzen, were doubtless mostly written for 
educational purposes, whether Euripides and Lycophron, or 
Menander, Plautus, and Terence served as the outward 
models. The same was probably the design of the famous 
“ comedies ” of Hrotsvitha, the Benedictine nun of Hi-otevitha 
GandersheinijinEastphalian Saxony, which associate them- 
selves in the Wtory of Christian literature with the spiritual 
revival of the lOfh century in the days of Otto the Great. 

While avowedly imitated in form from the comedies of Ter- 
ence, these religious exercises derive their themes — martyr- 
doms,^ and miraculous or otherwise startling conversions ^ — 


^ QaUvxmit, Part ii.; Sapientia. 

* GaUteavMs, Part i ; CaUtmachvs; Abraham; FaphmUus. 
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from the legends of Christian saints. Thus from perhaps the 
9th to the 1 2th centuries Germany and Trance, and through 
the latter, by means of the iforman Conquest, England, 
became acquainted with what may be called the literary 
monastic drama. It was no doubt occasionally performed 
by the children under the care of monks or nuns, or by the 
religious themselves; an ezhibition of the former kind 
was that of the Flay of St Katharine, acted at Dunstable 
about the year 1110 in “copes” by the scholars of the 
Norman Geoffrey, afterwards abbot of St Albans. Nothing 
is known of it except the fact of its performance, which 
was certainly not regarded as a novelty. 

Tte jopula.- These efforts of the cloister came in time to blend them- 
selves with more popular forms of the early Christian 
' drama. To what extent the mimes, or jocvlatores (as in 
the early Middle Ages they came to be more generally 
called), kept alive the usage of entertainments more 
essentially dramatic than the minor varieties of their per- 
formances, we cannot say ; but we know that in Northern 
Trance they at a very early date appropriated the begin- 
nings of the religious drama to secular uses Doubtless in 
both Celtic and Teutomc populations there survived the 
remnants of religious rites containing dramatic elements, 
and the heathen festivals, of Eoman or other origin, com- 
municated something of their character to the Christian, at 
which the joeviatores were apt to appear. In different 
countries these entertainers suited themselves to different 
tastes, and with the rise of native literatures to different 
literary tendencies. The literature of the trmbadowrs of 
Provence, which communicated itself to Spain and Italy, 
came only into isolated contact ^ with the beginnings of 
the religious drama ; in Northern France jonglewrs, as 
joculatores were now called, were confounded wifli the 
trouveree, who sang the chansons de geste commemorative of 
deeds of war. Ajs appointed servants of particular house- 
holds they were here, and afterwards in England, called 
menestrels (from ministeriales) and minstr^. Such a 
Udrio or nirms (as he is called) was Taillefer, who rode 
first into the fight at Hastings, singing Ms songs of Eoland 
and Charlemagne, and tossmg his sword in the air and 
catching it again. In England such accomplished minstrels 
easily outshone the less versatile gleemen of pre-Norman 
times ; while here as elsewhere the humbler members of 
the craft strolled from eastle to convent, to village-green 
and city-street, exhibiting as jugglers their pantomimic and 
other tricks. 

Thelituigy Both the literary and the professional element had thus 
the mam survived to become tributaries to tbe main stream of tbe 
early Christian drama, wMch had its source in the liturgy 
diseval of the church itself. The service of the mass contains in 
celigious itself dramatic elements, and combines with the reading out 
drama. portions of Scnpture by the priest, its epical part, a 
lyrical one in the anthems and responses of the congregar 
tion. At a very early period — certainly already in the 6th 
century — it was usud to increase the attractions of public 
worsMp on special occasions by living pictures illustrating 
the Gospel narrative and accompanied hy songs ; and thus 
a certain amount of action gradually introduced itself into 
The the service. When the epical part of the liturgy was con- 
liturgical uected with its spectacular and to some degree mimical 
“lystery. adjuncts, the lyrical accompaniment being of course 
retained, the Utiirgical mystery — ^the earliest form of the 
Christian drama — was m existence. This had certainly 
been accomplished as early as the 10th centuiy, when on 
great ecclesiastical festivals it was customary for the priests 
to perform in the churches the offices (as they were called) 
of the Shepherds, the Innocents, the Holy Sepulchre, Aa, 


^ Tht Faoksh Virgins (Provenjal mystery of tie 12ti or lltii crai' 
tm-y). 
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J in connection with the gospel of the day. In France in the 
12th, or perhaps already in the 11th century, short Latin 
texts were written for these liturgical mysteries ; these in- 
cluded passages from the popular legend of St Nicholas as 
well as from scriptural story. In the same century the 
further step was taken of composing these texts in the 
vernacular — the earliest example being tbe mystery of the 
Eesurrection. In time a whole senes of mysteries was The 
joined together ; a process which ivas at first roughly and toUective 
then more elaborately pursued in France and elsewhere, 
and finally resulted in the collective mystery— a mere 
scholars’ term of course, hut one to which the principal 
examples of the English mystery-drama correspond. 

The productions of the mediaeval religious drama it is MysteriM, 
usual technically to divide into three classes. The 
mysteries proper deal with scriptural events only, their pur- 
pose being to set forth, wdth the aid of the prophetic or guished, 
preparatory history of the Old Testament, and more 
especially of the fulfillmg events of the New, the central 
mystery of the Eedemphon of the world, as accomplished 
by the Nativity, the Passion, and the Eesurrection. But 
in fact these were not kept distinctly apart from the 
miracle-plays, or miracles, which are strictly speaking con- 
cerned with the legends of the saints of the church ; and 
in England the name mysteries was not in use. Of these 
species the miracles must more especially have been fed 
from the resources of the monastic literary drama. Thirdly, 
the moralities, or moral-plays, teach and illustrate the same 
truths, not, however, by direct representation of scriptural 
or legendary events and personages, but allegorically, their 
characters being personified virtues or qualities. Of the 
moralities the Norman tiouv^esh&d been the inventors, 
and doubtless this innovation connects itself with the 
endeavour, which m Trance had almost proved victorious 
by the end of the 13th century, to emancipate dramatic per- 
formances from the control of the church. 

The attitude of the clergy towards the dramatic The clerg; 
performances wMch had arisen out of the elaboration of the “1? 
services of the church, but wMch soon admitted elements 
from other sources, was not, and could not be, uniform. 

As the plays grew longer, their paraphernalia more exten- 
sive, and their spectators more numerous, they began to be 
represented outside as well as inside the churches, and the 
use of the vulgar tongue came to be gradually preferred. 

Miracles were less dependent on this connection with the 
church services than mysteries proper ; and lay associations, 
guilds, and schools in particular, soon began to act plays in 
Wour of their patron saints in or near their own halls. 

Lastly, as scenes and characters of a more or less trivial 
description were admitted even into the plays acted 
or superintended by the clergy, as some of these diaracters 
came to he depended on by the audiences for conventioiial 
extravagance or fun, every new Herod seeking to out- 
Herod Ms predecessor, and the devils and their chief assert- 
ing themselves as indispensable favourites, the comic 
element in the religious drama increased ; and that drama 
itself, even where it remained associated with the church, 
grew more and more profane. The endeavour to sanctify 
the popular tastes to religious uses, which connects itself 
with the institution of the great festival of Corpus Christi 
(1264, confirmed 1311), when the symbol of the mystery 
of the Incarnation was home in solemn procession, led to 
the closer union of the dramatic exhibitions (hence often 
called processus) with this and other religions feasts ; but 
it neither limited their range, nor controlled their develop- 
ment. 

At times favoured, at tunes denounced by tbe clergy, 
dramatic entertainments thus lustily flourished for a series 
of centuries, in some countries more, in others less, religious 
in their character, and variously reinforced by the efforts 
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Prrgresj of tlio craftsmen of the acting profession. In Prance, 
of tfie \rliere they had always preserved a secular side, they 
drmala soonest advanced into forms connecting themselves with 
Supe later growths of the drama At Pans the fraternity of the 
Baz'jcke (clerks of the Parliament and the ChTitelet) in 1303 
acq^uired the right of conducting the popular festivals ] but 
after the Gonfrhie de la Passion, who devoted themselves 
originally to the performance of passion-plays, had obtained 
a royal privilege for this purpose in 1402, the Bazocke 
gave itself up to the production of moralities. A third 
association, calhng itself the Enfaiis sans souci (the Devil- 
may-cares), having about the same time acquired the nght of 
acting softies— short comic plays with allegoncal figures— 
the other compames took a leaf out of their book, inter- 
wove their mystenes and moralities with comic scenes fiom 
popular life, and gradually began to confine themselves to 
secular themes. Thus the transition to the regular drama 
here easily prepared itself ; already in 1395 we find the 
brethren of the Passion performmg a serious play on the 
story of Grisdiis, and among the abundant Hterature of 
sMm and /arces (from Italian /am, Latin yamfa), which 
after mingling real types with allegoncal personages had 
come to exclude the latter, the immortal Maistre Pierre 
Patdm (acted in 1480 by the Bazocke) is, however slight in 
plot, in all essentials a comedy. IT o Itahan mystery has been 
preserved from an earlier date than 1243, about which time 
associations were in this country also founded for the pro- 
duction of rehgious plays These seem to have differed 
little from those of Northern Europe except by a less 
degree of coarseness in their comic characters. Plays on 
Old Testament subjects were called /ywre, on New vangeli, 
in the 15th and 16th centuries they were elaborated and 
produced with great care, and bore various names, of which 
rappresentazioni was the most common.^ The spectacular 
magnificence of theatrical displays accorded with that of 
the processions, both ecclesiastical and lay,— the irionfi as 
they were called in the days of Dante,— and the rehgious 
drama gradually acquired an academical character assimi- 
lating it to the classical attempts which gave rise to the 
regular Italian drama. The poetry of the Troubadours, 
which had come from Provence into Italy, here frequently 
took a dramatic form, aud perhaps suggested his early ex- 
periments in this to Petrarch, the father of the Italian 
Renaissance. After his death there are traces of similar 
literary efforts in the wlffai e PromizaU dialect. Meanwhile 
remnants of the ancient popular entertainments had 
survived m the improvised farces acted at the courts, m 
the churches {Jarsa spirituale), and among the people j the 
Roman carnival had preserved its waggon-plays (cam ) ; and 
numerous links remained to connect the popular moderu 
comedy of the Italians with the AteUanes andmwws of 
their ancestors In Spain, where all traces of the ancient 
Roman theatre (except its architectural remains) had dis- 
appeared after the Moorish conquest, the extant remains of 
the religious drama date from a stiU later period than the 
Itahan— the 13th or 14th century. Its beginnings 
presented themselves in an advanced form, which aroused 
the opposition of the clergy, who sought to take the plays 
under their own control In the secular hterature of Spain 
nothing dramatac can he proved to have existed rill the 
latter part of the 15th century. It had probably been 
customary from early times to insert in the mysteries so- 
called entremeses or interludes ; hut it is not till 1472 that 
in the couplets of Minpo Remdgo [ie,, Domingo Tulgus, 
the common people), and about the same time, m another 
dialogue by the same author, we have attempts of a kind 


^ Sadi a, piece was tie San Giovanni e San Paoh (1488), ly Lorenzo 
tie Mja^nificent, tie pnnce who afterwards songlt to lefonn tie Ttalian 
stage by pajpmzmg it. 
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resembling the Italian contrasU (v. infra) In Gennany, 
on the other hand (the history of whose drama so widely 
differs from that of the Spanish), religious plays were 
performed probably as early as the 12th century at the 
Chnstmas and Easter festivals. Other festivals were 
afterwards celebrated in the same way, but up to the 
Reformation Easter enjoyed tbe preference. About the 
14tb century miraele-plays begau to be frequently per- 
formed ; and as these often treated subjects of historical 
interest, local or other, the transition to the barren 
beginnings of the German historical drama was afterwards 
easy. Though these early German plays often have an 
element of the moralities, they were not as in France 
blended with the drolleries of the professional strollers 
[fahrende Leute), which, carried on chiefly in carnival time, 
gave rise to the Shrove-Tuesday plays (Fastnachtsspiele), 
scenes from common life largely interspersed with practical 
fun. To th^e last a more enduring bterary form was first 
given in the 15th century by Hans Rosenplut, called 
Schnepperer — or Hans Schnepperer, called Rosenblut — the 
predecessor of Hans Sachs. By this time a connection was 
establishing itself in Gennany between the dramatic 
amusements of the people and the literary labours of the 
master-singers , hut the religious drama proper survived in 
Catholic Germany far beyond the tunes of the Reformation, 
and was not suppressed in Bavaria and Tyrol till the end 
of the 18th century.! 

Omitting any notice of traces remaining of the religious Religions 
drama in other European countries, we come to our own, 
from whose literature a fair idea may be derived of the ' 
general character of these mediaeval productions The 
mirade-plays, mirades, or plays (these being tbe terms 
used lu England) of which we hear in London in the 12th 
century, were probably written in Latiu and acted by 
ecclesiastics ; but already in the following century mention 
is made — in the way of prohibition — of plays acted by 
professional players. (Isolated moralities of the 12 th 
century are not to be regarded as popular productions.) In 
England as elsewheie, the clergy either sought to letain Comish 
their control over the religious plays, which continued to he 
occasionally acted in churches even after the Reformation, ^ ’ 

or else reprobated them with or without qualifications. In 
Cornwall miracles in the native Cymric dialect were per- 
formed at an early date, but those which have been 
preserved are apparently copies of English (with the 
occasional use of French) originals, they were repre- 
sented, unlike the English plays, in the open country, m 
extensive amphitheatres constructed for the purpose. 

The flourishing period of Englisb miracle-plays begins TheTowae- 
with tbe practice of their performance by trading-companies 
in the towns. Of this practice Chester is said to have set Coventry 
the example (1268-1276); it was followed in the course plays 
of the 13th aud 14th ceuturies by many other towns, in- 
cluding Wakefield, Coventry, York, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Leeds, Lancaster, Preston, Kendal, Wymondham, Dublin, 
and London, in which last the performers were the parish 
clerks, Three collections, in addition to some single 
examples, of such plays have come down to us — ^viz , the 
Townehy plays, which were probably acted at the fairs of 
Woodkirk, near Wakefield, and those hearing the names of 
Cheder and of CoveMry, Their dates, in the forms in 
which they have come down to us, are more or less uncer- 
tain , that of the Towneley may be even earlier than the 
14th century ; the Chester may be ascribed to tbe close of 
tbe 14tb or tbe earlier part of the 15th ; the body of the 
GmesAry probably belongs to the 15 th or 16th. Many of 

^ The paaBioa-play of Oheranuneigan, familiar in its present artistic 
fonn to so many visitors, was instituted nnder special circumstances 
in the days of the Thirty Years’ War (1634). Various reasons account 
for its havine hcen allowed to survive 
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the individual plays in these collections were doubtless 
founded on French originals , others are taken direct from 
Sciipture, from the apocryphal gospels, or from the legends 
of the saints. Their characteristic feature is the combina- 
tion of a whole series of plays into one collective whole, ex- 
hibiting the entire course of Bible history from the creation 
to the day of judgment For this combination it is 
unnecessary to suppose that they were generally indebted 
to foreign examples, though there are several remarkable 
coincidences between the Cheater plays and the French [ 
Mystere dii Vieil Tesfaineiit 

“ The manner of these plays,” we read in a description of those 
at Chester, dating from the close of the 16 th century, “ were. — 
Every company had his pageant, which pageants w ere a high scaffold 
with two rooms, a higher and a lowtr, upon four wheels In the 
lower they apparelled themselves, and in the higher room they 
played, being all opien at the top, that all beholders might hear and 
see them. The places where they played them was in every street 
They began first at the abbey gates, and when the first pageant was 
played, it was wheeled to the high cioss before the mayor, and so 
to every street, and so every street had a pageant playing before 
them at one time till all the pageants ai.pointed for the day were 
played , and when one pageant was near ended, word was brought 
trom street to street, that so they might come m place thereof, ex- 
ceedingly orderly, and all the streets have their pageants afore tihem 
all at one time playing together, to see which plays was great 
resort, and also scaffolds and stages made in the streets in those I 
places where they deteimmed to play their pageants.” j 

' Each play, then, was performed by the representative of j 
a particular trade or company, after whom it was called the 
fishers’, glovers’, &c., pageant , while a general prologue I 
was spoken by a herald. As a rule the movable stage 
sufficed for the action, though we find horsemen riding up 
to the scaffold, and Herod instructed to “ rage in the 
pagond and in the strete also.” There is no probability 
that the stage was, as in France, divided into three platforms 
with a dark cavern at the side of the lowest, appropriated 
respectively to the Heavenly Father and His angels, to 
saints and glorified men, to mere men, and to souls in hell 
But the last-named locality was frequently displayed in the 
English miracles, with or without fire in its mouth. The 
costumes were in part conventional,— divine and saintly 
personages being distinguished by gilt hair and beard^ 
Herod being clad as a Saracen, the demons wearing hideous 
heads, the sods black and white coats according to their 
kind, and the angels gold skins and wings. 

Doubtless these performances abound^ in what seem to 
us ludicrous features, and though their main purpose was 
serious, they were not m England at least intended to be 
devoid of fun. But many of these features are in truth 
only homely and mif, and the simplicity of feeling they 
exhibit is at times not without its pathos. The occasional 
excessive grossness is due to an absence of refinement of 
taste rather than to an obliquity of moral sentiment. In 
this, as in other respects, the Qoventry Plays, which were 
possibly written by clerical bands, show an advance upon 
the others. In the same plays is already to be observed an 
element of abstract figures, which connects them with a 
different species of the mediseval drama. 

The morafto corresponded to the love for moral allegory 
which manifests itself in so many periods of our literature, 
and which, while dominating the whole field of mediaeval 
literature, was nowhere more assiduously and effectively 
cultivated than m England. It is necessary to bear this in 
mind; in order to understand what to us seems to strange, 
the popularity of the moral-plays, which indeed never 
equalled that of the miracles, but sufficed to maintain the 
former species till it received a fresh impulse from the con- 
nection established between it and the “new learning,” 
together with the new political and religious ideas and 
questions, of the Reformation age. Moreover, a specially 
popular element was supplied to these plays, which 


in manner of representation differed in no essential point The Devil 
from the miracles, m a character borrowed from the latter, the 
and, in the moralities, usually provided with a companion 
whose task it was to lighten the weight of such abstractions 
as Sapience and Justice. These were the Devil and bus 
attendant the Fzce, of whom the latter seems to have been 
of native origin, and, as he was usually dressed in a fool’s 
habit, was probably suggested by the familiar custom of 
keeping an attendant fool at court or m great houses. 

The Vice had many aliases {Shijt, Amhidexter, Sm, Fraud, 

Iniquity, Ac ), but hi& usud duty is to torment and teaze 
the Devd his master for the edification and diversion of the 
audienca He was gradually blended with the domestic 
fool, who survived in the regular drama. 

The earlier English morahties^ — from the reign of Henry Groups of 
TI, to that of Henry YIl— usually allegoiize the coufiict 
betw'eeu good and evil m the mind and life of man, with- 
out any side-intention of theological controversy; such also 
13 still essentially the purpose of the morality we possess by 
Henry 'VIII.’s poet, the witty Skelton, ^ and even of another, 
perhaps the most perfect example of its class, which in date 
is already later than the Reformation But if such theology 
as Every-Maii teaches is the orthodox doctrine of Rome, 
its successor, R. Wever’s Lusty Juventus, breathes the spirit 
of the dogmatic reformation of the reign of Edward VI. 
Theological controversy largely occupies the moialities of 
the earber part of Elizabeth’s reigu, and connects itself 
with political feeling in a famous morahty,® Sic David 
Lyndsay’s Satire of iJie Three Estaitis, written on the other 
side of the border, where such efforts as the religious drama 
proper had made had been extinguished by the Reforma- 
tion. Only a single English political morality proper 
remains to us, which belongs to the beginning of the reign 
of Elizabeth.^ Yet another senes connects itself with the 
ideas of the Renaissance rather than the Reformation, 
treating of intellectual progress rather than of moral con- 
duct / this extends from the reign of Henry VIII. to that 
of his younger daughter. . « 

The transition from the morality to the regular drama in Trantiition 
England was effected on the one hand by the intermixture 
of historical personages with abstractions— as in Bishop ^ 
Bale’s Xyng Johan {e lSi8)— which easily led over to the regular 
Ch'onick SiMory; on the other by the introduction of drama 
types of real life by the side of abstract figures. This 
latter tendency, of which instances occur in earlier plays, 
is observable in several onhe 16th century moralities f but 
before most of these were written, a further step in advance 
had been taken by a man of genius, John Hey wood (d. 

1565), whose interlude^ were short farces lu the French Heywood’s 
manner, dealing entirely with real — ^very real — men and 
women. Orthodox and conservative, he had at the same 
time a keen eye for the vices as well as the folies of his age, 
and not the least for those of the clerical profession. Other 
writers, such as T. lugeland,® took the ^me direction ; and 
the alle^ry of abstractions was thus undermined on the 
stage, very much as in didactic literature the ground had 
been cut from under its feet by the Ship of Fooles. Thus 
the isderlndes—n name which had been used for the 
moralities themselves from an early date — ^facilitated the 
advent of comedy, without having superseded the earlier 
form. Both moralities and miracle-plays survived into the 
Elizabethan age, after the regular drama had already b^pn 
its course. 

^ The Gadle of Pmeimcme; Medvall, Faturs; The World and 
the ChM; Eych-Seomer, &c ® Magruifyimce^ 

® JPew Custom; N. Woodes, The OorfM &o. 

* Albyon Knight. 

® Bastd^ Nodwre of the Four Elmmts; Bedford, Wit and Saoncef 
The Marriage of WU and Science. 

® /acfc Juggler J Tom Tiler md Mi Wfe, &c. 

® The Fow Fs, kc. ® 2^ JHsobedmi Child. 
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Such, in barest outline, was the progress of dramatic 
entertainments in the principal countries of Europe, before 
the revival of classical studies brought about a return to the 
examples of the classical drama, or before this return Lad 
Paieant« distinctly asserted itself. It must not, however, be for- 
gotten that from an early period in England as elsewhere 
had flourished a species of entertainments, not properly 
speaking dramatic, but largely contributing to form and 
foster a taste for dramatic spectacles. The pageants — ^as 
they were called in England — were the successors of those 
ridings from which, when they gladdened “Chepe,” 
Chaucer’s idle apprentice would not keep away j but they 
had advanced in splendour and ingenuity of device under 
the influence of Flemish and other foreign, examples. Cos- 
tumed figures represented before gaping citizens the heroes 
of mythology and history, and the abstractions of moral, 
patriotic, or municipal allegory j and the city of London 
clung with special fervour to these exhibitions, which 
the Elizabethan drama was neither able nor — as repre- 
sented by most of its poets who composed devices and 
short texts for these and similar shows — ^willing to oust 
from popular favour. Some of the greatest and some of 
the least of our dramatists were the ministers of pageantry ; 
and perhaps it would have been an advantage for the 
the future of the theatre, if the legitimate drama and the 
Triwnphs of Old Drapery had been more jealously kept 
apart. 

TteRe- The literary influence which finally transformed the 
growths noticed above into the national dramas of the 
nation^ several countries of Europe, was in a word the influence of 
drama. tbe Eenaissance Among the remains of classical antiquity 
which were studied, trauslated, and imitated, those of the 
drama necessanly held a prominent place. Never 
altogether lost sight of, they now became subjects of 
devoted research and models for careful copies, first in one 
of their own, then in modern, tongues , and these essen- 
tially literary endeavours came into more or less direct 
contact with, and acquired more or less control over, the 
already existing entertainments of the stage. Thus the 
stream of the modern drama, whose source and con- 
tributories have been described, was brought back into the 
ancient bed, from which its flow diverged into a number 
of national courses, unequal in impetus and strength, and 
varying in accordance with the manifold conditions of their 
progress. Of these it remains to pursue the most produc- 
tive or important. 

The The priority in this as in most of the other aspects of 

™d«ni tiie Renaissance belongs to Italy. In ultimate achieve- 
ment, the Italian drama fell short of the fulness of the 
results obtained elsewhere — a surprising fact when it is 
considered, not only that the Italian language had the 
vantage-ground of closest relationship to the Latin, hut 
tnat the genius of the Italian people has at all times 
inspired it with a predilection for the drama. The cause 
is doubtless to be sought in the absence from Itahan 
national life daring a long period, and more especially 
during that contemporary with the rise and earlier promise 
of HAn dramatic literature, of those loftiest and most 
potent impulses of popular feeling to which a national 
drama owes so much of its strength Thk absence was 
due partly to the peculiarities of the Italian character, 
partly to the political and ecclesiastical experiences Italy 
was fated to undergo. The Italians were strangers to the 
enthusiasm of patriotism, which was as the ‘breath in the 
nostrils of our Elizabethau age, as well as to the single- 
minded religiosity which identified Spain with the spirit 
of the Catholic Revival. The clear-sightedness of the 
Itahana had something to do with this — for they were too 
intelligent to believe in their tyrants, and too free from 


illusions to deliver up their minds to their priests. The 
chilling and enervating effects of a pressure of foreign 
domination, such as no Western people with a history and 
a civilization like those of Italy has ever experienced, did 
the rest, and for many generations rendered impotent the 
higher efforts of the dramatic art No basis was per- 
manently found for a really national tragedy; while 
literary comedy, after turning from the direct imitation of 
Latin models to a more popular form, lost itself in an 
abandoned immorality of tone and in reckless insolence of 
invective against particular classes of society. Though its 
productivity long continued, the poetic drama more and 
more concentrated its efforts upon subordinate or subsidiary 
species, artificial in origin and decorative in purpose, and 
surrendered its substance to the overpoweimg aids of 
music, dancing, and spectacle. Only a single form of the 
Italian drama, the improvised comedy, remained truly 
national; and this was of its nature dissociated from 
higher literary effort. The revival of Italian tragedy in 
later times is due partly to the imitation of French models, 
partly to the endeavour of a brilliant genius to infuse into 
his art the historical and political spirit. Comedy likewise 
attained to new growths of considerable significance, when 
it was sought to accommodate its popular forms to the 
representation of real life in a wider range, and again to 
render it more poetical in accordance with the tendencies 
of modern romanticism. 

The regular Italian drama, in both, its tragic and its comic Latm 
branches, began with a reproduction, in the Latiu language, 
of classical models ; but tragedy in its beginnings showed 
a tendency which it was before long to treat themes of oeutunci, 
national historical interest. Two earliest tragedies of 
which we hear, written by the Paduan historian Mussato 
about 1300, were both copies of Seneca; but while the 
one {AcMllm) treated a classical theme, the other dealt 
with the history of a famous tyrant of the author’s native 
city {Eccenms). In the next century events of recent or 
contemporary history were similarly dealt with } but the 
majority of its Latm dramas were doubtless written to suit 
the tastes of the friends and patrons of the Italian 
Renaissance, who, like Lorenzo the Magnificent, wished to 
domesticate the heathen gods and goddesses on a stage 
hitherto occupied hy the sacred figures of Christian belief. 

Such were the Latin imitations and translations of Greek 
and Latin tragedies and comedies by Bishop Martirano, the 
friend of Lorenzo’s son Pope Leo X., on the adventure of 
Danae^ and other subjects ; the famous Frogne of G. 

Corraro (d. 1464), the nephew of an earlier Pope; and the 
efforts of Pomponius Lsetus, who, with the aid of Cardinal 
Riaro, sought to revive the ancient theatre, especially that 
of Plautus and Terence, at Rome. Many Latin comedies 
are mentioned from the 15 th century, during which, as 
during its predecessor, Latin continued the dominant 
language of the stage in Italy. Nor was the representation 
even of Greek plays altogether unknown; it was by her 
performance of the Mectra of Sophocles that Alexandra 
Scala caused Politian to envy Orestes. 

Early in the 16th century, tragedy began to be written Italian 
in the native tongue; but it retained from the first, and*^^g®*ly 
never wholly lost, the impress of its ongin. Whatever 
the source of its subjects — which, though mostly of classical centoiy 
origin, were occasionally derived from native romance, or 
even due to invention — they were all treated with a pre- 
dilection for the horrible, inspired by the example of Seneca, 
though no doubt encouraged by a perennial national taste. 

The chorus, stationary on the stage as in old Roman 

^ Landivio, De Captivita{e Bucis JaeoU (Jacopo Picemino, d 146i) 
l^affcedia,yeT9xi.o,Fer(hnand'us (of Aragon) SmatuSj Sistona Boetica 
(ex^ion of the Moors from Granada). 

* Imber Aureus, 
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tragedy, was not reduced to a merely occasional appearance 
between tbe acts till the beginning of the 17th century, or 
ousted altogether from the tragic drama till the earlier half 
of the 18 th. Thus the changes undergone by Italian 
tragedy were for a long series of generations chiefly confined 
to the form of versification and the choice of themes , nor 
was ic, at all events till the last centuiy of the course it 
has hitherto run, more than the after-growth of an after- 
growth. The honour of having been the earliest tragedy in 
Italian seems to belong to Galeotto’s Sofomsha (1505), a 
piece in 15 or 20 acts, regardless of umty of scene. A. da 
Pistoia’s FamjUa (1508) followed, of which the subject was 
taken from Boccaccio, though the names of the characters 
were Greek. The play usually associated with the beginning 
of Italian tragedy— that with which “th’ Italian scene first 
learned to glow” — ^was another Sqfonisha, acted before 
Leo X. in 1515, and written in blank verse (cerso sciolto) 
instead of the oUava and ter:a nma of the earber trage- 
dians (retaining, however, the lyric measures of the 
chorus), by Trissmo, wbo was employed as nuncio by that 
Pope. Other tragedies of the former half of the 16th 
century were the Bosmunda of Rucellai, a nephew of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent (1516) , Alamauui's Antigone 
(1532) j the Ganace of Sperone Sperom, the envious 
Mopsus of Tasso, who, like Guarini, took Sperone’s 
elaborate style for his model j the Orazia, the earhest 
dramatic treatment of this famous subject, of the notorious 
Aretbo (1649) j and the nine tragedies of G. Cinthio, 
among which BOrheeche (1541) is accounted the best and 
the bloodiesi Cinthio, the author of those Eecatommithi 
to which Shakespeare was indebted for so many of Ms sub- 
jects, was (supposing him to have invented these) the first 
Italian who was the author of the fables of his own 
dramas ; he introduced some novelties into dramatic con- 
struction, separating the prologue and probably also the 
epilogue from the action, and has by some been r^arded 
as the inventor of the pastoral drama. In the latter half 
of the 16th century may be mentioned the Eidone and the 
Manama of L. Dolce, the translator of Seneca (1565); 
the Sadriana (acted before 1561 or 1586) of L. Groto, 
which treats the story of Borneo arid Juliet; Tasso’s 
Tornmondo (1587); the Tancredi of Asinari (1588); and 
the Merape of Tordli (1693), the last who employed the 
stationary chorus (corofieso) on the Italian stage. Leonico’s 
Soldato (1650) is noticeable as supposed to have ^ven rise 
to the tragedia attadina, or domestic tragedy, of which there 
are few examples in the Italian drama, and De Velo’s Tainar 
(1586), as written in prose. Subjects of modem historical in- 
terest were in this period treated only in isolated instances ^ 
liaa The tragedians of the 17th century continued to pursue 
;edy in the beaten track, at times in vain, seeking by the intro- 
duction of musical airs to compromise with the danger 
with wMch their art was threatened of being (m Voltaire’s 
phrase) extinguished by the beautiful monster, the opera, 
now rapidly gaining ground in the country of its origin. 
(See Opera.) To Count P. Bonarelli (1589-1659), the 
author of Bolmano, is on the other hand ascribed the first 
disuse of the chorns in Italian tragedy The innovation of 
the use of rhyme attempted in the learned Pallavicino’s 
Brmnigildo (1655), and defended by him in a discourse 
prefixed to the play, was in Italy no more than in England 
able to achieve a permanent success; its cMef repre- 
sentative was afterwards Martelli (d. 1727), whose rhymed 
Alexandrian verse {Mdrtdliano), though on one occasion 
used in comedy by Goldoni, failed to commend itself to 
the popular taste. By the end of the 17th century Italian 
tragedy seemed destined to expire, and the great tragic 
actor Cotta had withdrawn in disgust at the apathy of the 

• ^ Mondella, Idjae (1582); Fuligni, Sragadino (1589). 


public towards the higher forms of the drama The 18 th 
century was, however, to witness a change, the beginning 
of which are attributed to the mstitution of the Academy 
of the Arcadians at Rome (1690). The principal efforts 
of the new school of writers and critics were directed to 
the abolition of the chorus, and to a general increase of 
freedom in treatment. Before long the Marquis S. Maffei Maffei 
with his Merope (first printed 1713) achieved one of the 
most brilliant successes recorded in the history of dramatic 
literature. This play, which is devoid of any love-story, 
long continued to be considered the master-piece of Italian 
tragedy; Voltaire, who declared it “worthy of the most 
glorious days of Athens,” adapted it for the Trench stage, 
and it inspired a celebrated production of the English 
drama,2 It was followed by a tragedy full of horrors,* 
noticeable as having given rise to the fiist Italian dramatic 
parody, and by the highly esteemed productions of 
Granelli (d. 1769) and his contemporary BettinellL 
The influence of Voltaire had now come to predominate 
over the Italian drama , and, in accordance with the spirit 
of the times, greater freedom prevailed in the choice of 
tragic themes. Thus the gieatest of Italian tragic poets, 

Count V. Alfien (1749-1803), found his path prepared Xlfien. 
for Mm. Alfien’s grand and impassioned treatment of his 
subjects caused his faultiness of form, wMch he never 
altogether overcame, to be forgotten. The spirit of a 
love of freedom which his creations^ breathe was the 
herald of the national ideas of the future. Spuming 
the usages of French tragedy, his plays, which abound 
in soliloquies, owe part of their effect to an impassioned 
force of declamation, part to those “points” by 
wMch Italian acting seems pre-eminently capable of 
thrilling an audience. He has much — besides tbe sub- 
jects of two of his dramas® — in common with Schiller, 
but his amazon-muse (as Schlegel called her) was not 
schooled into serenity, like the muse of the German 
poet Among his numerous plays (21), Merope and Saul, 
and perhaps Mirra, are accounted Ms master-pieces. 

The political colourmg given by AJfieri to Italian tragedy Tragedians 
reappears in the plays of U. Foscolo (c. 1760-1827) and A . 
Manzoni (1784-1873), both of whom are under the influ- 
ence of the romantic school of modern literature ; and to 
these names must be added those of S. Pellico (1789-1854) 
and G. B. Niccolini (1785-1861), whose most celebrated 
dramas® treat national themes familiar to all students of 
modern history and literature. While Italian tragedy has 
upon the whole adhered to its love of strong situations 
and passionate declamation, its later growths have shown 
a capability of development precluding the supposition that 
its history is closed. The art of tragic acting at the pre- 
sent day probably stands higher m Italy than in any other 
European country ; if the tragic muse were to he depicted 
with the features pf a living artist, it is those of Adelaide 
Eistori wMch she would assume. 

In comedy, the efforts of the scholars of the Italian Italian 
Renaissance for a time went side by side with the progress 
of the popular entertainments noticed above. While the f'ts 
contrasfi of the close of the 16th and of the 16th century 
were disputations between pairs of abstract or allegorical 
figures, in the froUola human types take the place of 
abstractions, and more than two characters appear. To the 
farsa (a name used of a wide variety of entertainments) a 
new literary as well as social significance was given by the 
Neapolitan court-poet Sannazaro (c. 1492); about the same 
time a “eapitano iioZoroso,” Venturino of Pesara, first brought 
on the modem stage the capitcmo glorioso or spavemte, the 

* Home, Douglas, ^ Lazzaroni, TJlme U Giovane (1719). 

< S.g , Bnito I. and IL “ Fil^o; Maria Simrda. 

* Pellico, Francesca Aa Bmwi; Niooolini, Giowmai cte Frocida; 

Beatrice Cenci. 
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militaiy braggart who owed his origin both to Plautus^ and 
to the Spanisbi officers who abounded in the Ital 7 of 
those days. The popular character-comedy, a relic of the 
ancient Atdlanei, likewise took a new lease of life — and 
this m a double form. The improvised comedy {commdta 
a sogetio) was now as a rule performed by professional actors, 
members of a craft, and was thence called the commedia 
Commedia dtWarie, which is said to have been invented by Francesco 
dell’arte. (called Terenziano) Cberea, the favourite player of Leo X 
Its ecenes, still unwritten except in skeleton [seemrio), 
were connected together by the ligatures or links (fozei) of 
the arlecchno, the descendant of the ancient Roman sannio 
(whence our zany) Harlequin’s summit of glory was pro- 
bably reached early in the 17th century, when he was 
ennobled m the person of Cecchino by the Emperor 
Matthias ; of Cecehino’s successors Zaccagnino and 
Tniffaldino, we read that “ they shut the door in Italy to 
Masked good harlequins.” Distinct from this growth is that of 
comedy mashed comedy, the action ot which was chiefly carried 
on by certain typical figures in masks, speaking in local 
dialects,® but which was not improvised, and indeed from 
the nature of the case hardly could have been. Its 
inventor was A. Beolco of Padua, who called himself 
Ruzzante (joker), aud who published six comedies in 
various dialects, including the Greek of the day (IfiflO). 
This w'as the masked comedy to which the Italians so 
tenaciously clung, and m which, as all their own and 
imitable by no other nation, they took so great a pride that 
even Goldoni was unable to overthrow it. 

Early Meanwhile the Latin imitations of Roman, varied by 
Italian occasional translations of Greek, comedies early led to the 

coraedv production of Italian translations, several of which were 

performed at Ferrara in the 15th century, and before its 
close to the composition of what is regarded as the first 
original Italian comedy — in other words, as the first of the 
modern drama. But the claim to this honour of Boiardo’s 
Tvmone (h&ioit U94) is doubtful— not in time,^ but be- 
cause this play is only in part original, being founded upon, 
and in a great measure taken from, a dialogue of Luciau’s ] 
since moreover its personages are abstractions, it repre- 
sents at most the transition from the moralities. The 
“ first Italian comedy in verse,” Ricchi’s I Tre Tirami 
(before 1530), is likewise a morality, and Tnssino’s 
comedy, which followed, a mere adaptation of the MmEchmi 
of Plautus. About this time, however, the emmedkb 
mdiia, or scholarly comedy, began to be cultivated by a 
succession of eminent wnters, among whom tbe title of the 
father of modern comedy, if it belongs to any man, belongs 
Ariosto, to Ariosto (1474-1533). His comedies (though the first 
two were originally written in prose) are in blank verse, to 
which he gave a singular mobility by the dactylic ending 
of the line {sdrucdolo). Ariosto’s models were the master 
pieces of the palliata, and his morals those of his age, 
which equalled those of the worst days of ancient Rome or 


^ Pytgopolinices in the Miles Glonom 

® The masked characteis, each of which spoke the dialect of the 
place he represented, were {according to Baretti) Pantakm, a Venetian 
merchant; DoUore, a Bolognese physician; Spamento, a Feapohtan 
hraggadomo; PwHicMieZZcE, a wag of Apulia; Ghmgurgule miCkmeUo, 
clowns of Oalahria; Gdjonmo, a Eomanhean, BngheUa, a Perrarese 
pimp, and ArUcchmo, a blundering servant of Bergamo. Besides 
these and a few other such peison^es (of whom four at least appeared 
m each play), there were the Amorms or Imumoratos, men or 
women (the latter not before 1560, up to which time actresses were 
unknown in Italy) with serious parts, and SmemUma, Golomhna, 
SpiMetta, and other servettas or waiting-maids All these spoke 
Tuscan or Boman, and wore no masks. 

'* Boiardo died m 1494, in or after which year Nardi’s Anicma was 
Tmtten; while Dovmo’s (afterwards Cardmal of Bihhiena) disreputable 
^ '^^eot^ining Calmdra, a prose comedy, which protests that it is 
nottakiffl from Plautus, is thought to lave been composed not long 
before itsiepmSUtation in 1508 . 
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Byzantium in looseness, and surpassed them in effrontery. 

He chose his subjects accordingly, but his dramatic 
genius displayed itself in the effective drawing of char- 
acter,^ and more especially in the skillful manage- 
ment of complicated intrigues.® Such, with an additional Other 
brilliancy of wit and lasciviousness of tone, are likewise comediai 
the characteristics of MachiaveUi’s (1469-1527) famous 
prose comedy, ^aMandragola {The Magic DravgM)f and, century, 
in their climacteric, of the plays of P. Aretino (1492-1557), 
especially the prose Maresculco, whose name, it has been 
said, ought to be wntten in asterisks. Other comedians of 
the 16th century were B, Accolti, whose Virginia (prob. 
before 1513) treats the story from Boccaccio which 
reappears in AWs Well that Ends Well ; G, B Araldo and 
J. Hardi, noteworthy as decent and moral in tone and 
tendency \ G. Cecchi, F. d’Ambr^ A. F. Grazzmi, N. Secco 
or Secchi, and L. Dolce — all writers of romantic comedy 
of intngue in verse or prose. 

During the same century the pastoral diama flourished The 
in Italy. The ongm of this peculiar species— which was pastoral 
the bucolic idyll m a diamatic form, and which freely lent 
itself to the introduction of both mythological and 
allegorical elements— was purely literary, and arose directly 
out of the classical studies and tastes of the Renaissance, 

Its first example was the renowned scholar A. Poliziano’s 
Orfeo (1472), which begins like an idyll and ends like a 
tragedy. Intended to be performed with music — for the 
pastor^ drama is the parent of the opera — tb’s beautiful 
work tells its story simply. N. da Correggio’s (1450-1508) 

Cefalo, or Aurora, and others followed, before in 1554 A. 

Beccari produced, as totally new of its kind, his Arcadian 
pastoral drama II Sagrifizio, in which the comic element 
predominates. Bub an epoch in the history of the species 
is marked by the Aminta of Tasso (1673), in whose Arcadia 
is allegorically mirrored the Ferrara court. Adorned by 
choral lyrics of great beauty, it presents an allegorical 
treatment of a social and moral problem , and since the con- 
ception of the characters, all of whom think and speak of 
nothing but love, is artificial, the charm of the poem lies 
not in the interest of its action, but in the passion and 
sweetness of its sentiment. This work was the model of 
many others, and the pastoral drama reached its height of 
populanty in the famous Pastor Pido (written before 1590) 
of B Guarini, which, while founded on a tragic love-story, 
introduces into its comphcated plot a comic element, partly 
with a satirical intention. Thus, both iu Italian and in 
other literatures, the pastoral drama became a distinct 
species, characterized like the great body of modern 
pastoral poetry in general by a tendency either towards 
the artificial or towards the burlesque. Its artificiality 
affected the entire growth of Italian comedy, including 
the commedia deWarte, and impressed itself in an intensi- 
fied form upon the opera. (See Opera). The foremost 
Italian masters of the lashnamed species, so far as it can 
claim to be included in the poetic drama, were A. Zeno 
(1668-1750) and P. Metastasio (1698-1782). 

The comic dramatists of the 17th century are grouped Comedy® 
as followers of the classical and of the romantic school, 

G. B. Porta and G, A Cicognini (whom Goldoni describes 
as full of whimug pathos and common-place drollery, but | 
as stUl possessing a great power to interest) being regarded 
as the leading representatives of the former. But neither 
of these largely intermixed groups of writers could, with 
aU its fertihty, prevail against the competition on the one 
hand of the musical drama, and on the other of the popular 
farcical entertainments and of fihose introduced in imita- 


* La Lem, II Negromanie. ® La Cassarva; 1 Sujapositi. 

® Of Madnavelh’s other comedies one is in verse, the other two, free 
adaptations from Plautus and Terence, are m prose. 
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tioa of Spanish examples. Italian comedy had fallen into 
decay, when its reform was undertaken the wonderful 
doldoji. theatrical genius of C. Goldoni (1707-1793). One of the 
most fertile and rapid of playwnghts (of his 150 comedies 
16 were wntten and acted m a single year), he at 
the same tame pursued definite amna as a dramatist Dis- 
gusted with the conventional buffoonery, and ashamed 
of the rampant immorality, of the Italian comic stage, he 
drew his characters from real life, whether of his native 
city (Venice)^ or of society at large, and sought to enforce 
virtuous and pathetic sentiments without neglectmg the 
essential objects of his art. Happy and various in his 
choice of themes, he produced, besides comedies of general 
human character, ^ plays on subjects drawn from literary 
biography® or from fiction.* Goldoni, whose style was con- 
sidered defective by the purists whom Italy has at no time 
lacked, met with a severe critic and a temporarily success- 
Gozzi ful rival m Count G. Gozzi (1722-1806), who sought to 
rescue the comic drama from its association with the real 
life of the middle classes, and to infuse a new spirit into 
the figures of the old masked comedy by the invention of 
a new species. His themes were taken from Neapolitan® 
and Oriental ® fairy tales, to which he accommodated some 
of the standing figures upon which Goldomhad made war. 
This attempt at mingling fancy and humour — occasionally 
of a directly satirical tum^ — was in harmony with the 
tendencies of the modern romantic school, and Gozzi’s 
efforts, which though successful found hardly any imitators 
in Italy, have a family resemblance to those of Tieck, 
Oo’ue.lnni During the latter part of the 18th and the early years of 
nfrei- Gol- the present century comedy continued to follow the course 
marked out by its acknowledged master Goldoni, under the 
influence of the sentimental drama of France and other 
countries. YiUi, Nelli, the Marquis Albergati Capacelli, 
Sografi, Federici, and SiguoreUi (the historian of the 
drama) are mentioned among the writers of this school ; to 
the present century belong Count Giraud, Marchisio (who 
took his subjects especially from commercial life), and Nota, 
a fertile writer, among whose plays are three treating the 
lives of poets. Of still more recent date are Bon and 
Brofferio. Though no recent Italian comedies have 
acquired so wide a celebrity as that which has been obtained 
by the successful productions of the recent Fraich stage, 
there seems no reason to predict a barren future for Italian 
comedy any more than for Italian tragedy. Both the 
one and the other have survived periods of a seemingly 
hopeless decline, tragedy has been rescued from the 
pedantry of a timid classicism, and comedy from the con- 
ventionalism of its most popular but least progressive form ; 
and neither the opera nor the ballet has succeeded in 
ousting from the national stage the legitimate forms of the 
national drama. 

Mo 1cm To the above summary of the history of the modem 
toeek Italian drama it would not have been inappropriate 
to append a brief account of that of the modben Greek. 
The dramatic literature of the later Hellenes is a creation 
of the literary movement which preceded their glorious 

^ Momlo Oorleaan [Jerom the AcayinplisJud Man); La JBottega 
dd Qaffi, &c, 

’ La Vtdom Sealtra (The Chmmg WtAow)^ La PvUa Onorata 
(The BespedoMe GwV); La Btuma T^ha; La JB. Sposa; La £. 
FamigUa; LaB. Madre (the last of which was iiiisuceebaful ; “good- 
ness,” says Goldoni, “never displeases, but the public wearyof every- 
thing”), &c,, and II Bwrbero Beii^eo called m its original French 
version Le Bffwrm Bienfcmmt, 

* MoMre; Termsio, Tasso. 

^ Pa/nda; Pamda Momtaixs,, R Filo&ofo Inglese (Mr Spectaior), 

® MAimre idle ire Mdcvrance [The Three Lmms); II Coroo. 

* Turwndot; Zdb&dt 

’’ L’Amore deUe tre M. (agamst Goldoni)," L'AngdMno Bdverde 
(The Small Orem Bvrd), (agamst Helvetms, Eonsseau, and Voltaire). 


struggle for independence, or which may be said to form 
part of that struggle. After begmuing with dramatic dia- 
logues of a patnotic tendency, it took a step lu advance 
with the tragedies of J. R. Nerulos® (177B-1850), whose 
name belongs to the pohtical as well as to the literary history 
of his country. His comedies — especially one directed 
against the excesses of journalism® — largely contnbuted to 
open a literary life for tbe modern Greek tongue Among 
the earlier patriotic Greek dramatists of the present century 
are T. Alkaeos, J. Zampelios (whose tragic style was 
influenced by that of Alfieri),^'' S. K. Rarydis, and A. 
Yalaoiidis. A. Zoiros^^ is noteworthy as having introduced 
the use of prose into Greek tragedy, while preserving to it 
that association with sentiments and aspirations which wdl 
probably long continue to pervade the chief productions 
of modern Greek literature. The love of the theatre is 
ineradicable from Attic as it is from Italian soil ; and the 
tendencies of the young dramatic literature of Hellas seem 
to justify the hope that a worthy future awaits it. 

Italy produced many brilliant growths, from which the gp 
dramatic literatures of other nations largely borrowed , but mi 
Spaei is the only country of modern Europe which shares 
with England the honour of having achieved, at a relatively 
early date, the creation of a genuinely national form of the 
regular drama So proper to Spain was the form of the 
drama which she produced and perfected, that to it the 
term lonwntic has been specifically applied, though so 
restricted a use of the epithet is clearly unjustifiable. The 
influences which fiom the Romance peoples — ^iu whom 
Christian and Germanic elements mingled with the legacy 
of Roman law, learning, and culture — spread to the Germanic 
nations were represented with the most signal force and 
fulness m the institutions of chivalry, — to which, in the 
words of Scott, '‘it was peculiar to blend military valour 
with the strongest passions which actuate the human mind, 
the feelings of devotion and those of love," These feelmgs, 
in their combined operation upon the national character, 
and m their reflection in the national literature, were not 
peculiar to Spain; but nowhere did they so long or so late 
continue to animate the moral life of a nation, Outward 
causes contributed to this result. For centuries after the 
crusades had become a mere memory, Spain was a battle 
ground between the cross and the crescent. And it was 
precisely at the time when the Renaissance was establishing 
new starting-points for the literary progress of Europe, that 
Christian Spain rose to the height of Catholic as well as 
national self-consciousness by the expulsion of the Moors 
and the conquest of the New 'World. From their rulers or 
rivals of so many centuries the Spaniards had derived that 
rich glow of colour which became permanently distinctive 
of their national life, and more especially of its literary and 
artistic eajir^sions ; they had perhaps denved front 
the same source an equally characteristic refinement in 
their treatment of the passion of love. The ideas of 
Spanish chivalry — more especially religious devotion and a 
punctilious sense of personal honour — asserted themselves 
(according to a process often observable in the history of 
civilization) with peculiar distiuctness in literature and art, 
after the great achievements to which they had contributed 
in other fields had already been wrought. The ripest 
'glones of the Spanish drama belong to an age of national 
decay — mindful, it is true, of the ideas of a greater past. 
The chivalrous enthusiasm pervading so many of the 
master-pieces of its literature is indeed a characteristic of 

® AspasuL; Polyxma. “ BphmendoplMibos. 

Imoleonj Konstantmos Paiceologos; Bhigas of Pherce 

“ 2he Three Emdred, or Ihe Character of the Ancimt Mellene 
(Leonidas); The Death of ihe OrcOor (Demoatlienes) , A Soon of 
Timl&m, &c. 
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the Spanish nation in all, even in the least hopeful, periods 
of its later history ; and the religions ardour breathed by 
these works, though associating itself with what is called 
the Catholic Reaction, is in truth only a manifestation of 
the spirit which informed the noblest part of the Reforma- 
tion movement itself. The Spanish drama neither sought 
nor could seek to emaucipate itself from views and forms 
of religious life more than ever sacred to the Spanish 
people since the glorious days of Ferdinand and Isabella , 
and It is not in the beginnings but in the great age of 
Ftpanish dramatic literature thatthere is often mostdifficulty 
in dLitiuguishing between whatis to hetermed a religious and 
what a secular play. After Spain had thus, the first after 
England among modern European countnes, folly unfolded 
that incomparably richest expression of national life and 
sentiment in an artistic form' — a truly national dramatic 
literature, — the terrible decay of her greatness and pros- 
perity gradually impaired the strength of a brilliant but, of 
its nature, dependent growth. In the absence of high 
original genius the Spanish dramatists began to turn to 
foreign models, though little supported in such attempts by 
popular sympathy ; and it is only in more recent times that 
the Spanish drama has sought to reproduce the ancient 
forms from whose master-pieces the nation had never 
become estranged, while accommodating them to tastes and 
tendencies shared by later Spanish literature with that of 
Europe at large. 

Early The earlier dramatic efforts of Spanish literature may 
efforts. ivithout inconvenience be briefly dismissed. The reputed 
author of the Gouplds of Mingo Beodgo (E. Cota the 
elder) likewise composed the first act of a story of intrigue 
and character, purely dramatic but not intended for repre- 
sentation. This tragic comedy of Galuto and MdihoeOi 
which was completed (in 21 acts) by 1499, afterwards 
became famous under the name of Celestim ; it was fre- 
quently imitated and translated, and was adapted for the 
Spanish stage by R. de Zepeda in 1582, But the father of 
the Spanish drama was J, de la Enzina (b. c. 1468), whose 
representaciones under the name of “eclogues” were 
dramatic dialogues of a religious or pastoral character. His 
Gil Vicente attempts were imitated more especially by Gil Vicente (fl, 
and the 1602-1536), a Portuguese who wrote both in Spanish and 
Portuguese native tongue — the dramatic literature of which is 
stated to have produced nothing of equal merit afterwards. 
(The Portuguese literary drama is held to have begun with 
the prose comedies of Vicente’s contemporary, F. de Sa de 
Miranda.) A further impulse came, as was natural, from 
Spaniards resident in Italy, and especially from B. de T. 
Haharro, who in 1517 published, as the chief among the 
“ firstlings of his genius ” (Propdadia), a series of eight 
comnedias—& term generally applied in Spanish literature 
to any kind of drama. He claimed some knowledge of 
the theory of the ancient drama, divided his plays into 
lomadas^ (to correspond to acts), and opened them with an 
iniroyto (prologue). Very various in their subjects, and 
occasionally odd in form,® they were gross as well as 
audacious in tone, and were soon prohibited by the Inquisi- 
tion. The church remained unwilling to renounce her 
control over such dramatic exhibitions as she permitted, 
and sought to suppress the few plays on not strictly religi 
OU8 subjects which appeared in the early part of the reign 
of Charles I. Tlie few translations pubhshed from the 
classical drama exercised no effect 

Thus the foundation of the Spanish national theatre was 
reserved for a man of the people. Cervantes has vividly 

^ The term is the same as that used in the old French collective 
raystenes (jifwmUs), 

’ In some of his plays [Cornedia Serafina; C. Tmdana) there is a 
mutuje of languages even stranger than that of dialects m the Italian 
masked comedy. 
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sketched the humble resources which were at the command Lope de 
of Lope de Rueda (fl. 1544-1567), a mechanic of Seville, 
who with his friend the bookseller Timoneda, and two fpp^j^ers 
brother authors and actors in his strolling company, suc- 
ceeded in bringing dramatic entertamments out of the 
churches and palaces iuto the public places of the towns, 
where they were produced on temporary scaffolds. The 
manager earned about his properties in a com sack ; and 
the “ comedies ” were still only “ dialogues, and a species 
of eclogues between two or three shepherds and a 
shepherdess,” enlivened at times by intermezzos of favourite 
comic figures, such as the negress or the Biscayan, “ played 
with inconceivable talent and truthfulness by Lope,” One 
of his plays at least,® and one of Timoneda’s,^ seem to have 
been taken from an Italian source , others mingled modern 
themes with classical apparitions f one of Timoneda’s was 
! (perhaps again through the Italian) from Plautus.® Others 
of a slighter description were called ^usos, — a species after- 
wards termed entremeses and resembling the modern French 
proverbes. With these popular efforts of Lope de Rueda 
and his friends a considerable dramatic activity began in 
the years 1560-1590 in several Spanish cities, and before 
the close of this period permanent theatres began to be 
fitted up at Madrid. Yet Spanish dramatic liteiature Glasaical 
might still have been led to follow Italian in turning 
to an imitation of classical models. Two plays by G. 
Bermudez (1577), called by their learned author “ the 
first Spanish tragedies,” treating the national subject of 
Inez de Castro, but divided into five acts, composed in 
various metres, and introducing a chorus ; a Dido (c. 1580) 
by C. de Virues (who claimed to have first divided 
dramas into three jomadas ) ; and the tragedies of L, L. 
de Argensola (acted 1585, and praised in Don Quixote) 
ahke pointed in this direction. 

Such were the alternatives which had opened for the Cervantes.. 
Spanish drama, when at last, about the same time as that 
of the English, its future was determined by writers 
of original gemus. The first of these was the im- 
mortal Cervantes, who, however, failed to anticipate by 
his earher plays (1584-1588) the great (though to him 
unproductive) success of Ms famous romance. In his 
endeavour to give a poetic character to the drama he fell 
upon the expedient of introducing personified abstractions 
speaking a “ divine ” or elevated language — a device which 
was for a time favourably received. But these plays 
exhibit a neglect or ignorance of the laws of dramatic con- 
struction , riieir action is episodical ; and it is from the 
realism of these episodes (especiaRy in the Mumancta, 
which fe crowded with both figures and incidents), and from 
the power and flow of the declamation, that their effect must 
have been derived When in his later years (1615) 
Cervantes returned to dramatic composition, the style and 
form of the national drama had been definitively settled by 
a large number of writers, the brilliant success of whose 
acknowledged chief may previously have diverted Cervantes 
from his labours for the theatre. His influence upon the 
general progress of dramatic literature is, however, to be 
sought, not only in his plays, but also in those novelas 
exemplares to which more than one drama is indebted 
for its plot, and for much of its dialogue to boot. 

Lope de Yega (1662-1635), one of the most astonishing Lope de 
geniuses the world has known, permanently established Vega 
the national fonns of the Spanish drama. Some of these 
were in their beginnings taken over by him from ruder 
predecessors; some were cultivated with equal or even 
superior success by subsequent authors ; but in variety, as 
in fertility of dramatic production, he has no rivals. His 

® Los Engafios (Gh Ingannati) * GomeUa {II Ifegrommte). 

® Lope, Amelma (Medea, and Neptune as deus ex machim — 
modo macluna adfiusset). ® Mmmnos 
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fertility, whicli was such, that he wrote about 1600 plays, 1 invariably®) taken from the national annals, or founded on 


besides 300 dramatic works classed as avios sacramntales 
and entremeses, and a vast series of other literary composi- 
tions, has indisputably prejudiced his reputation with those 
to whom he is but a name and a number. Yet as a 
dramatist Lope more fully exemplifies the capabilities of 
the Spanish theatre than any of his successors, though as 
a poet Calderon may deserve the palm. Nor would it be 
possible to imagine a truer representative of the Spain of 
his age than a poet who, after suffering the hardships of 
poverty and exile, and the pangs of passion, .smled against 
the foes of the faith in the Invincible Armada, subse- 
quently became a member of the Holy Inquisition and of 
the Order of St !Francis, and after having been decorated by 
the Pope with the cross of Malta and a theological doctorate, 
honoured by the nobility, and idolized by the nation, ended 
with the names of Jesus and Mary on his lips. From the 
plays of such a writer we may best learn the manners and 
the sentiments, the ideas of religion and honour, of the 
Spain of the Philippine age, the age when she was most 
prominent in the eyes of Europe and most glorious in her 
own. For, with aH its inventiveness and vigour, the 
genius of Lope primarily set itself the task of pleasing Ms 
public, — the very spirit of whose inner as well as outer life 
is accordmgly mirrored in his dramatic works. In them 
we have, in the words of Lope’s French translator Baret, 
“the movement, the clamour, the conflict of unforeseen 
intrigues suitable to unreflecting spectators ; perpetual 
flatteries addressed to an unextinguishahle national pride ; 
the painting of passions dear to a people never tired of 
admiring itself ; the absolute sway of the point of honour , 
the deification of revenge; the adoration of symbols, 
buffoonery and burlesque, everywhere beloved of the 
multitude, but here never defiled by obscenities, for this 
people has a sense of delicacy, and the foundation of its 
character is nobility ; lastly, the flow of proverbs which at 
times escape from the gracioso ” (the comic servant 
domesticated in the Spanish drama by Lope) — “ the com- 
monplace literature of those who possess no other.” 

The plays of Lope, and those of the national Spanish 
national drama in general, are divided into classes wMch it is 
forms of naturally not always easy, and which there is no reason 
to suppose him always to have intended, to keep distinct 
from one another. After in his early youth composing 
eclogues, pastoral plays, and allegorical moralities in the 
old style, he began Ms theatrical activity at Madrid about 
1690, and the plays which he thenceforth produced have 
Comedies been distributed under the following heads. The comedias, 
le capa all of which are lu verse, include (1) the so-called c. de 
f espada. y espada — ^not comedies proper, but dramas the prin- 

cipal personages in wMch are taken from the class of society 
which wears cloak and sword. Gallantry is their main 
theme, an interesting and complicated, hut well-constructed 
and perspicuous intrigue their chief feature ; and this is 
usually accompanied by an underplot in which the gracioso 
plays Ms part. Their titles are frequently taken from the 
old proverbs or proverbial phrases of the people, ^ upon the 
theme suggested by which the plays often (as Mr Lewes 
admirably expresses it) constitute a kind of gloss (jglosa) in 
action. This is the favourite species of the national 
Spanish theatre; and to the plots of the plays belonging to it 
the drama of other nations owes a debt almost uK^culable 
Herdicas in extent. (3) The c. her6icas are distinguished by some of 
their person^es being of royal or very high rank, and by 
their themes being often historical and largely® (though not 

^ El Azero de Madrid [The Steel Water of Madrid); Eimros son 
Calidad [—The Bog m the Manger), &c. 

* La Estrdla de SeviUa [The Star ofSemSle, i,e , Sanclio the Brave) ; 
El Nueno Mvndo (Columbus), icc. 


contemporary or recent events^ Hence they exhibit a 
greater gravity of tone ; but in other respects there is no 
difference between them and the cloak and sword comedies 
with which they share the element of comic underplots. 
Occasionally Lope condescended in the opposite direction, 
to (3) plays of which the scene is laid in common life, but 
for which no special name appears to have existed.® 
ileanwhile, both he and his successors were too devoted Eeligiou*. 
sons of the church not to acknowledge in some sort her 
claim to influence the national drama. This claim she 
had never relinquished, even when she could no longer 
retain an absolute control over the stage. For a time, 
indeed, she was able to reassert even this ; for the exhibi- 
tion of all secular plays was in 1698 prohibited by the 
dying Philip II., and remained so for two years ; and Lope 
with his usual facility proceeded to supply religious plays of 
various kinds. After a few dramas on scriptural subjects 
he turned to the legends of the saints , and the comedias de Comedias 
saiitos, of wMch he wrote a great number, became an ‘pantos, 
accepted later Spanish variety of the miracle-play. True, 
however, to the popular instincts of Ms genius, he threw 
himself with special aeal and success into the composition 
of another kind of religious plays — a development of the 
Corpus Ohristi pageants, in honour of which aU the theatres 
had to close their doors for a month. These were the 
famous autos sacramentales (i.e., solemn “acts” or pro- ^atos 
ceedings in honour of the Sacrament), which were per- 
formed in the open air by actors who h^ filled the cars of 
the sacred procession. Of these Lope wrote abont 400. 

These entertainments were arranged on a fixed scheme, 
comprising a prologue in dialogue between two or more 
actors in character {ka), a farce {entremes), and the auio 
proper, an allegorical scene of religious purport, as an 
example of which Ticknor cites the Bridge of the World, — in 
which the Prince of Darkness in vain seeks to defend the 
bridge against the Knight of the Cross, who finally leads 
the Soul of Man in triumph across it. Not ah theEntxe- 
mtremeses of Lope and others were, however, composed for “eses. 
insertion in these autos. This long-lived popular species, 
together with the old kind of dramatic dialogue called 
eclogues, completes the h'st of the varieties of his dramatic 
works. 

The example of Lope was followed by a large number The schoo 
of writere, and Spain thus rapidly became possessed of a of Lope, 
dramatic literature almost unparalleled in quantity — ^for 
in fertility also Lope was but the first among many. 

Among the writers of Lope’s school, his friend G. de 
Castro (1569-1631) must not be passed by, for his Gid^ 
was the basis of Corneille’s ; nor J. P. de Montedvan 
(1612-1638), “the first-horn of Lope’s genius,” the ex- 
travagance of whose imagination, like that of Lee, 
culminated in madness. Soon after him died (1639) Eniz 
de Alarcon, in whose plays, as contrasted with those of 
Lope, has been recognized the distmctive element of a 
moral purpose To G. Tellez, called Tirso de Molina (d. 

1648), no similar praise seems due ; but the frivolous 
gaiety of lie inventor of the complete character of Don 
Juan was accompanied by ingenuity in the construction of 
Ms excellent'^ though at times “ sensational ” ® plots. F, 
de Boxas y Zorilla (b. 1607), who was largely plundered, by 
the French dramatists of the latter half of the century, 
survived Molina for about a generation. In vain scbol^ 

* Roma Ahrasada [B~ in Ashes — Kexo). 

* Araueo JDmado [The Conquest ofAraueo, 1560). 

* La Moza de Cardan [The Waier-mdd). 

* Las Mocedades (The Youthful Adventures) dd dd. 

’■ Bon Gilds Us Colzas Verdes [B G. in the Green Breeches) . 

* El Rurlador de Smlla y Qormmd, de Pierra [The Beceiver of 
Seville, ue , Bon Juan, and the Stone Guest). 
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of strictly classical taste protested In essays in prose and 
verse against the ascendency of the popular drama ; the 
prohibition of Philip II. had been recalled two years after 
his death and was never renewed ; and the activity of the 
theatre spread through the towns and villages of the land, 
everywhere under the controlling influence of the school of 
writera who had established so complete a harmony between 
the drama and the tastes and tendencies of the people. 
CfiJdoroii The glories of Spanish dramatic literature reached their 
height in P. Calderon de h. Barca (1600-1681), though in 
the history of the Spanish theatre he holds only the second 
place. He elaborated some of the forms of the national 
drama, but brought about no changes of moment in any 
of them. Even the brilliancy of his style, glittering with 
a constant reproduction of the same family of tropes, and 
the variety of his melodious vereification, are mere in- 
tensifications of the poetic qualities of Lope, while in their 
moral and religious sentiments, and their general views of 
history and society, there is no difference between the two. 
Like Lope, Calderon was a soldier in his youth and an 
ecclesiastic in Ms later years ; like him he suited himself to 
the tastes of both court and people, and applied his genius 
with equal facility to the treatment of religious and of 
secular themea In fertility he was inferior to Lope (for 
he wrote not many more than 100 plays) , but be surpasses 
the elder poet in richness of style, and more especially in 
fire of imagination In his autos (of which he is said to have 
left not less than 73), Calderon probably attained to his 
most distinctive excellence; some of these appear to take 
a wide range of allegorical invention,^ while they uniformly 
possess great beauty of poetical detail. Other of his most 
famous or interesting pieces are comedias de santos.^ In his 
secular plays Calderon treats as wide a variety of subjects 
as Lope, hut it is not a dissimilar variety ; nor would it be 
easy to decide whether a poet so uniformly admirable 
within his limits has achieved greater success in romantic 
historical tragedy,* in the comedy of amorous intrigue,^ or 
in a dramatic work combining fancy and artificiality in 
such a degree that it has been diversely described as u 
romantic caprice and as a philosophical poem.® 

Oontem- ^ During the life of the second great master of the 
^rane? of Spanish drama there was little apparent abatement in the 
-aweron. pj-odnctivity of its literature ; while the autos continued to 
flourish in Madrid and elsewhere, till in 1765 (shortly 
before the expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain) their public 
representation was prohibited by royal decree. In the 
world of fashion, the opera had reached Spain already during 
Calderon’s lifetime, together with other French influences, 
and the great dramatist had himself written one or two 
of his plays for performance with music. But the regular 
national drama continued to command popular favour; 
Moreto and with A, hloreto (1618-1669) may be said to have 

and the 0 y 0 jj. tghen a fresh step. IVhile he wrote in all the forms 

established by Lope and cultivated by Calderon, his manner 
seems most nearly to approach the master-pieces of French 
and later English comedy of character , he was the earliest 
writer of the comedias de figuron, in which the most 
prominent personage is (in Congreve’s phrase) “a character 
of affectation,” in other words, the Spanish fop of real 
life ® Eis master-piece, a favourite of many stages, is one 
of the most graceful and pleasing of modem comedies — 
simple but interesting in plot, and true to nature, with 
something like Shakespearean truth ^ Other writers trod 
M Dinno Orfeo, fcc. 

“ El Magtco Prodigiod; El Pwgatono de Son PatndQj La Peoo- 
cm, de la Cntz. 

® El Prwmp Cmtante (Don Ferdinand of Portugal) 

* La Daina Ditende (The Fawy Lady). 

* 7%da es EiteMo (Life is a Dream) 

* El Lmdo Don Diego [Pretty Don Diego.) 

^ Desdem con el Desden [Jhsdwin against Disdain). 
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more closely in the footsteps of the masters without effect- 
ing any noticeable changes in the form of the Spanish 
drama , even the saynete (tit-bit), which owes its name to 
Benavente (fl. 1645), was only a kind of entremes. The 
Spanish drama in all its forms retained its command over 
the nation, because they were alike popular in origin and 
character ; nor is there any other example of so complete 
an adaptation of a national art to the national taste and 
sentiment in its ethte and esthetics, in the nature of the 
plots of the plays (whatever their origin), m the motives of 
their actions, m the conduct and tone and in the very 
costume of their characters. 

National as it was, and because of this very quality, the Decay o! 
Spanish drama was fated to share the lot of the people it 
so folly represented. At the end of the 17th century, gpamsb 
when the Spanish throne at last became the declared apple dramfi 
of discord among the Glovernments of Europe, the Spanish 
people lay, in the words of a historian of its later days, 

“ like a corpse, incapable of feeling its own impotence ” 

That national art to which it had so faithfully clung had . 
fallen into decline and decay with the spirit of Spain itself. 

By the time of the close of the great war, the theatre had 
sunk into a mere amusement of the populace, which during 
the greater part of the 18th century, while allowing 
the old masters the measure of favour which accords with 
traditional esteem, continued to uphold the representa- 
tives of the old drama in its degeneracy — authors on the 
level of their audiences. But the Spaniah court was now The 
French, and France m the drama, even more than in any 
other form of art, was the arbiter of taste in Europe. With isth 
the restoration of peace accordingly began isolated attempts century 
to impose the French canons of dramatic theory, and to 
follow the example of French dramatic practice ; and m 
the middle of the century these endeavours assumed more 
definite form. Moutiano’s bloodless tragedy of Tirginia 
(1750), which was never acted, was accompanied by a dis- 
course endeavouring to reconcile the doctrines of the 
author with the practice of the old Spanish dramatists ; the 
play itself was in blank verse (a metre never used by 
Calderon, though occasionally by Lope), instead of the 
old national ballad-measures (the romance-measure with 
assurance and the rhymed redondilla quatrain) preferred 
by the old masters among the variety of metres employed 
by them. The earliest Spanish comedy in the French form 
(a tramslation only, though written in the national metre)* 

(1751), and the first onginal Spanish comedy on the same 
model, Moratin’s Petimetra (Petite-MaUresse), prin ted m 1 7 26 
with a critical dissertation, likewise remained unacted. In 
1770, however, the same author’s Eormemda, an historic 
drama on a national theme and in the national metre, but 
adhering to the French rules, appeared on the stage ; and 
similar attempts followed in tragedy by the same writer 
and others (including Ayala, who ventured in 1775 to 
compete with Cervantes on the theme of Numantia), and 
in comedy hy Tnarte and Jovellanos (afterwards minister 
under Godoy), who produced a sentimental comedy in 
Diderot’s manner.® But these endeavours failed to effect Other 
any change in the popular theatre, which was with more 
success raised from its deepest degradation by K. de 
la Cruz (b, 1731), a fertile author of light pieces of 
genuine humour, especially saynetes, depicting the manners 
of the middle and lower classes. In literary circles La 
Huerta’s voluminous collection of the old plays (1786) gave 
a new impulse to dramatic productivity, aud the conflict 
continued between representatives of the old school, such 
as Cornelia (fl 1780) and of the new, such as the younger 
Moratin (1760-1828), whose comedies— of which the tet 


8 Luzan, La Roam amtrala Mode (Lachans84e,Ze d la Modi). 
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aad most successful^ was in prose — raised him to the fore- 
most position among the dramatists of his aga In tragedy 
N. de Cienfuegos (d. 1809) likewise showed some 
originality. After, however, the troubles of the French 
domination and the war had come to an end, the precepts 
and examples of the new school failed to reassert them- 
selves. The Spanish dramatists of the present century, after 
passing, as in the instances of F. Martinez de la Eosa and 
Breton de los Horreros, from the system of French comedy 
to the manner of the national drama, appear either to have 
stood under the influence of the French romantic school, or 
to have returned once more to the old national models 
Among the former class A. Gil y Zarate, among the latter 
J. Zorilla, are mentioned as specially prominent. Mean- 
while the old popular reli^ous performances are not wholly 
extinct in Spain, and their relics may long continue to sur- 
vive there. Whatever may be the future history of one of 
the most remarkable of dramatic literatures, it may 
confidently be predicted that so long as Spain is Spain, 
her theatre will not be permanently denationalized, and 
that the revolutions it may be destined to undergo are 
unlikely to extinguish, in whatever degree they may repress, 
its conservative elements. 

The beginnings of the regular drama in France, which 
here, without absolutely determining, potently swayed its 
entire course, sprang directly from the hterary movement of 
the Eenaissance. DuBehay sounded the note of attack which 
converted tlmt movement in France into an endeavour to 
transform the national literature; and in Bonsard the 
classical school of poetry put forward its conquering hero 
and sovereign lawgiver. Among the disciples who gathered 
round Bonsard, and with him formed the “ Pleiad ” of 
French hterature, Stephen Jodelle (1532-1572), the 
reformer of the French theatre, soon held a distinguished 
place. The stage of this period left ample room for the 
enterprise of this youthful writer. The popularity of the 
old entertaimnents had reached its height when Louis XII., 
in his conflict with Pope Julius II., h^ not scrupled to call 
in the aid of Pierre Grlgoire (Gringore), and when the 
SoUe had mockingly masqueraded in the petticoats of Holy 
Church. Under f^ncis I. the Inquisition had to some 
extent succeeded in repressing the audacity of the actors, 
whose follies were at the same time an utter ahommation 
in the eyes of the Huguenots. For a time the very 
mysteries had been prohibited. Meanwhile, isolated trans- 
lations of Italian® or classical® dramas had in literature 
begun the movement which Jodelle now transferred to the 
stage itself. His tragedy, GUopoire Captive^ was produced 
there ou the same day as his comedy, L'Hughie, in 1552, 
his Bidon se sacrijiant following in 1558, Thus at a time 
when a national theatre was perhaps impossible in a 
conntiy distracted by civil and religious conflicts, whose 
monarchy had not yet welded together a number of 
provinces attached each to its own traditions, and whose 
population, especially in the capital, was enervated by 
frivolity or enslaved by fanaticism, was bom that long-lived 
artificial growth, tiie so-called classical tragedy of Francs. 
For Frendi comedy, though subjected to the same influences 
as tragedy, had a national basis upon which to proceed, and 
its history is partly that of a modification of old popular 
forms. 

The history of French tragedy b^;ms with the Oleopatre 
Captive, m the representation of which the author, together 
with other members of the “ Pleiad,” took part It is a 
tM^edy in the manner of Seneca, devoid of action emd 

M Si deUs Ininas {The Tmmg Maiden^ CoMent). 

® Trissino, Sofoniiia. 

•Sophocles, Antigone; Eleetra; Eniipides, Seatba; Terence, 
Andridj Anstophanes, Plutm (hy Ronsard, 1649). 
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provided with a ghost and a chorus. Though mainly 
written in the five-foot lambic couplet, it already contains 
passages in the Alexandnne metre, which soon afterwards 
La P4mse by his Medk (pr. 1556) established in French 
tragedy, and which Jodelle employed in his Bidoii. 
Numerous tragedies followed in the same style by various 
authors, among whom Bounyn produced the first French 
regular tragedy on a subject neither Greek nor Eoman,^ 
and the brothers De la Tadle,® and J. Grevin,® distinguished 
themselves by their style. Though m the reign of Charles 
IX. a vain attempt was made by Filleul to introduce the 
pastoral style of the Italians into French tragedy^ (while the 
Brotherhood of the Passion was intermingling with pastoral 
plays its still continued reproductions of the old entertain- 
ments, and the religious drama making its expiring efforts), 
the classical school, in spite of all fifficulties, prevailed 
Monehrestieii exhibited unusual vigour of rhetoric ] ® and 
in E. Gurmer (1545-1601) French tragedy reached the 
greatest height m nobility and dignity of style, as weE as 
in the exhibition of dramatic passion, to which it attained 
before Corneille In his tragedies® choruses are still inter- 
spersed among the long Alexandrine tirades of the dialogue. 

Durmg this period, comedy had likewise been influenced Coniedy 
by classical models ; but the distance was less between the nnder 
national farcra and Terence, than between the mysteries 
and morahties, and Seneca and the Greeks. BEugkie 
differs little in style from the more elaborate of the old 
farces ; and while it satirizes the foibles of the clergy 
without any appreciable abatement of the old licence, its 
theme is the favourite burden of the French comic theatre 
of aH times — U cocuage. The examples, however, which 
directly facilitated the productivity of the French comic 
dramatists of this period, among whom Jean de la Taille was 
the first to attempt a regular comedy in prose, were those 
of the Itahan stage, which in 1576 establisbed a permanent 
colony in France, destined to survive there till the close of 
the 17th century, by which time it had adopted the Freuch 
language, and was ready to coalesce with Freuch actors, 
witWt, however, relinquishing all remembianceof IIS' origin. 

E. BeUeau (1628-1577), a member of the “ Pleiad,” produced 
a comedy iu which the type (already approached by Jodelle) 
of the swaggering captain appears J, Grevin copied 
Italian intrigue, characters, and manners 0. de Tumfebe 
(d. 1581) borrowed the title of one Italian play^® and perhaps 
parts of the plots of others ; the Florentine F. d’Amboise 
(d. 1658) produced versions of two Italian comedies 
and the foremost French comic poet of the century, P. de 
Larivey (1550-1612), likewise an Italian born (of the name 
of Pietro Giunto), openly professed to imitate the poets of his 
native country. His plays are more or less literal transla- 
tions of L. Dolce, 1® Secchi,^® and other Itahan dramatists , 
and this lively and witty author, to whom Moli^re owes 
much, thus connects two of the most important and 
successful growths of the modern comic drama. 

Before, however, either tragedy or comedy iu France Frencli 
entered into the period of their history when genius was to 
illuminate both with creations of undying merit, they had, comedy 
together with the general literature of the country, passed m the 
through a new phase of the national life. The troubles 17 th 
and terrors of the great civil and religious wars of the 16ti 
century had in certain spheres of society produced a reac- 
tion towards culture and refinement ; and the seal had bemi 
set upon the results of the Eenaissance by Malherbe, the 

* La Mtam (1661). “ Eme (Doriui). 
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father of French stjie. The people continued to solace or 
distract its weariness and its sufferings with the help of 
the ministers of that half-cynical gaiety which has always 
lighted up the darkest hours of French popular life. In 
the troublous days preceding Richelieu's definitive accession 
to power (1624) the Tahannades — a kind of street dialogue 
recalliug the earliest days of the popular drama — had made 
the Pont-lireuf the favourite theatre of the Parisian 
populace. Meanwhile the influence of Spain, which Henry 
lY. had overcome in politics, had throughont his reign and 
afterwards been predominant in other spheres, and not the 
least in that of literature. The stilo euko, of which 
Gongora was the native Spanish, Marmo the Italian, and 
Lyly the English repiesentative, asserted its dominion over 
the favourite authors of French society; the pastoral 
romance of Honord d’Urfe-— the text-book of pseudo-pastoral 
gallantry — was the parent of the romances of the Scuddrys 
and De la Calprenfede ; the H6tel de Eambonillet was in its 
glory; the true (not the prectmes sat on the heights 
of intellectual society; andBaik.c (ridiculed in the earliest 
French dramatic parody)^ and Voiture were the dictators of 
its literature. Much of the French drama of this age is of 
the same kind as its romance-literature, like which it fell 
under the polite castigation of Boileaus satire Heroic 
love (quite a technical passion), “ fertile in tender senti- 
ments,” seized hold of the theatre as well as of the 
romances, and Calpreaede (1610-1663), G. de Scud^ry^ 
(1601-1667) and his sister (1607-1701), and others were 
equally fashionable in both species. Meanwhile iSpanish 
and Italian models continued to influence both branches of 
the drama. Everybody knew by heart Gongora’s version 
of the story of “young Pyramns and his love Thisbe” as 
dramatized by Th. Tiaud (1590-1626) ; and the sentiment 
of Tristan* (1601-1655) overpowered Herod on the stage, 
and drew from Cardinal Richelieu in the audience. 
Even Duiyeris (1609-1659) style, otherwise superior to 
that of his contemporaries, is stated to have been Italian in 
its defects. A mixture of the forms of classical comedy 
with elements of Spanish and of the Italian pastoral was 
attempted with great temporary success by A, Hardi 
(1560-1631), a playwright who thanked Heaven that he 
knew the precepts of his art while preferring to follow the 
demands of his trade. The mixture of styles begun by Mm 
was earned on by Racan (1589-167 0), Rotrou (1609-1 650), 
and others ; and among these combes of intrigue m the 
Spanish manner the earliest efforts of Corneille hunself * are 
to be classed. Rotrou’s noteworthier productions* are later 
in date than the event which marks an epoch in the history 
of the French drama, the appearance of Corneille’s C(d 
(1636). 

Corneille. P. ComeiUe (1606-1684) is justly revered as the first, 
and in some respects the unequalled, great master of 

Hia French tragedy, whatever may have been unsound in Ms 

tragedies, theori^, or defective in his practice. The attempts of his 
predecessors had been without life, because they lacked 
really tragic characters and the play of really tragic 
passions ; while their style had been either pedantically 
imitative or a medley of plagiarisms. He conquered tragedy 
at once for the national theatre and for the national literar 
ture, and this not by a long tentative process of production, 
but liy a few master-pieces, — for m his many later tragedies 
he never again proved fully equal to himself. The French 
tragedy, of wMch the great age begins with the Gid,Eorace, 
Cinm, and Polyeucte, was not, whatever it professed to be, 
a copy of the classical tragedy of Greeks or Romans, or an 
imitation of the Italian imitations of these ; nor, though in 
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Ms later tragedies Corneille depended less and less upon 
characters, and more and more, after the fasMou of the 
Spaniards, upon situations, were the forms of the Spanish 
drama able to assert their dominion over the French tragic 
stage. The mould of French tragedy was cast by Corneille, 
but the creative power of his genius was unable to fill it 
vfith more than a few examples. His range of passions and 
characters was limited ; he preferred, he said, the reproach 
of having made his women too heroic to that of having 
made Ms men effeminate. His actions inclined too much 
to the eiMbition of conflicts political rather than broadly 
ethical in their significance. The defects of his style are 
of less moment ; but m this, as in other respects, he was, 
with all Ms strength and brilliancy, not one of those rarest 
of artists who are at once the example and the despair of 
their successors. 

In comedy also Corneille begins tbe first great original His 
epoch of French dramatic Kterature ; for it was to Mm that comedies, 
Mobke owed the inspiration of the tone and style which 
he made those of the higher forms of French comedy. But 
Le Menteur (the parent of a numerous dramatic progeny*) 
was itself derived from a Spanish original/ which it did 
not (as was the case with the Cid) transform into somethiug 
new. French tragi-comedy Corneille can hardly be said 
to have invented ; and of the mongrel growth of sentimental 
comedy, domestic drama ovdrame, he rather suggested than 
exemplified the conditions. 

The tragic art of Racine (1639-1699) supplements Eacme. 
rather than surpasses that of his older contemporary. His 
works reflect the serene and settled formality of an age in 
which the sun of monarchy shone with an effulgence no 
clouds seemed capable of obscurmg, and in which the life 
of a nation seemed reducible to tbe surroundings of a court. 

The tone of the poetic literature of such an age is not 
necessarily unreal, because the range of its ideas is limited, 
and because its forms seem to exist by au immutable 
authority. Madame de S4vign4 said of Racine, whose plays 
80 well smt themselves to the successive phases lu the 
life of Louis ZIY , that in his later years he loved God as 
he had formerly loved his mistresses , and tMs saUy at all 
events indicates the range of passions which mspired his 
tragic muse. His heroes are all of one type — that of a 
gracious glonousness , his heroines vary in their fortunes, 
but they are all the ‘'trophies of love,”® with the exception 
of the scriptural figures, which stand apart from the rest.® 

T. ComeiUe (1625-1709), Campistron, Ducy, Lafosse, Followers 
and Quinault (1637-1688) were mere followers of one or of Co^ 
both of the great masters of tragedy, though the last-named 
achieved a reputation of his own m the bastard species of 
the opera. The form of French tragedy thus established, Character- 
like oveiytMng else which formed part of the “ age of ^tics of 
Louis XLY.,” proclaimed itself as the definitively setided 
model of its kind, and was accepted as such by a submis- togedy. 
sive world- Proud of its self-imposed fetters, French 
tragedy dictatorially denied the liberty of wMch it had 
deprived itself to the art of which it claimed to furnish 
the highest examples. Yet, though calling itself clasmeal, 
it had not caught tbe essential spirit of the tragedy of the 
Greeks, The elevation of tone which characterizes the 
serious drama of the age of Louis XIY. is a real eleva- 
tion, but its heights do not lose themselves in a sphere 
peopled by the myths of a national religion. Its per- 
sonages are conventional like its themes, but the conven- 
tion is with itself only, Orestes and IpMgenia have not 
brought with them the cries of the stem goddesses and the 
flame on the altar of Artemis ; their passions like their 
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speecli are cadenced by a modern measure. In construc- 
tion, the simplicity and regularity of the ancient models 
are stereotyped into a rigid etiquette by the exigencies of 
the court-theatre, which is but an apartment of the palace. 
The unities of time and place, with the Greeks mere rules 
of convenience, French tragedy imposes upon itself as a 
permanent yoke. The Euripidean prologue is judiciously 
exchanged for the exposition of the fist act, and the lyricd 
element essential to Greek tragedy is easily suppressed in 
its would-be copy ; lyrical passages still occur m some of 
Corneille’s early master-pieces,^ but the chorus is con- 
sistently banished, to reappear only in Bacine's latest 
works^ as a scholastic experiment appropriate to a con- 
ventual atmosphere. Its uses for explanation and comment 
are served by the expedient, which in its turn becomes 
conventional, of the conversations with confidants and con- 
fidantes^ which more than sufficiently supply the foil of 
general sentiments. The epical element is allowed full 
play in narrative passages, more especially m those which 
relate parts of the catastrophe, ^ aud, while preserving 
the stage mtact fiom reahsms, suit themselves to the 
generally rhetorical character of this species of the tragic 
drama. This character impresses itself more and more 
upon the tragic art of a rhetorical nation in an age when 
the loftiest themes are elsewhere {in the pnlpit) receiving 
the most artistic oratorical treatment, and develops in flie 
style of French tragedy the qualities which cause it^to 
become something between prose and poetry — or to appear 
(in the phrase of a French critic) like prose in full dress. 
The force of this description is home out by the fact that 
the distinction between the versification of French tragedy 
and that of French comedy is at times an imperceptible 
one. 

The universal genius of Voltaire (1694-1778) found it 
necessary to shine in all branches of literature, and in 
tragedy to surpass predecessors whom his own authority 
declared to have surpassed the efforts of the Attic muse. 
He succeeded in impressing the world with the belief that 
his innovations had imparted a fresh vitality to French 
tragedy; in truth, however, they represent no essential 
advance m art, but rather augmented the rhetorical 
tendency which paralyzes true dramtic life. Such life as 
his plays possess lies in their political and social senti- 
ments, their invective against tyranny,* and their exposure 
of fanaticism.^ In other respects his versatility was barren 
of enduring results. He might take his themes from 
French history,® or from Chinese,’^ or Egyptian,® or Syrian,® 
from the days of the Epigonri® or from those of the Cru- 
sades, he might appreciate Shakespeare, with a more 
or less partial compreheusiou of his strength, and con- 
descendingly borrow from and improve the barbarian.^® 
But he added nothing to French tragedy where it was 
weakest — ^in character; and where it was strongest — ^in 
diction — he never equalled Corneille in fire or Eacine in 
refinement. While tiie criticism to which French tragedy 
in this age at last began to be subjected has left unimpaired 
the real titles to immortality of its great masters, the 
French theatre itself has all hut buried in respectful oblivion 
the dramatic works hearing the name of Voltaire — name 
second to none in the history of modem progress and of 
modern civilization. 

As it is of relatively little interest to note the ramifica- 
tions of an art in its decline, the contrasts need not be 
pursued mnong the contemporaries of Voltaire, between his 
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imitator Saurin (1706-1781), Saurin’s royalist rival De 
Belloy (17il7-l775), Eacine’s imitator Lagrange-Chancel 
(1676-1758), and Voltaire’s own would-he rival, the 
“ terrible ” Cr^hiJlon the elder (] 674-1762), who professed 
to vindicate to French tragedy, already mistress of the 
heavens through Corneille, and of the earth through 
Eacine, Pluto’s supplementary realm, but who, though 
thus e^ymg to carry tragedy lower, failed to carry it 
further. In the latter part of the 18th century French 
classical tragedy as a literary growth was dying a slow 
death, however numerous might be the leaves which 
sprouted from the decaying tree. Its form had been 
permanently fixed ; and even Shakespeare, as manipulated 
by Ducis^® (173^1816)— an author whose tastes were 
better than his times — ^failed to bring about a change, “It is 
a Moor, not a Frenchman, who has written this play,” cried 
a spectator of Ducis’s Othello (1791) ; but though Talma 
might astonish the theatre, Shakespeare’s influence over the 
French drama was only gradually preparing itself, by 
means more especially of Letoumeuris translation (1776- 
1782), which attracted the sympathy of Diderot and the 
execrations of the aged V oltaire. The command which classi- 
cal French tragedy continued to assert over the stage was 
due in part, no doubt, to the love of Eoman drapery which 
in more than one sense characterized the Eevolution, and 
which was by the Revolution handed down, to the Empire, 

It was likewise, and more signally, due to the great The tragi< 
actors who freed the tragic stage from much of its artifici- 
ality and animated it by their genius, No great artist has 
ever more generously estimated the labours of a predecessor 
than Talma (1763-1826) judged those of Le Kain (1728- 
1778) ; but it was Talma himself whose genius was pre- 
emmeutly fitted to reproduce the great figures of antiquity in 
the mimic world, which, like the world outside, both required 
and possessed its Caesar He, like Rachel (1821-1858) after 
him, reconciled French classical tragedy with nature; and it 
is upon the art of great original actors such as these that the 
theatrical future of this form of the drama in France 
depends. Mere whims of fashion — even when inspired 
by political feeling— will not -waft back to it a real popn 
larity; nor will occasional literary aftergrowths, however 
meritorious, such as the effective Xiicrlce of F. Pousard, and 
the attempts of even more recent writers, suffice to re- 
establish a living union between it and progress of 
the national hterature. 

The rival influences under which classical tragedy has Comedy, 
become a thing of the past in French literature connect 
themselves with the history of French comedy, which 
under the co-operation of other influences produced a wide 
variety of growths. The germs of most of these — though 
not of all — are to be found in the works of the most 
versatile, and, in some respects, the most consummate comic 
dramatist the world has known, — Moli^re (1622-1693), MohJTe. 
What MoHfere found in existence was a comedy of intrigue, 
derived from Spanish or Italian examples, and the elements 
of a comedy of character, in French and more especially in 
Italian farce and ballet-pantomime. Corneille’s Menteur 
I had pointed the way to a fuller combination of character 
with intrigue, and in this direction Moli^re’s genjus 
exercised height of its creative powers. After begin- 
I ning with farces, he produced in the earliest of his plays 
(from 1652), of which more than fragments remain, 
comedies of intrigue which are at the same time marvel- 
lously lively pictures of manners, and then proceeded with 
tiie Sede des Maris (1661) to begin a long araies of master- 
pieces of comedy of character. Yet even these, the chief 
of whidi are altogether unrivalled in dramatic literature, do 
not exhaust the variety of hU productions. To deflne the 
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range of his art is as difficult as to express m words the 
essence of his genios. Por though he has been copied erer 
since he wrote, neither his spirit nor his manner has 
descended in fall to any of his copyists, whole schools of i 
whom have missed elements of both. A Moliere can only j 
be judged in his relations to the history of comedy at large. 
He was indeed the inheritor of many forms and styles — 
remaining a stranger to those of Old Attic comedy only, 
rooted as it was in the political life of a free imperial 
city j though even the rich extravagance of Aristophanes’s 
burlesque was not left wholly unreprodneed by him. 
Molike is both a satirist and a humourist ; he displays at 
times the sentiments of a loyal courtier, at others that gay 
spirit of opposition which is all but indispensable to 
a popular french wit. His comedies offer elaborate and 
subtle — even tender — ^pictures of human character in its 
eternal types, lively shetches of social follies and literary 
extravagances, and broad appeals to the ordinary sources 
of vulgar merriment. Light and perspicuous in construc- 
tion, ’he is master of the delicate play of irony, the penetrat- 
ing force of wit, and the expansive gaiety of frolicsome fun. 
Faithful to the canons of artistic taste, and under the safe 
guidance of true natural humour, his style smts itself to 
every species attempted by him. His morality is the 
reverse of rigid, but its aberrations are not those of 
prurience, nor its laws those of pretence; and wholly 
free as k was from the didactic aim which is foreign to aU 
true dramatic representation, the services he rendered to 
his art are not the less services rendered to society, concern- 
ing which the laughter of true comedy tells the trutL He 
raised the comedy of character out of the lower sphere of 
cancatare, and in his greatest creations subordinate to the 
highest ends of all dramatic composition the plots he so 
sl^uUy built, and the pictures of the manners he so faith- 

Moliere’a fully reproduced. 

tontam- ^ven among the French comic dramatists of this age there 

must have been many who “ were not aware ” that Moliere 

iuccessoB. was its greatest poet For though he had made the true 
path luminous to them, their efforts were still often of a 
tentative kmd, and one was reviving Patelin wble another 
was translating the Andna. A more unique attempt was 
made in one of the veiy few really modern versions of an 
Aiistopham'c comedy, which deserves to be called an on- 
ginal copy — Les Plaideurs of Eacine. The tragic poets 
Quinault and Campistron likewise wrote comedies, one^ or 
more of which furnished materials to contemporary English 
dramatists, as did one of the felicitous plays in which 
Boursault (1638-1701) introduced Mercury and Jlsop into 
the theatrical salon, ^ But if the mantle of Molike can be 
said to have fallen upon any of his contemporaries or 
, successors, this honour must be ascnbed to J. F. Begnard 
(16S5-1709), who imitated the great master in both 
themes and characters,® while the skilfulness of his plots, 
and his gaiety of the treatment even of subjects tempting 
into the by-path of sentimental comedy,'^ entitle him to be 
regarded as a comic poet of original genius. In the next 
generation (that of Yoltaire) this by-path threatened to 
become the chosen walk of comedy, though Gresset (1709- 
1777) still attempted comedy of character,® and the witty 
Piron (1689-1778) produced something hke a new type m 
the hero of his epigrammatic, but hardly dramatic, 
Metromanie. Marivaux (1688-1763), “the French 
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Spectaioi^’ whose minute analysis of the tender passion ® 
excited the scorn of Voltaire, forms the comiectiug Imk 
between comedy and the mixed species of the sentimental 
or “ tearful ” domestic drama, which still retained the name, 
but no longer pursued the ends, of the coimc art. The Senti- 
most effective and professedly didactic dramatic moralists mental^ 
of this school were Destouches (1680-1751) and Hivelle®°““^ 
de la Chaussde (1692-1754), in whose hands French 
comedy became a champion of the sanctity of marriage ® drama 
and reproduced the sentiments— in one instance® even the 
characters — of Bicbardson. 

Melpomene, humbly shod with the sock, and Thalia, 
dissolved m team, had now entered into partnership. The 
species which varied as emedie larmoyante or as tragedie 
bmrgeoise, and which ruled or was to rule supreme lu so 
many dramatic literatures of Europe, more and more firmly 
established its hold on that of France. In the hands of 
Diderot (1713-1784) it sought to proclaim itself as an 
agent of social reform, and as an apostle of the gospel of 
philanthropy ; but the execution of these works fell short 
of their airus it was, lu Mme de Stael’s words, “ the 
affectation of nature,” not nature itself which they ex- 
hibited. Their author announced them as examples of a 
third dramatic form — the genre smeux — which be declaied 
to be the consummation of the dramatic art. Making war 
upon the frigid artificiality of classical tragedy, he banislied 
verse from the new species. The effect of these plays was 
intended to sprmg from their truth to nature — a truth such 
as no spectator could mistake, and which should bring home 
its moral teachings to the business as well as the bosoms of 
all. The theatre was to become a real and realistic school 
of the principles of society and of the conduct of life — it 
was, in other words, to usurp functions with which it has 
no concern, and to essay the reformation of mankmd. Tlie 
idea was neither new nor just, but its speciousness will 
probably continue to commend it to many benevolent 
minds, whensoever and in whatsoever shape it is revived. 

From this point the history of the French drama The 
becomes that of a conflict between an enfeebled artistic 
school and a tendency which is hardly to be dignified by 
the name of a school at all. Beaumarchais (1732-1799), the Fjiut 
who for Ins early sentimental plays, in which he imitated Empire 
Diderot, mvented the appellation, drame—so convenient in 
its vagueness that it became the accepted name of the 
hybrid species to which they belonged — in two works of a 
very different kind, the famous BarUer de Simile and the 
still more famous Manage de F%garo, boldly carried comedy 
back into its old Spanish atmosphere of intrigue ; but 
while surpassing all his predecessors in the skill with which 
he constructed his frivolous plots, he drew his characters 
with a lightness and sureness of touch pecuhar to himself, 
animated his dialogue with an unparalleled brilliancy of 
wit, and seasoned action as well as dialogue with a political 
and social meaning, which caused his epigrams to become 
proverbs, and which marks his Figaro as a herald of the 
Kevolution, Such plays as these were ill suited to the 
rule of the despot whose vigilance could not overlook their 
signifiance. The comedy of the empire is, in the hands of 
Collm d’Harlevfile, Heard, A. Duval, ifitieune, and others, 
mainly a harmless comedy of manners; nor was the 
attempted innovation of H. Lemercier (1771-1840)— who 
was fain to invent a new species, that of historical comedy — 
more than a flattering self-delusion. The theatre had its 
share in all the movements and changes which ensued in 
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France ; but the impulse which gave rise to the revolu- 
tion the drama itself was to undergo was not one of 
native origin. Those branches of the drama which belong 
specifically to the history of the opera, or which associate 
themselves with it, are here passed by. (See Opera). 
Vaude- Among them was the vaudeville (from Yal de Yire in 
nlles, &c Calvados), which began as an interspersion of pantomime 
with the airs of popular songs, and which, after the Italian 
masts had been removed from it, was cultivated by 
Ponsard (1690-1765) and Marmontd (1723-1799). The 
latter,^ as well as Kousseau,^ likewise composed ojph-ettes — 
a smaller kind of opera, at first of the pastoral sort ; and 
these flexible species easily entered into combination. The 
melodrama proper, of which the invention is also attributed 
to Rousseau,® in its latter development became merely a 
drama accentuated by music, though usually in little need 
of any accentuation. 

The stage The chief home of the regular drama, however, demanded 
efforts of another bnd. At the Thditre Fran 5 ais, or 
Comedie Fran9ai3e, whose history as that of a single 
company of actors had begun in 1 680, the party-strife of the 
times made itself andible ; and the most prominent tra^c 
poet of the Revolution, M. J. de Chdnier (1764—1811), a 
disciple of Voltaire in dramatic poetry as well as in 
political philosophy, wrote for the national stage the 
historical drama — with a political moral* — in which in the 
memorable year 1789 Talma achieved b's first complete 
triumph. Rut the victorious Revolution proclaimed among 
other liberties that of the theatres in Paris, of which soon 
not less than 50 were open. In 1807 the empire restricted 
the number to 9, and reinstated the Thd^tre Fran 9 ais m sole 
possession (or nearly such) of the right of performing the 
Transition classic drama, Ijfo writer of note was, however, tempted 
to the or inspired by the rewards and other encouragements 
offered by lllapoleon to produce such a classic tragedy as 
°° ■ the emperor would have willingly stamped out of the earth. 
The tragedies of C. Delavigne (179^1844) represent the 
transition from the expiring efforts of the classical to the 
ambitious beginnings of the romantic school of the French 
Tha drama. Of this it must suffice to say that it derives some of 
romantic its characteristics from the general movement of romauticism 
school which m various ways and at various points of time trans- 
formed nearly every modem European literature, others 
from the rhetorical tendency which is a French national 
feature. Victor Hugo was its conquering founder; A. Dumas 
the elder (1803-1870) its middleman. The marvellous 
energy and poetic genius of the former, always in extremes, 
was nowhere more signally so than in the drama; the 
latter was a Briarens, working with many hands besides 
his own. The name of A, de Vigny (1799-1863), 
“George Sand” (1804-1876), A. de Musset (1810-1857), 
whose dramatic “ proverbes ” and other pieces of a similar 
Mud have a delicate flavour all their own, and perhaps that 
of P. Merim^e (1803-1870), who invented not only Spanish 
dramas but a Spanish dramatist,® may be all with more or 
less precision closed in the romantic school, which m its 
turn has come to an end as a productive body of writers. 
It was not, however, the brief classical revival begun by 
F. Ponsard, and continued, in closer relation to modem ideas, 
both hy him and by E. Augier, which overthrew the 
Eecent Romanticists. While the theatrical ability of E. Scribe 
French (1791-1858) supplied a long series of productions attest- 
dramatista, jug tjie japi,j advance of the playwright’s mastery over the 
secrets of his craft, and while the name of his competitors, 
with the aid of some of whom he held his own against the 
rest, is legion, the latest developments of Ihe French drama 
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possess a social and often a moral interest of greater depth, 
while they are not inferior in technical skill to anything 
that has preceded them. After a fashion which would have 
startled even Diderot, the younger A. Dumas has under- 
taken to reform society by means of the stage ; 0. 

Feuiliet and others have, with perhaps fewer prefaces, 
applied themselves to the solution of the same “ problems ; ” 
and whatever style will best succeed with the public is the 
style of V. Sardou. 

That the theatre will lose the hold it possesses over the The future 
intellectual and moral sympathies of nearly the 
of the educated, and of a great part of the uneducated 
population of France, seems hardly within the range of of tie 
probability. But this is not tantamount to a prophecy French 
that the creative activity of French dramatic literature 
is certain to endure. The art of acting is not depen- 
dent upon a contemporary literary productivity ; Talma 
and Mdlle. Mars (1779-1847) flourished in one of 
the most barren ages of the French literary drama ; the 
authors and actors of the sotiies, like those of the Palais 
Royal farces of our own day, could strike their roots in the 
lightest of soils. The constantly accumulating experience 
and the apparently inexhaustible fertility of the art of acting 
in France may ensure to it a future not less brilliant than 
its past ; and the judicious policy of not leaving the lead- 
ing theatres at the mercy of shifting fashion will at all 
events supply the possibility of maintaining a high histnonic 
standard. So long as the French nation continues to main- 
tain its ascendency over other nations in much that adorns 
and brightens social life, the predominant influence of the 
French theatre over the theatres of other nations is likewise 
assured. But in the end its own future must be ruled hy 
that progress or decay of French dramatic literature. The 
history of that literature shows periods of marvellously 
rapid advance, of hardly less swift decline, and of frequent 
though fitful recovery. Its future may be equally varied , 
but it will not be less dependent on the conditions which 
in every people, ancient or modem, are mdispensable to 
national vigour and vitality, Should the calamity — ^for it 
would be nothing less — befall modem civilization of a hope- 
less degeneration of the French drama, the fault will lie m 
the severance of self-consciousness from self-control ; and, 
under other circumstances, but with even deeper regret, the 
story of the Roman theatre of the later Empire may have to 
be told again. 

Among the nations of Germamc descent, but one — our English 
own — succeeded under the influence of the Renaissance 
movement m transforming the last growths of the mediseval 
drama into the beginnings of a great and enduring national 
dramatic literature. This transformation connects itself 
with one of the greatest epochs of the national history, or, 
more properly speakmg, forms part of it ; the Elizabethan 
drama and the Elizabethan age are, it is no exaggeration 
to assert, equally inconceivable the one without the other. 

It has been seen how already in the reign of Edward Beginning 
VI, the breath of a new age with its “ new learning ” had of 
quickened the relatively inanimate species of the morality 
into the first chronicle history (still intermingled with 
remnants of the earlier species) , and how at an even earlier 
date John Heywood’s interludes had bridged the distance 
separaring from only partially relieved abstractions the con- 
crete directness of comedy proper. Soon afterwards, the 
study and imitation of the ancient classical drama were iu- 
j troduced into the English world of letters ; and under 
i their influence tragedy and comedy, which mi^t oriierwise 
I have from the first coalesced, were in flieir early growths ir. 
our literature kept asunder, though not absolutely so. 

Already, in Queen Mary’s reign, translation was found the 
readiest form of expression offering itself to literary scholar- 




sHp, aad Italian esamples helped to commend Seneca, 
the most modem of the ancient tragedians, as a 
EailieEt favourite author for such exercises. With the year of 
tragedies, Elizabeth’s accession began a series of translations of his 
plays by Jasper Heywood (John Heywood’s son) and 
others; and to the direct influence of one of Seneca’s 
tragedies^ is to be ascribed the composition of the first 
tragedy proper in the Engbsh tongue, the Gorhodv^ (after- 
wards renamed Ferrex and Parra) of T Sackvilie, Lord 
Euckhurst, with whom T. liJ’orton was joint author (1562). 
Though, unlike Gorboduc, classical m theme, and in some 
respects approaching nearer to the true conception of 
tragedy in their treatment of dramatic passion, the nearly 
contemporary Jpm and Virginia (c. 1563) and Preston’s 
Ganibises King of Percia, in the roughness of their form 
more closely resemble the old religious drama ; of other 
tragedies on classical subjects we have only the names, 
except in the instance of Gascoigne’s Jocada, a free version 
of the Phmmm of Euripides (1566), and of R. Edwards’s 
damn and Pitkks (printed 1571), which calls itself a 
comedy, and is in fact a mixture of both species. Simul- 
taneously with the influence, directly or indirectly exercised, 
of classical literature, that of Italian, hoth dramatic and 
narrative, asserted itself ; early works from this source 
were the first Pameo and Juliet (not preserved, but 
apparently anterior in date even to Gorboduc)^ Tancred and 
Gwnwida (1563 ^), and G. Whetstone’s Promos and 
Cassandra (printed 1578), from which Shakespeare took 
the story of Measure for Measure 

Chronicle From the double dauger which threatened our tragic 
histones (jrama (jg_yg gf infaucy— that it would congeal on 
the cold heights of classical themes, or dissolve its vigour 
in the glowing heat of a passion fiercer than that of the 
Itahans {Inglese Italianaio t un dimolo incamaio ) — it was 
preserved, more than by any other cause, by its happy 
association with the traditions of the national history. The 
crude growth of the chronicle history proved strong enough 
to assert itself by the side of tragedy based on classical 
and Italian models ; and in a senes of works of more or 
less uncertain dates, a vein was worked from which 
Shakespeare was to draw the richest ore. Among these rude 
compositions, which mtermized the blank verse mtroduced 
by Goiboduc with prose, and freely mingled comic with 
tragic elements— works half-epic, half-dramatic, and popu- 
lar in form as they were national in theme, — are the 
Famus Victories of Henry V., acted before 1588, The 
Troublesome Raigne of King John (pnnted 1591), and the 
True Chronicle History of King Ldr (acted 1593) A 
still further step in advance was taken in what really 
deserves the title of the Tragedy of Sir Thomas More 
(c. 1590), not so much on account of the relative nearness 
of the subject to the time of its treatment, as because of 
the tragic responsibility of character here already clearly 
worked out, 

Earliest had been the beginnings of tragedy m England up 

lomedies .^^en the genius of dramatists worthy to be 

called the predecessors of Shakespeare, under the influence of 
a creative literary epoch, seized the form ready to their 
hands The birth of comedy, at all times a process of less 
labour, had slightly preceded that of tragedy in the history 
of our drama. Isolated Latin comedies had been produced 
in the original or in English versions or reproductions as 
early as the reign of Henry VIII., and the morahty and 
its descendant, the interlude, pointed the way towards 
nationalizing and popularizing types equally fitted to divert 
Roman and Italian and English audiences. Thus the 
earliest extant Enghsh comedy, N. Udall’s Ralph Roister 
Doibier, which canuot be dated later than 1551, may be 


described as a genuinely English adaptation of Plautus, 
while its successor. Gammer Gurtohs Needle, printed 1575, 
and probably wntten by (Bishop) Still, has an onginal, 
and in consequence a slighter, though by no means 
unamusing, plot. In the main, however, our early English 
comedy, while occasionally introducing characters of 
genuinely native ongin, and appealing to the traditional 
humours of Will Summer, the court-fool of Henry VIII ,2 
or Grim, the collier of Croydon,® was content to borrow its 
themes from Italian or classical sources ; Ariosto’s 1 
Supposvti found a translator in Gascoigne^ (1566), and the 
MenaeGmi of Plautus translators or imitators m writers of 
rather later dates ® While on the one hand the mixture of 
tragic with comic motives was already leading in the 
direction of tragi-comedy, the precedent of the Italian 
pastoral drama encouraged the introduction of figures and 
stories from classical mythology; and the rapid and 
versatile influence of Italian corned seemed likely to con- 
tmue to control the progress of the lighter branch of the 
English drama. 

Out of such promises as these the glories of our drama Conditaons 
were ripened by the warmth and bght of the great of the 
Elizabethan age — of which the begmuings may fairly be 
reckoned from the third decenmum of the reign to which it bethan 
owes its name. The queen’s steady love of dramatic drama, 
entertainments could not of itself have led, though it 
undoubtedly contributed, to such a result. Against the 
attacks which a nascent puiitanism was already direct- 
ing against the stage by the hands of Northbrooke, the 
repentant playwright Gosson, Stubbes, and others, were to 
be set not only the barren favour of royalty, and the more 
direct patronage of great nobles, but the fact that literary 
authonties were already weighing the endeavours of the 
English drama in the balance of respectful criticism, and 
that in the abstract at least the claims of both tragedy and 
comedy were upheld by those who shrunk from the 
desipience of idle pastimes As the popularity of the stage 
increased, the functions of playwright and actor, whether 
combined or not, began to hold out a reasonable promise 
of personal gain Nor, above all, was that higher impulse, 
wbch leads men of talent and genius to attempt forms of 
art m harmony with the tastes and tendencies of their 
times, wanting to the group of writers who can be remem- 
bered by no nobler name than that of Shakespeare’s 
predecessors 

The lives of all of these are, of course, in part contem- The pre- 
porary with the bfe of Shakespeare himself; nor was there decessors 
any substantial difference m the circumstances under which 
most of them, and he, led their lives as dramatic authors. ^ 

A distinction was manifestly kept up between poets and pjay- 
playwrights. Of tbe contempt entertamed for the actor’s wi-ighta 
profession some fell to the share of the dramatist ; “ even “‘i 
Lodge,” says Dr Ingleby, “who had indeed never trod the 
stage, but had written several plays, and had no reason to 
be ashamed of his antecedents, speaks of the vocation of 
the play-maker as sharing the odium attaching to the 
actor.” Among the dramatists themselves good fellowship 
and literary partnership only at times asserted themselves 
as stronger than the tendency to mutual jealousy and 
abuse; of all chapters of dramatic history, the annals 
of the early Elizabethan stage perhaps least resemble those 
of Arcadia. 

Moreover, the theatre had hardly found its strength History rf 
as a powerful element in the national life, when 
was involved in a bitter controversy, with wlich it had 
OTigiaally no connection, on behalf of an ally whose 
sympathy with it can only have been of a very limited 
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kind. The Marprelate controversy in 1589 led to a 
stoppage of stage plays which proved only temporary ; but 
the general result of the attempt to make the stage a 
vehicle of political abuse and invective was beyond a doubt 
to coarsen and degrade both plays and players. The 
true remedy was at last applied, when from about the year 
1594 the chief London actors became divided into two j 
great rival companies — the Lord Chamberlain’s and the 
Lord Admiral’s — ^whieh alone received licences Instead 
of half-a-dozen or more companies whose jealousies com- i 
munieated themselves to the playwrights belonging to 
them, there were now, besides the Children of the Chapel, 
two estabhshed bodies of actors, directed by steady and, in 
bhe fall sense of the word, respectable men. To the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Company, which, after being settled at “ the 
Theater,” moved to the Globe on the Bankside in 1599, 
Shakespeare and Richard Bnrbadge, the greatest of the 
ElLM,bethan actors, belonged; the Lord Admiral’s was 
managed by Philip Henslowe, the author of the Diary, and 
Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich College, and was 
ultimately, in 1600, settled at the Fortune. In these and 
other houses were performed the plays of our Elizabethan 
dramatists, with few adventitious aids, the performance j 
being crowded into a brief afternoon, when it is obvious 
that only the idler sections of the population could attend. 
No woman might appear at a playhouse unless masked; on 
the stage, down to the Restoration, women’s parts continued 
to be acted by boys. 

It is futile to take no account of such outward circum- 
stances as these and many which cannot here he noted in 
surveying the progress of the hterature of the Elizabethan 
drama. No dramatic literature which has any claim to 
rank beside it — not that of Athens nor those of modern 
Italy and Spain, nor those of France and Germany in 
their classic periods— had to contend against such odds; 
a mighty inherent strength alone ensured to it the 
vitality which it so triumphantly asserted, and which 
enabled it to run so unequalled a course. 
y]y Among Shakespeare’s predecessors John Lyly (1554- 
1660), whose plays were all written for the Children of the | 
Chapel and the Children of St Paul’s, holds a position 
apart in our dramatic literature. The euphuism, to 
which his famous romauce gave its name, likewise distin- 
guishffi his mythological,^ quasi-historical, 2 allegorical,® and 
satirical comedies. But his real service to the progress 
of our drama is to be sought neither in his choice of 
subj eets nor in his imagery — though to his fondness for fairy- ' 
lore and for the whole phantasmagoria of legend, classical 
as well as romantic. Ids contemporaries, and Shakespeare in 
particular, were indebted for a stimulative precedent. It 
lies in his adoption of Gascoigne’s innovation of writing 
plays in prose ; and in his having, though under the 
fetters of an affected and vicious style, given the first 
esample of brisk and vivacious dialogue — an example 
to wMch even such successors as Shakespeare and Jonson 
were indebted. Thomas Kyd (d. c. 1594), the author of the 
Bpanish Tragedy, possesses some of the characteristics, 
but none of the genius, of the greatest tragic dramatist 
who preceded Shakespeare No slighter tribute than this is 
irbwa. assuredly the due of Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593), 
whose violent end prematurely closed a poetic career of 
dazzling brilliancy. His earliest play, TairJmrlaine the 
Great, in which the use of blank verse was introduced 
upon the English public stage, while full of the “high 
astounding terms ” of an extravagant and often bombastic 
diction, is already marked by the passion which was this 
poet’s most characteristic feature, and which was to find ex- 
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pression so luxuriant in his Doctor Faust ns and so surpass- 
ingly violent in his Jew of Malta. His master-piece, 

Edward IL, is a tragedy of singular pathos and of a 
dramatic power unapproached by any of bis contemporaries. 

George Peele (1552-1596-7) was a far more versatile Feele 
writer even as a dramatist ; but though his plays contain 
passages of exquisite beauty, not one of them is worthy to 
be ranked by the side of Marlowe’s Edward II., compared 
with which, if indeed not absolutely, Peele’s Chronicle oj 
Edicard 1. still stands on the level of the species to which 
its title and character alike assign it. His finest play is 
undoubtedly Ha rid and Betksahe, which resembles HdMard 
1. in construction, but far surpasses it in beauty of language 
and versification, besides treating its subject with greatly 
superior dignity If the difference between Peelo and 
Shakespeare is still in many respects besides that of genius 
an immeasurable one, we seem to come into something like 
a Shakespearian atmosphere m more than one passage of the 
plays of the unfortunate Robert Greene ( 1561 - 1592 ), Greene 
unfortunate perhaps in nothing more enduringly than in 
his notorious enmity to Shakespeare himself. His genius, 
which shone most brightly in plays treating EnglSh life 
and scenes, was in the main free from the pedantry 
which occasionally besets the flight of Peele’s and even of 
Marlowe’s muse; and his most delightful work * at all events 
seems to breathe something of that iudescnbable freshness 
which we recognize, if not as a peculiarly Shakespearian 
characteristic, at least as one belonging to none but a truly 
national art. Thomas Lodge [e, 1558-1625), Thomas 
Nash the redoubtable pamphleteer (c. 1565-c, 1602), Henry 
Chettle (1564-c. 1667), who worked the chords of both 
pity® and terror’’ with equal vigour, aud Anthony Munday 
(1553-1633), better remembered for his city pageants than 
for his plays, are among the other more generaUy known 
writers of the early Ehzabethan drama, though not all of 
them can strictly speaking be called pr^ecessors of 
Shakespeare. 

The common characteristics of nearly all these dramatists Common 
were in accordance with those of the great age to which character 
they belonged Stirring times called for stirring themes, 
such as those of “ Mahomet, Scipio, aud Tamerlane;” and ^ 
these again for a corresponding vigour of treatment, bethana 
Neatness and symmetry of construction were neglected for 
fulness and variety of matter. Novelty and grandeur of 
subject seemed wefi matched by a swelling amplitude aud 
often reckless extravagance of diction. As if from an inner 
necessity, the balance of rhymed couplets gave way to the 
impetuous march of blank-verse ; “ strong lines ” were as in- 
evitably called for as strong situations and strong characters. 

Distinct as the cb’ef of these poets are from one another 
by the marks impressed upon both form and matter by 
individual genius, yet the stamp of the age is upon them 
alL Writing for the stage only, of which some of them 
possessed a personal experience, they acquired an instmctive 
insight mto the laws of dramatic cause and effect, and in- 
fus^ a warm vitality into the dramatic literature which they 
produced, so to speak, for immediate consumption. On 
the other hand, the same cause made rapidity of work- 
manship indispensable to a successful playwright. Em a 
play was produced, how many hands had been at work 
upon it, what loans and what spoliations had been made in 
the process, were considerations of less moment than the 
question whether it was produced, and whether it succeeded. 

His harness — ^frequently double or triple — was inseparable 
from the lusty Pegasus of the early English drama, and its 
genius toiled, to borrow tbe phrase of the Attic comedian, 

“ like an Arcadian mercenary.” 
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of This period of our drama, though it is far from being one 
of crude effort, could not therefore yet be one of full con- 
summation. In tragedy the advance which had been made 
in the choice of great themes, m knitting closer the connec 
tiott between the theatre and the national history, in vindi- 
cating to passion its right to adequate expression, was 
already enormous. In comedy the advance had been less 
decisive and leas independent ; much had been gained in 
reaching greater freedom of form and something in enlarg- 
ing the range of subjects ; but artificiality had proved a 
snare m the one direction, while the licence of the comic 
stage, upheld by favourite “clowns,” such as Kemp or 
Tarleton, had not succumbed before more exacting 
demands. The way of escaping the dilemma had, however, 
been already recognized to lie in the construction of 
suitable plote, for which a full storehouse was open in the 
popular traditions preserved in national ballads, and in the 
growing literature of translated foreign fiction, or of native 
imitations of it. Meanwhile, the aberration of the comic 
stage to political and reli^oua controversy, which it could 
never hope to treat with real freedom in a country provided 
with a strong monarchy and a dogmatic religion, seemed 
likely to extinguish the promise of the beginnings of 
English romantic comedy. 

These were the circumstances under which the greatest 
of dramatists began to devote his genius to the theatre. 
Shakespeare’s career as a writer of plays can have differed 
little in its beginmngs from those of his contemporaries 
and rivals Before or while he was proceeding from the 
re-touching and re-writing of the plays of others to original 
dramatic composition, the most gifted of those we have 
termed his predecessors had passed away. He had been 
decried as an actor before he was known as an author j and 
after living through days of darkness for the theatre, not 
for himself, attained, before the close of the century, to the 
beginnings of his prosperity and the begmnings of his fame. 
But if we call him fortunate, it is not because of such 
rewards as these. As a poet Shakespeare was no doubt 
happy in his times, which intensified the national character, 
e^anded the national mind, and were able to add their 
stimulus even to such a creative power as his. He was 
happy in the antecedents of the form of literature which 
commended itself to his choice, and in the opportunities 
which it offered in so many directions for an advance to 
heights yet undiscovered and unknown. What he actually 
accomplished was due to his genius, whose achievements 
are immeasurable like itself. His influence upon the pro- 
gress of our national drama divides itself in very unequal 
proportions into a direct and an indirect one. To the 
former alone reference can here be made. 

Already the first editors of Shakespeare’s works in a 
collected form recognized so marked a distinction between 
his plays taken from English history and those treating 
other historical stibj'eets (whether ancient or modem) that, 
while they included the latter among the tragedies at large, 
they grouped the former as histories by themselves. These 
histones are in their literary genesis a development of the 
chronicle histories of Shakespeare’s predecessors and contem- 
poraries, the taste for which had greatly increased towards 
the beginning of his own career as a dramatist, under 
influences naturally connecting themselves with the general 
current of national life and sentiment m this epoch. 
Though it cannot be assumed that Shakespeare composed his 
several dramas from English history m the sequence of the 
chronology of their themes, his genius gave to the entire 
senes an inner harmony which has not un&aturally inspired 
commentators with the wish to prove it a symmetrically 
constructed whole. He thus brought this pecuhaily 
national species to a perfection which made it 
if not impossible, for his later conteraporanes and successors 


to add to it more than an occasional supplement. I^one 
of them was found able or ready to take up the thread 
where Shakespeare had left it, after perfunctorily attaching 
the present to the past by a work (probably not all his 
own) which must be regarded as the end rather than the 
crown of the series of Ms histories?- But to furnish such 
supplements accorded little with the tastes and tendencies 
of the later Elizabethans ; and with the exception of an 
isolated work,^ the national histoncal drama in Shakespeare 
reached at once its perfection and its close. The ruder 
form of the old chronicle history for a time survived the 
advance made upon it ; but the efforts in this field of T. 
Heywood,® S. Rowley,^ and others are, from a hterary point 
of view, anachronisms 

Of Shakespeare’s other plays the several groups exercised Shake- 
a more direct influence upon the general progress of our 
dramatic literature. His Roman tragedies, though Mow- 
ing their authorities with much the same fidelity as that of tragedy, 
the English histones, even move effectively taught the great 
lesson of free dramatic treatment of historic themes, and 
thus pre-eminently became the perennial models of the 
modern histone drama. His tragedies on other themes, tragedy, 
which necessarily admitted of a more absolute freedom of 
treatment, established themselves as the examples for all 
time of the Mghest kind of tragedy. Where else is exM- 
bited with the same fulness the struggle between will and 
obstacle, character and circumstance 1 Where is mirrored 
with equal power and variety the working of those passions 
in the mastery of which over man lies his doom 1 Here, 
above all^ Shakespeare as compared with his predecessors, 
as well as with his successors, “m that nature which 
they paint and draw.” He threw open to modern tragedy 
a range of hitherto imknown breadth and depth and 
height, and emancipated the national drama in its noblest 
forms from limits to which it could never again restrict 
itself without a consciousness of having renounced its 
enfranchisement. Happily for the variety of his creative 
genius on tiie English stage, no divorce had been pro- 
claimed between the serious and the comic, and no division 
of species had been established such as he himself ridicules 
as pedantic wEen it professes to he exhaustive. The and 
comedies of Shakespeare accordingly refuse to be tabulated comedy, 
in deference to any method of classification deserving to be 
called precise, and several of them are comedies only accord- 
ing to a purely technical use of the term. In those in which 
the comic interest asserts itself to the instinct of reader or 
spectator as supreme, it is still of its nature incidental to 
the progress of the action ; for it seems a just criticism (and 
one agreeing with what we can conclude as to Shake- 
speare’s process of construction) that of all his comedies 
but one® is m both design and effect a comedy of character 
proper. Thus in this direction, while the unparalleled 
weMth of his invention renewed or created a whole gallery 
of types, he left much to be done by his successors , while 
the truest secrets of his comic art, which mterweaves fancy 
with observation, draws wisdom from the Ups of fools, and 
imbues with character what all other hands would have 
left shadowy, monstrous, or trivial, are among the things 
inimitable belonging to the individuality of his poetic 
genius. 

The influences of Shakespeare’s diction and versification His styls 
upon those of the English drama in general can hardly be and its 
over-rated, though it would be next to impossible to state 
them definitely. In these points, Shakespeare’s manner as a 
writer was progi-essive ; and this progress has been deemed 
sufficiently well traceable in his plays to be used as an aid 
in seeking to determine their chronological sequence. The 
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general laws of this progress accord with those of the 
natural advance of creative genius ; artificiality gives way 
to freedom, and freedom in its turn submits to a greater 
degree of regularity and care In versification as in diction 
the earliest and the latest period of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
writing are more easily recognizable than what lies between 
and may be called the normal period, the plays belonging 
to which in form most resemble one another, and are least 
affected bydistiuguishable peculiarities — such as the rhymes 
and intentioually euphuistic colouring of style which char- 
acterize the earliest, or the feminine endings of the lines 
and the more condensed manner of expression common to 
the latest plays. But such distinctions apart, there can be 
on doubt but that in verse and in prose alike, Shakespeare’s 
style, so far as it admitted of reproduction, is itself to be 
regarded as the mrm of that of the Elizabethan drama, 
that in it the prose form of English comedy possesses its 
first accepted model, and that in it the chosen metre of the 
English versified drama established itself as irremovable 
unless at the risk of an unnatural experiment. 

Influence It may seem paradoxical to assert that it is by their con- 

of hvs struetion that Shakespeare’s plays exerted the most palpable 
influence upon the English drama, as well as upon the 
modem drama of the Germanic nations in general, and upon 
such forms of the Romance drama as have been in more re- 
cent tunes based upon it. For it was not in construction 
that Ills greatest strength lay, or that the individuality of his 
genius could raise him above the conditions under which 
he worked in common with his immediate predecessors and 
contemporaries. Yet the fact that he reconciled these con- 
ditions with creations of matchless strength and of un- 
equalled fidelity to the demands of nature and art, estab- 
lished them as the conditions of what a popular (and 
consequently often abased) term has instinctively come to 
designate as the Shakespearian drama. The great and 
irresistible demand on the part of Shakespeare’s public was 
for incident— a demand which of itself necessitated a 
method of construction different from that of the Greek 
drama, or of those modelled more or less closely upon it, 
To no other reason is to be ascribed the circumstance that 
Shakespeare so constantly combined two actions in the 
course of a single play, not merely supplementing the one 
by means of the other as a bye or nnder-plot In no 
respect is the progress of his technical skill as a dramatist 
more apparent, — an assertion which a comparison of plays 
clearly ascribable to successive periods of his life would 
satisfactorily establish. 

His charac- Should it, however, be sought to express in one word the 

ters. greatest debt of the drama to Shakespeare, this word must be 
the same as that which expresses his supreme gift as a 
dramatist. It is in characterimtion — ^in the drawing of 
characters ranging through almost every type of humanity 
which furnishes a fit subject for the tragic or the comic art 
— that he remains absolutely unapproached ; and it was in 
this direction that he pointed the way which the English 
drama could not henceforth desert without becoming untrue 
to itself It may have been a mere error of judgment 
which afterwards held him to have been surpassed by 
others m particular fields of characterization (which, for- 
sooth, regarded him as supremely excellent in male but 
not in female characters). Bnfc it was a sure sign of decay 
when our writers began to shrink from following him in 
the endeavour to ma^ the drama a mirror of humanity, 
and when, in self-condemned arrogance, they thrust un- 
reality back upon a stage which he W animated with the 
warm breath, of life, where Juliet had blossomed like a 
flower of spring, and where Othello’s noble nature had 
suffered and sinned. 

By the numerous body of poets who, contemporary with 
Shakespeare or in the next generation, cultivated the wide 
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[ field of the national drama, every form commending ifself Forms of 
! to the tastes and sympathies of the national genius was 
essayed. Hone were neglected except those from which 
the spirit of English literature had been estranged by the 
Reformation, and those which had from the first been 
artificial importations of the Renaissance. The mystery 
could not here, as in Spain, produce such an aftergrowth as 
the auto, and the confines of the religious drama were only 
now and then tentatively touched.^ The direct mutations 
of the classical drama were few and feeble; Chapman, 
while affecting some of its usages, made no serious attempt 
to reproduce its essentials ; expenments like "W. Alexander’s 
(afterwards Earl of Stirling) Momrcldch Tragedies- (1603- 
1605) are the mere isolated efforts of a student, like Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes at a later date (1677). At the opposite 
end of the dramatic scale, the light gaiety of the Italian 
and French force could not establish itself on the English 
popular stage without more sohd adjuncts ; the English- 
man’s festive digestion is robust, and lie likes his amuse- 
ments substantial. la the pastoral drama and the mask, Hie pas- 
however, many of our dramatists found special opportunities 
for the exercise of their lyrical gifts and of their inventive 
powers. The former could never become other than an 
exotic, so long as it retained the artificial character of its 
origin. Shakespeare had accordingly only blended elements 
derived from it into the action of his romantic comedies. 

In more or less isolated works Jonson, Fletcher, Daniel, 
Randolph, and others sought to rival Tasso and Guariui, — 

Jonson® coming nearest to nationalizing an essentially 
foreign growth by the fresh simplicity of his treatment, 

Fletcher* bearing away the palm for beauty of poetic 
execution. The mask was a more elastic kind of com- The mask, 
position, mixing in varying proportions its constituent 
elements of declamation and dialogue, music and dancing, 
decoration and scenery. In its least elaborate literary 
form — which, of course, externally was the most elaborate — 
it closely approached the pageant , in other instances the 
distinctness of its characters or the fullness of the action 
introduced into its scheme, brought it nearer to the regular 
drama. A frequent ornament of Queen Elizabeth’s pro- 
gresses, it was cultivated with increased assidmty in the 
reign of James I, and in that of his successor outshone, by 
the favour it enjoyed with court and nobility, the attractions 
of the regular drama itself. Most of the later Elizabethan 
dramatists contributed to this species, upon which Shake- 
speare only incidentally in the course of his dramas ex- 
pended the resources of his fancy ; but by far the most 
successful writer of masks was Ben Jonson, of whose 
numerous compositions of this kind many hold a permanent 
place in our poetic literature, and “ next ” whom, in his 
own judgment, “ only Fletcher and Chapman could write 
a mask." From a poetic point of view, however, they 
were at least rivalled by Dekker and Ford ; in productivity 
and favour T. Campion (d. 1623) seems for a time to have 
excelled. Inasmu^, however, as the history of the mask 
in England is to a great extent that of “painting and 
carpentry” and of Inigo Jones, it need not here be further 
pursued. The Microeomus of T. Habbes 'pi^nteo 1637), 
which is very like a morality, seems to have been the first 
maalr brought upon the public stage. It was the perform- 
ance of a mask by Queen Henrietta Maria and her ladies 
at Whitehall which had some years previously (1632) been 
thought to have supplied to the invective of Histno MasHx 
against the stage the occasion for disloyal innuendo ; and 
it was for the performance of a mask in a great nobleman’s 
castle that a very different Puritan had not long afterwards 
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(1634) composed one of the loftiest and loveliest of English 
poems. Camus has been judged and condemned as a 
drama, — unjustly, for the dramatic qualities of a mask are 
not essential to th e species. !N’or n eed its history in England 
have here been referred to, were it not so inseparably 
connected with that of the Elizabethan drama. In later 
times the mask merged into the opera, or continued a 
humble life of its own apart from contact with higher 
literary effort. It is strange that our later poets should 
have done so little to restore to its nobler uses, and to 
invest with a new significance, a form of so proved a 
flexibility as the poetic mask. 

r The annals of our drama proper in the period reaching 
from the closing years of Elizabeth to the outbreak of the 
great Eevolution include, together with numerous names 
relatively insignificant, many illustrious in the history of 
our poetic literature. Among Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
and successors there is, however, but one who by the energy 
of his genius, not less than by the circumstances of his 
literary career, stands in a position of undisputed primacy 
among his fellows. Ben Jonson (1573-1635), to whom in 
his latter days a whole generation of younger writers did 
homage as to their veteran chief, was alone in full truth 
the founder of a school or family of dramatists. Yet his 
pre-eminence did not (whatever he or his followers may 
have thought) extend to both branches of the regular 
drama. In tragedy he fell short of the highest success ; 
the weight of his learning lay too heaiSy upon his 
efforts to draw from deeper sources than those wMch had 
sufficed for Shakespeare, Such as they are, his tragic 
works^ stand almost, though not q^uite, alone in this period 
as examples of sustained effort iu histone tragedy proper. 
Gr. Chapman (1557 or 1559-1634) treated stirring themes, 
more especially from modem French history,^ always with ' 
vigour, and at times with genuine effectiveness; but though 
rich in beauties of detail, he failed in this branch of the 
drama to follow Shakespeare even at a distance in the 
supreme art of fully developing a character by means of j 
the action. Mention has already been made of Ford’s 
isolated effort m the direction of historic tragedy and of 
those excursions into the still popular domain of the 
chronicle history by T. Heywood, Dekker, and others, 
which are to be regarded as nothing more than retrogres- 
sions. With the great body of the English dramatists of 
this and of the next period, tragedy had passed into a 
phase where its interest depended mainly upon plot and 
incident. The romantic tragedies and tragi-comedies which 
fill our literature in this period constitute together a growth 
of at first sight astonishing exuberance, and in mere 
externals of theme— ranging from Byzantium to ancient 
Britain, and from the Cmsars of ancient Rome to the 
tyrants of the Renaissance — of equally astonishing variety. 
The sources from which these subjects were derived had 
been constantly on the increase. Besides Italian, Spanish, 
and French fiction, original or translated, besides British 
legend in its Romance dress, and English fiction in its 
humbler or in its more ambitious and artificial forms, the 
contemporary foreign drama, especially the Spanish, offered 
opportunities for resort To the English, as to the French 
and Italian drama, of both this and the following century, 
the prolific dramatists clustered round Lope de Yega and 
Calderon supplied a whole arsenal of plots, incidents, and 
situations — among others to Middleton, to Webster, and 
most signally to Beaumont and Fletcher. And in addition 
to these materials, a new field of resources was at hand since 
our dramatists had begun to regard events and episodes of 
English domestic life as fit subjects for tragic treatment. 
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Domestic tragedy of this description was indeed no novelty 
on the English stage ; Shakespeare himself may have 
touched, with bis master-hand, more than one effort of this 
kind ,3 but T. Heywood (c. 1570-c. 1605) maybe regarded 
as the first who achieved any work of considerable literary 
value of this class, ^ to which some of the plays of T 
Dekker (c. 1570-c 1640), T. Middleton, and others like- 
wise more or less belong. Yet in contrast to this wide 
variety of sources, and consequent apparent variety of 
themes, the number of motives employed — at least as a 
rule — ^in the tragic drama of this period was comparatively 
small and limited Hence it is that, notwithstanding the 
diversity of subjects among the tragic dramas of such 
writers as Marston, Webster, Fletcher, Ford, and Shirley, 
au impression of sameness is left upon us by a connected 
perusal of these works. Politic ambition, conjugal jealousy, 
absolute female devotion, unbridled masculine passion, such 
are the motives which constantly recur in the Decameron 
of our later Elizabethan drama. And this impression is 
heightened by the want of moderation, by the excess of 
passion, which these dramatists so habitually exhibit in 
the treatment of their favourite themes. All the tragic 
poets of this period are not equally amenable to this 
charge; in J. Webster® (d. c, 1650), master as be is of the 
effects of the horrible, and in J. Ford® (1586-c. 1640), 
surpassingly seductive in his sweetness, the monotony of 
exaggerated passion is broken by those marvellously sud- 
den and subtle touches through which their tragic genius 
creates its most thrilling effects. Nor will the tendency to 
excess of passion which F, Beaumont (1586-1616) and J. 
Fletcher (1676-1625) undoubtedly exhibit be confounded 
with their distinctive power of sustaining tenderly pathetic 
characters and situations in a degree unequalled by any of 
their contemporaries — a power seconded by a beauty of 
diction and softness of versification which for a time raised 
them to the highest pinnacle of popularity, and which 
entitles them in their conjunction, and Fletcher as an inde- 
pendent worker, to an enduring pre-eminence among their 
fellows. In their morals Beaumont and Fletcher are not 
above the level of their age. The manliness of sentiment 
which ennobles the rhetorical genius of P. Massinger (1584- 
1640), and the gift of poetic illustration which entitles J 
Shirley (1595-1666) to be remembered as something 
besides the latest and the most fertile of this group 
of dramatists, have less direct bearing upon the general 
character of the tragic art of the period. The common 
features of the romantic tragedy of this age are sufficiently 
marked, but not capable of obscuring the distinctive 
features in its individual writers which it is the highest 
function of criticism to discover and establish. 

In comedy, on the other hand, the genius and the in- Corned 
sight of Jonson pointed the way to a steady and legitimate Beu 
advance. His theory of “humours” (which found 
most palpable expression in two of his earliest plays^), if 
translated into the ordinary language of dramatic art, 
signifies the paramount importance in the comic drama of 
the creation of distinctive human types. In the actual 
creation of these it was impossible that Jonson should 
excel Shakespeare ; but in the consciousness with which he 
recognized and indicated the highest sphere of a comic 
dramatist’s labours, he rendered to the drama a direct service 
which Shakespeare had left unperformed. By the rest of 
his contemporaries and his successors, some of whom (such 
as Brome) were content avowedly to follow in his footsteps, 
Jonson was only occasionally rivalled in individual 
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instances of comic creations , in tke entirety of its achieve- 
ments his genius as a comic dramatist remained un- 
approached. The favounte types of Jonsonian comedy, to 
vrhich Dekker, J. Marston (1575-1624), and Chapniau had, 
though to no large extent, added others of their oivn, were 
elaborated with incessant zeal and remarkable effect by 
their contemporaries and successors. It was after a very i 
different fashion from that in which the E.oman comedians | 
reiterated the ordinary types of the J7ew Attic comedy, that 
the inexhaustible vei've of T. iliddleton (1574-1624), the 
buoyant productivity of Fletcher, the observant humour of 
N. Field (c. 1590-c. 1640), and the artistic versatility of 
Shirley — ^not to mention many later and lesser names — 
mirrored in innumerable pictures of contemporary life the 
undying follies and foibles of mankind. As comedians of 
manners more than one of these surpassed the old master, 
not indeed in distinctness and correctness, — ^the fmits of the 
most painstaking genius that ever fitted a learned sock to 
the living realities of life, — ^but in a lightness which did not 
impair their sureness of touch , while iu the construction 
of plots the access of abundant new materials, and the 
greater elasticity in treatment which is the result of 
accumulated experience, enabled them to maintain a steady 
progress. Thus our comic dramatic hterature from Jonson 
to Shirley is unsurpassed as a comedy of manners, while as 
a comedy of character it at least defies comparison with any 
other national literary growth preceding or contemporane- 
ous with it. Though the younger generation, of wMch W. 
Cartwright (1611 or 1615-1643) may be taken as an 
example, was unequal in originality or force to its prede- 
cessors, yet so little exhausted was the vitality of the 
species, that its traditions survived the interregnum of the 
Revolution, and connected themselves in some measure with 
later growths of English comedy. 

The later The rivals against which in its closing period the old 

Miza* English drama had to contend have been already noticed. 
From the masks and triumphs at court and at the houses 
‘ of the nobility, with their Olympuses and Parnasauses built 
by Inigo Jones, and filled with goddesses and nymphs clad 
in the gorgeous costumes designed by his inventive hand, 
to the city pageants and shows by land and water, — ^from 
the tuts and tournaments at Whitehall to the more philoso- 
pMcal devices at the Inns of Court and the academic^ plays 
at the nniveisities, — down even to the brief but thrilling 
theatrical excitements of Bartholomew Fair and the 
Ninevitical motions ” of the puppets, — ^in all these ways 
the various sections of the theatrical public were tempted 
aside. Foreign performers — ^French and Spanish actors, 
and even French actresses — ^paid visits to London. But the 
national drama held its ground. The art of acting main- 
tained itself at least on the level to which it had been 
brought by Shakespeare’s associates and contemporaries, 
Burbadge and Heminge, Alleyn, Lewin, Taylor, and others 
“ of the older sort.” The profession of actor came to be 
more generally than of old separated from that of 
playwright, though they were still (as in the case of Field) 
occasionally combined. But this rather led to an increased 
appreciation of artistic merit in actors who valued the 
dimity of Iheir own profession and whose co-operation the 
authors learnt to esteem as of independent significance. 
The stage was purged from the barbarism of the old school 
of clowns. Women’s parts were still acted by boys, many 
of whom attained to considerable celebrity; and a practice 
was thus continued which placed the English theatre at a 
considerable disadvantage as compared with the Spanish 
(where it never obtained), and which probably to some 
extent reacted upon the licence of egression assumed 
by our dramatists. The arrangement of the stage, which 
facilitated a rapid succession of scenes without any necessity 
for their being orpnically connected with one another, re- 
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mained essentially the same as in Shakespeare’s days, though 
the primitive expedients for indicating locality had begun 
to be occasionally exchanged for scenery more or less 
[ appropriate to the place of action. Costume was apparently 
cultivated with much greater care , and there is no reason 
I to suppose that the English stage of this period had not 
gone as far as was expedient in a direction in which in 
feebler times so vast an amount of effort has come to be 
spent. The drama still depended in the main upon its 
literary essentials and upon the actor’s art , but the system 
of prologues and epilogues, and of dedications to published 
plays, was more uniformly employed than it had been by 
Shakespeare as the conventional method of recommending 
authors and actors to the favour of individual patrons, and 
to that of their chief patron, the public. 

Up to the outbreak of the Civil War the drama iu all its The drama 
forms continued to enjoy the favour or good-will of the 
court, although a close supervision was exercised over all 
attempts to make the stage the vehicle of political 
references or allusions. The regular official agent of this 
supervision was the Master of the Revels ; but under James 
L a special ordinance, in harmony with the king’s ideas 
concerning the dignity of the throne, was passed “ against 
representing any modern Christian king in plays on the 
stage.” The theatre could hardly expect to be allowed a 
liberty of speech m reference to matters of state denied to 
the public at large , and occasional attempts to indulge m 
the freedom of criticism dear to the spirit of comedy met 
with more or less decisive repression and punishment.^ But 
the sympathies of the dramatists were so entirely on the 
side of the court, that the real difficulties against which the 
theatre had to contend came from a directly opposite 
quarter. With the growth of Puritanism, the feeling of 
hostikty to the stage increased in a large part of the popu- 
lation, well represented by the civic authorities of the 
capital This hostility found many ways of expressing 
itself. The attempts to suppress the Blackfriars theatre 
(1619, 1631, 1633) proved abortive; but the representation 
of stag© plays continued to be prohibited on Sundays, and 
during the prevalence of the pl^ein London in 163T was 
temporarily suspended altogether, The desire of the 
Puritans of the more pronounced type openly aimed at 
a permanent closing of the theatres. The war between 
them and the dramatists was accordingly of a life-and- 
death kind On the one hand, the drama heaped its 
bitterest and often coarsest attacks upon whatever savoured 
of the Puritan spirit ; gibes, taunts, caricatures in ridicule 
and aspersion of Puritans and Puritanism make up a great 
part of the comic literature of the later Elizabethan drama 
and of its aftergrowth in the reigns of the first two 
Stuarts. This feeling of hostility, to which Shakespeare was 
no stranger,® though he cannot be connected with the 
authorship of one of its earliest and coarsest expressions,® 
rose into a spirit of open defiance in some of the master- 
pieces of Ben Jonson ; * and the comedies of his contempor- 
aries and successors® abound in caricatured reproductions 
of the more common or more extravagant types of Puritan 
Me On the other hand, the moral defects, the looseness 
of tone, the mockery of ties sanctioned by law and conse- 
crated by religion, the tendency to treat middle-class life 
as the hunting-ground for the amusements of the upper 
classes, which degraded so much of the dramatic literature 
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of the age, iateosified the Puritau opposition to all and 
any stage plays. A. patient endeavour to reform instead 
of suppressing the drama was not to be looked for from 
such adversaries, should they ever possess the means 
of carrying out their views , and so soon as Puritanism 
should victoriously assert itself in the state, the stage was 
doomed. Among the attacks directed against it in its 
careless heyday of prosperity Prynne’s Histno Mastix 
(1632), while it involved its author in shamefully cruel 
persecution, did not remain wholly without effect upon 
the tone of the dramatic literature of the subsequent period ; 
but the quarrel between Puritanism and the theatre was 
too old and too deep to end in any but one way, so soon 
Closing as the latter was deprived of its protectors. The Civil War 
of the began in August 1642 ; and early in the following month ' 
theatres, published the Ordinance of the Lords and Commons, 
which, after a brief and solemn preamble, commanded 
“ that while these sad causes and set-times of humiliation 
do continue, public st^e plays shall cease and be forborne.” 
Many actors and playwrights followed the fortunes of the 
royal cause in the field ; some may have gone into a more 
or less voluntary exile ; upon those who lingered on in the 
familiar haunts the hand of power lay heavy ; and though 
there seems reason to beheve that dramatic entertainments of 
one kinder another continued to be occasionally presented, 
stringent ordinances gave summarj' powers to magistrates 
against any players found engaged in such proceedings 
(1647), and bade them treat all stage-players as rogues, 
and poll down ail stage galleries, seats, and boxes (1648), 
A few dramatic works were published lu this period; 
while at fairs about the country were acted farces called 
“ drolls,” consisting of the most vulgar scenes to be found 
in popular plays. Thus, the life of the drama was not 
absolutely extinguished ; and its darkest day proved briefer 
than perhaps either its friends or its foes could have 
supposed. 

Revival of Already “ in Oliver’s time ” private performances took 
tbe drama place from time to time at noblemen’s houses and (though 
not undisturbed) in the old haunt of the drama, the Red 
Bull. In 1656 the ingenuity of Sir William Davenant 
(1606-1669), whose name, though not otherwise eminent 
in our dramatic literature, is memorable as connecting 
together two distinct periods in it^ ventured on a bolder 
step m the production of a quasi-dramatic entertainment 
“ of declamation and music j ” and in the following year he 
brought out with scenery and music a piece which was 
afterwards in an enlarged form acted and printed as 
the first part of his opera, The Siege of Modes This 
entertainment he afterwards removed from the private 
house where it had been produced to the Cockpit, where he 
soon ventured upon the performance of regular plays 
written by himself. Thus, under the cover of two sister 
arts, whose aid was in the sequel to prove by no means 
altogether beneficial to its progress, the English drama had 
boldly anticipated the Restoration, and was no longer hid- 
ing Its head when that much desired event was actually 
brought about. Soon after Charles II. ’s en try into London, 
two theatrical companies are known to have been acting in 
the capital. Por these companies patents were soon 
granted, under the names of “the Duke (of York)’s” and 
“the King’s Servants,” to Davenant and one of the 
brothers Killigrew respectively, — the former from 1662 
acting at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, then at Dorset Garden in 
Salisbury Court, the latter from 1663 at the Theatre Royal 
near Drury Lane These companies were united from 
1682, a royal hcence being granted in 1695 to a rival 
conqiany which performed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
which migrated to Covent Garden in 1733. Meanwhile 
Vanbrugh had in 1706 built the theatre in the Haymarket ; 
and a theatre in Goodman’s Fields— afterwards rendered 


famous by the first appearance of Garrick — led a fitful 
existence from 1729 to 1733. The Act of 1737 deprived 
the Crown of the power of licensing any more theatres ; 
so that the history of the English stage for a long period was 
confined to a limited aiea. The rule which prevailed after 
the Restoration, that neither of the rival companies should 
ever attempt a play produced by the other, operated 
beneficially both upon the activity of dramatic authorship 
and upon the progress of the art of acting, which was not 
exposed to the full effects of that deplorable spirit of 
personal rivalry W'hich leads actors, in order to outshine 
their fellows, to attempt parts for which they often have no 
special quahfication. There can he little doubt that the 
actor’s art has rarely flourished more lu England than in 
the days of T. Betterton (1635-1710) and his con- 
temporaries, among whose names those of Hart, Mohun, 
Kynaston, Nokes, Mrs Barry, Mrs Betterton, Mrs 
Bracegirdle, and Mrs Eleanor Gwynue have, together with 
many others, survived in various connections among the 
memories of the Restoration age. No higher praise has 
ever been given to an actor than that which Addison 
bestowed upon Betterton, m describing his performance 
of Othello as a proof that Shakespeare could not have 
written the most striking passages of the character other- 
wise than he has done. 

It may here be noticed, that the fortunes of the Irish The irnh 
theatre in general followed those of the Enghsh, of which stage 
of course it was merely a branch. Of native dramatic 
compositions in earlier times not a trace remains in 
Ireland ; and the drama was introduced into that country 
as an English exotic — apparently already in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and more largely in that of EU^aheth. The 
first theatre in Dublin was built in 1635 ; but in 1641 it 
was closed, and even after the Restoration the Irish stage 
continued in a precarious condition till near the end of the 
century. 

Already in the period preceding the outbreak of the The later 
civil war the English drama had perceptibly sunk from 
the height to which it had been raised by the great 
Elizabethans. When it had once more recovered possession 
of that arena with which no livmg diama can dispense, it 
would have been futile to demand that the dramatists 
should return altogether into the ancient paths, unaffected 
by the influences, native or foreign, m operation around 
them But there was no reason why the new drama should 
not, like the Elizabethan, be true in spirit to the higher 
purposes of the dramatic art, to the nobler tendencies of 
the national life, and to the eternal demands of moral law. 

Because the later Stuart drama was as a whole unkue to 
these, andy while following its own courses, never more than 
partially returned from the aberrations to which it con- 
demned itself, its history is that of a decay which the 
indisputable brilliancy, borrowed or original, of many of its 
productions is incapable of concealing. 

Owing in part to the influence of the French theatre, Tragedy, 
which by this time had taken the place of the Spanish as 
the ruling drama of Europe, the separation between tragedy 
and comedy 13 clearly marked in our post-Restoration plays. 

Comic scenes are still occasionally mtroduced into tragedies 
by some of our dramatists who adhered more closely to the 
Elizabethan models (such as Otway and Crowne), but the 
practice fell into disuse ; while the endeavour to elevate 
comedy by pathetic scenes and motives is one of the char- 
acteristic marks of the begmning of another period in our 
dramatic literature. The successive phases through which 
Euglish tragedy passed m the later Stuart times cannot be 
always kept distinct from one another ; and the guidance 
offered by the theories put forth by some of the dramatists 
in support of their practice is often delusive. Following 
the example of Corneille, Dryden and hifl contemporariee 
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and successors were fond of proclaiming tlieir adherence to 
this or that principle of dramatic construction or form, and 
of upholding, with much show of dialectical acumen, 
masims derived by them from French or other sources, or 
elaborated with modifications and variations of their own, 
but usually amounting to little more than what Scott calls 
“ certain romantic whimsical imitations of the dramatic art.” 
The student of the drama will find much both to entertain 
and to instruct him in these prefaces, apologies, dialogues, 
and treatises ; he wiU acknowledge that Dryden’s incom- 
parable vigour does not desert him either in the exposing 
or in the upholding of fallacies ; and that even Rymer,i 
usually regarded as having touched the nadir of dramatic 
criticism, is not wholly without grains of salt. But 
Bestoration tragedy itself must not be studied by the light 
of Eestoration criticism. So long as any dramatic power 
remained in our tragic poets —and it is absent from none of 
the chief among them from Dryden to Eowe — the struggle 
between fashion (disguised as theory) and instinct (tending 
in the direction of the Elnzabethau traditions) could never 
wholly determine itself in favour of the former. 

Lord Orrery (1621-1679), in deference, as he declares, 
to the expressed tastes of his sovereign King Charles IL 
himself, was the first to set up the standard of heroic play i. 
This new species of tragedy (for such it professed to be) 
commended itself by its novel choice of themes, to a large 
extent supplied by receut French romance — ^the roTmns de 
longue haleine of the Scud6rys and their contemporaries — 
and by French plays treating similar themes It likewise 
borrowed from France that garb of rhjTue which the 
English drama had so long abandoned, and which now 
reappeared in the heroic couplet. But the themes which to 
readers of novels might seem of their nature inexhaustible 
could not long sci&ce to satisfy the more capricious 
appetite of theatrical audiences , and the form, in the ap- 
plication it was sought to enforce for it, was doomed to 
remain an exotic. In conjunction with his brother-m-Iaw 
Sir R Howard (1 626- 16 98), ^ and afterwards more con- 
fidently by himself,® Dryden (1631-1699) threw the 
incomparable vigour and brilliancy of his genius into the 
scale, which soon rose to the full height of fashionable 
popularity. At first he claimed for English tragedy the 
light to combine her native inheritance of freedom with 
these valuable foreign acquisitions,^ Kor was he dismayed 
by the ridicule which the celebrated burlesque (by the 
duke of Buckingham and others) of The R^earsaL (^1671) 
cast upon heroic plays, without discriminating between 
them and such other materials for ridicule as the contem- 
porary drama supplied to its facetious authors, but returned 
to the defence of a species ® which he was himself in the 
end to abandon. The desire for change proved stronger 
than the love of consistency — ^which in Dryden was never 
more than theoretical After summoning tragedy to rival 
the freedom (without disdaining the machinery) of opera, he 
came to recognize in eharacterization the truest secret of the 
master-spirit of the Elizabethan drama,® and, after auda- 
ciously but not altogether unhappily essaying to rival 
Shakespeaie on his own ground,^ produced under the influ- 
ence of the same views at least one work of striking merit,® 
But he was already growing weary of the stage itself as 
well as of the rhymed heroic drama j and though he put 
an end to the species to which he had given temporary 
vitality, he failed effectively to point the way to a more 
legitimate development of English tragedy. Among the 

1 A Start Vim of Tragedy ( 1693 ). ® The Ind&iTi Qumi. 
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other tragic poets of this period, FT. Lee (1650-1690), 
in the outward foim of his dramas, accommodated his 
practice to that of Dryden, with whum he occasionally 
co-operated as a dramatist, and like whom he allowed 
political partisanship to intrude upon the stage His 
rhetorical genius was not devoid ot genuine energy, nor 
is he to be regarded as a mere imitator T. Otw'ay 
(1651-1695), the most gifted tragic poet of the younger 
generation contemporary with Dij'den, inherited some- 
thing of the spirit of the Elizabethan drama ; he 
possessed a real gift of tragic pathos and of expressive 
tenderness; but his genius had an alloy of impurity, 
and though he was often happy in his novel choice of 
themes, his efforts ivere as mcomplete as his end was pre- 
mature. T. Southerne (1660-17 46) was likewise possessed 
of pathetic power ; but his success was primarily due to 
his skill m the choice of “ sensational” plots J. Crowne 
(d. c. 1703), Lord Lansdowne (“Granville the polite”) 

(c. 1667-1735), Congreve, by virtue of a single long cele- 
brated but not reall 3 rremarkable tragedy,’-® and H. Eowe 
(1673-1718) may be further singled out from the list of 
the tragic dramatists of this period, many of whom were, 
like their comic contemporaries, mere translators or adapters 
from the French The tragedies of Howe, whose direct 
services to the study of Shakespeare are not to be forgotten, 
indicate with singular distinctness the transition from the 
fuller declamatory style of Dryden to the calmer and 
thinner manner of Addison. In tragedy (as to a more 
marked degree in comedy) the excesses {both of style and 
subject) of the past period of tie English drama had pro- 
duced an inevitable reaction , decorum was asserting its 
claims on the stage as m society ; and French tragedy had 
set the example of sacrificing what passion — and what 
vigour — it retained in favour of qualities more acceptable 
to the “reformed” court of Louis XIV. Addison 
(1672-1719), in allowing his Colo to take its chance upon 
the stage, when a moment of political excitement (April 
1713) ensmed it an extraordinary success, to which no 
feature in it corresponds, except an unusual number of 
lines predestined to become familiar quotations, sealed the 
doom of English national tragedy. The “first reasonable 
English tragedy,” as Voltaire called it, had been produced, 
and the oscillations of the tragic drama of the Eestoration 
were at an end 

English comedy in this period displayed no similar Comedy, 
desire to cut itself off from the native soil, though it 
freely borrowed the materials for its plots and many of its 
figures from Spaui&h, and afterwards more generally from 
French, originals. The spirit of the old romantic comedy 
had long since fled ; the graceful artificialities of the 
pastoral drama, even the light texture of the mask, ill 
suited the demands of an age which made no secret to 
itself of the grossness of its sensuality. With a few 
unimportant exceptions, such poetic elements as admitted 
of being combined with the poetic drama were absorbed by 
the opera and the ballet. Iso new species of the comic 
drwna formed itself, though towards the close of the period 
may he noticed the beginnings of modern English farca 
Political and religious partisanship, generally in accordance 
with the dominant reaction against Puritanism, were allowed 
to find expression m the directest and coarsest forms upon 
the stage, and to hasten the necessity for a more systematic 
control tiian even the times before the Eevolntian had 
found requisite. At the same time the unblushing inde- 
cency which the Eestoration bedspread through court and 
capital had established its dominioiL over the comic stage, 
corrupting the manners, and with them the morals, of 
its dxLnatists, and forbidding them, at the risk of seeming 
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dull, to be anything but improper. Much of this found its 
-way even into the epilogues, which, together with the pro- 
logues, proved so important an adjunct of the Eestoration 
drama. These influences determine the general character 
of IV hat is with a more than chrunological meaning termed 
the comedy of the Restoration. In construction, the 
national love of fulne':S and solidity of dramatic treat- 
ment induced its authors to alter what they borrowed 
from foreign sources, adding to complicated Spanish plots 
characters of native English directness, and supplementing 
single French plots by the addition of others. At the same 
time the higher efforts of French comedy of character, as 
well as the refinement of expression in the list of their 
models, notably in Moliere, were alike seasoned to suit the 
coarser appetites and grosser palates of English patrons. 
The English comic -writers often succeeded in strengthening 
the borrowed texture of their plays, but they never added 
comic humour without at the same time adding coarseness 
of their own. Such were the productions of Sir George 
Etherege (e. 1636-c. 1694), Sir Charles Sedley {c. 1639- 
c. 1728), and the ether “gentlemen who wrote at ease ; ” nor 
was there any signal difference between their productions 
and those of a playwright-actor, such as J, Lacy (d. 1681), 
and a professional dramatist of undoubted ability, such 
as J Crowne Such, though often displaying the bril- 
liancy of a genius which even where it sank could 
never -wholly abandon its prerogative, were, it must be 
confessed, the comedies of Dryden himself. On the other 
hand, the lowest literary deeps of the Restoration drama 
were sounded by T D’Urfey (1630-1723), while of its 
moral degradation the “divine Astraea,” the “unspeakable” 
Mrs Aphra Behn (1642-1689) has an indefeasible title to 
be considered the most faithful representative. T. 
Shadwell (1640-1692), fated like the tragic poet Elkanah 
Settle (1648-1724), to be chiefly remembered as a 
victim of Drydea’s satire, deserves more honourable 
mention, Like J. Wilson (d. 1690), whose plays seem to 
class him with the pre-Eestoration dramatists, Shadwell 
had caught something not only of the art, but also of the 
spirit, of Ben Jonson ; but in most of his works he was, 
like the rest of his earlier contemporaries, and like the 
brilliant group which succeeded them, content to take his 
moral tone from the reckless society for which, or in 
deference to the tastes of which, he wrote. The absence 
of a moral sense, which, together with a grossness of ex- 
pression often defying exaggeration, characterizes our comic 
dramatists from the days of Dryden to those of Con- 
greve, is the main cause of their failure to satisfy the 
demands which are legitimately to be made upon their 
art. They essayed to draw character as well as to paint 
manners, but they rarely proved equal to the former and 
higher task ; and while choosing the means which most 
readily commended their plays to the favour of their 
immediate public, they achieved but little as interpreters of 
those essential distinctions which their art is capable of 
illustrating. Within these limits, though occasionally 
passing beyond them, and always with the same 
deference to the immoral tone which seemed to have 
become an indispensable adjunct of the comic style, 
even the greatest comic authors of this age moved. W 
Wycherley (1640-1715) was a comic dramatist of real 
power, who drew his characters with vigour and distinct- 
ne.ss, and constructed his plots and chose his language with 
natural ease. He lacks gaiety of spirit, and his wit is of 
a cynical turn. But while he ruthlessly uncloaks the vices 
of his age, his own moral tone is affected by their influence 
in as marked a degree as that of the most light-hearted of 
his contemporaries. The most brilliant of these was in- 
disputably W. Congreve (1672-1728), who is not only one 
of the very wittiest of English writers, but equally excels 


I m the graceful ease of his dialogue, and draws his characters 
and constructs his plots with the same masterly skill. His 
chief fault as a dramatist is one of excess — the brilliancy 
of the dialogue, whoever be the speaker, overpowers the dis- 
tinction between the “humours” of his personages. Though 
he IS less brutal in expression than “ manly” Wycherley, 
and less coarse than the lively Sir J. Vanbrugh (c, 1666- 
1726), licentiousness in him as in them, corrupts the 
spint of his comic art , but of his best though not most 
successful playi it must be allowed that the issue of the 
mam plot is on the side of virtue G. Farquhar (1678- 
1707), whose morahty is on a par with that of the 
other members of this group, is inferior to them m 
brilliancy , but as pictures of manners in a wider sphere 
of life than that which contemporary comedy usually chose 
to illustrate, two of his plays deserve to be noticed, in 
which we already seem to be entering the atmosphere of 
the 18th century novel.2 

The improvement whdeh now begins to manifest itself in Seuti- 
the moral tone and spirit of English comedy is partly dne mental 
to the reaction against the reaction of the Restoration, 
partly to the punishment which the excesses of the comic 
stage had brought upon it in the invective of Jeremy 
Collier^ (1698), of all the assaults the theatre in England 
has had to undergo the best-founded, and that which pro- 
duced the most perceptible results The comic poets, who 
had always been more or less conscious of their sins, and 
had at all events not defended them by the ingenious 
sophistries which it has pleased later literary criticism to 
suggest on their behalf, now began with uneasy merriment 
to ^ude in their prologues to the reformation which had 
come over the spirit of the town. Writers like Mrs 
Centlivre (c 1678-1722) became anxious to reclaim their 
offenders with much emphasis lu the fifth act; and 
Colley Cibher (1671-1757) — ^whose Apology for h%s Life 
furnishes a useful view of this and the subsequent period 
of the history of the stage, with which he was connected as 
author, manager, and actor (excelling in this capacity as 
representative of those fools with which he peopled the 
comic stage^)— may be credited with the moral intention he 
claims to have kept in view throughout his career as a di ama- 
tist. Sir R. Steele (1671-1729), in accordance with his 
general tendencies as a writer, pursued a still more definite 
moral purpose in his comedies , but his genius perhaps 
lacked the sustained vigour necessary for a dramatist, and 
his humour naturally sought the aid of pathos. Accord- 
ingly, taking a hint from Colley Cibber, who so well under- 
stood the public taste, Steele, passing from partial® to more 
complete® experiment, became the founder of that smttmen- 
tal comedy which exercised so depressing an influence upon 
the progress of our drama. Thus the two writers whose 
associated efforts so largely contributed to open a new and 
productive vein in our literature, both signally helped to 
hasten the decline of its dramatic branch. With Cato 
English tragedy committed suicide, though its pale ghost 
sur-vived; with The Conscioiis Lovers English comedy 
sank into the tearful embrace of artificially and weak- 
ness, from which it has never again altogether torn itself 
away. 

It seems supeiffuous within the limits of a summary like The drami 
the present to attempt to classify with any degree of^^®^®S® 
minuteness the remaining phenomena in the history of our ^ 
dramatic literature. During the 18th century its produc-^^re 
tions were still as a rule legitimately designed to meet the Gamck. 
demands of the stage, from which its higher efforts after- 
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wards to so large an extent became dissociated. But tbe 
demands of the stage and those of its patrons and of the 
public of the “Augustan” age, and of thatwhich succeeded it, 
in general were fast bound by the trammels of a taste with 
which a revival of the poetic drama remained irreconcilable 
during a long period of our literature. There is every 
reason to conclude that the art of acting progressed in the 
same direction of artificialitj’, and stiffened into apparently 
immutable forms in such actors as Macklm and Quin. The 

Garrick, genius of Glarrick, whose theatrical career extended from 
1741 to 1776, opened a new era in his art. His unparal- 
leled success was due in the first instance to his incompar- 
able natural gifts ; but these were indisputably enhanced 
by a careful and continued literary training, and ennobled 
by a purpose which prompted him to essay the noblest, as 
he was capable of performing the most larious, range of 
English theatrical characters. By devoting himself as actor 
and manager with special zeal to the production of Shake- 
speare, Garrick permanently popularized on the national 
stage the greatest creations of our drama, and indirectly 
helped to seal the doom of the surviving tendency to main- 
tain in the most ambitions walks of our dramatic literature 
the nerveless traditions of the pseudo-classical school. A 
generation of celebrated actors and actresses, many of whom 
hve for ns in the drastic epigrams of Chuichill’s Hosciad 
(1761), were his helpmates or his rivals ; but their fame 
has paled, while his is destined to endure as that of one 
of the typical masters of his art. 

Declme oi The contrast between the tragedy of the 18th century 

tegedy and those plays of Shakespeare and one or two other 
Elizabethans which already before Garrick were known to 
the English stage, was indeed weakened by the mutilated 
form in which these generally, if not always, made their 
appearance there. Even so, however, there are perhaps 
few instances in theatrical history in which so strange a 
competition was so long sustained. In the hands of the 
tragic poets of the age of Pope, as well as of that of 
Johnson, tragedy had hopelessly stiffened into the forms of 
its accepted French models. Direct reproductions of these 
continued, as in the case of Ambrose Philips’s (c. 1671- 
1749) and Charles Johnson’s (1679-1748) translations 
from Racine, and Aaron Hill’s (1685-1750) from Yoltaire. 
Among other tragic dramatists of the earlier part of the 
century may be mentioned J. Hughes (1677-1720), who, 
after assisting Addison in his Cato, produced at least 
one praisewcHthy tragedy of his own E. Fenton 
(1683-1730), a joint translator of “Pope’s Bovier” and 
the author of one extremely successful drama and L. 
Theobald (d 1744), the first hero of the Bmicmd, who, 
besides translations of Greek dramas, produced a few more 
or less original plays, one of which he was daring enough 
to father upon Shakespeare.® A more distinguished name 
is that of J. Thomson (1700-1748), whose unlucky 
iSophmsha and subsequent tragedies are, however, barely 
remembered by the side of his poems. The literary 
genius of E. Young (1681-1765), on the other hand, 
possessed vigour and variety enough to distinguish his 
tragedies from the ordinary level of Augustan plays ; in 
one of them he seems to cl^enge comparison in the treat- 
ment of his theme with a very different rival f hut by his 
main characteristics as a dramatist he belongs to the school 
of his contemporaries. The endeavours of G. LiUo (1693- 
1739) to bring the lessons of tragedy home to his fellow- 
dtizens were destined to exercise a powerful influence upon 
the early progress of the German drama, mid not to remain 
without significance for the history of our own ; hut his 
pedestrian muse failed in the end to satisfy higher 
artistic demands than those met in his most popular 

^ The Siege of Bamascm. ® Maricmne. 
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play,® and broke down in the attempt to carry the 
terrors of Macbeih into the regions of domestic tragedy ® 

“ Classical” tragedy in the generation of Johnson pursued 
the even tenor of its way, the dictator himself treading 
with solemn footfall in the accustomed path', and Mason 
(1725-1797) making the futile attempt to produce a close 
imitation of Greek models. The best-remembered tragedy 
of the century. Home’s Douglas (1757), was the production 
of an author whose famous kinsman, David Hume, had 
advised him “to read Shakespeare, but to get Racine and 
Yoltaire by heart,” The indisputable merits of the play 
cannot blind us to the fact that Douglas is the child of 

Wliile thus no high creative talent arose to revive the English 
poetic genius of English tragedy, comedy, which had to 
contend against the same rivals, naturally met the demands 
of the conflict with greater buoyancy. The history of the 
most formidable of those rivals forms no part of this 
sketch (see Opeba.) ; but the points of contact between its 
progress and the history of our dramatic literature cannot 
be altogether left out of sight. H Purcell’s (1658-1695) 
endeavours to unite English music to the words of English 
poets were now a thing of the pubt , the isolated efforts of 
Addison® and others to recover the operatic stage for the 
native tongue had proved powerless. Italian texts, which 
had first made their eatrance piecemeal, in the end asserted 
themselves in their entirety ; and the German genius of 
Handel completed the triumphs of a form of art which no 
longer had any connection with the English drama, and 
which reached the height of its fashionable popularity about 
the time when Garrick began to adorn the national stage. 

In one form, however, the English opera was preserved as 
a pleasing species of the popular drama. The pastoral 
drama had (in 1725) produced an isolated aftergrowth iu 
Allan Ramsay’s Geitle Shepherd, which, with genuine 
freshness and humour, hut without a trace of burlesque, 
transferred to the scenery of the Pentland Hills the 
lovely tale of Florizel and Perdita. The dramatic 
form of this poem is only an accident, but it doubtless 
suggested an experiment of a different kind to the most 
playful of London wita Gay’s “ Newgate Pastoral ” of 
The Beggar's Opera (1728), in which the amusmg text of 
a burlesque farce was interspersed with songs'set to popular 
airs, caught the fancy of the town by this novel com- 
bination, and became the ancestor of a series of agreeable 
productions, none of which, however, have ever rivalled it 
in celebrity. Among these the pieces of J. Bickerstaff® 

(c. 1735-c. 1788) and of C. Dibdinio (1745-1814) may be 
signalized. The opera in England as elsewhere thus 
absorbed what vitahty remained to the pastoral drama, 
while to the ballet and the pantomime (whose glories in 
England began at Covent Garden in 1733, and to whose 
popularity even Garrick was obliged to defer) was left (iu 
the 18th century at ah events) the inheritance of the 
external attractions of the mask and the pageant 

In the face of such various rivalnes it is not strange that Comedy, 
comedy, instead of adhering to the narrow path which Bmleeque 
Steele and others had marked out for her, should have 
permitted herself some vagaries of her own. Gay’s example 
pointed the way to a fatally facile form of the comic m:t; 
and burlesque began to contribute its influence to the 
decline of comedy. In an age when party-government was 
severely straining the capabilities of its system, dramatic 
satire had not far to look for a source of effective season- 
ings. The audacity of H. Fielding (1707-1764), whose 
regular comedies (original or adapted) have secured no 
enduring remembrance, but whose love of parody was 
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afterwards to suggest to him the theme of the first of the 
novels which have made his name immortal, accoidingly 
ventured m two extravaganzas^ (so we should call them in 
these days) upon a larger admixture of political with 
TheLicen-j- literary and other satire, A third attempt^ (which never 
mg A.ct reached the stage) furnished the offended minister, Sir 
Eobert Walpole, with the desired occasion for placing a 
curb upon the licence of the theatre, such as had already 
been advocated by a representative of its old civic 
adversaries. The famous Act of 1737 asserted no new 
principle, but converted into legal power the customary 
authority hither exercised by the Lord Chamberlain (to 
wliom it had descended from the Master of the Eevek). 
The regular censorship which this Act established has not 
appreciably affected the literary progress of the English 
drama, and the objections which have been raised against 
it seem on candid consideration untenable. The liberty 
of the stage is a question differing m its conditions from 
tnat of the liberty of speech, in general, or even from that of 
the liberty of the press ; and occasional lapses of official 
judgment weigh ligbtly in the balance against the obvious 
advantages of a system which in a free country needs only 
the vigilance of public opinion to prevent its abuse The 
policy of the restraint which the Act of 1737 put upon 
the number of playhouses is a different, but has long 
become an obsolete, question. 

Comeaym Brought back into its accustomed grooves, English 
'the latter comedy seemed inclined to leave to farce the domain of 
18 th°^ ™ healthy ridicule, and to coalesce with domestic tragedy m 
century tli® attempt to make the stage a vehicle of home-spun 
didactic morality. Earce had now become a genuine 
Engbsh species, and has as such retained its vitality 
through all the subsequent fortunes of the stage , it was 
actively cultivated by Garrick as both actor and author, 
but the very best farce of this age is ascribed to clerical 
authorship.® S. Foote (1720-1761), whose comedies^ and 
farces are distinguished both by wit and by vaiiety of char- 
acters (though it was an absurd misapplication of a great 
name to cal him the English Aristophanes), introduced 
into comic acting the abuse of personal mimicry, for the 
exhibition of which he ingeniously invented a series of 
entertainments, the parents of a long progeny of imitations 
Meanwhile the domestic drama of the sentimental kind had 
achieved its greatest success in The Gamester of E. Moore 
(d, 1757) ; and sentimental comedy courted sympathetic 
applause in the works of A. Murphy (1727-1801), the 
single comedy of W. Whitehead® (1714-1785), and the 
earliest of H. Kelly® (171^1785). It cannot he said that 
this species was extmguished, as it is sometimes assumed 
to have been, by 0. Goldsmith (1728-1774) j but his 
admirable character-comedy of The Good-Natured Man, 
and his delightfully brisk and fresh She Stoops to Gosquer, 
after starthng critical propriety from its self-conceit, taught 
comedy no longer to fear being true to herself The most 
successful efforts of the elder G. Colman (1733-1794)^ had 
in them something of the spirit of genuine comedy, besides a 
finish which, however playwrights may shut their eyes to the 
fact, is one of the qualities which ensure a long life to a play. 
And in the mastei^ieees of E. B, Sheridan (c. 1752-1816) 
some of the happiest features of the comedy of Congreve 
were revived, together with its too uniform brilliancy of 
dialogue, but without its indecency of tone. The varnish 
of the age is indeed upon the style, and the hollowness of 
its morMifcy in much of the sentiment (even where that 
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sentiment is meant for the audience) of The Rivals and 
The School for Scandal , but in tact of construction, in 
distinctness of characters, and in pungency of social satire, 
they are to be ranked among the glories of English 
comedy. Something in Sheridan’s style, but quite without 
his brilliancy, is the most successful play ' of the unfor- 
tunate General Burgoyne (d. 1792) B. Cumberland 
(1732-1811), who too consciously endeavoured to excel 
both in sentimental morality and in comic characterization, 
in which he was devoid of depth, closes the list of authors 
of higher pretensions who wrote for the theatre. Like 
him, Mrs Cowley® (‘^Anna Matilda”) (1743-1809), 
T. Holcrofti® (1744-1809), and G Colman the younger 
(1762-1836), all writers of popular comedies, as well as 
the prolific J, O’Keefe (1746-1833), who contributed to 
nearly every species of the comic drama, survived into our 
century. To an earlier date belong the favourite burlesques 
of O’Keefe’s countryman K. O’Haia^® (d. 1782), good 
examples of a species the further history of which may be 
left aside. In the hands of at least one living wnter, J. B. 
Planch6, it has proved capable of satisfying a more refined 
taste than his successors have habitually consulted. 

The decline of dramatic composition of the higher class, 
perceptible m the history of the English theatre about the 
beginning of the 19th century, is attnbnted by Scott to the 
wearing out of the French model that had been so long 
wrought upon ; whEe, as he points out, the new impulse 
which was sought in the dramatic literature of Germany 
was derived from some of its worst, instead of from its 
noblest, productions— from Kotzebue rather than from 
Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. But the change which was 
coming over English hteratnre was in truth of a wider and 
deeper nature than it was possible for even one of its chief 
representatives to perceive. As that literature freed itself 
from the fetters so long worn by it as indispensable 
ornaments, and threw aside the veil which had so long 
obscured both the full glory of its past and the lofty 
capabilities of its future, it could not resort except tenta- 
tively to a form which like the dramatic is bound by a hun- 
dred bonds to the life of the age itself. Soon, the poems with 
which Scott and Byron, and the unrivalled prose fictions with 
which Scott both satisfied and stimulated the imaginative 
demands of the public, diverted the attention of the culti- 
vated classes from dramatic literature, which was unable 
to escape, with the light foot of verse or prose fiction, into 
“ the new, the romantic land.” Mew themes, new ideas, 
new forms occupied a new generation of writers and 
readers ; nor did the drama readily lend itself as a vessel 
mto which to pour so many fermenting elements. In 
Byron (1788-1824) the impressions produced upon a 
mind not less open to impulses from without than sub- 
jective in its way of recasting them, called forth a senes ot 
dramatic attempts betraying a more or less wilful ignorance 
oX the demands of dramatic compositions ; his beautifu. 
Manfred, partly suggested by Goethe’s Fanst, and his power 
ful Gain, have hiit the form of plays ; his tiagedies 
on Itahan historical subjects show some resemblance 
in their political rhetoric to the contemporary works 
of AHerij his Wemer is a hastily-dramatized sensation 
novel To Coleridge (1772-1834), who gave to English 
hteratnre a fine though inaccurate translation of SchiUer’a 
Wallenstein, the same poet’s Robbers (to which "Wordsworth’s 
only dramatic attempt, the Borderers, is likewise in- 
debted) had probably suggested the subject of his tragedy 
of Osorio, afterwards acted under the title of Remorse. Far 
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superior to this is his later drama of Zajtolyay a genuine 
homage to Shakespeare, out of the themes of two of 
whose plays it is gracefully wovea, Scott, who m his 
earlier days had translated Goethe’s Goiz von Berlich- 
^ ingen, gained no reputation by his own dramatic 
compositions. W. S. Landor (1775-1864), apart from 
those Imaginary Gonversaiiotu upon which he best 
loved to expend powers of observation and character- 
ization such as have been given to few dramatists, cast in 
a formally dramatic mould studies of character of which 
the value is far from being confined to their wealth 
in beauties of detail. Of these the magnificent, but m 
construction altogether undramatic, Count Jvdtan is the 
most noteworthy. Shelley’s (1792-1822) The Genci, on 
the other hand, is not only a poem of great beauty, but 
a drama of true power, abnormally revolting in its theme, 
hub singularly pure and delicate in treatment. A humbler 
niche in the temple of our dramatic literature belongs to 
some of the plays of C. E. Maturin^ (1782-1824), Sir T. K 
Talfourd^ (1795-1854), and Dean Milman^ (1791-1868) 
Divorced, except for moments, from the stage, English 
dramatic literature in its higher forms can in the present 
century no longer be regarded as a connected national 
growth, though it would be rash to deny that with the 
isolated efforts of individual poets future developments 
may connect themselves. Among living poets Sir H 
Taylor has perhaps approached nearest to the objective 
spirit and the fullness of style of the Elizabethan drama ; 
R. H. Home survives as a worthy representative of 
the modem Romantic school ; Matthew Arnold has 
the dignity of form of his classic models, Longfellow the 
graceful facihty of a mellow literary culture ; while 
R. Browning’s insight into the secrets of human character, 
and A, 0. Swinburne’s gift of passionate poetic speech, 
are true dramatic quahties. By his Hannihal J. Nichol 
has likewise made a noteworthy contribution to the higher 
literature of our drama. The latest English dramatic poet 
is Tennyson, whose homage to the national form of the his- 
toric drama may be hopefully interpreted as a promise 
of the future possibly awaiting it Far greater is the 
number of those English writers of the present century 
who, while seeking to preserve a connection between the 
demands of the stage and their dramatic productions, 
have addressed themselves to the theatrical rather than 
the literary public — since such a distinction must needs 
he drawn. The respect paid by her contemporaries to the 
modestly simple and judiciously concentrated efforts of 
Mrs Joanna Eaillie (1762-1851) entitles her to remem- 
brance m the annals of literature as well as those of the 
stage ; but it would be going too far to make a similar ex- 
ception in favour of the plays of Sheridan Knowles 
(1784-1862) or of the late Lord Lytton (1806-1 873). At 
the present day the theatre commands the services of many 
authors of talent, a few of whose most succMsful productions 
may peradventure be destined to survive the age which 
gave birth to them. But here, if anywhere, the task of 
selection must be left to time. 

Tjig The history of the Ikigliah stage in the present centmy 

modem has been one of gradual decline and decay, not (especially 
English at the present day) without prospects of recovery, of which 
a praiseworthy hopefulness is ever wiUmg to make the 
spects. *-^1® beginning of the century the greatest tragic 

actress of the English theatre, Mrs Siddons, had passed 
her prime ; and before its second decade had clos^, not 
only she (1812), but her brother John Kemble (1817), the 
representative of a grand style of acting upon which the 
present generation would hardly dare to lo^ had with- 
drawn from the boards. Mrs Siddons was soon foBowed 


into retirement by her successor Miss O’Neill (1819); 
while Kemble s brifiiaut later rival, Edmund Kean, an 
actor the intuitions of whose genius seem to have supplied, 
so far as intuition ever can supply, the absence of a steady 
self-culture, remained on the stage till his death in 1833. 
Young, Macready, and others handed down some of the 
traditions of the older school of acting to the very few who 
remain to suggest its semblance to the living generation. 
But even these — among whom a tribute of gratitude la 
specially due to Helen Faucit and S. Phelps — are now lost 
(or all but lost) as active members to the theatre, and 
they have left no school behmd them. The comic 
stage has been fortunate in an ampler aftergrowth, from 
generation to generation, of the successors of the old 
actors who hve for us in the reminiscences of Charles 
Lamb ; nor are the links all snapped which bind 
the humours of the present to those of the past. It 
is least of all in any spirit of depreciation that the 
efforts of the actors of our day, in any branch of the 
art, should be discussed. But it is right to point out 
that these efforts are carried on under conditions of a partly 
novel character, to which the actors are forced to submit. 
No art stands in greater need of the help of training, — an 
advantage with which the modem English actor is virtually 
obliged to dispeuse. No art stands in greater need of the 
relief of change in the subjects of its exercise, — but the 
modern English actor is made to look forward, as to the 
height of success, to playing the same character for three 
hundred nights. No art stands in greater need of the 
guidance of criticism, — ^but the modem English actor is too 
often left to criticise himself. Finally, none stands in 
greater need of the protection of self-respect, — ^but there are 
few theatres in England which are not from time to time 
degraded in deference to tastes which in earlier days not 
Puritan censors only would have called by a simpler 
name. 

The reaction against the theatre, which set in with the 
spread of the religious movement at the close of the last 
century, had the natural effect of lowering instead of raising 
its tone and manners, as well as those of the literature 
des^ned to supply its immediate demands. With the 
growth of that enlightenment which is insep.arahle from 
tolerance, this reaction seems to he giving place to a 
counter-reaction ; while on the other hand, a larger section 
of the educated classes have begun to take an interest in 
the progress of the national drama, and the world of 
fashion is condescending to follow the impulse. Dramatic 
criticism, too — a branch of English literature to which 
from the days of Steele to those of Hazlitt so many 
writers of mark were ready to devote their efforts, but 
which had more recently often fallen into hands either 
unequal to the task or disdainful of it —seems here and 
there awakening to a sense of its higher duties. But all 
this will not permanently recover the stage for its higher 
tasks, or reunite to it a living dramatic literature, 
unless an object of serious moment for the future of 
the nation is pursued in a serious spirit, and unless it is 
thought worth while to devise means suited to this end. 
In a word, so long aa there is no national theatre which, 
removed above the conditions of a commercial speculation, 
can cultivate the art to which it is dedicated for the sake 
of that art itself, the future of the English drama will be at 
the mercy of the likings of London, and of the adoption of 
those likmgs by the London which is not London, and by 
ihe “ provinces,” as in theatrical matters tiiey are only too 
appropriately called. The tune may come when it wJl be 
recognized that the progress and culture of a people depend 
upon its diversions as well as upon its occupations , and 
that the interests of a national art are not unworthy the 
soUcitude of thoughtful statesmen. 
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Ths history of the GermaIv drama differs widely from that 
Deama Quj. though a close contact is observahle between 
them at an early point, and again at relatively recent 
points, in their annals. The dramatic literature of 
Germany, though in its beginnings intimately connected 
with the great national movement of the Reformation, soon 
devoted its efforts to a sterile imitation of foreign models ; 
while the popular stage, persistently suiting itself to a 
robust but gross taste, likewise largely due to the 
influence of foreign examples, seemed destined to a hope- 
less decay The literary and the acted drama were thus 
estranged from one another during a penod of extraordinary 
length ; nor was it till the middle of the 18th century that, 
with the opening of a more hopeful era for the life and 
literature of the nation, the reunion of dramatic literature 
and the stage began to accomplish itself. Before the end 
of the same century the progres.s of the Germah drama in 
its turn began to influence that of other nations, and by 
the widely comprehensive character of its literature, 
as well as by the activity of its stage, to invite a steadily 
increasing interest, 

Itt Towards the close of the Middle Ages, as has been seen, 

^>«humigs dramatic performances had in Germany as in England 
largely fallen into the hands of the civic guilds, and the 
composition of plays was more especially ciJtivated by the 
mster-mgen of Nuremberg and other towns. Thus, while 
the scholars of the German Renaissance, who so largely 
became the agents of the Reformation, eagerly dramatized, 
both in the Latin and the native tongue, the narratives of 
the Bible, and sought to suit the scholastic drama to the 
demands of the times (P. Rebhuii,^ a protegee of Luther, 
standing foremost among those religious dramatists), it was 
under the influence of the Reformation also, and of the 
impulse given by Luther and others to the use of High 
Hm German as the popular literary tongue, that Hans Sachs, 

I the immortal shoemaker of Nuremberg, seemed destined to 

become the father of the popular German drama. In bis 
plays, ‘'spiritual,” secular,” and Fastnaciifssp>iele alike, the 
interest indeed lies in the dialogue rather than in the 
action, nor do they display any attempt at development 
of character. In their subjects, whether derived from 
Scripture, or from popular legend and fiction, ^ there is no 
novelty, and m their treatment no originality. But the 
healthy vigour and fresh humour of this marvellously 
fertile author, and his innate sympathy with the views and 
sentiments of the burgher class to which he belonged, were 
elements of genuine promise— a promise which the event 
was signally to disappoint Though the manner of Hans 
Sachs found a few Mowers, and is recognizable in the 
German popular drama even of the beginning of the ITth 
century, the literature of the Reformation, of which his 
works may claim to fonn part, was soon absorbed in 
labours of a very different kind. The stage, after admit- 
ting novelties introduced from Italy or funder Jesuit 
supervision) from Spain, was subjected to another and 
The enduring influence. Among the foreign actors of various 
nations who flitted through the innumerable courts of the 
comedians, ^ temporary home there, special pro- 

minence was acq^dred, towards the close of the 16th and 
in the early years of the ITth century, by the “English 
comedians,” who appeared at Cassel, Wolfenbiittel, Berlin, 
Dresden, Cologne, &e. Through these players a number 
of early English dramas found their way mto Germany, 
where they were performed in more or less imperfect 
versions, and called forth imitations by native authors 
Duke Henry Julius of Brunswick-Luneburg® (1564:-1613) 

^ Susanna (GeutUches Spid) (1536), &c. 
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and Jacob Ayrer (a citizen of Nuremberg, where he died, 
160o)repreaeut the endeavours of the early German drama 
to suit Its still uncouth forms to themes suggested by 
English examples , and in their works, and in those of con- 
temporary playwrights, reappears no small part of what 
we may conclude to have been the “ English comedians’ ” 
repertoire^ (The converse influence of German themes 
brought home vvith them by the English actors, or set in 
motion by their strolling ubiquity, cannot have been 
equal in extent, though Shakespeare himself may have 
derived the idea of one of his plots® from such a source ) 

But though welcome to both princes and people, the exer- 
tions of these foieign comedians, and of the native imitators 
who soon arose intheearhsst professional companiesof actors 
known in Germany, instead of bringing about a union 
between the stage and literature, led to a directly opposite 
result The popularity of these strollers was owing partly 
to the (very real) blood and other horrors with which their 
performances were deluged, partly to the buffoonery with 
which they seasoned, and the various tncks and feats with 
which they diversified them The representatives of the 
English clowns had learnt much on their way from their 
brethren in the Netherlands, where in this period the art 
of grotesque actmg greatly flourished. Nor were the aids 
of other arts neglected, — to this day in Germany professors 
of the “ equestrian drama ” are known by the popular 
appellation of “ English riders " From these true descend- 
ants of the mimes, then, the professional actors in Germany 
inherited a variety of tricks and traditions; and soon 
the favourite figures of the popuHr comic stage became 
conventional, and were stereotyped by the use of 
masks. Among these, an acknowledged supremacy 
was acquired by the native Sans Wwst (Jack Pud- 
ding)— of whose name Luther disavowed the inven- 
tion, and who is known already to Hans Sachs — the 
privileged buffoon, and for a long series of generations 
the real lord and master, of the German stage. If that Separation 
stage, with its grossness and ribaldry, seemed likely to between 
become permanently estranged from the tastes 
sympathies of the educated classes, the fault was by no lateratnre, 
means entirely its own and that of its patron the populace. 

The times were evil times for a national effort of any kind , 
and poetic literature was in all its branches passing into 
the hands of seholam who were often pedants, and whose 
language was a jargon of learned affectations. Thus things 
continued, till the awful visitation of the Thirty Tears’ 

War cast a general blight upon the nation, and the tradi- 
tions of the popular theatre were left to the guardianship 
of the marionettes 

When, in the midst of that war, German poets once more The 
began to essay the dramatic form, the national drama was literary 
left outside theirrange of vision, M. Opitz (1597-1639), f 
who holds an honoured place in the history of the German cmtey. 
language and literature, in this branch of his labours con- 
tented himself with translations of classical dramas and of 
Italian pastorals— among the latter one of Rinuccini’s 
Saplvue, with, which the history of the opera in Germany 
begins, A. Gryphius (1616-1664), though as a comic 
dramatist lacking neither vigour nor variety, and acquainted 
with Shakespearian® as well as Latin and Italian examples, 
chiefly devoted himself to the imitation of Latin, earlier 
French, and Dutch tragedy, the rhetorical dialogue of 
which he effectively reproduced in the Alexandrine 
metre. Neither the turgid dramas of I). C. von Lohen- 
stein (1665-1684), for whose Cleopatra the honour 
of having been the first German tragedy has been 
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recently claimed, nor even the healthier comedies of Chr. 
Weise (1642-1708) were brought upon the stage, while 
the religious plays of J. Klay (1616-1656) are mere recita- 
tions connected with the Italian growth of the oratorio. 
The frigid allegories commemorative of contemporary 
events, with which the learned from time to time supplied 
the theatre, and the pastoral dramas with which the idyllic 
poets of I7aremberg~“the shepherds of the Pegnitz”— after 
the close of the war gratified the peaceful longings of their 
fellow'-citizens, weie alike mere scholastic effiirts. These 
indeed continued in the universities and gt/mnasia to keep 
alive the love of both dramatic composition and dramatic 
representation, and to encourage the theatrical taste which 
led so many students into the professional companies. But 
neither these dramatic exercises nor the ludi Cassarei m 
which the Jesuits at Vienna revived the pomp and 
pageantry, and the mixture of classical and Christian 
symbolism, of the Italian Eenaissance, had any influence 
upon the progress of the popular drama. 

The history of the German stage remains to about the 
second decennium of the 18th century one of the most 
melancholy, as it is in its way one of the most instructive, 
chapters of theatrical history. Ignored by the world of 
letters, the actors in return deliberately sought to 
emancipate their art from all dependence upon literary 
material. Improvisation reigned supreme, not only in 
farce, where Hans Wurstf with the aid of Italian examples, 
never ceased to charm his public, but in the serious drama 
likewise (in which, however, he also played his part) 
in those Eaujpt- und Staatsaciionen (high-matter-of*state- 
dramas), the plots of which were taken from the old stores 
of the English comedians, from the religious drama and its 
sources, and from the profane history of all times. The 
hero of this period is “ilagister” J. Velthen, who at the head 
of a company of players for a time entered the service of the 
Saxon court, and by producing comedies of Molifere and 
other writers sought to restrain the licence which he had 
himself carried beyond all earlier precedent, but who had 
to fall back into the old ways and the old hie. His career 
exhibits the climax of the efforts of the art of acting to 
stand alone; after his death (c, 1693) chaos ensues. The 
strolling companies, which now included actresses, con- 
tinued to foster the popular love of the stage, and even 
under its most degraded form to uphold, its national 
character against the rivalry of the opera, and that of the 
Italian commedia deWarte. From the latter was borrowed 
Harlequin, with whom Hans Wurst was blended, and who 
became a standing figure in every kind of popular play. 
He established his rde more especially at Vienna, where 
from about 1712 the first permanent German theatre was 
maintained But for the actors in general there was little 
permanence , and amidst miseries of all sorts, and under 
the growing ban of clerical intolerance, the popular stage 
seemed destined to hopeless decay. 

The first endeavours to reform what had thus apparently 
passed beyond all reach of recovery were neither wholly 
nor generally successful , but this does not diminish the 
honour due to two names which should never be mentioned 
without respect in connection with the history of the 
drama, Friderica Caroline Heuber’s (1690-1760) bio- 
graphy is the story of a long-continued effort which, not- 
withstanding errors and weaknesses, and though, so far as 
her personal fortunes were concerned, it ended in failure, 
may almost be described as heroic. As directress of a 
company of actors which from 1727 had its headquarters 
at Leipsic (hence the new school of acting is called the 
Leipsic school), she resolved to put an end to the form- 
lessness of the existing stage, to separate tragedy and 
comedy, and to extinguish Harlequin. In this cfudeavour 
she was supported by the Leipsic professor J. Chr. 
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Gottsched (1672-1766), who induced her to establish 
French tragedy and comedy as the sole models of the 
regular drama. Literature and the stage thus for the first 
time joined hands, and no temporary mischance or personal 
misunderstanding can obscure the enduring significance of 
the union, Hot only were the abuses of a century swept 
away from a representative theatre, but a large number of 
literary works, designed for the stage, were produced on it. 

It is true that they were but versions or imitations from 
the French (or in the case of Gottsched’s Dying Cato from 
the French and English),^ and that at the moment of the 
regeneration of the German drama new fetters were thus 
imposed upon it, and upon the art of acting at the same 
time. But the impulse had been given, and the beginning 
made. On the one hand men of letters began to subject 
their dramatic compositions to the test of performance; 
the tragedies and comedies of J. E Schlegel (1718-1749), 
the artificial and sentimental comedies of Chr. P. Gellert 
(1715-1769) and others, together with the vigorous 
popular comedies of the Danish dramatist Holberg, were 
brought into competition with translations from the French. 

On the other hand, the Leipsic school exercised a con- 
tinuous effect upon the progress of the art ofc acting, and 
before long the Garrick of Germany, C. Eckhof ( 1720 -Eckhof 
1778), began a career, outwardly far humbler than that 
of the great English actor, but which made his art a fit 
subject for the critical study of scholars, and his profession 
one for the equal esteem of honourable men 

Among the authors contributing to Mme. Heuher’s itssing. 
Leipsic enterprise had been a young student destined to 
complete, after a very different faskion and with very 
different aims, the work wbch she and Gottsched had 
begun. The critical genius of G. E. Lessing (1729-1781) 
is peerless in its comprehensiveness, as in its keenness and 
depth ; but if there was any branch of literature and art 
wMch by study and practice he made pre-eminently has own, 
it was that of the drama. As bearing upon the progress 
of the German theatre, his services to its literature, both 
critical and creative, can only be described as inestimabla 
The ffamburgische Dramaturgie, a series of criticisms of 
plays and (in its earlier numbers) of actors, was undertaken 
in furtherance of the attempt to establish at Hamburg the 
first national German theatre (1767-9). This alone 
would invest these papers with a high significance ; for 
though the theatrical enterprise proved abortive, yet it 
established the principle upon which the future of the 
theatre in all countries depends, that for the dramatic art 
the immediate theatrical public is no sufficient court of 
appeal. But the direct effect of the Dramaturgie was to 
complete the task Lessing had in previous writmgs begun, 
and to overthrow the domimon of the arbitrary French 
rules and the French models established by Gottsched. 
Lessing vindicated its real laws to the drama, made clear 
the difference between the Greeks and their would-be 
reprraentatives, and established the claims of Shakespeare as 
the modem master of both tragedy and comedy. His own 
dramatic productmly was cautious, tentative, progressive. 

His first step was, by his Miss Bara Sampson (1755), to 
opprae the realism of the English domestic drama to tie 
ar^ciality of the accepted French models, in the forms 
of which Chr, F. Weisse (1726-1804) was seeking to 
treat the subjects of Shakespearian plays,® Then, in las 
Mvnm von Barnhelm (1767) he essayed a national comedy 
drawn from real life, and appealing to patriots sentiments 
as well as to broad human sympathies, written in prose (like 
Miss Sara Sampson), but in formholtoig a judicdoua mean 
between French and English exampl®. 

The note sounded by the cciticisniB of Lessing met with a 
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£nt.rt3 of ready response, and the productivity displayed by the nascent 
tUe theatre (dramatic literature of Germany is astonishing both in the 
Lterature efforts inspired by his teachings and in those which con- 
tinued to controvert, or which aspired to transcend, them. 
On the stage, Harlequin and his surroundings proved by 
no means easy to suppress, more especially at Vienna, the 
chosen home of frivolous amusement ; but even here a 
reform was gradually effected, and, under the intelligent 
rule of the emperor Joseph II., a national stage grew into 
being. The mantle of Eckhof fell upon the shoulders of his 
e^er younger rival, F L. Schroder (1743-1816), who was 
the first to domesticate Shakespeare upon the German stage. 
In dramatic literature few of Lessing’s earlier contemporaries 
produced any works of permanent value, unless the reli^- 
ons dramas of F. G. Klopstock (1724-1803)— a species in 
which he had been preceded by J J. Bodmer (1698-1783) 
— and the patriotic Bardieiten of the same author be 
ezcepted. S. Gessner (1730-1787), J. W. L. Gleim (1719- 
1803), and G. K. Pfeffel (173S-1809) composed pastoral 
plays. But a far more potent stimulus prompted the 
efforts of the younger generation. The translation of 
Shakespeare, begun in 1762 by 0, M. Wieland (1733-1813), 
whose own plays possess no special significance, and com- 
pleted in 1775 by Eschenburg, which furnished the test for 
many of Lessing’s criticisms, helps to mark an epoch in 
German literature. Under the mfiuence of Shakespeare, or 
of their conceptions of his genius, arose a youthful group 
of writers who, while worshipping their idol as the repre- 
sentative of nature, display^ but slight anxiety to 
harmonize their imitations of him with the demands of art. 
The notorious UgoUno of H. W. von Gerstenherg (1737- 
1823) seemed a premomfcory sign that the coming flood might 
make -a circular motion hack to the extravagances and 
horrors of the old popular stage ; and it was with a sense 
of this danger in prospect that Lessing in his third import- 
ant drama, the prose ii&geijBmilia Galotti (1772), set the 
example of a work of incomparable nicety in its adaptation 
of means to end. But successful as at proved, it could not 
stay the excesses of the Sturm und Drang period which 
now set in. Lessing’s last drama, Nathan the Wzse (1779), 
was nob measured to the standard of the contemporary 
stage, but it was to exercise its influence m the progress of 
time, — not only through causing a reaction in tragedy from 
prose to blank verse (first essayed in Brawe’s Bnitm, 
1770), but through ennobhng and elevating by its moral 
and intellectual grandeur the branch of hterature to 
which in form it belongs. 

The Meanwhile the young geniuses of the Stum und Drang 

Starm had gone forth, as worshippers rather than followers of 
und Drang Shakespeare, to conquer new worlds. The name of 
this group of writers, more remarkable for their 
collective significance than for their individual achieve- 
ments, was derived from a drama by one of the most 
prolific of their number, M, F, von Klingeri (1762- 
1801) J other members of the fraternity were J. A. 
Leisewiti* (1752-1806), M. E, Lenz® (1750-1792), and F. 
MhHeas^the “painter" (1750-1825). The youthful gemus of 
the greatest of German poets was itself under the influences 
of this period, when it produced the first of its master- 
pieces. But Goethe’s Gatz von Berlichmgen (1773), both 
by the choice and treatment of its national theme, and by 
the incomparable freshness and originahty of its style, 
holds a position of its own in German dramatic literature. 
Though its defiant irregularity of form prevented its com- 
plete success upon the stage, yet its influence is far from 
being represented by the series of mostly feeble imitations 
to which it gave rise. The Eitterdramen (plays of chivalry) 
had their day like similar fashions in drama or romance ; 

^Ih6ZvnRmge{The Twm); Jhe Soldatm, &c. ^Julmvon Tarent 
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but the permanent effect of Goiz was to have crushed with 
an iron hand the last remnants of theatrical conventionality 
(those of costume and scenery included), and to have extin- 
guished with them the lingering respect for rules and tradi- 
tions of dramatic composition which even Lessing had 
treated with consideration. Its highest significance, how- 
ever, lies in its having been the first great dramatic work 
of a great national poet, and having definitively associated 
the national drama with the poetic glories of the national 
Hterature. 

Thus in the classical period of that literature, of which. Goetlie. 
Goethe and Schiller were the ruling stars, the drama had a 
full share of the loftiest of its achievements. Of these, 
the dramatic works of Goethe vary so widely in form and 
character, and connect themselves so intimately with the 
different phases of the development of his own self deter- 
mined poetic gemus, that it was impossible for auy of them 
to become the starting-points of any general growths in the 
history of the German drama. His way of composition 
was, moreover, so peculiar to himself — conception often 
preceding execution by many years, part being added to 
part under the influence of new sentiments and ideas and 
views of art, flexibly followed by changes of form — that 
the history of his dramas cannot be severed from his general 
poetic and personal biography His Claingo and Stella, 
which succeeded Gotz, are domestic dramas m prose j but 
neither by these, nor by the series of charming pastorals 
and operas which he composed for the Weimar court, could 
any influence he exercised upon the progress of the national 
drama. In the first conception of his Fmst, he had indeed 
sought the suggestion of his theme partly in popular legend, 
partly in a domestic motive familiar to the authors of the 
Stum und Drang (the story of Gretchen) ; the later addi- 
tions to the First Fart, and the Second Part generally, are 
the results of metaphysical and critical studies and medita- 
tions belonging to wholly different spheres of thought and 
experience. The dramatic unity of the whole is thus, at 
the most, external only , and the standard of judgment to 
be applied to this wondrous poem is not one of dramatic 
criticism. Fgrmnt, onginally designed as a companion 
to Qots, was not completed till many years later , 
there are few dramas more effective m parts, but the idea 
of a historic play is lost in the elaboration of the most 
graceful of lore episodes. In Iphigenia and Tasso, 

Goethe exhibited the perfection of form of which his 
classical period had enabled him to acquire the mastery ; 
but the sphere of the action of the former (perfect though 
it is as a dramatic action), and the nature of that of the 
latter, are equally remote from the demands of the popular 
stage Schiller’s gemus, unlike Goethe’s, was naturally gcluiier. 
and consistently suited to the claims of the theatre. His 
juvenile works, The Bobbers, Fiesco, Kabale und Liebe 
[Intrigue and Love), vibrating under the influence of an 
age of social revolution, mingled m their prose form the 
truthful expression of passion with no small element of 
extravagance But with true insight into the demands of 
his art, and with unequalled single-mindedness and self- 
devotion to it, Schiller gradually emancipated himself from 
Ms earHer style; and with his earliest tragedy in verse, 

Dan Garlos, the first period of Ms dramatic authorship 
ends, and the promise of the second announces itself. The 
works wMch belong to this — ^from the Wallenstein trilogy 
to Tell — are the acknowledged master-pieces of the German 
poetic drama, treating historic themes reconstructed by 
conscious dramatic workmanship, and clothing their dia- 
logue in a noble vestment of rhetorical verse. In one of 
these. The Bride of Messina, Schiller attempted a new use 
of the chorus of Greek tragedy ; hut the endeavour was 
a splendid error, and destined to exercise no lasting efiect. 

Schiller’s later dramas gradually conquered the stage, 
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rhe over which his juvenile works had triumphantly passed, 

popa' r Qjj which his Don Carlos had met with a cold welcome. 
For a long time, however, its favourites were authors of a 
vary different order, who suited themselves to the demands 
of a public little concerned with the literary progress of 
the drama. After popular tastes had oscillated between 
the imitators of Gotz and those of Emilia Galotli, they 
entered into a more settled phase as the establishment of 
standing theatres at the courts and in the large towns 
increased the demand for good “acting” plays. Famous 
actors, such as Schroder and A. W. Iffiand (1759-1814-), 
sought by translations or compositions of their own to 
meet the popular likings, which largely took the direction 
of that irrepressible favourite of theatrical audiences, the 
sentimental domestic drama But the most successful 
purveyor of such wares was an author who, though not 
himself an actor, understood the theatre with professional 
instinct,— A. von Kotzebue (1761-1819), His productivity 
ranged from the domestic drama and comedy of all kinds 
to attempts to rival Schiller and Shakespeare in verse ; and 
though his popularity (which ultimately proved his doom) 
brought upon him the bitterest attaclm of the Komantic 
school and other literary authorities, his self-conceit is not 
astonishing, and it seems time to say that there is some 
exaggeration in the contempt which Iim been lavished upon 
him by posterity. Nor should it be forgotten that Gennan 
literature had hitherto failed to furnish the comic stage 
with any successors to Minna von Bamhelm, for Goethe’s 
efforts to dramatize characteristic events or figures of the 
Eevolutionary age^ must he dismissed as failures, not from 
a theatrical point of view only. The joint efforts of Goethe 
and Schdler for the Weimar stage, important in many 
respects for the history of the Gennan drama, at the same 
time reveal the want of a national dramatic Uteiature 
safilcient to supply the needs of a theatre endeavonnng to 
satisfy the demands of art 

5 Meanwhile the so-called Komantic school of German 

literature was likewise banning to extend its labours to 
original dramatic composition. From the universality of 
sympathies proclaimed by this school, to whose leaders 
Germany owed its classical translation of Shakespeare,® and 
an introduction to the dramatic literatures of so many ages 
and nations,® a variety of new dramatic impulse might be 
expected; while much might be hoped for the futuieof 
the national drama (especially in its mixed and comic 
species) from the alliance between poetry and real life 
which they preached, and which some of them sought 
personally to exemplify. But in practice universality pre- 
sented itself as peculiarity or even as eccentacity , and in 
the end the divorce between poetry and real life was 
announced as authoritatively as their union had been 
Outside this school, the youthful talent of Th. Komer 
(1791-1813), whose early promise as a dramatist* might 
perhaps have ripened into a fulness enabling him not 
unworthily to occupy the seat left vacant by his father’s 
friend Schiller, was extinguished by a patriotic death. The 
efforts of M, von Collin (1776-1823) in the direction of the 
historical drama remained isolated attempts. But of the 
leaders of the Komantic school, A. W. (1767-1845)® and 
F. von Schlegel® (1772-1829), contented themselves with 
frigid classicSiti^ ; and L. Tieck (1772-1855), in the 
strange alembic of his Fhantam, melted legend and fairy- 
tale, novel and drama,’’ poetry and satire, into a compound, 
enjoyable indeed, but hardly so in its entirety, or in many 
of its parts, to any but the Hterary mind, F. de la Motte- 

^ Der QnossTcapUa (CagHostro); Der BS^gergmeral. ' 

2 A. W. Schl^el and TiecA’s (1797-1833). 

® A. W S , Lectures on LramaUc Art and LUerature, Sus. 

* &C. ^ Zon * AUumos. 

’’ Kaiser Octamaniis; Ler Gesiie/elie Eater (Puss in Boots), &c. 
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Fouqne (1777-1843) infused a spirit of poetry into the 
chivalry drama. Clemens Brentano (1777-1842) was al^ter 
fantastic dramatist unsuited to the stage. Here a feeble 
outgrowth of the romanticists, the “ destiny dramatists ” Z, 

Werner® (1768-1823), A. Mullner^ (1774-1829), and C. E. 

V Houwald^® (1778-1845), achieved a temporaiy/Mrors ; 
and it was with an attempt in the same direction^* that the 
Austrian dramatist F. Grillparzer (1791-1871) began his 
long career. He is assuredly what he pronounced himself 
to be, the foremost of the later dramatic poets of Germany, 
unless that tnbute be paid to the genius of H. von Kleist 
(1776-1811), who in his short life produced besides other 
works a romantic drama*® and a rustic comedy*® of genuine 
merit, and an historical tragedy of singular originality and 
power.** Grillparzer’s long series of plays includes poetic 
dramas on classical themes*® and historical subjects from 
Austrian history.*® The Komantic school, which through 
Tieck had satirized the drama of the bourgeoisie and its 
offshoots, was in its turn satirized by A Count von Platen- 
HaUermimde’s (1796-1835) admirable imitations of Aristo- 
phamc comedy.*’ Among the obj ecLs of his banter were the 
popular play-wrightE Kaupach,andK. Immermaun(1796- 
1840), a true poet, who is, however, less generally remem- 
bered as a dramatist. F. Hebbel*® (1813-1863) is justly 
ranked high among the foremost later dramatic poets of his 
countiy, few of whom equal him in intensity. Other names 
of literary mark are those of Clir D, Grabbe (1801-1836), 

J. Mosen (1803-1867), 0 Ludwig (1813-1865), and “F. 

Halm” (1806-1 871), and, among living WTiters, K. Gutzkow, 

G Freytag, and H. Laube. The last of these names recalls The 
in one of their most noteworthy examples the long-continued Gennan 
and systematic efforts which have raised the modern German j-nj 
stage to the position at present occupied by it among the 
theatres of Europe These efforts have not been confined 
to fostering the art of acting in a succession of eminent re- 
presentatives, among whom the sons of L, Devrient in 
various ways acquired a reputation worthy of their name, 
and B. Dawison was accounted the equal of the mcsb bril- 
liant of the brotherhood, or to maintaining as intimate a ‘ 
relation as possible between the stage and literatura 
HappEy contrasting with other countries by the number 
and variety of its centres of intellectual life — rivals in 
artistic effort even where political or social rivalry is out of 
the question— Germany has not only cherished its own 
national drama, but with a catholicify of taste, aided by 
the powers of a language admirably adapted for trans- 
lation, has opened its theatre to the dramatic master- 
pieces of other nations also, and more especially of our 
own. The German theatre has its weak points, and has 
not maintained itself wholly free from vicious influences; 
but upon the whole its efforts are on a level with the 
demands of the national culture, and in harmony with 
the breadth and variety of the national intell^nce. No 
other stage furnishes the same opportunities for the 
study of dramatic literature. 

With this summary of the history of the German drama 
it is necessary to close this survey. To be even nominally 
complete, it would have had to take into account the 
fortunes of more than one other modern European drama. Dutch 
Among these the Dutch isinterestmg both in its beginningB, 

* JPer 24 Febrvar, ® Ihe ScMd 

w JDas BM {Tha Picture). Die ATmfrau Ancestress). 

** Z)(ts KStSvihm {Rate) rm Bedbrorm, 

“ Der Zerimchme Krug {The Brolcm Pitcher). 

** ZVmw Friedrich mi Embwrg. ** Sc^ho, dfedea, &c. 

« KJimg Ottoka/s GBlck md Mnde [Fortm and Fall); Der Bru^ 
denmst {Fraternal Feud) in Edbsherg. 

Die Zerbrochene Qdbd {The Brohen Fork) ; Der BmmUisrdte 
(Edipus. 

“ Die Nibdungm, Judith, ita. 
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wMct resemble those of the German — the influence of the 
so-called chambers of the udenjlcers (rhetoricians), from the 
early years of the 15 th century onwards, resemblmg that 
of the master-singers of contemporary Germany. The 
earliest of their efforts, which so effectively tempered the 
despotism of both church and state, seem to have been of 
a dramatic kind , and a manifold variety of allegories, 
moralities, and comic entertainments {esbatemenien, or 
comedies, Muiteii and factieii or farces) enhanced the 
attractions of those popular pageants in which the Nether- 
lands surpassed all other countries of the North. The art 
of acting flounsbed in the Low Countnes even during the 
fouhies of the great revolt j but the birth of the regular 
drama was delayed till the advent of quieter times Dutch 
dramatic literature begins, under the influence of the 
classical studies cherished in the seats of learning founded 
before and after the close of the war, vith the classical 
tragedies of S. Koster (c, 15S5-C. 1650) The romantic 
dramas and farces of Gerbrand Bredero and the tragedies 
of Eooft belong to the same period ; but its foremost 
dramatic poet was J. van den Yondel (1587-1659), who 
from an imitation of classical models passed to more 
original forms of dramatic composition, including a 
patnotic play ^ and a dramatic treatment of part of what 
was to form the theme of Paradise Lost. But Vondel had 
no successor of equal mark The older form of Dutch 
tragedy — in which the chorus still appeared — was, especially 
under the influence of the critic A. Pels, exchanged for a 
close imitation of the French models, Corneille and Racine , 
nor was the attempt to create a national comedy successful 
Thus no national Dutch drama was permanently called 
into life. Still more decidedly the dramatic literature of 
Scandi- the SCANDINAVIAN peoples springs from foreign growths , 
drama Denmark, where the beginnings of the drama in the 

^ plays of the schoolmaster Chr. Hansen recall the mixture 
of religious and farcical elements in contemporary German 
efforts, at a later date produced a comic dramatist of 
thorough originality and of a wholly national cast. L 
Haiberg Holherg (1684-1754), one of the most noteworthy comic 
poets of modern literature, not only marks an epoch in the 
dramatic literature of his native land, but he contributed to 
overthrow the trivialities of the German stage in its worst 
period, which he satirized with merciless humour, ^ and 
set an example, never surpassed, of a series of comedies^ 
deriving their types from popular life aud ridiculing with 

^ Gyslyrecht van JSmtel. ^ Ulysses of Illmca. 

® Politiaan-Timnanj Jean de France or Sans Fransm, The 
Lying-In, kc 
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healthy directness those vices and follies which are the 
proper theme of the most widely effective species of the 
comic drama Among his followers P. A. Heiberg (1758- 
1860) is specially noted Under the influence of the 
Romantic school, whose influence has nowhere proved so 
long-lived as in the Scandinavian north, A. Oehlenschlager 
(1779-1850) began a new era of Danish literature. His 
productivity, which belongs partly to his native and partly 
to German literary history, turned from foreign* to native 
themes , and other writers followed him in his endeavours 
to revive the figures of Northern heroic legend. The 
reaction recently observable in Danish literary criticism 
against the supremacy of the Romantic school may be 
expected to produce results m the drama, in the direction 
perhaps of those already attested by the success of two 
living Norwegian dramatists, H. Ibsen and Bjornsteme 
Bjornson 

Lastly, the history of the Russian drama, which in its 
earliest or rehgious form is stated to have been introduced 
from Poland (early in the 12th century), is in its later 
forms an outgiowth of Western civilization. A species of 
popular puppet-show called vertep, which about the middle 
J of the 17th century began to treat secular and popular 
i themes, had helped to foster the dramatic taste of the 
' people , but the Russian regular drama characteristically 
enough had its origin in the cadet corps at St Petersburg, 
a pupil of which, A. Sumarokoff (1718-1777), is regarded 
as the founder of the modern Russian theatre. As a 
tragic poet he seems to have imitated Racine and Voltaiie, 
though treating themes from the national history, among 
others the famous dramatic subject of the False Demetrius. 
He also translated Hamlet. As a comic dramatist he is 
stated to have been less popular than as a tragedian ; yet 
it is in comedy that he would seem to have had the most 
noteworthy successors. Among these it is impossible to 
pass by the empress Catharine 11. (1729-1796), whose 
comedies seem to have been satirical sketches of the foUies 
and foibles of her subjects, and who in one comedy as 
well as in a tragedy had the courage to imitate Shake- 
speare Comedy aiming at social satire has continued to 
flourish in Russia to the present day, and possesses (or 
recently possessed) a representative of mark in A N 
Ostrovsky of Moscow. The church is stringently pro- 
tected against the satire of the stage in the dominions of 
the Czar, but in all other directions except one considerable 
licence appears to he allowed to the drama, (a. w. w.) 


* Aladdin j Correggw 


DEAMBURG, a town of Prussia, at the head of a circle 
in the government of Koslin, about fifty miles east of Stet- 
tin It occupies both banks of the River Drage, a sub- 
tributary of the Oder, is inclosed by walls and defended 
by a fort, contains a hospital and vanous administrative 
offices, and carries on cotton and woollen weaving, tannmg, 
brewing, and distilling. Population m 1876, 5625 
DRAMMEN, a town in the amt of Buskerud, m Norway, 
is situated at the northern end of the Dranimen fiord, a 
western arm of Christiania fiord, at the mouth of the 
Dramselv It consists of the three places Bragernas or 
Bragnas, Strdmso, and the port Tangen, the first on the 
north, and the other two on the south side of the river. 
The greater part of the town has been rebuilt since the 
conflagrations of 1866 and 1870. The principal industrial 
establishments are oil, cotton, and tobacco factories, 
breweries, tanneries, sawmills, and iron foundries. An 
active trade in wood, pitch, and iron is carried on. The 
population at the end of December 1875 was 18,838. 


DRAUGHTS, a game of unknown origin. Some con- 
sider it to be a very old game, but Strutt (Sports and 
Pastimes) calls it a “ modern invention.*’ It is not men- 
tioned in the older editionp of the Academie des Jeiuc, nor 
in the Compleat Gamester, so, if an old game, it was not 
formerly an important one. As early as 1668 M Mallet 
published a treatise on draughts, at Paris, aud the game 
was played in Europe at least a century earher. The 
Romans played a s imil ar game called latrunculi, the men 
moving diagonally, capturing by leaping over, and obtain- 
ing superior power when they arrived at the furthest row 
of squares. The board, however, consisted of only sixteen 
squares. It is believed that ttco-ctoi among the Greeks was 
a similar game with a central space “called the sacred 
barrier and representations of a kind of draught game 
are frequently found on the monuments of the ancient Egyp- 
tians (WiUrinson). 

Draughts is played by two persons. A board (see 
diagram) is required, and twenty-four men — twelve whit® 


Russian 
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and twelve biack — wiiicb at etarting are disposed on the 
board as in the diagram. Lither the white or black 
squares may be played on (the latter being now more 
usual). If the black squares are Used the board must be 


placed with a black square in the left hand corner , if tbe 
white squares are used, it is placed as in diagram. 

The game is played by moving a man, one square at a 
time, along the diagonal to the nght or left. Thus a man 
placed on square 18 in diagram can move to 15 or 14. 
Each player moves alternately, the first move being decided 
by lot. 

As soon as a man is moved on the square adjacent to an 
opponent’s man, and there is an unoccupied square beyond, 
the unprotected man may he captured and removed from 
the board. Thus, if there is a white man on square iS, 
and a black man on square 14, square 9 being vacant, and 
white having to move, he j'umps over 14 and remains on 
square 9, and the man on 14 is taken up 

If two or more men are so placed that one square inter- 
venes between each they may all be taken at one move 
Thus if white having to move has a man on 29, and black 
men on 25, 18, and 10, the intermediate squares and square 
6 being vacant, white could move from 29 to 6, and take 
the men on 25, 18, and 10. In making such a move with 
a man, all the steps must he forward, that is, in the 
direction away from the player, just as in making simple 
moves and captures. 

It is compulsory to take if able. If a player has a man 
en pnse, and makes a move that does not capture, his adver- 
saiy may allow the move to stand without penalty, or he 
may have the move retracted and compel the player to take, 
or he may allow the move to staud and remove the man 
that neglected to capture from the board {called huffing). 
“Huff and move ” go together, I'.e., the player who hufifs 
then makes his move The huff must be made before the 
move. If the adversary of the player who fails to capture 
allows the move to stand, without huffing, and the player 
who can capture moves again without taking, the adversary 
again has the options he had before. If a player can take 
one man in one place and more than one in another, he 
may take in which place he pleases, not being obliged to 
capture the larger number of men. But if he elects to take 
the larger number, he must take all of that lot that are m 
prise, or he may be huffed from where he stands when he 
has taken a portion of the men, or he may be compelled to 
take the remainder, or the incomplete move may be allowed 
to stand. 

As soon as a man reaches one of the squares furthest 
from his side of the board, e.g,, when a white man (see 
diagram) reaches square 1, 2, 3, or 4, or a black man 
square 29, 30, 31, or 32, he is crowned by placing one of 
the captured men of his own colour on and becomes 
a lang. A king has the additional power of moving and 
taking backwards, % e , toward hk own side of the table, as 
well as forwards. But on becoming a king the move ends, 
notwithstanding that there may be an adverse man en 
prise. Thus if there are black men on squares 7 and 6, a 
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white one on 9, and squares 2 and 11 are uuuccupied, 
white having to move takes the man on square 6 and 
becomes a king , but he cannot take the man on square 7 
at the same move. A king can be huffed for not taking, 
the same as a man, with the exception just pointed out. ’ 

The game proceeds until one of the players baa all Ins 
men and kings taken, or has all those left on the board 
hloched, SO that he has no more left. If it should so happen 
that neither of the players has sufficient advantage in force 
or position to enable him to win, the game is drawn. The 
player having the stronger force may be required to win in 
forty moves (ic., forty on each side), computed from the move 
on which notice was given ; if he fail, the game is drawn. 

The game of draughts has been exhausted, i e., the reply 
to every possible move is known by all proficients, and as 
there is no advantage lu moving first, every game ought to 
end in a draw. U nder these circumstances rules for playing 
are of but little use , the only way to become a player is 
tu study the analyses laid down in works on the subject, 
and to know them by heart. For beginners, however, it 
may be stated that men should as a rule be played to the 
middle of the board rather than to the sides, as in the 
middle the man attacks two squaies, at the side only one 
It is good play to push for a king early in the game 
Also, as soon as a player has any advantage m force, he 
should exchange whenever he can. When the forces are 
equal the position of having the move should he striven for. 
To have the move means to occupy such a position as to be 
able to secure the last move. For example, place kings of 
opposite colours at 19 and 12. If the king at 12 is next 
to move, the king at 19 has the move and must win ; but 
if the king at 19 is next to move, the other king has the 
move and the game must he drawn. Having the move 
does not always win. Thus at the beginmng of a game 
the second player has the move, but at this stage it is of 
no use to him When a player is in a cramped position it 
is often disadvantageous to have the move. 

In order to ascertain who has the move, divide the 
squares mto two systems of four columns each, the columns 
of one system being those which commence with the num- 
bers 29, 30, 31, and 32 (see diagram), and end with the 
numbers 5, 6, 7, and 8, the remainder being the columns 
of the other system. Add together all the men and kings 
which stand in either system, and if their sum is odd the 
next player has the move, if even the last player has the 
move. For example, white has men or kings at squares 26 
and 32, black at 28 and 19. There are three pieces on 
one system and one on the other, both odd. If white is 
the next player he has the move. An exchange generally, 
but not always, changes the move , so, when about to 
exchange, the player should prefer an exchange that will 
keep the move, or, not having it, an exchange that will 
gain it. To discover whether an exchange will change the 
move add together all the capturing pieces m both systems, 
and if they are odd and the captured piec^ are also odd, 
the move is not changed by an exchange , the same rule 
applies if they are both even ; but if one is even and the 
other odd, an exchange changes the move. 

The laws of draughts used in match play are Anderson’s, 
but so few match^ at draughts are played that there is 
scarcely any demand for them, and they are out of print. 
Omitting those which relate only to match play, the follow- 
ing is mi abridgment of Anderson’s laws. 

1 In a series of games the players take tie white and black men 
alternately. Black has the first move, whether tte previous game 
was won or drawn. 2. A player whose tom it is to play touwiing 
a man must move it, except he gives notitse of adjusting the man , n 
it cannot he moved, he loses the game 3. If a man is moved over 
an angle of the square on which it is stationed, the move must he 
completed in that direction. 4 The move is completed as soon, as 
the hand is withdrawn from the man played to another square. 
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6 If a player ■n'lio has the option of huffing touches the man he is 
entitled to remove, he must huff 6 A false move loses the game 

7 If a player capture one of his ovrn men by error, the adversary 
may haVe it replaced or not. 8 "When more than one man can he 
taken at one move, the player must not remove his hand from the 
captnnng man until he hats taken all he can , if he does so the move 
13 completed, and he is liable to be huffed. 9. TVhen a player 
pushes a man to king, his adversary is bound to crown it 10 Each 
player must move mthin a specified time [the time is generally 
three, five, or six minutes by previous agreement, unless there is 
only one way of taking or one move on the board, when only two 
nunutes are ^ a rule allow ed] 11. The player having the stronger 
force may have notice given him to win in forty moves ; when two 
kings reinam against one, m twenty moves. When the odds of 
the draw are given, and the situations may he rendered equal by 
repeating the same manceuvres, the player giving the odds may he 
requiied to win in twenty moves. 

Polish Draughts was formerly played on a board of a 
hundred squares with forty menj but it is now more 
frequently played witb an ordinary draught-board and men, 
the men being placed at starting as at draughts. The men 
move and take as at draughts, except that in capturing 
they move either forwards or backwards like a draught 
king. A man arriving at a crowning square becomes a 
quem, and has the move of a bishop at chess. In her 
capture she takes any unguarded man or queen in any 
diagonal she commands, leaping over the captured man or 
queen and remaining on any unoccupied square she chooses 
of the same diagonal, beyond the piece taken. But if 
there is another unguarded man she is bound to choose the 
diagonal on which it can he taken. For example, place a 
queen on square 29, and adverse men at squares 22, 16, 24, 
14, The queen is bound to move from 29 to 11, 20, 27, 
and having made the captures to remain at 9 or ^ which- 
ever she prefers. 

The capturing queen or man must take all the adverse 
pieces that are enpise, or that become so by the uncover- 
ing of any square from which a piece has been removed 
during the capture, e.g., white queen at square 7, black at 
squares 10, 18, 19, 22, and 27, the queen captures at 10, 
22, 27, and 19, and the piece at 22 being now removed, 
she must go to 15, take the man at IS, aud stay at 22, 26, 
or 29, In consequence of the intricacy of some of these 
moves, it is the rule to remove every captured piece as it 
is taken. 

If a man arrives at a crowning square when taking, and 
he can still continue to take, he must do so, and not stay 
on the crowning square as at draughts. Passing a crown- 
ing square in taking does not entitle him to be made a 
queen. 

In capturing, the player must choose the direction by 
which he can take the greatest number of men or queens, 
or he may be huffed. Numerical power is the criterion, 
eg , three men must be taken in preference to two queens. 
If the numbers are equal and one force comprises more 
qireens than the other, the player may take whichever lot 
he chooses, 

A single queen against three queens can draw. If one 
player has a queen aud man, and the other three queens, 
the best play is to sacrifice the man, as the draw is more 
certain with the queen alone. 

When two men of one colour are played on a diagonal 
with one vacant square between them {e.g , at squares 16 
and 23), the position is called a lunette. If the adversary 
enters the Iwmtte he must capture one of the pieces which 
compose it. Before entering a lunette it is advisable to 
calculate what the position wiH be after a capture, as the 
position is sometimes intentionally left as a trap. 

"William Payne, Introduction to the Game of Draughts, London, 
1756 , W, Painter, Oompamon to the Draught Player, 1767 , Joshua 
Sturges, Qmde to the Game of Draughts, London, 1800 (re-edited 
by "Walker, 1835 ; reprinted with additions by Martin in Bohn’s 
EaMbo6kofQam.es, 1850); Henry Spayth, The American Draught 
Flayer. {H J.) 


DRAWING. Although the verb to draw has various Denvation. 
meanings, the substantive drawing is confined by usage to 
that of design, and is treated as if it were a synonym of 
design. The word comes from the Latin trah^e, or from 
a kindred Gothic word, so that traction and drawing are 
nearly related, and preserve still the same meaning when 
applied to the work of animals or machines, as we say that 
a traction engine draws so many tons. Another form of 
the same word is dray, the strong low vehicle used by 
brewers and camera It may be worth while to inquire 
what is the connection between the idea of a dray horse 
and that of a drawing-master. 

The primitive idea, which is the common origin of both Thepnmi* 
senses of the word to draw, is that of moving something in 
one’s own direction. Thus, a horse draws a plough , but 
a carpenter does not draw his plane, he pushes it ; and we 
should say that a locomotive drew a tram when the 
locomotive was in front, but not when ,it was behind. The 
same idea is preserved in the fine arts. We do not usually 
say, or think, that a sculptor is drawing when he is using 
his chisel, although he maybe expressing or defining forms, 
nor that an engraver is i^awing when he is pushing the 
burin with the palm of the hand, although the result may 
be the rendermg of a design. But we do say that an artist 
is drawing when he uses the lead pencil, and here we have 
a motion bearing some resemblance to that of the horse or 
engme. The fingers of the artist draw the pencil point 
along the paper. The analogy may be clearly seen in 
certain circumstances. When the North American Indians 
shift their camps they frequently tie a tent-pole on each 
side of the horse like a shaft, leaving the ends to drag along 
the ground, whilst their baggage is laid on cross pieces. 

Here we have a very close analogy with artistic drawing. 

The poles are drawn on the ground as a pencil is on paper, 
and they leave marks behind them corresponding to the 
lines of the pencil. 

The same analogy may be observed between two of the The French 
senses in which the French verb tirer is frequently verb tirer. 
employed This verb is not derived from trciliere, but may 
be ultunately traced, like our own verb to tear, to the Ionic 
Scipo) It was formerly used by good writers in the two 
senses of onr verb to draw. Thus Lafontaine says, “ Six 
foits chevaux tiraient un coche and Cailh^res wrote, “ II 
n’y a pas longtemps que je me snis fait tvrer par Eigaud,” 
meaning that Rigaud had drawn or painted his portrait. 

At the present day the verb tvrer has fallen into disuse 
amongst cultivated Frenchmen with regard to the drawing 
and painting, hut it is still universally used for all kinds of 
design and even for photography by the common people. 

The cultivated use it still for printing, as for example 
“ cette gravure sera tir4e ^ cent exemplaires,” but here 
. rather m the sense of pulling than of drawing. 

A verb much more nearly related to the English verb to TheFrencb 
draw is iraire, which has trait for its past participle. It verb traire. 
comes from trahere, and is so little altered as to be scarcely 
even a corruption of the original Latin form. Traire is 
now used exclusively for millang cows and other animals, 
and the analogy between this and artistic drawing is not 
obvious at first, nevertheless there is a certain analogy of 
motion, the hand passing down the teat draws the milk 
downwards. The word trait is much more familiar in 
connection with art as “ les traits du visage,” the natural 
markings of the face, and it is very often used in a figura- 
tive sense, as we say “traits of character.” It is quite 
familiar in fortrait, derived from protrahere. 

The ancient Romans used words which expressed more Delmatioa 
clearly the conception that drawing was done in hne 
{deUneari) or in shade {adwmbrare), though there are 
reasons for believing that the words were often indis- 
criminately applied. Although the modem Italians have 
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botii traire and irarre, they use delineare still in the sense 
of artistic dravring, and also adomhrare. 

Ke Greek The Greek verb ypatfiav is familiar to the English reader 
ypdfpm. in « graphic ” and in many compounds, such as photo- 
graph, ifcc, It is worth observing that the Greeks seem to 
have considered drawing and writing as essentially 
the same process, since they used the same word for both. 
This points to the early identity of the two arts when 
drauing was a kind of writing, and when such writmg as 
men had learned to practise was essentially what we should 
call drawmg, though of a rude and simple kind. “ The 
ori^n of the hieroglyphics of Egypt,” says Dr Wilson {Pre- 
Sistoric Man, chap, zviil), “is clearly traceable to the 
Picture- simplest form of picture-writing, the literal figuring of the 
% nt ' iig. gQ|.g (jesigned to be expressed. Through a naturd series 

of progressive stages this infantile art developed itself into 
a phonetic alphabet, the arbitrary symbols of sounds of the 
human voice ” Even in the present day picture writmg is 
not unfrequently resorted to by travellers as a means of 
making themselves intelligible. There is also a kind of art 
which is writing in the modem sense and drawing at the 
same time, such as the work of the mediaeval illuminators 
in their manuscripts. 

The mental processes by which man has gradually become 
able to draw, in our modern sense of the word, may 
be followed, hke the development of a chicken in the egg, 
by examining specimens at vanous stages of formation. 
^Tistract His first efforts are remarkable for thsir highly abstract 
wihebt^^arf l^ecause the undeveloped intellect has few and 

’ simple ideas, and takes what it perceives in nature without 
being embarrassed by the rest. It seizes upon facts rather 
than appearances, and the primitive artist is satisfied when 
the fact has been clearly stated or conveyed by him. The 
study of appearances, and the effort to render them, come 
much later ; and the complete knowledge of appearances is 
the sign of a very high state of civilization, implying most 
advanced artistic culture both in the artist and in the public 
to whom he addresses himself. The work of the primitive 
artist is an affinnation of the realities that he knew without 
mystery or confusion, lii all early E^tian work you see 
at once what the artist intended to draw, whereas the finest 
modem drawing is often so mysterious as to be most 
obscure to those who have not made a special study of the 
fine arts. The primitive artist knew that his work 
was really that of a writer, and as the sign-painter of the 
present ^y takes care to make his letters plain in order 
that they may be read, so the early Egyptian draftsman 
had no thought of any more delicate truth of appearance 
that that which sufficed to let people clearly understand 
what his figures and symbols were intended for. There 
was no conception of what artists call “ effect,” which 
enters into the greater part of modem drawmg, until a very 
much later period. 

Wb may mention briefly two survivals of primitive art 
in our own day, which have for their purpose a high degree 
of legibilily. These are coats-of-arms and trade-marks. 
Heraldic drawing, when properly done, is executed on 
primitive principles, and is a survival of the earliest uses 
of graphic art, being really a kind of writing intended to 
be recognizable by the illiterate when they saw it on shield 
or banner. Modem trade-marks, of which the use has 
greatly extended of late years, are of the same dass, and 
are oftm designed with a simplicity of intention like that 
of remote antiquity. 

Arckaio Archaic forms of drawing are thus not aU extinct even in 
forms of 0^ gay, and certain arts are practised among ns which 
compel the modem mind to recover by effort and study 
something of that simplicity and decision which were 
instmctive in earEer ages. Book-bindii^, jHuminating, 
and designing for pottery are often rightly practised in 
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these days in an archaic spirit In some of the best 
modern caricatures there are peculiarities which belong 
to early symbolic drawing, in which, as Dr Wilson says, 

" the figures are for the most part grotesque and monstrous 
from the very necessity of giving predominance to the 
special feature in which the symbol is embodied.” 

The first idea of drawing is always deliMotim, theDdicea- 
marking out of the subject by lines, the notion of drawing 
without lines being of later development. In pnmitive 
work the outline is hard and firm, but interior markings 
are given also. When the outboe was complete, the 
primitive artist would proceed at once in many cases to fill 
up the space inclosed by it with fiat colour, but he did not 
understand light and shade and gradation. The, historical 
development of drawing may always be seen in the practice 
of children when left to draw for their amusement. They 
begin, as the human race began, with firm outlines, re- 
presenting men and animals, usually in profile. The next 
thing they do, if left to their own instincts, is to fill up the 
spaces so marked out with colours, the bnghte&t they can 
get. This is genuine primitive art. 

By referring to the earliest kind of drawmg we perceive 
how drawmg may exist without certain elements which m 
modern times are usually associated with it. We generally 
conceive of drawing m close association with perspective, 
and at least with some degree of light and shade, but it 
may exist independently of both. This may perhaps help 
us to a definition of drawing. Such a definition would Diffimltiei 
need to be exceedingly comprehensive, or else it would ^ 
certainly exclude some of the many arts into which drawing 
more or less visibly enters. A modem critic would be very 
likely to say that a figure was deficient in drawing if it 
was deficient in perspective, and yet the two are easily 
separable, as for example in the work of the mechanical 
draftsman ; or drawmg may be associated with a kind of 
perspective which is visually false, as isometric perspective. 

We might say that drawing was the imitation of form, hut 
a moment’s reflection would enable us to perceive that it 
may create forms without imitating, as it does in many 
fanciful conceptions of ornamental designers. It might he 
suggested that drawing was the representation on a flat 
surface of forms which are not flat, but the most variously 
curved surfaces, as in vases, are frequently drawn upon, 
and flat objects are sometimes represent^ on rounded 
surfaces. Ihe Greeks were so logical in their use of 
ypaieiv for both drawing and writing that it is not possible 
to construct a definition comprehensive enough to include 
all the varieties of drawing without including writmg also. 

If we say that drawing is a matim which leaves significant Definition. 
marh, we are as precise as the numerous varieties of the 
art will permit us to be. 

The first step in the arts of design is a resolute and Conven- 
decided conventionalism. Drawing always begins with 
Ime, and there are no lines in nature. The natural world 
presents itself to the eye as an assemblage of variously- 
coloured ptches or spaces, always full of gradation both in 
shade and colour, but in all this there is no such thing as 
a real line. Even the sea-horizon, which is commonly 
spoken of as a tine, is not so in reality, it is only the end- 
ing (ff a coloured space. The conventionalism of the line 
being once admitted, it may be considered as neither good 
nor bad in itself, but a simple necessity. Beyond this, 
however, in the use of the line when it has once been 
adopted, there may be artistic merit or demerit. 

All primitive line-drawmg gives a vmsion of natural 
-truth which is idealized in one way or the other, and it is 
always conventional not only in the sense of using conven- 
tional means, but also in that of interpreting natural forms 
with conventional amjffificationaor omissicms. The tamper 
of a primitive civilization always led its artists to the 
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expression of certain customary ■ways of seeing tiings whicli 
were transmitted traditionally by art, so that tbe artists in 
their turn became the means of imposing the authority of 
public sentiment upon their successors. The liberty of 
indwidual artists, even to draw what may seem such a 
simple thing as the outline of a human figure, is dependent 
upon the degree in which the civilization under which they 
Eve w or is not traditional 

To understand the effect of customary ways of seeing 
things on the use of pure line in drawing, the read'n 
is recommended to siady some specimens of early design 
as It was practised m China, in Japan, in EgjTit, m Assyria, 
and m Greece. It is easy, in these days, to procure photo- 
graphic reproductions of ancient design when the student 
does not live near a museum. He will perceive at once 
in the five countries four entirely different ways of seeing 
and designing the curvature of lines, although the Chinese 
and Japanese ways are nearer to each other than they are 
to the Egyptian or the Greek ; whilst on the other hand, 
different as the two latter may be, they are nearer to each 
other tkin to the art of China or Japan. 

Chmese A certain kind of curvature is dominant in Chinese art, 
along with the preference for certain easily recognizable 
desi^^* forms. In Japanese drawings the curves are wilder, 
bolder, more unexpected, more audacious ; and when the 
Japanese designer chose to make use of angles he was, from 
the same tendency to vivacity and exaggeration, disposed 
to prefer acute angles. In both Chinese and Japanese 
work, when at its best, there is often the most exquisite 
beauty and debcacj of fine, especially in the contours of 
female faces , and there is frequently a masterly power in 
the interpretation of natural truth, or certain portions of 
natural truth, by means of the utmost simplicity. 

Egyptian In ancient Egypt the line was quieter and less 
design. tt tonnented ” than in China or Japan, the curvature more 
restrained, and the artistic expression generally rather that 
' of calm dipity than of vigorous action. Egyptian art was 

I kept within the stnctesfc limits by the most powerful con- 

ventionalism that ever existed, but the student of drawing 
■ will find much in it that is well worth his attention. The 

Egyptian draftsmen attained to a most noble use of line, 
combining a serious and disciplined reserve with much 
delicacy of modulation. The true grandeur of Egyptian 
work has only been apprehended of late years, because it 
was formerly supposed that its conventionalism was due to 
simple ignorance of nature and want of skill in art. It is 
of various degrees of excellence, and there were infenor 
artists in the early Egyptian schools, as in others ; but we 
are often startled by magnificent power in conventionalizing 
natural material, and by a peculiar sense of beauty There 
is in Egyptian design a singular combination of tranquE 
strength with refinement. 

Assail Assyrian design is very famiEar to us through the ancient 
dasign wall-sculptures, where the line is often rather engraved 
than carved, so that we can see quite plainly what were the 
quahties of drawing which the Assyrian artists valued. 
Idiey, too, conventionalized nature, but sought for those 
curves and accents of line which express manly beauty 
rather than feminine, They diew, in their own way, 
admirably well, with great firmness and self-command, 
knowing always exactly what equivalents or representatives 
to give for the lines and markings of nature, m accordance 
with the spirit of their artistic system. Their art is much 
more strongly accentuated than the Egyptian, and we might 
even say that it is more picturesque while it is less 
tranquil. Assyrian design has more of the spirit of paint- 
ing in it than Egyptian, and less of the spirit of sculpture. 
The Assyrian line tends to the expression of energy 
in action, the Egyptian to strength and beauty iu re- 
pose. 


I N G 

Notwithstanding the high degree of power and skill 
attained in linear design by nations whicli existed before 
the artistic development of Greece, it must ever remain an Greece. 
inexpEcable marvel that the Greek designers should have 
attained, apparently without effort and simply by the gift 
of nature, to a degree of perfection in the use of line which 
had never been approached before and has never been 
equalled since The manly beauty of an Assyrian king at 
a lion hunt, ivith his curly beard and his muscular legs, 
and his arm mighty to bend the bow, is grand indeed, but 
with a purely barbaric grandeur , the half -feminine beauty^ 
of an Egyptian deity lives chiefly in the serene face — the 
body 13 often frankly architectural, and has always rather 
the qualities of a column than those of the Eving flesh 
But in Greece the curves of the line were for the first time 
made to express the fulness and grace of life, with an ideal 
perfection coming from the exquisite innate taste and 
refinement of the artists, and never to be found m any 
single model. How much knowledge and taste may be 
expressed by a simple line may be seen in any Greek vase 
of the best time, especially if there are both draped and 
naked figures, of both sexes, in the composition. 

The leading principle of Greek design on vases was the Greek 
expression of form by pure, firm, and accurate line. Spaces 
were distinguished by flat tints of red, black, and white, 
hut there was no shading to indicate modehmg. When 
local colour could he easily hinted at by markings of black 
thicker than a simple outline, it was frequently done, as it 
was continuahy in Japanese art, but care was taken that 
these broader black markings should never be important 
enough to alter the true character of the design, as 
essentiaEy a work in simple line. Thus, a woman’s hair 
might be drawn with broad touches to make us see that it 
was darker than her flesh, and the dark band round the 
edges of her dress would be given in pure black of its own 
widtL Nor was this the only device by which a certain 
degree of local colour was suggested to the eye, though it 
was not really mutated. The red did for ordinary flesh 
colour, and white for flesh-colour intended to be of more 
than ordinary fairness. Great spaces of black were 
reserved for the background, by which a striking relief was 
given to the figures. This is the regular principle of Greek 
vase decoration, though the artists did not strictly confine 
themselves to it, but would also work in simple black and 
white, as in the Portland vase, or mtroduce brighter colour 
sparingly, Eke the turquoise of the mantle of Thetis and m 
the wings of Eros in the vase of Camirus. This use of 
colour, however, did not in the least interfere with the 
unflinching system of Greek drawing, which was, in the 
strictest sense of the word, delineation. In this it differs 
absolutely from many modern kinds of drawing which avoid 
the line as much as the Greeks delighted m it. This is 
not mtended as an expression either of praise or blame ; it 
is simply a statement of fact. 

The truth is that Greek Ime-drawing is simply the most CHiaracter 
perfect condition of a very early form of art It is the 
child’s idea of drawing, earned out with the knowledge and 
taste of men who Eved in the early youth of the human 
race and were not disturbed and distracted by the dis- 
coveries and experiments of modem Europeans. Amongst 
its other peculiarities may be mentioned its beautiful 
independence of anatomy. No anatomical markmgs are 
ever given simply as such. The figures are livmg men and 
women with their skins on, not ecorches m a dissecting 
room. There is less of the anatomical tendency in Greek' 
art than in Assyrian. When the Assyrian artist wishes to 
make yon feel that a man’s leg is very strong he maps out 
every muscle and tendon as far as his knowledge wiU allow, 
but the Greek contents himself with showing the vigour 
and ease of the strong man’s action. It is, however, in 
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the representatioQ of tte female form that the grace of the 
Greek line-drawing is most conspicuous and most unprece- 
dented. There had been before some lithe feminine grace 
of motion e\en in Egyptian art, but it is stiffness and 
awkwardness themselves m comparison with the Greek. 
Natural The right progress of art-education in modern times 
course of could not be better assured than by following in the case 
tion individual student that course of development 

which humanity itself has followed. True and careful 
lines, in combination with the coiounng of spaces in a few 
flat tints, are the natural beginning. What a child does 
with infantile unsuccess for its amusement the beginner in 
serious art should he taught to do carefully and well for 
his instruction. The accurate use of line is the first thing 
to be learned with the pencil point, and the equal laying 
of a flat tint is the first thing to be learned with the 
brush. 

Even at so early a stage in art as the use of the simple 
line, we find ourselves face to face with one of the most | 
remarkable pecuharities of the fine as distmgoished from 
the mechanical arts. It does not require much critical 
acumen to discover that accuracy is one thing in a line and 
beauty another. The student ought to work at first for 
accuracy, but from beautiful works of art which are not m 
themselves accurate copies of imture but copies idealized at 
least in some degree by the taste and feeling of the artist. 
All works of art that are worth studying are ideal in one 
way or another. We have spoken of the Greek line, which 
is one of the most highly idealized of aU artistic expressions. 
The Greek artists when they outJined an object always 
greatly simplified the outline by omitting many minor 
accidents of angle and curvature which a modem picturesque 
artist would seek for because of their variety. But 
simplification does not explam all that the Greek mind did 
to alter nature in design. Its sense of beauty and elegance 
was so exquisite that it continually amplified what was 
meagre in the model, reduced what was superabundant, and 
corrected what was awkward. All this could be done, 
and was done, with the simple line alone without any help 
from chiaroscuro, and it is one of the most remarkable 
proofs of the expressional power of the line that it even 
suggests modelling in the blank spaces which are inclosed 
by it. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of Greek linear design 
it would be well that the student’s attention should not be 
confined to it too exclusively. For, in the first place, we 
may remember that the vase-paintings which remain to ns 
were not executed by tlie most eminent painters hving at 
that time, but were only done by clever workmen in the 
artistic spirit which the eminent painters had rendered 
prevalent and fashionable ; whereas in modem art we can 
Advaatagea study the ipmsimas linece of truly great men, both in their 
of studying drawings and in many cases more accessibly still in their 
modem etchings. Again, the Greek designers ha^ certain ex- 
cellencies, but not all excellencies, the remarkably 
harmonious character of tiiefr work being, in fact, quite as 
much due to its absolute neglect of certain qualities of line 
as to its possession of other qnalitiKi It is a narrow and 
limited ^d of art, the singnlar perfection of it being 
due in great measure to that narrowness. Modem ark 
on the confecary, is infinitely vast and varied, full d imper- 
fection, abounding in all conceivable kinds of error and 
failure, but also nch beyond all that a Greek could pos- 
sibly have imagined in knowledge and sentameut of many 
kinds. 

The Greek spirit passed through its first decadence in 
Eoman art, and was at last degraded past recognition at 
Byzantium. A new spirit of linear design arose in the 
northern countries during the Middle Ages, gradually 
forming what we call the Gothic schools of architecture and 


ornament. The mediseval artists began exactly like the Mediaval 
Greeks by the natural primitive process of hue and fiat drawng. 
colouring of spaces, of which we have abundant examples 
m their iBuininated manuscripts, and examples less abundant 
in the mural paintings which remain to us. Students who 
intend to quahfy themselves for decorative work, or for 
carving, will do well to give earnest attention to mediaeval 
designs of ornament which abound in the richest and most 
fanciful invention ; but students of the figure have little to 
learn from the Middle Ages, for in those centuries the 
figure was very imperfectly understood. Sometimes we 
meet with a startling exception, with some instance of 
individual observation which stnkes us because it looks 
like science, but the plam truth is that the mediseval 
artists of all classes were as inferior to the Greek in the 
knowledge of the human frame as they were superior to 
them in the capacity for inventing new and fanciful 
schemes of decoration If the student wishes to learn the 
figure he may therefore pass at once from the period of 
decline in Greek art to the Renaissance, without concerning 
himself about the more or less successful attempts of the 
iutervening ages, in which, indeed, may be found examples 
of quaintly rendered human character, but hardly any of 
well-studied human form. The best way is to go from 
antiqmty to Eans Holbem the younger at once. He had Holbein, 
remarkable power and skill in the use of line, many of his 
best portraits being hardly anything more than a delicately 
true outline, with just enough shading to make os under- 
stand the modelhng, hut nothing of what is commonly 
understood by chiaroscuro. As Holbein was much more of 
a realist than the Greeks were, his lines have more variety 
of curvature than theirs, and the forms inclosed by them 
are more individual. All that is best m the peculiar spirit 
of northern drawing at that time is to be found in 
Holbein’s art, which is full of close observation, of calm 
sobriety, and unflinching truthfulness. In the south of 
Europe the Renaissance led to that artistic development of 
which the modem schools of figure design have inherited 
the id^ and principles. A certain period in the life of 
Raphael marks the transition from the old spirit ’to the 
new, and his great success in the application of the new 
principles led to their authoritative establishment in the 
schools of Europe. The Renaissance made drawing at the The Re- 
same time more scientific and more ideal. The artists “^^^sance. 
studied anatomy more than it had ever been studied before, 
and they gave a degree of attention to the whole of the 
human body which a mediseval draftsman would have con- 
centrated ahnosfc exclusively on the face. But they did not 
rest satisfied with copying the facts of nature and investigat 
ing the laws of construction and of action, — they took &at 
farther step which the Greeks had taken before them, and 
drew the figure not merely as it appeared to their bodily 
eyes, but with that more perfect beauty which was suggested 
to the eye in the artist’s mind. Raphael openly affirmed thus 
prindpleby declaring that he drew men and women, not as 
they were, but as they ought to be, and the process 
of wlealizatioa may be actually seen in what he did by 
compatmg his stuffies with his completed works. 

We have hitherto spoken simply of the use of line, that 
beii^ essentially drawing in the stnct sense of delineation ; 
hut when the European mind had reached the period of 
the Eenaiasance a new study took its rise — chiaroscuro — Cbiar- 
which became so inextricably mingled with that of drawing 
that it is impossible to speak adequately of the one without 
giving some account of the othen The increased know- 
ledge of the muscular structure d the body led the artists 
to pay more attention to modelhng than had ever been paid 
to it before, so that good modelling got to be considered 
an essential part of drawing. It may be necessary, for the 
munstructed in arfastic matters to explain in Ihis place 

m-s7 
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ModeTJiiig, that modelling m design is the art of shading in sucli a 
manner as to give everytMng its due degree of projection 
or relief, and the practical difficulty of it lies m the 
necessity for making the degree of projection in any object 
or part of an object exactly what it ought to be relatively 
to other projecting masses or details m the same dravring. 
The simple line-vrork of the early stages of art was therefore 
abandoned by the greatest artists of the Renaissance as a 
general means of study. Even when using the most rapid 
means of expression for themselves alone, they were 
accustomed to treat the outline with little respect, and 
always to indicate shadmg m some way, often by the very 
rudest means, aa for example by a few hasty diagonal 
L, daVmcL strokes of the pen, Leonardo da Vinci retained to the last a 
good deal of that care about the outUue which characterizes 
the earlier stsge of art, but even in bis case it was accom- 
panied by an ec[ual degree of care in modelling. In the 
sketches and studies of Michelangelo the care and time 
given to the outline are always in exact proportion to the 
pains taken with the modelling, and this employment of 
the time at the artist’s disposal is a clear proof that 
he'considered modelling as much a part of drawing as the 
outline itself. When he had time to do the modelhng 
thoroughly, as in his finished studies, he made the outlines 
very carefully also, but when the time at his disposal was 
limited he did not economize it by making, as an earlier 
artist would probably have done, a careful outline without 
modelling, — he still gave both together, but in a rougher 
and readier way. The student can find no better examples 
of this treatment than any three sketches and studies of 
MicLel- Michelangelo which may have cost him respectively five 
minutes, half an hour, aud three or fonts hours of labour. 
The work in each instance is economized, not by rejection 
of one portion of hia art, but by summarizing the whole, 
more or less, with the strictest reference to the time at his 
disposal. The studies of Raphael are done on the same 
principle. 

The spirit of the Renaissance was caught from the study 
of antiquity, hut it gave more latitude to original genius by 
allowing a freer play to personal qualities in art. This led 
Eiaggera- to bold exaggerations, which became a part of artistic 
expression, and were to it what emphasis is to the orator. 
Michelangelo himself set the example of this, and it may 
be observed that, whereas when the works of the ancients 
seem to lose their spirit on reduction to a smaller scale, and 
require to be accentuated by the copyist who reduces them, j 
those of Michelangelo bear reduction easily by reason of 
their own strong accents and exaggerations. Leonardo da 
Vmci, being of a calmer temper, put little exaggeration into 
his finished works, which are distinguished by great suavity 
and sobriety of manner j but ha gave it free play in his 
caricatures, which served as an outlet for the mote violent 
side of his genius. 

A kind of exaggeration almost universal daring and 
since the Renaissance has been a more than natural mark- 
iug of the muscles, which is opposed to the spirit of the 
best Greek design, and was directly due to anatomical 
studies, especially to the habit of dissection. This has 
continued down to our own day in all the learned schools 
of Europe. For example, in the St Symphorien of Ingres 
the figures of the Roman lictora are drawn as if they were 
without skins, aud every muscle is enormously ex- 
aggerated. 

A better result of the scientific spirit of the Renaissance 
was the degree of care and attention which artists began 
Meaaiirfl- to pay to the measurement of the human body, so as to 
determine its true proportions. Albert Barer made and 
recorded very numerous and careful measurements both of 
man and the horse, declaring that “ no one could be a good 
workman without measuring,” and that “ it was the true 


foundation of all painting.” Leonardo affirmed in words 
of equal plainness that “ a young man ought to begin to 
learn perspective by measuring everything.” This habit 
of measurement has been continued down to our own day 
by the more careful artists. Whenever an. animal died in 
the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, Barye the sculptor went 
at once to take all its measurements, and drew or modelled 
it besides ; but he measured animals all bis life, notwith- 
standing his great skill in drawing by the eye. 

It is necessary to say something in this place of the rise Purist snd 
of what we call picturesque drawing, which is now more 
prevalent than any other throughout Europe. We all know 
what we mean by the word “ picturesque ” as applied to 
real objects ; for example, we all consider that a feudal 
castle or abbey, when it has become an ivied ruin, is a 
picturesque object, but that a Greek temple iu perfect 
repair is not. Even amongst things in equally good repair 
the distinction is recognized, thus we say that the costume 
worn by Charles II. was more picturesque than that worn 
by William Pitt. We are less acccustomed to recognize 
I the fact that almost any object may be drawn in a manner 
j which is picturesque or not picturesque, according to the 
[ temper of the artist. The temper which produces pictur- 
! esque work is tolerant, observant, and playful ; the temper 
which produces the other kind of work is always either 
simple or severely disdainful, — simple in Greece and in the 
punsts of the Middle Ages, disdainful in the great men of 
the Renaissance and iu all their strongest successors. The 
most perfect development of the picturesque spirit in 
drawing before our own century took place in Holland, the 
Dutch school working almost entirely in that spirit. The 
severe spirit has maintained itself chiefly as a sort of 
academic protest against the picturesque, which is never 
authoritatively taught in any academy of art. The 
academies direct students continually to Raphael, but 
never to Rembrandt. On the other hand, the kind of 
drawing usually taught to amateurs is picturesque, 
especially through the medium of water-colour. The 
strongest reaction against the picturesque has been that of 
the French “ n4o-Grecs,” who in study went hack to the 
pure Greek Ime and flat space, the most earnest of them 
declaring that nothing more was needed to the perfection 
of art. The most perfect and studied picturesque in 
modem dravring will be found in the works of etchers and 
fusimsts (artists who draw in charcoal). The picturesque 
is always easily recoguizable by its love of accident and 
variety of line and character, and by its strong effects of 
light and shade. When in excess it violently exaggerates 
these accidents, varieties, and effects. 

The kind of drawing which is best for landscape differs Landscapi 
iu some important respects from that which is best for tbe 
figure. To perceive the full truth of this, the reader has 
only to draw a landscape with the simphcity of the line in 
a Greek figure, when he will see that the more compbcated 
character of landscape material requires a more varied 
interpretation. Good landscape draftsmen are seldom very 
accurate as to form, aud it is not necessary that they 
should be ; but they are always careful to preserve truth 
of character, and have great difficulties of their own to 
contend against, which are generally much underestimated. 

The inaccuracy of landscape design comes from the necessity 
for composition. When the figure painter composes, he can 
move h^ models about, aud place them iu different attitudes, 
and draw them faithfully after aU ; but when a landscape 
painter does the same thing, by an effort of imagination, 
with his mountains, trees, or towers, he unavoidably 
violates topographic accuracy. The habit of inaccuracy 
soon forms itself, for this reason, in all landscape draftsmen 
who compose ; and all artists by profession are compelled to 
compose in order to make their works attractive in appear- 
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ance and saleable. Simple studies of landscape may, 
however, he made with perfect accuracy, and are so done 
occasionally for special purposes. The best examples of 
such accurate landscape design to which we are able to 
refer the reader are the engraved studies of Mr Ruskin. 
Fine examples of artistic landscape design, in which natural 
scenery is well interpreted but not literally copied, are 
inhnitely more numerous. The Lihw Yeritatis of Claude, 
and the Liber Studiorum of Turner, abound in fine 
examples of composed landscape, and a great number of 
illustrated works have been published during the present 
century, in which the student may find endless instruction. 

Landscape design is usually taught to amateurs by 
drawing masters, because it is thought to be easier than 
that of the figure; but the choice of landscape for 
elementary instruction is unfortunate, because a beginner 
requires simpler and more definite material than is to be 
found in landscape nature. It is wiser for all beginners in 
art to study for a long time the most simple and definite 
objects which can easily be entirely detached from other 
objects and thoroughly studied by themselves. This was 
the tiue early classic manner of drawing, and the student 
who follows it in the present day will always be rewarded 
by an earlier insight into the qualities of form than can be 
attained by any other method. The truth of this is more 
fully recognized wherever drawing is taught seriously; but 
those who teach water-colour to amateurs too often 
encourage them in a confused way of looking at nature 
which, at the best, only results in a feeble imitation of 
fifth-rate water-colour landscapes, in which there is nothing 
worthy to be called drawing at all, nor any real rendering 
of form It IS of the utmost importance to amateurs that 
they should not misapply the little time which they can 
usually give to practical art, and yet they often do misapply 
it in many ways. A very common cause of loss of time, 
in their case, is false finish, and labour thrown away by the 
employment of methods which take more time than other 
methods for an inferior result^ as, for example, when painful 
pen hatching is employed for shading where the chalk and 
stump, or charcoal, or the brush, would give a shade of far 
better quality in a twentieth part of the time. All truly 
great artists, though prodigal of labour when their purposes 
required it, have economized it whenever the economy was 
not artistically an evil, and this is often best seen in their 
sketchy, which give rapidity, not by hurrying the hand, 
but by using the most summary means of expression. 
This art of summary expression in drawing is of great use 
to figure-painters, but it is still more important in landscape, 
because the effects of nature pass so rapidly that they do 
not permit any slow method of interpretation. Many of 
the fine sketches by great men have been done, without 
hurry, in a few minutes. Tinted papers are often used to 
economize time, because they supply a middle tint on which, 
lights can he noted in white, and darks in chalk, charcoal, 
or a wash of water-colour. Good examples of sketches and 
studies by the greatest artists are now quite easily accessible 
through the photographic processes, and by their help a 
student at a distance from the national collections may 
easily learn for himself how they used the pen by itself, or 
the pea forlme with a wash for shadow, or the lead pencil 
point, or chalks (white and black) on grey paper, or 
sanguine, getting a shade more quickly by one method, a 
line more precisdy by another. Original drawings by great 
masters may be semi in all the capitals of Europe, m the 
public collections. Of late years drawings by modern 
artists have attracted more of the public attention than 
they did formerly, and “black-and-white ” exhibitions have 
been successfully established in London, Paris, and New 
York. Througn the innueuee of the South Eensington 
Museum and its affiliated sdiools of design the knowledge 
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of drawing is now becoming much more general m Great 
Britain than it has ever been before. The preliminary 
difficulties of the art can scarcely be overcome without the 
assistance of a master, but iu his absence the student may 
obtain useful help from books. 

The student should thoroughly master and rememher Burnet’s 
E/isay on the Education of the Eye, which is most concise, and con- 
tains nothing doubtful or disputable. Mr Harding’s works, and 
Mr Ruskin’s ElcTiient^ of Drawing, me also useful books for 
amateurs, especially if taken together. There are also vanous little 
treatises on elementary technical practice, usually written by 
artists, and published by the colour-makers, from which good 
practical hints may lie obtained as to the use of instruments and 
matermls. It is not generally known m England that there is a 
magnificent national collection of drawings by the old masteis in tie 
British Museum, to which access may easily be obtained on compli- 
ance with a simple formality. The student is earnestly recom- 
mended to avail himself of these tieasures, which aie geueially 
strangely neglected. A handbook to the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, with an introduction and notices of the vanous schools 
(Italian, German, Dutch and Flemish, Spanish, French, and Eng- 
lish) luis been lately compiled by Mr Fagan, of the Museum, and 
pubhshed by Messrs Bell & Sons. A selection of drawings by lie 
Italian masters in the British Museum lias been been lately pub- 
lished m autotype by Messrs Chatto & Windus, with notes by Mr 
Comyns Carr, wMch, it is to be hoped, will be followed by selec- 
tions from other schools It is much to be regretted that some 
portion, at least, of these national treasures should not be made 
readily accessible to the general public by framing them and exiu- 
biting them under glass m a gallery, according to the plan adopted 
in the Louvre. Their very existence is not so much as suspected 
by the great majority even of cultivated Englishmen. (P, 6. H.) 

DRAYTON, Michael (1563-1631), English poet, was 
horn at Harfcshill, near Atherston, in Warwickshire, ia 
1563. Even in childhood it was bis great ambition to 
excel iu writing verses At the age of ten he was sent as 
page into some great family, and a little later he is supposed 
to have studied for some time at Oxford. Sir Henry 
Goodere became his patron, and introduced him to the 
countess of Bedford, and for several years he was supported 
by Sir Walter Aston. How the early part of his life was 
spent, however, we possess no means of ascertaining. It 
has been surmised that he served in the army abroad. In 
1590 he seems to have come up to London, and to have 
settled there. In 1691 he produced his first book, The 
Harmony of ih& Church, a volume of spiritual poems, 
dedicated to Lady Dsvereux, The best piece in is a 
version of the Song of Solomon, executed with considerable 
richness of expression. A singular and now incomprehen- 
sible fate befell the book ; with the exception of forty copies 
seized by the archbishop of Oanterbury, the whole edition 
was destroyed by public order. It is probable that he had 
come up to town laden with poetic writings, for he pub- 
lished a vast amount within the next few years. In 1593 
appeared Idea ; The ShypilierHs Garland, a collection of 
pastorals, in which he celebrated his own love-sorrows 
under the poetic name of Rowland. The circumstances of 
this passion appear more distinctly in the cycle of 64 
sonnets, publish^ in 1594, under the title of Idea’s Mirror, 
by which we leam that the lady lived by the river Anker, 
in Warwickshire. It appears that he failed to win bs 
“Idea,” and lived and died a bachelor. The same year, 
1594; saw the publication of Matilda, an epical poem in 
rhyme royal, the first of his studies from English history. 
It was about this time, too, that he brought out Bndwdon 
and Phoebe, a volume which he never republished, but 
wbch contains some interesting autobiographical matter, 
and acknowledgments of literary help from Lodge, 
from Spenser and Daniel also. In his Fig 
Lodge has reciprocated these friendly coortate-, iR wifi 
Drayton published hia long and imporijw. pw of 
MoriMtienados, which deals with the Wars of the Rosea, 
and is a very serious production in ottavarima. He after- 
wards enlarged and modified this poem, and republished it 
in 1603 under the title of Th, Baroad Waare, In 1696,. 
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also, appeared another historical poem, The Legend of 
Robert, Dule of ILomiandy, and a similar piece on Piers 
Gavestm. In 1597 appeared England's JSeroiml Epistles, 
a series of historical studies, in imitation of those of Ovid. 
These last poems, "wntten in the heroic couplet, contain 
some of the finest passages in Drayton’s writings. With 
the year 1597 the first half of the poet’s literary life closes. 
He had become famous by this rapid production of volumes, 
and he rested on his oars. It would seem that he was 
much favoured at the court of Ehzabeth, and he hoped 
that it would be the same with her successor. But when, 
m 1603, he addressed a poem of compliment to James I. 
on his accession, it was ridiculed, and his services rudely 
rejected. His bitterness of spirit found expression in a 
satire, The Owl, which he printed in 1604, although he had 
no talent in this kind of composition. Hot much more en- 
tertaining was his scriptural narrative of Moses in a Map 
of his Miracles, a sort of epic in heroics printed the same 
year. In 1605 Drayton reprinted his most important 
works, that is to say, his historical poems and the Idea, in 
a single volume, which ran through eight edition.? during 
his lifetime He also collected his smaller pieces, hitherto 
unedited, in a volume undated, hut probably published in 
1605, under the title of Poems Lync and Pastoral ; these 
consisted of odes, eclogues, and a fantastic satire, called The 
Man %n the Moon. Some of the odes are extremely spirited. 
He then adopted the extraordinary resolution of celebrating 
all the points of topographical orantiquanan interest in the 
island of Great Britain, and on this laborious work he was 
engaged for many years At last, in 1613, the first part 
of this vast work was published under the title of Poly- 
Olbwn, eighteen books being produced, to which the learned 
Selden supplied notes. The success of this great work, 
which has since become so famous, was very small at first, 
and not until 1622 did Drayton succeed in finding a pub- 
lisher willing to undertake the risk of bringing out twelve 
more books in a second part. This completed the survey 
of England, and the poet, who had hoped to “ crown Scot- 
land with flowers,” and arrive at last at the Oreades, never 
crossed the Tweed. In 1627 he published another of his 
inijcellaneous volumes, and this contains some of his most 
characteristic and exquisite writing. It consists of the 
following pieces : — The Battle of Agivcourt, an historical 
poem in ottava mna, and The Miseries of Queen Margaret, 
written in the same verse and manner ; Bvmphidia, the 
Gourt of Faery, a most joyous and graceful little epic of 
fairyland , The Quest of Cinthia and The Shepherds Sirena, 
two lyrical pastorals , and finally The Moon Oalf, a sort of 
satire. Of these Nimphidna is perhaps the best thing 
Drayton ever wrote, except his famous ballad on the BaUle 
ofAgincourt ; it is quite unique of its kind, and full of 
rare fantastic fancy. The last of Drayton’s voluminous 
publications was The Muses' Elizium in 1630. He died in 
Loudon on the 23d of December 1631, was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and had a monument placed over 
him by the countess of Dorset, with memorial lines attri- 
buted to Ben Jonson. Of the particulars of Drayton’s life 
we know almost nothing but what he himself tells us ; he en- 
joyed the friendship of some of the best men of the age He 
eorresp ended familiarly with Drummond, Jonson, Browne, 
Wither, and others were among his friends. In one of his 
poems, an “ elegy ” or epistle to Mr Henry Reynolds, he has 
left some valuable criticisms on poets whom he had known. 
He was even engaged in the labour of the dramatists ; at 
least he had a share, with Munday, Ohettle, and Wilson, 
in writing Sir John Oldccistle, which was printed in 1600. 
That he was a restless and discontented, as well as a worthy 
man, may he gathered from his own admissions. 

^ The works of Drayton are bulky, and, in spite of the 
high place that he holds in critical esteem, it cannot be 
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pretended that he is much read. For this his ponderous 
style is much to blame. The Poly-Olhion, the most famous 
but far from the most successful of his writings, is tedious 
and barren in the extreme. The metre in which it is com- 
posed, a couplet of Alexandrines, like the French classical 
measure, is wholly unsuited to our language, and becomes 
excessively wearisome to the reader, who forgets the learn- 
ing and ingenuity of the poet in labouring through the 
harsh and overgrown, lines. His historical poems, which 
he was constantly rewriting and improving, are much 
more interesting, and often rise to a true poetic eloquence. 
Hi s pastorals are brilliant, but overladen with colour and 
sweet to insipidity. He is, with one or two magnificent 
exceptions, an mdifferent sonneteer. The poet with whom 
it is most natural to compare him is Daniel ; he is more 
rough and vigorous, more varied and more daring than 
the latter, hut Daniel surpasses him lu grace, delicacy, and 
judgment. In their elegies and epistles, however, the two 
writers frequently resemble each other. Drayton, however, 
approaches the very first poets of the Elizabethan era in 
his charming Nimphidxa, a poem which inspired Herrick 
with his sweet fairy fancies, and which stands alone of its 
kind in our literature , while some of his odes and lyrics 
are inspired by noble feeling and high imagination. 

In 1748 a folio edition of Drayton’s complete works was publisiied, 
under the editorial supervision of Oldys, and again in 1753 there 
appealed an issue m four volumes. But these were very nmutelli- 
gently and inaccurately prepared An attempt is now being made 
to edit Drayton in a more critical spirit Three volumes of an 
edition (to be completed in six or eight volnmes), collected by the 
Eev E Hooper, have already appeared, comprising the Fo2y-Ollno7i 
and the Harmony of the Church. (E, W, G- ) 

DREAM. Dreams are a variety of a large class of 
mental phenomena which may be roughly defined as states 
of mind which, though not the result of the action of 
external objects, resume the form of objective perceptions. 
To this class belong the fleeting images which occasionally 
present themselves during waking hours, and especially 
before sleep, the “ visions ” which occur m certain exalted 
emotional conditions, as in religious ecstasy, the hallucina- 
tions of the insane, the mental phenomena observable in 
certain artificially produced states (hypnotism), &c. These 
and other mental conditions resemble one another in many 
important respects, to be spoken of by and by. At the 
same time they are roughly marked off by certain special 
circumstances. Thus, dreaming may be distinguished from 
the other species of the class as depending on the most 
complete withdrawal of the mind from the external world. 
All products of the imagination which take the aspect of 
objective perceptions must, it is clear, involve a partial 
aberration of the intellectual processes. Yet in all cases 
except that of dreaming — ^including even somnambulism — 
the mmd preserves certain limited relations to external 
objects. In dreams, on the contrary, the exclusion of the 
external world from consciousness is for the most part 
complete. Sleep has under normal circumstances the effect 
both of closing the avenues (sensory nerves) by which 
external impressions are conveyed to consciousness, and of 
cutting off from the mmd that mechanism (the volxmtary- 
motor nerves and muscles) through which it maintains and 
regulates its varying relations to the outer world. Dreams 
cover a great variety of mental states, from fleeting 
momentary fancies to extended series of imaginations. 
Again, dreams have certain constant or approximately con- 
stant features, while in other respects they manifest wide 
diversity. Among the most general characteristics is to be 
named the apparent objectivity of dream-experience. The 
presence of this objective element in dreams is clearly indi- 
cated in their familiar appellation “ visions,” which also 
points to the well-recognized fact that a large part of onr 
dream-imagination simulates the form of visual perception. 
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Tlienext general characteristic of dreams is that, though re- 
sembling waking experience in many respects, they seem 
never exactly to reproduce the order of this experience Most 
of our dreams differ very widely from any events ever known 
to us in waking life, and even those which most closely 
resemble certain portions of this life introduce numerous 
changes in detaiL These deviations involve one or two 
distinct elements. First of all, there is a great confusion of 
the order in time, space, (kc , which holds among real objects 
and events. Widely remote places and events are brought 
together, persons set in new relations to one another, and so 
on. Secondly, the objects and scenes are apt to assume a 
greatly exaggerated intensity. They take a firmer hold of 
ns, so to speak, than our waking experience. We may when 
awake think of dreams as unsubstantial and unreal, but to 
the dreamer at the moment his imagined surroundings are 
more real, more impressive, than the actual ones which he 
perceives when awake. Dream-fancy exaggerates the 
various aspects of objects, makes what is large still larger, 
what is striking still more striking, what is beautiful stQl 
more beautiful, and so on. 

Having touched on these approximately universal 
characteristics of dreams, we will now specify a few of the 
more variable features. For example, in a large number 
of our dreams we appear to be passive spectators of events 
which we are mcapable, or rather do not think, of control- 
ling in any way. In other dreams, again, we seem to he 
lively actors in the scene, — talking, moving, &c , as we are 
wont to do in waking life. In a class of dreams lying 
midway between these two extremes we appear to be 
impell^ to act, to he struggling to seize some offered good 
or to avert some threatening evil, yet to be unable to 
execute our wishes. Once more, dreams differ very much 
as to their degree of reasonableness. It is certain that m 
many cases the dreamer is easily imposed on, sees no con- 
tradictions, does not seek to understand the events which 
unfold themselves before hLs fancy, and so on. In some 
instances, indeed, the mind of the dreamer loses even the 
sense of identity in objects, and metamorphizes persons in 
the most capricious manner } and this confusion of identity 
may embrace the dreamer himself, so that he imagines 
himself to be somebody else, or projects a part of himself, 
so to speak, into another personality, which thus becomes 
an alter and an object for the contemplation of the 
remaining self. Tet though it is true that many, probably 
a large proportion, of our dreams, are thus unintelligible to 
waking thought, there is a number of well authenticated 
dreams in which persons have proved themselves to he 
possessed not only of their ordinary, hut even of an extra- 
ordinary, power of reflection. We refer to the well-known 
stories of the intellectual achievements of Condillac, Con- 
dorcet, Coleridge, &c., when dreaming. Once more, great 
differences are observable in dreams with respect to the 
feelings excited by the visionary experiences. Sometimes 
the ckcumstances in which we find ourselves affect ns 
much as in walringlife, — danger terrifies us, beauty delights 
us, and so on. M other times, however, we are not thus 
affected ; — ^what would puzzle, confuse, or shock our minds 
in waking experience fa^ to do so in dream-life. Fmally, 
tliere are certain exceptional features of dream-life, as a 
vague conjsciousness of dreaming, which assumes the form 
of a dream within a dream, and the repetition of the images 
of previous dreams with a recognition of the familiarity of 
the dream scenes. It need hardly be added that dreaming 
varies greatly, both in quantity and in quality, according 
to individual temperament, habits of thought, (fee. 

Theories of Dreaming. — ^Froin the slight sketch of the 
character of the dreaming process just given, it might be 
conjectured that the human mind at all times would be 
profoundly impressed with the fact of dreaming, and seek 
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tojarrive at some explanation of what on the surface is un- 
doubtedly so mysterious and so wonderful a phenomenon. 
And as a matter of history we find that men have in all the 
known stages of their intellectual development endeavoured 
to account for the visions of the night The various, theories 
thus put forward fall into two main classes — the super- 
natur^ and the natural. By the former we mean all ex- 
planations which assume the action of forces unknown to 
our waking experience ; by the latter those which make 
no such assumption, but seek to interpret dream-phenomena 
as products of forces familiar to waking perception. The 
supernatural hypothesis, again, falls into two divisions, 
according as the dream is regarded as the immediate effect 
of some reality corresponding to the actual world of our 
waking expenence, or as it is conceived as a mediate result 
depending on the volition and command of some absent 
being. We thus have three main methods of explaining 
dreams : — (a) The naive objective explanation ; (6) the 
religious explanation , (c) the scientific explanation. 

(a) The Dream as Immediate Objective Experience — ^Ac- 
cording to recent researches the savage mind regards dream- 
ing as no less real an objective experience than waking. The 
objects and scenes which flit before tbe dreaming fancy of 
the primitive man are real material existences, the sounds 
he seems to hear are real external sounds, the dream figures 
which stand before his imagination and converse with him 
are real persons. How then does he conceive the relation 
of this dream-world to the world of waking experience 1 
This question has lately been answered by Mr E. B, Tylor 
and Mr Herbert Spencer. The belief in the objective 
reality of dreams requires the savage to conceive a double 
nature both for objects (animate and inanimate) external 
to himself and for himself. The vision of dead ancestors, 
of material objects long since lost or destroyed, easily 
suggests the idea of a duplicate of the original person 
of thing, a second self or soul. On the other hand, when 
the savage dreams that he goes forth to accustomed scenes, 
to hunt, to fight, and so on, he accounts for the dream by 
the supposition that his own second self or soul leaves the 
body and passes forth to the particular locality Thus the 
dream-life shapes itself to onr primitive philosopher as an 
intercourse of souls or duplicate selves, co-ordinate with, 
and of equal reality vrith, the experience of waking life. 
It appears to follow from the unfamiliarity of dream scenes, 
personages, &c., that the region visited during sleep will be 
projected by the savage mind quite outside the world of 
wakmg observation. Mr Spencer connects with this fact 
the earliest theories of another world or a spiritual state. 
(For a fuller account of the part played by dreams in 
primitive ideas consult E, B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, voL 
i chap. XL j H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, i. ch. x. 
seq.) 

if) The Dream as a Commvmicaiionfrom a Supernatural 
Being, — It is plain that even in the savage’s conception of 
dreaming there is room for the thought of a divine 
announcement. When once the idea of superior beings, 
deities, demons, (fee., is reached, it becomes natural to 
regard the visit of some departed soul as the despatch of a 
messenger to the dreamer. In this way the first mode of 
explauatdon passes insensibly into the second. In higher 
stages of reli^ous thought the view of a dream as a ffivine 
revelation takes a less crude form. The immediate object 
present to tbe dreamer is no longer conceived as possessing 
the same degree of materiality. Something is still present, 
no doubt, and so the dream is in a sense objective ; but the 
realiiy is leas like a tangible material object, and is trans- 
formed more or less completely into something unsubstantial, 
spiritual, and phantasmal On the oilier hand, the dream 
is objective in the sense of bring a message or revelation 
I from some actual divine personage. The essence of the 
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dream, so to speak, lies in tlie fact that it conveys to the 
dreamer something which the divine personage -wishes him 
to know, whether it be the will of this being in the shape 
of a command or a prohibition, or some fact as yet unknown 
(past or future), the knowledge of which will be of practical 
utility to the recipient. We may distinguish three stages 
in this conception of dreams: — (1) The deity sends a 
messenger or angel w’ho is vaguely conceived as a spiritual 
being clothed iu a thin material vestment , (2) the divine 
communicator, dispensing with the medium of a material 
appearance, lets his message be heard by the dreamer as 
the utterance of an external voice, (3) he discloses his 
purpose by causing to pass before the soul a vision which 
is not distinctly conceived as objective, but rather as some- 
thing mysteriously imprmted on the mind. 

The divine communication which thus makes use of the 
medium of a dream will, it is plain, vary considerably in 
the degree of its intelligibility. Sometimes the meaning of 
the message is obvious and unmistakable. The actions to 
be performed and the facts to be known are revealed 
plainly and directly. This will he the case for the most 
part with the first and second forms of dream-communica- 
tion. At times, too, the divinely created vision may 
distinctly picture some coming event m the individual or 
national life On the other hand, the communication may 
he disguised and only partially divulged by symbol, 
m which case there arises the necessity of an art of inter- 
pretation, Thus at times the oral utterance may assume 
the form of a dim oracular declaration which calls for care- 
ful attention and a certain skill in the application of verbal 
figures It is, however, in the last form of dream-revela- 
tion that we find the greatest demands made on the 
interpreter's art. It follows from what has been said 
respecting the novelty of dream-combinations that many of 
the visual images which make up so large a bulk of our 
dreams cannot easily be fitted to any actual order of events 
Hence, if such dreams are to be interpreted as having a 
bearing on actual events, they must be regarded as figura- 
tive or symbolic. Accordingly we find that the symbolic 
function of dreams has been fully recognized m all the 
theories of dreaming now dealt with. It seems to have 
been assumed that the normal mode of divane communication 
to man during sleep was that of such a figurative dream 
And agreeably with this supposition the task of deciphering 
dream-symbols gradually grew into a skilled art, which 
became the prerogative of a certain class of experts, — as 
prophets, diviuators, or magicians 

A very bi lof historical review of this religious theory of 
dreams must here suffice. Among the Oriental peoples this 
view of dreams was the prevaihng one. We find, however, 
great differences in the mode of interpretation adopted. 
Among the ancient Hebrews, for example, we find all the 
three forms of dream-communication mentioned above. As 
to interpretation there seem to have been no definite rules, 
and the procedure followed resolves itself into au attempt to 
discover the most natural or least forced application of the 
persons, objects, and relations of the dream to some existing 
persons, social circumstances, and events. This mode of 
interpretation clearly left wide scope for individual skill. 
In the Persian scheme of mterpretation, on the other hand, 
so far as we can judge of it from the compilations of a later 
age, the art of dream-iuterpretation, oneirocritics, or 
oueiromancy, was defined and fixed in a number of rules 
Thus in the work known under the name of the Sifatri- 
3irozak, minute and elaborate prescriptions are given for 
interpreting various classes of dreams according to the par- 
ticular day of the month on which they occur. A similar 
systematization of the rules of dream-interpretation is to be 
with among the Arabs (see L’Onirocrit& Mmsulman, 
par Qabdorrhachaman, traduction de Pierre Vattiei.) In j 


such cases, it is plain, the mterpretation of dreams involved 
less of indmdual genius or inspiration, and became a more 
mechanical process, involving only careful knowledge of 
formulae, and one which could be easily communicated 
Such a state of things points to the transition of dream-lore 
from the stage of au esoteric mystery to that of a com- 
municable science Among the Greeks and Homans the 
religious view of dreams is to be found m popular literature 
as well as in philosophic writings. In Homer, dreams are 
distinctly said to be sent by the gods and goddesses, as in 
the expression 6uo<; ovapos, and it is implied that they may 
be intended to deceive the subject of them {e..g , 
Agamemnon^s dream, Iliad, book ii.). Similarly the 
dramatists frequently speak of foreknowledge divinely 
communicated by dreams {e.g , Clytemnsestra’s prescience 
as to the fall of Troy in the Agamemnon of .^schylus is 
ascribed to a dream). The popular view was countenanced 
to a certain extent by philosophers. Thus Plato found 
room in his mystic scheme of knowledge for the idea of a 
divine manifestation, to the soul in sleep. In the Tvmcem 
(chaps, xlvi and xl-vii.) a prophetic character is distinctly 
assigned to the images of dreams. These divine inspira- 
tions (divmations) are not, however, given to the rational 
soul, but to the lower appetitive soul through the medium 
of the sensible images of rational truths which are reflected 
on the liver, an organ contiguous with the bodily seat of 
the appetitive soul. These prophetic visions are received 
only when the reasoning faculty is fettered by sleep 
or alienated by disease and enthusiasm, In this way the 
divine artificer has gi*en to the inferior regions of the soul 
a certain substitute for rational knowledge. At the same 
time the interpretation of die visions requires intelligence, 
and hence the business of receiving them and of interpret- 
ing them does not properly belong to the same persons. 
Even Aristotle treats the supposition of divine revelation 
in dreams very considerately when he writes, in the treatise 
TTcpi fjMVTiiajs rrjs ey Tois vttvois, “ that there is a divina- 
tion concerning some things in dreams is not incredible ” 
The Stoics, again, to judge from Cicero’s account of their 
views in his De Dzvinahone, reasoned a 'priori that the 
gods, if they love men and are omniscient as well as all- 
powerful, will certainly disclose their purposes to man in 
sleep, Chrysippus is, on the same authority, said to 
have written a volume on the interpretation of dreams 
as divine portents. Cicero’s brother Quintus, who here 
defends the orthodox theory of dreams, speaks of a 
skilled interpretation of dreams which is a true divination, 
even though, like all other arts in which men have to pro- 
ceed on conjecture and on artificial rules, it is not infallible 
The current views of dreams of classic antiquity are 
supposed to be to some extent embodied iu the 'OvapoKpiTucd 
of Haldianus Artemidorus of Ephesus (written about the 
year 170). Here the interpretation of dreams is reduced to 
a body of elaborate rules. To dream of a particular 
element, as fire, air, dec., of a particular plant, part of the 
body, and so on, always signifies the same kind of event 
for the same kind of person. It is the over-looking of the 
age, social condition, &c., of the dreamer which, in the 
view of Artemidorus, leads to the abuse of dream-inter- 
pretation. He attempts to draw a distinction between 
ovtipo^, a vision having a real bearing on events, and 
ivvTrviov, a mere dream having no actual significance ; but 
this does not, according to Liddell and Scott, correspond 
with classical usage. The divine origin of dreams became 
a doctrine of the Christian church. It appears in the 
writings of the fathers, being defended partly on biblical, 
partly on classic, authority. Synesius of Gyrene (born 
376) has left a treatise on dreams (-Trepl cwttvuiiv). He 
puts forward certain psychological hypotheses drawn largely 
from Plato and Plotinus and ascribes to the imagination 
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(whick is mtermediate between tke soul and the animal part) 
tke power of accompanying the soul m its flights to the 
celestial regions, and so of sharing in the contemplation 
of divine truths. Synesius exalts the rank of dreaming 
among the arts of divination, setting it far above otiher 
modes of prophecy as being most simple and sure, open to 
all, unencumbered with expensive and laborious prepara- 
tions, and so on. He affirms that he has repeatedly found 
dreams of service in arranging his ideas, and in improving 
his style of composition. Mediseval and modem Christian 
theologians have continued to attribute dreams, or, more 
accurately, certain orders of dream, to the intermediate 
agency of the divine Being. The popular theory of dreams 
to be met with among tbe later European peoples bears 
the impress of that folk-lore which developed itself in 
the Middle Ages under influences partly Christian, partly 
pagan. Dreams were referred to a variety of supernatural 
agencies, including not only God and the devil, but also 
subordinate beings, as fairy, fiend (incnbus), kc. Further, 
the art of interpreting dreams according to definite rules 
(oneiromancy) was developed to a very high point. (See 
Brand, Popular Antiquities, voL liL Picticfnarg of Breams). 
In our own times certain restricted classes of dreams are 
customarily associated with the action of benevolent or 
malignant beings. On the other hand, people are now 
wont to interpret dreams as omens or signs without dis- 
tinctly attributmg them to any supernatural agent. This 
view of dreams forma the transition-point between the 
religious and the scientific theories. 

(c) The Bream as a Subjective Phenomenon Bependent on 
Naturcd Causes . — ^While Ae theory of the divine or super- 
natural origin of dreams has thus held its ground so long, 
there has been gradually growing up from an early period 
of human history a more scientific conception of the 
phenomenon as dependent on natural laws (of mind and 
body). Psychologists and physiologists alike have 
approached the subject from their respective points of 
view, and sought to explain the phenomena of dreaming as 
natural events. The first germs of a scientific theory of 
dreams are to be found in antiquity. Thus Democritus, 
from whom the Epicureans derived their theory, held that 
dreams are the pr^uct of the simulacra or p^ntasms of 
corporeal objects which are constantly floating in the 
atmosphere, and which attack the soul during repose. 
Again, Plato speaks in the Republic of dreaming as 
illustrating the dominant mental impulses and habits of 
the individual (unchecked appetite, and temperance with 
intellectual pursuits), and thus connects it with the normal 
waking operations of feeling and thought. Aristotle m 
his short treatise on dreams {trepl ewirvumy) refers dreaming 
to the action of objects of outward sense which leave behind 
impresaons on tbe soul and bodily frame. Dreaming is 
said to be the function of the sensitive part of the mind, 
but of this so fer as phantastic ■ and a dream is defined as 
“ the phantasm arising from the motion of sensible per- 
ceptions when it pr^ents iteelf to him who is asleep.'* 
Aristotle further has some correct observations on the 
immediate bodily conditions of dreaming, and on the 
exi^eration of sensation in this condition M nodnd. Thus, 
he mys, we &n(y it thnuders and lightens when a small 
sound is produced in our ears ; we imagine that we are 
eating honey in consequence of a deflnxion of the least 
quantity of phlegm. In the Be DiviaaRone of CScero we 
have almost an nnique instance among classic writings of a 
complete rejection of the doctrine of the supmnatural origin 
of dreams, and of a full and consistent adoption of the 
natural method of ejqilaining the phenomena. iCicero’s 
position stands in marked cohlxast to that of partial 
sceptics, as, for example, Pliny, who seems content to 
exdude from the supernatural method of exnlanation certain 


of the more obviously natural dreams, such as those 
occurring immediately after food and wine, or when on© 
has just fallen asleep after waking (Rat. Hist.) 

While philosophers were thus learning to regard dreams 
as natural processes, physicians, on the other side, had 
their.attention called to dreaming in its relation to patho- 
logical bodily conditions. It seems probable, indeed, that 
men occupied in studying bodily diseases were among tbe 
first to suspect the true nature and origin of dreaming. 
Thus Hippocrates, while inchned to admit that some dreams 
may be divine, distinctly says that others arise from the 
action of the mind and the body. Hippocrates, too, 
appears to have been the first to supply a scientific basis 
for the premonitory character of certain kinds of dreams. 
There are dreams, he says, which announce beforehand the 
affections of the body. This idea has, as we shall see 
presently, been confirmed by modern pathological observa- 
tions. It is easy to understand that this prognostic side of 
dreams was in the early stages of knowledge greatly 
exaggerated. This appears to be true of the speculations 
of Galen, who held that to dream one’s thigh was turned 
into stone signified the approaching loss of this member. 
This belief in the premonitory character of dreams was 
only one side of a general doctrine of dreams according to 
which they arise from bodily disturbances, and so may 
serve as symptoms which the physician has to include in 
the complete diagnosis of a disease. This idea, which is 
recognized by modem physiologists as true within certai n 
limits, led in the first crude stages of scientific investigation 
to exaggerated and fanciful conclusions. Thus a new 
system of dream-interpretation came into vogue according 
to which to dream of a certain thing always means a dis- 
turbance in one particular organ In the doctrines of 
Oriental physicians (the Hindus and Chinese) dreams are 
thus referred to pathological states of the five organs — 
heart, lungs, kidneys, spleen, and liver. Thus to dream of 
war and fighting signifies a bad state of the lungs ; of fire, 
smoke, <kc., a bad state of the heart, and so on. 

Modem Theory of Breams . — Under tHs head we sball 
give an account of the principal results of modem in- 
vestigations, psychological and physiological, on the nature 
and conditions of dreams. Bespecting many points there 
is still considerable diversity of view. Certain questions of 
fact yet remain unanswered, the reason of this being the 
inaccessibility of dream-phenomena to accurate and 
adequate observation. Further, owing to the divided 
condition of psychological principles, the explanation of 
dreaming assumes very different forms with different 
writeira. On the one hand there are those who conceive 
the mind as an independent spiritual substance, which 
employs the body as its instrument, but is not dependent 
on With these, dreams will naturally wear the 

aspect of products of some spiritual faculty or faculties 
which are not involved ui the sleep of the body and the 
senses. At the other extreme are those who regard mental 
phenomena as an outcome of bodily changes, as a refined 
result of physical processes. By these, dreams will be 
r^arded as given off, so to apeak, by the various organs 
of the body during sleep. Midway between the spiritualist 
and materialist hypotheses is the scientific view in its 
narrower senses nmnely, the doctrine that the mental and 
the bodily are perfectly dissimilar r^ona of phenomraia, 
which are yet connected in such a way that h^ily events 
appear as Ihe conditions of mental ev^ts. Hi the follow- 
ing account of modem dream theory wo ^laU confine our- 
selves for the most part to the last stand-point, though 
indicating here and there how the other theories of the 
rektion of mind to body lead to divergent conclusions. 

On the very threshold of our inquiry we are met by a 
much disputed question — What is the relation of dreaming 
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to sleep? Is dreaming an indication of imperfect sleep 
wMch. must cease as soon as th.e higher nervous centres 
reach a complete repose 1 Is it, on the other hand, some- 
thing wholly spiritual and independent of sleep as a bodily 
condition ? Here we have two different views arising from 
different theories of the relation of mind and body. Tliese 
distinct views of the subject have commonly appeared as 
answers to the question of fact — ^Are we when asleep always 
dreaming 1 This question was first raised by philosopbers 
in connection with certain conceptions of the soul and its 
activity. Descartes, who regarded thought as of the 
essence of personal existence, was naturally led to maintain 
that the mind is always thinking. “ I am,” he says, “ I 
exist, that is certain ; hut for how long ? as long as I 
think 5 for perhaps even it might happen that if I ceased 
wholly to think I should cease at the same time wholly to 
exist” {MeditatimiV). Among the Cartesians the proposi- 
tion, the mind is always thinking, became a leading tenet. 
Locke argues against this supposition. He contends that 
in sleep men do not always think, or they would be con- 
scious of it. If it is asserted that they dream but they 
forget it, he replies it is “hard to be conceived” that “the 
soul in a sleeping man should be this moment busy 
a-thmking, and the next moment in a waking man not 
remember nor be able to recollect one jot of all those 
thoughts.” To suppose that in sleep the soul thinks apart 
from the body involves the absurdity of a double mind, and 
is further contradicted by the irrationality of dreams 
{Essay i book li, ch. i.). Locke was answered by Leibnitz 
in the Fouveaux Essais, who upheld the Cartesian affirma- 
tion, and maintained that during sleep the mind has always 
some “ httle perceptions ” or “ confused sentiment^” 
though, according to hm doctrine of unconscious perceptions, 
these need not become obj ects of conscious attention. That 
we never sleep without dreaming is further maintained by 
Kant in his Anthropologie, by Jouffroy and others. In his 
Lectures an Metaphysics, Sir W. Hamilton argues fully for 
the same idea. He says that during sleep the mind “ is 
never either inactive or wholly unconscious.” He seeks to 
refute the argument of Locke, that we ought to remember 
onr dreams, by calling attention to the fact that the 
somnambulist has no recollection of his dream, and that 
persons who betray in their expression and utterance the 
fact of dreaming retain no recollection of the state. He 
further holds that the continuity of dreaming is proved by 
the fact that whenever we are suddenly roused from sleep 
we find ourselves dreaming. 

While metaphysicians have thus in the main affirmed the 
continuity of dreams, those who regard mental phenomena 
as invariably connected with bodily conditions have for the 
most part viewed dreaming as only an occasional accom- 
paniment of sleep. By some, indeed, dreaming is viewed 
as confined to the transition state from sleeping to waking, 
though this view is now rejected by physiologists no less 
than by metaphysicians. It is true that the great rapidity 
of dream-thought has been proved, e,g , by the experience 
of Lord Holland, who fell asleep when listening to some- 
body reading, had a long dream, and yet awoke in time to 
hear the conclusion of the sentence of which he remembered 
the beginning And this takes off from the value of 
Hamilton’s argument that we always find ourselves dream- 
ing when wakened, for such dreaming may clearly be an 
incident of the transition state. Yet the other facts 
emphasized by Hamilton, as well as the results of Maury’s 
experiments, to be spoken of presently, show that we may 
dream when soundly sleeping. On the other hand, we 
cannot, it is certain, directly prove that we are always 
dreaming during sleep. Many physiologists are disposed 
to -regard dreaming as the accompaniment of some slight 
(ffiaturljaiice, whether arising from the lower organs or from 


an undue excitability of the braiu and its nervous connec 
tions ; and according to this view the continuity of 
dreaming would seem to be an improbable supposition. 
To the physiologist the idea of perfectly unconscious sleep 
presents no difficulties. The results of experiment show 
him that the lower bodily (vegetative) functions are in- 
dependent of cerebral activity ; and the phenomena of 
swooning, the effects of anaesthetics, (fee., familiarize him 
with the temporary suspension of the conscious activity of 
the brain. Sence the view commonly adopted by physio- 
logists seems to be that dreaming is only an occasional 
incident of sleep. See the article on “ Sleep and Dreams ” 
by Dr Carpenter in Todd’s Ency. of Anaf. and Physiol,) 
At the same time certain physiologists, as Sir H. Holland 
{Chapters on Meiit, Physiol.) and Sir Benj. Brodie {Psycho- 
logic^ Inquiries), are disposed to think that dreaming is 
the rule and not the exception. 

The question whether we are always dreaming during 
sleep leads up naturally to the inquiry into the causes or 
conditions of dreams. This question has been approached 
from different sides On the one side, metaphysicians have 
sought to account for dreaming by some simple theory of a 
suspension of certain mental faculties. On the other side, 
writers have tried to explain dreaming as a lesult of simple 
bodily operations. We will just glauce at one or two of 
these simple hypotheses. A common view among meta- 
physicians is that the nature of dreaming is amply explained 
by the absence or suspension of the will. The importance 
of the cessation of the will’s action has been emphasized by 
Dugald Stewart {Elements of the Phil, of the Human Mind, 
vol. i chap. V. sect, 6). Stewart does not mean that the 
will is wholly dormant in sleep, but that it loses its hold 
on the faculties. By this supposition he seeks to account 
not only for the incoherence but also for the apparent 
reahty of dream-images. That the absence of the normal 
processes of volition, especially as involved in attention, con- 
stitutes one important factor in the explanation of dreaming 
seemsto be admitted by all writers, — for example, Dr Darwin 
{Zoonomia), Sir Benj Brodie, Dr Carpenter, and M. Alf. 
Maury {Le Sommeil et les Pives), It is doubtful, however, 
whether this simple hypothesis explains all that Stewart 
refers to it, Maury objects to Stewart’s theory that the 
will does not wholly lose its command of the bodily 
organs, <fec., in dreams. 

While great stress has thus been laid by some wnters on 
this negative condition, the suspension of will, others 
have sought to construct a simple theory of dreaming by 
supposing the unimpeded action of some special mental 
faculty. Thus Cndworth {Treatise concerning Eternal 
and Immutable Morality) reasons, from the orderly 
coherence of dream-imaginations and the novelty of their 
combinations, that this state of mind arises from the action 
of “ the phantastical power of the soul,” and not from 
“ any fortuitous dancings of the spirits.” A very curious 
theory of dreaming as depending on a particular circum- 
scribed faculty of the soul is to be found in Schemer’s Eos 
Leben des Traumes, Dreaming is a decentralization of the 
movement of life. In waking consciousness the central 
force, the ego spontaneity, is supreme, — ^in dreaming the 
activity of the ego becomes purely receptive. The central 
ego is now merely the point about which the peripheral life 
plays in perfect freedom. Thus the will (the spontaneous 
ego) is suspended, and thought loses its categories. On 
the other hand, the imagination now freed from the ego 
reaches its perfect unrestrained function. And this func- 
tion is seen in the symbolic representation both of the 
bodily parts and of the mental stimuli which influence 
consciousness in sleep. A similar conception of the action 
of the creative fancy in dreaming is adopted by Dr 
Johannes Tolkelt (Die Traum-phmtasie.) 
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In addition to these simple metaphysical and psycho- 
logical theories of dreaming, there are to be found no less 
simple physiological hypotheses. Among these we may 
take the opinion of Hobbes {Leviathan), that the imagina- 
tions of dreams all proceed from “the agitation of the inward 
parts of a man’s body,'’ the disturbance of which parts, 
owing to their connections with the brain, serves to keep 
the latter in motion. Another simple physiological 
hypothesis for explaining dreams is offered by Schopenhauer. 
According to this writer, the exciting causes of dreams are 
impressions received from the internal regions of the 
organism through the sympathetic nervous system. These 
impressions are afterwards worked up by the mind into 
quasi-realities by means of its “forms” of space, time, 
<kc 

This simple and “geometric” method of explaining 
dreams, though it may be valuable up to a certain point, 
must necessarily fail to account for all the phenomena con- 
cerned. As we have shown in our preliminary description 
of dreams, their contents vary within very wide limits, and 
cannot therefore all be referred to one or two simple 
principles whether mental faculties or bodily stimuli ; also, 
it is by no means safe to af&rm of any mental function 
that it is universally absent in dreams, since the second 
mental processes, as Sir H. Holland and il. Maury point 
out, enter in very unequal degrees into different dreams 

A full and exhaustive theory of dream mg would seem to 
include several distinct lines of inquiry. Among these 
there are three which have already been well defined by 
recent writers on the subject. The first relates to the 
sources of dream-imaginations, or the stimulations which 
are the immediate causes of these. The second question 
has to do with the order or form of dream-combinations, 
and seeks to determine the conditions of the peculiar 
arrangements, simultaneous and successive, which are 
observable in dreams. The last problem is that of 
accounting for the objective reality and generally for the 
intensity and impressiveness of dream-fancies. 

In briefly opening up each of these lines of inquiry we 
shall seek to keep in mind the variable as well as the con- 
stant features of dreaming ; also we shall proceed, as far 
as possible, according to that double method of study, 
the psychological and the physiological (subjective and 
objective), which offers itself to those who accept the idea 
of a perfect paraUelam between mental and bodily events, 

(A) The Sources of Dream Materials . — The numerous 
images which make up the ever-renewed current of a dream 
appear sometimes to come from the internal depths of the 
mind itself. In other cases, as even the ancients recognized, 
they depend on a stimulation of the brain arising from v ary- 
ing conditions of the bodily organs. According to the view 
that all mental events have their physical accompaniments, 
the first class of imaginations must also be referred to cer- 
tain conditions of the brain and nervous system. These 
various sources of dream-activity are roughly classified by 
Hartley in his Ohservatiom on Man. Dream- ima ges, he 
tells ns, are deducible from three causes : — (1) impressions 
and ideas lately received; (2) present state of the body 
(especially the stomach and the brain) ; (3) association. 
']^e large part played by bodily states in our dream-life is 
recognized not only by physiologists, as Maury, but also by 
those who ascribe dr^ms in part to occult spiritu^ 
faculties, as Schemer. By help of iJie results of recent 
researches we are able to improve a little on Hartley's 
classification. The emting causes of dream-images fall 
into two main classes : — (I) jperiphetal, and (IL) central 
stimulations. The latter arise in the outlying parts of the 
nervous system, namely, the organs of sense, the muscular 
apparatus, the internal bodily organa, together with the 
external portions of the nerves connected with these. 
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Central stimulations are such as arise mainly, if not entirely, 
within the encephalic region. These again are either (a) 
direct, or (/3) indirect. The first depend on the condition 
of the nerve-elements acted upon, and the unknown 
influences (possibly connected with the condition of the 
circulation) brought to bear on these at the moment. The 
indirect stimulations arise as a result of some preceding 
excitation in a connected region of the brain. The former 
underlie the apparently spontaneous imaginations of dream- 
ing, as well as those which are the echo of a recent waking 
experience. The latter are the physical counterpart of 
images or ideas called up by association with preceding 
images or thoughts. 

(L) Among peripheral stimulations are to be noticed (a) 
those which arise from the action of external objects on the 
organa of sensation. Recent researches show that these may 
play an important part in dreams. Dr Beattie speaks of a 
man who could be made to dream about a subject by 
whispering into his ear. Experiments were made by M. 
Giron de Buzareing'ies {Journal de FhydoL tom. viii.) as 
to the effects of external impressions on dreaming. Thus, by 
leaving his knee uncovered during sleep, he dreamt he was 
travelling in a diligence (where knees are apt to get cold). 
The most elaborate experiments bearing on this point have 
been carried on by Alf. Mauiy, with the help of an assist- 
ant. The latter produces some external stimulation 
while the experimenter sleeps ; he is then wakened 
up so as to record the dream immediately resulting. 
By this means important results were reached. When, 
for example, his lips were tickled, he dreamt that 
he was subjected to horrible tortures, that pitch 
plaster was applied to his face and then tom off. Sensa- 
tions of hearing, smell, and taste were also followed by 
appropriate though greatly exaggerated images. Wundt 
{PhysiologiscTie Psychologie) thinks that cutaneous sensa- 
tions, arising from the varying pressure and temperature of 
the bodily surface, are frequent excitants of dream-images. 
(/5) Along with such objective sensations must be reckoned 
subjective sensations which arise in the absence of mctemal 
stimuli, and which have as their physical basis certain 
actions in the penpheral as well as the central regions of 
the nerves. Of such axe the visual inures {Schl’tmmer~ 
hUder) seen by J. MuUer, Goethe, Purkinje, and others, when 
the body is disposed to sleep. These are called the dream- 
chaos by Gruithuisen, since they are supposed to form the 
raw material of dreams. Maury gives a full account of 
these phenomena, which he terms “ hypnagogic hallucina- 
tions,” and which appear to include not only visual images 
but also subjective sensations of sound, touch, &c. He 
attaches great importance to the action of these subjective 
sensations in dreams. The predominance of visual imagery 
in dreaming appears to be connected with the great activity 
of the oi^n of sight and its consequent excitability. It 
is to be added that one can only roughly distinguish these 
subjective sensations, which involve tike peripheral regions 
of the nervous system, from images supposed to be con- 
fined to the central regions. (y) The conditions 
of our muscles during sleep, which somehow convey 
impressions to the brain, affect consciousness, and so influ- 
ence dreaming. To this source we must refer the active 
phenomena of dreams, as nmning, flying, resistiug, 
strug^frjg, <kc. It is probable, as Wundt remark^ that 
the movements of the body during sleep, as* tb^be of 
breathing and the extensions and contractions of the Ixnbs, 
give rise to dream fancies, and painful Conditions of the 
muscles due to an awkward position of liinl:» may also 
serve to excite images. (8) Among most frequent 
excitants of dreams are org^c oir systemic sensations con- 
nected with the varying ■ statea of the internal bodily 
organs. The prominmice given to this source of dreaming 
VII - 58 
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in ancient and modern systems of medicine has already 
been referred to. States of fcbe stomach, lungs, heart, 
secretory organs, teeth and gums, &c., are, as we all know, 
powerful provocatives of dreams. Owing to the close con- 
nection of dreams with these organic conditions they may 
serve as important elements in the diagnosis of bodily 
disease. Thus M. Macano {T)u SoTrimeil, des R&jeSf et du 
SminamhulisTJie) recognizes among the morbid class of 
dreams those which are “ prodromic,’' or premonitory (e.^., 
a dream of sanguinary conflict before hemorrhage), as well 
as those which are symptomatic of eidsting hodily and 
mental disorders. 

(II.) We pass to internal or cerebral excitations. Under 
(a), the direct excitations, are to be included all dream ideas 
which do not arise from bodily stimuli, or through associa- 
tion with preceding feelings and ideas. It seems fairly 
certain that many of onr dream-images are thus occasioned 
by a kind of “ automatic excitation ” of the cerebral regions. 
The dreams which clearly arise from an after-effect in the 
brain of recent perceptions, especially those of the previous 
day, appear to illustrate this process Also, many of the 
images which correspond to persons and scenes supposed to 
be long since forgotten may be due to some such local 
automatic cerebral “ suh excitation.” Maury distinctly 
recognizes this factor in dream-stimulation. It appears 
from experiences recorded by him that by means 
of these automatic central excitations images may 
sometimes be called up of objects which have never been 
distinctly perceived, and which yet have left a trace of 
their action on the cerebral substance, (fi) The indirect 
central stimulations include, no doubt, a large number of 
our dream-fancies. When once a starting-point is reached, 
whether through a peripheral or a central automatic (direct) 
excitation, the nervous connections which answer to 
mental associations provide a vast range of new cere- 
bration, It is to be added that the very same causes 
which excite particular cerebral regions, to automatic action 
most affect other and connected parts in a less degree, 
producing a powerful predisposition to activity. Hence 
it is to be supposed that links of association which are 
insufficient to restore an idea to consciousness in the wak- 
ing, state may suffice to do so in sleep, 

(£) The Order of Dream-Gombinatioiis . — Dreams are. 
commonly said to be incoherent, and this is no doubt fre- 
quently the case. On the other hand many dreams appear 
to simulate orderly arrangements of objects and successions 
of events. It must follow that on simple theory, such as 
that the mind has lost the forms of thought — as space, 
time, and causation (which, as we have seen, is contradicted 
by Schopenhauer) — will cover all the facts. The absence 
of volition and voluntary attention goes far to throw hght 
on dream-combinations. In dreaming, as Maury observes, 
attention, instead of dominating the images which present 
themselves, is itself dominated by these. At the same 
time, as we shall see presently, the action of attention, 
though no longer controlled by the will and directed 
to some practical end, plays an important part in dream- 
construction. In order, if possible, bo get at the laws of 
dream-structure, we may roughly divide dreams into two 
classes : — (a) the disconnected and incoherent, and ()3) the 
coherent. 

(a) The want of coherence in disorderly dreams appears 
to arise from the play of association acting on all the 
heterogeneous and disconnected elements supplied by 
peripheral and central (direct) stimulation at the time, there 
being no volitional control (dominating attention) to inter- 
fere with the process. Supposing that these two primary 
sources are continually sending forth new and disconnected 
linages to the dream-consciousness, and that owing to the 
extreme, excitability of the brain during sleep numerous 


paths of association open themselves up in connection 'with 
every such image, we may see how it is that objects group 
Ihemselves, and events succeed one another in such 
a chaotic manner. It is not correct to say that we here 
dispense with the “ forms ” of space and time ; objects are 
viewed in space, and events “ intuited ” iu time, it is only 
that the particular positions of things in space and time 
are overlooked. On the other hand, it is true that there 
is in these loosely-threaded dreams, if not in aU dreams, a 
suspension of the reasoning process by which objects are 
intuited in a causal relation. In these dreams, then, the 
mind is passive, and consciousness is made up of a fl.ux of 
images and feelings which is not analyzed and rationalized 
as it is in the normal processes of waking perception. 

(/8) Let us now consider the more coherent class 
of dreams These, as we have seen, have by some been 
accounted for as the products of some occult power of the 
soul, as the “ phantastical power ” of Cud worth and the 
symbolic plastic phantasy of Schemer. There is no doubt 
that in many of the more elaborate and pictorial of our 
dreams a result is reached very similar to the products of 
the waking imagination Can this operation be analyzed 
into simple processes ? first of all, the images, however 
disconnected their corresponding objects may be, group 
themselves in a certain arrangement. This process would 
be described by psychologists of the Kantian school as the 
superposition on the dream-materials of certain mental 
forms. On the other hand, it may perhaps be explained 
as a result of association. When two orders of impression — 
for example, the sight of the human form and the sound of 
a human voice — ^have been habitually associated, there arises 
what may be called a general associative disposition to con- 
nect some variety of one order of impression with any par- 
ticular variety of the order which happens to present itself 
to the mind; and so, when dreaming, the mind is disposed 
to add to images of colour certain relations of space, posi- 
tion, magnitude, &c., to images of human beings some form 
of the appropriate human actions, relations, &c. By this 
means the intuitive clearness and completeness of our 
dream-imaginations may largely he accounted for. It is 
to .be added that these general associative tendencies do not 
determine what particular relations or actions are to 
be attributed to the images of sleep. These latter depend 
on the particular circumstances of the moment, as, for 
example, the locality of the optic fibres involved, the varying 
excitability of the central regions, &c. 

In this.»factor of our dream-constructions the mind seems 
to be wholly passive. We have now to turn to a second 
influence, which involves to some extent the active side of 
the mind, namely, the play of attention under the influence, 
not of the will, but of certain, vague emotional impulses. 
The chief of these are the feeling for unity, and the instinct 
of emotional harmony. First of all, there seems to be 
a tendency in the more orderly dreams to bring new 
images into some intelligible connection or relation 
of unity with the pre-existing ones. This vague im- 
pulse, acting through the processes of expectation and 
attention, becomes selective, leading to a detention 
of those members of the ever-renewed flux of images 
which are fitted to enter into the dream-scene as con- 
sistent factors. In certain cases, indeed, this process 
seems to rise to somethmg like a conscious voluntary 
exertion. We occasionally remember that we strove in 
our dream to discover a consistency in the variegated and 
confused scene presented to consciousness. Secondly, the 
unity of dream-structure is largely determined by the need 
of emotional harmony. A large part, if not all, of our 
dream-fancies are attended with a feeling of pleasure or of 
pain How, when a certain state of emotion has been 
excited in the mind, there is a tendency to reject all ideas 
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whicii conflict with, this feeling, and to accept any which 
harmonize with it. The emotion controls the movements 
of anticipation and of intellectual attention, so that suitable 
ideas are at once recognized and detained. The unity of 
our most complex dreams appears to arise very largely from 
this source. In dreams described by Schemer, Volkelfc, 
and Wundt the successions of imaginary events are clearly 
strung together by a thread of emotion, as joy, terror, 
and so on. The commonest example of such a dominating 
emotional tone in dreaming occurs when there is a 
current of pleasurable or painful feeling contributed by the 
condition of some of the internal organs of the body. These 
bodily sensations become the basis of complex groups of 
images, each new scene being connected with some 
analogous shade of feeling, “bodily" or “mental.” 

(O) The Objective Tealiiy and Intensity of Bream- 
Imaginations . — These are explained by Hartley by two 
circumstances, — first, the absence of any other reality to 
oppose to the ideas which offer themselves ; and secondly, 
the greater vividness of the visible ideas which occur in 
dreams as measured by the corresponding waking ideas 
This last fact may, he thinks, be partly accounted for by 
an increased heat of the brain. As already remarked, 
Dngald Stewart explains the reality of dreams through the 
BUHpension of the ordinary action of volition. In waking 
life, he says, we distinguish objective impressions from 
ideas by finding that the former are independent of volition, 
while the latter are dependent on the same. Hence, in 
dreaming, when the will no longer controls ideas, these are 
mistaken for realities. The chief influences here concerned 
appear to be included in Hartley's theory, though the cir- 
cumstances emphasized by Stewart may be a secondary 
element in the case. That the reality of dream-images 
depends in large part on the absence of external impressions 
has been recognized by most recent writers. Among others 
M. Tame {Be V Intdligence) dwells on the function of 
external sensation as a corrective to internal imaginations, 
keeping these below the illusory stage. External impres- 
sions are distinguished from ideas in the waking state, in 
part at leasi^ by their greater intensity. When thm relation 
is no longer recognized by reason either of the ideas 
acquiring preternatural vividness or of the sensations 
being withdrawn, illusion follows. Waking hallucinations 
depend on the first circumstance, dream-illusions on the 
second, perhaps also on the first as well This leads us to 
the reflection that during sleep the ideas arising in 
consciousness undergo an increase of absolute as well as of 
relative vividness. That is to say, they are in themselves 
more intense states of consciousness than waking ideas. 
This seems to point, as Maury observes, to an increased ex- 
citability of the nervous substance in sleep. This same 
circumstance, too, helps to account for the preternatural 
impressiveness and the exaggeration which meet us in 
dream-hfe. If the brain is during sleep peculiarly excitable 
it will follow that aU sensational stimuli, external and 
internal alike, will produce an exaggerated result. Thus 
the intensity of sensations will be augmented, and their 
volume, and so the apparent magnitude of dream-images be 
increased. Again, if in dreaming the stream of fancies be 
a rapid one, if images simnltaneonsly and successively 
crowd in on consciousness, we may understand how space 
and time may appear to swell to unusual proportions. 
Once more, the peculiar excitability of the brain will mani- 
fest itself in an exaggeration of all feeling. Slight bodily 
discomforts, for example, will be transformed, as in Maury’s 
experiment^ iuto huge sufferings, and so locally circum- 
Bcribed bodily sensations of pleasure may expand into pre- 
ternatural forms of emotionsd delight 

We are now perhaps in a pomtion to explain the 
symbolic function of dreams so much, emphasized by 
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Schemer, He considers that our dream-phantasy habitually 
represents the seat of bodily sensations under the symbol 
of a house and its parts, and the silent processes of thought 
as the audible conversation of living persons. The latter 
remark is probably correct, and its truth follows from 
a consideration of the close association between thought 
and audible speech The former observation is surely an 
exaggerated statement, as has been shown by his friendly 
cntic Volkelt Yet though bodily sensations do not as a 
rule reveal themselves under the symbol of a building or 
mass of buildings, they undoubtedly do appear in conscious- 
ness disguised and transformed j and the reasons of this aru 
plain. Even in the waking condition we have but a vague 
consciousness of the seat of the bodily sensations, and in 
sleep this can hardly be present at all. In addition to this, 
the exaggerating influences just referred to must tend to 
disguise the real nature of bodily sensations, and so 
to remove all consciousness of their locality. Hence bodily 
sensations do as a rule clothe themselves in a disguise 
appearing under the form of emotional experiences. And 
the particular pleasurable or painful images selected, which 
will vary with the individual’s emotional nature and 
experience, will be apt to recur as a “ symbolic expression ” 
of this variety of bodily feeling. It will follow, too, from 
the predominance of visual ideas in dreams, that these 
emotional fancies will commonly take the shape of alluring 
or alarming visual perceptions. 

Dreaming is a subject of great interest by reason of its 
points of contact with other mental conditions. Thus the 
common suspension of many of the higher processes of 
emotion, thought, and volition suggests an analogy between 
the dreaming state and the instinctive stage of mental 
growth as observable in children, primitive men, and the 
lower ammals. This aspect of dreams has been treated by 
Maury. 

Again, dreaming has many curious resemblances to the 
mental states of the insane. The differences which mark 
off dreaming from these states have already been given. 
The resemblances between them are no less important. Tii 
the illusory intensity of its internal images, in the rapidity 
ot its flux of ideas, and in the vrildness and incoherence of 
its combinations, the dream stands very dose to the whole 
class of hallucinations and illasions of waking life. 
In truth, a systematic psychological treatment of dreams 
must connect them with other forms of illusion. This is 
done, for example, by Wundt, who refers all these groups 
of phenomena to an increased excitability of the sensory 
regions of the brain. Maury seems disposed to regard 
dreaming as the incipient stage of a pathological mental 
condition, of which somnambulism, insanity, <fec., are more 
fully developed forms. Among other writers who have 
discussed dreams in relation to tiiese other abnormal states 
of mind are Macario {op. df.), Bietre de Boismont {Zes 
HaUucinatiom), J Moreau {Du HascMsch et dAlienation 
Meniale), also Sir H. Holland, and Dr Carpenter (Mental 
Physiology). 

A good deal of random and undigested information lespecting 
dreams and dream-theories is to be found in Mr Frank Seafield’a 
LU&raiure and Gimosities of Brtains A cunous account of the 
aucaente’ views of dreams is to he met with in a work entitled His- 
tows du SomomJbrulisrn, par Austm Gautliier For the best state- 
ment of the modem theory of dreams, the student is referred to the 
works of Atanry, "Wundt, Cai-penter, and Volkelt, already named. 
Dreams have beAi roughly classified according to the source of thrir 
images and Uie relative activity of associaldon and imagination in* 
yolTe^ by Schemer, "Volkelt, and others. The view o£ the pro- 
cesses mvolved in the imaginative constmefcron of dreams here 
adopted has been more folly developed hy tile pnesmt writer m an 
jurtMe in the CornkxU, Magc^ne of Kovrahber 18V6. (J. S.) 

DBEDGE, The Nx-tuimlist’s, an implement con- 
structed on the general plan of the common oyster-dredge, 
and used by naturalists for obtaining specimens of the 
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animals living on the bottom of the sea at greater or less 
depths, for the purpose of determining their structure aud 
zoological relations, and ascertaining their geographical dis- 
tribution. The instrument usually employed in this and 
other northern countries for dredging oysters and clams is 
a light frame of iron about 6 feet long by a foot or so in 
width, vdth a scraper like a narrow hoe on one side, and 
a suspending apparatus of thin iron bars which meet in 
an iron ring for the attachment of the dredge-rope on 
the other. From the frame is suspended a bag about 
2 feet in depth of iron chain netting, or of wide-meshed 
hempen-cord netting, or of a mixture of both. iTatn- 
ralist dredgers at first used the oyster dredge, but it 
IS scarcely smtable for scientific purposes. Having a 
scraper on one side only, it is liable in a current, in deep 
water, or in unskilled hands, to fall on its back and conse- 
quently to come up empty, the scraper not having come into 
play Oyster dredgers are not allowed to take oysters below 
a certain size, and the commercial dredge is so contrived 
as to allow all small bodies to fall through, and, as many 
of these are of the highest interest to the naturalist, his 
object is thus in a great measure defeated. 

The remedy for these defects is to have a scraper on each 
side, with the arms attached in such a way that one or 
other of the scrapers must reach the ground in whatever 
position the dredge may fall ; and to have the dredge-bag 
deeper in proportion to the size of the frame, and of a 
material which is only sufficiently open to allow the water 
to pass freely through, with the openings so distributed as 
to leave a part of the bag close enough to bring up the 
finest mud. 

The late Dr Robert Ball of Dublin devised the modifica- 
tion which has since been used almost universally by 
natumliata in this country and abroad 
under the name of Ball’s Dredge ” 

^fig. 1) The dredges on tnis pat- 
tern, used in Britain for ten years 
after their first introduction, about 
the yearl 838, were usually small and 
rather heavy — not more than 12 to 
15 inches in length, by 4 or 44 inches 
in width at the mouth. Two scrapers, 
the length of the dredge-frame, and 
1|- to 2 inches wide, were set at an 
angle of about 110° to the plane of 
the dredge’s mouth, so that when 
the dredge was gently hauled along 
it took hold of the ground and 
secured anythingloose on its surface, 

Latterly Ball’s dredges of con- 
siderably larger size have been used. 

Perhaps the moat convenient form 
for dredging from a row boat or 
a yawl is that represented in the 
figure. The frame is 18 inches long, and its width is 5 
inches. The scrapers are 3 inches wide, and these are so set 
that the distance across between their scraping edges is 7^ 
inches. The ends of the frame connecting the scrapers are 
round bars of iron five-eighths of an inch in diameter, and 
from these bars two curved arms of round iron of the same 
thickness, dividing beneath into two branches, which are 
attached to the ends of ‘‘the cross-hars by eyes allowing the 
arms to fold down over the dredge-mouth, meet m two 
heavy eyes at a point 18 inches above the centre of the 
frame. The total weight of the dredge frame and arms is 
20 Bij it ought to be of the best Lowmoor or Swedish 
wrought iron 

The thick inner edges of the scrapers are perforated by 
rbuhd holes at distances of about an inch, and through 
t&eae strong iron rings about an inch in diameter are 
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passed, and two or three similar rings run on the short rods 
which form the ends of the dredge-frame. A light iron rod, 
bent to the form of the dredge opening, usually runs 
through these rings, and to this rod and to the rings the 
mouth of the dredge-bag is securely attached by stout cord 
or strong copper wire. The dredge-bag for a dredge of 
this size should be about 2 feet deep ; and probably the 
moat suitable material is hand-made netting of very strong 
twine, the meshes half an inch to the side, the inter-spaces 
contracting to a third of an inch across when the twine is 
thoroughly soaked. So open a network would let many of 
the smaller things through, and to avoid this, and at the 
same time to give free egress to the water, the bottom of 
the bag, to the height of about 6 inches, is lined with 
“bread-bag,” a light open kind of canvas. It may be said 
that in such a dredge many valuable small objects may be 
washed through the meshes of the upper part of the dredge 
along with the mud aud thus lost ; but, on the other hand, 
if the bag be very close it is apt to get filled up with mud 
at once, aud to collect nothing more. 

For work round the coasts of Europe, at depths attain- 
able from a row-boat or yawl, probably the best kind of 
hue is bolt-rope of the best Russian hemp, not less than 
H inches in circumference, containing eighteen to twenty 
yarns in three strands. Each yarn should hear nearly a 
hundred weight, so that the breaking strain of such a rope 
ought to be about a ton, Of course it is never voluntarily 
exposed to such a strain, but in shallow water the dredge 
is often caught among rocks or coral, and the rope should 
be strong enough m such a case to bring up the boat, even 
if there were some little way on. It is always well, when 
dredging, to ascertain the approximate depth with the lead 
before casting the dredge; and the lead ought always to be 
accompanied by a registering thermometer, for the sub- 
sequent haul of the dredge will gain greatly in value as an 
observation in geographical distribution, if it be accompanied 
by an accurate note of the bottom-temperature. For 
depths under 100 fathoms the amount of rope paid out 
should be at least double the depth ; under 30 fathoms, 
where one usually works more rapidly, it should be more 
nearly three times , this gives a good deal of slack before 
the dredge if the boat be moving very slowly, and keeps 
the lip of the dredge well down. When there is anything 
of a current, from whatever cause, it is usually convenient 
to attach a weight, varying from 14 R to half a hundred 
weight, to the rope 3 or 4 fathoms lu front of the dredge. 
This prevents in some degree the lifting of the mouth of 
the dredge , if the weight be attached nearer the dredge it 
is apt to injure delicate objects passing in. 

In dredging in sand or mud, the dredge-rope may simply 
be passed through the double eye formed by the ends of 
the two arms of the dredge-frame , but in ro cky or unknown 
ground it m better to fasten the rope to the eye of one of 
the arms only, and to tie the two eyes together with three 
or four turns of rope-yarn This stop breaks much more 
readily than the dredge-rope, so that if the dredge get 
caught it is the first thing to give way under the strain, and 
in doing so it often alters the position of the dredge so as 
to allow of its extrication. 

The dredge is slipped gently over the side, either from 
the bow or from the stern — in a small boat more usuaUy 
the latter — while there is a little way on, and the direction 
which the rope takes indicates roughly whether the dredge 
is going down properly. When it reaches the ground and 
begins to scrape, an experienced hand upon the rope can 
usually detect at once a tremor given to the dredge by the 
scraper passing over the irregularities of the bottom. The 
due amount of rope is then paid out, and the rope hitched 
to a bench or rollock-piu. The boat should move very 
slowly, probably not faster than a mile an. hour. In still 
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Krater or with a verj’ slight current the dredge of course 
ancho]^ the boat, and oars or sails are necessarj' ; but if the 
boat be moving at all it is all that is required. It is 
perhaps most pleasant to dredge with a close-reefed sail 
before a light wind, with weights, against a very slight tide 
or current ; but these are conditions which cannot be com- 
manded. The dredge may remain down from a quarter of 
an hour to twenty minutes, by which time, if things go 
well, it ought to be fairly filled. In dredging from a small 
boat the simplest plan is for two or three men to haul in, 
hand over hand, and coil in the bottom of the boat. For 
a large yaul or yacht, and for depths over 50 fathoms, a 
winch is a great a^istauce. The rope takes a couple of 
turns round the winch, which is worked by two men, while 
a third hand takes it from the vsinch and coils it down. 

The dredge comes up variously freighted according to 
the locality, and the next step is to examine its contents 
and to store the objects of search, for future use. In a 
regularly organized dredging expedition a frame or platform 
is often erected with a ledge round it to receive the con- 
tents of the dredge, but it does well enough to capsize it 
on an old piece of tarpauling. There are two ways of 
emptying the dredge ; we may either turn it up and pour 
out its contents by the mouth, or we may have a con- 
trivance by which the bottom of the bag is made to unlace. 
The first plan is the simpler and the one more usually 
adopted ; the second has the advantage of letting the mass 
slide out more smoothly and easily, but the lacing intro- 
duce rather a damaging complication, as it is apt to loosen 
or giveaway. Any objects visible on the surface of the heap 
are now carefully removed, and placed for identification in 
jars or tubs of sea-water, of which there should be a 
number secured in some form of bottle basket, standing 
ready. The heap should not be much disturbed, for the 
delicate objects cdntained in it have already been unavoid- 
ably subjected to a good deal of rough usage, and the less 
friction among the stones the better. 

dose to the place where the dredge is emptied there 
ought to be a tub about 2 feet in diameter and 20 inches 
deep, provided with a set of 
sieves so arranged &at the 
lowest sieve fits freely within * 
the bottom of the tab, and 
the three remaining sieves 
fit freely within one another. 

(fig. 2.) Each sieve has a 
pair of iron handles through 
which the hand can pass 
easily, and the handles of the 
largest sieve are made long, so that the whole nest can be 
lifted without stooping or putting the arms into the water. 
The upper emaUest sieve is usuaUy deeper than the others j 
it is made of a strong open net of brass wire, the meshes 
half an inch to a side. The second sieve is finer, the 
meshes a quarter of an inch to a side j the third is finer 
still ; and the fourth is so close as only to allow the passage 
of nmd or fine sand. The sieves are put into the tub, and 
the tub filled np to the middle of the top sieve with sear- 
water. The top sieve is then filled with the contents of 
the dredge, and the set of sieves are gently moved np and 
down by the handles of the bottom sieve in the water. It 
is of great importance not to give a rotatory motion to the 
sieves in this part of the process, for tiiis is very ruinous 
to fragile organisms ; the sieves should be gently churned 
up and down, whether singly or together. The result is 
that the rougher stones and gravel and the larger organisms 
are washed and retained in the upper sieve j the fine mud 
or sand passes through the whole of the sieves and subsides 
to the bottom of the tub ; while the three lower sieves 
contain, in graduated series, the objects of intermediate 
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size. The sieves are examined carefully in succession, and 
the organisms which they contain are gently removed with 
a pair of brass or bone forceps into the jars of sea-water, 
where their movement and their natural colours may be 
observed, or placed at once in bottles of strong or weak 
spirit of wine or dried, according to the object for which 
they have been collected, 

Tlie scientific value of a dredging depends mainly upon 
two things, — the care with which the objects procured are 
preserved and labelled for future identification and 
reference, ind the accuracy with which all the circum- 
stances of the dredging — the position, the depth, the 
nature of the ground, the date, the bottom-temperature, die. 
— ^are recorded. Every specimen, whether dry or in spirit, 
should be labelled at once with tne number under which this 
particular dredging is entered in the dredger’s note-book. 

Up to the middle of last century the little that was 
known of the inhabitants of the sea beyond low-water 
mark seems to have been gathered almost entirely from 
the objects found thrown on the beach after storms, and 
from chance captures on lead-lines, or by fishermen on 
their long lines, and in trawls and oyster and clam dredges. 
The naturalist's dredge does not appear to have been used 
for investigating systematically the fauna of the bottom of 
the sea until it was employed by Otho Frederick Muller in 
the researches which afforded material for the pubh cation, 
in 1779, of his admirable Descriptions and History of the 
rarer and less Tctiovm Animals of Denmarh and Honody, 
In the preface to the first volume Muller gives a quaint 
description and figure of a dredge (fig. 3) not very unlike 
that used by Hall and Forbes, only 
the mouth of the dredge was square, 
a form which, unless used with great 
caution, gives fatal facilities for “ wash- 
ing out ” in the process of hauling in. 

At the Birmingham meeting of the 
British Association in 1839 an im- 
portant committee was appointed “ for 
researches with the dredge with a view 
to the investigation of the marine 
zoology of Grreat Britain, the illustration 
of the geographical distribution of 
marine animals, and the more accurate 
determination of the fossils of the Frs. 3. — Otlio Frale- 
Bliocene period.” Of this committee rick Mtilier's Dredge 
Edward Forbes was the ruling spirit, (1770), 
and under the genial influence of bis contagious enthu- 
siasm great progress was made during the next decade 
in the knowledge of the fauna of the British seas, and 
many wonderfully pleasant days were spent by the 
original committee and by many others who from year to 
year were “ added to their number.” Every annual report 
of the British Associatiou contains communications from 
the Engli^, Ibe Scottish, or the Irish branches of the 
committee 3 and* in 1850 Edward Forbes submitted its 
first general report on British marine zoology. This report, 
as m%ht have been anticipated from the eminent qualifica- 
tion of the reporter, was of the highest value ; and, taken 
along with his xemm-kable memoirs previously published, 
“On the Distribution of the Mollusca and Hadiata of 
j®gean Sea,” and “On the Zoological Belatious of the 
existing Fauna and Flora of the British Isles,” may bd 
said to mark an era in the progress of human titoughk 

The dredging operations of the British Association 
committee were carried on generally under the idea that at 
the lOO-fathom line, by which amateur work in small boats 
was practically limited, the zero of animal life was 
approached — a notion which was^ destined to be gradually 
undermined, and finally overthrown. From time to time, 
however, there were not wanting men of great skill and ex- 
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perience to maintain, •with Sir James Clark Eoss, that 
“ from however great a depth we may be enabled to bring 
np mud and stones of the bed of the ocean, we shall find 
them teeming with animal life.” Samples of the sea- 
bottom, procured -with great difficulty and in small 
quantity from the first deep soundings in the Atlantic, 
chiefly by the use of Brooke’s sounding machine, an instru- 
ment which by a neat contrivance disengaged its weights 
when it reached the bottom, and thus allowed a tube, so 
arranged as to get filled with a sample of the bottom, to be 
recovered by tie sounding line, were eagerly examined by 
miscroscopists ; and the singular fact was established that 
these samples consisted over a large part of the bed of the 
Atlantic of the entire or broken shells of certain 
Foraminifera. Dr Wallich, the naturalist to the “ Bull- 
dog ” sounding expedition under Sir Leopold M'Clintock, 
reported that star-fishes, with their stomachs full of the 
deep-sea Boraminitera, had come up from a depth of 1200 
fathoms on a sounding line; and doubts began to be enter- 
tained whether the bottom of the sea was in truth a desert, 
or whether it might not present a new zoological region 
open to investigation and discovery, and peopled by a 
peculiar fauna suited to its special conditions. 

In the year 186S, while the question was still undecided, 
two testing investigations were undertaken independently. 
In America Count L. F. Pourtales, one of the officers 
employed in the United States Coast Survey under Pro- 
fessor Pierce, commenced a series of deep dredgings across 
the Gulf Stream off the coast of Florida, which were con- 
tinued in the following year, and were productive of most 
valuable results ; and in Great Britain tbe Admiralty, on 
the representation of the Royal Society, placed the 
“Lightning,” a smaH gnu vessel, at the disposal of a small 
committee to sound and dredge in the North Atlantic 
between Shetland and the Faroe Islands. 

In the “ Lightning,” with the help of a “ donkey- 
engine ” for winding in, dredging was carried on -with 
comparative ease at a depth of 600 fathoms, and at that 
depth animal life was found to be still abundant. The 
results of the “ Lightning’s ” dredgings were regarded of 
so gieat importance to science that the Royal Society 
pressed upon the Admiralty the advantage of continuing 
the researches, and accordingly, during the years 1869 and 
1870, the gun-boat “ Porcupine” was put nuder the orders 
of a committee consisting of Dr Carpenter, F.R,S., Dr 
Gwyn Jeffreys, F.E.S,, and Professor Wyville Thomson, 
F.R.S , one or other of whom superintended the scientific 
work of a series of dredging trips in the North Atlantic to 
the north and west of the British Islands, which occupied 
two summers. 

In the “Porcupine,” in the summer of 1869, dredging 
was carried down successfully to a depth of 2435 fathoms, 
upwards of two miles and a half, in the Bay of Biscay, and 
the dredge brought up well-developed representatives of all 
the classes of marine invertebrates. During the cruises of 
the “Porcupine” the fauna of the deep water off the 
western coasts of Great Britain and of Spain and Portugal 
was tolerably well ascertained, and it was found to differ 
greatly from the fauna of shallow water in the same region, 
to possess very special characters, and to show a very 
marked relation to the faunae of the earlier Tertiary aud the 
later Cretaceous periods. 

In the winter of 1872, as a sequel to the preliminary 
CTuises of the “ Lightning ” and “ Porcupine,” by far the 
most considerable expedition in which systematic dredging 
had ever been made a special object left Great Britain. 
H.M S. “Challenger,” a corvette of 2306 tons, with auxihary 
steam working to 1234 horse-power, was despatched to in- 
vestigate the physical and biological conditions of the great 
ocean basins 


[ The “ Challenger ” was provided with a most complete 
aud hberal organization for the purpose ; she had powerful 
deck engines for hauling in the dredge, workrooms, 
laboratories, and hbranes for investigating the results on 
the spot, and a staff of competent naturalists to undertake 
such investigations and to superintend the packing and 
preservation of the specimens reserved for future study. 

In these deep-sea dredgings it was frequently found that, 
while few objects of inteiest were brought up within the 
dredge, many echinoderms, corals, and sponges came to 
the surface sticking to the outside of the dredge, and even 
to the first few fathoms of the dredge Kne. This suggested 
many expedients, and finally a long transverse iron bar 
was attached to the bottom of tbe dredge-bag, and large 
bunches of teazed-out hemp were fastened to the free ends 
of the bar (fig. 4). The “hempen-tangles” are now regarded 
as an essential part of the dredge, 
nearly as important as the dredge- 
bag, and often much more con- 
spicuous in its results. This addi- 
tion to Ball’s dredge is not, how- 
ever, generally avafiable in dredg- 
ing from a boat or in shallow 
water; the tangles are apt to catch 
on rocks or coral, and a turn of the 
drum of the donkey-engine is re- 
quired to free them. 

Ball’s dredge was stiU employed, 
with some slight modifications, 
the result of further experience. 

Fig. 4 represents the form of 
dredge which was found most suit- 
able for great depths. The dredge- 
, frame of hammered iron is 4 feet 
6 inches long and 1 foot 3 inches 
broad; the scrapers are 3 inches 
wide, and are connected at the 
ends by bars of li inches round — Deop-se.i. Diedge, 

iron The arms are of inch Tangle-b.-n 

round iron, and shghtly curved ; they are bolted together 
to a stout irou bar which ends above in a swivel and ring 
Two bars of square iron of some strength are attached by 
eyes to the round cross-hais at the ends of the dredge-frame, 
and have the other ends lashed to the iron bar which bears 
the tangles. These rods keep the dredge-bag at its full 
length, and prevent it or the tangles from folding over the 
mouth of the dredge. The dredge-hag is 4 feet 6 inches 
in length , the lower half is of twine netting so close as to 
retain everything except the finest mud, which indeed only 
partially washes through, and the upper haK is of twine 
netting with the meshes an inch to the side. The bag is 
guarded by three loops of bolt-rope attached to the frame 
of the dredge, to the bottom of the bag, and finally to the 
tangle-bar. The canvas pads represented in the figure on 
the dredge-frame are only to protect the seizings of the 
loops. The dredge is suspended by an iron chain, which 
forms the first few fathoms of the dredge-line. The chain is 
not, however, directly fastened to the ring at the end of 
the arms, but is made fast to one of the end bars of the 
dredge-frame, aud it is stopped to the ring by a single strand 
of bolt-rope. If the dredge get caught the stop carries 
away, the direction of the strain on the dredge is altered, 
and it probably reheves itself and comes up end upwards. 
In deep water a 28 & deep-sea lead is usually hung from 
the centre of the tangle-bar with four tangles on each side. 

Dredging was carried on in the “ ChaUenger ” from the 
main yard-arm. A strong pendant was attached by a hook 
to the cap of the main-mast, and by a tackle to the yard- 
arm a compound arrangement of 55 to 70 of Hodge’s 
patent accumulators was hung to the pendant, and beneath 
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it a block througli which the* dredge-rope passed. The 
donkey-engines for hauling in the dredging and sounding 
gear were placed at the foot of the main-mast on the port 
side. They consisted of a pair of direct-acting, high- 
pressure, horizontal engines, in combination of 18 horse- 
power nominal. Instead of a connecting rod to each, a guide 
was fixed to the end of the piston-rod with a brass block 
working up and down the slot of the guide. The crank-axles 
ran through the centre of the blocks, and the movable 
block, obtaining a backward and forward motion from the 
piston-rod, acted on the crank as a connecting-rod would 
do. This style of engine is commonly used for pumping, 
the pump-rods being attached to the guide on the opposite 
side from the piston-rod. At one end of the crank a small 
toothed wheel was attached, w'hich drove one thrice the 
multiple on a horizontal shaft extending nearly across the 
deck, and about 3 feet 6 inches above it. At each end of 
this shaft a large and a small dram were fixed, the larger 
having three sheaves cast upon it of different sizes, the 
lesser being a common barrel only. To these drums the 
line was led, two or three turns being taken round the 
drum selected. In hauling in, the dredge-rope was taken 
to a gin-block secured to a spar on the forecastle, then 
aft to the drum of the donkey-engines on the port side, 
then to a leading-block on the port side of the quarter-deck, 
and across the deck to a leading-block on the starboard side 
corresponding in diameter with the drum used on the port 
side, and from this it was finally taken by the hands and 
coiled. The strain is of course greatest at the yard-arm 
and the first leading-block, and by this arrangement it is 
gradually diminished as the line passes round the series of 
blocks and sheaves. 

A change made latterly in the handling of the dredge had 
certain advantages. Instead of attaching the weights 
directly to the dredge-rope, and sending them down with 
the dredge, a “toggle,” a small spindle-shaped piece of 
hard wood, was attached transversely to the rope at the 
required distance, 200 to 300 fathoms in advance of the 
dredge. A “ messenger,” consisting of a figure of eight of 
rope, with two large thimbles in the loops, had one of the 
thimbles slipped over the chaiu before the dredge was hung, 
and the other thimble made fast to a lizard. When the 
dredge was well down and had taken its direction from the 
drift of the ship, the weights, usually six 28-fe deep- 
sea leads in three <»nvas covers, were attached to the other 
thimble of the traveller, which was then cut adrift from the 
lizard and allowed to spin down the line until it was brought 
up by the toggle. By this plan the dredge took a some- 
what longer time to go down ; but after it was adopted 
not a single case occurred of the fouling of the dredge in 
the dredge-rope, a misadventure which had occurred more 
than once before, and which was attributed to the weights 
getting ^ead of the dredge in going down, and pulling it 
down upon them entangled in the double part of the 
line. 

The great risk in dredging in very deep water is that of 
the dredge running down n^aiy vertically and smking at 
once into the soft mud, and remaining imbedded until 
hauling in commenc^t. Duringthe earlier part of the voyage 
of the “ Challenger ” this accident seemed too often to 
defeat, at all events partially, the object of the operation ; 
and, after various su^estions for modifying the dredge, it 
was proposed to try some form of the trawl in ordrar to 
insure, so far as possible, the capture of any of the larger 
marine animals which might be present, and thus to gain 
a better general idea of the nakire of the fauna, A 15-feet 
beam-trawl was sent down off Cape St Tincent to a depth 
of 600 fathoms ; the experiment looked hazaxdons, hut the 
trawl came up in due time all' right, and cont^^, along 
with many of the larger Invertehrafei, several fishes. The 
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trawl seemed to answer so well that it was tried again a 
little farther south m 1090 fathoms, and again it was per- 
fectly successful, and during the remainder of the voyage 
it was employed almost as frequently, and in nearly as 
deep water, as Ball’s dredge. The deepest successful haul 
of the trawl was in the Pacific in 3125 fathoms, and the 
deepest haul of Ball’s dredge was in the Atlantic at 3150 
fathoms. 

During the voyage of tlie “ Challenger ” a course of 
about 70,000 nautical miles was traversed in three years 
and a half, and 362 observing stations were established at 
intervals as nearly uniform as circumstances would permit ; 
and at the greater number of these dredging or some modifi- 
cation of the process was successfully performed — 52 times 
at depths greater than 2000 fathoms, and thrice at depths 
beyond 3000 fathoms. So fully convinced were the 
“ Challenger ” officers that they could dredge at any depths, 
that it was only want of time and daylight which pre- 
vented their doing so at their deepest sounding, 4575 
fathoms. The Atlantic was crossed five times, and an erratic 
route through the Pacific gave a good idea of the condi- 
tions of the abysses of that ocean, while in the South Indian 
Ocean dredging and trawling were earned down close to the 
Antarctic ice-barrier. 

The expedition was successful, and the results were of 
the most interesting nature. Animal life was found to 
exist at all depths, although probably in diminishing 
abundance as the depth becomes extreme j and in all parts 
of the world at depths beyond 400 or 500 fathoms the 
fauna had much the same general character. The species 
usually differed in widely separated areas, but the great 
majority of forms, if not identical, were so nearly allied that 
they might be regarded as representative and genetically 
related. Although all marine invertebrate classes were 
represented, eebinoderms in their different orders, sponges, 
and Crustacea preponderated, while corals and MoHusca 
were comparatively scarce. In the first two groups named 
many forms occurred allied to families which had been pre- 
viously regarded as extinct or nearly so ; thus among the 
eebinoderms, stalked crinoids were by no means rare, 
and many species of regular Echinidea related to the Chalk 
genus Schimtlmria, and many irr^lar species allied to 
AnamJiytes and Dysaster occurred. The sponges were 
mainly represented by the Hexactinellidce^ the beautiful 
order to which the glass-rope sponge of Japan and the 
marvellous “Venus’s Flower Be^ket” of the Philippines 
belong, the order to which the Ventriculites of the Chalk 
must also be referred. 

Dredging at these great depths is a difficult and critical 
operation, and, although by its means some idea of the 
nature and distribution of the abyssal fauna of the ocean 
has already been attained, it will be long before the blanks 
are filled up; for of the area of 140,000,000 square 
miles forming the “ abyssal province ” the actual amount 
hitherto traversed by th& naturalist’s dredge may stiU be 
readily reckoned by the square yard. (c. w. t.) 

DREDGING. Dredging is the name given by engineers 
to the process of excavating materials under water, raising 
them to the surface, and depositing them in barges. It is 
a process which has been useful from very early times in 
works of marine and hydraulic engineering, and it has of 
late years, by improved appliances, been brought to high 
perfection. 

Boff and Bpoon Dredge. — The first employment of 
machinery to effect this object is, like the discovery of 
the canid lock, claimed alike for Holland and Italy, in 
both of whidi countries dredging is believed to have been 
practised before it was introduced into Britain. The 
Dutdi at a very early period nsed what is termed the 
“ bag and spoon ” drec^e for cleaning their canals. It was 
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simply a ring of iron, about 2 feet in diameter, flattened 
and steeled for about one~tbird of its circumference, having 
a bag of strong leather attached to it by leathern thongs. 
The ring and bag were fized to a pole, which, on being 
used, was lowered to the bottom from the side of a barge 
moored in the canal or nver A rope made fast to the 
iron ring was then wound up by a windlass placed at the 
other end of the barge, and the spoon was thus dragged 
along the bottom, and was guided in its progress hy a man 
who held the pole. TTheu the spoon reached the end of 
the barge where the windlass was placed, the winding was 
still continued, and the saspending rope being nearly per- 
pendicular, the bag was raised to the surface, bringing with 
it the stuff excavated while it was being drawn along the 
bottom. The windlass being still wrought, the whole was 
raised to the gunwale of the barge, and the hag, being 
emptied, was again hauled hack to the opposite end of the 
barge, and lowered for another supply. This system is 
slow, and only adapted to a limited depth of water and a 
soft bottom. But it has been generally employed in canals, 
and is much used in the Thames. The writer had occasion 
to use it at the Bossdyke Canal, in Lincolnshire, where 
135,000 tons were raised in the manner described. 

Dredging hy Bucket between two Lighters . — Another 
plan, practised at an early period in rivers of considerable 
breadth, was to moor two large barges, one on each side ; 
between them was slung an iron dredging bucket, which 
was attached to both barges by chains wound round the 
barrels of a crab winch worked by six men in one barge, 
and round a simple wiudlass, worked by two men in the 
other. The bucket, being lowered at the side of the barge 
carrying the windlass, was drawn across the bottom of the 
nver by the crab winch on the other barge ; and, having 
been raised and emptied, it was hauled across by the 
opposite windlass for a repetition of the process. This 
plan was in use in the Tay till 1833. 

Bteam Dredges . — In all large operations these and other 
primitive appliances have now, as is well known, been 
superseded by the steam dredge, which was first employed, 
it is believed, in deepening the Wear at Sunderland about 
the year 1796. The Sunderland machine was made for 
Mr Giimsliaw by Boulton and Watt. Eeceiving improve- 
ments from Mr Hughes, Mr Bennie, Mr Jessop, and others, 
the steam dredge, as now generally constructed, is a most 
powerful machine in skilful hands, excavating and raising 
materials from depths of 16 to upwards of 30 feet of 
water according to the size of the machinery, at a cost not 
very different from, and in some cases even less than, that 
at which the same work could he performed on dry land. 

As to the kind of work that may be accomplished hy 
dredging, it may he stated that almost aU materials, ex- 
cepting solid rock or very large boulders, may now he 
dredged with ease Loose gravel is probably the most 
favourable material to work in ; hut a powerful dredge wdl 
readily break up and raise indurated beds of gravel, clay, 
and boulders, and even find its way through the surface of 
soft rock, though it will not penetrate very far into it. In 
such cases it is usual to alternate on the bucket-frame 
a bucket for raising the stuff, with a rake or pronged instru- 
ment for disturbing the bottom. The writer in his own ex- 
perience has raised boulders weighing upwards of a ton with 
a powerful dredge of the ordinary construction, and removed 
disintegrated or rotten rock at least to a limited depth, nud 
he believes that in many cases the surfaces of submerged 
rocks may, hy means of such appliances, be to some extent 
broken up and removed, so as to obtain in certain situa- 
tions a considerable increase of depth, without recourse to 
cofferdams, which involve great expense. 

The construction of large river steam dredges is now I 
carried on by many engineering jfii ms The mam feature 
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of the machineis the bucket-ladder, whichis lowered through 
an ark formed in the vessel till it reaches the bottom. Along 
this ladder a series of buckets traverse which cut into the 
bottom at the lower extremity of the ladder and return 
loaded with the excavated material, which is discharged at 
the top of the bucket-ladder into a hghter or barge prepared 
for its reception. The machines are sometimes made with 
smgle and sometimes with double ladders, sometimes dis- 
charging at the stem of the vessel and sometimes at both 
sides, but it is obviously impossible to give illustrative 
drawings of the different forms of dredgers in sufficient 
detail to he practically useful It maybe stated that a 
first-class dredging machine to work m 30 feet water, and 
discharge over either side, of 60 horse-power complete, 
costs at present prices about £16,000 to £18,000. The 
steam hoppers employed to receive and remove the dredgings 
carry about 500 tons of excavations; they are 70 horse- 
power, and steam at about 9 miles per hour. The hopper 
barges are made with opemng hinged bottoms, which can 
he opened when the place of deposit is reached, and the 
dredgings easily and quickly discharged. These steam barges 
cost about £8000. Large dredges, such as those constmcted 
by Messrs Wingate of Glasgow for the Tyne and other 
places, will excavate at the rate of 460 tons per hour when 
working on favourable ground. 

Hojypei' Dredge — Some improvements that have been 
suggested on the dredging plant hitherto used deserve 
notice. Among these may be mentioned that of 
Messrs Simons & Company, Benfrew, who have patented 
and constructed what they have called a hopper-dredge, 
combining in itself the advantages of a dredge for 
raising the material and a screw hopper vessel for 
conveying it to the place of discharge, both which 
services are performed by the same engines and the same 
crew. Messrs Simons have constructed seven hopper dredges 
on this plan, varying from 200 to 1000 tons of “ hopper 
capacity." 

Bxlt Dredge — Another of the recently suggested improve- 
ments is that hy Mr C. Bandolph, who, in 1870, proposed 
that, instead of the ordinary dredging buckets, pipes should 
be lowered until they come into contact with the sand 
or mud at the bottom The tops of these pipes were to he in 
communication with powerful centrifugal pumps, so that 
the velocity of the in-flowing water through the pipes could 
be made so great as to carry with it a large percentage of 
the sand or mud from the bottom ; and when the solid 
matter, and the water in which it is suspended, were raised 
to the desired height, they would flow freely to any required 
place for deposit of the suspended material. It is not 
known that this plan has been carried into practical opera- 
tion. 

Dredging at Amsterdam and S%iez Canals — ^Another 
arrangement is that of raising the material by buckets in 
the ordinary way, and thereafter receiving it in a vessel and 
floating it off by pipes to the place of deposit. This, of 
course, can only be done where the place of deposit is close 
to the spot whence the material is dredged. Two plans 
have been proposed for effecting this. One of these has 
been used in the Amsterdam Canal, where the stuff is dis- 
charged from the buckets into a vertical cylinder, and is 
there mingled with water by a revolving Woodford-pump 
and sent off under pressure to the place of deposit in a 
semi-fluid state. At the Amsterdam Canal this was done 
by pipes made of timber, and hooped with iron like barrels. 
These wooden cylinders were made in lengths of about 15 
feet, connected with leather joints, and floated on the surface 
of the water, conveying the stuff to the requisite distance, 
like the hose of a &e engine, under a head of pressure, it 
is believed, of 4 or 5 feet, and depositmg ifc over the banks 
of the canal. A somewhat similar process was employed 
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on the Suez Canal, — not, however, by using pumps, but 
simply by running the stuff to the banks on steeply inclined 
shoots, which were supplied with water when the material 
raised did not contain sufficient water to cause it to runfreely. 
It is obvious, however, that these arrangements can only 
he appKed in situations where the material to be excavated 
is of a very soft nature, and where the place of deposit is 
close at hand. In keeping clear the Suez Canal such 
appliances may be very useful, as the soft deposit of the 
canal has only to be raised and projected over the banks on 
either side. 

American Dredges . — ^Dredging in Canada and the United 
States is done by what are called Dipper and Clam-shell 
dredges, the bucket dredge being seldom used. 

The dipper dredge consists of a barge, with a derrick- 
crane reaching over the stem, suspending a large wrought- 
iron bucket which brings np the dredged material. To I 
the bucket is attached a pole 6 inches by 4 inches in cross ■ 
section, by which means it is ^ded while being drawn j 
along the bottom; it is then raised, and its bottom being | 
made to drop open, the contents fall into the barge 
moored alon^ide of the dredge. The bottom cf the 
bucket is kept closed by a catch, which, by means of a 
rope, can be withdrawn at the proper moment. The clam- 
shell is a box made of two similar pieces of wrought iron 
hinged together at one end ; by a simple arrangement of 
the gearing the clam, mouth open, drops down and sinks 
into the bottom, and the first effect of heaving up 
is to close it, thus imprisoning a quantity of material 
which is raised and deposited as in the case of the dipper. 
Both kinds of dredges are worked by a steam-engine, and 
rough as they appear to be, they are extensively employed 
in deepening and widening river channels, making or 
deepening canals, and other such works 

This is not the place to discuss the merits of different 
apparatus, which perhaps can only be settled by the 
actual performance of d^erent arrangements when fully 
tested by practice Having thus briefly noticed them, 
a few practical observations on dredging, as more im- 
mediatdy applicable to British rivers, have stOl to be 
mentioned. 

LoTigiivdinal and Gross Dredging . — ^In river dredging 
two ^sterns are pursued. One plan consists in excavating 
a series of longitudinal furrows parallel to the axis of the 
stream, the other in dredging cross furrows from side to side 
of the river. It is found that inequalities are left between 
the longitudinal furrows when tliat system is practised, 
which do not occur, to the same extent, in side or cross dredg- 
ing ; and the writer invariably finds cross dredging to 
leave the most unif orm bottom. To explain the difference 
between the two systems of dredging it may be stated that 
in either case the dredge is moored from the head and stem 
by chains about 250 fathoms in length. These chains m 
improved dredges are wound round windlasses worked by 
the engine, so that the v^el can be moved ahead or astern 
by simply throwing them into or out of gear. Ba 
longitudinal dredging the wessel is worked forw^ by the 
head chain, while the buckets are at the same time per- 
forming the excavation, so that a longitudinal trench is 
made in the bottom of the river. When the dredge has 
proceeded a cerfcmn length, it is stopped and permitted to 
drop down and commence a new longitudin^ furrow, 
parcel to the first one. Li miss-dredgiiig, on the other 
hand, the ve^el is supplied with two additional moorings, 
one on each side, and these chains are, like the head and 
stem chains , wound round barrels wrou^t by the engiae. 
In commencing to work by crcm dred^ng we may suppose 
the vessel to be at one side of the channel to be excavated. 
The bucket frame -is set in motion, but, instead of the 
■dredge being drawn forward by the head chain, she is 


drawn to the opposite side of the nver by the side chain, 
and, having reached the extent of her work in that direc- 
tion, she is then drawn a few feet forward by the head 
chain, and, the bucket frame being still in motion, the 
vessel is hauled across by the opposite chains to 
the side whence she started. By means of this trans- 
verse motion of the dredge a series of cross furrows is 
made ; she takes out the whole excavation from side to 
side as she goes on, and leaves no protuberances such as 
are found to exist between the furrows of longitudinal 
dredging, even where it is executed with great care. The 
two systems will be best explained by refereuce to fig. 1, 
where A and B are the head and stem moorings, and C 
and D the side moorings ; the arc e/ represents the course 
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Fig, 1. 

of the vessel in cross dredging; while in longitudinal 
dredging, as already explained, she is drawn forward 
towards A, and again dropped down to commence a new 
longitudinal furrow. 

Blasting combined mth Dredging . — ^In some cases, how- 
ever, the bottom is found to be too hard to be dredged 
until it has been to some extent loosened and broken up. 
Thus at Newry, Mr Eennie, after blasting the bottom in a 
depth of from 6 to 8 feet at low water, removed the 
material by dredging at an expense of from 4s. to 6s. per 
cubic yard. The same process was adopted by Messrs 
Stevenson at the bar of the Erne at Ballyshannon, where, 
in a situation exposed to a heavy sea, large quantities of 
boulder stones were blasted, and afterwards raised by a 
dredger worked by hand at a cost of 10s. 6d per cubic 
yard. 

Sir WiUiam Cubitt also largely employed blasting in 
connection with dredging on the Severn, of which an 
instructive account is given in the Minutes of Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, from which the 
following particulars are taken : — 

It appears that a succession of marl beds, varying from 100 
yards to half a mile in length, were found in the channel of the 
Severn, which proved too hard for being dredged, the whole 
quantity that could he raised being only 50 or 60 tons per day, 
while the machinery of the dredgers employed was constantly giv- 
ing -way. Attempts were first made to drive iron rods into the marl 
bed, and to break it up ; a second attempt was made to loosen it 
by drawing across its snrfece an instrument like a strong plough. 
But these jpanB proving unsuccessful, it was determined to blast the 
whole suimie to he operated on. The marl was very dense, its 
weight being 146 Jh per cubic foot and it was determined to drill 
perpendiGtdar bores, 6 feet apart, to the depth of 2 feet below the 
fovd of the bottom to be dredged out The bores were made in Ihe 
following manner, firom floating rafts moored m the liver. Pipes 
of -^th inch wrought iron, inches diameter, were driven a few 
inches into the marl. Through these pipes holes were bored, first 
with a 14 mob jumper, and then with an auger. The holes ware 
bored 2 feet below lie proposed bottom of the dredgi^, as it was 
expected tiiat each shot would dislocate or break in pieces a mass 
of marl of a conical form, of which the bore-hole would be the 
centre mid its bottom the apex ; so that the a^dning Aots would 
leave between them a pyramidal piece of ma^ where the powder 
wohLd have produced little or no effect. By carrying the shot 
hdes lower thm the intended drec^i^ the apex only of this 
pyramid was left to be removed ; kud in practice this was found 

1 wei^ about 109 Bb, and sandstone about 165 B par cubic 
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to form but a small impediment Fig 2 is a section of the bore- 
holes, and fig. 3 a plan in which the inner dotted circles repre- 
sent the diameters of the broken spaces at the lerel of the bottom 



Fig. 2. 


of dredging. The cartiidgea were fomed, in the ordinary way, 
with canvas, and fired with Bickford’s fuse. The weights of 
powder used for bore-holes of 4 feet, 4 feet S inches, and 5 feet 
were respectively 2 lb, 3 lb, and 4 Ib The effect of the shot was 
generally to Mt the pipes — which were secured by ropes to the 
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Fig, 3 

rafts— a few inches Mr Edwards says that not one m a hundred 
shots missed lire, and these shots were generally saved by the fol- 
lowing singular expedient — The pointed end of an iron bar, f 
inch diameter, was made red hot, and, being put quickly through 
the water, and driven through the tampmg as rapidly as possible, 
was, in nine eases out of ten, sufficiently hot to igmte fee gun- 
powder and lire the shot 
The coat of each shot is calculated as follows — 

Use of matenal .£010 

Labour 0 3 3 

Pitched bag for charge .. . . 0 0 3 

3 lb of powder at hjd . , . 0 14^ 

15 ft. of patent fuse at ^ of a penny ... 009 

Pitch, tallow, twine, coals, &c , . . . 0 0 


Cost per shot £0 7 0 

Each shot loosened and prepared for dredging about four cubic 
yards, so that the cost of Wasting was Is. 9d per yard. The cost 
of dredmng the matenal, after it had been thus prepared, was 23 . 
3d , mSnng the whole charge for removing the marl 4s per cubic 
yard.” 

One of the most recent successful combinations of 
blasting and dredging was that completed in 1875 by Mr 
John Fowler of Stockton at the river Teea, to whom the 
writer is indebted for the following particulars. The ohift -f 
novelty was in the barge upon which the machinery was 
fired. It was 58 feet by 28 feet by i feet, and had eight 
legs which were let down when the barge was in position. 
The legs were then fixed to the barge, so that on the tide 
falling it became a fixed platform from which the drilhug 
was done. The holes were bored and charged, and when 
the tide rose the legs were heaved up and the barge removed, 
after which the shots were discharged. There were 24 
boring tubes on the barge, and that was the hmit which 


could at any time be done in one tide The surface over 
which the blasting was done measured 500 yards in length 
hy 200 yards in breadth, a small part of that surface being 
uncovered at low water. The depth obtained in mid- 
channel was 14: feet at low- water, the average depth of rock 
blasted being about 4 feet 6 inches The holes, which were 
bored with the diamond drill, varied in depth from 7 to 9 
feet, the distance between them being 10 feet. Dynamite 
in tin canisters fired by patent fuse was used as the ex- 
plosive, the charges being 2 and under. The rock is 
Oolite shale of variable hardness, and the average time 
occupied m drilhng 5-feet holes was twelve minutes. 

The dredger raised the blasted rock, — the cost for blast- 
ing, lifting, and discharging at sea being about 4s. per 
cubic yard, including interest on dredging and other plant 
employed. The dredger sometimes worked a face of blasted 
material of from 7 to S feet. The quantity blasted was 
110,000 cubic yards, and the contract for blasting so as to 
be lifted by the dredger was 3s. Id. per cubic yard. 

Dredging in Exposed Situations . — ^In some cases dredg- 
ing has to be conducted in exposed situations such as the 
deepening of the “ flats ” at Londonderry and the bar at 
CarJingford. Messrs Stevenson found that dredging at the 
Foyle could not be conducted wheu the height of the waves 
exceeded 2|- feet , and Mr Barton at Dundalk so far con- 
firms this, as he estimates a swell of 2 feet as the highest 
to work in. 

Dredging on tJie River Qlyde , — An important point con- 
nected with this subject is the cost at which dredging may 
be done when conducted on a large scale. This, of course, 
must depend on the character of the stuff to be raised and 
other circumstances ; but tbe following information, kindly 
communicated hy Mr James Deas, the engineer to the 
Trustees of the Clyde Navigation, cannot fail to be both 
interesting and useful. 

Mr Deas says truly that the Clyde Trustees employ pro- 
bably the largest dredging fleet of any trust in the kingdom, 
in maintainmg and still deepemng and widening the river 
to meet the ever-increasing demands of the shipping trade. 

In the year 1871, for example, 904,104 cubic yards, or 
about 1,130,000 tons, were dredged from the nver, of which 
689,560 cubic yards were earned to sea by steam hopper 
barges, and 214,544 cubic yards deposited on land by 
means of punts. Of this 904,104 cubic yards, 345,209 
cubic yards were deposit from the higher reaches of the 
river and its tributane.s, and from the city sewers, and 
658,895 cubic yards new material. The total cost for 
dredging and depositing was .£35,448, or about 9-41 pence 
per cubic yard. 

Owing to the difference in power of the dredging 
machines employed, and the character of the material 
lifted, the cost of dredging varies much. In 1871 the 
most powerful machine, working 2420 hours, lifted 430,240 
cubic yards of silt and sand at a cost of 2 ’60 pence per 
yard, and this was deposited in Loch Long, 27 miles 
from Glasgow, by steam hopper barges, at 5 46 pence per 
yard. On the other hand, another dredger, working 2605 
hours, lifted only 26,720 cubic yards of hard gravel and 
boulder clay, at the cost of 20 '8 pence per cubic yard, 
which was deposited on the alveus of the river at the cost 
of 17’46 pence per cubic yard j another, working 1831:| 
hours, lifted 122,664 cubic yards of silt, sand, and sewage 
deposit, at the cost of 5 '67 pence per cubic yard, which was 
deposited on land at the cost of 16 ‘40 pence per cubic 
yard, and another, working 2233 hours, lifted 65,160 
cubic yards of till, gravel, and sand, at the cost of 5 89 
pence per cubic yard, which was deposited on the alveus 
of the river at the cost of 9 83 pence per cubic yard. 

The total quantity dredged from the river during the 
twenty-aeveu years prior to 1872 amounts to 13,617,000 
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cubic yards, or upwards of 17,000,000 tons. 'Oie dredg- 
ing plant of the Clyde Trust comprises — 

6 steam dredges, 

14 steam hopper barges, 

1 steam-tug. 

3 diving-bells, 

270 pants, and nameroas small boats 

The expenditure for wages of crews, coal, and stores 
amounted in the year 1871 to fully £14,000, and for 
repairs £10,775, The value of the dredging plant 
employed is about £140,000. 

Mr Deas has also kindly furnished the following tables, 
from which the reader will see the gradual increase that 
has been made on the size of the dredging machines to 
meet the increased depth of water and growing necessity of 
increased accommodation for the larger class of vessels 
which now frequent the river : — 

General Dimensions of Dredgers employed on the Clyde vn 1872 
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1851 
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Double 

Punt-loading Machme. 
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1841 
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10 4 124 
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Single 
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25 

Double 

Hopper Barge Do. 
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Hopper Barge Do, 
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10 0 75! 
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The following are the details as regards the dredgers 
and barges employed on the Clyde: — 

1^0. 8 Dredger. 

Length, 161 ft. 

Breath moulded, 29 ft 

Depth, 10 feet _ , o i. « 

Engine, 75 horse power. CJylinder, 48 in. diameter. Stroke, 3 ft. 
One bucket ladder, 90 ft 9 in. between centres. 

Size of bucket^ 3ft. 3in.x2ft 5in-xlft 11 in, 

■When working in sand, can lift 190 cubic yards per hour. 
Greatest depth can dredge in, 28 feet. 

"Working draught 6 to 7 feet 

Wages per day of 10 hours as under : — 


85 cwt 

2 Ib 

18 gilto. 

IJIb 


Assistant do and cook 

Botv crabman 

Stem crabman 

Deck bands (3), each . . 
„ „ one at.,... . 

Watchman 

Coals 

Tallow .. , 

OUCLard) 

Waste.... 


Steam. Hopper Barge. 

Length, 145 ft 
Breadth moulded, 25 ft. 

Dep^ lift. 9 in. 

Engines, 40 horse power. 

Draught light (average), 5 ft 6 m, 

Drau^t limed, 11 ft. 

Speed, 8 to 9 miles per honr. 

Capacity of hopper, 320 cn'bic yards, or say 400 tons. 
Average distance run, loaded, 20 milra. 

Wages per day as under •— 


Mate,.,, 

Engineer 

Hreman. ... 

Deck hanfe (3), each 

Goals per day oi 10 hoars 
TbHow „ „ 

Ott 

Waste „ „ : 


TO ewte- 

.... sxb. 

-20 gnia 


Wa^'Cs 

Coals 

Stores 


£2001 12 
. l'G5 G 


Time worked during year, 2419f engine hours 
Sand. sUt, till, and gravel lifted, 430,240 cub.c yards. 

4D0 240 

‘M l i i j' 'S oura ~^'^^ cubic yards lifted pei hcni 
£4fiGfc, ISs 3d _ „ , , , , . 

L0,24Ol ir bm> 7ur3=3 

Quantity and cost of conveying and discharging the total diedg* 
ings lifted by ilos. 6 and 8 Dredgers duiing the year ending 30th 
June 1871 • — 


Inteiest and dcpieciation— cost of 10 hoppei bulges, 
£51,510, at 10 pel cent 


£10,172 
. . 5,151 


£1G,J2J 

=S 46 pence cost per cubic jaid. 


673,240 cubic yards, \ 
total diedginga conreyed. | 

A'oftf — Fom hopper baiges are reijiui-cd to keep one dredger m constant woik. 

Abstract of the Quantity and Cost per Cubic ya7d of Dredging and 
Depositing during the year ending 30th June 1871 
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No.l 

Dredger 

Sand, silt, and 
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122, CG4 

66 9S 

5 67 


2SS 

lO'OO 1 

352 

22-07 

No 5 
Dredger 

Hard till, gie- 
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Ferry, iSso. 

65,100 

20 l^l 

5 80 


1 76 
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15 72 

No. 6 
Dredger 

Sand, day, and 
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243,000 

S3 19 

' 3 36 

546 
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No. 7 
Dredger 

Bard MI and 
clayfiom Er- 
skine Ferry, 
EldersUe, licc 

26,720 

1026 

20-83 

1 

i 

1 2-34 

5*42* 

3827 

No. 8 
Dredger 

10 Hopper 
barges 
Tag 
steamei 

Sand, enl^ till, 
and gravel, 
from Glasgow 
and BowUng 
harbours, dec 

430,240 

177 80 

2 60 

6-46 

average 

6-46 

1 

average 
j 2-83 

t 


1 

L_ 
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Quantity and cost of dredging done by ETo, 8 Dredger during 
year ending 30th June 1871 : — 


.wos X, 0, ana / aie puntrAuauixi^ lucMGtAiAtco. « 

machmes. 

Keference is made to the following works :—Dncy. of Oiml Dngin- 
ecnng, by Edward Cressy, London, 18475 “The Dredging Maiiine, 
Weale’s Quarterly Papers, i., London 1843 5 The Impremmerdg thf 
Port of Lmdcm, hy E. Dodd, Engineer. 1798 ; 
ing on the Severn," by Geoige Edwards, C.E , Mimiies g Pric- 
ings of fhe InstUncUon of Owit Sttgineers, vol iv. p. d61 5 the 
River Clyde, " by James Dees, C.E., Minutes of ProC^^ if 
InstUutwn of GvmJ. Dtm'mm, vol. xsivi. p. 124 ; 

Frardnee of OamZ and Biver Engineering, by David StevcMon, 2d 
ed., A. & C Black, Edinb. 1872, p. 126. (D. S ) 

DRELETCOUBT, Chaeles (1595-1669), an eminent 
minister of the French Calvinistic church, was bom at 
Sedan on the 10th July 1595. He studied first at the 
univeraiiy of his native town, and afterwards at Sauntur 
under the celebrated Professor Mark Duncan, in Jtme 
1618 he undertook the charge of the French Profcwtant 
church at Langres, where his ministralaons were hi^y 
appredated. The church, however, failed to xecdve the 
necessary royal sanction, and early in 1620 DreKucourt 


1 Contractor’s pnee for discharging at BTyDisw^d Park, including 
sUp docks, md waggomng a disimee of dboiA imUe. 

» Discharging by Trustees’ men on nver banks near Erskine leiry, 
by beachmg punts and ‘mh^kny. 
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removed to Pans, where he was ordained minister of the 
church at Charenton. He was a popular and eloquent 
preacher, distinguished especially hy his power of practically 
applying the words of Scripture. He was the author of a 
large number of works in devotional and polemical theology, 
several of which had great influence, and attained a very 
extensive circulation. His Caieckisn and his CoTtsoildtions 
against the Fear oj Death {Consolations coMre lesfraye^irs 
de la mart) became weU known in England by means of 
translations, wbich were very frequently reprinted. It has 
been said that Defoe wrote his fiction of Mrs Veal, who 
came from the other world to recommend the perusal of 
Drelincourt on death, for the express purpose of promoting 
the sale of an English translation of the work. His con- 
troversial works were very numerous Directed entirely 
against Bomau Catholicism, they did much to strengthen 
and consolidate the Protestant party in Prance. Drelincourt 
died on the 3d November 1669. In 1625 he had married 
the only daughter of a wealthy merchant, by whom he had 
a family of sixteen. Several of Hs sons were distinguished 
as theologians or physicians. The third, Charles, was 
professor of physic at the university of Leyden, and 
physician to the prince of Orange , the sixth, Peter, was 
ordained a priest in the Church of England, and became 
dean of Armagh. 

DRESDEN, the capital of the kingdom of Saxony, is 
situated in a beautiful and nchly cultivated valley on both 
sides of the Elbe, at an altitude of 402 feet above the level 



of the Baltic, 72 miles E.S.E. of Leipsic, and 116 miles 
S.E. of Berhn, in 51° 3' N. lat. and 13° 44' E. long. It is 
approached on almost every side through avenues of trees, 
and the distance is hounded by gentle eminences covered 
with plantations and vineyards On the left bank of hhe 
Elbe are the Altstadt, with three suburbs, and Fnedrich- 
stadt (separated from the Altstadt by the Weisseritz, a small 
affluent of the Elbe) ; on the right the Neustadt and 
Antonstadt. Two fine hrdges connect the Alstadt and 
Neustadt, — one of them, the old bridge, erected 1727-31, 
being 1420 feet long, and having 16 arches. The other, 
built 1846-52, unites the railways on the right and left 
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banks. The streets of the Altstadt are narrow and some- 
what gloomy , those of the Neustadt wider and more regu- 
lar. In 1875 there were 196,378 inhabitants, of whom 
138,306 were on the left bank, 58,072 on the right. The 
vast majority of the population belong to the Lutheran 
Church. 

On account of its delightful situation, and the many 
objects of interest it contains, Dresden is often called “ the 
German Plorence,” a name first applied to it by Herder. 
The most imposing of the churches is the church of Our 
Lady, built 1726-45, with a cupola 311 feet high. The 
Roman Catholic church, built 1737-56, contains a 
magnificent organ by Silbermann, a number of statues by 
Mattielli, and pictures by Raphael Mengs, Sylvestre, and 
other artists. The church of St Sophia, begun in the 14th 
century, completed in the IGth, and restored in 1864—69, 
the Cross Church, the Russian church, and the synagogue 
are also noteworthy buildings The Royal Palace, rebuilt 
in 1534 by Duke George, surmounted by a tower 387 feet 
high, the highest in Dresden, is externally unattractive, 
but the interior is splendidly decorated. In the palace 
chapel are pictures by Rembrandt, Nicolas Poussin, Guido 
Reni, and Annibale CaraccL The Prince’s Palace, built in 
1715, has a fine chapel, in which are various works of 
Torelli^ it has also a library of 20,000 volumes. The 
Z winger, begun in 1711, and built in the Rococo style, 
forma an inclosure within which is a statue of King 
Frederick Augustus 1. It was intended to be the vestibule 
to a palace, but now contains a number of collections of 
great value. XJntil 1846 it was opn at the north side; 
but this space has since been occupied by the Museum, a 
beautiful building in the Renaissance style, the exterior of 
which is adorned by statues of Michelangelo, Raphael, 
Giotto, Dante, Goethe, and other artists and poets, by 
Rietschel and Hahnel. The Bruhl Palace was built in. 
1737 by Count Bruhl, the minister of Augustus II. Near 
it is the Bruhl Terrace, approached by a grand flight of 
steps, on which are groups, by Schilhng, representing 
Morning, Evening, Day, and Night The terrace com- 
mands a charming view of the Elbe and the surrounding 
country, and is a favourite promenade. The Japanese 
Palace, in the Neustadt, built in 1715 as a summer 
residence for Augustus II. , receives its name from certain 
Oriental figures with which it is decorated ; it is also some- 
times called the Augusteum. Connected with it is a 
public garden, from which, as from the Briihl Terrace, fine 
views are obtained. Among the remaining buildings of 
note may be named the guard-house, the arsenal, and the 
court theatre, au edifice in the Renaissance style, built 
since 1871 to replace the theatre burnt in 1869. In the 
Neustadt there is an equestrian statue of Augustus the 
Strong, erected in 1737. The public monuments of 
Dresden also include the Maurice Monument, a relief 
dedicated by the elector Augustus to the memory of his 
brother; a statue of Weber, the musical composer, by 
Rietschel; statues of King Frederick Augustus II. and 
Theodor Korner, by Hahnel; and the Rietschel monument, 
on the Bruhl Terrace, by Schilhng 

The chief pleasure-ground of Dresden is the Grosser 
Garten, m which there are a summer theatre, the Rietschel 
Museum, and a chateau containing the Museum of 
Antiquities The latter is composed chiefly of objects 
removed from the churches in consequence of the Reforma- 
tion Near the chateau is the zoological garden, formed m 
1860, and excellently arranged. A httle to the south of 
Dresden, on the left bank of the Elbe, is the village 
Racknitz, in which is Moreau’s monument, erected on the 
spot where he was fatally wounded lu 1813. The moun- 
tains of Saxon Switzerland are seen from this neighbour- 
hood. On the right bank, the slopes of which are covered 
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with villas, there are several popular places of public j The two chief art institutions in Dresden are the Eoyal 


resort. 

Dresden owes a large part of its fame to its extensive 
artistic, literary, and scientific collections. Of these the 
most valuable is its splendid picture gallery, founded by 
Augustus I. and increased by his successors at great cost 
It is in the Museum, and contains about 2500 pictures, 
being especially rich in specimens of the Italian, Dutch, 
and Flemish schools. Among the Italian masters repre- 
sented are Eaphael, Titian, Correggio, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Paolo Veronese, Andrea del Sarto, Giulio Romano, Annibale 
Caracci, Guido Reni, and Carlo Dolci. Of the Flemish 
and Dutch schools there are paintings by Rnbens, Vandyck, 
Rembrandt, and Ruysdael, Wouvermann, Dow, Teniers, 
Ostade, Potter, &c. The French school is represented, 
among others, by Poussin and Claude. The gem. of the 
collection is Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto, for which a 
room is set apart. There is also a special room for the 
Madonna of the younger Holbein. Other paintings with 
which the name of the gallery is generally associated are 
Coreggio’s La Notte and Maiy Magdalene ; Titian’s 
Tribute Money and Venus ; The Adoration and The 
Marriage in Cana, by Paolo Veronese j Andrea del Sarto’s 
Abraham’s Sacrifice ; Rembrandt’s Portrait of Himself with 
Ms Wife sitting on his Knee ; The Judgment of Pans and 
The Roar Hunt, by Rubens ; Vandyck’s Charles L, his 
Queen, and their Childrem In separate compartments 
there are a number of crayon portraits, most of them by 
Rosalba Carriera, and views of Dresden by Canaletto and 
other artists. Besides the picture gallery the Museum in- 
cludes a magnificent coUection of engravings and drawings 
There are upwards of 350,000 specimens, arranged in twelve 
classes, so as to mark the great epochs m the history of art. 
A coUection of casts, likewise in the Museum, is designed to 
display the progress of plastic art from the timeof the Egyp- 
tians and A^yrians to modem ages. This collection was 
begun by Raphael Mengs, who secured casts of the most 
valuable antiques in Itdy, some of wHch no longer exist. 

The Japanese Palace contains a public library of more 
tbau 300,000 volumes, with about 3000 MSS. and 20,000 
maps This library is especially nch in the ancient classics, 
and in works b^iringon Rterary history and the history of 
Germany, Poland, and France. In the Japanese Palace tWe 
are also a valuable cabinet of coins and a collection of 
ancient works of art. A collection of porcelain, formerly 
in the Japanese Palace, but since 1876 in the “ Museum 
Johanneum” (which once contained the picture gallery), is 
made up of specimens of CMn^e, Japanese, East Indian, 
Sevres, and Meissen manufacture, carefully arranged in 
chronological order. There is in the same buildiog an 
excellent’ Historical Museum, in which there are many inte- 
resting relics of past times, besides objects wMch cast light 
on the history of raci^ and of manners. In the Green 
Vault of the Royal Palac^ so called from the character of 
its original decorations, there is an unequalled collection of 
precious stones, pearls, and worMi of art in gold, silver, 
amber, and ivory. The objects, 'which are about 3000 in 
number, are arranged in eight rooms. They include the 
regalia of Augustus IL as king of Poland ; the electoral 
sword €i Saxony; a group by Dinglmger, in gold and 
enamd, representing the court of the Grand Mogul Aurung- 
zebe, and eonmsting of 132 figures upon a plate of silver 4 
feet 4 in(hie8 square ; the largest onyx- known, inches by 
2-^ inches ; a pearl representing the dwarf of Charles IL 
of SpMn ; and a green brilliant weighing 40 carats. Besides 
the Grwn Vault the Royal Palace has a gallery of arms, 
consisting of more than 2000 weapcms of artistic or histori- 
cal value. In the Zwingmr are the Zoological and Minwa- 
lo^cal Museum^ and a coRection of imstrummits used in 
mathematical and physical sdence. 


Academy of Arts, founded in 1764, and the Royal Choir. 
The Art Umon, founded in 1838, wMch has a permanent 
exMbition in the Bruhl Terrace, is a private body ; and 
there are a good many other private art societies more or 
less distinguished. Dresden is also the seat of a number 
of well-known scientific associations. The educational in- 
stitutions of the town are both numerous and of a high 
order, including a technical college with a staff (in 1876) 
of 39 professors and teachers, three gymnasia, two real 
schools of the first class, and many schools of different ranks 
for popular education. The Catholics and Jews have 
schools of their own ; and there are two seminaries for the 
education of teachers. Dresden has several important 
hospitals, asylums, and other charitable institutions. 

Among the chief branches of industry are manufactures 
in gold and silver, turnery, straw plait, scientific and 
musical instruments, paper-hangings, artificial flowers, and 
painters’ canvas. Theie are several large breweries ; a 
considerable com trade is carried on ; and there is an ex- 
tensive traffic in hooks and objects of art. A number of 
steam-ship companies provide for the navigation of the 
Elbe. 

Dresden, which is known, to have existed in 1206, is of Slavonic 
ongin. It became the capital of Henry the Illustnous, margrave 
of Meissen, in. 1270, but belonged for some time after his death, 
first to Wenceslas of Bohemia, and next to the margrave of Bran- 
denburg Early in the fourteenth century it was restored to the 
margrave of Meissen. On the division of the territory in 1485, it 
fell to the Albertine line, which has smce held it. Having been 
burned almost to the ground in 1491, it was rebuilt ; and m the 
16th century the fortifications were begun and gradually extended, 
John George II , in the 17th century, formed ■me Grosser Garten, 
and otherwise greatly improved the town , but it was in the first 
half of the 18th century, under Augustus I. and Augustus IL, who 
were kings of Poland as well as electors of Saxony, that Dresden 
assumed somethmg like its present appearance. The Heustadt, 
which had been burned down in the 17th century, was founded 
anew by Augustus I. , he also founded Friedrichstadt. The town 
I suffered severely duiing tiie Seven Years’ "War, being bombarded in 
1760 Some damage was also inflicted on it in 1818, when Napo- 
leon made it the centre of his operations j one of ^e buttresses 
and two arches of the old bridge were then blown up. The dia- 
mantling of the fortifications had been begun by the French in 
1810, and was gradually completed after 1817, ■the space occupied 
by them being appropriated to gardens and promenades. Many 
buildings were completed or founded by King .^ton, ftom whom 
Antonstadt derives its name. Dresden again suffered severely 
during the revolution of 1849, but all traces of the disturbances 
which then took place were soon effaced. In 1866 it was occupied 
by the Prussians, -who did not finally evacuate it until the spring of 
the following year Smce that time numerous improvements have 
been carried out, and between 1871 and 1875 the population in- 
creased at the rate of rather more than 11 per cent ( J. SI.) 

DREtJX {Durocasm, Broca), a town of France in tiie 
department of Eure-et-Loir, on Blaise, 21 miles north 
of Chartres. Noteworthy structures axe the Gothic church 
of St Pierre ; the to'wn-house, partly in the Gothic and 
partly in the Renaissance style, bnilb in the 16th century , 
and remains of a castle of the 12th century, situated on 
the hill overlooking the town, within the inclosuxe of 
wMch is a chapel commenced in 1816 by the dowager 
duchess of Orleans, and completed and adorned at great 
cost by Louis Philippe. The chief industries of Dreux axe 
dyeing and silk-weaving, and the manufacture of jewellery, 
serges, hosiery, candles, hats, and leather. In 1872 the 
population of tiie commune was 7418, of the town 6666. 

Dreux was governed by counts in ■tte Middle Ages. In 1188 it 
was taken and burnt by ■the En gb.sh ; and in 1563 Cteligpi and the 
pmce of CJond4 were drteated in its •ridniCy by ‘Montmorency. In 
1598 Henry IV. captured the town after a ihrtniigfiffn siege. Dreux 
was occupied by the Germans on Oetohm’ ' 9tb, 1870, was subse- 
^lently evacuated, and was again taken, on November 17tb, by 
General Yon Tresckow. 

DREW, Sajcuel (1765-=-1833), theologkn, was bom in 
the parish of St Austell, iu Cornwall, March 3, 1765. His 
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father was a poor farm-labotirer, and could not afford 
to send Mm to sciioollong enough even to learn to read and 
write. At the age of seven lie lost Ms mother, a woman of 
aaperior mind and religious character ; and he was then 
sent to work with the tinners. At ten he was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker, and at twenty he settled in the town of St 
Austell, first as manager for a shoemaker , and about three 
years later he began business on his own account. He had 
already gained a reputation in his narrow circle as a keen 
debater and a joviM companion. He was first aroused to 
serious thought by the preacMng of Adam Clarke ; and the 
impression thus produced was deepened by the death of his 
elder brother. He now joined the Methodists, was soon 
employed as a class leader and local preacher, and continued 
to preach till a few months before his death. His 
opportunities of gaming knowledge were very scanty, but 
he strenuously set himself to make the most of them. It 
is stated that an accidental introduction to Locke’s great 
essay determined the ultimate direction of his studies. In 
1798 the first part of Paine’s Agre of Reason was put into 
his hands ; and in the following year he made his first 
appearance as an author bypublisMng RemarJcs on that 
work. The book was favourably received, and was re- 
published in 1820. Drew had begun to meditate a greater 
attempt before he wrote Ms RemarJcs on Fame j and the 
fruits of Ms laborious investigation were given to the world 
in the Essay on the Immatmality and Immortality of the 
Sotd, in 1802. This work made him widely known, and 
for some time it held a Mgh place in the judgment of the 
religious world as a powerful and conclusive argument on 
its subject. A fifth edition appeared in 1831. Drew con- 
tinued to work at his trade till 1805, when he entered mto 
an engagement wMch enabled Mm to devote himself 
entirely to literature. In 1809 he published Ms Essay on 
the Identity and General Resurrection of the Human Body^ 
perhaps the most original of Ms works, wMch reached a 
second edition in 1822. In 1819 Drew removed to 
Liverpool, on being appointed editor of the Imperial 
Magazine^ then new^ established, and in 1821 to London, 
the business being then transferred to the capital. Here 
he filled the post of editor till Ms death, and had also the 
supervision of all works issued from the Caxton press. He 
was an unsuccessful competitor for a prize offered m 1811 
for an essay on the existence and attributes of God. The 
work wMch he then wrote, and wMch in Ms own judgment 
was Ms best, was published in 1820, under the title of An 
Attempt to demcynstrate from Reason and Revelation the 
Hecessary Existence, Essential Ferfections, and SuperinteTid- 
ing Providence of an Eternal Being, who is the Creator, the 
Supporter, and the Governor of all Things (2 vols. 8vo). 
This procured him the degree of M. A. from the university 
of Aberdeen. Among Drew’s lesser writings are a Life of 
Br Thomas Coke (1817), a History of Cornwall (1824), 
and a work on the divinity of Christ (1813) He died at 
Helston, in Cornwall, March 29, 1833. A memoir of Ms 
life by Ms eldest son appeared in 1834 
DE-EYSE, Johann Nicholas von (1787-1867), in- 
ventor of the needle-gun, was the son of a locksmith, and 
was born at Sbmmerda the 20th November 1787. He 
served his apprenticeship in the shop of his father, and 
from 1806 to 1809 followed Ms calling at Altenburg and 
Dresden. Erom 1809 to 1814 he was in Paris, where he 
succeeded in finding employment in the gun-factory of 
the Swiss officer Pauli, patronized by Napoleon I, After- 
wards he returned to Sommerda, where, in partnership 
with Kronbiegel, he established a factory for the making 
of articles in iron by macMne tools. In 1824 he patented 
a new percussion action, for the gun, and continued there- 
after bo busy himself with experiments to improve in every 
way possible the process of shooting. In 1 827 he invented 
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the needle-gun, but without the advantage of breech- load- 
ing ; and in 1836, having been encouraged in his en- 
deavours by the Prussian Government, he invented his 
first complete needle-gun. A gunnery was opened by him 
in 1841, which ultimately supphed weapons for the troops 
of ati the German states, and before his death employed 
about 1500i persons. In 1864 he and hia family had the 
rank of nobility conferred on them. He died 9th 
December 1867. 

DEIFFIELD (or Geeat Deiffield, to distinguish it 
from the neighbounng hamlet of Little Driffield), a market- 
town of England, in the east riding of Yorkshire, 28 
miles to the east of York, and 196 miles from London 
by road. The town — consisting of one principal street, 
from wMch some smaller ones diverge — is agreeably situated 
at the foot of the Wolds, and is connected with the port of 
HnU by a navigable canal. It stands in the centre of a 
fertile agricultural district. An important corn and cattle 
market is held m the town every Thursday, and there are 
four large stock-fairs annually at Little Driffield. Besides 
the parish church, a fine old edifice in different styles, the 
principal public buildings in Great Driffield are the places 
of worsMp for Independents, Methodists, and Baptists, the 
corn exchange, the dispensary, the mechanics’ institute, and 
the station of the Hull and Scarborough railway. Carpets, 
cotton, and chemical manure are manufactured in the town , 
and in the neighbourhood are numerous flour-mills and 
mills for hone-crushing. Population in 1871, 8364. 

DEOGHEDA, a seaport, market-town, and municipal 
and parliamentary borough of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinster, about 4 miles from the mouth of the Boyne, and 
31 J miles north of Dubbn by rail. Though situated on the 
bordeis of Louth and Meath, it belongs to neither, as the 
town and surrounding district constitute a county of a city, 
with an area of 9 square miles, or 5780 acres. It occupies 
both banks of the river ; but the northern division is the 
larger of the two, and has received greater attention in 
modem times. The ancient fortifications, still extant in 
the beginning of the century, have almost completely dis- 
appeared ; but of the four gateways, one named after St 
Lawrence remains comparatively perfect, and there are con- 
siderable ruins of another. Great improvements have been 
effected m the town since 1840, under the encouragement 
bestowed by Benjamm Whitworth, M.P,, who built a town- 
hall at his own expense in 1865, and furnished balf 
the funds necessary for the construction of the water-works 
which now supply 800,000 gals, daily. Among the public 
buildmgs are a mansion-house or mayoralty, with a suite of 
assembly rooms attached ; the “ Tholsel,” a square building 
with a cupola; a corn-market, the old linen-hall, an mfirmary, 
a workhouse, and a prison ; five Protestant churches, five 
Eoman Catholic chapels, three friaries, and four nunneries 
St Peter’s Chapel formerly served as the cathedral of the 
Eoman Catholic archbishopric of Armagh ; and in the abbey 
of the Domimcan nuns there is still preserved the head of 
Oliver Plunkett, the archbishop who was executed at Tyburn 
in 1681 on an unfounded charge of treason. There was at one 
time an arcMepiscopal palace in the town, built by Arch- 
bishop Hampton about 1620 , and the Dominicans, the Fran- 
ciscans, the Augustmians, the Carmebtes, and the koights of 
St John had monastic establishments. Of the Dominican 
buildings there still exists the stately Magdalen tower ; the 
Franciscan friary is a striking ruin j and there are traces 
more or less distinct of the Augustinian priory, the priory 
of St Lawrence, and the hospital of St Mary. At the head 
of the educational mstitutions is a classical school endowed 
by Erasmus Smith ; and among the public charities are an 
almshouse for twenty-four aged widows, and a foundation 
providing houses and annuities for thhty-six clergymen’s 
widows. There is also a blue-coat school, founded about 
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1727 for the education of freemen’s sons. The present I beautiful Eoman Cathohc church, a synagogue, and a 
buildmg was erected by T. P. Caimes in 1870. The German high school , and its inhabitants, who number up- 


industrial establishments comprise a large cotton factory, 
erected by hir ‘Whitworth in 1864:, four extensive saw- 
milis, three fiax-miUs, six flour-mills, eight tanneries, five 
salt-works, four soap works, two extensive breweries, two 
newspaper offices, chemical manure works, and a large 
engmeering factory for the making of steam-engines, 
iron - bridges, (kc. A brisk trade is carried on, 
especially with Liverpool (which is distant 133 miles 
due east), and with Glasgow The harbour has been 
greatly improved by tbe commissioners, and vessels of 400 
tons can discharge at the quays. In 1873, 707, with a 
burden of 115,673 tons, entered the port; and the harbour 
receipts in 1871 were i£3627. The tide reaches 2^ miles 
above the town to Oldbridge ; and barges of 50 tons burden 
can proceed 19 miles inland to Navan. The river is crossed 
by a bridge for ordmary traffic, and by a splendid railway 
viaduct. Assizes, quarter sessions, and petty sessions are 
held in the town ; the parliamentary borough returns one 
member to Parliament; and the municipal borough is 
governed by a mayor, 6 ffidermen, and 18 councillors. The 
population of the municipal borough (area, 454 acres) was 
17,365 in 1831, 16,845 in 1851, 14,740 in 1861, and 
13,510inl871. The whole population, with the exception 
of about 1100, are Eomau Catholics The inhabitants of 
the parliamentary burgh, which has an area of 5785 acres, 
numbers 16,165 

In the earliest notices the town of Drogheda is called Inver-Colpa 
or the Port of Colpa , the present name signifies “The Bridge over 
the Ford.” In 1152 the place is mentioned as the seat of a synod 
convened by the papal legate, Cardinal Paparo ; in 1224 it was 
chosen by Lucas de Netterville, archbishop of Armagh, for the 
foundation of a Domi n ican friary ; and in 1228 the two divisions 
of the town received separate mcorporation from Henry III. But 
there grew up a strong feehng of hostiliiy between Drogheda versus 
Uriel, and Drogheda lersus Midiam, in consequence of trading 
vessels landmg their cargoes in the latter or southern town, to 
avoid the pontage duty levied in the former or northern town. At 
length, after much blood had been shed in the dispute, Philip 
Bennett, a mont residing iu the town, succeeded by his eloquence, 
on ihe festival of Corpus Christi, 1412, in persuading the antnorities 
of the two corporations to send to Henry lY- for a new charter 
sanctioning their combination. 

Drogheda has always been considered by the English a place of 
much importance. In the reign of Edward HI. it was classed along ! 
with Dublin, Waterford, and Kilkenny, as one of the four staple 
towns of Ireland. Bichard II received in its Dominican monastery 
the submissions of O’Heal, O’Donnell, and other chieftains of 
TJlster and Leinster The right of coining money was bestowed on 
the town, and parliaments were several times held within its walla. 
In the reign of Edward lY. the mayor received a sword of state, 
and an annuity of £20, in recognition of the services rendered by 
the inhabitants at Malpus Bridge against O’Beilly ; the still 
greater honour of having a university with the same privileges as 
that of Oxford remained a mere paper distinction, owing to the 
poverty of the town and the unsettled state of the coxmtry ; and an 
attempt made by the coiporation in modem times to resuscitate 
their rights proved unsnceessfnL In 1495 Poyning’s laws were 
enacted by a parhament held in the town In the civil wars of 
1641 the place was besieged by O’Heal and the Northern Irish 
forces ; but it was gallantly defended by Sir Henry Tichboume, and 
after a long blockade was relieved by the Marquis of Ormond. The 
same nobleman reheved it a second, time, when, it was invested by 
the Parliamentffly army under Colonel Jones. In 1649 it was 
captured by Cromwdl, after a short though spinted defence ; 
and nearly every indindnal within its walls, wiihout distanction of 
or sex, was put to the sword. Thirty only escaped, who were 
a&rwards transported as slaves to Barbados. In 1690 it was 
garrisoned by Kmg James's army ; hut after the decimve battle of 
the Boyne, — the site of which, about 2i miles to the west, is marked 
by an obelisk 150 high, — surrendered to the conqueror without a 
struggle, in consequence of a threat that quarter would not be 
granted if the town were taken by storm. Its subsequent history 
is purely of local interest. 

DEOHOBYOZ, a town of Ansfai^ in the Galician circl& 
of Sambor, on the Tysminiia, a r^^hmid affluent of the 
Dniester, at the junction of a branch line from Borydaff 
mth the main G^dan railway. It possesses a castle, a 


wards of 12,000, deal in cattle, grain, earthenware, leather, 
and salt, — the last being obtained from the local brine- 
wells. 

DEOITWICH, a municipal and a parliamentary borough 
of England, in ‘Worcestershire, on the Salwarpe, a left-hand 
tributary of the Severn, about seven miles by rail N.N.E. 
of Worcester. With the exception of its modem exten- 
sions, the tovni is built in a straggling and irregular 
fashion ; but it numbers among its public edifices a court- 
chamber and market-house, two churches — St Andrew's and 
St Peter’s — ^several chapels, and a hospital established by 
Lord Keeper Coventry, the revenues of which maintain 
about forty men and women, and educate about 100 young 
persons of both sexes. The principal occupation is the 
manufacture of the salt obtained from the brine springs, or 
wyclues, to which the town probably owes both its name and 
its ori^ ; and the annual quantity obtamed is about 
116,000 tons. These springs were known to the Eomans, 
who had a station on the spot, as was shown by the remains 
of a villa, with some interesting and valuable relics, dis- 
covered during the formation of the Oxford and Wolver- 
hampton railway. La Domesday-book mention is made of 
a tax levied on the salt, which must consequently have been 
manufactured in the 1 1th century. A charter was bestowed 
on Droitwich by King John. The population of the muni- 
cipal borough, with its area of 1849 acres, was 3504 in 
1871 ; that of the parliamentary borough, with its area of 
27,577^acres, was 9510. 

DEOME, a department in the south-east of France, 
formed of parts of Dauplund and Provence, is bounded W. 
by the Ehone, which separates it from Ardfeche, NT. and 
N.E. by Iske, E. by Hautes-Alpes, S.E. by Basses-Alpes, 
and S- by Yaucluse, and hes between 44° 8' and 45° 20' 
25" IT. lat and 4® 41' and 5° 55' E. long. To the east it 
is covered by spurs of the maritime Alps, one of the largest 
of which forms part of its eastern boundary, and throws off 
ndges, mostly wooded, that nm east and west with tolerable 
regnlarity. These ridges divide the department in its whole 
extent into three great valleys, having a general slope west- 
wards to the Ehone, namely, that ©f the Is^re in the north, 
that of the Drdme, which occupies the central portion of 
the province, and that of the Aygnes, in the south. The 
Ehone and Is^re are both navigable. The fomier receives 
the whole of the drainage of the department. The soil 
consists of clays and argillaceous sand with rolled pebbles. 
Irrigation canals are numerous, and are skilfully managed. 
The climate, except in the valleys bordering the Ehone, is 
rather cold, but on the whole bracing and healthy. Snow 
is visible on the mountain-tops during the greater part of 
the year. The principal forest-trees are the pine, beech, 
and oak. In the valleya flourish the oHve, chestnut, vine, 
almond, mulbeny, nut, and other fruit tree^ and wheat and 
madder are grown. Black truffles are abundant. Besides 
agriculture "Sie prinmpal industries are the rearing of silk- 
worms and sheep, and the manufacture of wines, the best 
of which axe the red and white Ermitage, of wooUen, cotton, 
and dyed linen goods, spun and woven silk, paper, oil, 
ropes, earthenware, and leather. The wool and wood tmdes 
are considerable. The mineral products include iron, copper, 
lead, lignite, marble, granite, black and red pottex^s day, 
millkones, chalk, and cementstone, Dr6me is divid^ 
into the arrondissements of Yalenc^ Pie, Kontdimait, mid 
Nyons, comprising 29 cantons and 366 communes. The 
capital is Y^ence. Of the total area of 662,165 hectares 
(1,610,823 acres) about 614,227 antes axe arable, 415,866 
under wood, 329,961 heat^ 68,430 viueyards, and 49,203 
meadow. The population ia 1872 was 320,417. 

DEOMEDAEY. See Camel, voL v. p. 737. 
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DROPSY (contracted from the old word hydropisy, from 
the G-reek — vdoip, water, and ai/r, the appearance) 

signifies a eollection of simple serous fluid in all or any of 
the cavities of the "body, or in the meshes of its tissues. 
Dropsy of the subcutaneous connective tissue is termed 
oedema when it is localized and hmited in extent; when more 
diffuse it is termed anasarca; the term oedema is also apphed 
to dropsies of some of the internal organs, notably to that 
of the lungs. Hydrocephalus signt&es an accumulation of 
fluid within the ventricles of the bram or in the arachnoid 
cavity ; hydrothorax^ a collection of fluid in one or both 
pleural cavities ; liydrcyptricardmm^ in the pericardium , 
ascites, in the peritoneum , and, when anasarca is conjoined 
with the accumulation of fluid m one or more of the serous 
cavities, the dropsy is said to be general 
Dropsy is essentially a symptom and not a specific 
disease, and ought not to he confounded with inflammatory 
exudations of a serous character. The transudation is a 
mere filtrate from the blood produced hy increased 
intravascular pressure, of local or general origiu, and occur- 
ring through the walls of the capillaries or smaller venules. 
Its specific gravity varies from 1*008 to 1 014, it is alkalme, 
occasionally neutral, very rarely feebly acid , it is not the 
liquor sanguinis, but merely water holdmg in solution a 
varying proportion of the constituents of the blood serum, 
chiefly the saline constituents, and of these notably the 
chloride of sodium, occasionally urea, sometimes cholestrine, 
always more or less albumen, and a proportionate amount 
of fibrogenous matter. It may be colourless, greenish or 
reddish from the presence of blood pigment, or yellowish 
from the presence of bile pigment ; transparent, or 
opalescent, or milky from the presence of fatty matter 
derived from the chyle. The membrane from which the 
dropsical fluid escapes is healthy, or at least not inflamed, 
and only somewhat sodden by long contact with the fluid — 
the morbid condition on which the transudation depends 
lying elsewhere. The occurrence of dropsy is favoured by 
a watery condition of the blood due to imperfect nutrition, 
the pre-occurrence of acute disease, or the long continuance 
of exhausting discharges, as of albumen in Bright’s disease, 
&c. This watery condition of the blood not only pre- 
disposes to dropsy, hut also lends active aid in producing it 
by enfeebling the heart and thus disturbing the relations 
of the intravascular pressure. The active agents in the 
production of dropsy are whatever increases the intravenous 
blood pressure locally or generally. Obstruction to the 
centripetal venous current by thrombosis of the veins, by 
the pressure of hyperplasic connective tissue, as in hepatic 
cirrhosis, by the pressure of tumours either pathological, as 
aneurisms, cancerous or tubercular masses, or physiological, 
as a gravid uterus or a mass of faeces, or by the mere 
weight of the body in certam positions, as the sedentary, 
are efficient causes in the production of local dropsies. 
These are also more rarely brought about by thrombosis, or 
compression of the lymphatics, or of the thoracic duct, and 
this partly directly and partly iudirectly by acting on the 
venous blood stream. The active agents in the production 
of general dropsy are diseases of the heart, the lungs, and 
the kidneys. The natural tendency of all diseases of the 
heart is to transfer the blood pressure from the arteries to 
the veins, and, so soon as this has reached a sufficient 
degree, dropsy in the form of local oedema commences to 
appear at wliatever may be the most depending part of the 
body — the instep and ankle in the upright position, the 
lower part of the back or the lungs if the patient he in 
bed — and this tends gradually to increase till all the cavities 
of the body are invaded by the serous accumulation. The 
diseases of the lungs which produce dropsy are those which 
obstruct the passage of the blood through them, such as 
emphysema and bronchitis, and thus act precisely like 
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disease of the heart in transferring the blood pressure from 
the arteries to the veins, inducmg dropsy in exactly a 
■riTnilflr manner. The diseases of the kidney which give 
nse to dropsy are those in which there is more or less 
obstruction to the secretion of the watery and salme con- 
stituents of the urine, accompanied hy a more or less free 
escape of albumen ; these are the acute congestive form of 
nephritis following scarlet fever, the mfiammatory or 
intratubular form of chronic Bright’s disease, and the final 
stage of amyloid degeneration. In the two former the 
dropsy is often very considerable, and in the absence of 
cardiac disease will be found to appear first about the loose 
ceRular tiasuesurroundingthe eyes, where the vessels, turgid 
with watery blood, have less efficient support. Dropsy, 
though often a terminal and always a serious symptom, is 
yet one which much can be done to ameliorate and m many 
cases to remove, and this is paiticularly the case in many 
local dropsies and in those of cardiac origin. Lung, kidney, 
and hepatic dropsies axe less amenable to treatment , yet 
one case of ascites is on record in which a perfect recovery 
took place after the woman had been tapped 133 times, and 
nearly 400 gallons of fluid removed Diuretics and 
purgatives are the remedies chiefly employed ; hut in certam 
cases diaphoretics and especially the use of a hot air bath 
are very effectual, and in a large number paracentesis or 
tappmg IS either mdispensable, or at alleventsmuch expedites 
the cure 

It may be well to mention that there are certain affec- 
tions which may be termed spurious dropsies, such as 
ovarian dropsy, which is only a cystic disease of the ovary ; 
hydrornetria, dropsy of the uterus, due to inflammatory occlu- 
sion of the os uteri ; hydronephroms, dropsy of the kidney, 
due to obstruction of the ureter, and subsequent distention 
of these organs hy serous accumulations; other hoUow 
organs may also he similarly affected. (g. w. b.) 

DROSTE-HIiLSHOFF, Aitnjette Elizabeth, Bahoness 
OP (1798-1848), a German poetess, was born on the estate 
of Hulshoff, near Munster, and belonged to the elder branch 
of the Catholic Westphalian family which about the same 
time had its reputation increased by the juridical labours of 
Clemens Augustus von Droste-Huishoff She received an 
education of a more scientific character than usually feU at 
that time to the lot of her sex ; and the delicate state of 
her health obhged her to lead a very quiet and secluded life, 
which in its turn fostered the natural sensibihty of her tem- 
perament, and increased her devotion to literature and study. 
With the exception of a short time spent at Cologne and 
Bonn about 1826, she mainly resided at her mother’s country 
seat of Easchhaus, near Munster; but in 1841 she went to 
the castle of Eppishausen, in Thuringia, and in 1844 became 
a guest at the house of her hrother-iu-law Yon Lassberg, 
on the borders of the Lake of Constance. She had just 
purchased an estate in that neighbourhood when she died in 
May 1848. Besides a volume of pubhshed during 

her lifetime (Stuttgart, 1844), we have also from her pen 
Das geistliche Jahr, nebst einevn Anhang rehgioser Gedichte, 
Stuttgart, 1852; and ZeMe Hanover, 1860. The 

popularity of the first work os shown by a tiiird edition m 
1873. The characteristics of the author are great perfection 
of form, ddicacy of feeling, and vivid realization of external 
nature. A number of her poems have been rendered into 
English by Medwm. See Schucking, Annette von Droste- 
Huishoff, Bin LslmsUld, 1871 

DEOTTAIS, Jeah Geemain (1763-1788), a French 
historical painter, was born at Paris on the 25th November 
1763. His father, Henri Drouais, and his grandfather, 
Hubert Drouais, were weU-known portrait painters ; and it 
was from his father that he received his first artistic instruc- 
tion. He was afterwards intrusted to the care of Brenet, 
an excellent teacher, though his own pictures did not take 
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high. rank. In 1780 David, who had just returned from 
Rome, opened a school of painting in Paris, and Drouais 
was one of his earliest and most promising pupils. He 
adopted the classical style of Ids master, and gave his whole 
time to study, — painting during the day, and spending a 
great part of every night in designing For weelm together 
it is said that he never left his studio. In 1783 he was 
admitted to compete for the great prize of painting offered 
by the Academy, the subject being the Widow of Nain. 
iiter inspecting the works of his fellow-competitors, how- 
ever, he lost hope and destroyed his own canvas, but was 
consoled by the assurance of his master David that had he 
not done so he would have won the prize. Next year he 
was triumphantly successful, the picture of the Woman of 
Canaan at the Feet of Christ, with which he gained the 
prize, being judged by competent critics to be worthy of 
comparison with the works of Poussin. He was carried 
shoulder high by his feUow-students through the streets to 
his mother 3 house, and a place was afterwards found for 
his picture in the Louvre. His success making him only 
the more eager to perfect himself in his art, he accompanied 
David to Rome, where he worked even more assiduously 
than in Paris. He was most strongly influenced by the 
remains of ancient art and by the works of Raphael 
Goethe, who was at Rome at the time it was finished, has 
recorded the deep impression made by his picture of Marius 
at Mintumo, which he characterizes as in some respects 
superior to the work of David, his master. The last picture 
which he completed was his Philoctetus on the Island of 
Lemnos. He died of fever on the 15th July 1788. A 
monument to his memory was erected by his feUow-students 
in the church of Santa Maria in the Via Lata. 

DROUET, JisAN- Baptiste (1763-1824), one of the 
Terrorists of the first French Revolution, chiefly noted for 
the part he played in the arrest of Louis XVI. at Vaxennes, 
was bom at Sainte-Menehould in 1763 He served for 
seven years in the army, and afterwards assisted his father, 
who was post-master of his native town. The carriages 
conveying the royal family on their flight to the frontier 
stopp^ at his door on the evening of June 21, 1791 ; and 
the passengers, travelling under assumed names, were recc^- 
nized by Drouet, who immediately took steps which led to 
their arrest and detection on reaching Vareimes. For this 
service the Assembly awarded him 30,000 francs, but he 
appears to have declined the reward. In September 1792 
he was elected deputy to the Convention, and took his place 
with the most violent party. He voted the death, of the 
king without appeal, showed implacable hostility to the 
Girondins, and proposed the skughter of all English 
residents in France. Sent as commissioner to the army of 
the north, he was captured at the siege of Maubeuge and 
imprisoned at Spielberg till the close of 1795. He then, 
became a member of the Council of Five Hundred, and was 
named secretary. Dronet.was implicated in the conspiracy 
of Babeuf, and was imprisoned ; but he made his escape 
mto Switzerland, and thence to Teneriffe. There he took 
part in the succ^sful resistance to the attempt of Nelson 
on the island, in 1797 The first empire found in him a 
docile sub-pr^ect of Sainte-Menehould- After the second 
Restorarion he was compelled to quit France. Eotuming 
secretly he settled at Macon, under a false name and a guise j 
of piety, and pr^erved his incognito till his death, which 
took plane in that town April 11, 1824. 

DROUET D’ERLON, Jban BApns-m (1765-1844), 
count, marshal of France, and governor of Algeria, was 
bom at Eheims, July 29, 1766. He ditered the army in 
1782, was disdiarg^ afer five years? service, re-entered 
it in 1792, and two years later became aide^e-camp to 
Gmieral Leffevre. He served at the meges of Valenciennes, 
Quesnoy, and Oond^, and under Hoche at the blockade of 


I Ehrenbreitstem, As general of brigade (1799) he fought 
I at Zurich, at the bridge of Schafthausen, and at the taking 
1 of Constance. In August 1800 he was promoted general of 
! division. He distingiushed himself at Ulm and Hohenlinden, 

I and by a skilful manoeuvre decided the victory of Jena 
1 (1806), Drouet took a brilliant part in the siege of Dant- 
1 zic, and signed the capitulation of the town ; he fought 
! at Mohrungen, and was severely wounded at Fnedland 
j (1807), After this battle he was made grand officer of the 
I Legion of Honour, was created Count d’Erlon, and received 
I a pension. He afterwards served with distinction in the 
Peninsular War, and defeated General Hill at the Col de 
Maya. After the first Restoration he was named com- 
mander of the 16 th military division. He presided at the 
council of war, at Lille, which acquitted General Ercelmans , 
but in March 1815 he was arrested on suspicion of treason, 
and suffered a short imprisonment. He was present under 
Napoleon at Waterloo, and was severely reproached by the 
j emperor for not bringing his division into action. After 
the second Restoration he quitted France, and did not 
return till 1825. He was appointed governor of Algeria 
in 1834, was created marshal of France in 1843, and died 
at Paris January 25, 1844. 

DROWNING is one of the various forms of death from 
suffocation, the asphyxiating agent being water, and, 
accordingly, all the appearances characteristic of death from 
asphyxia or apncea are present, — vaiying in intensity accord- 
ing to the manner of the death, whether it has or has not 
been attended with violent struggling In addition, owing 
to the medium in which the death occurs, certain other 
signs specially characteristic of drowning are never absent. 

By older authors a peculiar form of death by drowning 
was described, in which the appearances of asphyxia were 
awantmg, and also the special signs of this form of death. 
To this the name of syncopal asphyxia was given. Hence, 
m treating of drownmg, descriptions of these two forms 
were given, and in the case of bodies recovered from the 
water death was said to have occurred either from asphyxia 
or from syncope. Now, undoubtedly it often happens 
when persons or are thrown mto the water tha^ in con- 
sequence of fright or of the shock sustained by violent con- 
tact with the surface of the water, no effort is made to save 
themselv^, and death rapidly ensues from syncope. In 
such cases none of the characteristic signs of drowning are 
found, and, so far as the examination of the body is con- 
cerned, it is impossible to decide upon the exact cause of 
death. It is quite within the bounds of possibility that in 
such cases death may have been effected by other means, 
and the body have been thrown into the water to conceal 
the true cause of death. 

No such uncertainty, however, attends the investigation 
of a case of drowning by true asphyxia, as it was caRed. 
The drowned individual struggles to reach the surface of 
rile water in his efforts to respire ; as he does so he draws 
water into his windpipe which provokes cough. This 
eiqids the air from his lungs, and the water which 
threatened to suffocate him.; and as he sinks, in his 
stmg^es he endeavours again to respire, but now draws 
water into his month which chokes him, and can only be 
got rid of by swaflowing. Insensibility then comes on, and 
death rapidly bat placidly ensues from a true asphyxia* 

If rile body be recovered — say within two houi6 — it is 
rdaxed, and generally presents a pallid appearance. The 
face is slighriy congest^ the features pladd and composed. 
The lii« are Hvid, and the tongue is mther protruded from 
the mouth, firmly grasped by the teeth, or it is applied so 
dradly to the d^afed arch that the various teeth leave along 
its edge a distinct imprmt. Here- and there on the surface 
of the trunk may be obser^ patches of lividity which 
cannot be accounted for by the usual gravi tation of blood 
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whicli takes place more or less in all forms of death. On 
the t.tiig'hs the skin presents a roughened appearance^ owing 
to the unusual development of the papOlae, and to this the 
name of cutis aTisefnna, or goose-skin, has heen applied. 
Among the estemal signs which we are passing in renew 
the state of the hands and fingers merits special attention. 
In his dying agonies the drowned mdividual spasmodically 
clutches for help in aU directions , and, should it be a pond 
or a <*-a.nnl with built retaining walls into which he has 
fallen, his rmila may be mjured, sand or mud may be found 
beneath them, and, firmly grasped in the hand, may be 
vegetable structures from the sides or the bottom of the 
pond, or, ou the other hand, his fingers may present traces 
of recent injury. 

Internally, the usual signs of asphyxia or apncea are well 
marked. These are : — (1) A distended condition of the 
nght cavities of the heart with dark fluid blood, whde the 
left are wed contracted, and are either empty or contain 
only a small quantity of dark-coloured blood. (2) The lungs 
are developed, and highly congested. On their tissue being 
incised, the cut surfaces on pressure give out dark-coloured 
blood and frothy mucus in large quantity. (3) There is 
congestion of the mucous lining of the air passages , and 
(4) dark colour aud fluidity of the blood through the body. 

Among the signs specially characteristic of this form of 
asphyxia we have : — (1) An unusual quantity of water in the 
stomach (amounting to one or two pints), which can only 
be accotmted for by water having been swallowed during 
the last agonies of death. In many cases this cannot be 
determined with any degree of certainty, the fluid found in 
the stomach presentmg no characters by which it can be 
positively identified as having formed a portion of the water 
in whicli the drowning occurred. In other cases, the fluid 
by certain characters, as its taste, can be determined to be 
searwater, or from its containing some foreign substances, 
such as aquatic plants or insects, &c., can be identified as 
the water of the pond or river in which deceased was found. 
(2) Water in small quantity has been detected in the air- 
passages. But this, as we shall show, is a sign of little im- 
portance, and even m the most favourable circumstances one 
not easily observed. (3) A pecuhar foamy froth presents 
itself in the throat and windpipe The appearance of this 
froth is most striking. It is of a silvery whiteness, and 
when closely examined is seen to be composed of an infini- 
tude of minute buUse of air. Its origin is easily explamed. 
In the struggle for breath, mucus is poured out along the 
air passages in greatly increased quantity, and this, together 
with any water that may have entered, is churned up along 
with the air which is pent up in the windpipe Where 
death has been attended with violent struggling this froth 
is poured out in great quantity, and may occupy the mouth 
and nostnls. It is a sign, of great importance, as stowing 
that the person was aHve while in the water. It is, how- 
ever, apt to he confounded with a somewhat similar 
appeamnce in two other forms of death. When acute 
bronchitis proves fatal, the air-passages are filled with frothy 
mucus — which, however, differs in its external characters 
from the froth found in the drowned. It is not foamy, and 
the bifllEe of air are much larger. In addition the special 
signs of an acute disease of the bronchial tubes are present. 
In death occurring during a fit of epilepsy, frothy mucus is 
also often found in the windpipe, but in comparatively 
small quantity as compared with death by drowning, and 
the buUse are of larger size. 

Of course when all the characteristic signs are present 
the evidence of drowmng is so much the stronger ; but it 
is quite possible, from the presence of a well-marked sign, 
to be certam as to the cause of death. A girl had fallen 
asleep durmg the night close to a stove in the cabin of a 
coal barge. Her clothes accidentally caught fire, and the 
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pain of the burning quickly awoke her. In her desperation 
she rushed up the cabin stairs and threw herself into the 
water. In the morning her body was recovered consider- 
ably burned and covered with the charred dress. The 
conduct of the parties in the barge at the time was open to 
suspicion, and it was of importance to determine whether 
the body had not been thrown into the water after death. 
AH the signs of death by drowning were well marked. The 
stomach contained water in considerable quantity, and 
floating on the surface of this fluid were two charred frag- 
ments of the dress. These must have been swallowed. 
The burnt dress was very friable, and portions of it similar 
to those found floating in the stomach broke away on the 
slightest touch. The surface of the canal in the immediate 
neighbourhood of deceased must, during her dying agomes, 
have been covered with these fragments, and the water 
which she swallowed happened to contain two of these 
fragments. Their presence clearly indicated that deceased 
was ahve after she had reached the water Again, cases 
have come under our notice, and many such are on record, 
where in the hand of the deceased have been found firmly 
grasped a bunch of aquatic vegetable structures which 
were known to grow only at the bottom of the pond in 
which the body was found. 

Experiments on dogs show that complete immersion pro- 
duces fatal asphyxia m four mmutes, and m man from one to 
two minutes suffices to cause death On the other hand, a 
certam amount of practice enables experienced swimm ers to 
resist asphyxia , and it is related that in 1872 the champion 
swimmer of England, of the name of Johnson, remained 
under water for three mmutes and ten seconds. It is also 
known that recovery has followed after an immersion of 
twenty minutes. Im such cases it is to be presumed that 
the immeraion was not complete. As to the sensations of 
the drowned, after the first struggle for breath, the brain 
becomes loaded with venous blood, and unconsciousness to 
external objects ensues. Captain Marryatt teUs us that his 
sensations as he was drowning were rather pleasant than 
otherwise : “ The first struggle for hfe once over, the water 
closing round me assumed the appearance of waving green 
fields It is not a feeling of pain, but more bke sink- 

ing down, overpowered by sleep, in the long soft grass of a 
cool meadow.” {Life, vol. i. p. 74) Hence drowning is 
a favourite death with suicides, in whom — ^resolutely bent, 
as they generally are, on self-destruction — the prelumnary 
struggle IS soon over. The presence of marks of violence is 
onr only indication of homicide, and when these are absent 
the verdict of the medical jurist must be that the case is 
either one of suicide or of simple accident. 

One circnnistance, however, mterferes with the recognition 
of the signs which we have passed in review, and that is the 
presence of putrefaction or decay. In consequence of death 
having occurred in such a me^um as water, and as from 
the smking of the body it is not exposed to atmospheric 
air, putrefaction m the colder months of the year proceeds 
slowly , but in summer, owing to the rapid development 
of gas in aU the soft structures of the body, but especially 
in the intestines, the body quickly comes to the surface of 
the water, and decomposition proceeds with great rapidity. 
AH the canals of the body are relaxed, and the pressure of 
gas is such as to force the froth from the air passages, the 
water from the stomach, and the blood from the heart. 
“ Almost never,” says Devergie, the great authority on the 
effects of putrefaction in the drowned, “ can the signs of 
drowning during life be determined in summer, so quick 
is the gaseous putrefaction ” Hence, too great caution 
cannot he exercised by the medical jurist in giving a 
positive opinion in such cases. 

It is remarkable that the progress of putrefaction in 
persons who have died by drowning should differ widely 
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from that of the same process in other forms of death. 
In ordinary cases, the first signs of putrefaction manifest 
themselves in the lovrer parts of the abdomeiu The rest 
of the trunk is attacked, then the extremities, and lastly 
the face. In drowning, on the contrary, the &st part of 
the body to show evidence of decay is the face; and in the 
course of a few hours, so rapid is the advance of the putre- 
factive process, that it becomes utterly impossible to 
recognize the features. Hence it is that it has been chiefly 
in cases of drowning that difficulties have arisen as to 
identification, in consequence of that part of the body by 
which persons are most readily recognized undergoing 
alteration so rapidly. Devergie, who, from his official con- 
nection with the Morgue at Paris, enjoyed unusual facilities 
for watching the various stages of putrefaction in the 
drowned, has carefully described them, and we now proceed 
to give a resume of his observations. The 1st stage includes 
a green discoloration of the skin, first noticed on the face 
and neck, which gradually extends over the body. The 2d 
is the evolution of gas, distending the abdomen, and causing 
those changes to which we have already adverted. The 3d 
is that of brown putrefaction, which affects all the parts of 
the body previously coloured green. The 4th is that of 
putrilage. The discoloured parts soften, liquefy, and dis- 
appear. Under such circumstances the body rapidly 
decays, and the hones fall asunder. On the other hand, in 
cool weather the process of liquefaction is arrested, and the 
soft parts become solidified, owing to their conversion into 
adipocire, a peculiar kind of animal soap. To this stage — 
the 5th — Devergie gives the name of saponification. The 
6fch stage is termed desiccation, or <irying, from the con- 
tinued removal of the fluids from the body, which, thus 
hardened, is liable, from the action of the elements, to 
undergo corrosion ; and at the same time long immersion 
leads to the formation of various incrustations. Devergie 
treats of these two conditions under the heads of corrosion 
and incrustation. In the 9th and last stage we have the 
destruction of the soft parts generally. In the liquid 
decompositiou the part of the body first attacked was the 
face, and the same order is observed in the later stages — 
the soft parts of the fece, now hardened by their tr^isfor- 
mation into adipocire, fall off, and leave nothing but a 
grinning skeleton of a face behind, the rest of the hoi^y 
being comparatively perfect. This peculiar progress of the 
process of decomposition in the drowned explains the cases 
recorded of apparently decapitated heads, and of bodies 
conaistiiig of headless trunks, having been found floating in' 
the sea. These stages of the putrefactive proc^ Devergie 
states do not follow any definite order or period of sequence, 
and each case demands careful investigation as to the con- 
dition of the body and the time of the year when the 
drowning occurred ; hut as the result of his experience he 
finds that the respective seasons of summer and winter make 
at least a month’s difference , in the period at which the 
earlier changes occur. 

As to the treatment of the drowned, a complete revolu- 
tion has in recent times taken place in its details. To 
induce a renewal of the respiration it was fonneily recom- 
mended that air should he forcibly introduced into the 
lungs by means of a pair of bellows, and, according to the 
older directions of the Humane Somety, the body was ‘^‘to 
he weB shaken every ten minutes in order to render ike 
process of animation more certain,” These expedients 
proved sii^ularly inefficacious except in cases where the 
other proposals of the sodety, such as rubbing and the 
application of warmth, would of themselves have procured 
recovery. In 1856 Dr Marshall Hall devised bos ready 
method or postural treatan^t of the asphyxiated, and by 
dissections, and by afitual results in cases of still birth and 
of drowning, proved that r^ixation could be imitated 
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simply changing the position of the body. Since then Dr 
K. Silvester has suggested a still more simple plan of 
postural treatment which, along with that of Dr Marshall 
HaU, has been adopted by the Humane Society and also 
by the national Life Boat Institution, from whose published 
directions we give the modem treatment of the drowned by 
both methods, which is “in use in Her Majesty’s Fleet, in 
the Coast-guard Service, and at all the stations of the 
British Army at home and abroad.” 

DrsECTioirs ros Eestoeixg the Api>iLSEjm.T Drowned. 

I, Send immediately for medical assistance, blankets, and dry 
clothing, but proceed to treat the patient ivMajtily on the spot, in 
the open air, with the face downward, whether on shore or-afloat ; 
exposing the face, neck, and chest to the wind, except in severe 
weather, and removing all tight clothing from the neck and chest, 
especiahy the braces. The points to be aimed at are— first and 
immediately^ the restoration of breathing,; and secondly, after 
breathing is restored, the promotion of wamth and circulation. 
The efforts to restore breathing must be commenced immediately 
and energetically, and persevered in for one or two hours, or until 
a medical man has pronounced that life is extinct. Efforts to pro- 
mote warmth and circulation, beyond removing the wet clothes 
and drying the sldn, must not be made until the first appearance 
of natoal breathing ; for if circulation of the blood be induced 
before breathing has recommenced, the restoration to life will be 
endangered. 

II. — ^To Eestoee Breathing. — To clear the throat. — Place the 
patient on the floor or ground with the face downwards, and one 
oS'the arms under the forehead, in which position all fluids wffi 
more readily escape by the month, and the tongue itself wilt fall 
forward, leaving the entrance into the windpipe free. Assist this 
operation by wiping and cleansing the mouth. If satistactoiy 
breathing commences, use the treatment desicribed Mow to pro- 
mote warmth. If there be only slight breathing— or no breathing— 
or if the breathing fail, then — 

To exdie hreaihing — Turn the patient well and instantly on the 
aide, supporting the head, and excite the nostrils with snuff, harts- 



Fiq, 1. — Inspiration (Dr Marshall H^’s method^. 



Fro. 2. — ^Expiration (Dr Marshall Hall’s method). 


horn, and smelling salts, or tickle the tliroat with a feather, &a if 
they are at hand. Hub the chest and face warm, and dai^ cold 
wate, or cold and hot water alternately, on them. If there be -no 
success, loK not a moment, but instantly— 

To vmitaie Replace tbe patient on the face, raising 

and supporting the chest well on afoided coat or other article of 
dress. Turn the body very gently on the aide and a Kttie beyond, and 
then briskly on the face, hack again, repeating these measures 
cautionsly, efficiently, and pearsevermgly, about fifteen times in the 
minute, or once every four or five secoii^ occasionally varying the 
side, (By placing the patient on the chest, the weight of the body 
forces the air out ; when, turned on the side, this pressure is removed, 
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and air enters the chest ) On each occasion that the hodj is replaced 
on the face, make uniform hut efficient pressure with brisk move- 
ment on the hack between and below the shoulder-blades or bones 
on each side, removhm tbe pressure immediately before turning the 
body on the side During the whole of the operations let one 
person attend solely to the movements of the head and of the arm 
placed under it. (The fiist measure increases the ezpuntion— the 
second commences inspiration ) The result is respiration or natural 
breathing, and, if not too late, lifp _ 

Whilst the above operations are being proceeded with, dry the 
hands and feet, and as soon as dry clothing or blankets can be 
procured, strip the body, and cover or gradually reclothe it, but 
taking care not to interfere with the efforts to restore breathing 
IIL Should these efforts not prove successful in tbe course of 
from two to five minutes, proceed to imitate breathing by Dr 
Silvester’s method, as follows -—Place the pafaent on the back on 
a fiat smface, inchned a little upwards from the feet ; raise and 
support the head and shoulders on a small firm cushion or folded 
aiticlc of drcas placed under the shoulder-blades Draw forward 
the patient’s tongue, and keep it projecting beyond tbe lips ; an 
elastic band over the tongue and under the chin wdl answer this 
purpose, or a piece of string or tajie may be tied round them, or by 
raising the lower jaw, the teeth may he made to retain the tongue 
in that position Bemove all tight clothmg from about the neck 
and chest, especially the braces 



Pig 3. — ^Inspiration (Dr Silvester’s method). 



Pig 4. — Expiration (Dr Silvester’s method) 

To vmitaio the movements of breathing — Standing at the patient’s 
head, grasp the arms just above the elbows, and draw the arms 
gently and steadily upwards above the head, and keep them stretched 
upwards for two seconds (By this means air is drawn into the 
lungs.) Then turn down tie patient’s arms, and press them gently 
and fi:^y for two seconds against the sides of the chest (By this 
means air is pressed out of the lungs ) Eepeat these measures 
alternately, deliberately, and perseyermgly, about fifteen times in 
a minute, until a spontaneous effort to respire is perceived, imme- 
diately upon which cease to imitate the movements of breathing, 
and proceed to induce cireulation and waimth. 

Tv. — ^TBBATMENT after hTATURAL BREATHINa HAS BEEF RE- 
STORED To promote wanmth and circulation — Commence rubbing 
tbe bmbs upwards, with firm masping pressure and energy, usmg 
handkeTchiefs, flannds, &e. (By this measure the Hood is propelled 
along the veins towardsthe heart.) The fnction must be continued 
under the blankets or over the dry clothing. Promote the warmth 
of the body by tbe application of hot flannels, bottles, or bladders 
of hot water, heated bricks, &c , to the pit of the stomach, the arm- 
pits, between the thighs, and to the soles of the feet. K the 
patient has been carried to a house after respiration has been 
restored, be careful to let the air play freely about the room 

On the restoration of life, a teaspoonful of warm water should be 
given ; and then, if the power of swallowing have returned, small 
quantities of wine, warm brandy- and-water, or coffee should he 
administered. The patient should be kept in bed, and a disposition 
to sleep encouraged. 

General Observations.— T he above treatment should be per- 
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severed in for some hours, as it is an erroneous opinion that persons 
are irrecoverable because life does not soon, make its appearance, 
persons having been restored after persevermg for many hours 
The appearances which generally accompany death are the follow- 
ing —breathing and the heart’s action cease entirely , the eyelids 
are generally half closed, the pupils dilated; the tongue approaches 
to the under edges of the lips, and these, as well as the nostnlsj 
are covered with a frothy mucus , coldness and pallor of surface 
increase. 

The following cautions should he attended to — Prevent unneces- 
sary crowding ofpersons round the body, especially if in an apartment. 
Avoid rough usage, and do not allow the body to remain on tbe back 
nTilAg.Q the tongue is secured. Under no circumstances hold the 
body up by the feet On no account place the body in a warm 
bath unless under medical direction, and even then it should only 
be employed as a momentary excitant. 

Dr Silv^ter's method is more generally practised than 
that of Dr M. Hall, — its special advantages being that it com- 
mences by imitatmg inspiration, and more completely 
distends the chest But we are of opinion that the combina- 
tion of the two methods as recommended above should 
undoubtedly be practised in every case. 

It baa frequently been pomted out that in fatal cases of 
drowmng the right auricle of the heart is very much dis- 
tended, and it has been plausibly urged by Professor 
Struthersof Aberdeen {Edinbitrgh MedtcalJoumal, 1857, p. 
418) that the movements of respiration may be successfully 
imitated, and air may enter the lungs, and yet the patient 
may not recover in consequence of the stoppage of the action 
of the heart. He recommends that blood should be drawn 
from the external jugular vem, so as to relieve the engorged 
auricle, which, from its distension, is paralyzed. The 
abstraction of a small quantity of blood is all that is required 
to ejffect tWs — ^from half to one or two table-spoonfuls. 
Pmally, as a last resource, galvanism must be had recourse 
to. Both this and the blood-letting must be practised by 
a qualified medical man , but it is important to know that 
the methods of Dr HaU and Dr Silvester can easily be 
learned by any one, and that, if early and perseveringly 
applied, they are attended with a large measure of success. 
The treatment must be continued for at least eight hours, 
should there be an absence of extreme pallor, and while 
any heat of the body remains. 

The question of the treatment of the drowned cannot be 
regarded as definitely settled, and the plans of Hall and 
Silvester have from time to time been subjected to criti- 
^ cism. Among the latest suggestions is that of Dr B. 
Howard of America, who, by means of what he terms his 
“ direct” method, which mainly consists in pressure of the 
chest from above (the patient being placed on his back), 
claims that air is more easily introduced into the lungs, 
and that the expansion and contraction of the chest are 
more perfectly attained (see Lancet, August 11, 1877). 
At the meeting of the British Medical Association at Man- 
chester 1877, Dr Howard practically demonstrated his 
plan on the living subject, and there can no doubt that 
I involuntary respiration was readily produced. Purther 
! evidence, however, is necessary from actual cases of sus- 
pended animation. 

See the treatises on Medical Junsprudence hy Devergie, Orfila, 
Caspar, Taylor, Guy, and Voodman and Tidy, article “ Apncea,” 
By G. Harley, M D., in vol. v. of Holmes’s /Surgery, 2d edition, pp. 
889, and Report on Asphyxia by Committee of the Royal Medical 
and Chiruxgical Society of London, in vol. xlv of Trcmsadtons, 
1862. (H D L.) 

DEOZ, PRANgoiB-XAViER JosEPH (1773-1850), a French 
writer on moral and political subjects, was bom on October 
31, 1773, in the city of Besangon, where his family had 
furnished men of considerable mark to the legal profession. 
His own legal studies led him to Pans in 1792 ; he arrived 
on the very day after the dethronement of the king, and 
was present during the massacres of September ; but on the 
declaration of war he jomed the volunteer hataillm of the 
Doute, and for the next three years served in the army 
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of the Ehine. Eeceiving his discharge on the score of ill 
health, he soon after obtained a much more congemal post 
in the newly-founded ecole centrale of his native city ; and 
in 1799 he made his first appearance as an author hy an 
Esmisur Vait omtohe. Pans, Fructidor, An YII., in which 
he acknowledges his indebtedness more especially to Hngh 
Blair. This early reference to Scottish literature is interest- 
ing in connection with the peculiarly Scottish tone of mind 
which is observable in his writings, and has attracted the 
notice of Sainte-Beuve. Eemoving to Paris in 1803, he 
became intimate not only with the like-minded Duels, but 
also with the sceptical Cabanis ; and it was at the 
philosopher’s advice that, in order to catch the public ear, 
he produced the romance of Lina, which Sainte-Beuve has 
characterized as a mingled echo of Florian and Werther. 
Like several other literary men of the time, he obtained a 
post in the revenue office known as the Droits reunies, then 
under the control of M. Frangois of i^antes ; but from 1814 
he devoted himself exclusively to hteratuxe and became a 
contributor to various journals. Already favourably known 
by his Dssai sur Vari d’etre Tieureux, Paris, 1806, his 
Dloge de Montaigne, 1812, and his Esmi sur le ieau dans 
les arts, 1815, he not only gained the Alonthyon prize in 
1823 by his work De la philosophie morale ou des differents 
systemes sur la mence de la vie, but also in 1824 obtained 
admission to the Academie Frangaise. The main doctrine 
inculcated in this treatise is that society will never be in a 
proper state till men have been educated to think of their 
duties and not of their rights. It was followed in 1825 by 
Application de la morale dl la philosophte et d la politique, 
and in 1829 by Alamomie pdiiigue, ou principes de la 
science des ricJiesses, a methodical and clearly written treatise, 
which has had the honour of being edited by Jilichel 
Chevalier in 1854. His next and greatest work was a 
Ristoire duregne de Louis XYL (3 vols. Paris, 1838- 
1842), the result of very careful and prolonged study, and 
marked by greater vigour of style and deeper powers of 
thought than he had previously displayed. As he advanced 
in life Drozhad become more and more decidedly religions, 
and the last work of Ms prolific pen was Pensees du 
Ghristianisme, 1842. Few have left so blameless a reputa- 
tion : in the words of Sainte-Beuve, he was bom and he 
remained all Ms life of the race of the good and the just. 

See Guizot, JDisemrs Acadtimques; Montalemtwrt, '‘Discours de 
Eeceptiou,” in Mimmrea de rAcadimie franecdse; Sainte-Beuve, 
Gauseries du lundi, t iii. ; Michel Chevalier, H'otice prefixed to the 
Economie politique. 

DEUIDISM, the name usually given to the religious 
system of the ancient Gauls and Britons. The word Druid, 
one form or other of wMch is used in early Celtic records 
to designate a class of priests corresponding to the Magi or 
wise men of the ancient Persians, is of uncertain etymology. 
The derivation from the Greek SpGs, an oak, though as old 
as the da^ of the elder Pliny, is probably fanciful 

■WefindinCse^ the first and at the same time the most 
circumstantial account of the Druids to be met with in the 
classical writers. In the -digr^ision on the manners and 
customs of Gaul and Germany which occupies a portion of 
the sixth book of his Gallic war, he tells na that all men 
of any rank and d^nity in Gaul w®e included among either 
the Druids or the nobles. The former were the religions 
guid^ of the peojfie as well as the chief expounders and 
guardians of law. On those who refused to submit to 
their decisionB they had the power of inflicting severe 
penalties, of which excommunication from society was the 
most dreaded As they were not a hereditary caste, and 
enjoyed exOTiption from service in the fidd as well as from 
payment of taxes, admission to the order was eagerly sou^t 
after by the youth of Gaul The course of training to 
wMch a novice had to submit was protracted, ext^ding 


sometimes over twenty years All instruction was com- 
municated orally, but for certain purposes they had a 
written language in which they used the Greek characters,. 
The president of the order, whose office was elective and 
who enjoyed the dignity for life, had supreme authority 
among them. They taught that the soul was immortal. 
Astrology, geography, physical science, and natural theology 
were their favounte studies, Britain was the head-quarters 
of Dmidism, but once every year a general assembly of the 
order was held within the territories of the Carnutes in 
Gaul, probably in the neighbourhood of the modem Dreux. 
The Gauls in extreme cases offered human sacrifices, usually 
criminals. Their cMef deity was identified by Csesar with 
the Mercury of the Eomans. Writing a few years later, 
Cicero, in his treatise on divination, introduces his brother 
Quintus as remarking on the existence among the Gauls of 
augurs or soothsayers, known by the name of Druids, 
With one of these, Divitiacus, an iEduan, Quintus says he 
was well acquainted. Cicero’s contemporary, Diodorus 
Siculus, informs us that there were among the ancient 
Gauls bards, certain philosophers and theologians named 
Druids, and soothsayers. He also hints at some connection 
between their philosophy and that of Pythagoras. The 
geographers, Strabo and Pomponius Mela, add httle to our 
knowledge of the Druids. Lucan, in his Pharsaha, men- 
tions, among the Galhc and other tribes that relapsed into 
their former ways upon Csesar’s crossing the Kubicon, “ the 
worshippers with bloody rites of Teutates, Hesus, and 
Taranis,” and refers immediately afterwards to the bards 
and Druids. Something more noteworthy is told by the 
elder Ph'ny. According to him the Galhc Druids held the 
mistletoe in the Mghest veneration. Groves of oak were 
their chosen retreats. Whatever grew on that tree was 
thought to be a gift from heaven, more especially the 
mistletoe. When thus found the latter was cut with a 
golden knife by a priest clad in a white robe, two white 
bulls bring sacrificed on the spot. The name given it by 
the Druids signified in their language All-Heal ; and its 
virtues were beheved to be very great. Two other herbs, 
called selago and samolus, were likewise greatly valued by 
them for their medicinal efficacy. But the most 
remarkable rif all the Druidical charms was the anguinetun, 
or snake’s egg. It was said to he produced from the 
saliva and frothy sweat of a number of serpents writhing 
m an entangled mass, and to he tossed up into 
the air as soon as formed. The fortunate Druid who 
managed, as it fell, to catch it in his sagmn, or cloak, 
rode off at full speed on a horse that had been in waiting 
for him, pursued by the serpents till they were stopped by 
the intervention of a running stream. A genuine specimen 
of this egg when thrown into the water would float agmnst 
the current, even if encased in gold. Ph’ny declares that 
he had seen one. “ It is,” he says, “ about the size of a 
moderately large round apple, and has a cartik^ous 
rind studded with cavities like those on the arms of a 
polypus,” Tacitus, in describing the attack made on the 
island of Mona (Anglesea) by the Eomans under Suetonius 
Panlinus, represents the legionaries as being awe-stmek on 
landing by the appearance of a hand of Druids who, with 
hands uplifted towards heaven, poured forth terrible impre- 
cations on the heads of the invaders. The courage of the 
EomanSi however, soon overcame such fears ; the Britons 
were put to flight; and the grovesof Mona, the soeneof many 
a sacrifice and bloody rite, were out down. The annab'ste 
Lampridius and Yopisens, two of the Scripiores Historia 
Augustoe, introduce us, if the “Drya8”,<rf these writers 
he connected, as is probable, with the Druides ” of Csesar 
and others, to a new branch of the order — Druidesses, who, 
however, are simply prophetic women. For example, 
Yopiscus tells us, on the authority of Ms grandfather, who 
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liad the story from the future emperor himself, that it had 
been foretold to Diocletian by one of these women that 
he would wear the purple after he had slain a \^d boar. 
Many years afterwards, when Diocletian found himself, on 
the death of Numerian, unexpectedly declared emperor _hy 
the troops, he at once cut down with his sword Arrius 
Aper, regarding whom dark suspicions were afloat, ex- 
claiming, “ At length I have slain the fated wild hoar,” 
and thus fulfilled the prophecy delivered to him in Gaul by 
the weird woman. Ausonius of Bordeaux, tutor of Gratian, 
son of the Emperor Yalentinian, in his Frofessores, or 
notices of the professors of his native city, apostrophizes 
the rhetorician Attms Patera as sprung from a race of 
Druids and from the priesthood of Balenus, and as deriving 
his name of Patera from being connected through the latter 
with the mysteries of Apollo. He also addresses another as 
keeper of the temple of Baleuus, and as the offspring of 
the Druids. Lastly, Ammianus Marcellinus, after noticing 
the foundation of Marseilles by a colony of Phocmans, goes 
on to state that when the people in those parts had been 
gradually civilized, learned studies, which had been begun 
by the bards, the Euhages (probably a corruption of the 
OvdreK, t.e., Fates, of Strabo), and the Druids, throve 
■vigorously. Of these, he says the Druids were intellectually 
superior to the others, and were formed into unions in 
accordance with the precepts of Pjdhagoras. 

The early Christian fathers seldom mention the Druids 
Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and others speak of them 
as philosophers or priests among the Gauls, but in a manner 
that shows they knew almost nothing about them. lu 
early Irish poems and tdes, however, a class of persons 
called by this name is frequently referred to, who also 
appear as Magi in certain well-known lives of Irish saints 
written in Latin. These Irish Druids were a kind of 
sorcerers. They were said to be in league with the demons 
of paganism, and to be able by this agency to do good to 
their friends and mischief to their enemies. The followers 
of the first missionaries of Christianity in Ireland and 
Scotland seem to have thought it necessary, in order to 
prove the superiority of the new faith, to spread the belief 
that its apostles also were gifted with supernatural powers, 
which they could use more especially for the purpose of 
counteracting the malice of these Druids. Thus Adamnan, 
in his life of Oolumba, represents that saint as miraculously 
baffling the machinations of Broichan, the Druid of the 
Pictish king Brude, when they met at the court of the 
latter near the month of the Hess. 

To John Toland probably belongs the credit of being 
the first to plan, for he did little more, a connected history 
of the Druids, in which the scanty notices of ancient 
writers were to he expanded and largely supplemented 
by details drawn from other sources. This he did in 
three letters addressed to Viscount Molesworfch, and first 
published from the author’s papers in 1726, some years 
after his death. A little later, Pelloutier, m his Sis- 
toire des Oelies, carried out a portion of Toland’s design 
by giving a lengthened account of the origin, position, and 
iiifluence of Druidism among the early Celtic tribes. On 
the foundations thus laid others were not slow to build. It 
is from Csesar and Pliny, of course, that the matenals have 
been chiefly derived. But fragments of very doubtful 
value were eagerly appropriated from every quarter; and 
in this way an imposing structure was reared, the solidity 
of which till very recently few ever thought of doubting 
If we may trust these writers, the ancient priesthood 
of Britain and Gaul, in pomp of ritual no less than in 
learning and influence, rivalled the hierarchies of later 
days. Clad in white and wearing ornaments of gold, they 
celebrated their mystic rites in the depths of the forest. 
The Hesus mentioned by Lucan was said, on the authority 
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of a remark by Lactantius, to be their chief deity. But 
they had other gods, especially Apollo, whom they 
worshipped under the name of Belinus, supposed to be the 
Phcenician Baal They believed in metempsychosis, or the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls. That their 
philosophy was identical with that of Pythagoras was held 
as certain, though whether Pythagoras was the instructor of 
the Druids or the Druids of Pythagoras, or whether indeed 
both did not derive their tenets from a common source, 
were moot questions. Pythagoras’s friend Abaris, the 
mysterious Hyperborean philosopher who rode on an arrow, 
the gift of Apollo, must have been a British Draid. 
Botany, astronomy, medicine, and letters were all subjects 
studied by the Druids ; though, in spite of their boasted 
civilization, many of their rites were barbarous in the 
extreme. In mechanics they had attained to no mean skill, 
since the ponderous megahthic remains of Britain and 
France could have been set up only by them. Stone circles 
like Stennis and CaUemish were ancient temples, once 
surrounding groves sacred to Druidism. According to 
StukeJey, Stonehenge was the cathedral of the arch- 
druid of all Britain, and Avebury with its avenues had 
been originally constructed in the form of a circle with 
a serpent attached to it, — the circle being regarded as the 
symbol of the Supreme Being, and the serpent of the 
divine Son- Dolmens or cromlechs were transformed into 
altars, and even the menhir or stone pillar, and the 
rocking-stone, were pressed mto the service of the druidi- 
cal priesthood. In the neighbourhood of the circles, as 
well as on the tops of mountains, may be seen cairns sur- 
mounted each by a fiat stone, on which Druid fires were 
lighted. Over their countrymen the authority of the 
Druids was almost unbounded, continuing to assert itself 
long after the order had passed away. With Druidism 
every unexplained custom and almost every rehc of Celtic 
antiquity were held to be conuected, and the superstitions 
that still linger in the ancient homes of the Celtic race were 
set down as derived from the same source. Its decadence 
IS attributed by these writers to the hostihty of the Homans. 
Ardent lovers of their country as well as of liberty, the 
Druids, it is asserted, were the uncompromismg foes of 
Roman rule m the west. Hence sprang the orders issued 
for their suppression by Claudius, to which reference is 
made both by Pliny and Suetonius. In the end, Rome 
proved too strong for Druidism, and the political power of 
its priesthood was soon broken, especially in Gaul and 
South Britain. Some, among whom Herbert is prominent, 
maintain that, after the destruction of pagan Druidism 
as a system, the order was revived as a corrupt form of 
Christianity, in which the truths of the latter were 
largely mixed up with the rites of Mithras, the sun god of 
the Persians. This hypothesis, to which its supporters have 
given the name of neo-Druidism, has already been noticed 
in the article Oeltio Liteeatueb (vol. v. p. 318). 

These views were for a long time generally received in this 
country as well as on the Continent. In France, Druidism 
has proved an attractive subject to some writers of a high 
order of ability, who have (hscussed it, if not from a more 
critical, at least from a more philosophical, stand-point, 
Am6d4e Thierry, m his Histoire des Gaulois, while adopt- 
ing in the main the opinions of Toland, Pelloutier, and 
their followers, finds in the accounts that have come down 
to us traces of two distinct systems of religion in ancient 
Gaul. One of these was a worship of natural phenomena 
and objects, akin to the polytheism of the Greeks; the other 
a kind of metaphysical pantheism, strikingly resembling 
the religions of some Eastern nations. The latter, accord- 
ing to him, was the foundation of Druidism, and had been 
brought into the country when the Cymric branch of the 
Gaub entered it under a leader named Hu, or Hesus, 
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deified. after his death. The more ancient inhabitanfco, also 
a Gallic race, were the polytheists, whooe religious belief, 
however, the Cymri did not altogether destroy but rather 
amalgamated with their own. Thierry further thinks that 
Druidism was on the decline in Gaul before the days of 
Ca.sar. After a time the Gallic nobles on the one hand, 
and the people on the other, became alike jealous of a 
priestly authority that controlled both and had suc- 
ceeded in greatly reducing their pohtical influence For 
a while the Druids retained their power as a rebgious and 
learned order, and preserved many of their privileges ; hut 
even at the date of Caesar’s invasion these had so diminished 
that Britain, and not Gaul, was recognized as their chief 
seat. But the most distinguished among the expounders 
of Druidism is undoubtedly Jeau Beynaud, one of the 
chiefs of a small school of thinkers whose metaphysical 
speculations have exercised in France a real, if an indirect 
and quiet, influence. Beynaud, who was of a mystical 
cast of mind, began in 1836, along with Pierre Leroux, 
the publication of B Eneydopedie Xouvelle^ which, how- 
ever, was never finished. For this the former wrote the 
article “ Druidisme,” which he afterwards enlarged and gave 
to the world separately under the title of E Esprit da la 
GaiiUy dedicated to his friend, the historian Henri Martin. 
It is an elaborate and in some respects able essay. Eey- 
naud maintains that the ancient Druids were the first to teach 
clearly the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, and that they 
had originally as high conceptions of the true nature of 
God as the J ews themselves. If they afterwards encouraged 
the worship of subordinate deities, it was for the purpose 
of reconciling to Druidism. that class of uneducated minds 
for which the cultus of demi-gods and angels has more 
attraction than the worship of the Unseen One. Hesus, 
radically the same word as the Atha of the Greeks, was the 
type of an absolute supreme Being whose symbol on earth 
was the oak, and was quite distinct from Hu, the leader of 
the Cymric Gauls. The mistletoe, when found growing on 
the latter, represented man, a creature entirely dependent 
on God for support, and yet with an individual existence 
of his own. Human sacrifices were a natural consequence 
of the idea, dominant now as in the days of the Druids, 
that the higher the victim the more complete the atonement 
offered to the Deity for the sins of man. Druidism 
declined and at last disappeared, because, according to 
Keynaud, one element was wanting in its system both of 
morals and of religion, necessary to the true development 
of man and society — charity or love. The Druids aimed 
indeed at the improvement of both, but failed to prescribe 
the true means of promotiug it. Christianity supplied 
what was needed, and Druidism disappeared — ^not, however, 
till it had accomplished what was its special mission, the 
preservation in Western Europe of the idea of the unity of 
God. How far all this is mere theory founded on in- 
sufficient data, or an attempt, more or less successful, to 
prove the existence among the Gallic tribes of certain 
ideas regarding the true nature of God and his relation 
to man, which afterwards degenerated into the grossest 
superstition, it would be out of place to discuss here. 
Keynaud’s views have been to a great extent accepted by 
Henri Martin, one of the foremost of French hssfcoricd 
writers ; and both countenance the neo-Druidical fanciKi 
of Davies and Herbert. In Germany the latest authority 
on Druidism seems to he Barth — JTehsr die Drmdm 
der Kdt&a, who follows closely the views long popular 
in this coun^. To judge from the article “Drniden” 
in the last edition (1875) of Meyer’s Oomffrsatiem-Lexil.(mi 
nothing fresher has yet found currency there. 

I^jiercdure . — ^Toland's Speeimen of His OriMcaZ Sistory of flic 
Geliic JReligion and leaminy, amfammg an account of iho Ummds^ 
in A OolUciion, of several pieces of Mr John Tokmd, nov> fir^ 
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XmiltsTied from his anginal Manuscripts^ 2 vols. 8vo, London, 
1726 , Pelloutier (Simon), Hutom des Celtes, 2 vols 12mo, Pam, 
1740-1750; nouvelle edition par M de Clnniac, 2 vols. 4to, or 8 
vols 870, Palis, 1770-1771 , iStukeley’s Stonehenge, A Temple 
restored to the British Druids, fol. London, 1740 , Stnkeley’s 
Abury, A Temple of the Bntish Druids, fol London, 1743, 
Fn'’k (Joliann Georg.), Comvientatio de Druidis occidenfaliuhi 
2 KpiiloTum, philosophis, new edition, 4to, TJIniae, 1744 ; BoTla.«e’s 
Antiquitus, Sistoncal and Monumental, of the County of Cornuall, 
second edition, fol London, 1769 ; Davies (Edward), Mytholoijy 
and Bites of the Bntish Druids, 8vo, London, 1809 ; Thierrj's 
Histoire des Gaidois, Paris, 1828 ; Barth, Uclcr die Druiden der 
Kelten, Erlangen, 1828 ; Higgins’s Celtic Druids, London, 1829 ; 
(Herbert’fa) Essay on the Neo-Drmdic Heresy in Bntanma, pt. i 
London, 1838 ; Dr J, H Burton, in Edinburgh Jieview, July 
1863 , Eeynauil, L'Espnt de la Gaule, Paris, 1866 ; Henn 
ifartin, Histoire dc France, vol i , Paris (no date) ; Stuart’s 
Sculptured. Stones of Scotland, vol. ii., pirinted for the Spalding 
Club, 1867. (J. M‘D.) 

DEUM, a musical instrument of percussion, which is 
supposed to have been introduced into Europe from the 
East by the Moors or after the Crusades. In certain forms, 
however, it was known m Europe m classical times. The 
Greek and Eoman tympanum seems from descriptions and 
pictorial representations to have included not only 
tambourines but kettledrums of a small size, or at least m- 
struments convex on one side like the kettledrum. The 
instrument designated m Scripture a timbrel (Heb. topli) 
was undoubtedly a kind of tambourine, such as might be 
conveniently played by females. In India and Egypt the 
use of drums in a considerable variety of forms may he 
traced back to the earliest historic times The tam-tam or 
tom-tom of India, a eylmdncal drum of some size beaten 
with the fingers, had its counterpart in Egypt at least as 
early as 1600 b.c. Among savage races, whose music has 
not risen above the primitive or percussive stage, the drum 
is naturally the chief, and m many cases the sole instrument 
employed. Three prmcipal forms of drum are in general 
use in the modem orchestra, — ^the common or side dram, 
the base or Turkish drum, and the kettledrum. The first 
is composed of a cylinder of wood, or, more generally, of 
metal, covered at eadb end with veUmn or parchment, the 
tension of which is regulated by strings. As its name in- 
dicates, it is worn at the side of the performer, who heats 
upon, the upper end with two sticks. Its distinctive though 
not its exclusive use is to accompmiy the military fife hand. 
The base drum is a larger instrument of the same kind, 
the cylinder being composed of oak. It is beaten at both 
ends with drum-sticks furnished with leather pads. It is 
an important constituent of a Ml military band, but it is 
also employed in the orchestra, especially by more recent 
composers. The kettledrum is the most important form 
of the instrument in orchestral as distinct from military 
music. It is composed of a basin of brass or copper, almost 
hemispherical in shape, covered with vellnm attached to an 
iron ring, and it is usnaEy placed upon an iron tripod. 
By means of screws it is capable of hdng tuned within 
certain necessarily narrow limits. Eettledrums are always 
used in pairs, one bmng tuned to the key-note and the 
other to the fourth below. The music is invariably written 
in the key of C ; and the key in which it is to be played, if 
different, is indicated in words at the beginning of the 
passage. The three forms of drum just described are 
essential in every complete orchestra In addition other 
percussive instruments, such as the gong and the tam-tam, 
are sometimes introduced for the sake of pmficufer effeefe. 

DEUMMOKD, Hjsney (1786-1860), an Englmh hanker, 
politiciau, and miscellaneous writer, remarikable for the 
versatilily of his gifts and the eccentiidty iff Ms character, 
was horn on the 5th December 1786. He was the eldest 
son of Henry Drummond, a prominent liondon banker, by 
I a daughter of the first Lord MdviLla He was educated at 
I Harrow and at Ohrist Church, Oxford. His name is per- 
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maaently connected with the uniyersity through the chair 
o£ political economy, which he founded in 1825. He 
entered Parliament in early bfe, and took an active interest ' 
from the first in nearly all departments of politics. 
Thoroughly independent and often eccentric in his views, 
he yet acted generally with the Conservative party. He 
was an effective speaker, clear and forcible, and on occa- 
sion caustic and severe Prom 1847 until his' death on 
the 20th Pehmary 1860 he represented West Surrey. 
Drummond took a deep interest in religious subjects, and 
pubhfehed numerous books and pamphlets on such questions 
as the interpretation of prophecy, the circulation of the Apo- 
crypha, the pnnciples^hf Christianity, &c., which attracted 
considerable attention. He was intimately associated with 
the origin and spread of the Catholic Apostolic or 
“ Irvingite ’’ Church. Stated meetings of those who sym- 
pathized with Irving were held for the study of prophecy, 
between 1826 and 1830 at his seat of Albury Park, in 
Surrey j he contributed very hberaUy to the fmds of the 
new church; and he became one of its leading ofidce- 
hearers. The numerous works he wrote in defence of its 
distinctive doctrines and practice were generally clear and 
vigorous, if seldom convincing. 

DRUMMOND, Thomas (1797-1840), was bom at Edin- 
burgh in October 1797, and was educated at the High 
School there. He was appomted to a cadetship at the Royal 
Militaiy Academy, Woolwich, m February 1813 ; and by 
Christmas of that year he had entered the Second Academy. 
He early distinguished himself by his aptitude for mathe- 
matics, and an original demonstration in conic sections, 
discovered by him whilst stni in the junior Academy, was 
published in Leybourn’a Mathematical Repcsitory. In 1 815 
he entered the Royal En^eers. In 1819, when meditat- 
ing the renunciation of military service for the bar, he made 
the acquaintance of Colonel Colby, from whom, in the 
fohowing year he received an appointment on the 
trigonometrical survey of Great Britain. During his 
winters in London he applied himself indefatigably to the 
higher branches of mathematics, and attended the chemical 
lectures of Brande and Faraday at the Koyal Institution. 
The mention at one of these of the briUiant luminosity of 
lime when incandescent suggested to him the employment 
of that material instead of the Argand lamp for Tnalring 
surveying stations visible when far dmtant. In the autumn 
of 1824 he assisted Captain Colby in the selection of 
stations for the great triangulation, and the best situation 
as a base for the survey ordered to be made in Heland. 
His lime-light apparatus (the Drummond light) and 
heliostat, both completed in 1825, he first put to a practical 
test in 1826 at the stations of the Irish survey. In the 
next season he brought into use an improved form of his 
heliostat, in which the telescope was dispensed with 
Through the recommendation of Mr Bellenden Ker, 
Drummond was in 1831 appointed by Lord Brougham to 
be supermtendent of the Boundary Commission On the 
passing of the Reform Act he lesumed his duties on the 
survey,— which, however, he soon finally quitted in order 
to become private secretary to Lord Althorp, the chancellor 
of the exchequer. In 1834, on the dissolution of the 
Government, he received a pension of ,£300 a year, which 
he drew until September 30, 1835. In July of that year 
he was made under-secretary of state for Ireland; and 
when, in 1836, the bill for municipal reform in that country 
was introduced into Parliament, he undertook the direction 
of the officers appointed to determine the boundaries of the 
boroughs. He was in October 1836 made head of the Insh 
Railway Commission, the report of which was completed 
in 1833. The health of Captain Drummond, — ^impaired 
originally by exposure during the Irish survey, and further 
Injured by his unwearied exertions on the Boundary Com- 
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mission — ^had, through his last labours in connection with 
the railways of Ireland, received a stram from which it never 
recovered Has strength gradually gave way, and he died 
on the 15th April 1840. 

See Captain Larcom in Papers on Subjects connected with the 
Duties of the Corps of Boyal Engineeis, vol. iv., 1840 

DRUMMOND, William (1585-1649), of Hawthorn- 
den, a Scottish poet of the Spenserian school, and descen- 
dant of an old family of noble blood, was born at Hawthorn- 
den, near Edinburgh, on the 13tli December 1585. His 
father, John Drummond, was the first laird of Hawthorn- 
den , and his mother, Snsannah Fowler, was well-con- 
neeted, her brother WiUiam being private secretary to 
Queen Anne, and a man of literary tastes. Drummond 
received his early education at the Edinburgh High School, 
and graduated as M.A of the recently founded (1582) 
metropohtan umversity in July 1 605. The years 1607 and 
1608 were spent at Bourges and Paris m the study of 
law ; and, in 1609, Drummond was again in Scotland, 
where, by the death of his father in the following year, 
he became laird of Hawthomden at the early age of twenty- 
four. The hst of books he read up to this time indicates 
a strong preference for the finer and more imaginative, as 
distinguished from the argumentative kmds of literature. 
Accordingly, on finding himself his own master, Drummond 
naturally abandoned law for the muses , “ for,” says 
his biographer m 1711, “the delicacy of his wit always 
run on the pleasantness and usefulness of history, and 
on the fame and softness of poetry.” He was a good 
linguist, and read Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, French, 
and Hebrew. He had already wntten several poems, 
chiefly sonnets ; and some early letters, which have been 
preserved, show a fine command of pure Engliah, as well 
as Drum m ond’s critical sagacity in abandoning the Scottish 
dialect for the language raised to literary supremacy by the 
illustrious Elizabethans, Drummond’s first publication 
appeared in 1613, and was an elegy on the de^th of Henry, 
prmce of Wales, called Teares on the Death of Moehades. 
As might have been expected from Spenser’s influence, it is 
pastoral throughout. Milton, in his Lycidas, has at once 
mutated and surpassed this early poem of Drummond’s. 
In 1614 Drummond for the first time met Sir Wifliam 
Alexander, known later as earl of Stirling, the author of a 
ponderous poem on DoorrHs-day. In the following year 
Drummond sustained a dreadful blow in the death of 
Miss Cunningham of Barns, to whom he was engaged to be 
married. In 1 6 1 6, the year of Shakespeare’s death, appeared 
Poems . Amorous, Punerall, Dvuine, Pastorall . in Sonnets, 
Songs, Sextains, Madrigals, being substantially the story of 
his love and loss. Drummond’s next poem is entitled Forth 
Feasting . AFanegyricto the King's Most Excellent Majesty ^ 
and celebrates James’s visit to Scotland in 1617. In 1618 
there was an interesting correspondence between Drummond 
and Drayton , and, about the close of the same year, or 
about the beginning of 1619, Drummond was honoured 
with a visit of a fortmght or more from the great literary 
dictator of the tune — Ben Jonson. Drummond, as tradition 
relates, sat awaiting Jonson’s arrival under the shade of a 
fine sycamore, and exclaimed when Jonson came in sight, 
“ Welcome, welcome, royal Ben ! ” Upon which the 
dramatist rejoined, “ Thank ye, thank ye, Hawthomden.” 
The famous account of their conversations, long supposed 
to be lost, was discovered m the Advocate’s Library, 
Edinburgh, by Mr David Laing, and, after bemg read to 
the Society of Scottish Antiquaries in 1832, appeared, ten 
years later, as a publication of the Shakespeare Society. The 
conversations axe full of interesting literary gossip, and 
embody Ben’s opinion of himself and of his host, whom he 
frankly told that he “ was too good and simple, and that 
oft a man’s modesty made a fool of his wit.” 
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The next few jeara in Drummond’s life are comparatively 
uneventful, being marked only by correspondence with Sir 
William Alexander and Drayton, In 1623, the year of a 
great famine and consequent mortality in Scotland, appeared 
the poet’s fourth publication, entitled Flowers of Zion : By 
William. Drummond of JSav.'fhornedenne : to which is 
adjoyned his Oypresse Grove. From. 1625 till 1630 
Drummond was probably for the most part engaged in 
travelling on the Continent. In 1627, however, he seems 
to have been home for a short time, as, in that year, he 
appeara in the entirely new charaeter of the holder of a 
patent for the construction of military machines, entitled 
‘‘ Litera Magistii Gulielmi Drunomond de Fabrica Machin- 
arum Alilitarium, Anno 1627.” The same year, 1027, is 
the date of Drommond'a munificent gift of about 500 
volumes to the library of Edinburgh University. This 
collection, to which Drummond afterwards made addi- 
tions, is kept in a separate cabinet, and is particularly 
rich in the English poets. In 1630 Drummond again 
began to reside permanently at Hawthomden; and, in 
1631, he received his last letter from Drayton, who died 
in London on the 23d of December. In 1632 Drum- 
mond married Elizabeth Logan, by whom he had five sons 
and four daughters. In 1633 Charles made his coronation- 
visit to Scotland ; and Drummond’s pen was employed in 
Writing congratuJatoTy speeches and poetry. As Drummond 
naturally preferred Episcopacy to Presbytery, we are not 
surprised to leam that he approved of the main object 
Charles had in view in this visit, although his peace-loving 
nature vraa averse to the means employed in establishing 
Episcopa<^. Drummond was a true Scottish gentleman 
in his pnde of blood. Partly to please the earl of Perth, 
and partly to satisfy his own curiosity, the poet had studied 
the genealogy of the family very carefully, and had given 
due prominence to the fact that Annabella Drummond, 
daughter of Sir John Drummond of Stobhall, was the queen 
of Eoberfe HL This investigation was the real secret 
of Drummond’s interest in Scottish history ; and so we find 
that he now began his Sisiory of the Lives and Liengns of 
the Five Jarneses, Kings of Scotland — a work which did 
not appear till 1665, and is remarkable only for its good 
literary style. His next work was called forth by the king’s 
enforced submission to the opposition of his Scottish sub- 
jects. It is entitled Irene : or a Memmutrancefor Concord, 
Amity, and Love amongst His Majesty’s Subjects, and 
embcdies Drummond’s political cre^ of submission to 
authority as the only logical refnge from democracy, which 
he hated. In 1639 Drummond had to sign the Covenant 
in self-protection, but was uneasy under the burden, as ex- 
isting squibs by him testify. Drummond’s next work 
^KLafjMxfa ; or a Defence of a Petition tendered to the Lords 
of the GouncU of Scodand by ceTiainHoUemeriand Genilemen, 
January, t643, is a political pamphlet in support of those 
royalists in Scotland who to espouse the king’s 

cause against the hkiglish Parliament. Its burden is a 
passionate invective cm the intoleranoe of the then dominant 
Presbyterian clergy ; but Irene fails to do justice to the 
substantial work they had done. Drummond’s subsequent 
works may be described briefly as royalist pamphlets, written 
with more or less caution, as the times required. 

After bmng an invalid for several months, the poet died 
on the 4th December 1649, and was buned in the church- 
yard of Lasswade, a neighbouring village. 

The only works of Drummond which call for spedal notice 
are the Oypresse Grove and the poems. The Gypresse Grove, 
one of the noblest prose poems in literature, exhibits great 
wealth of illnstration, much fine thinking and an extraordi- 
nary command of musical English- It is an essay on the folly 
of the fear of death, and shows how much the author was 
impressed with the comparative insignificance of this world 
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'* This globe of the earth,” says he, “ which seemeth huge 
to us, in respect of the universe, and compared with that 
wide pavilion of heaven, is less than little, of no sensible 
quantity, and but as a point*’ (1711 edition, p. 123). 
Death, he argue-s, from many of its accidental associations, 
appears to be much more dreadful than it really is. Its 
universality, and a correct estimate of human life, ought to 
nerve us against the fear of death. Further, we should re- 
member tlmt death is not annihilation, but the vestibule to 
immortality and a higher life. The essay, which is com- 
posed throughout in a strain of lofty idealism, is concluded 
in the form of a vision. 

A noteworthy feature in Drummond’s poetry is that it 
manifests no characteristic ScottLsh element, hut owes its 
birth and inspiration, rather to the English and Italian 
masters This was owing partly to his anti-Presbyterian 
bias and his long residence abroad , but it was also natural, 
on other grounds, for a quiet, cultured, and meditative poet 
to imitate the Elizabethans and the great Italian writers. 
Druirunond was essentially a follower of Spenser, delighting 
in the description of outer nature • but, amid all his sensu- 
ousnes-s, and even in those lines most conspicuously laden 
with lustrous beauty, there is a dash of melancholy thought- 
fulness — a tendency deepened by the death of his first love. 

Drummond was so successful as a writer of sonnets that 
he was called “ the Scottish Petrarch; ” and his sonnets are 
still ranked immediately after Shakespeare’s, Milton’^ and 
Wordsworth’s Most of his poems are steeped in the pre- 
Copemican ideas of astronomy, and are marked by a sense 
of the smallness of the visible in comparison with the 
infinite lying beyond. This is one of Drummo nd’ s favourite 
moods ; and he is constantly harping upon such phrases as 
“ the All,” “this great All.” Even in such of his poems 
as may be called more distinctively Christian, this philoso- 
phic conception is at -work. Drummond’s poems are distin- 
guished by pensive beauty, sweetness of versification, and 
richly worded descriptions, but lack vigour and originality. 
Altogether this poet is to be remembered as the best re- 
presentative of sweetness and light ” amid much that was 
dull and ephemeral in contemporary Scottish literature. 

There are several editions of his worka : — (1) Hall’s edition of the 
prose works, published in 1665 ; (2) Phillips’s (a nqihew of Milton) 
edition of the poems, which appeared in the same year ; (3) Bishop 
Safe’s, published, in l7ll, the oulj complete edition of Drutmuoud’s 
wntings ; (4) an edition of his poems by Lord Dundrennan and 
David Irving, issued in 1832 , ^5) Cunningham’s edition of the 
X)oems of 1833 ; and (6) Turnbull’s iu 1857 The only collected 
edition of the prose writings was published in 1711 Drummond s 
life has been ably written by Professor Masson ^1873). (T GI } 

DEUNEIENNESS may be either an act or a haUi, the 
latter consisting in frequent repetitions of the former. As 
an act it maybe an accident, most usually arising from the 
incautious use of one or other of the commonly employed 
intoxicating agents ; as a habit it is one of the most degrad- 
ing forma of vice which can result ftom the enfeeblement 
of the moral principle by persistent self-indulgence. 

Dronkenness is a mere complexity of symptoms which 
may arise from many different causes. To be drunk is 
simply to be apoplectic ; and the close resemblance between 
the pathologic^ and the toxic phenomena has been the 
cause of many untoward accidents. Cold alone may^ pro- 
duce such peculiar effects that Captain. Parry has said, in 
his Journal, “ I cannot help thinking that many a man 
may have been punished for intoxicatioii who was only 
suffering from the benumbing effects of frost ; for I have 
more than once seen our people in a state so exactly 
resembling that of the most stupid intoxication, that I 
should certainly have charged them with that offence had 
I not bemi quite sure that no possible means were afforded, 
them on Melville Island to procure anything stronger than 
snow water. 

TO. — 6i 
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But, apart from the pathological causes of seeming 
drunkermess, this condition may be actually produced by a 
multitude of agents -wbose use is so wide-spread tbrouglioui; 
the world as inevitably to lead to the belief that their 
moderate employment must subserve some important object 
in the economy of nature. Moreover, the physiological 
action of all these agents gradually shades into each other, 
all producing or bemg capable of producmg consecutive 
paralysis of the various parts of the nervous system, but 
only in doses of a certam amount, — a dose which varies 
with the agent, the race, and the lu^vidual. Even the cup 
so often said to “ cheer, but not inebnate,” cannot be 
regarded as altogether free from the last-named effect. 
Tea-sots are well known to be affected with pEilpitation and 
irregulanty of the heart, as well as with more or less sleep- 
lessness, mental irritebility, and muscular tremors, which m 
some culminate in paralysis j while positive intoxication has 
been known to be the result of the excessive use of strong 
tea {Third Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board oj 
Eedthi p. 129). In short, from tea to haschisch vre have, 
through hops, alcohol, tobacco, and opium, a sort of 
graduated scale of mtoxicants, which stimulate in small 
doses and narcotize m larger, — the naicotic dose having no 
stimulating properties whatever, and only appearmg to 
possess them from the fact that the agent can only be 
gradually taken up by the blood, and the system thus comes 
primarily under the influence of a stimulant dose. In 
certam circumstances and with certam agents — as in the 
production of chloroform narcosis — this precursory stage is 
capable of bemg much abbreviated, if not altogether 
annihilated , while with other agents — as tea — ^the narcotic 
stage is by no means always or readily produced. It is 
well to remember, also, that there is not a shadow of proof 
that the moderate use of any one of these agents as a 
stimulant has any definite tendency to lead to its abuse it 
IS otherwise with tbeir employment as narcotics, which, once 
indulged m, is almost certain to lead to repetition, and to a 
more or less rapid process of degradation ; but there are 
many exceptions to this latter statement. In regard to this 
matter it is interesting to know that opium, which, used iu 
excess, is one of the most deletenous of these stimulants, is 
employed by 400,000,000, or nearly one-third of the whole 
human race, and that among these we have the Chinese, who 
almost to a man are opium smokers, and who nevertheless 
are well known to be one of the most frugal and industrious 
of peoples, “powerful, muscular, and athletic, and the 
lowei orders more intelligent, and far superior in mental 
acquirements, to those of corresponding rank in our own 
country.” It is also mteresting to know that a late j'udge 
who hved to nearly nmety years -of age believed he had 
prolonged his life and added greatly to his comfort by the 
moderate use of ether, which he was led to employ because 
neitliei- wine nor tobacco agreed with him ; while the im- 
moderate use of the same agent has — particularly of late, 
and iu the north of Ireland — ^given rise to a most delete- 
rious form of drunkenness. And, however degradmg, 
demoralising, and pauperizing the vice of druukenness may 
be, it IS important to remember in all our thoughts concern- 
ing it, that it is the outcome of a craving innate in human 
nature, whether civilized or savage, and that there has 
been no period in the world's history, and no nation on its 
surface, in which one or other, and often several simultane' 
ously, of the many natural or artificial nervine stimulants 
have not been employed, and well it has been for those who 
have used them moderately. Two great influences have 
been regarded as of importance in regulating the prevalence 
of intemperance — temperature and race. Of these unques- 
tionably race is by far the most influential. Withm the 
isothermal lines of 77" Fahr, north and south of the 
equatorial line of 82° 4' Fahr. the mild native tribes seek 
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their happiness in a quiet introspective self-complacency 
termed keyf, induced by opium or haschisch Between 
the isothermal lines of 77° Fahr. and 60° Fahr. north and 
south he those regions where the grape-vme grows 
luxuriantly, and m these riotous intemperance, though stiH 
comparatively rare, is no longer regarded as the disgraceful 
social crime it is looked on in the tropics ; while beyond the 
isotherms of 50° Fahr. north and south the vine is no 
longer grown, and the stronger beers and distilled spirits 
become the wide-spread sources of a deeper intoxication, 
which too often terminates m crime, a result almost 
unknown in southern latitudes How much of this is 
actually due to the more highly intoxicating quahties of the 
fluids imbibed, and how much to what Parry would rightly 
have termed the intoxicating quality of the climate, has 
never been fairly ascertained ; but this much is known, that 
in these northern climes what is merely a stimulant dose in 
moderate weather becomes stupefying under the influence of 
cold j — not because cold increases the mtoxicating power of 
any liquor, hut because the previous excitement of the 
cerebro-spiual system produces a condition of functional 
exhaustion which makes it more readily succumb to the 
benumbing influence of cold, — renders it, as we say, more 
liable to become morbidly congested by the reflex action of 
cold applied to the surface. 

But of the two great influences which regulate the 
prevalence of intemperance, that of race far exceeds that of 
temperature A glance at the map of the world, coupled 
with some knowledge of its history, teaches us that, whether 
m temperate, subtropical, or tropical regions, wheiever the 
Teuton is, there drunkenness prevails j and the wild orgies 
in which Tacitus tells us the Teuton of his day indulged in 
the cold climate of northern Europe are reproduced with 
wonderful ciicumstantiahty irrespective of climate or tem- 
perature. It may be, as a recent speaker has said, that “ a 
national love for strong drink is a characteristic of the 
nobler and more energetic populations of the woild it 
may be, as he goes on to say, that it “ accompanies pubhc 
and-private enterprise, constancy of purpose, hberahty of 
thought, and aptitude for war, it,” as he further adds, 
“ exhibits itself prommently iu strong and nervous constitu- 
tions, and assumes in very many instances the character of 
a curative of itself.” In other words, in certain constitutions 
the moderate use of stimulants excites to action rather than 
to a sensual keyf, and the pleasurable stimulus of action 
renders such individuals less hkely to fall into degrading 
habits of excess. 

The effects of intoxicants are variously modified by the 
temperament of the individual and the nature of the 
mebriant. When that is alcohol, its action on an average 
mdividual is fii’st to fiU him with a serene and perfect self- 
complacency. His feehngs and faculties are exalted into a 
state of great activity and buoyancy, so that his language 
becomes enthusiastic, and his conversation vivacious if not 
brilliant. The senses gradually become hazy, a soft hum- 
mmg seems to fill the pauses of the conversation, and 
modify the tones of the speaker, a filmy haze obscures the 
vision, the head seems lighter than usual, the equilibrium 
unstable By and by objects appear double, or flit con- 
fusedly before the eyes ; judgment is abolished, secretiveness 
annihilated, and the drunkard pours forth all that is within 
him with unrestrained communicativeness ; he becomes 
boisterous, ridiculous, and sinks at length mto a mere 
animal Every one around him, 'the very houses, trees, 
even the earth itself, seem drunken and unstable, he alone 
sober, till at last the final stage is reached, and he falls on 
the ground insensible — dead drunk — a state from which, 
after profound slumber, he at last awakes feverish, 
exhausted, sick, and giddy, with rmging ears, a throbbmg 
heart, and a violent headache. 
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The poison primarily affects the cerebral lobes, and the 
other parts of cerebro-spinal system are consecutively 
involved, till in the state of dead-dninJcenness the only parts 
not invaded by a benumbing paralysis are those automatic 
centres in the medulla oblongata, which regulate and main- 
tarn the circulation and respiration. But even these centres 
are not imaffected ; the paralysis of these as of the other 
sections of the cerehro-spinal system varies in its incomplete- 
ness, and at times becomes complete, the coma of drunken- 
ness terminating in death. More usually the intoxicant is 
gradually eliminated, and the individual restored to 
consciousness, a consciousness disturbed by the secondary 
results of the agent he has abused, and which vary with 
the nature of that agent. "iVhether, however, directly or 
indirectly, through the nervous system the stomach suffers 
in every case j thus nutrition is interfered with by the 
defective mgestion of food, as weU as by the mal-as.similation 
of that which is ingested ; and from this cause, as well as 
by the peculiar local action of the various poisons, we have 
the various organic degenerations induced which in most 
cases shorten the drunkard’s days. 

The primary discomforts of an act of drunkenness are 
readily removed for the time by a repetition of the cause. 
Thus what has been an act may readily become a habit, all 
the more readily that each repetition more and more 
enfeebles both the will and the judgment, till they become 
utterly unfit to resist the temptation to indulgence supplied 
by the knowledge of the temporary relief to suffering which 
is sure to follow, and in spite of the consciousness that each 
repetition of the act only forges their chains more tightly 
From this condition there is no hope of relief but in 
enforced abstinence ; any one ia this condition must he 
regarded as temporarily insane, and ought to he placed in 
an inebriate asylum tiU he regain sufficient self-control to 
enable him to overcome his love for drink. The desire for 
stimulants is one of the strongest instincts of human 
nature. It cannot be annihilated, but may be regulated by 
reason, conscience, education, or by law when it encroaches 
on the rights of o^ers or is injurious to the individual him- 
self. By the Intoxicating Liquors Licensing Act of 1872 
any one found drunk on a hi^way or public place or in a 
licensed house is liable to a ^e of 10s., on a repetition of 
the offence within twelve months to one of 20a, and on a 
third offence within twelve months to one of 40s. To he 
drunk or riotous, or to be drunk while in charge of a horse, 
a carriage, or a gun is punishable with a fine of 20s or im- 
prisonment for one month. And by the Police and Improve- 
ment Act of Scotland, 25 and 26 Viet. c. 101, § 254, 
persons found drunk on the streets are subject to a fine of 
40s. or 14 days’ imprisonment, wherever that Act has been 
adopted. These Acts, properly enforced, ought to restrain 
the public exhibitions of drunkenness; while for those 
seasoned casks who min their own health and pauperize 
their families, without perhaps ever appearing in public 
offensivdy drunk, the only remedy which appears to promise 
hope of reform would seem to be the power of temporarily 
consigning them to an inebriate asylum. (g. w. b.) 

LRUSl^, a people of Syria remarkable for the pertinacity 
and succ^ wi^ which they have defended their ind^end- 
ence against tiie encroachments of Turkish supremacy, and 
for the pxcffession of a form of religions belief, which, in 
the wor^ of Dean Mdman, is “ one of the most extra- 
ordinary aberrations which ever extensively affected the 
mind of man.” The greater body, whom for the sake of 
convenience we shall distinguish as the Western Druses, 
occupy the mountamous re^on of the Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon ; hut there are also extensive settlements in 
the Hauran or Auranitia ; a considerable colony exists 
at Safed, in Palestine proper, to the north-west of the 
Sea of Tiberias ; and it is believed that a number of j 
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Crypto-Druses- -Druses, howe^ er, by religion only, and 
not by race — .still maintain themselves in the neighbourhood 
of Cairo. The We.stem Druses are found as far north as 
Beyxout, as far south as Sur or Tyre, and as far east as 
Damascus ; in the north they are intermingled with 
Maromtes. and in the south with Greeks and Melchites. 
They form the exclusive population of about 120 towns and 
villages, and .share with the Christians the occupation of 
nearly 230 more, their total number, not reckoning women 
and children, has been calculated at from 60,000 to 
65,000 men. The chief town of the district which they 
occupy, though not their most populous settlement, is 
Deir-el-Kamar — the Com'ent of the Moon — situated about 
15 miles south-ea.st of Beyrout, in the district of Manaasif j 
it wus the seat of the powerful family of the Abu 
Nekads, and in its •vicinity is the palace of Ebteddin, for- 
merly occupied by the emir Beshir Shehaab Ammatam 
and Bakhlm m the Lebanon, and Hasbeya and Rosheya in 
the Anti-Lebanon, rank as sacred cities, and serve as 
rallying-points in time of war. 

The Eastern or Hauramtic Druses are less known, and 
preserve their ancient customs and characteristics perhaps 
more perfectly than their western brethren. The date at 
which they first settled in the district is not ascertained ; 
but for many generations the Hauran has been the chosen 
refuge of rebels and malcontents from the west, and has 
consequently increased its population at the expense of the 
Lebanon. The same process of emigration is still going 
on ; and the Turkish Government has to be careful not to 
press too heavily on the defaulting Druse of the west, lest 
it needlessly augment the power of the more independent 
community The number m the Hauran was stated by 
Cynl Graham at 7000 men in 1857 , at present it must be 
much nearer 10,000 The principal town is Runawat, the 
residence of the moat influential of the Ockals. 

In many respects the Druses axe a mysterious people, 
and, in spite of the great additions made to our knowledge 
in the present century, many important questions in regard 
to them still await solution. Of their origin and ethno- 
graphical affinity no absolutely certain inf ormation has been 
obtained. Though they speak Arabic with a correctness 
that would do credit to the people of Mecca, and their 
feudal aristocracy refer to their Arab descent with feelings 
of pride, it is pretty generally agreed that, whatever may 
be true of certam families, the main body of the people 
does not belong to the Semitic family. Mr Cyril Graham 
regards them as of Indo-Teutonic race, and describes them 
as=“ fair-haired, of light complexion, strong and well-made, 
and often as tall as northern Europeans.” Their own 
tradition vaguely connects them with China, where they 
firmly believe that to tins day there exist numerous 
adherents of their creed, and whence they expect the ad- 
vent of their promised deliverer. The mere fact that they 
possess a knowledge of the Celestial Empire in such contrast 
to the geographic^ ignorance of the other Syrian races is in 
itself remarkable enough ; though it would be rash to assert 
that it is practically significant. According to an opinion 
mentioned by Sandys, and pretty often to be met with 
in the older accounts, they derive their name from a count 
of Dreux, and are mainly -the descendants of a hand of the 
crosaders who were left behind, and finally forgot th^ 
country and language and creed ; but this story is di^woved 
by the fact that allusion is made to their existmee at an 
earlier date by Benjamin of Tudela. • 

A more modem theory identifies them witii one or other 
of the tribes introduced into Northern Syria by Esarhaddon 
m the 7th century b.o. If its generally but not univer- 
sally reemved derivation from larnad Darazi be accepted, 
their present name, which is properly Durus, dates no 
farther back than about the 11th century, and throws 
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no liglit on the question of j and just as little 

is to be learned from the various explanations current 
among themselves — those 2-'^t in j^ossession (of the faith), 
from the Arabic verb darisa ; those who read the book of 
Hamza, as if from, darasa , the clever 07 ies, from Durs ^ the 
shields^ from Tuts, and so on. It is well known, however, 
that the district which they now occupy has over and 
again received extianeous additions to its population ; and, 
in the absence of more precise information, it seems at least 
certain that, whatever may have been the origmal nucleus 
of his race, the Druse of the present day carries m his veins 
the mingled blood of a various ancestry, in like manner as 
Ms religion combines the products of many different intellec- 
tual moments The presence of a Kurdish element is un- 
doubted, and its inhuence may probably be traced in the 
peculiar position granted to the womend 

The rise and progress of the reli^on which gives 
unity to the race cau be stated with considerable pre- 
cision. As a system of thought it may be traced back 
in some of its leading principles to the SMite sect of 
the Batenians, or Batiniya, whose main doctrine was that 
every outer has its inner, and every passage in the 
Koran an allegorical sense, ’ and to the Karamatians, or 
Karamita, who pushed this method to its furthest linnts , 
aa a creed it is somewhat more recent. In the year 386 
A.H (1019 A.D } Hakm Biamnllabi (ie., he who judges 
by the command of God), the sixth of the Patimite caliphs, 
began to reigu j and during the next twenty-five years he 
indulged in a tyranny at once so terrible and so fantastic 
that little doubt can be entertained of his insanity. As 
madmen sometimes do, he believed that he held direct 
intercourse with the deity, or even that he was an incarnation 
of the divine intelligence j and ui 407 a.h., or 1040 a.d , his 
claims were made known in the mosq^ue at Cairo, and sup- 
ported by the testimony of Ismael Darazi. The people 
showed such bitter hostility to the new gospel that Darazi 
was compelled to seek safety in flight j but even m. absence 
he was faithful to his god, and succeeded in winning over 
the ignorant inhabitants of Lebanon. According to Druse 
authority this great conversion took place in the year 410 
AET. Sleanwhile the endeavours of the caliph to get his 
divinity acknowledged by the people of Cairo continued 
The advocacy of Hasan ben Haidara Fergani was without 
avail; but in 408 A.H. the new religion, found a more 
succes.sful apostle in the person of Hamze ben Ali ben 
Ahmed, a Persian mystic, feltmaker by trade, who became 
Hakim’s vizier, gave form and substance to his creed, and 
by his ingenious adaptation of its various dogmas to the 
prejudices of existing sects finally enlisted an extensive body 
of adherents. In 411 the caliph was assassinated by con- 
trivance of his sister Sitfc Almiilk j but it was given out by 
Hamze that he had only withdrawn for a season, and his 
followers were encouraged to look forward with confidence | 
to his triumphant return Darazi, who had acted inde- 
pendently in his apostolate, was branded by Hamze as a 
heretic, and thus, by a curious anomaly, he is actually held 
in detestation by the very sect wh'ch probably bears his 
name. Tie propagation of the faith, in accordance with j 
Hamze’s initiation, was undertaken by Ismael Ben Muham- | 
med Temmi, Muhammed ben WaTial, Abulkhair Mama 
hen Abdalwahab ben Samurri, and Moktana Bohaeddin, 
the last of whom was known by his writings from Con- 
stantinople to the borders of India. In two letters ad- 
dressed to the emperor Constantine Till and Michael the 
Baphlagonian he endeavours to prove that the Christian 
Messiah reappeared in the person of Hamze. 

The full exposition of the Drusian creed thus brought 
into existence, even in the somewhat imperfect state of 
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European knowledge in regard to many of its details, would 
require a volume of considerable size ; the following is a 
summary of its main doctrines. The Muahhidin or 
Unitarians, as the Druses call themselves, believe that there 
is one and only one God, indefinable, mcomprehensible, 
ineffable, passionless. He has made himself known to men 
by ten successive incarnations in the persons of Ali, Albar, 
Alya, Moill, Kaim, Moezz, Aziz, Abu Zechariah, Mansur, 
and Hakim. Ho further incarnation can take place : iii 
TTakim a final appeal was made to mankind, and after the 
door of mercy bad stood open to all for twenfcy-six years, it 
was finally and for ever closed. When the tribulation of 
the faithful has reached its height, Hakim will reappear to 
conquer the world and render his religion supreme The 
first of the creatures of God is the Universal Intelligence, 
impersonated in Hamze at the time of the last incarnation , 
he is the creator of all subordinate beings, and he alone 
has immediate communion with the Deity Next in rank 
to him, and along with him supporting the throne of the 
Almighty, are four archangels, the Soul, the Word, the 
Bight Wmg, and the Left Wing, who were embodied re- 
spectively in Ismael Darazi, Mohammed ben Wahab, 
Selama ben Abdalwahal, and Bohaeddin; and beneath 
these again are spiritual agents of various ranks. The 
number of human beings admits neither of increase nor of 
decrease, and a regular process of metempsychosis is main- 
tained The souls of the virtuous pass after death into 
the bodies of Chinese Druses ; those of the wicked may be 
degraded to the level of camels or dogs. All previous re- 
ligions are mere types of the true, and their- sacred books 
and observances are to be interpreted allegorically. As the 
admission of converts is no longer permitted, the faithful 
are enjoined to keep their doctrines secret from, the profane ; 
and in order that their allegiance may not bring them into 
danger, they are allowed to make outward profession of 
whatever religion is dominant around them. To this 
latter indulgence is to be attributed the apparent in- 
differentism with which they join the Mahometan m his 
prayers and ablutions, or sprinkle themselves with holy 
water in the Maronite churches. Obedience is required to 
the seven great commandments of Hamze, the first and 
greatest of which enjoins truth in words (but only of Druse 
towards Druse) , the second, watchfulness over the safety 
of the brethren; the third, absolute renunciation of every 
other religion ; the fourth, complete separation from all 
who are in error ; the fifth, recognition of the unity of 
“Our Lord” ia all ages, the sixth, complete resignation 
to his will; and the seventh, complete obedience to his 
orders Prayer, however, is regarded as an impertinent in 
terference with the Creator; while at the same time, instead 
of the fatalistic predestination cf Mahometanism, the free- 
dom of the human will is distinctly maintained. Not only 
is the charge of secrecy rigidly obeyed in regard to ths 
alien world, but full initiation into the deeper mysteries 
of the creed is permitted only to a special class desig- 
nated Ockala or Akals — probably from the Arabic JM, 
intelligence — ^in contradistinction from whom all other 
menibers of the Druse community, whatever may be their 
position or attainments, are called Djahel or Ignorant. 
About 15 per cent, of the adnlt population belong, to this 
order. Admission is granted to any Druse of either sex 
who expres.ses willingness to conform to the laws of the 
society, and during a year of probation gives suflScient 
proof of sincerity and stability of purpose. There appears 
to be no formal distinction of rank among the various 
members ; and though the emir Beshir Shehaab used to 
appoint a sheik of the Ocfcals, the person thus distin- 
guished obtained no primacy over his fellows. Exceptional 
influence depends on exceptional sanctity or ability. Ail are 
required to abstain fiom tobacco and wine; the women are 
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to wear neither gold nor silver, nor silk, nor brocade , and 
althougli neither celibacy nor retirement from the affairs 
of the world is either imperative or customary, unusual 
respect is shown to those who voluntarily submit themselves 
to ascetic discipline. "While the Ockals mingle frankly with 
the common people, and are remarkably free from what in 
Europe would be called clerical pretension, they are none 
the less careful to maintain their privileges. They are 
distinguished by the wearing of a white turban, emblematic 
of the purity of their life. Their food must be purchased 
with money lawfully acquired j and lest they should 
unwittingly partake of any that is ceremonially unclean, 
they require those djahels whose hospitality they share to 
supply their wants from a store set apart for their exclusive 
use. The ideal Ockal is grave, calm, and dignified, with 
an infinite capacity of keeping a secret, and a devotion that 
knows no limits to the interests of his creed. On Thursday 
evening, the commencement of the weekly day of rest, the 
members of the order meet together in the various districts, 
probably for the reading of their sacred books and consulta- 
tion on matters of ecclesiastical or political importance. 
Their meeting-houses, hjlowes, halwes, or Tchalwas, are plain, 
unornamented edifices, usually built in secluded spots, and 
not unfrequently on isolated eminences. “ All have 
property attached to them, the revenues of which are con- 
secrated to the relief of the poor and the demands of 
hospitality. In one at Necha, in the Shoof, a lamp is 
kept burning night and day.”^ Even while the Ockals are 
assembled, strangers are readily enough admitted to the 
holovih; but as long as they are present the ordinary 
ceremonies are neglected, and the Koran takes the place of 
the Drusian scriptures. In has been frequently asserted 
that the image of a calf is kept in a niche, and traces of 
phalhc and gynsecocratic worship have been vaguely 
suspected ; but there is no authentic information in support 
of either statement. The calf, if calf there be, is probably 
a symbol of the execrable heresy of Darazi, who is fre- 
quently styled the calf by his orthodox opponents. Ignor- 
ance is the mother of suspicion as well as of devotion ; and 
accordingly the Christian inhabitants of the Lebanon have 
long been persuaded that the Druses in their secret 
assemblies are guilty of the most nefarious practices. Of 
this allegation, so frequently repeated by European writers, 
there seems to he little evidence ; and it is certain that the 
sacred hooks of the religion inculcate what is on the whole 
a high-toned morality. Colonel Churchill, in Ms last 
volume, asserts that while the majority of the people follow 
the pure teaching of Bohaeddin, there still exists a party 
which indulges in the “ dark and unscrupulous libertinism 
of Darazi,” 

The Druses, like the Arabs, have a high reputation for 
hospitaKty, and they give special welcome to the English, 
whom lli^ regard as their particular friends and allies. 
Whoever presents himself at their door m the quality of 
a suppliant or passenger is sure of being entertained with 
food and lodgmg in the most generous manner. Yolney 
often saw the lowest peasants give their last morsel of bread 
to the hungry traveller; and thoir only answer to the 
accumtion of imprudence was, “God is great and liberal, 
and all men are brethren,” Beggary at the same time is 
altogetber unknown among the common people, and the 
Ockals are not a mendicant order. It would be easy to illus- 
trate by many a striking incident tiie fidelity with which they 
keep inviolate the pl^ge tacitly given to the guest who 
has eaten of their bread and salt Nor is their hospitality 
unassodated vidth other virtues. “There was nothing,” 
says Lord Carnarvon, “ wMch surprised me more than the 
self-possession, the delicate appreciataon of wishes and feel- 

1 Chuxolull, li, p, 255* 


ings, the social ease, and to a great extent the refinement 
which distinguished the conversation and manners of those 
amongst the Druse chiefs whom I then met, and on which 
no drawmg-room of London or Paris could have conferred 
an additional polish ; ” and a similar testimony is borne by 
Mr Cbasseaud, who was brought up in the city of Beyrout, 
and had abundant opportunities of observation. There is 
a darker side, indeed, to the picture ; though, after all, 
while his ments are in the main peculiarly his own, the 
Druse ouly gives additional intensity to the ruthlessness 
and revengefulness of so many of the Eastern nations. 

Polygamy is not permitted. Among the old feudal 
families intermarriage is often restricted to one or two 
houses ; and the daughter of a sheik will rather remain a 
virgin than bnng disgrace on her blood by a mesalhdnce. 
The marriage of near relations is naturally the conse- 
quence , but, whatever may have been formerly the case, it 
no longer appears to be the custom for brother and sister 
to wed All prenuptial arrangements on the part of the 
woman are conducted by the father, who cannot act, how- 
ever, without her consent On the wedding day a number 
of Ockals and a few of the bridegroom’s relations go to the 
bride’s house ; the marriage contract is drawn up and read ; 
and the bride, completely enveloped in a veil, is led off on 
horseback to her husband, accompanied by her friends, both 
male and female. As she approaches her future home, 
the bridegroom’s party sallies forth, and a mock contest, 
with blank cartridge, ensues. Ultimately the bride is 
successful ; shouts of welcome follow her into the harem, 
where she is received and caressed by the women of her 
husband’s family. After a little she is left alone, the 
bridegroom enters, lifts her veil, takes his first glance at 
his wife, replaces it, and withdraws The revels continue 
for several days,^ Divorce is freely allowed , but when 
once obtained it cannot he cancelled, though either party 
is free to marry again. Births are rarely celebrated with 
any public or private jubilation. When a sheik dies, ah 
the sheiks in the mountain are at once informed. Next day 
they assemble, and the dead body is borne forth in an open 
cofiSn to meet all those whom it is especially washed to 
honour. All day long the mourners walk up and down the 
medan, or tilt-yard, in parties of fifty and sixty, singing or 
reciting eulogy or dirge ; and every now and then a number 
rush into the “ lichroom ” and kiss the dead man’s hands 
and face and beard. A little before sunset the burial tabes 
place. The women watch afar off, while the men follow 
silently to the grave. A few passages from the Koran are 
read by the Ockals, and the ceremony is over. The family 
mausoleums are built without doorways, and the wall has 
to be broken down to admit each new tenant Those who 
die m the odour of sanctity are buned in their own houses : 
the tomb is in the form of an altar, and stands east and 
west, and the body is laid on ite side with tlie face looking 
to the soutL® 

Education, according to Eastern ideas, receives consider- 
able attention among the Druses ; and all their ladies, in 
contrast to the majority of their countrywomen, can both 
read and write. The defence and the diffusion of their 
religion were originally undertaken in great measure by 
means of little books or treatises ; and from an early period 
several of the wealthier sheiks have prided themsdves on 
their collection of manuscripts. For a people so small in 
number, their literature, though almost purely theological, 
is remarkably extensive — a fact which may probably be 
ascnbed to the influence of the Semitic element. In spite 
of the excessive care with which their mannscripts have been 
guarded (and they are enjoined if need he to MU any alien 
found in possession of their sacred hooks), a considerable 

^ OhTirdiill, ii 292 ; Porters Qvmt (Mien ofBaehcin, p. 296. 

* Urquhart, toL u. p, 328. 
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number, uudoubtedly genuine, have found their way to 
Europe A copy of the Booh of the Testimonies to the 
Mysteries of the Unity, consisting of seventy treatises in 
four folio volumes, was found in the house of the chief 
Ockal at Bakhlin, and presented in 1700 to Louis XIV. by 
Husralla Ibn G-ilda, a Syrian doctor Other manuscripts 
are to he found at Borne in the Vatican, at Oxford in the 
Bodleian, at Vienna, at Leyden, at Upsala, and at Munich , 
and Dr Porter got possession of the seven standard works 
of Druse theology while at Damascus. The Munich 
collection was presented to the king of Bavaria by Clot- 
hey, the chief physician in the Egyptian army during its 
occupation of Syria j and for a number of the other manu- 
scripts we are indebted to the elder hTiebuhr. A history 
of the Druse nationality by the emir Haider Shehaab is 
quoted by Urquhart. 

Eroin an. early period, the internal organmtion of the Druses has 
been constructed after a patriarcho-feudal type, which, as usual, has 
placed a large amount of arbitrary power in the hands of the chiefs 
or sheiks, and given rise to an endless succession of petty feuds and 
confederations between the various clans or famihes Into the 
picturesque confusion of the resulting history, complicated as it is 
by Turkish encroachments and intrigue, it would be useless to 
enter , and the curiosity of the reader may easily he gratified by 
turning to Colonel ChurehiU’s interesting, if somewhat diffuse and 
desultory, volumes The following, however, may he mentioned as 
among the most important of the clans, which at one period or 
other have acquired an influential position in the Lebanon; — 
The Taoohs or Tauuchs, now extinct, who had then seat at 
Abeigh or OLeah, m the Shahaar, a short distance to the S. of the 
Bahr Beyrout ; the Talhook family, originally the Beni Hazamm, 
one hranch of which has its principal residence at Heittat, and 
the other at illaye, about nine and ten miles respectively S E. of 
Beyrout , the Abaelmeliks with their seat at Bbtater, about four 
miles E of Heittat , the Cadis of Bisoor, nearly two miles to S. of 
Heittat, an offshoot of the Tnoohs ; the house of Easlan with its 
seat at Shwyfat, seven miles S of Beyrout ; Aminadins, now 
settled at Abeigh, remarkable for their attention to religion ; the 
house of J omblatt or Djembelat with its splendid mansion at Muc- 
tara on the eastern hank of the Kahr-el-Awleh, the Abu-Hekads, 
formerly the feudal lords of Deir-el-Eamar , the house of Abu- 
Hannoosh, the Amads, and the Elds 
The Druses first attained to pre-eminence in the Lebanon under 
thepiesiJencyof the Arab family of the Tnoohs, which had adopted 
the doctrines of Hamze For a long tune they continued to he 
tolerated as serviceable allies by the orthodox Mahometans, and the 
Tnoohs even obtained possession of Beyiout; but about 1300, after 
Malek Ashiaf had expelled the Christians from Syna, he turned his 
attention to the Lebanon and ordered the Druses to erect mosques 
throughout tlieir teiTitory. They refused, and prepared to defend 
themselves , but their forces weie defeated at Ain-Sofar, about 
halfway between Beyrout and the Bekaa A long period of peace 
ensued, and while acknowledgmg the supremacy of the Sultan of 
Egypt, the Druses attained consideiahle importance. An unpetus 
w'as given to their religion by the emir Jemaladm Said Ab- 
dallah Tnooh (d. 1480), whose shrme at Abeigh is still visited by 
pious pilgnms 

On the defeat of the Egyptian sultan hy the Ottoman invader 
Sehm r , in 1517, the Druses were obliged to submit to the new 
dynasty, which bestowed the chief power in the Lebanon on Eaka- 
radin-Maan, a member of a Mobametan family ongmally known as 
the Beni-Rahua, who had immigrated from the ITahiam about 1145, 
The family of the Tnoohs which had already been destroyed by 
internal fends, was throivn into the shade and never recovered its 

S isitron. In the early part of the 17th century, the mteiest of 
uropean nations was excited m the fate of the emir Eakaradm 
Maan II , who on the failure of his plans sought refuge for a tune 
with the grand duke of Tuscany and the king of Naples, but 
ultimately perished hy the how-strmg in the city of the sultans. 
His family died out in the beginning of the 18th century, and the 
position of Grand Emir was bestowed on a membei of the house of 
Shehaab, originally a branch of tie Beni Koreish of Jtecca In 
1713 the emir Haider Shehaab, having routed the Turkish forces 
at Aindaia with the assistance of the sheiks of the Cadis, Abu- 
Nekads, Abl-el-Meliks, and Talhooks, immediately afterwards 
divided the whole of the southern Lebanon into terntorial dis- 
tricts, and bestowed the administration on the chiefs to whom he 
had been principally indebted. Each macaatagee thus created 
had full power of taxation and punishment over the district en- 
Ixoated to him hy his macaata or contract ; and the system thus 
instituted contmued in force till its abohtion hy Fuad Pasha in 
] 860. The events of the next hundred years — ^fuH as those years 
were of revolutions and counter-revolutions in which the Druses 


had ample share — belong rather to the general history of the 
Lebanon than to the special history of the Druses. The latter 
part of the period is occupied by the life of the emir Beshir 
Shehaab, undoubtedly one of the most remarkable men who ever 
fought and intrigued in S 3 rna In 1799, along with many of the 
Druses, he accepted tie advances of Sir Sidney Smith, and swore 
perpetual hostility against the French, who were, however, soon 
after driven back to Egypt without his assistance , and in 1823 
his co-operation, though only supported by the half-hearted acqui- 
escence of most of the sheiks, was of the greatest service to the 
cause of Ibrahim Pasha against the Turks. Not long aftei the 
restoration of the authority of the Porte, winch in spite of their 
pmir had been considerably furthered by the Druse sheiks, the 
peaceful relations which from time imniemonal had existed betw een 
the Dnises and the Maionites gradually gave place to the bitteiest 
hostihty Under the patronage of the next emir, Beshir el 
Kassim (himself a proselyte to their religion), and instigated hy their 
patriarch and priest, the Maionites began to asseit their independ- 
ence of the Druse sheiks under whose fentlal authoiity they iveie 
placed. Civil war broke out in 1841, and raged for thiee years. 
In January 1842 the Turkish Government appointed Omar Pasha 
as administrator of the Diuses and Maronites, with a council of 
four chiefs from each party , but the pasha attempting to effect a 
disarming, was in November besieged in the castle of Beit-ed-din 
by the Dnises under Shibh-el- Arrian At the instigation of the 
European powers he was lecalled in December, and the Druses and 
Maronites were placed under sepaiate haimalams or governors 
Disturbances again broke out in i845 • the Maronites flew to arms, 
but with the assistance of the Turks their opponents cairied the 
day A supei-ficial pacification effected by Shekib Effendi, the 
Ottoman commissioner, lasted only till his departme ; andthe Porte 
was obliged to dispatch a force of 12,000 men to the Lebanon. Forty 
of the sheiks were seized and the people nominally disarmed, and 
in 1846 a new constitution was inaugurated by which the kaima- 
kam was to be assisted by twm Druses, two Maronites, four Greeks, 
two Turks, and one Metuali All, howevei, was in vain the con- 
flict was continued through 1858, 1859, and 1860 ; the Druses 
plundered and massacred, and the Turkish soldiers looked on or 
even assisted an the bloody work At Damascus even the Chiistians 
were slain in thousands, and the remnant was only saved by Abd“ 
el-Kader’s magnanimous protection The European powers now 
determmed to interfere ; and by a protocol of the 3d of May it was 
decided that the Lebanon should be occupied, by a force of 20, 000 
men, of whom the half w^ere to he French A body of tioops 
was accordingly landed on the 15ti of August under General 
Beaufort d’Hautpoul , and Fuad Pasha, who had been appointed 
Turkish commissioner with full powers, proceeded to bnug the 
leaders of tie massacres to justice. An international commission 
met at Beyrout on the 5th October , but the Turks connived at the 
escape of culprits, the members could not come to agieement, and 
the proceedings were practically stultified The French occupation 
continued till 6th June 1861, andthe French and English squadrons 
cruised on the coast for several months after In accordance with 
the recommendation of the European powers the Poite determined 
to appointa Christian governor not belonging to the district, and in- 
dependent of the pasha of Beyrout, to hold office for three years The 
choice fell on Daud Pasha, a Cathohe Armenian, who was installed 
on 4th of July In spite of many difficulties, and especially the 
ambitious conduct of the Maronite Jussuf Kaxam, he succeeded in 
restoring order , and by the formation of a military force from the 
mhahitants of the Lebanon he rendered unnecessary the presence 
of the Turkish soldiery He was reappointed for five years at the 
close of his first term ; and his administration seems to have 
effected a permanent pacification. 

Literature — Adler, “ Druse CatechiarQ," m Museum Oujicum Borgtanum, 1782 , 
EicUliom’s editioa and version of tUe same in Repatonum fur h%bl vnd 
moi genl Lil^ Ventuie, “Historical Memoir on the Dnises," appended to Memoxrs of 
Baron de roife, London, 1785, J.Cr Woiljs, Qesehichte undBeschi eibwig des Landes 
der Brusen wSyjiea, Goil 1799, Silvestie de Sacy, Bxposd de la Religion des 
Druses, 1828— still one of the chief authoiities on its sub] ect, with which may be 
compared the same author’s contiibutions to the Memoiiesde VlnsUtut Royal, 
1818, and the Mimovres de VAeademie des Inscriptions, 1831, 1 832 , Hammei Purg- 
stsD, m JbtsmalJ.szatt<!ue, ISST , Jos M Mullei ou the Munich MSS in Gel Ann 
d Ion bayr Alad v Wtsienscbaften, 1842, Ph Wolff, Reisein das gelobte Land, 
and Die Drusen vnd ihie Yotlaufer, 1842, Churchill, '■2’en Yearst Residence in 
Mount Lebanon, 3 vols , 1853 , A G Hoffmann's article on the religion, la Heizog’s 
Real-Encyilopadte , Cbasieand, The Druies of tlv Ltbavem, 1866, Cyril Giahatn, 
“Explor of the Deseit East of the Hauian,” in Jovm of Roy Oeog Soc. lS5d — 
with which compaie his papei in Cambiidge Essays, 1858 , Uiquhai t, Thelebanon, 
2 vols., 1860, Petennann, Reisen tin Oiient, 1860, E G Key, Yoyage dans U 
Maouran, exccutd pendant les annies 1857 et 1858 , Eail of Carnarvon, Recollections 
of the Druses of the Lebanon, 1860 , Wildeabmch, Bin Bhck auf den Lebanon, 
1860, ChurchO], The Druses and Maronites under the Turkish Rule fi cm 1840 to 
1860, London, 1862, H Guys, La Theogome des Druses, it aduite de V Arabs, 1863 , 
andZaJVofton Diwse, 1864, G d'Alaux, “LeLihan et Dnud Pasha," ixiRevuedes 
DeuxMmdes, July 1865 and May 1866 (H. A. W ) * 

DRXJSITJS, or Van den Dkibsche, Johannes (1650- 
1616), a learned Protestant divine, distinguished specially 
as an Orientalist and exegete, was bom at Oudenarde, in 
Flanders, on the 28th June 1560. Being designed for the 
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churcli, he studied Greek and Latin at Ghent, and 
philosophy at Louvain, but his father having been out- 
lawed for his religion, and deprived of his estate, retired 
to England, where the son followed bun in 1567. He 
found an admirable teacher of Hebrew in Chevalier, the 
celebrated Orientalist, with whom he resided for some time 
at Cambridge. In 1572 he became professor of Oriental 
languages at Oxford. TJi»n the pacification of Ghent 
(1576) he returned with Ms father to their own country, 
and was appointed professor of Oriental languages at 
Leyden in the following year. In 1585 he removed to 
Friesland, and was admitted professor of Hebrew in the 
umversity of Franeter, an office which he discharged with 
great honour till his death, which happened in February 
1616 He acquired so extended a reputation as a 
professor that his class was frequented by students from all 
the Protestant countries of Europe. His works prove him 
to have been well skilled in Hebrew and in Jewish 
antiquities , and in 1600 the States-general employed him, 
at a salary of 400 florins a year, to write notes on the most 
difficult passages in the Old Testament j hut, as he was 
frequently interrupted in prosecuting this undertaking, it 
was not published until after his death. As the fnend of 
Anninins, he was charged by the orthodox and dominant 
party with unfairness in the execution of this task, and 
the last sixteen years of his life were, therefore, somewhat 
embittered by controversy. He carried on an extensive 
correspondence vrith the learned in different countries : for, 
beside letters in Hebrew, Greek, and other languages, there 
were found amongst his papers upwards of 2000 written in 
liEtin. He had a son, John, who died in. England at the 
age of twenty-one, and was accounted a prodigy of learning. 
He had mastered Hebrew at the age of nine, and Scaliger 
said that he was a better Hebrew scholar than his father. 
He wrote a large number of letters in Hebrew, besides 
notes on the Proverbs of Solomon and other works. 

Paquot states the number of the prmted works and treatises of 
the elder Drasina at forty-eight, and of the nnprinted at upwards 
of twenty. Of the former more than two-thirds were inserted in 
the collection entitled Oniici Sacri, sivc Annotaia dwtiaaimormn. 
Virorum, in Vetus ct Novum Tedamenium (Amsterdam, 1598, in 9 
vols. folio, or London, 1660, in 10 vols. folio.) Amongst the works 
of Drosius not to he foxmd in this collection may be mentioned — 1. 
Aljphabetum Nehraicum vetus, (1584, 4to) ; 2. Tabulce in Gtamma- 
ticam OhaZdaieam ad usum Juveodutis, (1602, 8vo) ; 3. An edition 
of Sulpunus Sevems (Franeker, 1807, 12mo) , 4. Opttscula 0 [uaB ad 
fframmaticam spectarU omnvi, (1609, 4to) ; 5, Xacrymce %n ohium 
J. Scaligen, (1609, 4to), and 6. Orammcdica Linguce Sanctaenova 
(1612. 4to.) 

DEUSTJS, Marcus Livius, a patrician of the age of the 
Gracchi, and a coReague of Cams Gracchus in the tribune- 
ship, 122 B.O. He was a creature of the senatorial party, 
smd was employed by them to outbid the measures of the 
popular tribune. Gracchus had proposed to found three 
colonies outside Italy ; Hrusns provided twelve in Italy. 
Gracchus had proposed to distribute allotments to the 
poorer citizens subject to a state rent-charge \ Druaus pro- 
mised them free of all charge, Gracchus had proposed to 
give the Latins the citizen^p ; Drusns added immnni^ 
from corporal punishment, even in the field. The baitrthns 
Offered was swallowed ; the people forsook their champion, 
who fell an easy victim; to riie hired bravos of Opimins. 
Drusns was rewarded for his services by the consoMup, 
which he held, 112 B.a He received Macedoma for lus 
province, where he distinguished himself in a e^paign 
agmnst the Scordisci, whom he drove across the Dhnube 
into Daci% being the first Edman genmsd who reached that 
river. It is proteble that he is the DtOots mentioned hy Plu- 
tarch as having died in the year of his eensoisMp, ,109 B.O. 

DRTJSTJS, Maesous Ltvtdus, son of the preceding, and, 
Mke his father, during tiie first part of h& career a ^oron^ 
^pportta* of the optimates. From his eariiest ybuth he 
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devoted himself to politics, was assiduous as a pleader in 
the law-courts, and lavished in gifts and shows the large 
fortune which he had inherited. By such popular acts he 
rose to be tribune of the people, 91 b.c. In the agitation 
which was then raging for the transfer of the judicial func- 
tions from the equites to the senate, he proposed aa a com- 
promise a measure which restored to the senate their office 
of judges, while the numbers were doubled by the admission 
of 300 equites. But the senate was lukewarm, and the 
kmghts whose occupation was threatened offered the most 
violent opposition. In order, therefore, to catch the popular 
votes, he coupled with this measure others for the establish- 
ment of colonies in Italy and Sicily, and the distribution 
of com at a reduced rate. By help of these riders the bill 
was carried, but not till its most factious opponent, the 
consul Philippus, had been arrested by Drusus and carried 
off to prison. To strengthen his hands Drusus now’ sought 
a closer alhance with the Italians, promising them the long 
coveted boon of the Homan franchise. The senate, who 
had before suspected his aims, broke out into open opposi- 
tion. Hia laws were abrogated as informal, and each party 
armed its adherents for the civil struggle which was now 
inevitable. It was only prevented, or rather postponed, by 
the assassination of Drusus. One evening as he was 
returning to his house he was struck by a dagger, and fell 
at the foot of his father’s bust, exclaiming with his dying 
breath, “ 'When will the republic find again a citizen hke 
me 1 ” His character is hard to decipher, and is one of 
the moot problems of Eoman history. To some he has 
appeared an unscrupulous adventurer, who deserted his own 
order to gratify his selfish ambition \ others have pronounced 
him the ablest and wisest of the Eoman demagogues. That 
he was proud and ambitions there can be no question. 
When a qn®stor in Asia he refuses to wear the robes of 
office, “ne quid ipso esset insignius.” When summoned 
before the senate he bids them come to him — ” they will 
! find me in the Curia Hostilia” — and they came. No less 
j certain is it that the reforms he advocated were, on the 
whole, salutary and needful. The cormption of the equites 
was flagrant ; the claims of the Italians to the franchise were 
just and pressing. Drusus was the Mirabeau of the social re- 
volution of Eome, and had his measures been carried Kome 
ini^t have been spared the most terrible of her civil wars. 

DKYADES, or Hauadbyades, in Greek Mythology, 
were nymphs of trees and woods, each particular tree or 
wood being the habitation of its own special Dryad, just as 
each river was the abode of its own local god. From being 
so closely identified with trees, the Dryades came to be 
thought of as having been, like the trees, produced from 
the earth, as Hesiod says, Theog., 129. 

DEYAHDEE, Jonas (17 48-1810), a Swedish naturalist 
of eminence, and apupil of Lirmaeus, was bom in 1 7 48. By 
hia uncle, Dr Lars Montin, to whom Ms education was in- 
trusted, he -was s^t to the university of Gottenbnrg, whence 
he removed to Lund. After tekinghis degree there in 1776, 
he studied at TJpsala, and thea became for a time tutor to a 
young Swedish nobleman. He next visited England, and, 
on Iffie death of his friend Dr Solander in 1782, he 
succeeded him as librarian to Sir J oseph Banks. He was 
librarian to the Eoyal Society and also to tire Linnean 
Sociefy. Of the latter, in 1788, he was one of tiie first 
founders, aaad, when it was incorporated by royti chtater in 
1802, he was cM^y concerned in the drawing up of its 
lews and regnlations. He was viee-prmdent of the society 
till the time of his death, wMch tookpkeein October 1810. 

Besides papers in the TransWiaans of Linuean and other 
Bocieti^ I>i 3 ^deT published IHmrtcdio jrad>aaM$ Fungos JRegno 
VegelaW vm&ieam. Lend. 1776, aaud Ccttalogw mbHoiHucce 
Mistmeo-Naiwralis JoaepH BmikSfBcert,, Loud. 1796-1800, 5 vols. 
He- also edited the first aaad pwt of the second edition of Alton’s 
Sbr^Newiatsis, and Bozbnr^’s Plants of the Coast of Coromandel. 
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DILYDEN, John (1G31-1700), the poet, bom oa the 
9th of August 1631, at Aldwinkle, m Northamptonshire, 
was of Cumberland stock, though hia family had been 
settled for three generations in Northamptonshire, had 
acquired estates and a baronetcy, and intermarried with 
landed families in that county. His great-grandfather, who 
first carried the name south, and acquired by mamage the 
estate of Canons Ashby, is said to have known Erasmus, 
and to have been so proud of the great scholar’s friendship 
that he gave the name of Erasmus to his eldest son. The 
name Erasmus was borne by the poet’s father, the third son 
of Sir Erasmus Dryden. The leanings and connections of 
the family were Puntan and anti-monarchical. Sir Erasmus 
Dryden went to prison rather than pay loan money to 
Charles 1; the poet’s uncle, Sir John Dryden, and his 
father Erasmus, served on Government comioissions di^g 
the Commonwealth. His mother’s family, the Pickerings, 
were still more prominent on the Puritan side. Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, his cousin, was chamberlam to the Protector, and 
was made a peer in 1658. 

Dryden’s education was such as became a scion of these 
respectable famihes of squires and rectors, among whom the 
chance contact with Erasmus had left a certain tradition of 
schularsLip. Eis father, whose own fortune, added to his 
wife’s, the daughter of the rector of Aldwinkle All Saints, 
was not large, and whose family, of whom the poet was the 
eldest, amounted to fourteen, procured him admission to 
TVestminster School as a king’s scholar, under the famous 
Dr Busby. Some elegiac verses which Dryden wrote 
there on the death of a young Lord Hastings, in 1 64:9, had 
the distinction of being published m a volume called 
Lacrymoe Musarum, among other elegies by “ divers 
persons of nobility and worth ” in commemoration of the 
same event. He appeared soon after again in print, among 
writers of commendatory verses to a friend of his, J ohn 
Hoddesdon, who published a httle volume of religious 
poetry in 1650. Dryden’s contnbution is signed “ John 
Dryden of Trmity 0-," he having gone up from Westminster 
to Cambndge in Uday 1650. He was elected a scholar of 
Tnnity on the Westminster foundation m October of the 
same year, and took his degree of B.A. in 1654 The only 
recorded incident of his college residence is some unex- 
plained act of contumacy to the vice-master, for vrhich he 
was put out of commoua ” aud “ gated ” for a fortnight. 
No inference can he built upon this as to Bryden’s habits 
at the university. Contumacy to authorities was not a 
feature m his later lifn Hia father died in 1654, leaving 
Tn'm master of two-thirds of a small estate near Blakesley, 
worth about 60 a year. The next three years he is said to 
have spent at Cambridge. It was then probably that he | 
laid the foundation of that habit of learned discussion of 
literary methods which is so remarkable a feature in the , 
prefaces to his plays and poems. Not content with doing a | 
thing, like writers who are suddenly placed under the 
necessity of writing, Dryden must always be arguing as to 
how it ought to be done, pushing on argumentative justifi- 
cation. in advance of execution. Whether or not he spent 
the three years before 1657' at Cambridge, there can he 
little doubt, judging from internal evidence, that he spent 
them somewhere m study j for his first considerable poem 
bears indisputable marks of scholarly habits, as well as 
of a command of verse that could not have been acquired 
without practice. 

The middle of 1657 is given as the date of his leaving 
the university to take up his residence in London. In one 
of his many subsequent hterary quarrels, it was said by 
Shadwell that he had been clerk to Sir Gilbert Kckering, 
his cousm, the favourite of Cromwell ; and nothing could be 
more likely than that he obtained some employment under 
his powerful cousin when he came to London. He first 
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emerged from obscurity with his Heroic Stanzas to the 
memory of the Protector, who died September 3, 1668 
That these stanzas should have made him a name as a poet 
does not appear surprising when we compare them with 
Waller’s verses on the same occasion. Dryden took some 
time to consider them, and it was impossible that they 
should not give an impression of his intellectual strength. 
Donne was his model ; it is obvious that both his ear and 
his imagination were saturated with Donne’s elegiac strains 
when he wrote ; yet when we look beneath the surface, we 
find unmistakable traces that the pupil was not without 
decided theories that ran counter to the practice of the 
master. It is plainly not by accident that each stan 2 a con- 
tains one clear-cut bnlJiant point. The poem is an 
academic exercise, and it seems to be ammated by an under- 
current of strong contumacious protest against the 
irregularities tolerated by the authorities Dryden had 
studied the ancient classics for himself, and their method 
of uniformity and elaborate finish commended itself to his 
robust and orderly mind. La itself the poem is a magnifi- 
cent tribute to the memory of Cromwell. Now that the 
guttering style of the so-called “ metaphysical poets ’ has 
gone very far out of fashion, it requires an effort, a 
dehherate dismissal of prejudice, to enjoy such a poem, A 
poet writing now on such a man would present his grandeur 
m a much more direct and simple way Yet judged in the 
spirit of its own style, Dryden’s is a noble poem. The 
recognition of Cromwell’s greatuess is full and ample. The 
though t in each stanza, the inclosing design of each of the 
parts of the edifice, is massive aud imposing, although the 
massiveness is not presented in its naked simplicity, so as 
to hold the foremost place in the eye — the gaze being 
arrested by glittering accidents, so that the essential 
grandeur of the mass is disguised and diminished. We are 
not invited to dwell upon the grand outline ; we are not 
called upon to surrender ourselves to its simple impressive- 
ness ; but it IS there, although the author does not insist 
upon it, and rather deprecates it, waves it off, and challenges 
our adimratioE of some artificial centre of attraction. It is 
the ornamental centre npon which the art of the poet has 
laboured, not the effect of the massive whole ; stiE there is 
loftiness and nobihty in the scope of the work, if our 
prejudices in favour of a less adorned workmanship permit 
us to feel it. 

From a moral point of view, Dryden’s next appearance 
as a poet is not creditable. To those who regard the poet 
as a seer with a sacred mission, and refuse the name ^to- 
gether to a literary manufacturer to order, it comes with a 
certain shock to find Dryden, the hereditary Puritan, the 
panegyrist of Cromwell, hailing the return of Eng 
Chari^ in Astrcea jRedux^ deploring his long absence, and 
proclaiming the despair with which he had seen “the 
rebel thrive, the loyal crost.” From a hterary point or 
view also, Asircea Redux is very inferior to the Heroic 
Stanzas , Dryden had need of Waller’s clever excuse that 
it is easier to praise a bad man than a good, because the 
essence of poetry is fiction. And it was not merely in thus 
hastening to welcome the coming guest, and recant all 
praise of his rival, that Dryden showed a shamelessly 
accommodating spirit, and placed himself in such unpleasant 
contrast to the greater poet who was waiting his fate in all 
but friendless blindness. It might have been expected of 
one with his Puritan connections and scholarly training 
that, if he purposed making a living by the stage, which was 
restored with Charles, his literary as well as his moral 
conscience would have required him to make some effort 
to raise or at least not to lower its tone. But Dryden seems 
to have had no higher ambition than to make some money 
by his pen. He naturally first thought of tragedy, — his 
own genius, as he has informed us, inclining him rather to 
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thab species of compositioa ; and in the first year of the 
Eestoration, he wrote a tragedy on the fate of the duke of 
Guise. But some friends adyised him that its construction i 
was not suited to the requirements of the stage, so he put 
it aside, and used only one scene of the original play later 
on, when he agam attempted the subject with a more 
practised hand. Having failed to write a suitable tragedy, 
he next turned his attention to comedy, although, as he 
admitted, he had little natural turn for it. He was very 
frank afterwards in explaining his reasons for writing 
comedy. “ I confess,” he said, in a short essay in his own 
defence, printed before The Indian Emperor^ “my cbief 
endeavours are to delight the age in w'Mch I live. If the 
humour of this be for low comedy, small accidents, and 
raillery, I will force my genius to obey it, though with more 
reputation I could write iu verse. I know I am not so 
fitted by nature to write comedy ; I want that gaiety of 
humour which is required to it. ily conversation is slow 
and dull j my humour satumine and reserved j in short, I 
am none of those who endeavour to break jests in company 
or make repartees. So that those who decry my comedies 
do me no injury, except it be in point of profit ; reputation 
in them is the last thing to which I sbaE pretend.” This, 
of course, was said by Drydeu standing at bay j there 
was some bravado, but also a great deal of frank truth 
in it. He was really as well as ostentatiously a play- 
wright ; the age demanded comedies, and he endeavoured 
to supply the kind of comedy that the age demanded. His 
first attempt was unsuccessful. Bustle, intrigue, and 
coarsely humorous dialogue seemed to him to be part of 
the popular demand; and, lookmg about for a plot, he 
found something to suit him in a Spanish source, and wrote 
The Wild Gallant. The play was acted in Eebruary 1663, 
by Kilhgrew’s company lu Vere Street. It was not a 
success, although the most farcical incident received a 
certain interest and probability from a story which was 
current at the time. That a student, fresh from his hbrary, 
trying to hit the taste of the groundlings with ribald farce, 
should make the ingredients too strong even for their palates, 
was but naturaL Pepys showed good judgment in pronounc- 
ing the play “ so poor a thing as ever I saw in my life.” 
That such a play should be written by Dryden, and acted 
in by one of tbe daughters of Stephen Marshall, must have 
been, a bitter thought for Poritaniam at the time. Dryden 
never learned moderation in his humour ; there is a 
student’s clumsiness and extravagance in his indecency; 
the plays of Ebherege, a man of the world, have not the 
uncouth riotousness of Dryden’s. Of this he seems to 
have been conscious, for when the play was revived, m 
1667, he complained in the epilogue of the difficulty of 
comic wit, and admitted the right of a common audience 
to judge of the wit’s success. Dryden, indeed, took a lesson 
from the failure of The Wild Gallant; his next comedy. 
The Rival LaM^^ also founded on a Spanish plot, product 
before the end of 1663, was correctly described by Pepys 
as “ a very innocent and most pretty witty play,” though 
there was much in it which the taste of our time would 
consider indelicate. Bub he never quite conquered his 
tendency to extravagance. The Wild Godlant was not the 
ordy victim. The Asdgnatxon, or Love in a 
produced iu 1673, shar^ tbe same fate; and even as late 
as 1680, when he had had twenty years’ experience to 
guide hi TO, LM)erh(Jm, or the Kind Ke&pcTy was prohibited, 
after three representations, as being too indecent for the 
stage. Dislike to indecency we are apt to think a some- 
what ludicrous pretext to be made by Eestoration play- 
goers, and probably there was some other reason for the 
sacrifice of Lvadberham ; stUl there is a certain savageness 
in the spirit of Drydmi’s indecency which we do not feid in 
his most licentious contemporaries^ The nndimplinedforce 
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of the man carried him to an excess from which more 
dexterous writers held back. 

After the production of The Rival Ladies in 1663, 
Dryden assisted Sir Eobert Howard in tbe composition of 
a tragedy in heroic verse, The Indian Queen^ produced with 
' great splendour in January 1664. It was probably through 
this collaboration that Dryden made the acquamtance of 
Lady Elizabeth Howard, Sir Eobert’s sister, whom he 
married on the 1st of December 1663. Lady Elizabeth’s 
I reputation was somewhat compromised before this union, 

! and, though she brought some small addition to the poet’s 
income, she does not seem to have added to his happiness. 
The Indian Queen was a great success, one of the greatest 
I smce the reopening of the theatres. This was in all likeli- 
hood due much less to the heroic verse and the exclusion of 
comic scenes from the tragedy than to the magnificent 
scenic accessories — the battles and sacrifices on the stage, 
the aerial demons singing m the air, and the god of dreams 
ascending through a trap. The novelty of these Indian 
' spectacles, as well as of the Indian characters, with the 
j splendid Queen Zempoalla, acted by Mrs Marshall in a real 
Indian dress of feathers presented to her by Mrs Aphra 
! Behn, as the centre of the play, was the chief secret of the 
' success of The Indian Queen. These melodramatic pro- 
perties were so marked a novelty that they could not fail 
to draw the town. The heroic verse formed but a small 
ingredient in the play ; stiU, being also a novelty which had 
just been introduced by Davenant m The Siege of Rhodes, 
it interested the scholarly part of the audience, and so 
helped to consolidate the success of the stage carpenter. 
Dryden was tempted to return to tragedy : he followed up 
The Indian Queen with The Indian Emperor, which was 
acted m 1665, and also proved a success. 

But Dryden was not content with writing tragedies in 
rhymed veme. Takmg it up with enthusiasm as the only 
thing which the Elizabethan dramatists had left for their 
successors to excel in, he propounded the propriety of rhyme 
in serious plays as a thesis for discussion, and made it the 
prominent question of the day among men of letters. He 
took up the question immediately after the success of The 
Indian Queen, in the preface to an editiofl of The Rival 
Ladies, In that first statement of his case, he considered 
the chief objection to the use of rhyme, and urged his chief 
argument in its favour. Ehyme was not natural, some 
people had said ; to which he answers that it is as natural 
as blank verse, and that much of its unnaturalness is not 
the fault of the rhyme but of the writer, who has not 
sufficient command of language to rhyme easily. In favour 
of rhyme he has to say that it at once stimulates the 
imagination, and prevents it from being too discursive in its 
flights. During the Great Plaguy when the theatres were 
closed, and Dryden was living in the country at the house 
of his father-m-law, the earl of Berkshire, he occupied a 
considerable part of his time in thinking over the principles 
of dramatic composition, and threw his meditations and 
conclusions into the form of a dialogue, which he called au 
Essoaj of Bramoiie Poetry, aud published in 1 6 6 8. One of 
the main topics of the essay was the admissibility of rhyme 
in sesriona plays, Dryden making Heander, the interlocntcr 
who represents himself, repeat with fresh illustrations all 
that he had said in its favour. By this time, however, Sir 
E. Howard, his brother-in-law, whom he had joined in 
writing the rhymed Indian Queen, had changed his mind 
about the heroic couplet, and made some offensive 
comments on Dryden’s essay in a hoity-toity preface to The 
IhJce of Lerma. Dryden at once repli^ to his brother-in- 
law in a master-piece of sarcastic retort and vigorous 
reasoning, pnbb'shing his reply as a preface to The Indian 
Emperor. It is the ablest and most complete statement of hia 
views about the employment of rhymed couplets in tragedy. 

Vn. — 62 
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Before liis return to town at the eud of 1666, when 
the theatres were reopened, Dryden wrote a poem on 
the Dutch war and the G-reatFire, entitled d.?i7ias 
The poem is in quatrains, the metre of his Heroic Stanzas 
in praise of Cromwell, which Dr}'den chose, he tells ns, 
“ because he had ever judged it more noble and of greater 
dignity both for the sound and number than any other verse 
in use amongst us." The preface to the poem contains an 
interesting discussion of what he calls “ wit-wnting,” intro- 
duced by the remarlc that ‘‘ the composition of all poenm is 
or ought to be of wit." His description of the Fire is a 
famous specimen o£ this wit-wnting, much more careless 
and danng, and much more difficult to sympathize with, 
than the graver conceits in his panegync of the Protector. In 
Annus Mirabilis tie poet apostrophizes the newly founded 
Royal Society, of which he had been elected a member in 
1662, more probably through personal connection than on 
the ground of scientific attainments. ^ 

From the reopeningof the theatres in 1666, till November 
1681, the date of bs Absalom and Achitophdj Dryd.en pro- 
duced nothing hut plays. The stage was his chief source 
of income. Secrd Love^ or the Alaiden Qiieeii:, a tragi- 
comedy, produced in ilarch 1667, does not come up to our 
expectations as the first-fruit of the author’s rest from com- 
position and prolonged study of ^dramatic art. The 
prologue claims that it is writteu with pams and thought, 
by the exactest rules, with stiict observance of the unities, 
and “a mingled chime of Jonson’s humour and of Corneille’s 
rhyme , " but it owed its success ehiefiy to the charm of 
Nell Gwynne’s acting in the part of Floiimel. It is notice- 
able that only the more passionate parts of the dialogue are 
rhymed, Dryden’s theory apparently being that rhyme is 
then demanded for the elevation of the style. His next 
play, -Sir Martin Marall, an adaptatnon from Molike’s 
L'J^tmrdi, was produced at the Diike’s Theatre, in the name 
of the duke of Newcastle. It was about this time that 
Dryden became a retained writer under contract for the 
King’s Theatre, receiving from it .£300 or £400 a year, tiU it 
was burnt down in 1672, and about £200 for six years more 
till the beginning of 1678 If Sir Martin Marall was 
written but not produced before this contract was entered 
into, one can understand why ifc was announced as the duke 
of Newcastle’s His co-operation with Darenant in a new 
version of Shakespeare’s Tempest — for his share in which 
Dryden can hardly be pardoned on the ground that the 
chief alterations weie happy thoughts of Davenant’s, seeing 
that he affirms he never worked at anything with more 
ddight — must also be supposed to be afiterior to the com- 
pletiou of his contract with the Theatre Royal The 
existence of the contract came to light from Dryden’s non- 
fulfilment of its terms. He was engaged to write three 
plays a year, and he contributed only ten plays during the 
ten years of Ms engagement, finally exhausting the patience 
of his partners by joining in the composition of a play for 
the rival house. In adapting Hl&tourdi, Dryden did not 
catoh ktolifere's lightness of touch j his alterations go towards 
TTialrwig the comedy into a farce. Perhaps all the more on 
this account Sir Martin Marall had a great run at the 
theatre m Lincoln’s Hm Fields. As we hawe said, there is 
always a certam coarseness in Dryden’s humour, apart 
from the coarseness of his age, — a certain forcible roughness 
of touch which belongs to the character of the man. His 
An Evenings Love, or the Mock Astrologer, an adaptation 
from the younger Corneille, produced at the King’s Theatre 
in 1668, seemed to Pepys “very smutty, and nothing so 
good as The Maidm Queen or The TnMan Emperor of 
Dryden’s making.’’ Evelyn thought it foohah and profane, 
and was grieved “ to see how the stage was degenerated and 
pbHutfed by the licentious tinies." Ladies h la Mode, 
adothbr-of Dryden’a contract comedies, produced in 1668, 
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was “ so mean a thing,” Pepys says, that it was only once 
acted, and Dryden never pubhshed it. Of his other 
comedies, Marriage a la If ode (produced 1672), Love in a 
AuBKery (1672), Limlerkam, or the Kvnd Keeper, only the 
first was moderately successful. The failure was not due 
to want of ribaldry. 

"Wlule Dryden met with such, mdifferent success in his 
Wiling efforts to supply the demand of the age for low 
comedy, he struck upon a really popular and profitable 
vein in heroic tragedy Tyrannic Love, or the Hoyal 
Martyr, a Roman play, in which St Catherine is introduced, 
and with her some striking supernatural machinery, was 
produced in 1669. It is m rhymed couplets, but the 
author again did not trust solely for success to them , for, 
heades the magic mcautations, the .smgmg angels, and the 
view of Paradise, he made Nell Gwynne, who had stabbed 
herself as Yaleria, start to life again as she was being 
carried off the stag4 and speak a riotously funny epilogue, 
hi violent contrast to the serious character of the play. 
Almanzor and Almahide, or the Conquest of Granada, a 
tragedy in two parts, appeared m 1670. It seems to have 
given the crowning touch of provocation to the wits, who 
had never ceased to ridicule the popular taste for these 
extravagant heroic plays. Dryden almost invited burlesque 
in his epilogue to The Conquest of Granada, m which he 
charged the comedy of the Elizabethan age with coarseness 
and mechanical humour, and its conceptions of love and 
honour with meanness, and claimed for his own time and 
his own plays an advance in these respects. The Heliearsal, 
written, by the duke of Buckingham, with the assistance, it 
was said, of Clifford, Sprat, and others, and produced m 
1671, was a severe and just punishment for this boast. 
Dryden is here unmercifully ri^culed under the name of 
Bayes, he having obtained the laureateship from the king 
(with a pension of £300 a year and a butt of canary wine) 
in 1670. It is said that The Rehearsal was begun in 1G63 
and ready for representation before the Plague. But this 
probably only means that Buckingham and his friends were 
so tickled with the absurdities of Davenant’s operatic heroes 
[ in The Siege of Rhodes, and the extravagant heroics of The 
Indian Quern, that they resolved to burlesque them, 
klaterials accumulated upon them as the fashion continued, 
and by the tune Dryden had produced his Tyrannic Love, 
and his Oonqttesl of Granada, he had so established himself 
as the chief offender as to naturally become the centre of 
the burlesque. It is commonly said that Dryden passed 
over the attack on himself without reply, either because 
he admitted its justice or because he fear^ to offend the 
king’s favourite But this is not strictly so ; his reply is 
contained m the dedication and preface to h^ Conquest of 
Granada; and his prose defence of the epilogue was 
published in 1672, in which, so far from laughing with his 
censors, he addresses them from the eminence of success, 
saying that “ with the common good fortune of prosperous 
gamesters he cau be content to sit quietly.” Heroic verse, 
he assures them, is so established that few tragedies are 
likely henceforward to be written in any other metre, and 
he retorts upon their exposure of improbabilities in his 
plays, by criticizing the ridiculous incoherent stories and 
mean writing of Shakespeare and J onson. Dignified reasser- 
tion of his positions was Lryden’s way of meeting the 
ndicule of The Rehearsal. In the course of a year or 
two, The Conquest of Granada being attacked ^so by 
Settle, a nval playwright who had obtained considerable 
success, he had an opportunity of taking revenge in a 
style more suited to his sharp temper and power of severe 
writing. 

Diyden’s reply to The Rehearsal was lofty and firm. But 
though he put a bold face on a practice which it is but fair 
to suppose that he adopted only to supply a popular 
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demand, he did not write many more heroic plays in rhyme 
Perhaps the ridicule of The Rehearsal had destroyed their 
popularity. His next tragedy, Amhoynn^ an exhibition of 
certain atrocities committed by the Hutch on T!-nrrb<:{b 
merchants in the East Indies, put on the stage to inflame 
the public mind in view of the Dutch Tvar, was written, 
with the exception of a few passages, in prose, and those 
passages in blank verse. An opera which he wrote in 
rhymed couplets, called The State of Innocence, or the Fall 
of Alan, an attempt to turn part of Paradise Lost into 
rhyme, as a proof of its superiority to blank verse, was 
prefaced by an apology for heroic poetry and poetic licence, 
and published in 1674, but it was never acted. The 
redeeming circumstance about the performance is the 
admiration professed by the adapter fdr his original, which 
he pronounces “ imdoubtedly one of the greatest, most 
noble, and most sublime poems which either this age or 
nation has produced.” Dryden is said to have had the 
elder poet’s leave “ to tag his verses.” Aurengzehe was 
Dryden’s last rhymed tragedy. In the prologue he confessed 
that he had grown weary of his long-loved mistress rhyme. 
But the stings of The Rehearsal had stimulated him to do 
his utmost to justify his devotion to his mistress. He 
claims that Aurengzehe is “ the most correct ” of his plays, 
and it is certainly superior, both in versification and in 
moderation of lan^age, to its predecessors. It was acted 
in 1675, and publish^ in the following year. 

If Dryden had died in 1676, at the age of forty-five, he 
would have left a very inconsiderable name behind hi m. 
The fray between him and Settle might have been looked 
upon as a passage at arms between equals. After the pro- 
duction of Aarengzebe he seems to have rested for an 
interval from writing, enabled to do so, probably, by an 
additional pension of £100 granted to hnn by the king. 
During this interval he would seem to have reconsidered the 
principles of dramatic composition, and to have made a par- 
ticular study of the works of Shakespeare. The fruits of this 
appeared in All for ILcnse, or fke World Well Lost, a version 
of the story of Antony and Cleopatra, produced in 1678, 
which must be regard^ as a new departure in his dramatic 
career, a very remarkable departure for a man of his age, 
and a wonderful proof of undiminished openness and 
plasticity of mind. In his previous writings on dramatic 
theory, Dryden, while admiring the rhyme of the French 
dramatists as an advance in art, did not give the same praise 
to the regularity of their plots j he was disposed to give the 
preference to the irregular structure of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, as being more favourable to variety both of 
action and of character. But now he abandoned rhyme, 
and, if we might judge from All for Love, and the precepts 
laid down in his Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy,^^ chief 
point in which he sdmed at excelling the Elizabethans was 
in giving greater unity to his plot. He upheld stiE the 
superiority of Shakespeare to the French dramatists in the 
delineation of characteor, but he thought that the scope of 
the action mi^t be restricted, and iie parts bound more 
closely together with advantage. AU for Love and ArvUmy 
and Cleopatra are two excellent plays for the comparison 
of the two methods. Dryden gave ^ his strength to AU 
for Love, writing the play for himself, as he said, and not 
for the public. Carrying out the idea expressed in the title, 
he represents the two lovers as being more entirely under 
the dominion of love than Shakespeare^s Antony and 
Cleopatra. Shakespeare’s Antony is moved by otherimpulses 
than the passion for Cleopatra ; it is his master motive, but 
it lias to maintain a stmg^e for supremacy ; “ Roman 
thoughts ” strike in upon him even in the very hei^t of 
the enjoyment of his mistress’s love, he chafes under the 
yoke, and breaks away from her of Ms own impulse at the 
call of spontaneously reawakened ambition. Diyden’s 
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Antony is so deeply sunk inluve that no other impulse has 
power to stir Mm , it takes much persuasion and skilful arti- 
fice to detach Mm from Cleopatra even in thought, and Ms 
soul returns to her violently before the rupture has been 
completed. On the other hand, Dryden’s Cleopatra is so 
completely enslaved by love for Antony that she is incapable 
of usmg the calculated caprices and meretricious eoquetnes 
which Shakespeare’s Cleopatra dehbeiately practises as the 
highest art of love, the surest way of maintaining her empire 
over her great captain’s heart. It is with difficulty that 
Dryden’s Cleopatra will agree, on the earnest solicitation of 
a wily counsellor, to feign a liking for Dolabella to excite 
Antony’s jealousy, and she cannot keep up the pretence 
through a few sentences. The characters of the two lovers 
are thus very much contracted, indeed almost overwhelmed, 
beneath the pressure of the one ruling motive. And as 
Dryden thus mtroduces a greater regularity of character 
mto the drama, so he also very much contracts the action, 
in order to give probability to this temporary subjugation 
of mdividual character. The action of Dryden’s play takes 
place wholly in Alexandria, withm the compass of a few 
days ; it does not, like Shakespeare’s, extend over several 
years, and present incessant changes of scene. Dryden 
chooses, as it were, a fragment of an historical action, a single 
moment during which motives play within a narrow circle, 
the culminating pomt in the relations between his two per- 
sonages. He devotes Ms whole play, also, to those relations ; 
only what bears upon them is adimtted. In Shakespeare’s 
play we get a certain historical perspective, in wMch the 
love of Antony and Cleopatra appears m its true proportions 
beneath the firmament that overhangs human affairs. In 
Dryden’s play this love is our universe , all the other con- 
cerns of the world retire into a shadowy, indistinct 
background. If we rise from a comparison of the plays 
with an impression that the Elizabethan drama is a Mgher 
type of drama, takmg Dryden’s own defimtion of the word 
as “a just and lively image of human nature,” we rise also 
with an impression of Dryden’s power such as we get from 
nothing else that he had written since his Heroic Stanms, 
twenty yeara before. 

It was twelve years before Dryden produced another 
tragedy worthy of the power shown in AU for Love. Don 
Selastian was acted and published in 1690. In the 
interval, to sum up briefly Dryden’s work as a dramatist, he 
wrote (Edipus (1678) and The Duke of Guise (1683) in con- 
junction with Lee; Troilus and Gressida, 1679; The 
Spanish Friar, 1681, AlNon and Albanius, an opera, 
1685; Amphitryon, 1690. In Troilus and Gressida he 
follows Shakespeare closely in the plot, but the dialogue is 
rewritten throughout, and not for the better. The versifi- 
cation and the language of the first and the third acts of 
(Edipus, wMch with the general plan of the play were 
Dryden’s contribution to the jomt work, bear marked evi- 
dence of Ms recent study of Shakespeare. The plot of Don 
SebasHan is more intricate than that of AU for Love. It 
has also more of the characteristics of his heroic dramas ; 
the extravagance of sentiment and the suddenness of impulse 
remind us occasionally of The Indian Emperor , but the 
characters are much more elaborately studied than in 
Dryden’s earlier plays, and the verse is smewy and power- 
ful It .would be difficult to say whether DonSehaMian or 
All for Love is Ms best play ; they share the palm betwemi 
them. Dryden’s subsequent plays are not remarkable. 
Their titles and dates are — King Artlmr, an operai, 1691 ; 
Cleomenes, 1692 , Love Trivmphmt, 1694. 

Soon after Dryden’s abandonment of heroic couplets in 
tragedy, he found new and more cor^enial work for Ms 
favourite instrument m satire. As usual the idea was not 
original to Dryden, though he gtnjdk in with his majestic 
step and energy divine, aiid immediatdly took the lead. 
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His pioneer was Mulgrave’s Essay on Salire, an attact on 
Eochester and the court, circulated in 1679. Dryden him- 
self was suspected of the author&hip, and cudgeUed by hired 
ruffians <is the author ; but it is not likely that he attacked 
the king on whom he was dependent for the greater part 
of his income. In the same year Oldham’s satire on the 
Jesuits had immense popularity, chiefly owing to the excite- 
ment about the Popish plot. Diyden took the field as 
a satirist towards the chtse of 1681, on the side of the court, 
at the moment when Shaftesbury, baffled m his efforts to 
exclude the duke of \ ork from the throne as a papist, and 
secure the succession of the duke of Monmouth, was^ wait- 
ing his trial for high treason. Absalom and Ackitoyhel 
produced a great stir. Nine editions were sold in rapid 
succession in the course of a year. It was a new thing for 
the public to have the leading men of the day held up to 
laughter, contempt, and indignation under disguises which 
a little trouble enabled them to penetrate. There was no 
compunction m Dryden’s ridicule and invective. Delicate 
wit was not one of Dryden’s gifts; the motions of his 
weapon were sweeping, and the blows hard and trenchant. 
The advantage he had gained by his recent studies of char- 
acter was fully used in his portraits of Shaftesbury and 
Buckingham, Achitophel and Zimri. In these portraits he 
shows considerable art m the introduction of redeeming 
traits to the general outline of malignity and depravity 
Against Buckingham Dryden had old scores to pay off, 
but he was too practised in the language of eulogy and in- 
vective to need any personal stimulus. “ Glorious John ” 
had a mind superior to petty hatreds, as w'ell as, it must be 
admitted, to petty friendships, and it is not impossible 
that the fact that Ms pension -had not been paid smce 
the beginning of 1680 v eighed with him in writing this 
satire to gain the favour of the court. In a play produced ! 
in 1681, The Spanish Friar, he had written on the other 
side, gratifying the popular feehng by attacking the Papists 
Three other satires, with which he followed up Absalom and 
Achitophel, dealt with smaller game than this master-piece, 
though one of them was hardly inferior in point of literary 
power The Medal was ‘written m ridicule of the medal 
struck to commemorate Shaftesbury’s acqmttal. Then 
Dryden had to take vengeance on the literary champions 
of the Whig party, who had opened upon him with all their 
artillery. Their leader, Shadwell, he essayed to demoh&h 
under the nickname of “ MaoPlecknoe.” Besides a separate 
poem under that title, he contributed a long passage to a 
second part of Alsalom and Achitophel, written cMefly by 
Nahum Tate, in wMch Ferguson, Forbes, Settle, and Shad- 
well were victims of his strident lash. Rehgio Lann, which, 
came immediately after, m November 1682, though 
nominally an exposition of a layman’s creed, and deservedly 
admired as such, was not without a political purpose. It 
attacked the Papists, but declared the fanatics” to be 
still more dangerous, wMch fitted in with Charles’s policy 
of conciliatmg the church by persecutmg the Noncon- 
formists. 

Diyden’s next poem in heroic couplets was in a different 
strain. On the accession of James, in 1685, he became a 
Koman Catholic. There has been much discussion as to 
whether this conversion was or was not sincere. It can 
only be said that the coincidence between his change of faith 
and his change of patron was suspicious, and that Dryden’s 
character for consistency is certaiMy not of a Mud to quench 
snspicion. The force of the coincidence cannot be removed 
by such pleas as that his wife had been a Eoman Catholic 
for several years, or that he was converted by his son, who 
was converted at Cambridge, even if there were any evidence 
for these statements. Scott defended Dryden’s conversion, 
as Macaulay denounced it, from party motives; on any 
other grounds, it is not worth discussing. Nothing can he 


clearer than that Dryden all his life through regarded^ his 
literary powers as a means of subsistence, and had little 
scruple about accepting a brief on any side. The Hind 
and FantUr, published in 1687, is an ingenious argument 
fur Roman Catholicism, put into the mouth of “ a milk-wMte 
hind, immortal and unchanged,” There is considerable 
beauty in the picture of this tender creature, and its enemies 
m the forest are not spared. One can understand the 
admiration that the poem received when such allegories were 
in fashion. It was the chief cause of the veneration with 
which Dryden was regarded by Pope, who, himself educated 
in the Roman Cathohc faith, was taken as a boy of twelve 
to see the veteran poet in Ms chair of honour and authority 
at Will’s coffee-house. It was also very open to ridicule, 
and was treated in this spirit by Pnor and Montagu, the 
future earl of Halifax. Drydeu’s other literary services to 
James were a savage reply to Stillingfleet — who had attacked 
two papers published by the king immediately after his 
accession, one said to have been -written by his late brother 
in advocacy of the Church of Rome, the other by his late 
wife explaining the reasons for her conversion — and a 
translation of a life of Xavier in prose. He had -writ- 
ten also a panegyric of Charles, and a eulogy of J ames 
under the title of Britannia Fedimva, which it is m- 
teiestmg to compaie -with his other productions of the same 
kind. 

Dryden did not abjure his new faith on the Revolution, 
and so lost Ms office and pension as laureate and historio- 
grapher royal. Foi this act of constancy he deserves credit, 
if the ne-w powers would have considered his services worth 
having after his frequent apostasies. His rival Shadwell 
reigned in Ms stead Dryden was once more thro-wn mainly 
upon his pen for support. He turned again M the stage 
and wrote the plays wMch we have enumerats!!!!''»"A great 
feature in the last decade of his life was his translations 
from the classics. A volume of miscellanies published in 
1685 had contained some translations from Virgil, Horace, 
Lucretius, and Theocritus. He now produced translations 
more dehberately as a saleable commodity A volume of 
miscellanies, wMch appeared in 1693, contamed translations 
from Homer and Ovid. In the same year he published a 
translation of the satires of Juvenal and Persius, written 
with the assistance of his two elder sons. Johnson passes 
on this work the just criticism that “ though, hke all other 
productions of Dryden, it may have shining parts, it seems 
to have been -written merely for wages, in an uniform 
mediocrity.” When Dryden took Ms fareweE of the 
stage in 1694, he announced Ms intention of devoting 
MmseK to a translation of the whole of Virgil. On this 
he seems really to have laboured, and great expectations 
were formed of it. It was published in 1697, and proved 
a great success. To judge it by its fidelity as a reproduc- 
tion of -the original -would be to apply too Mgh a standard, 
but it is an mteresting rendering of Virgil into the 
style of Dryden, and as a poem was read with delight 
in its own age. Soon after its pubhcation, Dryden -wrote 
one of his master-pieces, the second Ode on St Ceciha’s 
day. His next work was to render some of Chaucer’s and 
Boccaccio’s tales and 0-vid’s metamorphoses into his o-wn 
verse. These translations appeared a few months before 
his death, and are kno-wn by the title of Fables. Thus a 
large poition of the closing years of Dryden’s life were 
spent in translating for bread. He had a windfall of 500 
guineas from Lord Abmgdon for a poem on the death of 
his wife in 1691, hut generally he was in considerable 
pecuniary straits He is supposed to have received occasional 
presents from rich and powerful friends, but he never 
received anytMng from the court, and he was too proud 
to make advances. Besides, his tMee sons held various 
posts in the service of the Pope at Rome, and he could 
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not well be on good terms with both courts However, 
he was not molested m London by the Government, and 
in private he was treated with the respect due to his old 
age and his admitted position as the greatest of hving 
English poets. His death took place on the 1st of ilay 
1700. 

Dryden’s conversion to Catholicism had a great indirect 
influence on the preservation of his fame. It was this 
which gained him the discipleship and loving imitation of 
Pope. He thus became by accident, as it were, the literary 
father and chief model of the greatest poet of the next 
generation. If his fame had stood simply upon his merits 
as a poet, he would in all likelihood have been a much less 
imposing figure in litera^ history than he is now. The 
splendid force of his satire must always be admired, but 
there is surprisingly little of the vast mass of his writings 
that can be considered worthy of lasting remembrance. 
He showed little inventive genins. He was simply a 
masterly litt^ateur of immense mtellectual energy, whose 
one lucky hit was the first splendid application of heroic 
couplets to satire and religious, moral, and political argu- 
ment. Upon this lucky hit supervened another, the 
accidental discipleship of Pope. Dryden lent his gift of 
verse to the service of politics, and his fame profited by the 
connection- It would he unjust to say that his fame was 
due to this, but it wais helped by this ; apart from the 
attachment of Pope, he owed to party something of 
the favour of Johnson and the person^ championship and 
editorial zeal of Scott. 

The standard edition of Dryden is Scott’s. There is an admir- 
able edition of his poetical works in the Globe series, by Mx W D. 
Ohnstie, enriched with an elaborately accurate memoir and pams- 
taking notes. His two best plays, All for Ime. and Dcm Selasiian, 
have recently been republished by Mr. J. L Seton. (W M.) 

DRY EOT, a disease in timber, apparently infectious, 
which occasions the destruction of its fibres, and reduces it 
eventually to a mass of dry dust. It is produced most 
readily in a warm, moist, stagnant atmosphere, while com- 
mon or wet rot is the result of the exposure of wood to re- 
peated changes of climatic conditions. In both diseases, 
however, a kind of spontaneous combustion or decomposition 
goes on in the wood ; water, carbonic acid gas, and probably 
carburetted hydrogen are evolved, and a pulverulent sub- 
stance, or hnmus, remains. Though the growth of fungi 
undoubtedly accelerates the progress of dry rot, it would 
seem that the true origin of the disease is the incipient 
decomposition of the sap in wood, and that by virtue of this 
decomposition the fungi obtain a nidus for their growth. 
The most formidable of the dry rot fungi is the species 
Meruhics lacrj/mans, which is particularly destructive of 
coniferous wood ; other species are Polyporm hybridm, 
which thrives in oak-built ships, and P. destructor and 
Thd&pTwra puteana, found in a variety of wooden struc- 
tures. The nature of ships’ cargoes h^ a considerable in- 
fluence on the duration of their timbers, — ^hemp, pepper, 
and cotton being highly favourable, lime and coal un- 
favourable, to the development of diy rot. The commonest 
precaution against tiie occurrence of that disease is to 
deprive the wood of its moisture by exposure to the open 
air, or, in other words, to season it. Charring, steaming, 
boiling, and smoke-curing are other modes of desiccation 
which have been resorted to. At one time a Mr Lukm 
attempted the rapid seasoning of lo^ of green oak atiWool- 
widi dockyard by heating them in pulverized charcoal; but 
the process, though it l^ened the weight aud dimensioiis of 
the wood, started its fibres from one another. He then 
sought to replace the moisture of heated wood by the pro- 
ducts of the distillation of pitch-pme saw-dust ; before^ 
however, the operation was judged to be complete, on ex- 
plosion took place, which proved fatal to eight workmen, 
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and wounded twelve , the experiment, therefore, was not 
repeated. Davison and Symington’s patent process of arti- 
ficial drying, which has been found to yield good results, 
consists in exposing the wood to a current of air moving at 
the rate of about 48 miles an hour, and having a tempera- 
ture of 1 10'’ to 1 12° Fahr. , 

The felling of trees when void of fresh sap, as a means 
of obviating .the rotting of timber, is a practice of very 
ancient origin. Yitnivius directs (li. cap. 9) that, to secure 
good timber, trees should he cut to the pith, so as to allow 
of the escape of their sap, which by dying in the wood 
would injure its quality ; also that feUing should take place 
only from early autumn imtil the end of winter. The sup- 
posed superior quahty of wood cut in winter, and the early 
practice m England of felling oak timber at that season, 
may be inferred from a statute of James L, which enacted 
“ that no person or persons shall fell, or cause to be feUed, 
any oaken trees meet to he barked, when bark is worth 2s. 
a cart-load (timber for the needful building and reparation 
of houses, ships, or mills only excepted), but between the 
first day of April and last day of June, not even for the 
kmg’s use, out of barking time, except for building 
or repairing his Majesty^s houses or ships.” In giving testi- 
mony before a committee of the House of Commons in 
March 1771, Mr Barnard of Deptford expressed it as his 
opinion that to secure durable timber for ship-buildmg, trees 
should be barked in spring and not felled till the succeed- 
ing winter. In France, so long ago as 1669, a royal decree 
limited the felling of timber from the Ist October to the 
15th April ; and, in an order issued to the commissioners 
of forests, Napoleon L directed that the felling of naval 
timber should take place only from November 1 to March 
15, aud during the decrease of the moon, on account of the 
rapid decay of timber, through the fermentation of its sap, 
if cut at other seasons. The burying of wood in water, 
which dissolves out or alters its putrescible constituents, 
has long been practised as a means of seasoning. The old 
“ Resistance ” frigate, which went down in Malta harbour, 
remained underwater for some months, and on being raised 
was found to be entirely freed from the dry rot fungus that 
had previously covered her ; similarly, in the ship “ Edrai,” 
the progress of rot was completely arrested by 18 months’ 
submergence in Plymonth Sound, so that after remaining a 
year at home in excellent condition she was sent out to the 
East Indies. It was an ancient practice in England to 
place timber for thrashing-floors and oak planks for wain- 
scotting in running water to season them. Whale and 
other oils have been recommended for the preservation of 
wood; and in 1737 a patent for the employment of hot oil 
was taken out by a Mr Emerson. Common salt, but for 
the attraction of its impurities for moisture, might be 
advantageously used ; indeed the Dutch ship-builders, hav- 
ing observed the busses in which herriags were stowed 
away in pickle lasted longer than any other craft, adopted 
the practice of filling up with salt, not only the vacant spaces 
between the planks, but also holes bored for its reception in 
the large timbers. 

Among the many processes for the preveution of dry and 
wet rot in wood by impregaating it with material capable 
of precipitating its coagnlable constituents in a permanently 
insoluble and imputrescible form, the following may be 
enumerated : — Kyan’s (1832), in which, according to Sir 
Humphry Davy’s suggestion, a solution of corrosive 
sublimate is employed , Sir W. Burnett’s (1836), M. 
Breant’s (1837), Margary’s (1837), and Pajme’s (1841), 
which consist respectivdy in the use of zinc chloride, 
copperas, copper stdphate, and coppOTas foEowed by sodium 
earWate ; and BetheE’s (1838), for the treatment of the 
wood with crude creasote or oE of tar. The application of 
I solution of copper sulphate, containing about a quarter of a 
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pound of the salt to each, gallon oi water, according to 
Margary’s patent, has heen found very efficacious in the 
case of timber not liable to the solvent action of water , but 
of all processes the most satisfactory is BetheU's In this 
the wood is injected with heavy tar-oil in cylinders 6 feet 
in diameter and 20 to 50 feet in length, at a temperature of 
120’ Fahr., and under a pressure of 150 S> to the square 
inch, so that ordinary fir timber absorbs on the average 8 
to 10 a> of the liquid per cubic foot. Timber thus prepared 
has been found not only durable, but also exempt from the 
attacks of insects and other pests. 

J. Papwortb, An Ussay on ihe cause of the Lnj Rot in Buildings, 
1806 : Bowden, A Treatise on the Dry 1815 , lyade, A Treatise 
on the Dry Mot in Tiinier, 1815 , Chapman, On the Prevention of 
Timber from Fremaivre Decay, 1817; M'WiUianas, Essay on the 
Origin arid Operation of the Dry Rot, 1818 , Burnell m Journal of 
the Society of Arte, June 1, 1860, vol vui. 

DUBAKBY GOMAED DE TATJBEBIIIER, ISIabie 
Jbajtjte, Countess (1746-1793), mistress of Louis XV., 
was the daughter of Yaubemier, a clerk of the customs at 
Yaucouleurs, and was bom there on. the 19th August 1746. 
She received little or no education, and, coming to Paris 
while yet very young, she entered the house of a “ mar- 
ehande de m<^es.” She soon feE a victim to the tempta- 
tions which there beset her, and lived as a courtesan under 
the name of Mdlle Lange, Her great and peculiar per- 
sonal charms led Jean Count Du Barry to form the design 
of receiving her into his house, in order to make it more 
attractive to the dupes from whom by gambhng he won 
money to furnish him with the means of dissipation. Her 
success surpassing his espectations, his hopes took a higher 
flight, and he presented her to Lebel, valet de chambre of 
Louis XY., with the intention that she should become the 
mistress of the king. In this she succeeded j but as the 
favour shown by liouis to a courtesan roused murmurs in 
the court and remonstrances from his ministers and the 
members of the royal family, Louis, who was too infatuated 
to remove her, met their wishes half-way by securing for 
her a nominal husband. Count Jean Du Barry was married 
himself, but his brother Wilham offered himself for the 
ceremony, and after its performance the Countess Du Barry 
was presented at court on the 22d April 1769. Her influ- 
ence over the monarch was absolute until his death, and 
courtiers and ministers were in favour or disgrace with him 
in exact accordance with her wishes. The Due de Chorseul, 
who refused to acknowledge her, was disgraced in 1771 ; 
and the Due d’Aigmllon, who had the reputation of being 
her lover, took his place, and in concert with her governed 
the monarch. The favour of Louis for the Countess Du 
Barry continued to estrange him from his children and from 
the most of the royal family, and this isolation induced him 
to build for her the magnificent mansion of Luciennes. At 
his death in 1774 an order of his successor banished her to 
L’Abbaye-du-Pont-aux-Dameis, near Meau:^S}ut the queen 
interceding for her, the king in the following yeknegave her 
permission to reside at Luciennes with a pension. Having 
gone to England in 1792 to endeavour to raise money on 
her jewels, she was on her return accused before the 
Eftvolutionary tribunal of having dissipated the treasures 
of the state, conspired agamst the republic, and worn, 
in London, “moumiog for the tyrant.” She was con- 
demned to death December 7, 1793, and beheaded the same 
evening. 

DUBLIH, a maritime county of Ireland, situated in the 
province of Leinster, and coutaouiing the Irish metropolis. 
It is bounded on the X by the county Meath, E. by the 
Irish Sea, S, by Wicklow, and W. by Kildare and Meath 
With the exception of Louth and Carlow, Dublin is the 
smallest county m Ireland. Its greatest length is 32 miles, 
its greatest breadth 18; and the area is 364 square miles, 
or 22.6y|95 acres. 


Qeology , — The greater part of the county rests on 
the eastern extremity of the great bed of flotz limestone 
that extends over the middle of the island, widemng as it 
spreads westward. It rises in its southern part into a range 
of mountains, which forms the verge of an elevated district, 
extending thence for more than thirty miles to the south 
through the county of Wicklow. Through this tract a large 
body of granite passes in a south-western direction, com- 
mencing at Blackrock and passing by Dundrum and Rath- 
farnham, and forming the loftiest summit m the county, 
bounded on its eastern and western sides 'by incumbent 
rocks of great vanety of structure and relations , micaceous 
schist exists at Kdlmey and Rathfarnham, and argillaceous 
schist, on both sides of the granite and quartz rock, in the 
eastern side alone, forming the promontory of Bray Head, 
and reappearing in the more northern part of the county, 
where it forms the picturesque pemnsula of Howth, and 
rises to the height of 567 feet above the level of the sea. 
The country near Bray presents, within a small space, an 
instructive series of rocks ; and at Killiney schistose beds 
are to be seen, of considerable extent, reposing on granite. 
Near Booterstown, a mass of compact limestone is visible 
within a few fathoms of the granite. Calp, or “ black 
quarry stone,” a variety of limestone, is the prevailing rock 
in the immediate vicmity of Dublin, and is much used for 
building, and the granite of Dalkey and the neighbour- 
hood is ^0 much used for architectural purposes in the 
city and environs ; quantities of it are exported to Eng- 
land. Petrifactions abound in many parts of the limestone 
country. In the peninsula of Howth gray ore of man- 
ganese, brown ironstone, and brown iron-ore occur in abun- 
dance. 

Surface — ^The northern portion of the county is flat, and 
the soil good, particularly on the borders of Meath; but on 
the southern side the land rises into elevations of consider- 
able height. The mountains are chiefly covered with heath, 
except where a subsidence in the ground affords a nucleus 
for the formation of hog, with which about 2000 acres are 
covered There are also a few small tracts of bog in the 
northern part of the county. The mountain district is well 
adapted for timber, to the growth of which some attention 
has lately been paid. 

Goa ^. — The northern coast of the county from Bal- 
briggan to Howth has generally a sandy shore, and affords 
only the small harbours of Balbriggan and Skerries In 
the promontory of Howth, the coast suddenly assumes a 
bolder aspect ; and between the town of Howth and the 
picturesque rocky islet of Ireland’s Eye an artificial harbour 
has been constructed, at an expense of above one-third of a 
milhon sterling, which is useful only to vessels of small 
burthen, and those engaged in the fisheries. Soon after the 
harbour was finished it was discovered that a shiftmg sand- 
bank was hkelyto render the refuge quite useless; and the 
slow but certain filhng up of the harbour is made apparent at 
low tide. Kingstown harbour, on the south side of Dubhu 
Bay, is by far the best in the county. It was commenced 
in 1816, and was not quite finished until 1859, — at 
a total expenditure of £826,000. A quay runs out 
iuto the harbour to a distance of 500 feet, at which 
vessels drawing 24 feet of water may unload at any state 
of the tide. The petty harbours of Bullock and Coolamore 
are on this coast, the former being quite dry save at high 
tide, and the mouth of the latter being much higher than 
the bed. Balbriggan is Httle better, and that at Skerries 
is hardly to be mentioned. Opposite Coolamore harbour 
lies Dalkey Island, and the sound between the island and the 
shore is held to be dangerous in certain conditions of 
weather. Tie island is 22 acres in'® extent, and stands 
about midway between Kingstown harbour and the beauti- 
ful bay of KiUiney. North of Howth lies Lambay Island, 
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about 600 acres in area, the property of Lord Talbot de 
Malabide. Shell -fish, especially lobsters, are caught here in 
abundance. Small islets lie not far off, the most mterestmg 
of which is that known as Inispatrick, noted as the spot 
upon which St Patrick first landed in Ireland, and where he 
built his first church. Ireland’s Eye, off Howth, is a very 
picturesque rock standing on about 54 acres of grass land 
It has afforded great room for geological disquisition 

The fishery districts are Dublin and Howth. The chief 
stations are Howth and Skerries, the former of w’hich is 
much used by the Manx and Cornish fishermen, who resort 
in considerable numbers to the harbour during the fishing 
season. Dublin Bay haddocks and herrmgs have long 
been esteemed, and justly, for their superior quality and 
flavour. 

Rivers and Mountains — The chief river in the county is 
the Liffey, which rises in the Wicklow Mountains about 
twelve miles south-west of Dublin, and, after running 
about 50 nules, empties itself into Dublin Bay. The 
course of the river is so tortuous that 40 miles may be 
traversed and only 1 0 gained in direction. The scenery along 
the banks of the Liffey is remarkable for its beauty The 
mountains which occupy the southern border of the county 
are the extremities of the great group guarding the adj'acent 
county of Wicklow. The principal summits are the Three 
Kock Mountain and Garry Castle, the former havmg an 
elevation of 1586 feet, and the latter of 1869 , and the 
group formed by Kappure and the Seefin range, Kippure 
being 2527, and Seefin 2150 feet high. But the grandest 
features of these bills are the great natural ra\'ines which 
open in them, the most extraordinary being the Scalp, 
through which the traveller passes from Dublin to Wick- 
low. 

Agriculture . — Of the 226,895 acres which form the area 
of the county, 100,236 acres were returned in 1871 
as under tillage, 91,503 as pasture, 4716 wood, 15,700 in 
towns, and 14,470 waste, bog, mountain, and water. The 
face of the county has indeed changed but little during the 
century, and the statistics as to the treatment of the soil ex- 
hibit an almost stationary result. The growth of the towns 
suburban to the city has made the only appreciable change, 
and that change has been not inconsiderable. The f a rm s 
are in general smaU. Hear Dublin, particularly on the 
southern side of the city, a very considerable portion of 
the county consists of ornamental grounds, and the rents 
are proportionately high. 

The produce of the crops is generally greater than in any 
other county, — not so much on account of any natural 
superiority in the soil, as by reason of the facilities afforded 
by the neighbourhood of a large city, and the greater 
expenditure of capital on the land Of cereals the prin- 
(arops are oats and wheat ; and of green crops, potatoes. 
La live stock the county is particularly rich in proportion 
to its extent. The following tables give the acreage of 
crops and numbers of stock in 1873 and 1876 : — 


1873 

1876 


Oats. Wheat. 


. .. 16,728 

16,009 


Horses and 
Holes. 


CatHe. 


6392 

5646 


Potatoes. 

10,107 

9,863 


other Green 
Crops 
6826 
6566 


Pigs. Goats 


1873 . 21,098 64,602 88,604 20,032 6246 
1876 ..20,016 52,770 64,263 17,273 5878 


Meadow 
and Clover 

45,674 

49,789 

Ponltiy 

194,880 

213,531 


As regards the division of the land, the number of hold- 
inga in the county has somewhat diminished within recent 
years. In 1853, there were 901 6 separate holdings, while 
in 1876 there were only 8792. According to the Owners’ 
Returns of 1876, the county was divided in 1874 
among 4100 proprietors, of whom 2528, or 61J per cent, 
TiftJfi less than one acre of ground, a proportion almost 
identical with the average of Leinster. Ikom the same 


authority it appears that the total area held amounted to 
217,457 acres, giving an average of 53 acres per holding 
(that of the province being 187) , and the total valuation 
amounted to £686,794, giving an average of £3, 3s. 2d. 
per acre, as against 18s lljd. for the whole province. 
Fourteen proprietors held more than 2000 acres each, and 
57,969 acres in all, or 26^ per cent, of the area, viz : — 
Charles Cobbe, 9662 acres ; Earl of Howth, 7377 , Sir C. 
C W. Domvdle, 6252 ; George Woods, 4141 , Sir Roger 
Palmer, 3991 ; Lord Langford, 3659 ; Ion Trant Hamilton, 
3647^ Mrs White, 3422, W. W. Hackett, 3198 j Eyre 
Coote’s representatives, 3107; R. Q. Alexander, 2973, 
Earl of Pembroke, 2269; Lord Annaly, 2139; Marquis 
of Lansdowne, 2132 

The manufactures of the county are mainly confined to 
the city of Duhhn and its neighbourhood. There is, how- 
ever, a manufactory of cotton hosiery at Balbnggan of some 
imj)ortance 

Adnumstratioyi, etc — There are nine baronies in the 
county • — 1 and 2 Balrothery East and West, containing 
Rush and Lusk (population 1800), Skerries (2236), and 
Balbriggan (2332) ; 3, Coolock, containing Clontarf 
(3442), and several minor villages, 4. Nethercross, con- 
taining the ancient parliamentary borough of Swords 
(1008), and the village of Glasnevin ; 5 Newcastle, con 
taming the village of Lucan, and Newcastle, which 
was represented in the Irish Parhament by two members ; 
6 IJppercross; 7. Rathdown, containing the towns of 
Dundrum (540), Blackrock (8089), Kmgstown (16,378), 
Dalkey (2584), and KiUmey (2290) , 8. Castleknock, in 
which is situated the Phoenix Park ; and 9. Dublin, con- 
taining the city and many outlying villages. The -village 
of Donnybrook, famous for its fair and accompanymg 
riotous pleasure, is now part of Pembroke township, one of 
the richest and most beautiful suburbs of the city. 

The nine baronies, including the city, are di-vided mto 99 
parishes, all within the archdiocese of Dublin. The county 
proper, excluding the capital, contains 222,709 acres ; the 
rateable- property is -valued at £700,864; the population at 
the last census (1871) was 168,936 ; and the number of 
houses, 28,803, Between 1841 and 1871 the increase of 
population was nearly 13 '5 per cent , although between May 
1851 and December 1871 ^ere emigrated from the county 
68,774 persons. In 1871, 70^ per cent, of the total populi 
tion were Roman Catholics In the city that denomination 
forms 79 per cent. The numbers of the last religious census 
were — Catholics, 111,964, Episcopalians, 39,289 , Presby- 
terians, 2995 ; and various, 4688. There are two poor-law 
umons, Balrothery and Rathdown, but portions of the 
county are in unions situated in adjacent counties. The 
average daily number of paupers in ^e county workhouses 
in 1875 was 674. 

Dublin is the head-quarters of the militaiy district, 
and of the general commanding-in-chief and staff of Ire- 
land. 

The total number of dhfldxeu receiving education in 1824- 
26 was reported in a parliamentary return to be 33,008. 
In 1853, there were 159 national schools in operation, 
attended by 28,799 children, and in 1876 there were 
52,127 fdifldr p.n attending the national schools. 

Pre-vdous to the umon -with Great Britain, -this county 
returned ten representatives to the Irish ParliamMi^ — two 
for the county, two for the city, two for -the univescsity, and 
two for each of the boroughs of Swords ^d Newcasiia 
The nuinber of represmitativea was reduced 'to five by the 
of Union, one member being -withdrawn from the uni- 
versity, and the boroughs of Swords and Newcastle disfran- 
chised. The Reform Act of 1832 restored the second 
member to the university, leaving the representation in 
other respects unchanged. 
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Hisiary . — It is stated bv Ptolemy that the county Duhkn vras 
inhabited hv the tnbe of the Eblani, irho dvrelt for the most part 
in Meath county, but on their settling in Dublin founded the city 
Eblana, now presumed to be Dublin, Later writeis affiim that the 
Eblani were dnven out bj the Danes, who held sway until the 
battle of Clontarf (1014) resulted m the OTcrtum of their power. 
"When the English landed, the people to the north of the LifTey 
weie hnowu among the Iri*h as Fairjall, or white foreigners, and 
those liwing south of the river were called JjuVhgall, or hlach 
foreigners. The Eev, Casar Otway professed to he able to discern 
signs of the different races even as late as his day ; but the modem 
observer wall fail to catch any marts whereby different portions of 
the communitj mav he distinguished. 

In 1210, King John formed this district into a county, compris- 
ing the chief portion of country within the English pale. The 
limits of the county were, however, uncertain, and underwent many 
changes before they were fi.xed. Although so near the seat of 
government, 6f,142 acres of profitable land were forfeited in the 
Itebellion of 1G41, and 34,536 acres in the Kevolution of 1688 In 
1603 the boundaries were definitely marked, the country inhabited 
by the O’Tooles and the O’Uymcs being formed mto the county of 
AVicklow. The absence of any considerable towns decreases the 
interest in Dublin county, and it has no histone fields to boast of. 
In 1S67 the most, formuiable of the Fenian risings took place near 
the village of Tallaght, about seven miles from the city. The 
rebels, too numbered from 600 to 700, were found wandermg at 
dawn, some by a small force of constabulary w*ho, having in vain 
called upon them to yield, fired and wounded five of them ; but the 
great hulk of them were overtaken by the troops under Lord Strath- 
naim, who captured them with ease and marched them mto the city. 


Sir John Forbes, a distinguished Scotch physician, who visited 
Ireland in 1852, speaks thus of the county in his Memoranda — 
“■Without leaving the county of Dublin, the antiquary would 
haie no difficulty in finding numerous objects of interest and 
instruchoii, castmg light upon the early history of the country. 
Among the ancient raths, duns, or forts constructed by the native 
Irish or the Danes, andmoie probably by both people, for defence 
or security m positions of natural stiength, impioved by art and 
labour, seveial remain in this county. One at EaJieny, although 
much reduced in its proportions, is still traceable , several yet 
more imperfect are faintly visible at Coolock ; one near Lucan is 
furnished with the subterranean \ aults and passages not unusually 
found in connection with the larger specimens , and another at 
Shankhill orKathmiehael, near theiemaikable natural pass througli 
the mountam called the Scalp, is of greater extent thari the others, 
more commanding m position, and n close proximity to the ancient 
church, and supposed fragment of a round tower. Nnmeruus 
sepulchral mounds of the same pen also exist scattered through- 
out the county, occasionally somewhat: similar in appearance to 
the raths, but generally smaller in extent, altogether artificial, and 
of comcal form. Amcng its most interesting antiquities this 
county reckons three of the ancient round towers almost peculiar to 
Ireland, — one at Swords, another at Lusk, forming one of the 
angles of the church steeple, and a third in the highest state of 
preservation at Clondalkm ’’ 

DUBLIN", the metropolis of Ireland, in the county of 
Dublin and province of Leinster, is a county in itself, and 
a municipal and parliamentary borough , the area of the 
former is 3808 acres It is distant 292 miles W.N. W. from 
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London, 138 miles W. from Liverpool, and 60 miles W. from 
Holyhead, in 53“ 20' 38" N. lat. and 6“ 17' 13" W long., 
and is situated in the great central limestone district which 
stretches across the island from the Dish Sea to the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the River Liffey, extendmg to the junc- 
tion of that river with the Bay of Dublin, the waters of 
which wash its south suburban shores 
In the reign of James 11. the population of Dublin was 
6f,483 ; in 1728 it had more than doubled; m 1753 it was 
161,000 ; in 1798 Whitelaw estimated it at 182,000, 
according to the first census (taken in 1821) it was 
185,881, it was 232,726in 1841, 254,808 in 1861, and 
246,326 in 1871. This last decrease is due to the recent 


increase m wealth and the consequent extra-city residence 
of the traders and merchants The suburbs of Dubbn have 
wonderfully improved within the past twenty years, and 
constitute at present the chief of the many attractions which 
the stranger is wont to admire. The outlymg townships of 
Eathmmes and Rathgar, Kingstown and Pembroke, Clontarf 
and Dalkey, are all inhabited by persons engaged in the 
commerce of the city. If we include these populations, the 
city may be said to contain about 330,000 souls. The par- 
liamentary borough, whose limits are more extensive than 
those of the municipal borough, covers an area of 5601 
acres, and contained in 1871 apopulationof 267,717 persons. 
It returns two members to the imperial parbament. 
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The rainfall is nearly 33 ineieB ; ram or snow falls on 
200 days per annum ; and the wind blows from the N. or 
E. for 120 days. The average death-rate is 27 per 1000. 

The plan of the city is singularly simple. The laffey 
flows almost through the centre from west to east, and the 
bridges connect long lines of streets running north and 
south. The communications between the two sides of the 
city are ample, there bemg 9 bridges in a distance of about 
a mile and a half, and ferries for the two miles of shipping 
between the last bridge and the mouth of the river. 
Sackville Street is the finest avenue in Dubhn , the houses, 
however, are not uniform, and the street is not long 
enough for its width, while the IN’elson Pillar, itself a beau- 
tiful object, blocks the view and interrupts the traffic. The 
memorial consists of a fluted Doric column 120 feet high, 
raised on a massive pedestal, the four sides of which show 
The l^ile, Copenhagen, St Yincent, and Trafalgar. On the 
Bummit is a colossal statue of N elson, surrounded by a balus- 
trade, to which there is an ascent by a spiral stair. The 
O’Connell monument, almost completed by Poley before 
his decease, is destined for the southern end of Sackville 
Street ; it will cost about £12,000 On the other side of 
the Liffey, across Carlisle Bridge, is Westmoreland Street, 
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with the Bank of Iceland and Trinity College at its southern 
end At right angles to Westmoreland Street is Dame Street, 
nnq[ueationahly the best street in the city. The houses are 
lofty and massive, and more than one of them colossab At 
one end is Dublin Castle, and at the other the great front 
of the Bank and of Triuity college. The chief drawback 
to Dublia as a dty is the sudden transition from 
magnificence to meanness, and in no part of it is there 
freedom from this displeasing contrast. Close by its every 
splendid edifice is a purlieu, with its unpleasant character- 
istics. In addition to this, the soil is so oozy that, after 
even a slight shower it is melted into far-spreading mud- 
lakes, justifying the conjecture that Dublin was in old 
times ‘*Town of the Pord of Hurdles on the Black- 
water.” The Biver Liffey, too, which ought to be a source 
of beauty, is rendered offensive by receiving the drainage 
of the city. There are numerous elegant houses in the 
suburbs, surrounded by wdl-kept gardens. The slighter 
rivers, the Tolka, the Dodder, and the Tongue, meander 
through a well-cultivated country ; there is a noble supply 
of water for domestic purposes ; and lines of tramway run 
from the heart of the city to every outlying district. 
Eormerly Dublin was said to be bounded by the drculai 
road, which is nine miles in extent ; but the growth of the 
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city has far outrun that limit. There are about 820 miles 
of streets in the borough under the control of the corpora- 
tion; the valuation of the borough in 1871 (excluding 
exemptions. Government buildings, religious houses, kc.) 
amounted to £596,000 ; the number of houses inhabited 
was 23,896, uninhabited 1059, and buildmg 87. The 
want of a Buildmg Act in Dublin has resulted in the 
absence in many places of anything like uniformity in 
the frontage, height, or character of its buildings. 

The condition of the various orders of the community is perhaps 
best shonn. by citing the census returns as to the number of 
families occnpjing the four different classes of houses There were 
5035 families in houses of the 1st class, 10,523 faimlies in the 
2d class, 16,819 in the 3d class, and 25,733 in the 4th class. 
The 58,110 families thus hold 23,896 houses Another way 
of estimating Dublin society is by taking the occupations of the 
people In 1871 there were 331 clergymen in Dublin, 2S6 banisters, 
370 attorneys, 49 architects, 215 accountants, 4000 bootmakers, 
1660- tailors, 19,500 domestic servants, 83 photographers, 1000 
coachmen and cabmen, 1600 drapers aud mercers, 1280 carmen and 
carriers, 936 cabinetmakers, 3500 clerks, 177 civil engineers, 394 
fishmongers, 38 glovemakeis, 1SG7 grocers, 11,530 labourers, 4590 
miUmers, 1477 pnnteis, 31 sculptors, 223 watch and clock makers, 
458 wme and spirit merchants. 

Judges, lawyers, and doctors may be said to constitute the 
biglier society of Dublin , of the 182 peers of Ireland only 
two kave residences in the capital 

The lord lieutenant lives in Dublin Castle in winter, and 
in the Viceregal Lodge, Phoenix Park, in summer. He 
is assisted in the executive by a privy coxmcil, nomi- 
nated by the Crown, and his chief secretary, who must 
have a seat in the House of Commons. Lords justices 
govern in the temporary absence of the lord-lieutenant — the 
lord chancellor, the commander-in-chief, and another privy 
councillor usually being appomted. Pnor to the Act of 
1869 disendowing and disestabhshmg the Irish branch of 
the Established Church, the archbishop of Dubbn was in- 
variably named a lord justice ; but in future the archbishop 
may or may not have a seat at the Council Board. 

Dublin is the seat of the Irish courts of law and 
eqmty, from which appeal lies only to the House of 
Lords. The judicial functions are exercised by the lord 
chancellor, a lord justice of appeal, a vice-chancellor, the 
master of the rolls, and four judges in each of the courts 
of Queen’s bench, common pleas, and excheq^uer. There 
are also judges ( 1 ) in the court of admiralty, ( 2 ) in the 
bankruptcy court, and (3) in the landed estates court for 
the sale and transfer of estates iu Ireland. The recorder’s 
court determines civil bills and city criminal cases. 

Zocal Government — The mumcipality is under the government of 
the loid, mayor and corporation Previous to the Municipal 
Eeform Act of 1840 the corporation consisted of the lord mayor, 2 
sheiifis, 24 aldermen, 124 common councilmen, 28 sheriffmeu, and 
96 representatives of the 25 civic guilds. At present the colora- 
tion consists of 15 aldermen and 45 conncallors, there being 
one alderman and 3 conncilloTS for each of the 15 wards into which 
the city is divided. An alderman or countallor is annnaUy elected 
lord mayor The income of the body arises from rents cn 
property, customs, and taxes- The yield in 1876 was £286,804, 
the expenditure £265,944, and the debt £337,476 Under an Act 
passed in 1876 the corporation have the right to forward every year 
three names of persons suitable for tbe ofSee of hi^ sheriff to the 
viceroy, one of which shall he selected hy him The lord mayor 
holds a weekly court for debts above 40s and under £10, and for 
the settlemeat of cases between masters and servants. He is also 
clerk of the markets, and supervises weights and measures and, deals 
with cases of adulteration A court of conscience determines debts 
under dOa. and is presided over by the last ex-nmyor. A com- 
petent fire-brigade is maintained by the corporation. The average 
number of fires per annum is between 50 and 60 j 16 lives have been 
lost in ten years , and property to the value of £486, 800 saved in the 
same period. The cily coroner is a corporate officer. There were 
292 inquests in 1876. Under an Act applicable only to Dublin the 
local rates are collected by aconectcu-generab and are distributed by 
bun to the different authorities eoircemed. 

Polvx . — Dublin metropolitan police is a force peculiar to the 
city. The remainder of Imand is protected civdly by the Eoyal 

VIL — 63 
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Irish Constabulary The ^tolite an* undf^r the control of two ' 
eommissionprs, and consist of 7 fupfrintmdtnts, 76 in'pt‘ctor=, 
641 sergeants, and SiO constables. A local police rate of Sd. 
m the ill produces about £30,000 a year , and the t-i'ccs on j 
liackney cars, drivers’ hcences, pavrubrohers’ licences, andpubhcans’ 
certificates, and fines in the police conits, average about iil6,o00 
Tiie«p two s ums (£46,0003, tosather with a Treasury grant averaging I 
£95,00U a year, maintain tin- force, and pay the commisaioners and | 
superior officers and the four police rnacistrates The pohce are 
inspectors of the hackney camag*.3, whicli number nearly 2000 
Thev carry out the laws atfc-ting the sale of liquor, and the number 
of p'ubhc houses m Dabhn is 1013 A fair notion of the crime 
and offences committed in the city is atlorded by the following 
stati''tics taken from official sources — Xumber of persons arrested , 
;ih70), 42,439 , number convicted either summarily or after trial i 
before a superior juige, 3S,ii30 , of those conTicted 13,346 (8627 
males and 4719 females; nere chaiged with drunkenness, 88 per- 
sons were sentenced to penal servitude (68 fur five yearsl ; and 400 
were sent to jail Quarter sessions are Ledd in the city by the 
recorder; and a commission of oyer and tei miner is held tuice a 
year by two of the superior judges 

Military — A large military force is usually maintamed m the 
city of Dublin which is the headquarters of the military district of 
Dubhn and of the staff of Ireland, consisting of the commander 
of the forces, adjutant-general, and quartermaster-^'eneral The 
troops are accommodated m several barracks, the most extensive of 
which is the Royal Barracks, consisting of five square®, affordiim 
quarters for 10 field officers, 83 officers, 2000 non-cormnissioned 
officers and privates, and 460 horses, together with a hospital tor 
260 patients. liiehmond Rarracks, for infantry, occupies an ele- 
vated lualtiiy situation, on the banks of the Grand Canal, beyond 
Kilmainham, forming a substantial fal^ne, with extensive courts 
and var.l®, covenng altogi tlier an area of 18 ai re-, anil furnishing 
aecommoihtiun foi 76 officers and IduO non-comimssioned oflicers 
and privates, stabling for 25 horses, and a hospital for lUB jvatients 
Portubello bairacks, for cavalry and artiUery, is on the bank of the 
same canal, near Harold’s Cross, and can accommodate 30 officers 
and 520 men , it Las stabling for 540 horses, and a large hospital 
’At Island Bridge, near Kilmainham, there is an extensive artillery 
barrack, and there is another for artillery at the Pigeon House Fort 
in the bay. Besides these, there are barracks for infantry in Great 
Ship Street, near the castle; at Aldborough House, a fine massive 
hnilding erected m 1765 at a cost of £45,000 , and at Beggar’s 
Bush, on the South Circular Road In the Phoenix Park is 
Mackenzie’s Fort and magazine. The magazine is surrounded by a 
dry ditch, and is entered by a drawbridge It is defended by a 
dozen 24 pounders 

Pnor Law . — There are two poor law unions in the eity — North 
and South, governed by two hoaiJs of giiaidians Tlie average 
dady number of paupers in both is 4832, and the annual expendi- 
ture of both £75,250 

liehgion — The follow mg table shows the population of the different 
parishes in 1841, 1851, 1S61, and 1871, and the number of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants of the Episcopal church in each parish 
(when part is mentioned, the rest of the parish is m Dublin 
county). — 
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17,409 
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24,505 
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1,838 
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1,987 
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3,174 
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22,039 

1,148 

19,997 
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4.616 
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15,558 

13,484 

10,191 
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2,937 

16,126 

17,684 

1,042 

18,608 

1,499 

9,404 

1,498 

7,381 

25,986 

24,669 

2,309 
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1,129 

1,899 

300 

1,537 

1,318 

3,949 

2,229 

408 

235 
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3,334 

85 

1,065 

156 

688 

203 

1,9,34 

10,019 
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Besides the above mentioned religious denominations there were 
4517 Piesbytenana, 1823 Methodists, 189 Jews, and 4904 of “aU 
other persu^ions ” The proportion of Catholics to the total popu- 
lation was equal to 7& pei cent. 

Education — The means of education in Dublin are 
ample. The incessant contests between the various religious 
denommations have kad the effect of imparting energy to 
all engaged in teaching. 

Tnnity College, founded by Queen Eh 2 abeth, is the 
greatest foundation in the country. The corporation now 
consists of a provost, 7 senior fellows, 26 junior fellows, 
and 70 scholam Two studentships, one mathematical and 
one classical, have been recently added to the honour list. 
The successM competitor is entitled to XI 00 a year for 
seven years , there are no duties to be fulfilled and no resi- 
dence IS required. A vacancy among the fellows is filled up 
by the provost and a select number of the fellows, after a 
very severe examination for ten days in metaphysics, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, ethics, history, chronology, 1-iatin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. Fellowships are held for life Until 
the year 1840 the fellows were bound to celibacy, but that 
restriction was then removed The scholars are chosen 
from among the undergraduates, after an examination in 
mathematics or Greek and Latin. The pecuniary ad- 
vantages attaching to scholarship lasts for four years. 
Students, after an examination, are admitted as fellow-com- 
moners, pensioners, or sizars ; the last class is limited to 
thirty, and is partially maintained out of the College funds. 
Noblemen, noblemen’s sons, and baronets have the privilege 
of forming a separate order with peculiar advantages, on 
the payment of additional charges The course of general 
instruction extends over four years, the principal studies of 
each year being successively mathematics, logic, natural 
philosophy and astronomy, classics, and ethics ; and four 
commencements are held every year for the purpose of con- 
ferring degrees. A medical school is attached to the uni- 
versity, and also a school of civil engineeiing ; and 
diplomas in surgery and cml engineenng are granted by 
the board on the completion of the jire&cnbed courses. The 
library, which is one of the four scheduled in the Copyright 
Act, consists of about 190,000 printed volumes and 1500 
manuscripts , and the number is increased annually by 
about 2000 volumes, partly purchased and partly obtained 
free under the Act. There are also a botanic garden and a 
museum. The funds of the College, arising from lands and 
the fees of the students, are managed solely by the provost 
and seven senior fellows, who form a board, to which and 
to the Academic Council the whole government of the uni- 
versity, both in its executive and its legislative branches, is 
committed. The buildings, which include a large extent 
of ground, now nearly in the middle of the city, consist of 
one very large and two smaller squares. In these are the 
chapel, the hall for examinations, the museum, the library, 
the dining hall, the printing office, and chambers for the 
fellows and students. Attached to the buildings is a large 
park for the recreation of the students, and a smaller 
enclosure for the provost and fellows The provost’s resi- 
dence and the medical school are apart from the main body 
of the buildings The college observatory is at Dunsink, 
about five mdes north-west of Dublin, it is amply furnished 
with astyonomical instruments. It was endowed by Dr 
Francis Andrews, provost of Tnnity College, was erected in 
1785, and in 1791 was placed by statute under the manage- 
ment of the Royal Astronomer of Ireland, an appointment 
first fiUed by Dr Henry Ussher, and subsequently by Dr 
Brinkley, bishop of Cloyue. The Maguetical Observatory 
of Dublin was erected in the years 1837-8, in the gardens 
attached to Tnnity College, and at the expense of the 
university. A series of observations was begun in 1838, 
and has been continued ever since. The flurnTfll income of 
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Trinity College is set down as about ^65,000 a year. The 
average number of students on the boolm is about 1300. 
By an Act passed in 11? 7 3, known as Fawcett’s Act, all 
tests were abolished, and the prizes and honours of all 
grades hitherto reserved for Protestants of the Established 
Church were thrown open to all. Examinations for women 
are now held under the direction of the College. 

The Queen’s University, founded in 1850, has quarters 
in Dublin Castle ] but the three colleges are in Cork, 
Belfast, and Galway. Dublin has no share m the advan- 
tages of the university, which are considerable. 

The Roman Catholic University derives its entire support 
from voluntary contributions. There is an annual collection 
on a certain Sunday in November, and this realizes about 
£8000. The management is in the hands of the Catholic 
bishops. The medical school in connection with the uni- 
versity has attained great repute in Ireland. 

The Royal College of Science, controlled by the Science 
and Art Department, is conducted by ten professors The 
number of students is seldom greater than 30, amongst 
whom four royal scholarships and nine royal exhibitions 
(value £00 for two and three years respectively) are divided. 
The Parliamentary grant is £6902 per annum. The Royal 
Dublin Society and the Royal Irish Academy are devoted 
to science and art. The one receives £7500 a year, and the 
other £2480. The Royal Hibernian Academy has £300, 
and the National Gallery £2340 a year. The Zoological 
Society, having its gardens in the Phcenix Park, has £500 
a year. 

Schools — In 1871 there vere in the city 3S6 schools — 257 primary 
and 79 superior In attendance at the primary were 19,782 Roman ' 
Catholics, 4602 Episcopalians, and 842 Presbytenans and others , 
in attendance at the superior are 1491 Roman Catholics, 2334 
Protestants, and 566 Presbytenans and others. This gives a general 
total of 29,617. 

The education of all classes in Duhlm is shown in the following 
figures — ^in 1871, 150,581 of seven years and upwards could read 
and write, 24,224 could read hut could not write, and 35,633 
were illiterate. 

Charities. — Duhlm can boast a goodly number of charities There 
are 113 charitable institutions, some for the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, the destitute, the distressed, the unemployed ; some for the 
education of the reduced, and for the sons and dauahters of clergy- 
men ; and some for orphans, for idiots, for convakscent patients. 
The Drummond Institution, for the orphan daughters of soldiers, 
was established in 1864 by a Scotch gentleman named Drum- 
mond, who left £20,000 to found the a^lum. The Ho^ital and 
Free School of King Charles I., commonly called the Blue Coat 
School, was founded 1670. The school builiRngs are very handsome, 
and cost £21,000 The annual income is £4000 a year. The 
education afforded to 120 boys is of a very superior character. Be- 
fore the Irish Parliament Houses were erected the parliament met 
in the school building. Molyneux Asylum for the hlmd, a 
splendid building near the city boundary, affords refuge and 
instruction to 70 females. There are 30 hospitals, of which the 
chief are — ^The Westmoreland Lock, parliamentary grant £2600; 
Steevens, parliamentary grant £1300, donations, &c., £4177; the 
parliamentary grant £600, city grant £750, donations 
£1913; Cork Street Fever, parliamentary grant £2500, donations 
£1293; House of Industry Hospitals (3), parhamentaiy grant £7472, 
donations £693 , Rotondo Lying-in, parliamentary grant, £700, 
city £300, donations £2342 ; doomhe Lying-in, parliamentary grant 
£200, city £260, donations £2167 ; Incurables, parliamentary grant 
£250, city £150, donations £6000; St Mark’s Eye and Ear, paxlia- 
meutery grant £100, city £100, donations £73S. These 11 hospitals 
in 1875 admitted 9645 patients, and reedved from Parliament 
£15, 722, from the city authorities £1 560, from subscriptions £19, 353 
Totd income of all £36, 635. Of tiie houses supported ty voluntary 
contributions the Adelaide (Protestant), the Mater Mismicordias, St 
Vincent’s, and the CSty of Dublin ho^itals are the most important 
Lunatics are maintained in St Patrick’s Hospital, founded in 1746, 
pursuant to tiie will of Dean Swif^ and conducted by governors 
appointed under the charter of incorporation. The Richmond 
Lunatic Asylum, erected near the House of Industry, and placed 
under the care of ofScms appointed by Government, recdves 
patients from a district consisting of the counties of Dublin, Lou^ 
Meath, and Wicklow, each of these contributing towards its 
expenses in proportion to the number of patients sent in. Betides 
these public establishments for the recovery and s^e custody of 
lunatics, there are in the vicmity of Duhliu various private asyluma 
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The prmcipal mstitution for the blind is Simpson’s Hospital, 
founded by a merchant of Dublin The income is npnards of 
£2500 per annum, by which fifty patients aie mamtained in a large 
plain edifice Mtuate in Great Bntain Stieet The apartment can 
accommodate a hundred inmates The Richmond National Institu- 
tion m SackviJle Street was founded in. order to instruct the blind 
in some of the more useful handicraft occupations. The principal 
branches taught are weaving, netting, and basket-making An 
mstitution for the maintenance and education of children born 
deaf and dumb is maintained at C'laiemout, neai Glasnevin 
The plan of the Royal Hospital, for decayed and maimed soldiers, 
was first suggested by the earl of Essex, when lord lienten-ant, 
and earned into effect through the repeated applications of the 
duke of Ormond to Charles II The site chosen for it was that of 
the ancient pnory of Kilmainham, founded by Strongbow' for 
Knights Templars The building, completed in 1684, according 
to a plan of Sir Christopher Wren, is an oblong 306 feet by 288, 
three sides of which are dwelling-rooms, connected by covered 
comdors Tlie fourth contains tlie chapel, the dining hall, and 
the apartments of the master, who is always the commander of 
the forces for the time being The Roman Catholic Chuich has 
charge of a number of special chanties, some of them educational 
and some of them for the relief of suflTering 

Libraries, d:c . — The prmcipal libiary in Dublin, for the number 
and value of its books, is that of Trinity College It is open of 
nght only to graduates of that univeisity, but admission is obtain- 
able by others by special favom It contains about 190,000 
pnnted volumes, and 1500 manusenpts The King’s Tn-na 
Library is next in value The right of reading in it is con- 
fined to the members of the King’s Inns Society,— that is, 
to hamsters, attorneys, and law students. Marsh's Library, 
attached to St Patrick’s Cathedral by the munifleent bequest of 
Primate Marsh, archbishop of Armagh, and incorporated m 1707, 
contains a good collection of theological works, and is open to the 
public ; but, from the very small portion of its funds appropriated 
to purchase, it is very deficient in modem publications It 
possesses some valuable manuscripts The want of a library 
easily accessible, and piovided with the works most in request, 
was attempted to be supplied by a society formed in 1791 (the 
Dublin Library Society), which collected a large number of books 
in a handsome and well-arranged building in D’Olier Street 
Attached to the library is a fine reading-room, well supplied with 
newspapers. The Library of the Royal Dublin Society contains 
upwards of 12,000 volumes It is particularly iich m works on 
botany, and m those relating to Ireland. It has likewise a gallery 
of statuary, in which are casts from the Elgin marbles The 
library, museum, and gallery are open to the public, — in happy 
contravention of the rules, which have been strained m the laudable 
direction of popula r izmg self-instruction. The Royal Irish 
Academy's libr^ is valuable of its kind. It contains many 
ancient manuscripts, and works deahng with science and anti- 
quities. 

Public Buildings . — Dublin bas several noble edifices. 
The first and greatest is the Bank of Ireland, foimerly the 
House of Parliament, which occupies five acres. There 
are three fronts. The principal, towards Oollege Green, a 
colonnade of the Ionic order, formed of a fagade and two 
projecting wings, is much admired for the noble simplicity 
of its elevation. The western front, a portico of four Ionic 
columns, is connected with the other by a colonnade of 
the same order, forming the quadrant of a circle. The 
eastern front, which was the entrance of the House of Lords, 
was, by their special wish, a colonnade of the Corinthian 
order, which the architect found great difficulty in uniting 
with tihe other parts. The apartment for the lords, a fine 
room, is hung with tapestry. That of the commons, having 
been burned in 1792, was reconstructed after a more ele- 
gant design, in the form of a circle surrounded by pillars, 
between which was a gallery for hearers. This fine hall 
was taken down by the bank directors, and converted into 
a square room, now the cash-office. The House of Lords 
rmnams in its original condition, and is but seldom used. 

Tnnity College is in itself a source of legitimate pride 
to the city. The front is plain and massive. The inner 
courts are large and weE proportioned. On deleft is the 
examination hall, containing full length portraits of the 
queen founder, of Molyne-^ of Edmund Buike, Bishop 
Berkeley, and other celebrities. On the ri^t stand the 
chapel and the dining haM, ride by ride, the former having 
a very handsome interior, and the latter having portraits of 
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Grattan, Flood, Yelverton, Lord Ross, Lord Kilvarden, 
and other famous Irishmen. In the centre of the court 
stands a heautifid campanile. The library contain a 
gallery 210 feet in length, 41 in breadth, and 40 in height. 
There are also new buildings in the inner court, m character 
with the general splendour of the place The provost’s 
house close by is one of the finest in the city. 

Dublin Castle presents a rather motley appearance. The 
greater portion of it is dingy, being built of brick , but the 
chapel and tower are very handsome The castle stands on 
ten acres, hut the apartments are smah, with the exception 
of St Patrick’s Hall, which is used on the occasion of invest- 
ing kmghts of the order of St Patrick. 

The cnstom-houseis considered one of the chief ornaments 
of the city. It was erected at a cost of about .£400,000, 
and opened in 1791. It stands on the north side of the 
river below Carlisle Bridge, and presents four fronts, three 
of which may be seen to advantage. The south front, facing 
the river, 375 feet in length, is built of Portland stone, 
finished in the Doric order, with an entablature and bold 
projeeiing cornice. The other three fronts are composed of 
granite, and from the centre rises a dome to the height of 
125 feet, surmounted by a figure of Hope. 

The Four Courts, in which the superior courts are held, 
stands on the site of the ancient Donodnican monastery of 
St Saviour, on King’s Inn Quay. It is an extensive and 
imposing structure, erected between the years 1786 and 
1800, at a cost of £200,000. 

The city hah, formerly the royal exchange, is a handsome 
building. It is in possession of the corporation, and is used 
for municipal purposes. The centre haU contains statues 
of George HI., of Grattan by Chantrey (a superb work), of 
O’Connell by Hogan, of Lucas, and of Drummond. 

The post-office stands in Sackville Street, It is built of 
granite, and m about 120 feet high, 226 in length, and 150 in 
deptL The centre of the front consists of a boldly project- 
ing portico of six fluted Ionic columns, supporting an 
entablature and comice , on the apex is a figure of Hibernia, 
and Mercury and Fidelity at tbe sides. The first stone 
was laid in 1815, and the cost of the pile was £50,000. 

Churches . — St Patrick’s Cathedral, a noble edifice, was 
restored by the late Sir Benjamin L. Guinness, Bart., at a 
cost of £130,000, Christ Church Cathedral is now in 
course of restoration by Mr Henry Eoe, and the estimated 
cost is much over £100,000 ; Mr Eoe has also presented 
a synod house to the Church of Ireland at a cost of 
£27,000 ; the late Mr Fmdlater gave the Presbyterian 
body a beautiful church which he erected at a cost of 
£16,000 j the Koraan Catholics have raised about 16 mag- 
nificent edifices in the last twenty years; most of the 
Protestant parish churches have been either rebuilt or re- 
stored ; the IJnitanans have two houses, one of them of 
noble aspect; and the Methodists, the Moravians, the 
Friends, the Baptists, and the Jews have all provided 
themselves with suitable places of worship. There are no 
leas than 93 churches of all denominations and a syna- 
gogue in Dublin, and at least 70 of these are beautiful 
modern buildings. 

The two cathedral churches of St Patrick and Christ 
Church are superior to aU other edifi.ces m character and 
interest. The foundation of Christ Church, the older build- 
ing of the two, IS attributed to the Danes in 1038 , but 
it dates its elevation to a deanery and chapter from 1541. 
The entire length of the nave and choir is 260 feet, that of the 
transept 110 feet, and the extreme breadth of either 80 feet. 
Christ Church does not contain many monuments. Among 
the most interesting is that of Stronghow, the invader of Ire- 
land, whose tomb was long tbe place at which the tenants of 
the church lands were accustomed to pay their rents. The 
monument was injured by the fall of one of the cathedral 
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walls ; but it was afterwards repaired, and is still to be seen 
in good preservation, with a smaller tomb by its side, sup- 
posed to be that of Strongbow’s son, who was killed by ins 
father. Synods were occasionally held in this church, and 
parhaments also, before the Commons’ HaU was destroyed 
in 1566 by the accidental explosion of 144 barrels of gun- 
powder in a neighbouring street. Here also the impostor 
Lamhert Simnel was crowned. 

The cathedral of St Patrick was founded in 1190 by 
John Gomyn, archbishop of Dubhn. It was burnt about 
a hundred years after its first erection, but was again raised 
from its rums in increased splendour At the Reformation 
it was dissolved, and the building was used for some 
of the purposes of the courts of justice. Edward VI. con- 
templated its change into a university, but the project was 
defeated and a university established elsewhere. In the 
' succeeding reign of Mary, St Patrick’s Cathedral was 
restored to its primary destmation. The installations of 
the knights of St Patrick, the first of which took place in 
1783, were origmaUy held here This cathedral contains 
the monuments of several Ulustrious persons, among which 
the most celebrated are those of Dean Swift ; of Mrs Hester 
Johnson, immortalized under the name of “ Stella ; ” of 
Archbishop Marsh ; of the first earl of Cork ; and of Duke 
Schomberg, who fell at the battle of the Boyne. The 
tablet over Schomberg’s grave contains what Lord Macaulay 
calls a “furious libel.” In the cathedral may be seen the 
chain baU which kiUed St Ruth at the battle of Aughrim, 
and the spurs which he wore when shot. A fine statue of 
Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, Bart., the restorer of the 
cathedral, stands in the aisle. 

The Roman Cathohc churches are for the most part old 
and in poor locahties. 'The new churches are, however, of 
greater proportions and of considerable beauty The prin- 
cipal is the church of the Augustinians in Ihomas Street. 
This is perhaps the loftiest building in the city. The pro- 
cathedral in Marlborough Street is a building of great 
dimensions, highly ornamented internally m the Grecian 
style, and having a fine Doric portico forming the principal 
front. The building was commenced in 1816, at an 
estimated cost of £52,000. St Paul’s, on Arran Quay, is 
an elegant building m the Ionic style. The church of St 
Francis Xavier was erected at a cost of £18,000, from a 
Roman Ionic design. 

Places of Ammemmt, <&c. — Dubhn has a winter palace, 
on the plan of the London Crystal Palace. The scheme 
advancing pubhc entertainment failed, and Sir Arthur 
Guinness, Bart,, purchased it from the shareholders for 
£13,000. It is used now for various purposes. There 
are three theatres — the Royal (second in size only to Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden), the Gaiety, and the Queen’s 
Theatre, There are two or three musical societies, which 
are supported by the middle classes; but very little 
music of a superior character is afforded to the citizens at 
large 

The Phoenix; Park, just touching the north-west boundary, 
IS seven miles in circumference, and includes an area of 
1769 acres. The park is in itself beautiful, and the near- 
ness of the Dubhn and Wicklow mountains adds greatly to 
its attractions. The Viceregal Lodge and the Chief 
Secretary’s Lodge are the only buildings mside the gates. 
They have little pretension beyond their size. 

Monuments . — There are nine of Foley’s best statues in 
Dublin — ^the Prince Consort, Grattan, Burke, Goldsmith, 
Gumness, Stokes, Corrigan, and Lord Carlisle; and that 
to O’Connell may be added. Three of the Georges have 
memorials , Wellington’s monument stands in the Phoenix 
Park, an obelisk 200 feet high, bearing on the sides the 
names of his victories, and scenes in relief from the greater 
battles on the pedestal. There are statues to King Wilham, 
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to )Siaitli O’Brien, to Lord Eglinton, to 'Wiliiam Dargan, 
to Nelson (already noticed), and to Thomas Moore. 

Commerce . — ^Dublin has little of the bnstle which should 
mark so large a city, and as a matter of fact Belfast is said 
to transact a greater general trade. There is, too, a spirit 
of foolish pride which seeks to disown trade; and the 
tendency to he poor and genteel m the ciril service, at the 
bar, in the constabular}*, in the army, in professional life, 
rather than prosperous in business, is one of the most 
unfortunate and strongly marked characteristics of Dubhn 
society That this is attributable to the lingermg yet 
potent influence of an unhappy past is held by some ; while 
others attribute the weakness to the viceregal office and 
the effects of a sham court. About the time of the 
Eevolution, the woollen trade flourished in Dublin, and 
the produce attained a great celebrity The cheapness 
of labour attracted capitalists, who started extensive 
factories in that quarter of the town known even now as 
the Liberties. This quarter was inhabited altogether by 
workers in wool, and, as the city was small, the aristocracy 
lived close by in noble mansions winch are now miserable 
memorials of past prosperity. About 1700 the English 
legislature prevailed on William m. to assent to laws which 
directly crushed the Irish trade. AU exportation except 
to England was peremptorily forbidden, and the wooUen 
manufacture soon decayed. But even 100 years ago there 
were 5000 persons at work in the looms of the Liberties, 
where now there are not a score. About 1715 Parliament 
favoured die manufacture of linen, and the Linen HaU, 
now an empty wreck, was built. The cotton trade was 
soon after introduced ; and silk manufacture was begun by 
the Huguenots, who had settled m Dublin in considerable 
numbers after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Acts 
favourable to these enterprises were passed, and they 
flourished apace But the old jealousy arose in the reign 
of George L, and in the reign of George III. an Act was 
passed which tended directly to the ruin of the manufac- 
ture. The linen trade shared the same fate. Commerce 
has increased during the past few generations; but 
Dublin produces nothing for exportation save whisky 
and porter. The whisky trade has been greatly extended. 
Of the 22 distillers and 43 rectifiers in j&elaud, the priu- 
cipal are in Dublin ; the three houses of Jameson and Roe 
and Power may be specially mentioned. In 1874, when 
the duty was at 10s. per gallon, £322,950 was received by 
the customs. The porter trade is also very large The 
exports in 1875 were 361,465 hogsheads. 

The docks in the river have been improved consider- 
ably within the last quarter of a century. The nver 
has been deepened, wharves have been built, new docks 
have been constructed; and a basin now almost com- 
pleted, at a cost of £276,000, will add greatly to the 
accommodation. The two great lines of railway, the 
Midland and the Great Southern, have extended their ways 
to the river’s edge, so that traffic is much easier and swifter 
between the provinces and the boats for England than in 
former times. In 1876, 544 British and foreign vessels 
entered, and 213 cleared the port of Dublin; while 6850 
vessels engaged in the coasting trade entered. Tffie customs 
dues recdv^ in the same year amounted to £1,030,000; 
these -have remained almost stationary for ten years. 

The total value of aU exported articles from Dublin 
in 1875 was £44,167 ; while the exports from Bdfast 
were valued at £253,340. The exports of gram from the 
city need not be set down, inasmuiffi as they are intended 
for other parts of Ireland, and are sent by water. In the 
following returns for 1868 and 1875, a very remarkable 
decline in the exports of provisions will be observed, 
while the exportation of live stock has renamed pretty 
stationary : — 
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Butter, firkins 

Bauon, bales, and boxes . 

1&6S. 

245,419 

1876 

25,481 

2,893 

1,016 

Hams, hogsheads, &c. . 

976 

175 

Beef, do 

2,174 

1,540 

Pork, barrels 

4,265 

914 

Lard, do 

9,542 

1,940 

Cattle 

. . 191,981 

192,055 

Sheep 

166,307 

313,000 

Calves .... 

1,606 

1,665 

Pigs 

210,263 

138,046 


The exports in wool and m horses have declined in recent 
years. 

Ststory. — The early history of Dublin is, like the early history of 
Ireland genemlly, made up chiefly of legends. It is recoided 
that the inhabitants of Lemster were defeated by the people of 
Dubhn in the year 291 ; but what so hare a fact can signify is 
not easy to discover Christianity was introduced by St Patnrk:, 
about 450 "We may pass on to the 9th century, when we find the 
Danes attacking Dublin and takmg it When Tor-Magnus, the 
Danish, king, ..'as slam by Malachy the kmg of Iieland, the Danes 
were swept at of Dublin by the Insh fiom Meath. Then the 
Danes regained their power, and the contests were incessant un il, in 
1014, Brian Boroihme, king of Munster, attacked, the enemy and 
fought thehattle of Clontart, in which he and his son and 11, 000 of 
his foUowera fell. The Insh, however, won the battle, but the 
Danes le-oocupied the city and held footing m Ireland until 1170. 
Then came the Anglo-Hormans In 1172 Henry IT landed at 
Waterford, and came to Dubhn and held his court there in a 
pavilion of wicker-work made “ after the country manner,” wheic 
the lush chiefs were entertained with great pomp, and alliances 
entered into with them, — “ the plenty of the English table and the 
goodly courtesy of the attendants ” having done much to reconcile 
them to their new allies. Previous to his departure for England, 
Henry bestowed the govemmeul on Hugh de Lacy, having granted 
by charter “to his subjects of Bristol his city of Dubhn to inhabit, 
and to hold of hi m and his hens for ever, with all the liberties and 
free customs which his subjects of Bristol then enjoyed at Bristol 
and through ali England ” In 1177 Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, 
and the chief leader of the Anglo -ITonnan forces, died in Dubhn of 
a mortification in one of his feet, and was buried in Christ Church 
Cathedral, wheie his monument still remains well preserved. A 
fresh charter was granted in 1207 by Bung John to the inhabitants 
of Dublin, who had not yet made their peace with the neighbour- 
hood, hut, like the settlers in other towns, were at constant feud 
with the native Irish ; so that two years after the date of tins chaiier, 
whilst the citizens of Dublin were celebrating Easter at Oullens- 
wood, they were U upon by the Irish of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and SOO of -hemldlled. The scene of slaughter is stul called 
the Bloody Fields, and Easter Monday denominated Black Monday, 
On each succeeding anniversary of that day, with ihe desire unfor- 
tunately so prevalent of perpetuating a feud, the citizens marched 
out to CuUenswood with banners disj^ayed — “ a terror to the nativi 
Irish.” In 1216 Mama Chaxta, a copy of which is to be found m 
the Eed Book of the Exchequer, was granted to the Irish by Henry 
III In 1217 the fee farm of the city was granted to the citizens 
at a rent of 200 mai s per annum , and about this period many 
monastic buildings wc.e founded In 1227 the same monarch con- 
firmed the charter of John fixing the city boundaries and the 
jurisdiction of its magistrates 

During the invasion of Ireland by Edward Bruce, who landed at 
Caxrickfergus with 6000 men, in ihe commencement of the reign 
of Edward II. , some of the suburbs were burnt to prevent them 
from falling into his hand. The inroad of Bruce had heea coun- 
tenanced by the native Irish ecclesiastics, whose sentiments were 
recorded in a statement addressed to Pope John AXIL Some 
notion of tile defence made against Bruce’s invasion may be gamed 
from the fact that the chnrahes were tom down to supply stones 
for the bmlding of the city walls, Bruce had seized Greencastle 
on his march ; hut the natives re-took the town, and brought to 
Dublin the governor who had yielded to Bruce. He was starved 
to death. 

Bichard II erected Dubhn into a marqmsate in favour of Robert 
de Vere, whom he also created duke of Ireland. The same 
monarch entered Duhhn in 1394 with 30,000 bowmen and 4000 
cavalry, bringing with him the crown jewels ; but after holdmg 
a parli^ent and making much courtly display before the native 
chieftains, on several of whom he conferred knighthood, he 
returned to England Five years later, enriched with the ^oils of 
his uncle, John of Glaimt, Richard returned to Irdand, lantog at 
'Waterford, whence he marched through the counties of Eilkeuny 
and 'Wicklow, and subsequently amved in Dublin, where he 
remained a fortnight, sumptuously entertained by the provost, as 
tihe chief magistrate of the city was then called, till intelhgenee 
of tiie invasion of his kmgdom by Bolmgbroke recallel him to 
England 
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lu 1534 Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, lietter kaown as Silken Thomas 
(so called because of a fantastic fnnge uorn m the helmet of his 
folloffprs), a joungman. of rash courage and good abilities, son of 
the Lord Deputy ^Idare, believing his father, ivho vrsxa impnsoned 
in the Tower of London, to have been beheaded, organized a 
rebellion against the English Government, and marched with his 
followers from the mansion of the e.uL of Kildare in Thomas 
Court, through Dame's Gate to St Marj’s Abbey, where, in the 
council chamher, he jjroclaimed him=^ If a rebel On his appear- 
ing before the -vrall Wjth a powerful force, the citizens were induced 
through fear to give ailmiasion to a detachment of his troops to be- 
siege the castle , but, on hearing that he had met with a reverse in 
another quarter, they suddenly closed their gates and detained 
his men as pnsoners He then attacked the city itself , hut, find- 
ing it too stiong to be seized by a co 2 ip de mam, he raised the siege 
on condition ot having his captured soldiers exchanged for the 
cliddreu of some of the principal citizens who had fallen mto his 
hands, Aftei much vicissitude of fortune, Lord Thomas and others 
concerned in this rebelhon were executed at Tjhurn in 1536 

At the breaking out of the cinl war m 1641, a conspiracy of the 
Insh septs, under the direction of Koger Mooie, to seize Dnblin 
Castle, was disclosed by one Owen Connolly on the eve of the day 
on which the attempt was to have been made and the city was thus 
preserv’cd for the king’s piaitj' , but the Irish wuthout commenced 
an indiscriminate extermination of the Protestant population 
In 1646 Dublin was besieged, hut without success, by the Insh 
army of 16,000 foot and 1600 horse, under the ^Janee of the 
Pope's nuncio Hinuccini and others, banded together “ to restore 
and establisli in Ireland the exercise of the Homan Catholic 
religion.” The city had been put in an efficient state of defence by 
the marquis of Ormond, then lord-heutenant , but m the following 
year, to prevent it falling mto the hands of the Insh, he sur- 
rendered it on conditions to Colonel Jones, commander of the 
Parliamentary forces. In 1649 Ormond was totally defeated at 
the battle of Baggotrath, near Old Kathmines, in an attempt to 
recover possession. The same year Cromwell landed in Dublm, as 
commander-in-chief under the Parliament, nuth 9000 foot and 4000 
horse, and proceeded thence on his career of conquest 

"Vnien James II. landed in Ireland in 1689, to assert his right 
to the Bntish throne, he held a parliament in Dublm, which passed 
acts of attainder against upwards of 8000 Protestants. The 
governor of the citf. Colonel Luttrell, at the same time issued a 
proclamation ordering all Protestants not housekeepers, excepting 
those following some trade, to depart from the city within 24 hours, 
under pain of death or imprisonment, and restrictmg those who 
were allowed to remain in vanous ways In the hope of relieving 
his financial difficulties, the kmg erected a mint, where money was 
corned of the “worst kind of old brass, guus, and the lefuse of 
metals, melted down together," of the nommal value of £1,586,800, 
wuth w^ch his troops were paid, and tradesmen were compelled to 
receive it under penalty of being hanged in case of refusal. Under 
these regulations the entire coinage was put into circulation After 
his defeat at the battle of the Boyne, James returned, to Dublin, 
hut left It agam before daybreak the next day ; and 'Wilham HI. 
advancing by slow marches, on his arrival encamped at Finglas, 
with upwards of 30,000 men, and the followmg day proceeded m. 
state to St Patrick’s Cathedral to retum thanks for ^ victory 

In 1783 a convention of delegates from all the volunteer corps 
in Ireland assembled in Dublin for the purpose of procuring a 
reform in parli^ent , but the House of Commons refused to enter- 
tain the proposition, and the convention separated without coining to 
any practice result In ilay 1798 the breaking out of a conspiracy 
planned by the United Insbmen to seize the city was prevented by 
the capture of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, son of the duke of Leinster 
and husband of the celebrated “Pamela." Lord Edward died in 
prison of the wounds received m the encounter which preceded his 
capture 

In 1800 the Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland was 
passed in both parliaments, and on the 1st January followmg the 
imperial standard of the United Kingdom was hoisted on Dublin 
Castle. 

In 1803 an insurrection, headed by Eobert Emmett, a young 
barrister of much promise, broke out, but was immediately quelled, 
with the loss of some hvea in the tumnlt, and the death of its 
leaders on the scaffold. In 1848 William Smith O’Brien, M P. 
for Limerick, raised a rebellion in Tipperary, and the lower 
classes m Dublin were greatly agitated Owing, however, to 
timeous and judicious disposition of the military and pohee forces 
the city was saved fiom much bloodshed In 1867 the most 
senous of modem conspiracies, that known as the Fenian organiza- 
tion, came to hght The reality of it was proved by a ship being 
found laden with grapowdei in the Liverpool docks, and another with 
£5000 and 2000 pike heads in Dublm. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended at one sitting by both Houses of Parliament and 
about 960 anests were made in Dublin m a few hours Dublin 
castle was fortified , and the citizens lived m a state of terror for 
several weeks together 
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Thom’s Insh Almanac, Leivis’s Topogmphicnl Dictionary , 
D’Alton’s History of the Co. Dublin . Gilbeit’s Eistoi y of the City of 
Dublin, 3 vols 1854-59 j History of the City of DiMvn, by Kev 
J. Whitelaw and Eev E. Walsh, 2 vols. 4to. Lond. 1818 (E. T. L ) 

DUBNO, a town in European Russia, at the head of a 
department in the government of Volhynia, 154 miles west 
of Zhitomir, in 50° 25' If. lat. and 25° 44' E. long 
Occupymg a peninsula formed by the River Ivka, it is 
almost suirounded by water and marsh , and in its eastern 
comer it is defended by a somewhat dilapidated citadel 
separated by dry ditches from the rest of the town. It 
also possesses five Greek churches, of which two — the 
Transfiguration and the Exaltation of the Holy Rood — were 
formerly monasteries; it has also a Roman Catholic church 
and convent, a Jewish synagogue, a hospital for poor Jews, 

; and various other Jewish institutions. Beer, mead, tobacco, 

I hncks, and leather are all manufactured in the town ; but 
a large number of the inhabitants, who are mainly of Jewish 
blood, obtain their living in other places, 

Duhno IS first mentioned m the chromclesmider the name ofDnben 
in 1100, when it formed one of the towns offered to David of Vladi- 
mir in compensation for the loss of his pnncipality In 1498 it re- 
ceived a charter from, the gland duke of Lithuania, which was after- 
wards changed about 1607 for the Magdeburg rights. The Tatars, 
against whose attacks it had been fortified m the beginning of the 
century, laid waste the neighbourhood in 1577, hut were gallantly 
lepulsed from the town Iw Yannsh of Ostrog. In 1793 it passed 
into the possession of the Liubomir family, to whom the most of the 
ground-rent IS still due , in 1795 it was incorporated with Eussia, 
and m 1796 it received its present rank. Population, 7600. 

DTJBOEKA, a burgh in European Russia, m the 
government of Saratoff, about 32^ miles to the H H.W. 
of Tsaritzm, on the right bank of the Volga, near its 
reception of the nver Duhofka, and on the post-road to 
Astrakhan. "With the exception of about 200, all its 
houses are built of wood ; but among its public buddings 
it numbers four Greek churches, a prison, a large public 
school, and a hospital capable of containing several hundred 
patients. Besides leather, fcadow, soap, and tobacco, its 
inhabitants manufacture mustard on a large scale, obtaining 
the seed partly from their own fields and partly from other 
districts. They had formerly a very extensive share in the 
transport trade between the Volga and the Don, which was 
largely carried on by means of oxen, and supported a 
number of auxiliary crafts , but the opening of the railway 
about 1860 struck a sudden and fatal blow at the whole 
traffic A great fair, lasting for a whole month, is held in 
the town every year, and produces a circulation of about 
1,000,000 rubles, or upwards of £141,000. Dubofka, 
already m existence at an earlier date, was colonized by 
Cossacks in 1743, and became their chief settlement on the 
Volga, the residence of their ataman, and the seat of their 
militaiy chanceiy. In 1770 it was fortified with wooden 
ramparts by Falk Having given its support to the maur- 
rection of Pugacheff, it was punished by the removal of 
517 of its inhabitants to the Caucasus, where they formed 
a separate ■polk^ or regiment Their place was supplied by 
immigrants from the neighbouring governments and the 
country of the Little Russians, who were soon led by the 
advantages of their position to devote themselves exclusively 
to trade. Population in 1873, 12,737. 

DXJBOIS, Guillaume (1656-1723), cardinal, arch- 
bishop of Cambray, and first mmister of Erance, was born 
at Bnves-la-Gaillarde, in Limousin, September 6, 1656. 
He was the son of an apothecary, and at twelve years of 
age was sent to Paris to study m the college of St Michael, 
where he at the same time served in the household of the 
principal. He then engaged himself aa a private tutor, 
and at length was appomted preceptor to the young duke 
of Chartres, afterwards the regent duke of Orleans. 
Astute, ambitious, and unrestrained by conscience, Dubois 
mgratiated himself with his pupil, and, while he gave him 
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formal school lesscos, at the same time pandered to his 
evil passions, and encouraged him in their indulgence. He 
gained the favour of Louis XIV. by bringing about the 
marriage of his pupil with Mademoiselle de Blois, a natural 
but legitimated daughter of the king ; and for this service 
he was rewarded with the gift of the abbey of St Just in 
Picardy. He was present with his pupil at the battle of 
Steinkirb, and “faced fixe,” says Marshal Luxembourg, 
“like a grenadier.” Sent to join the Prench embassy in 
London, he made himself so active that by the request of 
the ambassador he was recalled. When the duke of 
Orleans became regent (1715), Dubois, who had for some 
years acted as his secretary, was made councillor of state, 
and the chief power passed gradually into his hands His 
ambition grew with what it fed on. To counteract the 
intrigues of Oardinal Alberoni, first minister of Spam, he 
suggested an aUiance with England, and succeeded m 
negotiatmg the Triple Alliance (1717). He was now made 
minister of foreign affairs. But he coveted the chief 
dignities of the church no less than political offices ; and 
he impudently prayed the regent to give him the arch- 
bishopric of Gambray, the richest in France. His 
demand was supported by George I., and the regent 
yielded. In one day all the usual orders were conferred 
on him, and even the great preacher Massillon consented 
to take part in the ceremonies. His next aim was the 
cardinalate, and, after long opposition on the part of the 
Pope, Clement XL, the red hat was given to him by 
Innocent XIII. (1721). In the following year he was 
named first minister of Prance (August). He was soon 
after received at the French Academy ; and, to the disgrace 
of the French clergy, he was named president of their 
assembly. While the projects of Law were bringmg financial 
rum upon the kingdom, Dubois was accumulating from 
various sources an immense private fortune. In addition 
to Ms see he possessed the revenues of seven abbeys. He 
was, however, a prey to the most terrible pains of body and 
agony of mind. His health was ruined by his debaucheries, 
and a surgical operation became necessary. This was 
almost immediately followed by his death, at Versailles, 
August 10, 1723. EKs portrait was thus drawn by the 
duke of St Simon : — ■“ He was a httle, pitiful, wizened, 
herring-gutted man, in a flaxen wig, with a weasel’s face, 
brightened by some intellect. Ail the vices — perfidy, 
avarice, debauchery, ambition, flattery — ^fought within him 
for the mastery. He was so consummate a liar that, when 
taken m the fact, he could brazenly deny it. Even Ms wit 
and knowledge of the world were spoiled, and his aflbcted 
gaiety was touched with sadness, by the odour of falsehood 
which escaped through every pore of Ms body.” In 1789 
appeared Vie privie du Cardmal Dubois, attributed to one 
of Ms secretaries, and in 1815 his Memmres secrets et cor- 
respoTidance inMite, edited by L de Sevelinges. 

DUBOS, JEAisr Baptiste (1670-1742), an eminent 
French author, was bom at Beauvais m December 1670. 
After studying for the church he renounced theology for the 
study of public law and politics. He was employed by M. 
de Torcy, m i ni ster of foreign affairs, and by the regent and 
Cardinal Dubois in several secret missions, in wHch he 
acquitted Mmself with great success. He was rewarded 
with a pension and several benefices. Having obtained 
these, he retired from political life, and devoted himself to 
history and literature. He gained such distinction as an 
author that in 1720 he was elected a member of the Frendh 
Academy, of which, in 1722, he wqb appointed perpetual 
secretary in the room of M. Dader. He died at Paris on 
the 23d of March 1742, at the age of seventy-two, repeat- 
ing as he expired the well-known remark of an anmfsnt., 
“ Death is a law, not a punishment.” HHs first work was 
DSistoire des qucdre Gordims jprotme et ^ktsireepar des 
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Mednilles (Pans, 1695, 12mo), which, in sjjite of its 
ingenuity, ffid not succeed in altering the common opinion, 
wMch oidy admits three emperors of this nfimo About the 
commencement of the war of 1701, bemg charged with 
different negotiations both in Holland and in England, with 
the design to engage these powers if possible to adopt a 
pacific hne of pohcy, he, in order to promote the objects 
of his mission, pubhshed a work entitled Les Intents 
de VAngleterre mal entendus dans la Guerre prhente, 
Amsterdam, 1703, 12mo. But as this work contained 
indiscreet disclosures, of wMch the enemy took advantage, 
and predictions which were not fulfilled, a wag took occasion 
to remark that the title ought to be read thus : Les 
Inth-ets de VAngleterre mal entendus par VAbhe Duhos. It 
is remarkable as containing a distinct prophecy of the revolt 
of the American colonies from Great Britain. Hm next 
work was DHistoire de la Ligue de Camhrag (Paris, 1709, 
1< 28, and 1785, 2 vols. 12mo), a full, clear, and interesting 
Mstory, which obtamed the commendation of Voltaire. In 
1734 he published Ms Histovre Critique de I'itahhssement de 
la Monarchie Fran^aise dans les Guides, 3 vols. 4to, — a 
work the object of wMch was to prove that the Franks had 
entered Gaul, not as conquerors, but at the request of 
the nation, which, accordmg to him, had called them in to 
govern it. But this s;^tem, though unfolded with a degree 
of skill and ability which at first procured it many zealous 
partisans, was victoriously refuted by Montesquieu at the 
end of the thirtieth book of the JSsprif des Lois. His 
Blflexions critiques sur la Po'em et sur la Peinture, 
published for the first time in 1719, 2 vols. 12mo, but 
often reprinted in three volumes, constitute one of the 
works m which the theory of the arts is explained with the 
utmost sagacity and discriniination Like his history of 
the League of Gambray, it was highly praised by Voltaire. 
The work was rendered more remarkable by the fact that 
its author had no practical acquaintance with any one of 
the arts whose principles he discussed. Besides the works 
above enumerated, a manifesto of Maximilian, elector of 
Bavaria,^ against the emperor Leopold, relative to the suc- 
cession in Spain, has been attnbuted to Duhos, cMefly, 
it appears, from the excellence of the style, 

DUBOSSAEI, or Hovib Dubossajri, a town of European 
Eussia, in the government of Kherson, on the left bant of 
the Dniester, 101 miles from Odessa, in 47“ 16' N. lat. 
and 29° 9' E. long. It occupies a picturesque position, is 
surrounded by fertile fields and gardens, has two churches, 
a synagogue, and a pubhc hospital, and contains from 7000 
to 8000 inhabitants — ^hloldavians, Malo-Eussians, and 
Jews — who are mamly dependent on the trade in the local 
wme and tobacco, though they also deal in timber, cattle, 
and grain. Dubossari was founded in keeping with the 
terms of the Eussian peace of 1790, and received the 
epithet Novie, or New, to distinguish it from the old town 
of Dubossar (Tombasari, or Tymbashari), on the right bank 
of the Dniester, in Bessarabia, wMch had been of consider- 
able importance under the Tatar domination, 

DUBEOVNA, a town of European Eussia, in the 
government of Mogileff, 11 miles east of Orsha, on the 
highway to Smolensk, in 54“ 34' N. lat. and 30° 41' 9” E. 
long. Its wooden houses are ranged for the most part 
along the left bank of the Dnieper, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the two streams Dubrovenka and Svinka; and 
among its public buildings are six orthodox churches, a 
Eoman Oa^olic chapel, a synagogue, a hnspitit], and a 
Jewish high school supported by Govemmeiit. town 
is mentioned at a pretty early date, and frequently appears 
in the history of the 16th. ’century. ,In 1514 it requested 
to be received into allegiance by Vasili Ivanovitch of 
Mc«cow; but after Ids def, eat near Orsha it returned to 
Ijatknania. In 1536 i;t ,was burned by Vasili Shuiski} 
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and in 1562, 1563, and 1580 it suffered a similar fate. 
The population, which is predominantly Jewish, amounts 
to 7600. 

DUBUQUE, a city of the United States, capital of a 
county of the same name in Iowa, situated on the right 
hank of the Mississippi, 155 moles west of Chicago. The 
business portion occupies a terrace at no great height above 
the river, and the rest of the city is picturesquely arranged 
on the bluffs behind. Several of its fouiteen churches, 
besides a so-called cathedral, are edifices of considerable 
pretensions ; and the buildmg erected by the United States 
for the custom-house, post-office, and other Govemnient 
purposes is constructed of marble. The principal educa- 
tional institutions are the high school and a theological 
seminary for German Presbyterians. As a port of delivery, 
a railway junction, and the centre of the lead region of 
Iowa, Dubuque has an extensive and varied trade, and 
engage in a large number of manufacturing industries ; of 
lead alone it exports from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 B) 
annually. The name of the city is derived from a French 
Canadian, who received permission from the Spanish 
Government to carry on mming in the vicinity, and settled 
on the spot in 1788. The first real settlement was in 
1833, incorporation as a town was obtained in 1837, and a 
city charter in 1840. Population in 1850, 3108 ; in 1873, 
22,151. 

DUCANGE, Chieles Dotbesxe, SEIG^^:TJB (1610- 
1638), a most learned historical and philological writer, was 
bom at Amiens, December 18, 1610. His father, who was 
royal provost of Beauquesne, sent him at an early age to 
the Jesuits’ College in Amiens, where he soon distingui^ed 
himself. Having completed the usual course at this 
seminary, he applied himself to the study of law at Orleans, 
and afterwards went to Paris, where he was received as 
advocate before the parliament in August 1631. Meetmg 
with little success as a barrister, he returned to his native 
district, where he applied himself to the study of history. 
After the death of hs father, Dueange married at Amiens, 
on 19th July 1638, Catherine Du Bois, daughter of a 
treasurer of France; and, in 1647, he purchased the office 
of Jus father-iu-Iaw, the duties of which m no degree inter- 
fered with the great hterary works in which he had engaged. 
The plague, which in 1668 desolated Amiens, forced him 
to leave that city. He established himself at Pans, where 
he continued to reside until his death, which occurred on 
the 23d October 1688. In the archives of Paris he was 
enabled to consult charters, diplomas, titles, manuscripts, 
and a multitude of printed documents, which were not to 
he met with elsewhere. His industry was exemplary and 
unremitting ; and the number of his literary works would 
be incredible, if the originals, all written m his own hand, 
were not still extant. He was distinguished above nearly 
aU the writers of his time by his linguistic acquirements, 
his accurate and varied knowledge, and ius cntical sagacity. 
Of Ms numerous published works noted below the most im- 
portant are the Glossarium, cid Scnptores medice et infimoe 
LaHmiatis and his Glossarium ad Scriptores medice et infimoe 
Grcedtatis, which axe indispensable aids to -the student of 
the history and literature of the Middle Ages, To the three 
volumes of Ducange’s Latin glossary three supplementary 
volumes were added by the Benedictines of St Maur{1733), 
and a further addition of four volumes was made by 
Carpentier, a Benedictine, in 1766. The edition published 
at Paris in that year accordingly consisted of ten volumes. 

edition hy G. A. L. Henschel (8 vols , Paris, 1840-46) 
indudes those supplements and further additions by the 
editor, 

Duca^e publialied the following works ’—I. Histoire de I’Em- 
pire dft' Oonitaaitinople sous les Empereurs Frangois, Pans, 1657, 
folio, 2. Trait4 Historiqne du Chef de S. J ean-Baptiste. Pans, 


1666, 4to. 3 Histoire de S. Loms, Eoi de Prance, 6cnte par Jean, 
sire de Joinviile Pans, 1668, folio. 4. Joamus Cmnami Histo- 
riamm de rebus gestis a Joanne et Mauuele Comnenis libri VI , 
Grsece et Latine, cum Notis histoncis et philologicis. Pans, 1670, 
folio. 5, Memoire sur le projet d’un nouveau Eecueil des Histo- 
nens de France, avec le plan general de ce Eecueil, inserted in the 
Bibhothegue Sistonqua de la France, by Pfere belong 6. Glossa- 
num ad Scnptores mediie et infimse Latinitatis. Paris, 1678, 3 
vols foL 7. Lettre du Sieur N , Conseiller du Eoi, h son ami M. 
Ant "Wion d’Herouval, au sujet des Libelles qui de temps en temps 
se publient en Flaudres centre les EE PP. Henschenms et Pape- 
broch, Jtsuites Paris, 1682, 4to 8 Histona Byzantma duplici 
Commentano lUnstrata Pans, 1680, fol. 9, Joannis Zonarse Aji- 
nales ab exordio JIundi ad moitem Alexii Comneni, Greece et La- 
tine, enm Jlotis Paris, 1686, 2 vols. fol 10. Glossarium ad 
Scriptopea mediie et mfijuis Gnaecitatis Pans, 2 vols. foL 11. 
Chronieon Paschale a Mundo condito ad Herachi Impel atons an- 
num vigesimum Pans, 1689. fol. The last work was passing 
through the press when Ilucange died ; and, on his decease, it was 
edited by Baluze, and published with an eloge of the author pre- 
fixed His autograph manuscripts, and his extensive and valuable 
library, passed to his eldest son, Philippe Dufresne, who died 
nnmarried, four years after. Francois Dufresne, the second son, 
and two sisters, then received the succession and sold the lihraiy, 
when the greater pait of the manuscripts was purchased by the 
Abbe Du Champs, who handed them over to a bookseller called 
Manettc, who le-sold part of them to Baron Hohendorf. The re- 
maining part was acquired by D’Hozier, the genealogist. But the 
French Government, awaie of the impoitance of all the writings 
of Dueange, succeeded, after much trouble, m collecting the greater 
portion of these manusenpts, which were preserved in the Imperial 
library of Pans Among these manuscripts was one entitled Q-alha, 
a work of great erudition, being a history of France, divided into 
seven epochs, with a number of dissertations. 

See Feugke’s E^ax sur la meet les ouvrages de Dxicange (Paris, 
1862). 

DUGAS, kUcHAEL, a Greek historian who flourished 
under Constantine XII., about 1460, The dates of his 
birth and death are unknown. He belonged to the illus- 
trious family of his uame that gave several emperors to 
Constantinople, and he is supposed to have held a high 
office at the court of Constantine XII. After the fall of 
Constantinople, he was employed in various diplomatic 
missions hy the princes of Lesbos, wh ere he had taken refuge. 
He was successful in securing a semi-independence for 
Leshos until 1462, when it was taken and annexed to 
Turkey by Sultan Mahomet II, It is known that Ducas 
survived this event, hut there is no record of his subsequent 
life. He is the author of a history beginning with the 
death of John PalsBologus I., and extending as far as the 
capture of Lesbos in 1462. There is a preliminary chapter 
of chronology from Adam to J ohn Palseologus L, which is 
almost certainly by a later hand. Although barbarous in 
style, the history of Ducas is both judicious and trustworthy, 
and it IS the most valuable source for the close of the Greek 
empire. The author seems to have possessed an intimate 
knowledge of the Turkish language. 

! T%e edUw jprinceps was issued by BuUialdus at Paris in 1649 with 

a Latin version and notes. This edition was reprinted at Venice in 
1729. The work was edited hy Bekker for the Bonn series of the 
Byzantine historians (Bonn, 1834). A French tianslation was 
incopiorated by President Cousin in his Sxstoxre de Ccmstantinofile 
(Paris, 1672) An early Italian tianslation, discovered by Von 
Eanke at Venice, is appended to the Bonn edition. 

DUCHESNE, Ande^ (Latin, Dvoheigus or Quesoe- 
TANTJs) (1584—1640), a French geographer and historian, 
generally sfyled the father of French history, was bom at Ue- 
Bouchard, in the province of Touraine, in May 1584. He 
was educated at Loudun and afterwards at Paris, where he 
studied under Juhus Caesar Boulanger. From his earliest 
years he devoted himself to historical and geographical re- 
search, and his first work, Egregiarwm seu Selectarum 
Lectionum et Antiquitatum Liher^ dedicated to Boulanger, 
and published in his eighteenth year, displayed great erudi- 
tion- He enjoyed the patronage of Cardinal Eichelieu, a 
native of the same district with himself, through whose 
influence he was appointed historiographer and geographer 
to the king. He (Med in 1640, in consequence of having 
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beea run over by a carriage wlien on Ms way from Paris to 
Ms country house at Y emere. Ducheme’s works were very 
numerous and vaned, and some idea of his industry may 
be gathered from the fact that, m addition to what he 
published, he left behind him more than 100 foho volumes 
of manuscript extracts. Several of his larger works were 
continued by his only son Francois Duchesne (1616-1693), 
who succeeded him in the office of historiographer to the 
kmg. The principal works of Andre Duchesne are — Les 
Antiquites et Becherches de la Grandeur et Majeste des Bois 
de Frame (Paris, 160S), Le& Antiquites et Recherclies des 
Villes, Ghdteaux^ dec., de toute la France (Paris, 1610), 
Sistoire d) Anrjlete'rre^ dFcosse, et dlrelartde (Pans, 1614), 
Hzstoire des Pa;pes jusqy^h Paid V. (Paris, 1619), Histoire 
des Bois, Dues, et Corntes de Bourgopie (1634, 2 vols fob), 
Histonce Formaiiorum Scripiores Antiqui (1619, foL), anti 
Historice Francorum Scriptores (5 vols. foL, 1636-49). 
Besides these Duchesne published a great number of 
genealogical Mstories of Mustnous French fa mili es, of 
wMch the best is said to be that of the house of Montmorency. 
His Lives of the French Cardinals and of the Saints of 
France have been published by the BoUandists, MabiUon, 
and others. He published a translation of the Satires of 
Juvenal, and editions of the works of Abelard, Alain 
Ohartier, and Etienne Pasquier, 

DUOIS, Jean FsANgois (August 22, 1733-Marcb 31, 
1816), a French dramatic poet, famous more especially for 
his adaptations of Shakespeare to the Parisian stage of the 
18th century. He was bom and brought up at Yersailles, 
where his father, originally from Savoy, held the position 
of a respectable hnen-draper ; and all through life he 
retained the simple tastes and straightforward independence 
fostered by his bourgeois education. The fnendsMp of 
Marshal Belleisle procured him an appointment as clerk, 
and even after he ceased to discharge the duties of his post 
secured the continuance of his salary. In 1768 the passion 
for the theatre which had been growmg withm him during 
the previous years found vent in the tragedy of AmBise; 
and the fadure of this first attempt was fully compensated 
by the success of his Samlet in 1767, and of Bmuo and 
Juliette in 1772. (Edipe chez Adrriete, imitated partly from 
Euripides and partly from Sophocles, appeared in 1778, and 
secured him in the following year the chair in the Academy 
left vacant by the death of Yoltaire Equally successful 
was Le Boi Lear in 1783, at the representation of wMch 
the author received what was then the rare honour of being 
called before the curtain. Macbeth m 1783 did not take so 
well, and Jean sans Peur in 1791 was almost a failure; 
but Othello in 1792, supported by the acting of Talma, 
obtamed immense applause. The next appearance of the 
author was no longer as an adapter or imitator of foreign 
models, but as a dramatist with a plot and characters of Ms 
own contrivance and invention ; and though his contrivance 
produced nothing more original than the old story of 
unlawful love between brother and sister ultimately obtain- 
ing sanction by their supposed kinsMphemg disproved, the 
poetic charm of the verse and its vivid picturmg of desert 
life secured for Abufar, ou la fawaPU a/rahe, a flattering 
reception. On the failure of a similar piece, Phedor et 
WaldeTnar, ou la famdle de Siberie, Dneis ceased to write 
for the stage ; and the rest of Ms life was spent in quiet re- 
tirement at Yersafiles He had been named a member of the 
Coimcil of the Ancients in 1798, but he never discharged 
the functions of the office; and, when at a later date 
Hapoleon wished bim to accept some post of honour under 
the empire, he escaped from his solicitations by a happy 
brusquerte, — “ General, do you like wild duck shoot^? 
I am something of a wild duck myself.” Amiable, rehgioufl, 
and bucolic, he had little sympathy with, the fierce, sceptical, 
and tragic times in wMch his lot was cast. “ Alas ! ” he 
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said in the midst of the Bevolution, “ tragedy is abroad in 
the streets ; if I step outside of my door, 1 have blood to 
my very ankles. I have too often seen Atreus m clogs, to 
venture to bring an Atreus on the stage.” Though actuated 
by what seems to have been an honest and ardent admira- 
tion of the great English dramatist, Ducis is not in any deep 
sense of the word Shakespearian. His ignorance of the 
English language left him at the mercy of such translators 
as Letoumeur and La Place ; and even this modified Shake- 
speare had still to undergo a process of purification and 
correction before he could be presented to the fastidious 
criticism of French taste. That such was the case was not, 
however, the fault of Ducis; and his works, defective as 
they were, did good service in modifying the judgment of 
his fellow countrymen. He did not pretend to reproduce, 
but to excerpt and refasMon ; and consequently the French 
play sometimes differs from its EngHsh namesake in every- 
thing almost but the name. The plot is different, the 
characters are different, the motif different, and the scemc 
arrangement different The result is really a new play, and 
a new play, be it said, with undoubted merits of its own. 
Le banquet de Vamitie, a poem in four cantos, 1771, Au 
Boi de Sardaigne, 1775, Discours de rheptiona Vacadtmie 
frangaise, 1779, Fpttre d I’amitie, 1786, and a Recued de 
Pohies, 1809, complete the fist of Ducis’s publications. 
An edition of his works m three volumes appeared in 1813; 
(Euvres posfkwm.es were edited by Campenon in 1826; and 
Hamlet, (JSdipe chez Admits, Macbeth, and Abufar are 
reprmted in vol ii of Didot’s Ghefs Jeeuvre tragiques. 

See Campenon, Essai de memoires sur Duets, 1824 ; OnSsime 
Leroy, fltvde sur la personne et les tents de Duds, 1832, 1)8564 on 
Ducis’s own memoirs preserved in the library at Yersailles ; 
Samte-Benve, Oauseries du lundi, t, vi , and Nbuveaux Iwndts, t. 
IT.; ViUemain, Tableau de la hit. au XVIIIe. siecle 

DUCK, a word cognate with the Dutch Duyeker (Germ. 
Tauch-mte — and in Bavaria Duch-antl), the general 
Engl ish name for a large number of birds forming the 
greater part of the Family Anatidae of modem ornithologists. 
Technically the term Duck is restricted to the female, the 
male beiog called Drake, and in one species Mallard (Fr. 
Malart). 

The Anatidae may be at once divided into six more or less 
well marked Subfamilies — (1) the Cygnince or Swans, (2) 
the Anserinoe or Geese^ — ^which are each very distinct, (3) 
the Anatinas or Freshwater-Ducks, (4) those commonly 
called Fuligvlince or Sea-Ducks, (5) the ErLsmatunnee or 
Spiny-tailed Ducks, and (6) the Merginoe or Mergansers. 
Of the Anatinoe, which may be considered the typical group, 
we propose to treat here only, and e^eciaEy of the Anas 
boschas of Linnaeus, the common Wild Duck, wMch from 
every point of view is by far the most important species, as 
it is the most plentiful, the most widely distributed, and the 
best known — ^being indeed the origin of all our domestic 
breeds. It inhabits the greater part of the northern hemi- 
sphere, reaching in winter so far as the Isthmus of Panama 
m the New World, and in the Old being abundant at the 
afl-TTift season in Egypt and India, while in summer it ranges 
thron^out the Fur-Coxuitries, Greenland, Iceland, Lapland, 
and Siberia. Most of those wMch fiR our markets are no 
doubt bred in more northern climes, but a considerable 
proportion of them are yet produced in the British Island^ 
though, not in anything like the numbers that used to be 
supplied brfore the draining of the great Fen-country and 
other mmnhy places The Wild Duck pairs very early in 
the year — ^the period being somewhat delayed by hard 
weather, and the ceremonies of conrtsHp, wMch require some 
little time. Soon after these are performed, the respective 
couples separate in search of suitable nesting-places, which 
are gener^y found, by those that remain with us, about 
the middle of March. The spot chosen is sometimes near 
YIL — 64 
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a rirer or pond, "but often very far removed from -water, 
and It may be under a furze bu>li, on a dry heath, at the 
bottom of a thick hedge-row, or even in any convenient 
hole in a tree. A. little dry grass is generally collected, 
and on it the eggs, from 9 to 1 1 in number, are laid. So 
soon as mcubation commences the mother begins to divest 
herself of the down which grows thickly beneath her breast- 
featherii, and adda it to the nest-fmmture, so that the eggs 
are deeply imbedded in this heat-retaimng substance— a 
portion of which she is always careful to pull, as a coverlet, 
over her treasures when she quits them for food. She is 
seldom absent from the nest, however, but once, or at most 
twice, a day, and then she dares not leave it until her mate 
after several circling flights of observation has assured her 
she may do so unobserved, J oining him the pair betake 
themselves to some quiet spot where she may bathe and 
otherwise refresh herself. Then they return to the nest, 
and after cautiously reconnoitring the neighbourhood, she 
loses no time in reseating hemelf on her eggs, while he, 
when she is settled, repairs again to the -waters, and passes 
his day listlessly in the company of his brethren, who have 
the same duties, hopes, and cares. Short and infrequent as 
are the absences of the Duck when incubation begins, they 
become shorter and more infrequent towards its close, and 
for the last day or two of the 28 necessary to develop the 
young it is probable that she -mil not stir from the nest at 
all When all the fertile eggs are hatched her next care is 
to get the brood safely to the water. This, when the dis- 
tance is great, necessarily demands great caution, and so 
cunningly is it done that but few persons have encountered 
the mother and offspring as they make the dangerous 
journey.^ If disturb^ the young instantly hide as they 
best can, while the mother quacks loudly, feips lameness, 
and flutters off to divert the attention of the intruder from 
her brood, who lie motionless at her warning notes. Once 
arrived at the water they are comparatively free from harm, 
though other perils present themselves from its inmates m 
the form of Pike and other voracious fishes, which seize the 
Ducklings as they disport in quest of insects on -the surface 
or dive beneath it. Throughout the summer the Duck 
continues her care imremittmgly, until the young are full 
gro-wn and feathered , but it is no part of the Mallard’s 
duty to look after his offspring, and indeed he speedily 
becomes incapable of helpmg them, for towards the end of 
May he begins to undergo that extraordinary additional 
mordt which has already been mentioned (Bibds, voL iii. 
p. 776), loses the power of flight, and does not regam his full 
plumage till autumn. About harvest-tune the young are well 
able to shift for themselves, and then resort to the corn-fields 
at evening, where they fatten on the sea-ttered gram. To- 
wards the end of September or beginning of October both old 
and young unite in large flocks and betake themselves to the 
larger waters, many of which are fitted with the ingenious 
appliances for catching them known as Decoys, These are 
worked on all favourable occasions dunng the winter, but 
-tbenumbeis taken vary greatly — success dependmgso much 
on the state of the weather. If long-contiuued frost 
prevail, most of the Ducks resort to the estuaries and tidal 
rivers, or even leave these islands almost entirely. Soon 
after Christmas the return-flight commences, and then 
begins anew the course of life already described 
The domestication of the Duck is doubtless very ancient, 
but evidence on this head is exceedingly imperfect. Several 
distinct breeds have been established, of which the most 
esteemed from an economical point of riew are those known 
as the Houen and Aylesbury; but perhaps the most 

^ When Ducks breed in trees, the precise way in -which the young 
get, to the gto-and is still a matter of uncertainty. The mother is sup- 
posed to convey them, in her bill, and most likely does so, but farther 
ohservatioii on this point is required. 


rt^markable deviation from the normal form is the so-called 
Penguin-Duck, in which the bird assumes an upiight 
attitude and its -wings are much diminished in size, A re- 
markable breed also is that often named {though quite 
fancifully) the “ Buenos- Ay res” Duck, wherein the whole 
plumage is of a deep black, beautifully glossed or bronzed. 
But tbia sat-uration, so to speak, of colour only lasts m the 
mdividual for a few years, and as the birds gro-w older they 
become mottled with white, though as long as their repro- 
ductive power lasts they “ breed true.” The amount of 
-variation in domestic Ducks, however, is not comparable to 
that found among Pigeons, no doubt from the absence of 
the competition which Pigeon-fanciers have so long 
exercised. One of the most curious effects of domestication 
m the Duck, however, is, that whereas the wild Mallard is 
not only strictly monogamous, but, asMaterton believed, a 
most faithful h-usband — remaining paired for life, the 
civilized Drake is notoriously polygamous. 

Very nearly allied to the common Wild Duck are a con- 
siderable number of species found in various parts of the 
world in which there is little difference of plumage between 
the sexes — ^both being of a dusky hue — such as Anas 
obscura of Noith America, A. superciliosa of Australia, A 
poecilorJiyncha of Indm, A. melleri of Madagascar, A, 
xcmthorhyncha of South Africa, and some others 

It would be impossible here to enter upon the other 
genera of Anatincs. We must content ourselves by saying 
that both m Europe and in North America there are the 
groups repr^entedby the Shoveller, Garganey, Gadwall, 
Teal, Pintail, and Widgeon — each of which, accordmg to 
some systematists, is the -type of a distinct genus. Then 
there is the group A%x with its beautiful representatives the 
Wood-Duck (A. ^onsa) in America and the Mandarin- 
Duck \a. galericulatd) in Eastern Asia. Besides there are 
the Sheldrakes (Tadoma), confined to the Old World and 
remarkably developed in the Australian Eegion ; the Musk- 
Duck (Ocurtna) of South America, which is often domesti- 
cated and in that condition -will produce fertile hybrids 
with the common Duck ; and finally the Tree-Ducks (Den- 
drocygna)j which are almost limited to the Tropics, (a ir.) 

DUCKWORTH, Sie John Thomas (1748-1817), 
admiral, was born at Leatherhead, in Surrey, on the 28tli 
February 1748. He entered the navy in 1759, and 
obtained his commission as lieutenant in June 1770, when 
he was appointed to the “ Princess Royal,'’ the flagship of 
Admiral Byron, in which he sailed to the West Indies. 
While serving on board this vessel he took part in the 
engagement with the French fleet under Count D’Estaing. 
In July 1779 he became commander, and was appointed to 
the Rover ” sloop ; in June of the following year he 
atttained the rank of post-captain. Soon afterwards he le- 
turned to England m charge of a convoy. The outbreak of 
the war -with France gave him his :&-st opportunity of 
obtairung marked distinction. Appointed first to the 
“ Orion ” and then to the “ Queen ” in the Channel Fleet, 
under the command of Lord Howe, he took part m the three 
days’ naval engagement -with the Brest fleet, which 
terminated in a glorious -victory on the 1st June 1794 
For his conduct on this occasion he received a gold medal 
and the thanks of Parliament. He next proceeded to the 
West Indies, where he was stationed for some time at St 
Domingo In 1798 he commanded the “ Le-viathan ” in 
the Mediterranean, and had charge of the naval detachment 
which, m conjunction with a mihtary force, captured 
Minorca. Early in 1799 he was raised to the rank of rear- 
admiral, and sent to the West Indies to succeed Lord Hugh 
Seymour. During the voyage out he captured a valuable 
Spanish convoy of eleven merchantmen. In March 1801 
he was the naval commander of the combined force which 
reduced the islands of St Bartholomew and St Martin, a 
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service for which he was rewarded with the order of the 
Bath and a pension of ,£1000 a year. Promoted to be 
vice-admiral of the blue, he was appomted in 1804 to the 
Jamaica station. Two years later, while cruising off Cadiz 
with Lord CoUingwood, he was detached with his squadron 
to pursue a French fleet that had been sent to the relief of 
St Domingo. He came up with the enemy on the 6th 
February 1806, and, after two hours’ fighting, inflicted a 
signal defeat upon them, captunng three of their five ve> 5 «els 
and strandmg the other two. For this, the most distin- 
guished service of his life, he received the thanks of the 
J amaica Assembly, with a sword of the value of a thousand 
guineas, the thanks of the English Parliament, and the 
freedom of the city of London. In 1807 he was again 
sent to the Mediterranean to watch the movements of the 
Turks. In command of the “ Eoyal George '' he forced the 
passage of the Dardanelles, but sustained considerable loss 
in effecting his return, the Turks having strengthened their 
position. He held the command of the Newfoundland 
fleet for four years from 1810, and at the close of that 
penod he was made a baronet. In 1815 he was appointed 
to the chief command at Plymouth, which he held until his 
death on the 14th April 1817. Sir John Duckworth sat 
in Parliament for some time as member for New Pomney. 

DUCLOS, Chaeles Pi>fBAxr (1704-1772), a French 
author, was bom at Dinant, in Brittany, in 1704. At an 
early age he was sent to study at Paris. After some time 
spent in dissipation he began to cultivate the society of the 
wits of the time, and became a member of that club or 
association of young men who published their joint efforts 
in light literature under the titles of Reeueil de ces Messieurs, 
J^trennes de la St Jean, (Eufs de Pdques, &c. His romance 
of Acajou and Zirpkxle, which was composed after a senes 
of plates which had been engraved for another work, was 
one of the fruits of this association, and was produced in 
consequence of a sort of wager amongst its members 
Diiclos had previously written two other romances, which 
were more favourably received — The Baroness de huz, 
and tbe Qcmfessiom of the Count de ***. His first serious 
publication was the History of Louis XI., which is dry 
and epigrammatical in style, but displays considerable 
powers of research and impartiality. The reputation of 
Dnclos as an author was confirmed by the publication of 
his Considerations sur les Moeurs, a work which is much 
and justly praised by Laharpe, as containing a great deal 
of sound and ingenious reflection. It was translated 
into English and German. The Memoires pour servir d 
VHistoire du dix-huitieme Siecle, which were intended by 
the author as a sort of sequel to the preceding work, are 
nevertheless much inferior in respect of both style and 
matter, and are, in reality, little better than a kind of 
romance. In consequence of his History of Louis XL, he 
was appointed historiographer of France, when that place 
became vacant on Yoltaire’s retirement to Prussia His 
Secret Memoirs of the reigns of Louis XIY. and Louis XV., 
and his ConsideraMons an Italy, were not published until 
after the Revolution. The former work is highly spoken 
of by Chamf ort. Dndos became a member of tbe Acjidemy 
of Inscriptions in 1739, and of the French Academy in 
17 47. Of the latter he was appointed perpetual secretary in 
1755. Both academies were indebted to him not only for 
many valuable contributions, but also for several useful regu- 
lations and improvements. As a member of the Academy of 
Inscnptions, he composed several memoirs on the Druids, 
on the origin and revolutions of the Celtic and French 
languages, on trial by battle and proof by ordeal, and on 
scenic representations and the ancient drama As a member 
of the French Academy, he assisted in compiling the new 
edition of the Dictwnary, which waspubli^ed in 1762; 
and he made some just and philosophical remmks on the 
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Port Royal Grammar. On several occasions he distinguished 
himself by vindicating tbe honour and prerogatives of the 
societies to which he belonged, and tbe dignity of the literary 
character in general. He used to say of himself, “ I shall 
leave behind me a name dear to literary men.” The citizens 
of Dinaiit, whose interests he always supported with zeal, 
appointed him mayor of their town in 1744, though he 
was resident at Paris. He was afterwards elected deputy 
from the commons to the assembly of the states of Brittany; 
and upon the requisition of this body the king granted him 
letters of nobility. In 1766 he was advised to retire from 
France for some time, having rendered himself obnoxious 
to the Government by the opinions he had expressed on the 
dispute between the Due d’Aiguillon and M de la Chalotais, 
the fnend and countryman of Duclos. Accordingly he set 
out for Italy , and on his return he wrote an account of his 
travels, which ls also praised hy Chamfort He died at 
Paris, March 26, 1772, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
The character of Duclos was singular in its union of 
impulsiveness and prudence. Piousseau described bim very 
lacomeaUy as a man droit ei adroit. In his manners he 
displayed a sort of hluntness in society, which frequently 
rendered him disagreeable ; and his caustic wit on many 
occasions created enemies. To those who knew him, 
however, he was a pleasant companion. A considerable 
number of his hon mots have been preserved by his 
biographers. A complete edition of the works of Duclos, 
including an unfinished autobiography, was published by 
Desessarts, at Paris, in 10 vols. 8vo, 1806, 

DUDEVANT, AEMANimB Luoilb Aueoee (1804- 
1876), known to aU the world as the second, if not the 
greatest, of French novelists, hy her assumed name of George 
Sand, was bom at Pans 5tli July 1804, and died 8th June 
1876. Her hfe is as fantastic and eventful as any of her 
fictions, and the main secret of her success has been her 
power to clothe in artistic form her varied experiences of 
men and places 

It is no easy task to set down in a short space the out- 
ward events of her life, and to trace the development of her 
genius, not only becaxise of the abundance of materials she 
has left behind her, but still more from the subtle way in 
which she has interwoven fact and fiction. In the History 
of her Life, which covers half a century, the omissions are 
no less surprising than the revelations, and though she never 
indulges in the self-zUusions of Dichtung mid Wahrheii, 
which perplex or mystify the biographers of Goethe, yet 
she wisely refuses to satisfy the curiosity of the public on 
the most delicate episodes of her life. If, to fill up the 
blanks, we turn to her novels, George Sand justly warns us 
that in trying to raise tibie mask and identify her with any 
one of her characters, we shall not only lose our pains, but 
show that we mistake the fundamental conditions of art. 
Yet by the help of critics to supply the missing clue (and 
no writer of this century has so provoked criticism), it is 
possible to decipher the chief lineaments of tbe most 
remarkable woman of this age, and the greatest authoress in 
the world’s history. 

Aurore was the daughter of Lieutenant Dupin and of his 
newly-mamed mistress Sophie Delaborde, the daughter of 
a Paris bird-fancier. Her paternal grandfather was M. 
Dupin de Francueil, a farmer-general of the revenue who 
had married MdUe. Riuteau, widow of Count Horn (a 
natural son of Louis XV.), and natural daughter of Maxsh^ 
Saxe, the most famous of the many illegatimate children of 
Augustus the Strong by the lovely countess of Konigsmarck 
This strange pedigree has been taraced in detail by George 
Sand, and she recognizes it as one of the dements which 
went to mould her character. She boasfe of the royal 
blood which she inherited through her father, and, disre- 
garding the bar sinister, daims relationship with Charles X, 
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and Louis X\’1IL, and she proclaims herself as ^nkly 
a daughter of the people, endoived by nature wdth the 
instmcts of her class. Her birth itself was romantic. Her 
father was playing a country dance at the hou.se of a fellow 
officer, the future husband of Sophie’s sister, when he was 
told that his wife, who had not long left the room, had 
home Mm a daughter. “ She will be fortunate,” said the 
aunt, “she was bom among the roses to the soimd of 
music.” 

Passing by her infantine recollections, which go back 
further than even those of Dickens, we find her at the age of 
three crossing the Pyrennees to join her father who was on 
Murat’s staff, occupying with her parents a suite of rooms 
in the royal palace, adopted as the child of the regiment, 
nursed hy rough old sergeants, and dressed in a complete 
suit of uniform to please the general. 

For the next ten years she lived at iSTohant, near Le 
ChMre in Bern, the country house of her grandmother. 
Here her character was shaped, here she imhibed that 
passionate love of country scenes and country life which 
neither absence, politics, nor dissipation could uproot , here 
she learnt to understand the ways and thoughts of the 
peasants, and laid up that rich store of scenes aud characters 
which a marvellously retentive memory enabled her to 
draw upon at wiU. The progress of her mind dunng these 
early years weE deserves to be recorded Education, m 
the 'strict sense of the word, she had none. A few months 
after her return from Spain her father was killed by a faE 
from his horse. He was a man of remarkable hterary gifts 
as well as a good soldier, and his letters, wMch are included 
in her life, ^ow in a less degree the vivid force of descrip- 
tion and clear insight: into character which he bequeathed 
to his daughter. “ Character,” says George Sand, “is in 
a great measure hereditary ’ if my readers wish to know 
me they must know my father.” On Ms death the mother 
resigned, though not without a straggle, the care o'f Aurore 
to her grandmother, Mm e. Dupin de Francueil, a good 
representative of the a7icien regime. Though her hushand 
was a patron of Rousseau, she herself had narrowly escaped 
the guiUotine, and had only half imbibed the ideas of the 
Revolution. In her son’s lifetime she had, for Ms sake, 
condoned the mesalliame, but it was impossible for the 
stately chatelaine and her low-hom daughter-m-law to live 
in peace under the same roof. jShe was Jealous as a lover 
of the child’s affection, and the straggle heween the mother 
and grandmother was one of the bitterest of Aurore’s 
chEdish troubles. 

Next to the grandmother, the most important person in 
the household at Nohant was Deschatre. He was an ex- 
abhd who had shown Ms devotion to his mistress when her 
life was threatened, and henceforward was installed at 
Nohant as factotum. He was maire of the village, he 
managed the estate, doctored the neighbourhood, played 
picquet with Madame, was tutor to Aurore’s half-brother, 
and, in addition to his other duties, undertook the education 
of the girl The tutor wa? no more eager to teach than 
the pupE to learn. He, too, was a disciple of Eonssean, 
beheved in the education of nature, and aEowed Ms ifendle 
to wander at her own sweet wEl. At odd hours of lessons 
she picked np a smattering of Latin, music, and natural 
science, but most days were hohdays and spent in country 
rambles and games with viEage ckddren Yet even then, 
though she passed for an ordinary child, somewhat more 
waywaid and less instructed than the average, her special 
powers had begun to show themselves. Her favourite 
books were Tasso, Atala, and Paul et Virginie. A simple 
refrain of a cMldish, song or the monotonous chaunt of the 
ploughman touched a hidden chord and thnUed her to tears. 
Like Blake she feU nito involuntary trances, saw visions 
aud heard voices, though, unlike Bl^e, she never mistook 
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her day-dreams for realities. She invented a deity of her 
own, a mystenous Coramb^, half pagan and half Christian 
and hke Goethe erected to him a rustic altar of the greenest 
grass, the softest moss, and the brightest pebbles. 

From the free out-door hfe at Nohant she passed ax 
thirteen to the convent of the English Augustinians at 
Pans, where for the first two years she never went outside 
the walls. Nothing better shows the plasticity of her 
character than the ease with wMch she adapted herself to 
this sudden change. The volume which describes her con- 
ventual hfe is as grapMc as Miss Bronte’s Villette, but we 
can only dweU on one passage of it. Tired of mad pranks, 
in a fit of home-sickness, she found herseE one evening in 
the convent chapel. In a strange reverie she sat through 
vespers Time passed unnoticed, the prayers were over, 
the chapel was being closed, 

“ I had foigotteu all, I Iciew not what was passing in me; with 
my soul lather than my senses, I breathed an air of ineffable 
sweetness All at once a sudden shook passed through my whole 
being, my eyes swam, and I seemed wrapped in a dazzling white 
mist I heard a voice munnm: in my ear, ‘ Tolls, lege.’ I turned 
round thinking that it was one of the sisters talkmg to me— I was 
alone I indulged in no vain illusion , I believed m no miracle , 
I was quite sensible of the soit of hallucination into which I had 
fallen ; I neither sought to intensify it nor to escape from it Only 
I felt that faith was laying hold of me— hy the heart, as I had 
wished it I was so filled with gratitude and joy that the tears 
lolled down my cheeks I felt as before that 1 loved God, that my 
mind embiaced and accepted that ideal of justice, tenderness, and 
holmess which I had never doubted, but with wliich I had never 
held direct communion, and now at last 1 felt that this com- 
munion was consummated, as though an invincible barrier had been 
broken down between the somce of mfinite hglit and the smoulder- 
ing fire of my heart. An endless vista sti’etched before me, and I 
panted to start upon my way. There was no more doubt or 
lukewarmness Tnat I should repent on the morrow and rally 
myself on my over-wrought ecstasy never once entered my thoughts 
I was like one who never casts a look behind, who hesitates before 
some Rubicon to be crossed, but having touched the further hank 
sees no more the shore he has just left ” 

Such is the story of her conversion as told by herself. 
It reads more Eke a chapter from the life of Sts Ther^se or 
Madame Guyon than of the author of Lilie Yet no one 
can doubt the smcerity of her narrative, or even the 
permanence of her rehgious feehngs under aE her many 
phases of faith and aberrations of conduct A recent critic 
has sought in rehgion the clue to her character and the 
mamspring of her genius But, except we take religion in 
the vague sense of the vision and the faculty divine, tMs is 
a one-sided view, “Half poet and haE mystic” is the 
verdict she pronounces on herseE, and v?-e may add that her 
element of mysticism was always subordinate to the poetic. 
“ Je fus toujours tourment^e des choses divines,” ever stnred 
and stimulated, but never possessed by things ^vine 

Again in 1820 Aurore exchanged the restraint of a con- 
vent for freedom, being recalled to Nohant by Mme de 
FrancueE, who had no intention of letting her granddaughter 
grow up a dhote. She rode across countiy with hei 
brother, sbe went out shooting with Deschatre, she sat by 
the cottage doors on the long summer everangs and heard 
the flax-dressers teE their tales of witches and warlocks. 
She read widely though unsystematicany Aristotle, Leibnitz, 
Locke, CondiEac, and fed her imagination with Peni and 
GMlde Sarold. Her confessor lent her the Gemus of 
GJirisUanitg, and to this hook she ascribes the first change 
in her reEgious views. She renounced once for all the 
asceticism and isolation of the De Imitatione for the more 
genial and sympathetic Christianity of Chateaubriand, Yet 
she stiE clung to old associations, and on her grandmother’s 
death was about to return to her convent, but was dissuaded 
by her friends, who found her a husband in the person of 
M. Dudevant, a retired officer who had turned farmer. 
About her husband and her married life George Sand is 
discreetly reticent. It was a marriage, E not of love, yet 
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of inclmation, and tlie first years of ker married life, during 
■wMck ker son and daugkter, Maurice and Solange, were 
born, were at least calm and peaceful. Soon differences 
arose Her husband seems to have been neither better nor 
worse than the Berrickon squires around bun , but she 
found herself mated, if not to a clown, yet to a hdbereau 
whose heart was in kis farm and cattle. After nine years 
of passive endurance she determined to put an end to a 
connection which had grown intolerable, and in 1831 an 
amicable separation was agreed upon. hTohant was sur- 
rendered to the husband, and, talmg her daughter with 
her, she went to seek her fortune in Paris with no provision 
but an allowance of £60 a year After vam attempts to 
support herself hy some of those expedients to which reduced 
gentlewomen are driven, as a last resource she tned htera- 
ture. At this period she was Hving m a garret, often 
unable to afford the luxury of a fire. Eepnlsed by Balzac 
and Kdratry, she found an employer in Delatouche, the 
editor of Figaro, and, like herself, a native of Bern. In 
her life she has done full justice to the rough honesty and 
jealous affection of her first critic, who treated her much as 
Dr Johnson treated Fanny Burney. George Sand had 
neither the wit nor the piquancy to succeed as a writer in 
Figaro, and at the end of a month her earnings amounted 
to fifteen francs. But there was on the same staff a young 
law student already known to her as a visitor at Hohant. 
With Jules Sandeau she entered into hterarypartnership, and 
under the name of Jules Sand there appeared a novel, their 
joint work, called Bos& et Blawahe. fer second novel was 
written independently, and the famous pseudonym, George 
Sand, was a compromise between Madame Dudevant, who 
wished to preserve the joint authorship, and Jules Sandeau, 
who disclaimed any share in the work. Nothing like 
Indiana had appeared before in French fiction. The public 
were wearied with the unreality of the fashionable historical 
novel, and the reahstic humour of Paul de Kock. Balzac's 
earliest novels gave little promise of his future greatness. 
In the unknown writer they found one who combined the 
absorbing passion of Eonsseau, the delicate picturesqneness 
of St Pierre, and the wild grandeur of Chateaubriand, in a 
living picture of present times and manners. Like Byron 
she awoke one morning and found herself famous. Dela- 
touche was the first to throw himself at her feet and bid her 
forget aUthe hard things he had said of her. Sainte-Beuve 
expressed the approval of the learned, and the public eagerly 
cauvassed the secret of her name, sex, and histoiy. 
YaUntvne, which appeared two months afterwards, proved 
that Indiana was not, hke so many first novels, a graphic 
rescript merely of the author’s own emotions, but the 
beginning of an inexhaustible series, in which e3q)erience 
was the raw material woven by imagination and coloured 
hy fancy. In Ycdeniine, written during a visit to Nohant, 
she draws her inspiration from her native soil, and nowhere 
has she better descnbed the quiet beauty and pastoral 
melancholy of the VaU^e Noire and the hanks of the Indre. 
Her Bohemian life at Paris — ^her vie de gamin, as she caUs 
it — ^in which she adopted not only the dress hut the life of 
a college student, and made the acquaintance of the whole 
Paris world between the artist and the artisan, is sketched 
by her in an allegory which is worth quoting if only as a 
specimen of the simple perfection of her style. 

I care Kttie about growing old ; I care far more not to grow old 
alone, but I have never met the being with whom I comd have 
chosen to live and die, or if I ever met him I knew not how to 
keep him. Listen to a story and weep There was a good artist 
called Watelet, the hest acquaforiia engravm’ of bis day He loved 
Mar^esnte Lecomte, and taught her to engrave as w^ as himself. 
She left husband and home to go and live with him The world con- 
demned them, then, as they were poor and modest, it forgot thran. 
Forty years afterwards their retreat was discovered. In a cottage 
in. the environs of Pans called l& Ttundmjolk, there sat at the 
table an old man engraving and an old woman whom he called 
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bis Tiicimitre also engraving The last design they were at work 
upon represented the Moulin joli, the house of Marguente, ivitb 
the device Cur valle permutem Sahina divitias oprro^wres. It hangs 
in my room over a portrait the onginal of which no one here ha.s 
seen For a year the person who gave me thi, portrait sat with 
me every night at a little table and lived by the same work At 
daybreak we consulted together on our work for the da-y, and at 
night we supped at the same little table, chatting the while on art, 
on sentiment, on the futuie. The future broke faith with us 
Pray for me, O Maiguente Lecomte ' ” 

Her third novel, Lelie, marks the climax of her rebellion 
against society. It was written m a fit of deep depression, 
religious and political, and is a wild dithyramb, the passion- 
ate wail of a woman whose affections have been blighted, and 
whose jaundiced eyes see nothing but a lifeless, love]e.ss, 
godless world. But like Goethe in his Werther she “ rid 
her bosom of that perilous stuff,” and, though once and 
again she mveighed against society, she never more lost 
faith in the moral government of the world. 

Of her unfortunate relations with A de Musset, and her 
voyage to Italy in his company, which followed the publica- 
tion of LMie, nothing need he said except as they affected 
her literary career. As the motives of Indiana and 
Yalentine are an unhappy marriage, so the novels of this 
period (1833-1835), Jacques, Andre, and Zeone Leom, are 
the outcome of an unhappy liaison. Her creed, the opposite 
of Shakespeare's, is, that love must alter as it alteration finds, 
and that no ties are binding but the mutual passion of the 
hour. File et Ini is a woman’s version of the quarrel 
between a man and woman, and if true it ought never to 
have been told. The moral of the tale is worth giving in 
George Sand’s own words, “God makes certain men of 
gemus to wander in the tempest and to create in pain. 
I studied you in your light and in your darkness, and know 
that you are not to be weighed in the balance like other 
men.” The measure she here metes to De Musset we may 
fairly measure to her again. 

To this Italian journey we owe some of her most charm- 
ing pictures of scenery. Yenice was the only town she 
loved for itself, and it exercised over her the same fascina- 
tion as over Byron, SheUey, and Goethe. The opening 
scenes of Gonsuelo are worthy to take rank with “Otway, 
Eadcliffe, Schiller, Shakespeare’s Art,” with the 4th canto of 
OhUde Rarold, Shelley’s Lyrics, and Goethe’s Ven^ian 
Epigra'm. The Zettres d^nn Yoyageur mark the calm 
which succeeded this Sturm imd Drang period. They are 
qiecially valuable to the student of George Sand, as they 
give her views of men and things, not refracted and di^ 
torted by the exigencies of a noveL In Mtchd de JBourges 
(the “ Edouard ” of the letters) we make the acquamtance of 
another of those celebrated men who inflnenc^ for a time 
her life and writings. He conducted the suit which ended 
in a judicial separation from her husband (1836), and 
sought to convert her to the extreme republicanism of wMch 
he was the foremost advocate and defender. This Lovelace 
of pohtica laid siege to her intehect as persistently as 
Bichardson’s hero (for nine mortal hours he declaimed to 
her, pacing to and fro before her hotel at Bourges, and at 
Paris he locked her into her own room that she might 
reflect at leisure on Ms smt), hut though she coquetted with 
his commumsiac theories, her artist nature rebelled against 
Mb extravagant radicalism She sought safety 'in fli^t, 
but Mauprat, wMch she published this year, bears marks 
of his influence. The Letires d Marde, of 1837, are a 
faibute to the broad and noble Catholidsna of I^mennais, 
and an doqnent exposition of the doctrine of Ghristian 
resignation ; but in Bpiridion (1838) die letoms to her 
proper esree^ a philosopMcal theism founded on sentiment 
and unfettered by dogma. Oonmdo (1844) and Imretia 
Floriard (1847) were inspired by CJhopin, whose declining 
h^th she tended for more than six years with motherly care 
Le Compagnon du Few de France (1840) and Le meunier 
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d^Angihault (1845) are echoes of the socialism of Pierre 
Leroux, She threw hemelf heart and soul into the re- 
publican struggle of 1848, composed manifestoes for her 
friends, addressed letters to the people, and even started a 
newspaper. But her political ardour was short-lived ; she 
cared little about forms of government, and, when the days 
of June dashed to the ground her hopes of social regenera- 
tion, she quitted once for all the field of politics and returned 
to her quiet country ways and her true vocation as an 
interpreter of nature, a spintualizer of the commonest sights 
of earth and the homeliest household affections. In 1S49 
she writes from Bern to a pohtical friend, — “ You thought 
that i was dnnking blood from the skulls of aristocrats. 
InTo, I am studying Yirgil and learning Latin ' ” 

To a yonth of storm and stress succeeded an old age so 
calm and happy that it has no history. Tor more than a 
quarter of a century she continued year by year to gladden 
the world by some new creation, and the last of her works, 
the posthumous Gontes d^une Grandmere, is as fresh and 
vigorous and far more beautiful than Indiana. Only once 
was the serenity of her life troubled. The Journal of a 
Traveller during the War wiU be quoted by future historians 
not only as a record of that agonizing crisis through which 
the French nation passed, but also as a prophecy of its 
recovery, which, by the indomitable spint it expressed, 
brought its own fulfilment. 

In writing the hfe of Madame Dudevant we have glanced 
at some of the most important of her works. To chronicle 
the titles only of all her novels would require an Homeric 
catalogue. It is only possible to give a general estimate 
of her style and of her place in French literature. But 
first we must call attention to her latest group of novels, 
which we omitted in the life as d^ervii^ a separate notace 
With Jeanne (1852) began that series of pastorals, or stories 
of village life, by which George Sand is best known to the 
English pnbhc, and by which, we believe, she vrill he 
longest remembered, description is needed of works so 
wed known as La jpetite Fadette^ La mare av, diahle, Les 
Mattres Sonneursy Le meunier d\ingibault, Fanon, and 
Francois le Ghamjpi. With these may be classed the fairy- 
stones which she wrote for her grandchildren m the last 
years of her life, Le giant Teous, La reine Coax, Le miage 
rose, Les ailes de courage. They are too recent to be much 
known in England, but we may safely predict that they will 
be as familiar to our grandchildren as La 'petite Fadette is to 
us. Without attempting to analyze, we may shortly mdi- 
cate the peculiar charm and originality of her idyllic novels. 

1 Like Wordsworth, with the inward eye she sees into 
the life of things ; she seizes with her pencil the visionary 
gleam j she shows the mystical influences which emanate 
from the world of sense, the witchery of the sky, the quiet 
soul of the river, the beauty bom of murmuring sound, the 
grey landes stretchmg far away to the blue horizon, the 
deep-meadowed champaigns with orchard lawns and bowery 
hollows. 

2. Like Wordsworth, too, she had found love in huts 
where poor men dwell, and like him she is “ a leader in that 
greatest movement of modern times, care for our humbler 
brethren, — her part being to make us reverence them for 
what they are, what they have in common with us, or in 
greater measure than ourselves 

3, To interpret for her readers these pictures of primitive 
life she has invented a style of her own, — not that, hke 
Fonteaelle, she makes her shepherds talk the language of 
the court, hut she expresses the feelings of peasants in words 
so simple that a peasant might have used them, and yet so 
pure that they would pass muster with the Acad^mie. 
Like Oourier she is archaic, hut her archaisms are not 
extracted from books, hut relics of classical French which 
still lingered on in the quiet nooks of central France. j 
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In conclusion, a few words must be said of her style, 
though much of its delicate harmony must elude a foreign 
critic, for it is by her style that she wiU chiefly live. It is 
simple and unaffected, yet full of subtle turns and pictur- 
esque expressions Her dialogue is sparkling, her narrative 
clear and flowing, her descriptions exact, and her eloquence 
grandiose yet never meretricious. Topin is reminded of 
“ the language of Eousseau, with something more of ease 
and finesse, the grace of Bernadin St Pierre, without his 
over-refinement, the warmth and eloquence of our greatest 
orators, and that without effort or straining.” Hisard 
pronounces George Sand the master of French prose 
writers. To Thackeray her diction recalled the sound 
of country hells falling sweetly and sadly on the ear; 
it stirred the nerves of Mill like a symphony of Haydn or 
Mozart. 

One of the greatest of English novelists seems by the name 
she has adopted to provoke comparison with George Sand. 
In psychological analysis and insight into the problems of 
modem life, she is at least her equal; in her range of 
knowledge, in self-control, and in practical common sense 
she is greatly her superior; but in unity of design, in 
harmony of treatment, in that purity and simplicity of 
language so felicitous and yet so unstudied, in all those 
qualities which make the best of George Sand’s novels 
master pieces of art, she is as much her infenor. George 
Eliot is a great moralist, a great teacher; George Sand, 
whatever we may think of her doctnne and her morality, 
is by universal consent a supreme artist. 

She has stayed lu many camps, and lent her pen to 
many causes, she has had many friends and many lovers, 
but to one cause only has she remained constant — the cause 
of human progress ; and the only master in whose service 
she has never wearied is art. *(f. s ) 

DUDLEY, a parliamentary and municipal borough of 
Fngland, in a detached portion of the county of Worcester- 
shire surrounded by the county of Stafford. It lies in the 
centre of the “ Black Country,” about eight miles W IST W 
of Birmmgham, at a junction on the Great Western railway. 
The town is generally well-bmlfc, its streets are weU-paved, 
and there is a fair supply of water. The principal bmldings 
are the parish church of St Thomas, rebuilt in 1819 at a 
cost of .£23,000, and lestored in 1862; several other 
churches, of which the most recent is St Luke's, erected in 
1876 ; the town-hall, the county court, the Guest hospital 
(formerly the hhnd asylum), endowed (1868) by Joseph 
Guest, with a legacy of £20,000 (1861), the school of art, 
the new dispensary (1868), and the mechanics’ institute 
(1861) Among the educational establishments are a free 
grammar-school, a subscription kbrary, and a geological 
society with a small scientific museum. On a hill to the 
north are the extensive remains of an ancient castle, sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds ; and in the market-place 
stands a fountain, erected by the earl of Dudley at a 
cost of £3000, on the occasion of his marriage. The 
presence of coal, iron-ore, and hmestone gives its peculiar 
character to the industries of the place, According to the 
census of 1 871, 6442 men were engaged in the iron manu- 
facture, 1040 as makers of engines or machines, and 3601 
in the coal-mines ; while the nail manufacture alone gave 
employment to 1267 males and 3019 females. Among the 
various articles produced are fire-irons, stoves, shovels, edge 
tools, chains, anchors, and especially anvils and vices. The 
glass-works, brass foundries, and brickworks are also of 
importance ; and tanning, brewing, and malting are exten- 
sively earned on. The parhamentary borough has an area 
of 7715 acres, and returns one member to Parliament. In 
1871 the population of the municipal borough, which has 
an area of 3680 acres, was 43,782; that of the parlia- 
mentary borough was 82,249. 
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Dndley castle, according to an unfounded tradition preserved by ’ 
Camden, was first built about 7uo by a Mercian pnnce called Dodo i 
It IS mentioned m Domesday book as liLlongiiig after the conquest ' 
to William Fitz Anaculf Deing held in 11"3 for the empress 
Maud by Kalplie Paganel, it was burnt by Stephen In 1161 
Gervase, Ealphe’s son, founded a pnory for L'luniac monk«, about 
s.a quarter of a mile to the west of the c.Lstle, at a spot ->till dis- 
tinguished by a few ruins. The lordship was afterwards neld by 
the Someiys, and the Suttons , and flora the latter family it was 
transferred by marriage to the Waids of Bixky John Ward, sixth 
Baron Dudley, was m 1763 created Viscount Dudley and Ward, 
and m 1S27 John WiUiam, the fourth viscount, was created Earl 
Dudley. The title died with him in ISdS, but was restored in 
1360 m favour of William, his second cousm. The description 
Sir Amyas Paw let gives of the town m 15S5 is — “one of the poorest 
towns 1 have seen in my life.” On its surrender to the Parliament 
in 1646-7 the fortifications of the castle were demolished, but it 
continued habitable to 1750, when a fire broke out which reduced 
it to its present ruinous state. Dudley w as enfranchised in 1S32 by 
2 Will, ly c 45 j and it received incorporation in 1865 See 
Booker’s History of Dudley, and Twamley’s History of Dudley Castle 
and Pnory, 1867. 

DUDLEY, Eauls of. See iJj’oETHUiiBEiUjAND 

DUEL, a deadly combat betweea two persons. The 
word IS used in two distinct senses — (1) the judicial 
combat, a form of trial which prevailed in the Middle 
Ages, ordained by law as a proof of guilt or innocence , and 
(2) the modem duel, a pre-arranged combat with deadly 
weapons between two private persona to settle some private 
quarrel. 

Though duelling is in England obsolete, and in other 
countries fast obsolescent, yet it must still command our 
attention as the latest survival of feudalism, and its history 
will always be studied as one of the most cunous develop- 
ments of mediaeval society. 

On the origin of the duel a vast amount of perverse 
ingenuity has been spent. Writers of the 16th and 17th 
centuries commonly begin their treatises with an account 
of the combats between David and Goliath, Hector and 
Achilles, the Horatu and Curiatii. By etymology it is tme 
that duellum is the same word as helium, and in this sense 
the origin of the duel must be traced to the earliest condi- 
tion of society, when every man’s hand was agmnst his 
neighbour, But^ in the specialized sense which the word 
now bears, the duel was a peculiar instifcutioE of compara- 
tively recent origin, a local custom which never spread 
beyond the limits of civilized Europe. It is easily distin- 
guished both from the casual afl&ays of savages and the 
set battles of the champions of contending nations. An 
account of the judicial duel will clearly show that it is the 
direct parent of the modem duel. In the year 501 
Goudebald, king of the Burgundians, passed a law authorizr 
ing the wager of battle, and in the preamble he gives his 
reason for introducing this new form of trial. It is that 
his subjects may no longer take oaths upon uncertain 
matters, or forswear themselves upon certain. Here is one 
proof among many that the judicial duel was introduced to 
-correct the abuses of compurgation by oath. Like the 
-other ordeals which it superseded, it was a direct appeal to 
Heaven to vindicate truth and punish falsehood. Like 
them it was founded on the superstitious spirit of the age, 
but unlike them it addressed itself to the martial temper 
and personal prowess of the nobles. Other ordeals, such 
as the croi^ the coxsned, and the oath on the gospels, were 
in the hands of the clergy, and were manipnlated by them 
in the interest of the church or of themselves. In the 
wager of battle each man felt that his cause was in his own 
hands, and, though might was right, yet even this was 
better than the jugglery of priests Nor, as Montesquieu 
has pointed out, was the trial so irrational as it would seem 
to modem eyes. Among a warlike people cowardice is a 
sign of other vices, vices which are most hateful and most 
prejudicial to a simple community, of meanness, lyingi and 
fraud. It ^ows an inchfference to public opinion, a neglect 
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I of the education of the day, which consisted mainly in the 

I use of arras and -warlike exercises. In award, the law -^vas 
neither better nor wor.se than the received morality of the 
time. Erom this jurisdiction none was exempt ; women, 
minors, and ecclesiastics were required to apjiear by proxy,* 
and adverse witnesses, and even the judge himselt, were 
liable to be challenged to make good their words by force 
of arms. Those who are curious to observe the formalities 
and legal rales of a judicial combat vdll find them described 
at length in the 2tith book of Montesquieu’s Esprit des 
Lois. On these regulations he well remarks that, as 
there are an infinity of wise things conducted in a 
very foolish manner, so there are some foohsh things 
conducted in a very wise manner. Eor our present 
purpose it is sufficient to observe the development of 
the idea of peiisonal honour from which the modem duel 
directly sprang. In the ancient laws of the Swedes we find 
that if any man shall say to another, “ You are not a man 
ecj[ual ta other men,” or “Y’ou have not the heart of a 
man,” and the other shall reply, “ I am a man as good as 
you,” they shall meet on the highway, and then follow the 
regulations for the combat. What is thus but the modem 
challenge ? By the Jaw of the Lombards if one man call 
another arga, the insulted party might defy the other to 
mortal combat. What is arga but the dimmer Junger of 
the German student ? Beaumanoir thus describes a legal 
process under Louis le D^bonnaire : — The appellant begins 
by a declaration before the judge that the appellee is guilty 
of a certain crime ; if the appellee answers that his accuser 
lies, the judge then ordains the duel Is not this the 
modem point of honour, by which to be given the lie is an 
insult which can only be wiped out by blood ? 

From Germany the trial by judicial combat rapidly 
spread to every country of Europe. In France it was first 
confined to criminal causes, but this restriction was removed 
by Louis IX., -who made it legal in ci-vil matters as well, 
■with the one pro-wso that in cases of debt the amount must 
exceed twelve deniers. By Phdippe le Bel it was again 
confined in ci-vxl cases to questions of disputed inheritance, 
and forbidden altogether during the war between England 
and France. In 1385 a duel -was fought, the residt of 
which was so preposterous that even the most superstitious 
began to lose faith in the efficacy of such a judgment of 
God- A certain Jacques Legris was accused by the -wife 
of Jean Carrouge of having introduced himself by night in 
the guise of her husband, and thus abused her. A duel 
was ordamed by the Parliament, which was fought in the 
presence of Charles YI. Legris was defeated and hanged 
on the spot. Not long after a criminal arrested for some 
other offence confessed himself to be the author of the 
outrage. No institution could long survive so open a 
confutation. Henceforward the duel in France ceases to 
be an appeal to Heaven, and becomes merely a satisfaction 
of wounded honour. The last instance of a duel authorized 
by the magistrates, and conducted according to the forms 
of law, was the famous one between Frangois de Tivonne 
de la Chitaignerie and Guy Chabot de Jamac. The duel 
was fought on the 10th of July 1547 in the court-yard of 
the chAteau of St Germain-en-Laye, in the presence of the 
king and a large assembly of courtiers. It was memorable 
in two ways. It enriched the French language -with a new 
phrase ; a sly and unforeseen blow, such as that by which 
De Jamac -worsted La OhAtaignerie has since been called a 
coup de Jamac. And Heniy, grieved at the death of Ms 
fevourite, swore a solemn oath that he would never again 
permit a duel to be fought This led to the first of the 
many royal edicts against dndb’ng, 

lu Enghmd, it is now generally agreed that the wager 
of battle did not exist before the rime of the Norman Con- 
quest. Some pre-vious eixamples have been adduced, but 
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on examination tliey will be seen to belong rather to the 
class of single combats between the champions of two 
opposing armies. One such instance is worth quoting as a 
curious illustration of the superstition of the time. It 
occurs in a rare tract printed in London, 1610, The Duello, 
or Single Combat. " Danish irruptions and the bad aspects 
of ilars haring drencht the common mother earth with her 
sonnes* blood streames, under the reigne of Edmund, a 
SsiXOtt monarch, irtisso in compendium (so worthy Camden 
espreaseth it) hello utriusquegentisfata Udmundo Angloruni 
et Canuto Danorum regihus commissafuerunt, gyi singulari 
ceriamine de summa zmperij in hac zmula (that is, the Eight 
in Glostershire) depugnanintT Ey the laws of Wilham 
the Conqueror the trial by battle was only compulsory when 
the opposite parties were both Hermans, in other eases it 
was optional. As the two nations were gradually merged 
into one, this form of trial spread, and until the rei^ of 
Henry 11. it was the only mode for determining a suit for 
the recoreiy of land. The method of procedure is 
admirably described by Shakespeare in the opening scene in 
Richard II., where Henry of Bolingbroke, duke of 
Hereford, challenges Thomas duke of Norfolk, and in the 
mock-heroic battle between Homer the Armourer and his 
man Peter in Henry YI., and by Sir W. Scott in the Fair 
Maid of Perth, where Henry Gow appears before the king 
as the champion of Magdalen Proudfnte. The judiciid 
duel never took root in England as it did in Erance. In 
civil suits it was superseded by the grand assize of Henry 
n,, and in cases of felony by indictment at the prosecution 
of the Crown. One of the latest instances occurred in the 
reign of Elizabeth 1571, when the lists were actually pre- 
pared and the justices of the common pleas appeared at 
TothiU Fields as umpires of the combat Fortunately the 
petitioner failed to put in an appearance, and was conse- 
quently nonsuited (See Spelman, Gloszary, s.v. “ Campus”). 
As late as 1817 LordEUenborough, in the case of Thornton 
V. A^ord, pronounced that “ the general law of the land 
is that there shall be a tnal by battle in cases of appeal un- 
less the party brings himself within some of the exceptions.” 
Thornton was accused of murdering Mary Ashford, and 
claimed his right to challenge the appellant, the brother of 
the murdered girl, to wager of battle. His suit was 
allowed, and, the challenge being refused, the accused 
escaped. Next year the law was abolished (59 Geo. IIL, 
c. 46). 

In sketching the history of the judicial combat we have 
traced the parentage of the modem duel. Strip the former 
of its legality, and divest it of its religious sanction, and the 
latter remains. We are justified, then, m dating the com- 
mencement of duelling from the abolition of the wager of 
battle. To pursue its history we must return to France, 
the country where it first arose, and the soil on which it 
has most flourished. The causes which made it indigenous 
to France are sufficiently explained by the condition of 
society and the national character. As Buckle has pointed 
out, duelling is a special development of chivalry, and 
chivalry is one of the phases of the protective spirit which 
was predominant in France up to the time of the Eevolu- 
tion. Add to this the keen sense of personal honour, the 
susceptibility, and the pugnacity which distmguish the 
French race, Montaigne, when touchmg on this subject in 
his essays, says, ‘‘Put three Frenchmen together ou the 
plains of Libya, and they will not be a month in company 
without scratching one another’s eyes out.” The third 
chapter of d’Audigiiier’s Ancien usage des duels is headed, 
“Pourquoi les seuls Frangais se battent en duel ” English 
literature abounds wath allusions to this characteristic of 
the French nation. Lord Herbert of Cherhuiy, who was 
ambassador at the court of Louis XIII., says, “ I’here is 
scarce a Frenchman worth loolung on who has not killed 
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his man in a duel.” Ben Jonson, in his Magnetic Lady, 
makes Compas.s, the scholar and soldier, thus describe 
France, “that garden of humanity” • — 

There every gentleman professing arms 
Thinks he is bound m honour to embrace 
The heaniig of a challenge for another, 

Without or questioning the cause or asking - 
Least colour of a reason 

Duels were not common before the 16th century. 
HaUam attributes their prevalence to the barbarous custom 
of wearing swords as a part of domestic dress, a fashion 
"which was not introduced till the later part of the 15th 
century. In 1560 the states-general at Orleans suppheated 
Charles IX. to put a stop to duelling Hence the famous 
ordmance of 1566, drawn up by the Chancellor de THopital, 
which served as the basis of the successive ordinances of 
the following kings. Under the fnvolous and sanguinary 
reign of Henry III,, “ who was as eager for excitement as 
a woman,” the rage for duels spread till it became almost 
an epidemic. In 1602 the combined remonstrances of the 
church and the magistrates extorted from the king an edict 
condemning to death whoever should give or accept a 
challenge or act as second. But puhhc opinion was revolted 
by such rigour, and the statute remained a dead letter. A 
duel forms a fit conclusion to the reign A hair-brained 
youth named LTsle Manvaux swore that he would not 
survive his beloved king, and threw his cartel into the air. 
It was at once picked up, and Marivaux soon obtained the 
death he had courted Henry IV. began his reign by an 
edict against duels, but he was kno'wn in private to favour 
them, j and, when De Crequi asked leave to fight Don Philip 
of Savoy, he is reported to have said, “ Go, and if I were 
not a king I would be your second,” Fontenay-Mareuil 
says, in his Memoires, that in the eight years between 1601 
and 1609, 2000 men of noble birth fell in duels. In 1609 
a more effective measure was taken at the instance of Sully 
by the establishment of a court of honour. The edict 
decrees that all aggrieved persons shall address themselves 
to the king, either directly or through the medium of the 
constables, marshals, drc. ; that the king shall decide, 
whether, if an accommodation could not be effected, per- 
mission to fight should be given ; that the aggressor, if pro- 
nounced in the wrong, shall in any case be suspended fiom 
any public office or employment, and be mulcted of one- 
third of his revenue tfil he has satisfied the aggneved party ; 
that any one giving or receiving a challenge shall forfeit all 
right of reparation and all his offices ; that any one who 
kilk his adversary in an unauthorized duel shall suffer 
death without bunal, and his children shall be reduced to 
■vdlanage j that seconds, if they take part in a duel, shall 
suffer death, if not, shall be degraded from the profession 
of arms This edict has been pronounced by Henri Martin 
“ the "wisest decree of the ancient monarchy on a matter 
which involves so many delicate and profound questions of 
morals, pohtics, and religion touching civil rights ” 
{Huio%re de France, x 466) 

In the succeeding reign the mania for duels re"vived. 
De Houssaye tells us that in Pans when friends met the 
first question was, “Who fought yesterday 1 who is to fight 
to-day?” They fought by night and day, by moonhght 
and by torch-light, in the public streets and squares A 
hasty "word, a misconceived gesture, a question about the 
colour of a riband or an embroidered letter, such were the 
commonest pretexts for a duel. The slighter and more 
frivolous the dispute, the less were they inclined to submit 
them to the king for adjudication. Often, hke gladiators 
or prize-fighters, they fought for the pure love of fighting. 
A misunderstanding is cleared up on the ground. “ N’lni- 
porte,” cry the principals, “puisque nous sommes ici, 
battons-nous.” Seconds, as Montaigne tells us, are no 
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longer witnesses, but must take part themselves unless they ! 
would be thought wanting in affection or courage ; and he ■ 
goes on to complain that men are no longer contented with 
a single second, “ c’dtait anciennement des duels, ce sont 
h cette heure rencontres et batailles.” There is no more 
striking instance of Kichelieu’s firmness and power as a 
statesman than his conduct in the matter of duellmg. In 
his Testament Politique he has assigned his reasons for 
disapproving it as a statesman and ecclesiastic. But this 
disapproval was turned to active detestation by a private 
cause. His elder brother, the head of the house, had fallen 
in a duel stabbed to the heart by an enemy of the cardinal. 
Already four edicts had been published under Louis 2III. 
with little or no effect, when in 1626 there was published 
a new edict condemning to death any one who had killed 
his adversary in a duel, or had been found guilty of sending 
a challenge a second time. Banishment and partial con- 
fiscation of goods were awarded for lesser offences But 
this edict differed from preceding ones not so much in its 
severity as in the fact that it was the first which was 
actually enforced. The cardinal began by imposing the 
penalties of banishment and fines, but, these proving 
ineffectual to stay the evil, he determined to make a terrible 
example. To quote his own words to the king, “ H s’agit 
de couper la gorge aux duels on aux ^dits de votre 
Majesty,” The count de Boutteville, a renommist who had 
already been engaged in twenty-one affairs of honour, deter- 
mined out of pure bravado to fight a twenty-second time. 
The duel took place at mid-day on the Place Eoyal. De 
Boutteville was arrested with his second, the count de 
Chapellea ; they were tried by Parliament, condemned, and, 
in spite of aU the influence of the powerful house of 
Montmorenci, of which De Boutteville was a branch, they 
were both beheaded at Gr^ve, June 21, 1627. For a short 
time the ardour of duellists was cooled. But the lesson 
soon lost its effect. Only five years later we read in the 
Mercure de France that two gentlemen who had killed one 
another in a duel were, by the cardinal’s orders, hanged on 
a gallows, stripped, and with their heads downwards, in the 
sight of all the people This was amove in the right direc- 
tion, since, for fashionable vices, ridicule and ignominy is 
a more drastic remedy than death. It was on tl^ principle 
that Caraccioli, prince of Melfi, when viceroy of Piedmont, 
finding that his officers were being decimated by duelling, 
proclaimed that all duels ^ould be fought on parapet 
of the Ponte Yecchio, and if one of the combatants chanced 
to fall into the river he should on no account be pulled out. 

Under the long reign of Louis XTT. many celebrated 
duels took place, of which the most remarkable were that 
between the duke of Guise and Coimt Coligny, the last 
fought on the Place Boyal, and that between the dukes of 
Beaufort and Hemours, each attended by four friends. Of 
the ten combatants, Nemours and two others were killed 
on the spo^ and none escaped without some wound. No 
less riian eleven edicts against duelling were issued under 
le Grand Monarque. That of 1643 established a supreme 
court of honour composed of the marshals of France ; but 
the most famous was that of 1679, which confirmed the 
enactments of Ids predecessors, Henry IT. and Louis XIL 
At the same time a solemn agreement was entered into by 
the prindpal nobility that they would never engage in a 
duel on any pretence whatever. A medal was struck to 
commemorate the occasion, and the firmness of the king, 
in refusing pardon to aD. offenders, contributed more to 
restrain this scourge of society than aU the efforts of his 
predecessors 

The subsequent history of ducJling in France may be 
more shortly treated. The two great Frenchmen whose 
writings preluded the French Bevolution both set their faces 
fi£raiTi<j+ if Tnlfairp bad indeed, as a vounar TnaTi. in 


obedience to the dictates of society, once sought satisfaction 
from a nobleman for a brutal insult, and had reflected on 
his temerity in the solitude of the P>astille ^ Henceforward 
he inveighed against the practice, not only for its absurdity, 
but also for its aristocratic exclusiveness Eousaeau had 
said of duelling, “ It is not an institution of honour, but a 
horrible and barbarous custom, which a courageous man 
despises and a good man abhors.” Then came the Pievolu- 
tion, which levelled at a blow the huge structure of 
feudalism, and with it the duel, its instrument and apanage. 
Pauca tanen suberuni priscce vestigia frandis. With each 
reaction against the revolutionary spirit and return to feudal 
ideas the duel reappears. Under the Directory it again 
became fashionable among the upper classes. Napoleon 
was a sworn foe to it. “ Bon duelliste mauvais soldat ” 
is one of Ms best known sayings ; and, when the king of 
Sweden sent him a challenge, he replied that he would 
order a fencing-master to attend him as plenipotentiary. 
After the battle of Waterloo duels such as Lever loves to 
depict were frequent between disbanded French officers and 
those of the allies in occupation. The restoration of the 
Bourbons brought with it a fresh crop of duels. Since then 
they have been cMefly confined to military circles, and a 
small section of Parisian journalists. Yet a hat of duels 
fought within the last fifty years in France would occupy 
no inconsiderable space, and would include some of the 
most famous names in literature and politics, Emile de 
Girardm, Armand Carrel, Lamartine, Alexandre Dumas, 
Ledru RoUin, Edmond About, Sainte-Eeuve, and M. Thiers. 
Even at the present hour men like Paul de Oassagnac exer- 
cise a sinister power, and an editor of the Pays must be 
an adept with swords and pistols no less than a skilled 
writer. 

As a complete history of duelhng would far exceed the 
limits of this article, we have preferred to trace in some 
detail its rise and faU in the country where it has most pre- 
vailed. We are thus compelled to pass by other nations, 
and condude with a brief epitome of its annals at home. 
Duelling did not begin in England till some hundred years 
after it had arisen iu France There is no instance of a 
private duel fought in tMs country before the 16th century, 
and they are rare before the reign of James L Avery fair 
notion of the comparative popularity of duelling, and of the 
feeling with which it was regarded at various periods, might 
be gathered by examining the part it plays in the novels 
and lighter literature of the times. The earliest duels we 
remember in fiction are that in the Monastery between Sir 
Piercie Shafton and Halbert Glendinning, and that in 
AeniYwiortA, between Tressilian and Yamey. (That in Anne 
of Geterstdn either is an anachronism or must reckon 
as a wager by battle.) Under James L we have the 
encounter between Nigd and Lord Dalgamo. The greater 
evil of war, as we observed in French history, expels 
the lesser, and the literature of the Ccmunonwealth is in 
this respect a blank. With the Restoration there came a 
reaction against Puritan morality, and a return to the 
gallantly and loose manners of French society, which is 
best represented by the theatre of the day. The drama of 

^ Voltaire met the Chevalier Eohan-Chabot at the house of the Marqxds 
of Bully. The Chevalier, offended by Voltaire’s free speech, insolently 
asked the Marquis, “Who is that young man*” “One,” replied Voltaire, 
“who, if he does not parade a great name, honours that he bears.” 
The Chevaber said nothing at the tune, but, seizing hut opprafunity, 
inrei^ed Voltaire into his coach, and had him beaten Try an of his 
footmen. Voltaire set to work to loam fencing, and then sought the 
Chevalier in the theatre, and pubhdy challenged him. A loffi-mot at 
the Oievaher’s expense was the only satisfaction that the philosopher 
conld obtain. “Monsieur, si qudque affaire d’mterft ne vous a point 
fait ouiher I’outrage dont j’ai h me plamdre, j’espkre que vous m’en 
xendrez maon.” The Chevalier was said to employ his capital in petty 
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the Restoration abounds in duels Passing on to the reign 
of Queen Anne, we find the subject frequently discussed m 
the !rader and the Spectator^ and Addison points m his 
happiest way the moral to a contemporary duel between Mr 
Thornhill and Sir Cholmeley Dering. “I come not,” 
says Spinomont to King Pharamond, “I come not to I 
implore yonr pardon, I come to relate my sorrow, a sorrow | 
too great for human life to support Enow that this 
morning I have killed in a duel the man whom of all men j 
living I lore best.’’ Ko reader of Esmond can forget 
Thackeray’s description of the doubly fatal duel between j 
the duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun, which is historical, 
or the no less life-like though fictitious duel between Lord 
iXohun and Lord Gastlewood. Throughout the reigns of 
the Georges they are frequent. Richardson expresses his 
opinion on the subject in six voluminous letters to the 
Literary Eeposihr. Sheridan, like Karquhar in a previous 
generation, not only dramatized a duel, but fought two 
himself. Byron thus commemorates the bloodless duel 
between Tom Moore and Lord Jeffrey ; — 

Caa none remember that eventful day. 

That ever glonous almost fatal fray, 

H’Tien Little’s leadless pistols met the eye. 

And Bow Street myximdons stood laughing by* 

As we approach our own times they become rarer in 
fiction. Thackeray, indeed, who represents an older 
generation, and the worse side of aiistocratical society, 
abounds in duels. His loyal highness the late lamented 
commander-in-chief had the greatest respect for Major 
Maemurdo, as a man who had conducted scores of affaiis for 
his acquaintance with the greatest prudence and skill ; and 
Rawdon Crawley’s duelling pistols, “ the same which I shot 
Captain Marker,” have become a household word. Dickens, 
on the other hand, who depicts contemporary English hfe, 
and mostly in the middle classes, in all his numerous works 
has only three ; and George Eliot never once refers to a 
duel Tennyson, using a poet’s privilege, has kid the scene 
of a duel in the year of the Crimean war, but he echoes 
the spirit of the times when he stigmatizes “ the Christless 
code that must have life for a blow.” 

To pass from fiction to fact, a hst of the celebrated 
public men who m the last century have fought duels will 
suffice to show the magnitude of the evil : — ^Fox, Pitt, 
William Pulteney and Lord Hervey, Canning and Lord 
Castlereagh, the duke of York, the duke of Richmond, | 
Wilkes, Sir Francis Burdett, Grattan, Daniel O’Connell. 
For particulars we must refer the reader to the respective 
names. 

The year 1808 is memorable in the annals of duelling in 
England Major Campbell was sentenced to death and 
executed for killing Captam Boyd in a duel. In this case 
it is true that there was a suspicion of foul play ; but in 
the case of Lieutenant BlundeU, who was HUed in a duel 
in 1813, though all had been conducted with perfect fair- 
ness, the surviving prmcipal and the seconds were all 
convicted of murder and sentenced to death, and, although 
the royal pardon was obtained, they were aU cashiered. 
The next important date is the year 1843, when pubhc 
attention was painfully called to the subject by a duel in 
which Colonel Fawcett was shot by Ms brother-in-law 
Lieutenant Monro. The survivor, whose career was thereby 
blasted, had, it was well known, gone out most reluctantly, 
in obedience to the then prevailing militaiy code. A full 
account of the steps taken hy the late Prince Consort, and 
of the correspondence which passed between biim and the 
duke of Wellington, will be found in the Life of the Frvnce 
by Theodore Martm. The duke, unfortunately, was not an 
unprejudiced counsellor. Hot only had he heen out hun- 
selij'but, in writing to Lord Londonderry on the occasion of 
the duel between the marquis and Ensign Battier in 1824, { 
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he had gone so far as to state that he considered the pro- 
bability of the Hussars having to fight a duel or two a 
matter of no consequence But though the proposal of the 
prince to establish courts of honour met with no favour, 
yet it led to an important amendment of the articles of war 
(April 1844). The 98th of the articles now m force ordains 
that “ every person who shall fight or promote a duel, or 
take any steps thereto, or who shaU. not do his best to 
prevent a duel, shall, if an officer, be cashiered or suffer 
such other penalty as a general court-martial may award.” 
By the same articles, to accept or to receive apologies for 
wTong or insult given or received is declared smtable to the 
character of honourable men The effect has been that 
duels, which had already been banished from civil society, 
have been no less discredited m the English army. In the 
German army, on the contrary, the institution survives in 
full force, and is recognized by law. A full account of the 
courts of honour to regulate disputes and duels among 
German officers wiR be found in The Aimed Strength of the 
German Empire. 

Any formal discussion of the morality of duelling is, in 
England at least, happily superfluous. Ho fashionable vice 
has been so unanimously condemned both by moralists and 
divines, and in tracing its Mstory we are reminded of the 
words of Tacitus, “ in eivitate nostra et vetabitur semper 
et retinebitur.” Some, however, of the problems moral 
and social which it suggests may be shortly noticed. That 
duelhng flourished so long in England the law is perhaps 
as much to blame as society. It was doubtless from the 
fact that duels were at first a form of legal procedure that 
English law has refused to take cognizance of private duels. 
A duel in the eye of the law differs nothing from an 
ordinary murder. Our greatest legal authorities, from the 
time of Elizabeth downwards, such as Coke, Bacon, and 
Hale, have all distinctly affirmed this interpretation of the 
law. But here as elsewhere the severity of the penalty 
defeated its own object. The pubhc conscience revolted 
against a Draconian code which made no distmction between 
wilful murder and a deadly combat, wherein each party 
consented to his own death or submitted to the risk of it. H o 
jury could be found to convict when conviction involved in 
the same penalty a Fox or a Pitt and a Turpin or a Brown- 
rigg. Such, however, was the conservatism of English 
publicists that Bentham was the first to point out clearly 
this defect of the law, and propose a remedy In his 
hitrod'uciion to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
published in 1789, Bentham discusses the subject with his 
usual boldness and logical precision. In his exposition of 
the absurdity of duelling considered as a branch of penal 
justice, and its inefficiency as a punishment, he only restates 
in a clearer form the arguments of Paley. So far there is 
nothing novel in his treatment of the subject. But he soon 
parts company with the Christian morahst and proceeds to 
show that duelling does, however rudely and imperfectly, 
correct and repress a real social evil ” It entirely effaces 
a blot which an insult imprints upon the honour. Vulgar 
moralists, by condemning public opinion upon this point, 
only confirm the fact,” He then points out the true remedy 
for the evil. It is to extend the same legal protection to 
offences against honour as to offences against the person. 
The legal satisfactions wMch he suggests are some of them 
extremely grotesque. Thus for an insult to a woman, the 
man is to be dressed in a woman’s clothes, and the retort to 
he inflicted by the hand of a woman. But the principle 
indicated is a sound one, that in offences against honour 
the punishment must be analogous to the injury. Doubt- 
less, if Bentham were now alive, he would allow that the 
necessity for such a scheme of legislation had in a great 
measure passed away. That duels have since become extmct 
is no doubt principally owing to social changes, but it may 
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be in part ascnbed to improTements in legal xemedies in 
the sense which Bentham indicated. A notable instance is 
Lord Campbell’s Act of 1843, by which, in the case of a 
newspaper libel, a public apology coupled with a pecuniary 
payment is allowed to bar a plea. In the IndSan Code 
there are special enactments concerning duelling, which is 
punishable not as murder but as homicide. 

Suggestions have from time to time been made for the 
establishment of courts of honour, but the need of such 
tribunals is doubtful, while the objections to them are 
obvious. The present tendency of political philosophy is 
to contract rather than extend the province of law, and any 
interference with social life is justly resented. Real 
offences against reputation are sufficiently punished, and 
the rule of the lawyers, that mere scurrility or opprobrious 
words, which neither of themselves import nor are attended 
with any hurtful effects, are not punishable, seems on the 
whole a wise one. What m a higher rank is looked upon 
as a gross insult may in a lower rank be regarded as a mere 
pleasantry or a harmless joke. Among the lower orders 
offences against honour can hardly be said to exist ; the 
learned professions have each its own tribunal to which its 
members are amenable ; and the highest ranks of society, 
however imperfect their standard of morality may be, are 
perfectly competent to enforce that standard by means of 
social penalties without resorting either to trial by law or 
trial by battle 
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authorities, BucMe, Hist^ of OivUization in England, vol. ii p 
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DUFOUR, Wilhelm: Heineich (1787-1875), a Swiss 
general, director of the topographical survey of Switzerland, 
was bom at Constance, of Genevese parents temporarily in 
exile, on the 16th September 1787. During his early 
studies at Geneva he showed no special capacity, and he 
took a low place in the entrance examination to the 
!l^cole Polytechnique at Paris, to which he went in 1807. 
By two years’ close study he so greatly improved his posi- 
tion that he was ranked among the first in the exit examinar 
tion. Immediately on leaving the school he received a 
commission in the engineers, and was sent to serve in 
Corfu, which was blockaded by the English. During the 
Hundred Days he attained the rank of captain, and was 
employed in raising fortifications at Grenoble for its defence 
against the Austrians. After the peace that followed 
Waterloo he retired from the French army on half-pay, and 
resumed his status as a Swiss citizen. Refosmg the offer 
of a command at Bnangon on condition that he would 
again adopt the French nationality, he devoted himself to 
the military service of his native land. From 1819 to 
1830 he was chief instructor in the military school of 
Thoune, which had been founded mainly through his in- 
strumentahty. Among other diatinguished foreign pupils 
he had the honour of instructing Ihince Louis Kapoleon, 
afterwards emperor of the French In 1827 he was raised 
to the rank of colonel, and commanded the Federal army 
in a series of field manoeuvres. In 1831 he became chief 
of the staff, and soon afterwards he was appointed quarter- 
master-generaL The most important work of his hfe was 
commenced in 1833, when the Diet commissioned him to 
superintend the execution of a trigonometrical survey of 
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Switzerland, He had already proved his fitness for the task 
by making a cadastral survey of the canton of Geneva, and 
publishing a map of the canton in four sheets on the scale 
of The larger work occupied thirty-two years, and 

was accomplished with complete success. The map in 25 
sheets on the scale of was published at intervals 

between 1842 and 1865, and is an admirable specimen of 
cartography. In recognition of the abihty with which 
Dufour had carried out his task, the Federal Council in 
1868 ordered the highest peak of Monte Rosa to be named 
Dufour Spitze. In 1847 Dufour received the command of 
the Federal Army, which was employed in reducing the 
revolted Catholic cantons to submission. The quickness 
and thoroughness with which he performed the painful task, 
and the wise moderation with which he treated his van- 
quished feUow-countrymen, were acknowledged by a gift of 
60,000 francs from the Diet and various honours from 
different cities and cantons of the confederation. In politics 
he belonged to the moderate conservative party, and he 
consequently lost a good deal of his popularity in 1848. 
In 1864 he presided over the International Conference 
which framed the so-called Geneva Convention as to the 
treatment of the wounded in time of war, <fec. He died on 
the 14th July 1875. Dufour was the author of a Memoire 
sur VaHillerie des andens et sur celle du, moyen-dge (1840), 
De la fortification permanente (1850), Manuel de tactique 
your les offiders de toutes armes (1842), and various other 
works in military science 

DUFREHOY, Pieere Armand, geologist and miner- 
alogist, was born at Sevran, in the department of Seiue-et- 
Oise, m France, in 1792, and died March 20, 1857 After 
leaving the Imperial Lyceum in 1811, he studied tiH 1813 
at the Polytechmc School, and then, at the age of twenty- 
one, entered the corps des mines. In conjunction with 
M. Ehe de Beaumont he m 1841 published a great 
geological map of France, the result of mvestigations carried 
on during thirteen years (1823-1836). Five years (1836- 
41) were spent m writing the text to accompany the map. 
The two authors had already together published Voyage mitaU 
lurgique en Angleterre (1827, 2d 1837-39), Mdnoires 
pour servird une description g^ologique de la France (1830- 
38), and a Memoire on Cantal and Mont-Doie (1833) 
Other literary productions of Diifrenoy are an account of 
the iron-mines of the eastern Pyrenees (1834), a treatise on 
mineralogy (1844, 2d ed. 1866-60), and numerous papers 
contributed to the Annales des Mines and other scientific 
publications, one of the most interesting of which is entitled 
Des terrains volcaniques des environs de Naples. Dufr4noy 
was a member of the Academy of Sciences, a commander 
of the Legion of Honour, an inspector-general of mines, 
and professor of geology at VFcole des Fonts et Ghaussdes, 
and of mineralogy at the Imperial School of Mines, of which 
latter institution he was the director. 

DHFRESNY, Charles RivikEE (1648-1728), a French 
dramatist, better remembered by the comedy of his own 
hfe than by any of the numerous plays which he contnbuted 
to the Theatre Italien and the Th4S.tre Fran 9 ais. The fact 
that his grandfather was an illegitimate son of Henry LY. 
procured him the liberal patronage of Louis XTY., who not 
only gave him the post of valet de chamhre, but affixed his 
name now to one lucrative privilege and now to another. 
Theprotige, however, appeared as eager to squander as the 
kmg was to bestow ; and the pathetic confession of 
exhausted generosity — “ I cannot enrich Dufresny ” — ^was 
probably taken by the careless spendthrift as a signal com- 
pliment ; though to one of his Mends who consoled him 
with the remark that poverty is no sin, he replied, “/i is 
worse.'* On Louis’s death he was almost as necessitous as 
if Louis had never lived ; but he obtained 200,000 franca 
from the duke of Orleans in answer to an ingenious request 
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that his highness for his own. glory would leave Dufresny 
in hi3 excessive indigence as a sole example of the condition 
of the whole kingdom before the golden ^ys of his regency. 
As if to furnish a piquant commentary on the proverb that 
poverty makes ns acquainted with strange bed-fellows, he 
married his washerwoman in discharge of her bill — a 
whimsicality which supphed Le Sage with an episode in 
the DmUe Boiteux, and was made the subject of a comedy 
by J. M. Deschamps— Rivih-e Lufresny, ou le 
rmriaye impromptu. Clever, versatile, and superficial, he 
obtained m his own day a considerable reputation not only 
as an author aud a wit, but also as a landscape gardener 
and architectural designer . to his great patron he furnished 
plans for the park at Versailles, and was appointed m 
return overseer of the royal grounds, He died at Paris in 
1728 in a house— fa mauon de Pfine— which he had built 
with the regent’s bounty. His plays, destitute for the most 
part of all higher qualities, but abounding in sprightly wit 
and pithy sayings, are no longer acted ; though a few of 
the many in the six volumes of his Thedire (Paris, 1731) 
are stdl read. Ifesprd de contradvstion (first acted in 
1700), LedouUe vtuvage (1702), La coquette du village^ and 
Le imriagefait et rompu are reprinted in the second volume 
of Didot’s Chejs dcemre des auteurs comiques ; and his con- 
tributions to the ThMfcre Italien, produced in 'collaboration 
with Eegnard or Biancocelh, may be found in Gherardi’s 
collection. A volume of Boeeies diversesy two volumes of 
Nouvelles histonquesy leyde, 1692, and Les amusements 
sirieux et comigntes d’un Siamois, 1807, a work to which 
Montesquieu was indebted for the idea of his Lettres Per- 
sanes, complete the list of Dufresny’a writings. Two 
volumes of Entires Ghoisks were edited by Auger in 1801. 

DUGDALE, Sm WiLm.M (1605-1686), an eminent 
Tingliah antiqcsry, the only son of John Dugdale, who 
belonged to an old Lancashire family, but had sold his pro- 
perty in that county and bought the estate of Shustoke, 
near ColeshiU, in WarwietsMre, was bom on the 12th 
September 1605 He received the early part of his 
education from Thomas Sibley, a curate near Shustoke, and 
attended from his tenth to his fifteenth year the Free 
School at Coventry, whence returning to his father, he read 
with him for some time law and history In compliance 
with his father’s wish, who was old and infirm, and desired 
to see him married before he died, he was married at the 
early age of seventeen to the daughter of a gentleman in the 
county of Stafford. He lived in his wife’s father’s house 
until the death of his own father in 1624, and soon there- 
after went to reside at FiUongley, near Shustoke, an estate 
formerly purchased for him by his father. In 1625 he 
purchased the manor of Blyth, in the parish of Shustoke, 
aud, preferring it as a place of residence, removed thither 
in 1626. His inclination to the study of antiquities mam- 
fcsted itself at an early age, and received its first encourage- 
ment from Samuel Koper, a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. 
After Ms settlement at Blyth Hall he made the acquaintance 
of some gentlemen interested in antiquities, who enabled 
biTn to obtain a sight of the old dee^ and evidences ” of 
the county families of Warwickshire, and “ divers autient 
writings of consequence,” with the view of his writmg a 
history of that county. In 1635 he accompanied Sir Simon 
Archer to London, and was by him introduced to Sir 
Henry Spelman, which led to his acquaintance with 
Thomas, earl of Ariindell, then earl marshal of England, by 
whom he was, in 1638, created a pursuivant of arms extra- 
ordinary by the name of Blanche Lyon, and in 1639 rouge- 
croix pursuivant in ordinary. About this time he agreed 
to write hi3 work on Monastery Foiindations, and, having 
a lodging in the Herald’s Office, he new spent much of his 
time in London in order to augment his collections out of 
the records of the Tower and other places in the city. In 
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1641 Sir Christopher Hatton, a member of the House of 
Commons, dreading the near approach of the revolutionary 
storm which soon thereafter broke over England, and the 
rum that might then ensue, got him to make exact drafts 
of all the monuments in Westminster Abbey and the 
prmcipal churches in England, including Peterborough, 
Ely, Norwich, Lincoln, Newark, Beverley, Sonthwell, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, York, Selby, Chester, Lichfield, 
Tamworth, and Warwick. He received and obeyed, in 
June 1642, the summons of Charles I. to attend him at 
York, whither, on the outbreak of the revolution, the king 
had betaken himself for the sake of greater security. 
Learning the spread of the revolution in Warwickshire, 
Charles deputed him to summon to surrender the castle of 
Banbury, m Oxford, and the castle of Warwick, which 
were being rapidly filled with ammunition and rebels 
Banbury obeyed, but Warwick, bemg better prepared, con- 
temned the summons and its inmates were proclaimed 
traitors. He also summoned the city of Coventry ; and, 
accompanying Sir Richard Willys as guide, he was present 
at the battle of Cudworth Field, the result of wMch he 
communicated to the king. He remained at Oxford with 
the king till the surrender of the garrison in 1646, and 
witnessed the battle of EdgehiU, of the field of which he 
made afterwards an exact survey, noting how the armies were 
drawn up, and where and in what direction the various move- 
ments took place, and marking the graves of the slain. In 
Novemher 1642 he was admitted M.A. of the university, 
and in 1644 the king created him Chester-Herauld. While 
at Oxford he made a journey to Worcester, whore — with 
the purpose of increasing Ms collections for his history of 
Warwickshire — ^he perused the registers of the bishop and 
of the dean and chapter ; and during his Oxford leisure he 
applied hiinap.H also to the search for antiquities in the 
libraries and in the private houses. When Oxford sur- 
rendered he continued his antiquarian researches in London 
along with Richard Dodsworth for their £)omt work on the 
monasteries, wMch was published successively in single 
volumes in 1655, 1664, and 1673. At the Restoration he 
obtained the office of Norroy king-at-anns, and in 1677 was 
created garter principal king-at-anns, and was knighted. 
He died at Blyth Hall, 10th February 1686. 

Besides the works oa ’Waiwickshire, published in 1656, and 
Mmctstiem Angltean'iim, republished in 6 vols. in 1817-30, and 
again in 8 volumes in 1846, Sii William Dugdale is the author of 
Jhstory of St Paul’s Cathedral (1658), the Baronage of England (3 
vols 1675-6), and other works of less importance His life, written 
hy himself up to 1678, with his diary and correspondence, and an 
index to Ms manuscript collections, was edited by WiUiam Hamper, 
and published m 1827 

DTJGONG {Hahcore)y a genus of herbivorous Cetacea, 
forming, along which the Sea-Cows (Manatus), and the now 
extinct Bhytinay the sub-order Sirema. In this genus the 
head is small, and is abruptly truncated in front, the snout 
being remarkably obtuse and furnished with bristles. The 
intermaxillary bones are enormously developed, and from 
these proceed two large incisor teeth or tusks, which are 
well developed in the male, but which in the female are 
arrested in their growth, and remain concealed beneath the 
surface. There are never more than five molar teeth on each 
side of either jaw, or twenty in aU, and these are flat on 
the grinding surface. The flippers are unprovided with 
nails, and the tail is broad, and differs from that of the 
manatee in bemg crescent-shaped instead of rounded. The 
bones are very hard and firm, and take a polish equal to 
that of ivory. The dugongs frequent the shallow waters of 
the tropical seas, extending from the east coast of Africa 
north of the mouth of the Zambesi river, along the shores 
of the Indian, Malayan, and Australian seas, where they 
may be seen basking on the surface of the water, or brows- 
ing on submarine pastures of Algce and Fugi, for which the 
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tMck obtuse lips aud truncated snout preeminently fit them 
They are gregarious, feeding in large numbers in locahtiea 
where they are not often disturbed The female produces 
a single young one at a birth, and is remarkable for the 
great affection it shows for its offspring, so that when the 
young dugong is caught there is no difficulty in capturing 
the mother with it. There are two species — the Tntlian 
Dugong {Hahcore indicus) and the Australian Dugong 
{Hahcorc austrahs). The former is very abundant along 
the shores of the Indian Ocean, and is captured m large 
numbers by the Malayans, who esteem its flesh as a great 
delicacy j while the lean portions, especially of young 
specimens, are regarded by Europeans even as excellent 
eating It is generally taken by spearmg, the main object 
of the hunter being to raise the tail out of the water, when 
the animal becomes perfectly powerless. It seldom attams 
a length of more than 8 or 10 feet. The Austrahan Dugong 
is a larger species, attaining sometimes a length of 15 feet. 
It occurs along the Australian coast from Moreton Bay to 
Cape York, and is highly valued by the natives, who hunt 
for it with spears, and gorge themselves -with its flesh, when 
they are fortunate enough to secure a carcase In recent 
years the oil obtained from the blubber of this species has 
been largely used in Australia as a substitute for cod-liver 
oil. It does not contain iodme, hut is said to possess all 
the therapeutic qualities of cod-liver oU without its nauseous 
taste. A full grown dugong yields from 10 to 12 gallons 
of oil, and this,. according to Bennec, ‘‘forms m cold 
weather a thick mass, and requires to he melted before a 
fire previously to being used.” According to the same 
authority, the flesh of the Australian dugong is easy of 
digestion, the muscular fibre when fresh resemhhng beef, 
and when salted having the flavour of excellent bacon In 
the earhest Australian dugong fishery, natives were 
employed to harpoon these cetaceans ; they soon, however, 
became too wary to allow themselves to he approached near 
enough for this purpose, and the harpoon was abandoned 
for the net. The latter is spread at mght, and in its meshes 
dugongs are caught in considerable numbers. The skin is 
nearly half an indi thick, and can be made into gelatine or 
glue. 

DUGTJAT-TROUIISr, (1673-1736), a famous 

French admiral, w^ the son of a sea captain, and was bom 
at St Malo on the 10th June 1673. He was oiigmally 
intended for the church, and studied with that view at 
Bennes and Caen ; hut on the breaking out of the war with 
England and Holland in 1689 he obtained leave to enter the 
marine. Accordingly he embarked in the capacity of a 
volunteer on board a small vessel of 18 guns, equipped by 
his family, and during the first three months his courage 
was tried by a violent tempest, an imminent shipwreck, the 
boarding of an English ship, and the threatened destruction 
of his own vessel by fire. The following year, as a 
volunteer in. a vessel of 28 guns, he carried off the honours 
in a bloody combat with an English fleet of five merchant 
vessels. The courage he then showed was so remarkable 
that in 1691, at the age of eighteen, he obtained the com- 
mand of*a frigate of 14 guns, when, having been thrown by 
a tempest on the coast of Irelaiid, he burned two English 
ships in the river Limerick. In 1694 his vessel of 40 
guns was captured by iffie Engli^ and, being taken 
prisoner, he was confined in the castle of Plymouth, where, 
however, he made love to the daughter of the jailer, and by 
her aid managed to escape. He then obtained command 
of a vessel of 48 guns, and made a capture of English 
vessels on the Irish coast. In 1696 he made a brilliant 
capture of Dutch vessels, and the king hearing an account 
of the affair raised him in 1697 to the rank of captain of 
a frigate In 1704-5 he desolated the coasts of England. 
In 1706 he was raised to the rank of captain of a vessel of 
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the line. In 1707 he was made chevalier of the order of 
St Louis, and captured the greater part of an Enghsh con- 
voy of troops and munitions hound for Portugal. His 
most glorious action was the capture in 1711 of Bio Janeiro, 
on which he imposed a heavy contribution. In 1715 he 
was made chief of a squadron, and in 1728 commander of 
the order of St Louis and lieutenant-general. In 1731 he 
commanded a squadron for the protection of French com- 
merce in the Levant. He died 27th September 1736. 

DU GUESCLIN, BESTHAJfD (c. 1314-1380), constable 
of France, the most famous French warrior of his age, was 
born of an ancient but undistinguished family, at the castle 
of La Motte-Broon, near Bennes, about 1314. The date is 
doubtful, the authonties varying between 1311 and 1324. 
The name is spelt in various ways in contemporary records, 
e.g , Claquin, Elesquin, Gnescquin, Glayaquin, (kc. The 
familiar form is found on his monument at St Denis, and 
in some legal documents of the time. In Ms boyhood 
Bertrand was a duU learner, spending Ms time m open air 
sports and exercises, and could never read or write. He W'as 
remarkable for ugliness, and was an object of aversion to 
his parents. He first made himself a name as a soldier at 
the tournament held at Bennes in 1338 to celebrate the 
marriage of Charles of Blois with Jeanne de Penthievre, at 
wMch he unseated the most famous competitors. But tMs 
playing at fighting was not enough for his ambition ; and 
in the vrar wMch followed between Charles of Blois and 
John de Montfort, for the possession of the duchy of 
Brittany, he served his apprentieesMp as a soldier, Ks, he 
was not a great baron with a body of vassals at Ms com- 
mand, he put Mmself at the head of a band of adventurers, 
and fought on the side of Charles and of France. He 
distinguished Mmself by a briUiaut action at the siege of 
Vannes in 1312 , and after that he disappears from history 
for some years. In 1351, having shortly before been mads 
a knight, he was sent mto England with the lords of 
Brittany to treat for the ransom of Charles of Blois, who 
had been defeated and captured by the English in 1347. 
When Bennes was besieged by the duke of Lancaster, m 
1366, Du Guesclin forced Ms way with a handful of men 
into the town, and successfully defended it till June 1357, 
when the siege was raised in pursuance of the truce of 
Bordeaux. For this service he was rewarded with the 
lordsMp of Boche d’Airien. At the expiration of the truce 
he distinguished Mmself by the defence of Dinan, and here 
he engaged in single combat with Sir Thomas Canterbi^. 
Shortly afterward he married ; and about the same time 
he passed into the service of France, and greatly distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Melun (1359), In April 
1364, in conjunction with Boucicaut, he recovered Mantes 
and Meulan from the king of Havanre ; and in May he 
defeated the Havarrese under Captal de Buch at Cockerel, 
and took their leader prisoner. The king now created Mm 
of Hormandy and count of Longueville. At the 
battle of Auray, in September of the same year, Charles of 
Blois was defeated and killed, and Du Guesclin taken 
prisoner, by Sir John Chandos. The grand companies 
beginning, after the close of the war, to play the part of 
brigands in France, it was necessary to get rid of them. 
Du Guesclin was ransomed for 100,000 crowns, and was 
charged to lead them out of France. He marched with them 
into Spain, visiting Avignon on the way, and extorting from 
the Pope a large sum of money and his absolution. Du 
Guesdin now supported Henry of Trastamare against Peter 
the Gruel, set the former upon the throne of Castile 
(1366), and was made constable of Castile and count of 
Trastamare. In the following year he was defeated and 
captured by tbe Black Prince, ally of Peter the Cruel, at 
Najara, hut was soon released for a hea\^ ransom. Once 
more he fought for Henry, reinstated him on the throne 
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(136D), and Tvaa created dute of Molinas. In May 13/0, 
at the cDmmand of Charles Y., who named him constable 
of France, he returned to France. \Yar had just been 
declared against England, and Du Guesclin was called to 
take part in it. For nearly ten years he was engaged in 
fighting against the English in the south and the west of 
France, recovering from thorn the provinces of Poitou, 
Guienne, and Auvergne, and thus powerfully contnbutmg 
to the establishment of a united France. In 1 3 / 3, w hen 
the duke of Brittany sought English aid against a threatened 
invasion by Charles V., Dn Guesclin was sent at the head 
of a powerful army to seize the duchy, which he did ; and 
two years later he frustrated hy a defensive pohcy the 
attempt of the duke with an English army to recover it. 
Finding m 1379 that the king entertained suspicions of his 
fidehty to him, he resolved to give up his constable’s sword 
and retire to Spain His resolution was at first proof 
against remonstrance ; but ultimately he received back the 
sword, and continued in the service of France. In 1380 he 
was sent into Languedoc to suppress disturbances and 
brigandage, provoked by the harsh government of the duke 
of Anjou. His first act was to lay siege to the fortress 
of ChUteauneuf-Eandon, held by the English, strongly 
garrisoned and well provisioned. A day was fixed con- 
ditionally for capitulation. Meanwhde the great warrior 
was smitten with a mortal illness, and died, J uly 1 3, 1 380. 
The commander led out the garrison and deposited the 
keys of the castle on the coflSn of the hero. Du Guesclin 
lost his first wife in 1371, and married a second in 1373, 
but he left no legitimate children. His remains were 
interred, by order of the king, in the church of St Denis. 

Of the numerous recent biographies of Du Guesclin, the most 
recent is the learned work by D. F. Jamison (Charleston, 1863), 
which was translated into French, by J. Baissac hy order of Maish^ 
Count Randon, minister of war, and published in 1866, 

DUHALDE, jEAJt Baftiste (1674-1743), geographical 
writer, was horn at Paris, February 1, 1674. In 1708 he 
entered into the Society of Jesus, and some time afterwards 
he was appointed to succeed Father Legobien, who had 
been intrusted with the duty of collecting and arranging 
the letters which they received from their missionaries in 
different quarters of the globe He was also for some time 
secretary to the famous Father Le Tellier, confessor to the 
king of France. He died August 18, 1743. Duhalde is 
represented as a man of mild and amiable character, and 
as remarkable alike for his unaffected piety and unwearied 
industiy. He was the author of some Latin poems, which 
do nob evince any superior degree of excellence. The 
productions for which he is principally distinguished are — 
(1) Lettres jSdifiantes et Gurieuses icrites de$ Missions 
Etrangh'es, which he edited with great ability from the 
ninth to the twenty-sixth volume inclusive, and which 
have been translated into English and German, and (2) De- 
scription geographique, historiquejchronologique, politique, et 
physique de V Empire de la Chine et de la Tartarie Chinoise, 
Paris, 1735, in four volumes large folio, with figures and 
an atlas hy D’Anville, This work, the first in which China 
is described with so much exactness and detail, is a beauti- 
ful specimen of French typography. An English translation 
hy Brookes was published m 1736 m 4 vok. 

DUHAMEL, Jean" Baptiste (1624-1706), a French 
astronomer and physician, was the son of an advocate, and 
was horn at Yire, in Hormaudy, in 1624. He commenced 
his studies at Caen, and completed them at Paris. At the j 
age of eighteen he wrote a treatise on the Spherics of 
Theodosius, and added to it a tract on trigonometry, 
designed as an introduction to astronomy. At the age of 
twenty-one he became curd of HeuiUy-sur-Mame, but with- 
out neglecting the duties of his caUing, he continued to 
cultivate the physical sciences with zeal. In 1656 he was 
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named almoner of the king, in 1663 he obtained the 
dignity of chancellor of the church of Bayeux , and in 
1666, when Louis XIV. established the Koyal Academy of 
Sciences, he was appointed perpetual secretary. He was 
preparing a history of the Academy when he died, August 
6, 1706, He published numerous works on philosophy, 
divinity, and physical science 

DUHAMEL DU MONCEAU, Henkv Louis (1700- 
1782), a celebrated French botanist and agriculturist, was 
the son of Alexandre Duhamel, lord of Denainvilliers, and 
was horn at Paris in 1700. He was placed at the College 
d’Harcourt, but made little progress m his studies,^ except 
that, notwithstanding the imperfect manner in which the 
natural sciences were there taught, he acquired such a taste 
for these branches of knowledge as led him to attend 
the lessons of Dufay and Bernard de Jussieu at the Jardin 
des Plantes. He now spent his time between the capital, 
where he pursued his botanical studies and held lutercourse 
with scientists, and his estates at G^tinais, where he 
employed his knowledge in arboricultural experiments. 
Having been requested by the Academy of Sciences to 
investigate the cause of the disease which was destroying 
the saffron plant in GStmais, he discovered that its destruc- 
tion was owing to a parasitical fungus which attached itself 
to its roots The work in which he demonstrated his dis- 
coveiy was judged worthy to appear in the transactions of 
the Academy, and gained him admission to that body m 
1728. From then until his death he busied himself chiefly 
with, making experiments in vegetable physiology, and 
recording and publishing his observations. Ha ving learned 
from Sir Hans Sloane that madder possesses the property 
of giving colour to the bones, he fed annuals successively 
on food mixed and unmixed with madder ; and he found 
that their bones in general exhibited concentric strata of 
red and white, whilst the softer parts showed in the mean- 
time signs of having been progressively extended. From a 
number of experiments he was led to believe himself able 
to explain the growth of bones, and to demonstrate a parallel 
between the manner of their growth and that of trees Along 
with the celebrated naturahst Buffon, he made numerous 
experiments on the growth and strength of wood, one 
of the results of which was that he recommended the bark 
to be taken off the trees several years before they are cut 
down. He experimented also on the growth of the mistletoe, 
on layer planting, on smut in corn, and on the production 
of soda and potash by different vegetables. From the year 
1740 he made meteorological observations, and kept records 
of the infiLuence of the weather on agricultural production. 
Having been appointed inspector-general of marine, he 
applied his scientific acquirements to the improvement of 
nautical knowledge, subjecting everything to the test of 
facts and experiments. Duhamel’s aim in his researches 
was rather to he useful than to gratify his own curiosity or 
to wiu fame. He made himself accessible to all who 
sought information from him, and his modesty was as great 
as 1 m knowledge. He was scrupulous in the practice of his 
lehgious duties. He died August 13, 1782. 

Hi 3 worls are generally of an elementary character, and from 
the minute details of their information are rather prolix. They 
number nearly 90 separate publications, the principal of which are 
— TraMdes arlres et arivstes qiii semltiwnt m France cnpleine 
terra; EUments de V architecture namle; TraiU general des piches 
maniimes et f/wowhles, EUmenis d'agneulture ; La physique des 
arbres J Des semis et plantations des arlres et de leur culture ^ De 
TenploutaMon des hois, Traiti des arbres fruitiers, 

DUISBUBG, a town of Prussia, at the head of a circle 
in the government of Dusseldorf, situated at an important 
railway junction in the country between the Rhine and the 
Ruhr, and communicating with both rivers by a canal. It 
has a fine Gothic church — SalvatorUrche — of the 15th 
century, a gymnasium, and an orphan asylum, and is also 
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tlie seat of a great Protestant Diakone7ia7istalt, or Deacon’s 
Institute, founded in 1844 by Engelbert, and forming the 
centre of a large organization for philantliropic action. Its 
importance, ho-wever, is mainly due to the great development 
of its industry, which deals on an extensive scale with 
various branches of engineering and the iron manufacture, 
as well as with cotton — both yam and cloth — tobacco, sugar, 
and a number of chemical stuffs, such as alum, soda, and 
Prussian blue. Probably known to the Eomans as Castrum 
Deutonis, and mentioned under the Frankish kiugs as 
Dispargum, Duisburg early attained the rank of an imperial 
free town, passed in 1290 to Cleves, and afterwards to 
Brandenburg, and from 1655 to 1818 was the seat of a 
university, transferred in the latter year to Diisseldorf. 
Population in 1871, 30,533. 

DUKE (Latin, dux), next to the princes and princesses 
of the blood royal, and the four archbishops of England 
and Ireland, the highest order and rank of the British 
peerage. The title of duke was introduced into England 
when, by a charter dated 17th March 1337, the lordships, 
castles, lands, &c., constituting the earldom of Cornwall, 
were erected by King Edward III. into a duchy, and were 
conferred upon his eldest son Prince Edward of Woodstock, 
afterwards so weU and honourably known as the Black 
Prince, who thus as duke of Cornwall was the^rs^ En glish 
duke. "When, in 1343, he was created to the dignity of 
Prince of Wales, the Black Prince was invested with a 
coronet, a gold ring, and a silver rod. And, as duke of 
Cornwall, he had already been invested with a sword- The 
second of the English dukes was Henry, earl of Lancaster, 
Derby, and Leicester, and count of Provence, who in 1351 
was created duke of Lancaster. 

Of the form and enrichment of the princely coronet of 
the Black Prince no representation or descriptive record is 
known to exist ; nor is it known whether any distinctive 
coronet was ever assigned to the prince as the ensign of his 
ducal rank. As now worn, a duke’s coronet has eight 
golden leaves of a oonventional type (commonly called, but 
without any reason whatever, “ strawberry-leaves ”), set 
erect upon a circlet of gold, and having their stalks so con- 
nected as to form them into a wreath- In representations, 
three only of the leaves, with two half leaves, are shown. 
Of late years this coronet has inclosed, and in representa- 
tions is shown to inclose, a cap of crimson velvet, sur- 
mounted by a rich golden tassel, and lined and guarded 
vrith* ermine (fig. 1) ; but, still more recently, this coronet 
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Dacal Coronets. 

is commonly represented, with much better taste, with 
neither cap or li ni n g of any kind, as in fig. 2. The opinion 
is prevalent that this distinctive form of coronet appears 
for the first time placed about the bamnet of Prince John 
of Eltham, the younger brother of Edward TTT. , who died 
in 1336, in his monumental effigy in Westminster Abbey. 
That there is no foundation for sutih a supposed origin of 
the ducal coronet is evident from the effigy itself j since the 
decorations of the headpiece and of the rest of the armour 
are precisely the same, and they also are identical with 
similar decorations that appear in other ftffigiea of about the 
same date. The decoration, however, that is carved upon 
the basinet of Prince John may probably have sugg^ted 
the crest-coronet, which in the 15 th century so frequently 
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supported knightly crests. It must be added that the 
basinet in the effigy of Prince John certainly once was 
encircled by a plain narrow fillet, probably of gold, for the 
reception of which a channel still appears, slightly sunk in 
the alabaster immediately below the band of conventional 
leafage that is carved in low relief. The effigy of the Black 
Prince himself (1376), at Canterbury, eSiibits on the 
basinet a decorative accessory that may possibly have been 
the prototype of the leaf-crowned circlet restricted to dukes 
in later times. From the jewelled band or fillet that 
encompasses this basinet there rise sixteen leaves, with a 
second series of the same number of trefoils of much smaller 
size alternating with the larger leaves, the stalks of the 
whole being conjoined. These larger leaves differ veiy 
slightly from those that are carved upon the armour of 
Prince John of Eltham, and they are in exact accordance 
with a favourite form of decorative foliage in general use 
when the effigy was executed. In his will, Lionel, duke of 
Clarence, who died in 1368, bequeathed the ‘Hwo golden 
circles,” with one of which he states that he himself had 
been “ created a duke,” while with the other his elder 
brother, the Black Prince, had been “ created a prince.” 
It may be accepted as certain that for a considerable time 
the coronets of both dukes and earls were decorated rather 
after an arbitrary taste than in accordance with any estab- 
lished rule. Thus, more than a century after the death of 
the Black Prince, the coronet of John de la Pole, K.G. 
duke of Suffolk, has the circlet heightened with fleuis-de-lys 
alternating with clusters of three small balls. The exact 
period at which the distinctive enrichments of the coronets 
of the different orders in the British peerage was determined 
and established stfil remains undecided. 

In early times, the rank, dignity, and title of duke were 
directly associated with power, authority, and local posses- 
sions, which constituted and were inseparable from Hs 
dukedom ; but, after a while, these associations gradually 
* became weakened, and at length for the most part they 
ceased to exist of necessity, so that at the present day the 
connection between a duke and the locality that gives the 
title to his dukedom may be very slight indeed. 

This same title, duke, is borne still, with their princely 
rank and title, by the princes of the royal family, as it was 
in the days of Edward HI. ; hut these royal dukedoms, 
notwithstanding that they constitute peerages and are here- 
ditaiy, are created chiefly with a view to connect the 
members of the reigning house with the great cities or with 
certain provinces of the realm. The old royal dukedom of 
York is now so far in abeyance that since the last duke of 
York died without issue no duke of York has been created. 
The rival royal dukedom of Laacaster §ince the accession 
of Henry IV. has been merged in the crown. Tte duke 
dom of Cornwall is held by the heir apparent. 

At various periods also, and in different countries, tMs 
same title, duke, has been in use to denote cKrtain princes 
who were the actual sovereigns of small states, or others 
who, while vassals of some great suzerain, enjoyed in an 
approximate degree a virtuM independence. The term 
duke, again, was introduced into their English version by 
the tran^tois of the Old Testament, as a becoming title 
for certain chieftains and potentates, the Oriental sheiks of 
a remote antiquity. 

A duke in the British peerage, not of royal rank, is 
siyled “ Your Grace,” and he is “ Most Hoble j ” his wife 
is a “ duchess,” and also is styled “ Your Grace,” and is 
^*Most Noble.” All their sons are “ lordsj” and all their 
daughters are ladies j ” but their eldest son bears his 
father’s “second title,” since each of the higher ranks of 
nobility has one or ihore of the lower ranks associated with 
it; thus a duke’s eldest son always ranks as a marquis, 
and generally hears that titla The parliamentary mantle 
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or robe of a duke is scarlet, and Las four doublings of 
ermine. The royal dukes have coronets as princes. The 
coronet of a duchess is the same as that of her husband. 

The titles arch-duke and arch-duchess, grand-duke and 
grand-duchess, are in use on the Continent, the former in 
Austria and the latter in Russia, to distinguish the princes 
and princesses of the impenal families The title grand- 
duke also been apphed to certain of the minor Con- 
tinental independent pnnces (c. n.) 

DUKINFIELD, a township and local hoard district of 
England, m East Cheshire, forming part of the parlia- 
mentary borough of STAiEYBEiDG-E, which see. 

DULCAMARA, so named from its taste, at first bitter 
and eventuahy sweet, is a drug consisting of the dned young 
branches of Solanwn Dulcamara, Bitter-sweet or Woody 
Nightshade — a vroody perennial of the natural order 
Solaiiacece. It has a slender shrubby and climbing stem ; 
flowers in lateral or terminal cymes, with a hypogynous 
purple coroRa, and yellow anthers converging into a cone ; 
and fruit a red, oval, scarlet beny. For medical purposes 
the branches ate collected in autumn when the leaves are 
shed. Dulcamara contains an alkaloid solanme, C^gH-jNOjg 
(Zwenger and Kmd), besides a sweet and hitter principle, 
dulcamarine or ^kroghjcion, and other matters. The drug 
was formerly supposed to he efficacious in a great variety 
of complaints It appears to have some effect on the skin 
and kidneys, and the infusion is now admmistered in 
chronic skm diseases, cachectic conditions of the system, 
and rheumatic affections. 

See D. Cauvet, Bea SolaiUes, Strasburg, 1864 ; Garrod, Materia 
Medica, 4tli ed. 1874. 

DULCIGNO, a town of Turkey in Europe, in the 
Albanian sanjak of Scutari, occupying a hold promontory 
on the Adriatic, eighteen miles W.S.W. of the town of 
Scutari. It has a strong castle, is the seat of a Catholic 
bishop, and numbers about 8000 mhabitants, who are 
mainly engaged in agriculture, but also carry on a little 
ship-building and a certain amount of foreign commerce 
The Turkish Olkin, or Olgim, preserves more distinctly the 
ancient name of Okinium, by which Dulcigno was known to 
the Romans, who obtained possession of it about 167 b c 
durmg the war with Gentius, the Illyrian king. In modern 
history the town is noted for the defeat of the Venetians in 
1718 j and its inhabitants were long remarkable for their 
piracies. 

DULUTH, a city and lake port of the United States, in 
the state of Minnesota, advantageously situated at the 
south-west extremity of Lake Superior, about 160 miles 
north-east of St FauL It forms the eastern terminus of the 
Northern Pacific railroad and the northern terminus of the 
Lake Superior and Mississippi railroad. A ship canal, 250 
feet wide, which has been cut across Minnesota point, gives 
ready access to the town from the lake. Duluth stan^ on 
the side of an acclivity overlooking the lake. It possesses 
docks, and contains several manufactories. Owing to its 
position the rise of the town has been very rapid. Di 1860 
there were not 75 inhabitants, whereas a census in 1875 
showed the population to be 5000 It derives its name 
from Jean Du Luth, a French officer who visited the spot 
in the 17th century. 

DULWICH, a village of England, in the county of 
Surrey, five miles from London Bridge, remarkable for its 
college and picture gallery. The manor, which had 
belonged to the Cluniac monks of Bermondsey, was granted 
by Henry VUI., in 154:1, to Thomas Calton ; and his 
grandson, Sir Francis Calton, sold it in 1606 to Edward 
Alleyn, whose name is indissolubly associated with the place 
by his princely foundation. Dulwich College, or, as he 
quaintly and piously called it, “ God's Gift College” (see 
Alleyn, yok i. p. 584), was opened with great state on 
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September 13, 1619, in the presence of Lord ChanceUor 
Bacon, Lord Arundell, Inigo J ones, and other distinguished 
men. Accordmg to the letters patent the ahnspeople and 
scholars were to be chosen in equal proportions from the 
parishes of St Giles (Camberwell), St Botolph without 
Bishopsgate, and St Saviour’s (Southwark), and “that part 
of the parish of St Giles without Cripplegate which is in 
the county of Middlesex.” By a senes of statutes signed 
m 1626, a few days before his death, Alleyn ordained that 
his school should be for the mstruction of 80 boys consist- 
ing of three distinct classes : — (1) the twelve poor scholars ; 
(2) children of inhabitants of Dulwich (who were to be 
taught freely) , and (3) “ towne or foreign schoUers,” who 
were “ to pay such allowance as the master and wardens 
shall appoint.” That it was the founder’s intention to 
establish a great public school upon the model of West- 
minster and St Paul’s, with a liberal provision for university 
training, is conclusively shown by the statutes ; but he was 
scarcely dead when his grand project was overthrown, and 
for more than two centuries the educational benefits of 
God’s Gift CoRege were restricted to the twelve poor 
scholars In 1858, however, the foundation was entirely 
reconstituted by Act of Parhament. The government 
of the college is now vested in 19 governors, of whom 
11 are nommated by the Court of Chancery and 8 elected 
by the four parishes already mentioned. The first head of 
the reconstituted coRege, and the first also who has not 
borne the name of AReyn, is the Rev A. J. Carver, D D. 
The revenue is at present (1877) more than £17,000 a 
year, with the prospect of a large and progressive increase. 
After provision for the expenses of management and the 
maintenance of the chapel and hbrary, the surplus is divided 
into four portions, of which three are assigned to the 
educational and one to the eleemosynary branch of the 
foundation. The educational foundation comprises two 
distinct schools, the “ Upper ” and the “ Lower." In the 
former the curriculum of study, as defined by Act of Parlia- 
ment, mcludes, besides ancient and modern languages and 
mathematics, drawing and designing, civR engineenng, 
physics, chemistry, and other branches of science ; in ths 
latter it is similar to that adopted in so-caRed middle-class 
schools. The Upper School contained in 1 877 nearly 600 
hoys, and the Lower 160. The buildings of the Upper 
School are a splendid pile, designed by Mr Charles 
Barry, in the “ Northern Itah'an style of the 13 th 
century” They are said to form the moat commodious 
and complete, as probably they have proved the most costly, 
fabric erected for education^ purposes in recent times. 
The main architectural feature is the interior of 'the great 
haR, which wRl compare advantageously with some of the 
best coRege haRs at Oxford or Cambridge. There are 
about 25 acres o£ play-ground and cricket-field included 
wifchm the boundary fence of the college. Dulwich College 
possesses one advantage peculiar to itself in its splendid 
picture gaRery, bequeathed to the coRege by Sir P. F. 
Bourgeois, R.A., m 1811, with a separate endowment 
of £520 a year. The pictures most widely known and most 
highly appreciated are probably the exquisite MuriRos 
and the choice specimens of the Dutch school. The surplus 
income of the gaRery fund is devoted to instruction in 
drawing and design in the two schools. 

See W Harnett Blanch, Zhiltdch Gollege amd Edward Alleyn, 
1877. 

DUMANGAS, a town of the Philippines, in the island 
of Panay, near the mouth of the nver Jaluar. It is situated 
in a fertile plain, and deals in rice, trepang, and pina 
Population stated at 25,000. 

DUMAESAIS, CisAE Chbsnbau (1676--1756), a 
French philologist, was bom at MarseiRes, July 7, 1676. 
His father died w^e he was yet an infant ; and his mother, 
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by her extravagance, dissipated his patrimnny. He was 
educated m his native town by the Fathers of the Oratory, 
into whose congregation he entered , but feehng the 
restraints on his liberty too severe, he left it at the age 
of twenty-five, and repaired to Pans, where he married, and 
was admitted an advocate in 1704 He soon, however, 
quitted the bar, separated from his ^ufe, to whom he gave 
up the little he possessed, and went to reside with the 
President de Maisons, in the capacity of tutor to his son. 
He was afterwarda successively tutor to the son of Law, 
the projector, and the son of the Marquis de Baufremout. 
It was during this last period that he published the results 
of his grammatical investigations, which were received with 
great indifference. On terminating his engagement with 
the Marquis de Baufremout he opened an establishment for 
education in the faubourg St Victor, which scarcely afforded 
him the means of subsistence. He strove to eke out his 
scanty income by contributions to the Encyclopaedia, but 
his last years were spent in very straitened circumstances 
He died at Paris on the 11th June 1756, at the age of 
eighty, Dumarsais possessed no ordinary talents. His 
researches are distinguished alike by their accuracy, 
ingenuity, and depth. As a man, he combined the greatest 
purity of morals and simplicity of character with a rare 
degree of manly fortitude in the midst of his misfortunes ; 
yet during the greater part of his life he was left to languish 
in obscurity, and his merits scarcely attracted any notice 
until nearly half a century after his death. His works on 
philosophy and general grammar, however, are worthy of 
attention. Of these, the best are Ms Frindpes de Gram 
vnaire and his Histoire des Tropes. D’Alembert and 
Voltaire both paid a just and discrimmating tribute to 
tbe merits of Dumarsais An edition of his works was 
■collected by Duchosal and MiUon, and published at Paris 
in 1797, in seven vols. 8vo. In 1804, the French Institute 
proposed a prize for an doye on Dumarsais, wMch was 
gamed by De G^rando, whose work was published at 
Paris in 1805, in 8vo. An earlier Uoge by D’Alembert is 
to be found in the Melanges de Litth-ature, and prefixed to 
the above-meotioned edition of the works of Dumarsais. 

DUMAS, Alexajtbee (1802-1870), one of the most 
remarkable characters that the 19 th century has produced, 
was the son of General Dumas and of Marie Labouret, 
an innkeeper’s daughter. His father was au oflicer of 
remarkable gallantry, who for his dasMng exploits had 
obtained the odd title of the “Horatius Codes of the 
Tyrol ” He was a creole, the illegitimate son of the 
Marquis Davy de la PaiUeterie, and of Louise Dumas, a black 
woman of St Domingo. Long after, his grandson was to 
excite the laughter of Paris by claiming this title, and 
assuming the family arms The general had an insubor- 
dinate temper, and excited the dislike and suspicion 
of Hapoleon, who sent him hack from Egypt to languish 
in obscurity, and die of disappointment at Vdlers-Cotterets 
in the year 1806. 

Alexandre Dumas was born on July 4, 1802, at ViUers- 
Cotterets, where he was brought up imder the care of 
an affectionate and pious mother. Some of the most 
graceful passages of autobiography are to he found in 
those pages of his memoirs which are devoted to an 
account of his boyhood, and which present an excellent 
picture of French country town life. He seems to have 
been an idle and a troublesome youth, and, though places 
were found for Mm with notaries and other functionaries, 
he could not settle to business. The feunily means were 
slender. They were soon almost reduced to poverty ; and 
in the year 1823 Alexandre set off for Paris to seek 
his fortune, where he was to make such good use of Ms 
slender opportunities, that within five years Ms name 
became famous. WitMu a few days of his arrivaL au old 
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friend of his father’s, General Foy, obtained a clerk’s place 
for him in the duke of Orleans’s establishment, worth only 
£50 a year, but it seemed a fortune A friend, De 
Leuven, and he now joined their talents in a light farce 
called he Chasse ei V Amour (produced September 22, 
1825) This was succeeded by a dramatic piece, written 
with the assistance of one of Ms friends, and called La 
Note et VEnterrement (November 21, 1826), known in 
England as the amusing Illusti lous Stranger Meanwhile 
the visit of Macready and other English players to Paris 
had introduced him to Shakespeare, and had set him to 
work on a grand romantic and historical drama which he 
called Christine. The young clerk had the boldness to 
look forward to having it presented on the hoards of the 
first theatre m France, and, with an energy and spirit that 
should encourage every friendless aspirant, set every 
resource he could command at work. Charles Nodier 
mtroduced him to Baron Taylor, the literary director of 
the theatre, who, if we are to credit Dumas, was so 
enchanted with the woik that he accepted it and submitted 
it to the company at once. It is more probable that, from 
the rather corrupt fashion wMch then regulated such 
matters, the privilege was secured by the influence of the 
duke of Orleans. But it happened that another Christine 
was supported by even greater influence, and Dumas’s had to 
he withdrawn. In a short time he had written Eenri III, 
which was produced (February 11, 1829) with the most 
extraordinary results. TMs piece was important as being 
the first success of the well known “ Romantic school.” 
E&fin III., it is said, brought its author about £2000. 
But the revolution of July now broke out and interrupted 
every literary scheme 

It was, however, welcomed by the creole’s son, who flung 
himself with ardour into the struggle. And here begins 
that double interest in Ms life, which was as adventurous 
as that of some of Ms own heroes, and suggests the career 
of Benvenuto Cellini. He has, of course, made his own 
share in the exciting scenes of the Three Days as conspicu- 
ous as possible ; and Ms expedition to Soissons, and almost 
single-handed capture of a powder magazine, a general, 
and oflBcers were heartily laughed at and wholly dis 
believed. Allowing, however, for embellishment, it is due 
to him to say that his narrative seems to be true in the 
main. He was, however, unlucky enough to have cast Ms 
lot with the more violent party, wMch found itself opposed 
to the Orleans family, and never recovered their favour ; 
and King Louis Phdippe always treated him with a good 
humoured contempt 

He now returned to Ms dramatic labours, and produced 
Antony (1831), one of the earhest of those gross out- 
rages on public morality wMch have helped to make 
conjugal iiMdehty the favourite theme of the Frencdi drama. 
But by tMs time he had found that the slow production of 
dramas scarcely offered a profitable field for his talents. 
The successful founding of the Feme des Deux Monies 
tempted him into trying his skill on historical romances, 
professedly in imitation of Sir Walter Scott. And this 
would seem to he the first opening of that seam wMch was 
to be worked later with such extraordinary profit. Here he 
introduced that daring system of working up the ide^ 
of others, which he had already carried out in Ms dramatic 
labours, Ms successful pieces of Eenri III. and Ghrisdna 
proving to consist of whole scenes stolen from Schiller 
and otker writers almost without changing a word, tiiough 
the arrangement of the plot and situations are masterly 
and original. A piece of his, called the Tour de Eesl* 
(produced m 1832), wMch caused a perfect furore in Paris, 
led, however, to a more serious charge of plagiarism- Lu 
consequence of a duel he was directed to leave France for 
a time, and set off — in July 1832 — on a tour throu^ 
VIL — 66 
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Switzerlaad, wliich suggested to him a senes of those <^d 
books of travels made up of long extracts from old memoirs, 
guide-books, imaginary dialogues, and adventures 

In 1842 he married an actress named Ida Ferrier, who 
had performed in his plays ; but the union was not a happy 
one, and, after a rather extravagant career, the lady retired 
to Florence, where she died in the year 1859. Hitherto 
his success, though remarkable, could not be called Euro- 
pean, and he was not to be distinguished from the crowd 
of French professional h tterateurs. But m 1 S44 the famous 
Monte Christo appeared, which may be said to have excited 
more universal interest than any romance since Bobimon 
Crusoe or Waverley, The extraordinary colour, the never- 
flagging spirit, the endless surprises, and the air of nature 
which wi^ east over even the most extravagant situations, 
make this work worthy of the popularity it enjoyed in 
almost ©very country of the world. It was followed by the 
no less famous Three Musketeers. These productions were 
the more remarkable as they were written from day to day 
for the readers of a newspaper, and thus firmly established 
th6 feuilleton as a necessary element of French literature. 
In this, as in other departments where he was successful, 
Dumas was not original, and only took up the idea of a 
successful predecessor, Eugene Sue, whose Jsuf Erravi had 
enjoyed much popularity m this shape. 

This triumph made him, as it were, irresponsible in the 
literary world, and suggested to Mm a senes of whole- 
sale operations for supplying the public with hooks, the 
Mstoiy of which makes an extraordinary chapter in liter- 
ature. He contracted for innumerable stones, each of 
great length, and to be published at the same tune, almost 
any one of wMch would be beyond the powers of a single 
writer. In a single year, 1844, he issued some forty 
volumes, and later on he engaged himself even more deeply 
to meet these heavy demands. He began by employing one 
or two assistants, with whose aid he furnished Ms two great 
stories ; and it may he said that, with Ms constant 
supervision and inspiration, his daily direction, suggestion 
of incidents, mampulation of the ideas of others, consulta- 
tions, &c,, he might almost fairly claim the credit of having 
written Monte Ghnsto and the Three Musheteers. His most 
valuable assistant was Maquet. Indeed, the cMef credit of 
Dumas’s most important stories has been claimed for him ; 
but as he afterwards often tried his powers alone, and with 
hut poor success, it seems probable tlmt his share in Dumas’s 
works was no more than what has been described. But 
presently the popular writer found that even this form of 
partnersMp was too great a tax upon his time, and he began 
to proceed upon the simpler process of ordermg works from i 
clever young writers, to whom he suggested a subject and 
perhaps a simple outline of treatment — and then issuing their 
work with his name Some care m the selection was at 
first exercised, but later he accepted any stuff that was 
brought to him — ^travels, essays, stories — and endorsed 
them with Ms name. Indeed a volume could be filled with 
the odd details and complicated ramifications of this system, 
which was exposed in the most unsparing fashion by Granier 
de Cassagnac, Jacquet alias “ De Mirecourt,” and Qu^rard. 
Dumas justified his system of appropriating from dead and 
living authors hy a theory of what he called “ conquests.” 
“All human phenomena,” he says, “are public property. 
The man of gemus does not steal, he only conquers. Every 
one arrives in Ms turn and at his hour, seizes what hM 
ancestors have left, and puts it into new shapes and com- 
binations.” 

In the meantime he was earning vast sums. Leaving 
the work of composition to Ms journeymen, he now entered 
on a new and reckless course, with a view of daz23ing Ms 
countrymen and gratifying his own Eastern taste. In this 
view he built a vast theatre for the production of Ms own 


works, and a gorgeous castle at St Germain, on the model 
of a palace in a fairy tale, on ivMch he lavished every 
adornment. While these foUies were in progress, he suc- 
ceeded in getting himseK attached to the suite of the young 
duke of hlontpensier, then (1846) setting out for Madrid 
to be mamed, and received besides a sort of commission from 
the Government to visit Algeria, with a view to making it 
popular by a hvely account from Ms pen. He was granted 
a passage to Oran on board one of the Government mad 
boats, but, through an awkward misconception, was allowed 
to divert this vessel from her regular service, and used her 
for visiting Carthage, Tunis, and other places. On his 
return there was much scandal, and the ministry was very 
severely mterrogated as to the irregularity of allowmg “ a 
contractor for stones ” to make so free with public property. 
It was explained that this was entirely owing to a misre- 
presentation of the popular writer’s. Another rebuff, too, 
was waiting him ; for, having completely neglected his 
engagements to the various newspapers while making this 
agreeable tour, he found himself engaged in heavy law-suits 
with no less than seven journals, including the Constiiu- 
tionnel and the Presse. After defending himself in person, 
a performance that was the entertainment of all Pans, he 
was cast in damages. This was the beginning of his dis- 
asters. His theatre, after opening with one of Ms pieces 
wMch took two nights to perform, fell on evil days, and 
the I'evolution of 1 848 plunged it into difficulties. In these 
new scenes he was by no means popular, being suspected 
from his assiduous attendance on the Orleans family. By 
this time aH his best works had been wntten ; and he 
was now only to attract attention by some extravagant 
Uteraiy somersault or impudent attempt at “ humbugging ” 
the public. He attempted newspapers like the Mousque- 
taire, of which he would grow tired after a few numbers, 
but to every article in which he was ready to attach his 
name. His next escapade was joining Garibaldi (1860), 
whose messenger and lieutenant he constitufcedhimself , and, 
in reward for some trifling service, he claimed the appoint- 
ment of “ director of the museum and explorations ” at 
Naples, an office he was presently forced to resign After 
tMs he was reduced to all manner of devices to maintam 
himself, always borrowing and obtaining money by shifts 
and pretences which in another could not be called honest. 
It becomes, indeed, painful to follow the stages in this 
rapid decay, — to find Mm reduced to writing “puffs ” for 
tradesmen, to exhibiting MmselE in shop windows, and 
to mtroducing grand schemes to the public which it is 
impossible to read without hearty laughter. A scandalous 
infatuation, too, was to be associated with his old age, which 
last excited the contempt pity of all who knew him. To the 
last he was full of schemes, devised with the fertility and 
roseate imagmation of a Micawber ; and to the last, unfor- 
tunately, he was devoted to pleasure. The result was a break- 
ing up of his health, and even a decay of his faculties. When 
the war of 1870 broke out he was removed from Paris to 
Puys, near Dieppe, and there affectionately attended by his. 
son and daughter. He died on the 6th of December in. 
the same year. He was even poorer than when he began 
the world ; and the briUiant novelist, who had earned more- 
than XI 0,000 a year, had hardly a sou left. On the 16th 
April 1872, when the war was over, his remains were- 
removed to Villers-Cotterets, and interred in presence of 
the leading litterateurs of Paris. 

The works that bear Dumas’s name are said to amount 
to some 1200 volumes. His dialogue is entirely his own,, 
full of spirit and dramatic propriety — and this, too, in 
spite of the temptation, to a man paid hy the line, to “ spin 
out ” his matter to the utmost extent. He left about sixty 
dramas, of wMch not more than three or four will be 
remembered; but two, the Mariage sous Louis JCF. and 
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Mdlle. de Belle Isle, belong to the repertoire of the 
Com6die Frangaise. These will always be listened to with 
dehght His most popular stories have been mentioned, 
but even now their undue expansion and interminable 
development, owing to the necessities of the feuilleton 
system, are found to be serious obstacles to their popu- 
larity. 

He left a daughter, Madame Petel, who has written a 
few romances, and a son, the well-known “ Alexandre Fils,” 
who, unhke his father, has been distinguished by slow and 
careful work. He is best known by his romance La Dame 
aujc Qamelias, which has been translated in every language 
in which romances are written, and by a number of dramas 
which deal satirically with the characters, follies, and man- 
ners of society under the second empire. (p. p.) 

DIJMAS, Matthieu, Count (1753-1837), a French 
general and military historian, was bom at Montpellier of 
a noble family, on the 23d November 1753. He joined 
the army in 1773, and entered upon active service m 1780, 
as aide-de-camp to Rochambeau commander-m-chief of the 
army sent to aid the Americans in their war against 
England. He had a share in all the principal engagements 
that occurred during a period of nearly two years Shortly 
after the capture of Yorktown, in which he took part, he 
joined the expedition under Vandreuil intended to make 
an attack on Jamaica. On the conclusion of peace with 
England in 1783 he returned to Frauce, where he soon 
afterwards received Ms commission as major. In 1784 he 
was sent to explore the arcMpelago and the coasts of 
Turkey, a service m wMch he was engaged for two years, 
and which he performed with great thoroughness He was 
present at the siege of Amsterdam in 1787, where he co- 
operated with the Dutch against the Prussians, At the 
Eevolution he acted with Lafayette and the constitutional 
liberal party, whose aim was to effect a complete reform 
without abolishing monarchy. He was intrusted by the 
Assembly with the command of the escort wMch conducted 
Louis XYI. to Paris from Yarennes, where he had been 
arrested. In 1791 he was appomtsd to a command at 
Mete, where he rendered important service in improving 
the discipline of the troops, and in organizing the first 
battalion of horse artillery that was formed in France. 
Chosen a member of the Legislative Assembly in the same 
year by the department of Seine-et-Oise, he advocated with 
firmness and eloquence the principles and policy of the 
constitutional party to wMch he belonged. In the following 
year he was elected president of the Assembly. When the 
extreme republicans gained the ascendancy, however, he 
became a marked man, and judged it prudent to make his 
escape to England Returning after a brief interval under 
the apprehension that his father-in-law would be held 
responsible for his absence, he arrived in Paris in the midst 
of the Reign of Terror, and had to flee to Switzerland to 
avoid ihe fate of his friends Bamave and Duport Dutertre. 
Soon after his return to France he was elected a member 
of the Council of Ancients. On the triumph of the extreme 
revolutionists in 1797, Dumas, being proscribed as a 
monarchist, made his escape to Holstein, where he enjoyed 
the hospitality of Count Stolberg, During this exile he 
wrote the first part of his Brias des JSvinements Militaires, 
wMch was published anonymously in monthly numbers at 
Hamburg in 1800. Recalled to his native conntiy when 
Bonaparte became first consul, he dedmed the prefecture of 
Bordeaux, preferring a military appointment. Intrusted 
with the oi^anization of the army of reserve at Dijon, he 
was on the completion of the ta^ appointed cMef of the 
staff to that army. In 1801 he was nominated a 
councillor of state, and in the same year he was chosen to 
propose and defend in the Corps Legidatif the formation 
of the Legion of Honour, of wMch order he afterwards 
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(1810) became grand officer Attached to the household 
of Joseph Bonaparte, Dumas went in 1806 to Naples, 
where he became minister of war. On the transfer of 
Joseph to the throne of Spain, and the accession of Murat 
to that of Naples, Dumas rejoined the French army, with 
wMch he served in Spain during the campaign of 1808, 
and in Germany during that of 1809. After the battle of 
Wagram, Dumas was employed in negotiating the armistice, 
and he was left by Napoleon at Vienna in order to super- 
intend the evacuation of Austnan territory by the French 
troops In the disastrous Russian expedition of 1812 he 
held the post of intendant-general of the army, which 
involved the charge of the entire administrative depart- 
ment, He shared the horrors of the retreat from Moscow, 
and the privations he suffered brought on a dangerous ill- 
ness, from which, however, he recovered after a brief 
interval of repose at Dantzic. Resuming his duties as in- 
tendant-general, he took part in the battles of Lutzen and 
Bautzen. When the decisive defeat of Leipsic occurred, 
Dumas, who was stationed with the besieged army in 
Dresden, was employed to negotiate the unavoidable 
capitulation, the terms of which, though agreed to by the 
opposing general, were not ratified by the allied sovereigns. 
Dumas, who had gone to report the matter to the emperor, 
was consequently arrested and imprisoned in Hungary until 
peace was concluded in 1814 On the accession of Louis 
XVin. Dumas received several important commissions in 
connection with the administration of the army. He had 
the entire confidence of the king, and would have been 
appomted minister of manne but for the adverse influence 
of the party that had been in exile during the empire. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba, Dumas at first kept 
himself in retirement, hut he was persuaded by Joseph 
Bonaparte to present himself to the emperor, who intrusted 
him with the task of organizing the National Guards. 
This brought him into disfavour with the Bourbons, and 
he was obliged to retire upon half-pay when Louis XVHI. 
was restored to the throne. He devoted Ms leisure to 
the continuation of Ms Pr&ds des J^venements Militaires, 
of wMch nineteen volumes, embracing the history of the 
wax from 1798 to the Peace of Tilsit in 1807, appeared 
between 1817 and 1826. A growiag weakness of sight, 
ending in total hhndness, prevented Mm from canyii^ the 
work farther, hut he translated Napier’s History of the 
Peninsular War as a sort of continuation to it. In 
1818 Dumas was restored to favour through the influence 
of Gouvion Saint-Cyr, and adimtted a member of the 
Council of State. In 1828 he was chosen a deputy by the 
first arrondissement of Paris. After the revolution of 
1830, in the events of wMch he took an active part, 
Dumas was created a peer of France, and re-entered Ike 
Council of State as president of the war committee. 
He died at Paris on the 1 6th October 1837, Besides 
the Precis des ^vSmments Militaires, which forms a valuable 
source for the history of the period of wMch it treats, 
Dumas wrote autobiograpHcal reminiscences under the 
title of Souvenirs, which were published posthumously by 
his son (3 vols. 1839). 

DUMBARTON, a western county of Scotland, anciently 
called Lennox or Levenaux, hounded by the river Clyde 
and its estuary on the S., by Stirlingshire and LanarbshiTe 
on the E., by Perthshire on the N., and by Loch Long and 
AigyllsMre on the W. It consists of two parts, wMch axe 
six miles distant from each other, and are separated by 
part of Lanarkshire. The western or laigw district is 
about 35 miles long from N.W. to S.E., and 15 broad, the 
breadth varying from 2 to 13 mil^ The eastern district, 
wMch is about 12 miles in length from E. to W., and 4 in 
breadth from N. to S., is completely inclosed by the 
counties of Stirling and Lanark. This detached part^ com- 
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prising the parishes of Cumbernauld and Barkmtillocli, 
belonged to Stirbugsbire till the earl of Wigton, whose 
property it was, became heritable sheriff of Dumbartonshi^, 
and annexed it to this county, which, as a whole, contains 
270 square miles, or 172,677 statute acres, and is divided 
into 12 parishes. The county is in shape a crescent, having 
a convex coast-hne of 35 miles, formed by the Clyde on 
the south for 15, and Loch Long on the west for 20 miles. 
Along its eastern side for a distance of 24 miles stretches 
Loch Lomond, the queen of Scottish lakes, studded with 
R-mflll islands, which number 30 in aU, and most of which, 
with about two-thirds of the shore, are in Lnmbartonshire 
There are other fresh-water lakes in the county, but they 
are of a mmor description. The Gare Loch is an arm of 
the sea about six miles long hy one broad, and forms with 
Loch Long the peninsula of Hoseneath, nearly detaching it 
from the mainland. Besides the Clyde, the only river of 
any note which can be said to belong to this county is the 
Leven, the outlet of Loch Lomond, which, flowing for six 
nules through a fine valley, joins the Clyde at Dumbarton 
Castle. The mountainous districts are marked by number- 
less cascades and lesser streams, falhng for the most part 
into Loch Lomond, of which the chief are the Falloch, 
laveraglas, Doughas, Finlas, Fniin, &c. The Kelvin, which 
skirts the eastern border, drams the detached portion of the 
county. About two-thirds of Dumbartonshire are hilly and 
mountainous. The most elevated regions are in the west 
and north-west, between Loch Long and Loch Lomond, and 
to the north of Loch Lomond Ben Yoirhch, in the extreme 
north, attains an elevation of 3093 feet, and Pinnart, on 
Loch Long, is 2500 feet high. lYhile this mountainous 
character prevails in the north of the county, in the eastern 
detached district and along the Clyde and the Leven it is 
lowland — marked, however, by the rising of abrupt emi- 
nences such as the hills of i^patrick and Cardross, and the 
rocks of Dumbarton and Dumbuck. In scenery it is un- 
surpassed in Scotland, not only for what it embraces hut for 
the magnificent and extensive views which it commands 
The climate vanes with the character of the county, but is 
on the whole salubrious, though much more humid* than in 
many parts of (Scotland. The prevaiimg winds are from 
the west and south-west, but easterly wmds are frequent in 
the spring months. Frosts are seldom severe, and, except 
on the mountains, snow never lies long. In the southern 
districts of the county Old Eed Sandstone stretches from 
Eoseneath to Loch Lomond j limestone, is found in the 
higher grounds of Kilpatrick, Dumbarton, and Eow , the 
hills of Dmnbnck and Kilpatrick and Dumbarton Eock are 
composed of trap ; while mica slate, quartz, and talc princi- 
pally constitute its northern formations. Clay-slate is like- 
wise found, and has been wrought with success at Lnss, 
Camstradden, and Eoseneath Coal measures also exist, 
and there are pits for working coal m several districts. 
Ironstone is found in considerable quantities in coimection 
with limestone in the parishes of Kirkintilloch and 
Cumbernauld. 

The arable lands of Dumbartonshire, which extend chiefly 
along the Clyde and the Leven, and are composed of rich 
black loam, gravelly soil, and clay, are divided into farms 
ranging from 30 to 300 acres, and in some cases to 700 or 
800 acres From the proximity to Glasgow and other large 
towns, the farmers have the double advantage of good 
manure and a ready market for all Muds both of stock and 
produce ; and, imder the stimulus of this, great progress 
has been made. Special attention has been given to the 
construction of farm buildings, the erection of fences, and 
the use of proper draining, as well as to the rearing of 
cattle and the management of dairy stock, principally of 
the Ayrshire breed. Black-faced sheep and black cattle 
are pastured on the hilly lands, and Cheviot sheep and 


Ayrshire stock on the low grounds. In 1876 Dumbarton- 
shire had 1717 horses, 13,153 cattle, 71,202 sheep, and 
911 pigs. Oats and wheat are grown in considerable 
quantities; large crops of potatoes are raised; turnips, 
barley, and beans are also grown. In 1876 there were 
9862 acres under corn crops, of which 7930 were under 
oats and 1140 under wheat, while 4443 under green crops. 
On the banks and islands of Loch Lomond there are some 
yew trees of large size, and evidently of a very great age. 
There are few large estates m the county, the largest 
being Eossdhu (Sir James Colquhoun, Bart.), 67,041 acres, 
Strathleven (Mrs Ewing), 9180, Eoseneath (duke of 
Argyll), 6799, and Cumbernauld (Hon. Cornwallis Fleming), 
3520. The whole number of landowners having one acre 
and upwards is 706, possessing 152,968 acres, of the annual 
value of .£251,134. 

The banks of the Leven, whose waters as well as being 
constant are singularly soft and pure, have long been 
celebrated for their bleaching estahhshments, dye-works, 
and print-works. Bleaching was carried on in the Vale of 
Leven upwards of 150 years ago. The printing of cotton 
began at Levenfield in 1768, and has for some time been 
the chief manufacturmg industry lu Dumbartonshire. There 
are carried on with great success at Upper and Lower 
Levenhank Works, located within half a mile of Loch 
Lomond, the dyeing and printing of Turkey red cloth and 
yarn; at Dalmoonach, the different pro cesses in cahco-print- 
ing; and atFeriy-field, Croftingea, and DilHchip the various 
departments of the general business are conducted on a 
large scale. At Milton, in West Kilpatnck, the first factory 
for machine weaving was erected; and here existed, a 
century ago, a bleaching and caheo printing establishment. 
At Duntocher, in the same parish, cotton-spinnmg has been 
carried on from the beginning of the century, and so 
extensively as to take rank as the second manufacturing 
industry in the county. In the town of Dumbarton there 
are extensive ship-hmlding yards, engme-works, foundries, 
tanneries, and breweries. At Dahnmr extensive works for 
the repair of the dredging plant belonging to the Clyde 
Trust were erected by the trustees in 1867, costing £25,000. 
A large patent shp for taking on the diedgers used on the 
Clyde forms part of these works, at which three steam forge- 
hammers are m constant operation. In 1850 a line of r^- 
way, already completed from Bowhng to Dumbarton, was 
extended up the Vale of Leven to Balloch. In 1858 the 
Glasgow railway to Helensburgh was opened, running 
through Bowling, Dumbarton, and Cardross, and supplying, 
with the steam commumcation on the Clyde and the lochs, 
abundant facihties for every kind of traffic to all parts of 
the county. The Forth and Clyde Canal, begun in 
I 1768 and opened for traffic in 1775, passes through Dum- 
bartonshire for more than 16 miles, and is earned over the 
valley of the Kelvin by an aqueduct. At Bowling there is 
a harbour with quays, forming a tidal basin of 8|- acres. 

The county is somewhat rich in antiquities, connected 
both with the period of the Eoman occupation and with 
that of the abongmal inhabitants of Scotland. The waE 
of Antoninus runs along the north of the eastern part and 
through the south-east corner of the main district to 
Kilpatrick. Eemains of Eoman workmanship have been 
found at Duntocher and in the parish of Cumbernauld,', as 
well as at the castle. The Caledonians, Piets, <kc., are 
commemorated by rude forts and tumuH here and there ; 
and there are several remains of old baronial castles. Eob 
Boy’s district lies to the north ; the clans had encounters 
m Glenfruin ; and the county is associated with the heroic 
Wallace and Bruce, the latter having built a residence at Card- 
ross, in which he died. In modern times, the first steam navi- 
gation company in Britain was formed at Dumbarton in 
1815; Henry Bell, from whose designs the first steamer built 
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on the Clyde, “The Comet,” was constructed, and who indeed , 
was the first to put into operation the idea of employing 
steam for navigation purposes, hved at Helensburgh, where 
he died in 1830. A monument to him was erected near 
Bowling. The celebrated ship-building firm of Hapier 
& Sons had its origin m a smith’s foundry business at 
Dumbarton. 

Several important watering-places, including Helens- 
burgh, Eolcreggan, Eoseneath, &c., are situated in Dum- 
bartonshire. The other principal towns and villages are 
Kirkintilloch, Alexandria, Duntocher, Bonhill, Eenton, 
Dahnuir, Kilpatrick, Cardross. The leading gentlemen’s 
seats areEossdhu (Sir James Colq^uhoun, Bart.), Eoseneath, 
(duke of Argyle), Garscube House (Sir George Campbell), 
Tillichewan Castle (J. Campbell), Bonhill Castle, and 
Shandon (now a hydbropathic establishment), built by the 
late Robert Kapier. 

The county sends one member to Parliament. Popula- 
tion in 1801, 20,710 j in 1841, 44,296 j in 1871, 58,857. 

Dumbarton, a royal parliamentary and municipal burgh 
and seaport-town of Scotland, capital of Dumbartonshire, 
is situated at the confluence of the rivers Clyde and Leven, 
14 miles north-west from Glasgow. It is a very ancient 
place, and is said to have been once the capital of a kingdom 
of the Britons in the vale of the Clyde. Alcluyd, “ the 
rock upon the Clyde,” was the name of this ancient capital 
of the Strathclydenses ; but whether it was situated on the 
site of the present town, or confined within the precincts of 
the castle, caimot be exactly ascertained. The site had 
previously been used as a naval station by the Eomans, 
who called it Theodosia. At a subsequent period, 
Dumbarton was the capital of the earldom of Lennox, but 
was given up by Earl Maldwyn to Alexander IL, by whom 
it was erected into a royal burgh in the year 1221, and 
declared to he free of aU imposts and burgh taxes. It 
afterwards received other charters from succeeding monarchs, 
and finafiy it obtained a confirmation of the whole from 
James "VT. Among other privileges conferred was that of 
levying customs and dues on aU vessels on the Clyde from 
the Kelvin to the head of Loch Long; and ships vrithin 
these bounds had to pay duties at Dumbarton. “ Offers 
dues ” on foreign vessels coming into the Clyde were also 
levied. In 1700 these rights were transferred to Glasgow 
by a contract, but were subsequently vested in a special 
trust created by successive Acts of Parliament. The town 
is principally built upon the eastern hank of the Leven, 
which almost encircles it, and is chiefly composed of one 
main street, lying in a semi-circular form roimd the head 
or west end of the peninsula and paraEel to the river. A 
good stone bridge of five arches, 300 feet long, connects the 
town with. Bndgend, a suburb on the western side of the 
Leven. The waters of the Leven form the harbour. For 
seventy years the staple trade of Dumbarton was the manu- 
facture of crown glass, commenced in 1777 and discontmued 
after the abolition of the glass duty. As many as 300 
bauds were employed in the business But for many years 
its principal trade has been ship-building, and particularly 
the construction of iron steamers. By situation the most 
“ natural ” port on the Clyde, Dumbarton has the distinc- 
tion of originating in Britain the formation of steam naviga- 
tion companies. In 1815 a joint-stock company was 
formed in Dumbarton to run a steamer from that town to 
Glasgow, and their steamer, the “ Duke of Wellington,” was 
built by James MT/achlan in Dumbarton, The next 
steamer was huEt by Wilham Denny in 1820, from which 
date the ship -building of the town may be said to have 
started. But it was not tiE 1844, on the application of 
iron to the purposes of ship-buEding, tiiat the trade assumed 
the important proportions to which it was raised by the 
firm of Denny and by others. The Dennystoun Forge 
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, Company, which is amongst the largest and most unique 
in Great Britain, both as respects the building itself and 
the machineiy employed, was opened in 1855. Exten- 
sive harbour improvements were entered upon in 1862, 
and successfuEy carried out. In 1874 the total ton- 
nage of iron vessels launched in Dumbarton amounted 
to 32,000, in 1875 to 37,000, in 1876 to 17,500. 
Some of the vessels buEt in Dumbarton are among 
the most magnificent employed in the British trade. 
The General Police Act has been in operation in Dum- 
barton since 1855 In 1867 the sanction of Parhament 
was obtained to a bEl for extending the municipal 
boundaries so as to include West Bridgend. The embank- 
ment of the Broad Meadow, a project which had been 
entertained for 250 years, was accomplished in 1859, 
securing for the town a considerable tract of agricultural 
land and 20 acres of recreation ground. Since 1860 
the burgh has been supplied with water drawn from 
the Long Craigs, A fine cemetery, a mile from the 
town, was formed in 1854 , and the old Dumbarton parish 
churchyard has been closed b5" authority since 1856. 
The disadvantage Dumbarton long laboured under of 
having access to the river steamers merely by ferry boats is 
now obviated by a pier recently constructed from the foot 
of Dumbarton Bock, at a cost of from .£8000 to £9000 

The situation of Dumbarton Castle is eminently pic- 
turesque. The buildings composing the fort are perched 
on the summit of a rocky mount, shooting up to the 
height of 206 feet sheer out of the alluvial plain on 
the east side of the mouth of the river Leven, To 
the east of the castle there are rocky eminences on the 
verge of the Clyde, of a similar form, though less iso- 
lated. The Bock of Dumbarton measures a mEe in 
circumference at the base. It diminishes in breadth near 
the top, which is cloven into two summits of different 
heights. The rock is basalt, and has a tendency to columnar 
formation. Some parts of it have a magnetic quality. 
The fortress, naturally strong, possesses several batteries, 
which command a very extensive range. According to a 
provision in the Treaty of Union, the defences are kept in 
constant repair, and a garrison is maintained in the castle. 

The affairs of the burgh are managed by a provost, 2 
bailies, and 16 councillors. The county and burgh build- 
ings axe good, Dumbarton joins witli Port- Glasgow, 
Eenirew, Eutherglen, and Kilmarnock in returning a 
member to Parliament In 1871 the population amounted 
to 11,404. (n. M.) 

DUMDUM, or Damdam:!, a town and cantonment in 
British India, at the head of an admmistrative subdivision 
m the district of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, m the 
presidency of Bengal, with a station on the Eastern Bengal 
railway, 4| nules N.E. of Calcutta, iu 22“ 37' 53" N. lat. 
and 88“ 28' 1" E. long. It was the head-quarters of the 
Bengal artiEery from 1783 to 1853, when they were trans- 
ferred to Meerut as a more central station ; and its posses- 
sion of a cannon foundry and a percussion-cap factory pro- 
cured for it the half jocular name of the Woolwich of India, 
The barracks — stEl occupied by small detachments — are 
bnck-buEt and commodious ; and among the other bmldings 
are St Stephen’s Protestant church, a Eoman Cathohe 
diapel, a European and native hospital, a large bazaar, and 
an Enghsh school The population in 1872 amount^ to 
5179, of whom 1201 were Mahometans, 1053 Christiana, 
and 2586 Hindus The males numbered 3414, the females 
1766. It was at Dumdum that the treaty of 1757 was 
signed, by which the nawah of Bengal ratified the piivEeges 
of the English, allowed Calcutta to be fortified, and 
bestowed freedom of trade j and in 1857 it was the scene 
of the first open resistance of the sepoys to the use of greased 
cartridges 
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DUMFRIES, one of the tliree Scottish border counties, 
lies in an elliptical form on the north side of the Solway 
Firth, its other boundaries being Lanark, Feebly, and 
Selkirk on the N., Roxburgh on the E., Ayr and Kirkcud- 
bright on the "W., and Cumberland on the S. Its greatest 
length IS fully 60 miles, its breadth 33, its circumference 
190, and the area is 1103 square miles or 702,963 acres. 
The coast-hne on the Solway measures 21 miles. Towards 
this arm of the sea the county slopes down from a high 
mountam range, by which it is cinctured on the north, the 
intermediate pace being extremely irregular, lofty hiUs 
alternating with wide stretches of table land or rich fertile 
holms, and in other instances the surface looking like a vast 
undulating mass that by some natural process had suddenly 
become fixed and rigid Among the leading features of 
the county are the three dales by which it is cleft from 
north to south, and through which mn the rivers that 
give name to them, the Kith, Annan, and Esk. Over- 
looking these rise numerous elevations, the highest being 
Whitecoomb in the east, 2695 feet ; HartfeU in the north, 
2651 feet , Queensberry, also in the north, 9285 feet, which 
gives to the duke of Buccleuch his secondary title, and the 
title of marquis to a branch of the house of Douglas ; and 
Ettrick Pen, 2269 feet, the latter standing sentinel over an 
extensive district. 

The Nith is the chief raver of the county Start- 
ing from its mountain cradle near Dahnelhngton, in 
Ayrshire, it takes a south-westerly sweep, watering the old 
burgh of Sanquhar, at the head of Nit^dale, and further | 
down the modern village of Thornhill, near which stands 
the ducal castle of Drumlaniig. As tiie river proceeds it 
passes on the one hand DalsTfinton, where Patrick MiEer 
made his first fruitful experiments in steam navigation, 
and on the other the acres of EUisland, which Robert Burns 
turned over with Ha plough. At Auldgirth Bridge, near 
Blackwood, the dale narrows considerably, then ]t expands 
till around and below the burgh of Dumfries it appears 
as a spacious plain, with gentle acchvities or bolder eleva- 
tions rising on every side. The Nith is swelled by numer- 
ous streams at various stages, its latest and largest acquisi- 
tion being the Cluden, the confluence taking place about a 
milo above Dumfries, and the absorbing river reaching 
the Solway about eight miles below that burgh, its whole 
course measuring about 60 miles 

An upland spot, where the counties of Lanark, Peebles, 
and Dumfnes converge, gives birth to three streams, accord- 
ing to the popular saying, 

“Annan, Tweed, and Clyde 
All arise &oia one hillside.” 

The first-named river, after a rapid canter from its high- 
land source, five miles above Moffat, receives several tribu- 
taries a little south of that town, then proceeds at a leisurely 
pace down the dale, which, narrowed at first by rocks or 
ridges, expands into a fertile basin, termed “ the Howe of 
Annandale,” studded with hamlets and spangled by the 
nine lochs of Lochmaben, — that venerable royal burgh, 
which claims to have been the birth-place of King Robert 
Brucie, and the prosperous town of Lockerbie occupying 
conspicuous places on the western and eastern banks, other 
rivulets, including the Dryfe (flowing past the scene of a 
fierce clan battle fought between the Maxwells and 
Johnstones in 1675), giving increased volume to the stream 
below Bruce’s burgh, the valley narrowing again as the 
water grows wider and deeper. When httle more than a 
mile from the sea it passes Annan, the second town in the 
county, its entire length being nearly 4:0 miles 

During about a mile of its course the Esk divides 
Dumfriesshire from Cumberland ; starting from the Selkirk- 
shire frontier it flows southward past the baronial town of 
Langhohn, and, after being a Scottish stream to the extent 


of 30 miles, it enters English ground, waters Longtown, 
describes a westward curve, and then falls like its two sister 
streams into the Solway, its entire course extending 
to about 40 miles. 

Besides the lakes in Annandale already referred to, Loch 
Skene, lying under the shadow of Whitecoomb hill, 1300 
feet above sea-level, is the only one of consequence ; its 
water finds an outlet by leaping over a rocky height of 300 
feet, forming a cascade termed the Gray Mare’s TaiL 
Another small but exceedingly picturesque waterfall in 
Morton parish is called Crichope Linn. 

The chief mineral waters of the county are those of the 
well at Moffat, and another about five miles distant, called 
HartfeU Spa, situated in a cleft of the hill from which it 
takes its name The former are reckoned beneficial for 
chronic gont, rheumatism, and liver complaints ; and the 
latter acts as a mild astringent and powerful tonic Owing 
to the great repute of these waters, and the lomantic 
scenery of the surrounding district, Moffat during summer 
and early autumn becomes a favourite and fashionable 
place of resort. A small chalybeate at Brow, on the 
Solway, possesses considerable virtue, and is rendered 
interesfemg from the circumstance that it vras partaken of 
by Bums during his last illness, though without avail. 

Generally speaking the climate is mild and salubrious, 
with a mean temperature of 45° Fahr., the average rainfall 
supplying sometimes more than enough of moisture. The 
sods are chiefly gravel or sandy loam and clay, except where 
river and estuary have formed rich alluvial tracts. At no 
very distant date it was roughly computed that there were 
86 square miles of arable land lying along the sea coast, 
322 miles chiefly upland, and 598 miles mountainous 
yielding notHng hut heather and game ; hut by the applica- 
tion of bone manure, draining, planting, and green crop 
husbandry, all this is changed, no fewer than 213,784 acres 
being under the plough — even the huge expanse of Lochar 
moss, lying in the parishes of Tinwald, Dumfries, and 
Torthorwald, becoming by degrees less of a reproach to the 
agricultural enterprise of its proprietors, though much of 
the surface of the county still wears a pastoral aspect drawn 
from one of its chief rural industries, sheep-breeding. 
In 1876 there were 49,975 acres under corn crops, of which 
48,292 were oats and 646 wheat j 25,669 were under 
green crops, of which 20,747 were turnips; and 63,762 were 
m grass under rotation. These figures differ little from 
those for 1873, except that 1231 acres were then in wheat. 
With abundance of coal at the two extremities — Sanquhar 
and Canonbie ; with limestone at Kilhead, Closebum, and 
I Barjarg ; with, lead mines at Wanlockhead, the produce of 
which when undergoing refinement yields a large per- 
' centage of silver ; with gold dust and even nuggets of that 
! metal in the same district, hut now no longer searched for 
systematically, as they were with considerable success m 
the 16th and 17th centuries, with sandstone quarries in 
various quarters ; with woollen mills at Langholm ; with 
' numerous manufactures centring in the county town, with 
some little sea-borne traffic • and with good salmon fisheries 
in the Hith, along the Carlaverock shore, and at Annan 
Water-Foot on the Solway, — the county itself is stdl essen- 
tially an agricultural one, and as such it takes high rank. 

Early in the 18th century the district breeders of Galloway 
cattle began to send stock to the south ; and, before the 
current century was far advanced, some 15,000 head of 
heavy cattle were annually driven from Dumfriesshire and 
Galloway to the English niaikets. Forty years ago the 
number had increased to 20,000, their value on an average 
bemg at least £200,000. For some years past Ayrshire 
dairy cattle and shorthorns have superseded the Galloways 
on most farms of the county, and its trade in live stock 
generally has considerably decreased. Few store cattle are 
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exported, they being mostly grazed a year or two and fed ’ 
off; and similar treatment is given to numerous short-horn 
yearlings and two-year-olds that are imported from Ireland. 
In 1876 the entire cattle in the county numbeied 53,778 
head, the sheep 493,020, the horses 7390, the pigs 14,413, 
— these returns varying little from those of 1873, except 
as regards sheep, which amounted that year to 513,849. 
The sheep trade of Dumfriesshire, which is of com- 
paratively recent origin, is now of great extent. Cheviots 
predominate, the frugal, black-faced breed still occupy- 
ing the higher sheep walks, while half-bred lamhs, the 
produce of Cheviot ewes crossed by Leicester or other 
long-wooled rams, are fattened on the richer pasture 
yielded by low-lying farms, supplemented by turnips in 
winter, and are thus made ready for the butcher when 
fifteen months old. For nearly a hundred years pig- 
feeding has occupied- a place m the rural economy of 
the county. A sum of £50,000 represented its annual 
trade in pork about sixty years ago. Influenced by 
large imports of bacon from America, the curing of 
carcases has of late decreased. In 1876 the number sold in 
the public markets of the county was under 8000, the value 
of which, allowing for those disposed off privately, would 
not exceed £45,000 ; a few years back the annual value 
ran from £70,000 to £75,000. As regards quality and 
flavour, the Dumfriesshire hams still maintain the high 
character they have long held in the English markets. 

Three lea^ng highways, one in each valley, with numer- 
ous branch roaffs, intersect the county. It possesses also 
ample railway communication, — the Glasgow and South- 
Western line, completed in 1850, extending through 
Nithsdale and Lower Aonandale, and, soon after passing 
Gretna Green (famous in days of yore for its matrimonial 
celebrations), crossing the little border river Sark ; and the 
Caledonian Hue, completed in 1849, traversing Moffatdale 
and Upper Annandale, and also a portion of England as far 
as Carlisle. 

In a Parliamentary Blue Book (1874) the acreage of the 
county is given at 676,971, and its yearly value (1872) at 
£595,511, 17s., the owners numbeiing 4177, of whom 
886 possessed more than one acre each, the value per acre 
being 17s, 7d. as compared with 20s. for all Scotland. 
From the valuation roRfor 1876 we learn that the chief 
proprietor, the duke of Bucdeuch and Queensberry, owns 
253,514 acres, yielding an annual revenue of £97,840. 
The names of other leading proprietors, with their extent of 
land and incomes from it, are — Mr J. J. Hope Johnstone of 
Annandale, 64,079 acres, with a rental of £28,684; earl 
•of Mansfield, 14,342 acres, £15,938; marquis of Queens- 
berry, 13,243, £13,982; Mrs Villiers and Viscountess 
Cole of Glosebum, 13,560, £11,658 ; Sir John Heron 
Maxwell of Springkell, 13,391, £9023; Mr E. Jardine of 
Castlemilk, 17,064, £9339 ; Sir E. J. W. Johnstone of 
Westerhall, 7714, £7932; and Lord Herries, 5814, £6537. 
Population of counly in 1861, 75,878 ; in 1871, 74,784. 

Dumfriesshire during the Eoman. occupation formed part of the 
province of Yalenti^ which lay between the walls of Hadnan and 
Autoniue, the British tribes occup^ng it being termed the 
Selgovse. In course of time they wme dispossessed by other Celts, 
the Scoto-Irish ; hut the ahorigmal Britons shared with the latter, 
and with the numerous Saxons and the few Normans of a later 
day, in being the progemtors of the existing inhabitants ; and oi 
them lasting memorials remain in the names of nveis, mouatains, 
and heaAands, most of which are British, “the nomenclature of 
the earhest colonists of the counly thus remaining imchanged by 
the conflicts of race or the flight of ages.” Down to tiie ^thol 
David I., Nithsdale and some other portions of the disfxicrt wran 
still to a large extent Celtic in their people and institutions j after 
that Triog’s reign we begin to read of its historioal families, some of 
whom are still its leading landowners — of its Maxwdls, Douglases, 
Kirkpatricks, Johnstones, Bruces, Bahols, Oomyns, Scotts, Carlyles, 
Jardines, Murrays, and Crichtons. 

Of aU the primitive inhabitants numerous memorials still exist 
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in the form of druidical remams, British motes and camps, Bomau 
loads and camps, Anglo-Saxon relics, the chief of the latter being 
the Runic monument at liutluvell, which tells the story of the 
Ciuss in characters as old as the days of the Heptarchy. As the 
county IS also replete with “ ehiefless castles breathing stem fare- 
wells,” and other time-worn tokens of bye-gone ages, it jnesents a 
rich field for archaiological reseaich. 

DcMFEiEri, beautifully situated on the left bank of the 
Xith, about eight miles from the Solway Firth, is the 
capital of the county just described. 

The irregular yet decided progress of the town can be 
traced through the Middle Ages, and more recently till our 
own day, when it wears an attractive and flourishing aspect. 
A serious check -was given to its prosperity by a visitation 
of cholera, which cut off more than 500 of its inhabitants in 
1832. Since a copious supply of good water was obtained 
from a neighbounng loch, and other samtary improvements 
were introduced, the salubrity of the burgh has been fairly 
established, and its size and trade — promoted also by its 
railway mtercourse and the establishment of the tweed 
manufacture — have greatly increased- Few Scotch pro- 
vincial towns have gone forward with such a gigantic stride 
during the last thirty years, and its steps in advance have 
been especially remarkable during the latter half of that 
period, as shown chiefly by the hustle of its business streets, 
the formation of new thoroughfares, and the numerous 
suburban villas which now environ the old burgh proper. 

From time immemorial the town has possessed a great 
weekly cattle market, which, though reduced since 1848 by 
the establishment of competing markets, and the substitu- 
tion of sheep for cattle on many surrounding farms, is still 
second to none on the north side of the border. The 
average number of cattle sold on the Sands during five 
years ending 1872 was nearly 14,000 yearly; in 1876 the 
number was 18,413, besides 6844 sold at the auction marts. 
Vast herds are also sent direct south from the railway 
station. A still larger trade is now done in sheep, the 
average number offered for sale during five years ending 
1872 being 37,000, while 29,980 were sold at market in 
1876, and 42,958 hy auction. There is also a weekly 
market for pork, beginning in November and ending about 
the end of March, 

Among the special industries of Dumfries, dog-maMng 
and basket-maHng have long occupied an important place ; 
its traffic in timber has grown to be immense ; a hundred 
acres of nursery ground help to beautify the town, and 
supply material for an extensive trade in seeds, flowers, 
and other plants ; the conversion of skins into hides and 
leather gives labour to about 150 hands , while nearly the 
same number are engaged at iron works. More extensive 
than any of these is the hosiery manufacture, which, dating 
a century back, now gives employment to about 480 han<fe 
(including warehousemen), the goods produced ranking as 
the best in Scotland, and next to those of Hawick in extent. 
Pnor to 1847, however, the prosperity of Dumfries de- 
pended much on its position as the capital of a rich rural 
district, which it still is ; but soon after that date it began 
to bulk largely as a manufacturing town in connection 
with the tweed trade ; and to its development the growth 
of tdie burgh in size and opulence is principally due. The 
prindpal firm, that of "Walter Scott and Sons, usually 
employs about 1400 workers, with 400 looms and 30,000 
spmdl^ nearly aU the business traffic to and from 
Dumfries is now carried on by rail, the vessels belonging 
to the port numbering only two or three, and its revenue — 
burdened by heavy interest on a sum borrowed to erect a 
large sea-dyke, which has been of little benefit — is in- 
sufficient to cover the expenditure. 

The origin of two places of worship in connection with 
the Established Church (St Mary’s and Greyfriaxa’) is 
noticed below; a third, St Michaers, is a stately fabric 
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dating from 1746, Before the lower interior was reseated 
in 1869, it contained a pew which Burns and his family 
occupied. The poet’s remains rest under a magnificent 
mausoleum in the surrounding churchyard] ami besides 
this paramount distinction the cemetery is iicher with 
monumental erections than that of any other provincial 
town in the United Kingdom. Among the other eccle- 
siastical buildings are three Free churches, three belong- 
ing to the United Presbyterians, two to the Congregation- 
alists, one each to the Wesleyan, the Scottish Episcopal, 
the Catholic. Apostolic, and the Jloman Catholic, while two | 
otherdenominations — the Baptists and Evangelical Union — * 
are also represented, Dumfries has three newspapers, 
two of them published twice a week and one weekly. It 
has long been able to boast of a well-equipped grammar* 
school — xhe Academy. The town possesses its full share 
of benevolent institutions. Its oldest one, Moorhead’s 
Hospital, erected in 1753, gives accommodation to decayed 
honseholders. A hospital for the reception of persons 
suffering from disease or accident has been inexistence since 
1778, under the name of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
Boyal Infirmary, but the building now used as such, an 
imposing edifice in the Northern Italian style, was only 
opened a few years back; 398 patients were treated in 
1876, at a total outlay of ^62137. Crowning an eminence 
situated a little southward of the town stands a noble 
building resembling a Greek cross; this is the Crichton 
Eoyal Bistitution for lunatics, due to the munificence of 
Dr James Crichton of Friars’ Carse, whose bequest of 
£100,000 was applied in erecting and partly endowing 
the asylum. Since it was opened, nearly forty years ago, 
it has been considerably enlarged, and also supplemented 
(in 1848) by the Southern Counties’ Asylum for pauper 
inmates chiefly; usually the patients number about 500, 
nearly a third, as roid^e and upper class patients, being 
housed in the older portion of the esfcabimhment. The 
old infirmary building is now used as a commercial academy 
connected with the Marisfc Brotherhood, and dedicated 
to St Joseph. In it about 7 0 youths receive education ; be- 
longing to the establishment there is a novitiate adjoining 
the Eoman Catholic chapel, where 14 members of the order 
are under training for missionary service at home or abroad. 
Several of the banking establishments possess a fine appear- 
ance, but the county buildings in Buccleuch Street (Scotch 
baronial in design), Greyfriars’ Church fronting the head 
of High Street (Pointed Gothic), and the new infirmary 
are the most imposing edifices within the burgh. It has 
a theatre royal, opened in 1792, which was almost entirely 
reconstructed at a cost of £3000 in 1876, and its interior is 
now, size considered, as handsome as that of any similar 
place of entertainment throughout the kingdom. There 
is no object in the town that can vie with DevorgiUa’s 
Bridge as regards arohmological inteiest Built of stone 
about 1280, it had no equal at that period in Scotland, 
though the popular story which assigns to it thirteen arches 
is bohed by indisputable documents which show that they 
never numbered more than nine. A second stone bridge 
was built m 1793-6, at an expense of about £5000; and 
a small iron foot bridge, which cost nearly £2000, was 
opened on the closing day of 1875. The associations of 
Dumfries with Bums, however, and the memorials it 
possesses of the national bard, draw to it more travellers 
annually than all its other attractions — scenic, antiquarian, 
or social. 

The town council consists of 25 members, including a 
provost, 3 bailies, a dean of guild, and a treasurer. Four 
other royal burghs combine to form a parliamentary con- 
stituency with Dumfries, namely, Annan, Kirkcudbright, 
Sanquhar, and Lochmaben — these, “ The Five Carlins ” 
of Burns’s ballads, being represented by one member. In 


1861 the population within the royalty was 12,347 ; in 
1871 it had increased to 13,704. As a parliamentary 
burgh Dumfries includes Maxwelltown on the opposite bank 
of the Nith, its population as such amounting in 1&71 to 
18,826. 

Etstory — The precise circumstances of the origin of Dnmfnes 
arc but imperfectly known ; but the prev.iiling opinion is that a 
foTtlet built by the Selgovm Britons formed the nucleus of the 
town, an hypothesis that is suppoited hy its name, which, accord- 
mg to Chalmers, is resolvable into two Gaelic terms signifjnng a 
castle among the briisliwoid The oldest existing charter is one 
granted by Robeit II , dated 1395 lilade a royal burgh by 
William the Lion, Dumfries thereby acquired important privileges , 
and another stimulus to its prospeiity was supplied when Devor- 
gilla, daughter of Alan, lord of Galloway, connected that province 
with ^he town by build mg a stone budge over the Kith It was 
the son of that munificent lady, John Bahol, whom Edward I. of 
England selected as heir to the Scott sli throne fioni the numerous 
competitors for it wlio placed their claims at his disposal. Dm mg 
the troubles that ensued, Nithsdalc and Galloway suppoited Bahol, 
and or his withdrawal from public life they for the most paifc 
favoumd the pretensions of Ins nephew John, the Red Coinyn, as 
opposed to those of Robeit Bruce, who drew considerable support 
from his patrimonial estates of Annandale. 

Dumfries figured much in the wars of the period. Whilst the 
great border castle of Cailaveroek was being besieged by an army 
under +he command of King Edward in 1300, the town was visited 
by him personally, and, as we learn from the Warclrohe Accounts, 
he lodged with a body of Franciscan friars in a house built for 
them by Devorgilla, and partly maintained by dues levied, at the 
bridge which owed its existence to her liberality. Six years after- 
wards, when Edward had smitten down all opposition to his 
ambitious designs, the monastery which he had. visited became the 
scene of a deed which led to the overthrow of them all On the 
lOth.of February 1306 Bruce and Comyn were brought togetliei in 
the streets of the ancient burgh. As they entered the moiiasteiy 
in company, Bruce chaiged liis rival with treachery ; the latter 
denied the accusation, and the next moment was stabbed to the 
heart, Kirkpatrick rushing in to “mak siccar” or complete the 
deed of slaughter which the lord of Annandale had begun. The 
blow by which the Red Comyn perished in the house erected by hia 
ions craudmotber broke aB amicable intercourse between the 
omicidal baron and the English king; and thenceforward Bruce 
became thoroughly committed to the national cause, of which he 
had been previously but a questionable fnend. A modern eccle- 
siastical edifice, St Mary’s Chuicli, occupies a site mouinfully 
associated with the war of independence. — Sir Christopher Seton, 
husband of Brace’s sister Chnstltma, haiung been there executed by 
order of Edwaid I. After peace was lestoied, the sorrowing indow 
built upon the spot a little chapel, which her loyal brother 
endowed with a hundied slnllings sterling per annum in oidcr 
that masses for the soul of the deceased should be said in it “for 
ever,” Another church, Greyfriais’, stands on the site of the 
old castle of Dumfries, which exchanged owners half a dozen times 
at least during the same troublous penod, — its sufferings by siege 
or storm indiming but too tiuly the sad experiences of the toivn 
itself ; and foi ncaily 250 years afterwards, the proximity of the 
burgh to the western border exposed it to wasting raids from the 
English side, earned on sometimes by freebooting parties, and not 
seldom also by more formidable hosts with higher objects in view 
than the hurning of the place or the plunder of its inhabitants, — 
these hostile visits, with their retahatory foiays southward, 
terminating at last in 1551 The long close connection of Dnmfnes 
with the heroic yet turbulent Dougla'ges proved on the whole more 
hurtful to it than advantageous. Bound up for several generations 
quite as intimately with the Maxwells of CarlaveiocK and Tcr- 
rcgles, the town experienced alternate “weal and wme” fiom the 
protnicted feuds of that family with the Annandale Johustones. 

"Wlien the Union with England was under dehate, the provost of 
Dumfries, as its representative in the Scottish Parliament, voted 
against the measnfe ; and the Articles of Union were publicly 
bhrned (Nov. 20, 1706) by a paity of Cameronians at the market 
cross, with the enthusiastic approval of the populace. About nine 
years afterwards the inhabitants were thr^teued with a hostile 
visit from Viscount Kenmure, but they manifested such a bold 
front that the Jacobite chief acted on Falstafl’s maxim, “ Discre- 
tion is the better part of valour ” Less vigilant during the next 
rebellion, they allowed the town to be peacefully occupied by the 
young Pretender, who, converting No 6 of the tenement now 
used as the Commercial Hotel into a little palace, held high state 
there for three days towards the close of December 1745 In order 
at once to reciuit his own exchequer and punish the burgh for its 
loyalty to the liouse of Hanover, the prince demanded a tribute of 
£2000 in money , also 1000 pairs of shoes for his kilted followers, 
whose foot-gear had neatly vanished dunng their forlorn journey 
from the south ; and, as if he had been de facto king, he levied the 
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excise and appropriated all the moneys possessed hy the local 
Government ofLcials Influenced by 'a false alarm, “ Bonnie 
Charlie ” made a hurried departure, ha\-ing farst received £1100 of 
a levy, and carrying with him hostagea for the reat Some years 
afterwards the bur^h was reimhuraed by the state for the money 
Lontnbution, the ivhole of which had been paid, and for the ^oes 
actually dehvered, 225 pairs, the compensation amounting to 
£2848. 

In 1264 Alexander III. planned an expedition to the Isle of 
Man at Dtiinfnt.s The town was visited at 5ult=<t(iuenr neriods hy 
James lY , James V , by the beautiful daughter of the lattei 
monarch, Queen Mary, and by Mary’s son, the “ British Solomon.” 
On the arrival of James VI , 3d August 1617, he was sumptuously 
entertained by the magistrates in a house that was known as ‘ ‘ The 
P ainted Hall , ” afterwards he presented the incorporated trades, 
seven in number, with a tiny “war-engine,” the celebrated Silver 
Gun, the competition for which encouraged the practice of musketry 
among the craftsmen, and constituted a great septennial festival, the 
characteristics of which are hnely mirrored in a well-known poem 
by John Mayne, though the wapinschaw itself has not been held 
since 1831. (W M‘D.) 

DUMONTj J E 4 .N, a well-knowTi publicist, was bom in 
France in tbe 17tK century, the precise date being unknown. 
He followed tbe profession of arms ; but, not obtaining pro- 
motion so rapidly as be expected, be quitted tbe service and 
travelled tbrougb different parts of Europe. He stopped 
m Holland with tbe intention of there pubHsbing an account 
of bis travels. But in tbe interval, at tbe request of bis 
bookseller, be wrote and published several pamphlets, which 
were eagerly sought after, owing to tbe nnceremomous 
manner in which be treated tbe ministry of France. This 
freedom having deprived him of all hope of employment 
m bis own country, be thought of forming a permanent 
estabbshment in that where be resided, and accordmgly 
commenced a course of lectures on pubbc law. Tbe project 
succeeded far beyond bis expectations, and some useful 
compilations which be pubbsbed about tbe same period 
made him favourably known m other countries. Tbe 
emperor appointed him bis historiographer, and some time 
afterwards conferred on him tbe title of Baron de Carlscroun. 
He died at Vienna in 1726, at an advanced age. Dumont 
wrote with facibty, but bis style is deficient in vigour aud 
correctness ; bis works, however, contain a great number of 
documents valuable for history. 

The following is a list of the works published by Dumont • — ^1. 
Voyages en France, cti Itcdie, en Allemagne, A Matte, d, en Turquie, 
Hague, 1699, 4 vols, 12mo j 2, Mimenres FoMvjvm pour servir A 
la parfaUe mtdligmce de Vhisloire de la Faix de Rysxoick, Hague, 
1699, 4 vols 12mo ; 3. Becherches modestes des causes de laprisente 
Guerre, en ce gui conceme les Provinces Unies, 1713, 12mo ; 4. 
BPrueil de Traites d'alliance, de pave, et de commerce mtre les Jtois, 
Princes, et Flats, depuis la Paix de Munster, Amsterdam, 1710, 2 
vols. 12mo , 5. Soupirs de T Europe A la vue du pvojd de paix 
contenu dans la harangue de la renne de la Grande-Brdagne, 1712, 
12mo ; 6 Corps Universel Eiplomaiigue du Droit des Gens, con- 
tenant unBieueil des Trades depave, cH alliance, etc , fails en Europe, 
depuis Charlemagne jusgu’ A present, Amsterdam, 1626, and follow- 
ing years, 8 vols. fol , continued after Dumont’s death by J. 
Rousset ; aud 7- Baiailles gagnks par le Fnnce EugAne de Savoie, 
Hague, 1723. Dumont was aLso tbe author of Zettres Sistorigues 
contenant ce que se passe de plus important en Europe, 12mo. This 
periodical, which was commenced in 1692, and two volumes of 
wbicb appeared annually, Dumont conducted till 1710, from which 
time it was continued by Basnage and others until 1728 The earlier 
volumes are much prized. 

DTJMOHT, PiERKB Etienne Eoiris (1759-1829), a 
political writer celebrated chiefly for bis bterary couuection 
with Mirabeau and Jeremy Bentbam, was bom on tbe 18tb 
July 1759 at Geneva, of wbicb bis family bad been citizens 
of good repute from tbe days of Calvin. Shortly after bis 
birth bis father died, leaving a widow and four children 
wholly unprovided for. But tbe widow, though placed in 
such destitute circumstances, found means to send Maenne 
to tbe college of Geneva, where be distinguished himself 
both by Ms abibty and by bis independent spirit. In 
a short time be not only defrayed the cost of his own 
education, but even contributed to tbe support of tbe family, 
by acting as rep^iteur,-Qfs private tutor to bis comrades. 
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Having completed his academical course, he took clerical 
orders ; and in tbe year 1781 be was chosen one of the 
pastors of tbe city, w'bere bis talents as a preacher soon 
attracted general notice, and gave promise of bis becoming 
one of tbe most brilliant and persuasive of pulpit orators. 
But tbe political troubles which disturbed Geneva in 1782 
suddenly turned tbe course of his life into a different 
channel. He belonged to tbe liberals or democrats, and tbe 
tnumpb of tbe aristocratical party, tbrougb the interference 
of tbe courts of France and Sardinia, made residence in bis 
native town impossible to him, though be was not among 
the number of the proscribed He therefore became a 
voluntary exile, and went to join bis mother and sisters at 
St Petersburg, a city to which many Genevese bad resorted. 
In this be was probably influenced in part by tbe example of 
bis townsman Lefort, who w'as tbe fimt tutor, minister, and 
general of tbe czar. At St Petersburg be filled for eighteen 
months with great acceptance the office of pastor of the 
French church. In 1785 he removed to London, Lord 
Shelburne, then a minister of state, having invited him to 
undertake tbe education of bis sons It was at tbe bouse 
of Lord Shelburne, afterwards marquis of Lansdowne, 
where be was treated as a friend or rather member of the 
family, that be became acquainted with some of tbe most 
illuatrioim men of tbe country, amongst whom may be 
mentioned Fox, Sheridan, Lord Holland, and Sir Samuel 
Komilly. With tbe last of these he formed a close and 
endnrmg friendsMp, which bad an important influence on 
bis life and pursmts. 

In 1788 Dumont visited Paris m company with Eomilly. 
During a sojourn of two months m that city be had almost 
daily intercourse with Mirabeau, and a certain affinity of 
talents and pursuits led to an mtimacy between two persons 
diametrically opposed to each other in habits and in cha- 
racter. On Ms return from Paris Dumont formed that con- 
nection with Jeremy Bentbam which exercised a powerful 
influence over bis future opinions, and, as it were, fixed bis 
career as a writer on legislation. Filled with admiration 
for tbe genius of Bentbam, and profoundly impressed with 
tbe truth of Ms theory, and the important consequences to 
wMcb it immediately led, Dumont made it one of tbe cMef 
objects of Ms life to recast and edit tbe writings of tbe 
great English jurist in a form suitable for the ordinary 
reading pubbc. This bterary relationsHp was, according 
to Dumont’s own account, one of a somewhat pecubar 
character All the fundamental ideas and most of the 
dluatrative material were suppbed m tbe manuscripts of 
Bentbam ; Dumont’s task was chiefly to abridge by striking 
out repeated matter, to supply lacuncB, to secure uniformity 
of style, and to improve the French. Tbe following worfe 
of Bentbam were published under tbe editorsMp of 
Dumont: — Traite de la Legislation (1802), TMorie des 
peines et des Becompenses (1811), Tactiqm des Assemblies 
legislatives (1815), Preuves Judidaires (1823), and 
Ovganization Judteiaire et Godijicaiion (1828), 

In the summer of 1789, that season of promise and 
of hop^ especially to a Genevese exile, Dumont suspended 
Ms labours in England in order to proceed to Pans along 
with Ms fnend Dnroverai, ex-attomey-general of the 
repubbe of Geneva. Tbe object of tbe journey was to 
obtain through Necker, who bad just returned to office 
an unrestricl^ restoration of Genevese bberty, by cancel- 
liTig the treaty of guarantee between France and Switzer- 
land, wMch prevented tbe repnbbc from enadiag new 
laws without the consent of tbe parties to this treaty. 
Tbe proceedings and negotiations to wMeb this mission 
gave rise necessarily brought Dumont into connection with 
meet of tbe leading men in tbe Oonstitaent Assembly, and 
made him an interested spectator, sometimes even a partici- 
pator indirectly, in tbe events of the French Revolution. 
^ VH. — 67 
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The same cause also led him to renew his acquaintance 
with ilirabeau, whom he found occupied with his duties as I 
a deputy, and -with the composition of his journal, the j 
Courier de Provence, in which he was assisted by Duroverai, 
Clavifere, and other Genevese patriots. For a time Dumont 1 
took an active and very efficient part in the conduct of this | 
journal, supplying it with reports as well as original articles, 
tiTi il also furnishing Mirabeau withspeeches to be dehvered 
or rather read in the assembly, as related in. his highly 
instructive and interesting posthumous work entitled 
Souvenirs sur Miraheau (1833). In fact his fnend George 
Wilson used to relate that one day, when they were dining 
together at a tahh (TJwte at Versailles, he saw Dumont en- 
gaged in writing the most celebrated paragraph of Mirabeau’s 
address to the king for the removal of the troops. He also 
reported such of Mirabeau’s speeches as he did not write, 
emheUishing them from his own stores, which were in- 
exhaustible. But this co-operation, so valuable for Mira- 
beau, and so self-devoted on the part of Dumont, was 
destined soon to come to an end ; for, being attacked in 
pamphlets as one of Mirabeau’s writers, he felt hurt at the 
notoriety thus given to Hs name in connection with a man 
occupying Mirabeau’s pecuhar position, and resolved to re- 
turn to England, which he accordingly did in 171)1. 

In the eventful years which folloived he contmued to hve 
chiefly at Lansdowne House, or at Bowood, where the most 
remarkable men of Europe were frequent guests. Latterly, 
he formed an intimate fnendship with Lord Holland, whom 
he had known from childhood; and he became a member 
of the society of familiar friends, the habitual visitors at 
Holland House, where, during many years, celebrated 
guests were welcomed of every emmtry, party, religion, and 
of every liberal profession or station. In 1801 Dumont 
travelled over various parts of Europe with Lord Henry 
Petty, afterwards marquis of Lansdowne, and brought back 
a fresher acquaintance with the mental occupations of the 
Continental nations, from whom England had for years 
been widely separated. But Dumout had then 02 >ened 
a new course of more serious occupations, m the editor- 
ship of the .'works of Bentham already mentioned In 
1801 he pubhshed the Trade de la Legislation, the first 
fruits of his sealous labours to give order, clearness, and 
vivacity to the profound and original meditations of 
Bentham, hitherto praised ^only by a very few patient 
readers, and but httle better known, even by name, to the | 
English than to the European public. In 1814 the restora- 
tion of Geneva to independence induced Dumont to return to 
his native place, and he soon became at once the leader and 
ornament of the supreme council He devoted particular 
attention to the judicial and penal systems of his native 
state, and many improvements on both are due to him At 
the time of his death, he was on the eve of proposing a com- 
plete code of law, by which he fondly hoped to make the 
legislation of Geneva an example to Europe. He died at 
Milan when on an autumn tour of relaxation in October 
1829, in the seventy-first year of his age. 

DIJMONT D’UEYILLE, Jules SiSbastibn- CisAK 
{1790-1842), a French navigator, horn m the town of 
Coud4-suT-Hoireau, in Normandy. The death of his father, 
who before the revolution had held a judicial post in 
Coude, devolved the care of his education on his mother 
and his maternal uncle, the Abb6 De Croisilles. Failing to 
pass the entrance examination for the Ecole Polytechnique, 
he went to sea in 1807 as a novice on board the “ Aquilon,’* 
and soon attracted the attention of the captain, Maignon, 
by his studious disposition. During the next twelve years 
he gradually rose in Ms profession, and continued through 
all its multitudinous vicissitudes to increase Ms scientific 
and hnguistic acquisitions : botany, entomology, English, 
German, Spanish, Itahan, and even Hebrew and Greek 
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were added to the more professional branches. In 1820, 
while engaged in a survey of the Mediterranean under 
Captain Gauthier of the “Chevrette,” he was fortunate 
; enough to recognize the Venus of Milo in a Greek statue 
I recently rmearthed, and to secure its preservation by the 
report he presented to the French ambassador at Constanti- 
nople A wider field for his energies was furnished m 
1822 by the exploring expedition of the ‘‘ Coquille ” under 
the command of Ms friend Duperrey , and on its return in 
1825 his services were rewarded by promotion to the rank 
of capitaine def regate, and he was intrusted with the con- 
trol of a similnr enterprise. The “ Astrolabe, ’ as he new- 
named the “ Coquille,” left Toulon on April 25, 1826, and 
reached Marseilles again on 25th of March 1829, — haAong 
traversed the South Atlantic, coasted the Australian 
contment from Hing George’s Sound to Port Jackson, laid 
down various parts of New Zealand, and visited the Fiji 
Islands, the Loyalty Islands, New Caledonia, New Guinea, 
Amboyna, Van Diemen’s Land, the Caroline islands, Cele- 
bes, and Mauritius. Promotion to the rank of capitaine de 
vaisseaii was bestowed on the commander in August 1829 , 
and in August of the following year he was charged with 
the debcate task of conveying the exiled King Charles X. 
to England. His proposal to undertake a voyage of dis- 
covery to the south polar regions was discouraged by Arago 
and others, who criticised the work of the previous expedi- 
tion in no measured terms , but at last, in 1837, all difficul- 
ties were surmounted, and on 7th September he set sail from 
Toulon with the “ Astrolabe*’ and its convoy “ La Zffide ” 
On 15th January 1838 they sighted the Antarctic ice, and 
soon after their progress southwards was blocked by a con- 
tinuous hank, wMch they vainly coasted for 300 miles to 
the east. Eetuming westward they visited the South 
Orkney Islands and part of the New Shetlands, and dis- 
covered Joinville Island and Lonis Philippe’s Land, but 
were compelled by scurvy to seek succour at Talcahuano 
in Chib. Thence they proceeded across the Pacific and 
through the Asiatic arcMpelago, visiting among others the 
Fiji and the Pelew Islands, coasting New Guinea, and cir- 
cumnavigating Borneo. In 1840, leaving their sick at 
Hobart Town, Tasmama, they returned to the Antarctic 
region, and on the 21st of the month were rewarded by the 
discovery of Ad^he Land, in 140° E. of Greenwich. The 
6th of November found them at Toulon. D’UrviUe was at 
once appointed rear-admiral, and in 1841 he received the 
gold medal of the Soci6t6 de G6ographie. On the 8th of 
May 1842 he was killed along with his wife and son in a 
railway accident near Meudon. Though many of Ms obser- 
vations are no longer regarded as trustworthy on. account 
of the defective character of the instruments employed, he 
made many important additions to various departments of 
scientific geography; and Hs natural history collections 
were especially valuable His principal works are — JEnum. 
plantarv/m, quas in insalis Archipel. aut httorihus PonU 
JSuonni, &c., 1822 ; the Histoire du voyage (5 vols. of the 
22) in the great work on the “ Astrolabe ” expedition in 
1826-1829 ; the first part of the Histoire du voyage (10 
vols. of the 23) in the series devoted to the expedition 
from 1837 to 1840 ; Voyages autour du Monde . rhume 
gineral des voyages de Magellan, <kc., 1833, 1844. 

See Bertlielot’s dfogre m de la Soo de O6ogr. 2d ser t. xix.; 
Matterer, Jfotice necrologtque, &c., Pans, 1842; Isidoie Lebrun, 
“Biograpbie,” &e,, m Annates Mantim&s, t Ixxviii ; De Banns, 
Vie, voyages, &c , Pans, 1844 ; Lesson, Notice hnstor,, Rocbefort, 
1846. . 

DUMOURIEZ, Ohaeles Feait§ois (1739-1823), gene- 
ral of the French republican army, was born at Cambray 
in 1739 of a respectable family of Provenge. His fathei 
was a commissary of the royal army, and had acquired 
some celebrity as a poet ; and from Mm young Dumouriei 
received his earliest instructions. His studies were con 
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tinued at the college of Louis-Ie-Grande for three years. 
In 1757, Ms father having been attached to the cirmy under 
D’j5str4es about to invade Hanover, he accompanied him to 
Mauberge, and served ivith distinction during the Seven 
Years’ War. In ]763 he attained the rank of captain; 
but, in consequence of a reform reducing the numbers of 
the army, he retired ivith a small pension and the cross of 
St Louis He afterwards received a subordinate situation 
in the secret service. 

On his return from a pedestrian tour in Italy, he 
addressed a memorial to the Due de Choiseul, urging bim to 
embrace the cause of the Corsicans against the Genoese ; 
and a public audience which he had with the minister on 
the subject led to a violent altercation, the result of which 
was 'a lettre de cachet wMch forced Dumouriez to leave 
France. But the expedition wMch he had advised being 
afterwards resolved on, Choiseul made bim an honourable 
public reparation, and appointed him quartermaster-generai 
of the troops The political conjunctures of the times 
oflfeied an unlimited scope for Ms fertility in diplomatic 
expedient, and he mingled in all the intrigues of the age. 
In 1770 he was sent on a secret mission to Poland with the 
view of neutralizing the efforts of Catherine II., and suc- 
ceeded in seeming fifty senators for the cause of independ- 
ence, effected a unity of action among the confederates, and 
disciplined a militia , but, when there was some appearance 
of the resurrection of Poland being effected, Choiseul lost 
Ms place, owing to the machinations of the Due d’Aigmllon 
and Madame Du Barry, and Dumouriez was recalled to 
Paris. He was soon, however, sent back on a similar 
mission by D’Aiguillon. He endeavoured to assist the 
revolutionists in Sweden, and to raise troops in the Hanse 
towns to menace Stockholm, but this was contrary to the 
views of the French cabinet ; and the Due d’Aiguillon, hav- 
ing discovered Ms project, Lad him arrested and imprisoned 
in the Bastille for six months. He was afterwards sent to 
the castle of Caen, from wMch he was not released until 
the accession of Louis XVI. 

Dumouriez had naturally little inclination to resume the 
connection with foreign politics wMch had proved so 
dangerous, and he accordingly devoted Ms attention to the 
internal economy of Ms own country. He wrote a memoir 
on the great importance that might be given to the harbour 
of Cherbourg, one result of wMch was that he was appointed 
governor of the place in 1778. 

In 1788 Dumouriez was promoted to the rank of major- 
general. When the revolutionary movement began he 
pronounced in favour of political reform without breaking 
with the court. The connections which he held with the 
leading men of the Girondist party greatly advanced Ms 
pohtical career. At the opening of the second legislative 
assembly he was appointed minister for foreign affaire in 
place of Delessart, but he held the position for only three 
months. Durkig Ms short tenure of office he exerted him- 
self to the utmost in reforming abuses, and in introducing 
the greatest economy into every department. 

He held for one month the office of minister of war after 
the dismissal of his coHeagnes Roland, Servan, and Clavike. 
At length his own resignation followed, which increased 
Ms populanty. When the troops of the coalition advanced 
against France, he was appointed to the command of the 
amy of the north as lieutenant-general under Marshal 
Luckner. He made a determined stand against the advance 
of the allies, wMch was decisively checked by the defeat 
inflicted on them at Yalmy on the 20th September 1792, 
This was followed by a campaign in the Austrian Nether- 
lands, in wMch Dumouriez was uniformly successful, until 
he was signally defeated by Coburg in the battle of 
Heerwinden in January 1793. The execution of Louis 
had estranged Mm from the repubhean party , and, when in , 
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consefjuence of Ms defeat he was recalled by the Convention 
and threatened uith a charge of treason, he sought refuge 
in the camp of the Austrians, accompanied by the Due de 
Chartres (afterwards Louis Philippe) and his brother. 

Lost without hope of return to Ms native country, 
Dumounez wandered a long time an exile in Brussels, 
England, Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, and St Peter 
burg. At last in 1S04 he took up his permanent residence in 
England, where the Government conferred on Mm a pensir-n 
of A 1200 a year In 1814 and 1815 he endeavoured to 
procure from Louis XVIII the baton of a marshal of 
France, but was refused He died at Turville Park, near 
Henley-on-Thames, on the 1 4th March 1823. His memoir-s, 
ivntten by Mmself, were pubkshed at Hamburg in 1794 
An enlarged edition, under the title La Vie et les Memoirt t, 
dll General Diiniomie:, appeared at Pans in 1822, 
Dumouriez was also the author of a large number of 
political pamphlets. 

DUNABUEG, a town of European Russia, at the heail 
of a district in the government of Vitebsk, for the mo-t 
part on the right bank of the Dwina, 12 miles south-ea'-t 
of Riga, in 55° 53' N. lat. and 31° 29' 9" E, long, it 
consists of four poitions — the main-town or fortress, the old 
suburb, the new suburb, and on the left bank of the nv r 
the village of Grive. The fortress is of the first class, an 1 
forms the most important point m the line of defences of 
the Divina ; the floating bridge across the river is protected 
by a splendid tUe-de-pont Among the public buildings are 
five churches, a Roman Catholic chapel, a Jewish synagogue, 
a gymnasium, and a theatre , and among the industri.il 
estabhshments several tannenes and breweries, a saw-mill, 
a flour-miH, brick and tile works, and Hmekilns, Its 
position on the railway between Warsaw and St Petersburg, 
and its double means of communication with Riga, render 
the town an important commercial centre, especially for the 
trade in flax, hemp, tallow, and timber. There are weekly 
markets and two large annual fairs. Of the 25,674 in- 
habitants registered in 1861, 7561 were Jews, 3994 Roman 
Catholics, and 690 Protestants In 1873 the total popula- 
tion was 29,613. 

Dunahurg was ongmally founded in 1278 by the Livonian. 
Knights of the Sword, about 12 miles further down the river than its 
present site, at a spot still known as the Old Castle oi Starui 
ZamoJe. In 1559, along with other portions of the territory belong- 
ing to the order, it was moitgaged by the erand-niaster Gothard 
Kettler to Sigismund Augustus king of PoLind for the sum of 
700,000 guldens , and two jears afterwaids it became the centre of 
the new Polish province of Inflaud Captured in 1576 by Ivan 
the Terrible, it was again restored to Poland , and in 15S2 Stephtu 
Bathon transferred the fortress to its present site In the 17th 
century it was held now by the Swedes and now by the Russians j 
and in 1656 it ran the nsk of losing its old name for that of 
Borissoglebsk, bestowed by the emperor Alexis ilichaeloviteli. 
Pmally incorporated with Russia in 1772, it received its present 
administiative rank in 1777, and its recognition as a first-class 
fortress m 1811 In Jnly 1812 the Avas vainly stormed 

by Oudinot, but a few weeks afterwards the town was captured by 
Macdonald. 

DUNBAR, a royal and parliamentary burgh and 
aeaport of Scotland, in the county of Haddington, situated 
on an eminence near the mouth of the Firth of Forth, 29 J 
miles E,N.E. of Edinburgh hy the North British railway. 
The ruins of the castle, the remains of the Grey Friars’ 
monastery founded in 1218, and a mansion house of the 
LauderdMe family, are the principal objects of Mstorua^ 
interest The parish church is a fine building of red 
sandstone, with a tower about 107 feet in hmght, wMdi 
forms a weU-known landmark to seamen ; it dates only from 
1819, but occupies the site of what was probably the 
coU^ate church established in Scotland, and still preserves 
the lai^e marble monument of Sir George Hesne, created 
earl of Dunbar and March hy James VI. in 1605. TI^ 
, cown-hall, the assembly rooms, the public schools, the 
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mecaanica’ institute and subscription library, and tbe 
benevolent institutions require no special notice. 'I^e 
pnncinai source of -wealth, is the herring fishery, which 
fosters an extensive curing trade , but ship-buildmg is also 
carried on, and there are several iron foundries, breweries, 
and distilleries, as -vveii as a large paper-mill in the vicinity. 
The harbour, formerly small and shallo-w, has been greatly 
enlarged and improved m the course of the present century, 
at the joint expense of the to-vm and the Fishery Board ; 
but the entrance is rendered some-vvhat dangerous by the 
uumber of craggy islets and sunken rocks. Dunbar unites 
with Haddingdon, Jedburgh, Lauder, and North Berwick 
lu returning a member to Parhament. In 1875-6 the 
v.ilue of real property was £11,832. Population in 1871, 
3320. 

The castle of Danbar, mentioned as early as 856, from the 
sti-ength of its position became of great importance as a bulwark 
agamat English invasion, and a town grew up under its protec- 
tion, wMeb was created a royal burgh by l5avzd II It was 
captured by Edward I., who defeated the forces of Bahol in the 
neighhourbotwl of tie town in 1296 ; it afforded shelter to Edward II 
on his flight from Bannockburn ; and it was besieged m 1337 by the 
Knalish under Montague earl of Salisbury, but was successfully 
defended by Black Agnes of Dunbar, countess of March anda member 
rj the Douglas family In the 15 th century it was chosen as her usual 
residence by Joanna Beaufort, tbe -widow of James I of Scotland ; 
and in xhe 16th it served on several occasions as a retreat for the 
unfortunate Queen Maiy. An Act of Parliament had been passed 
in 14S8 ordermg the demolition of the castle, but it was reserved 
for the Regent ilurray to effect its destruction m 1567 A battle 
popudarly known as ’the “race of Dunbar" was fought in 1658 
between Cromwell and Leslie, and resulted m the total rout of the 
Scotch 

DXJKBAK, ‘VYii.liam, one of the most distinguiahed of 
the early poets of Scotland, is supposed to have been bom 
about 1460. Comparatively little is known about his 
personal history, but, from an allusion in one of bis poems, 
he seems to have been a native of Lotbian."*^ In has 
fifteenth or sixteenth year he -was sent to the university of 
r'it Andrews, where he received the degree of B.A. in 1477, 
and that of M A in 1479 

Of the events of his life for nearly twenty years after 
this we possess little information. He mentions, however, 
m his poems that he had been employed as a preaching 
filar of the order of St Francis, and as such bad made good 
cheer in every fiourisiiing town in England had ascended 
the pulpit at Demton and Canterbury, and had crossed 
the sea at Dover, and instructed the inhabitants of 
Picardy. He also mentions that this mode of life compelled 
bun to have recourse to many a pious fraud, from whose 
giult no holy water could clear him After this be appears 
to have entered the service of James lY,, by whom he was 
^ent on numerous embassies to foreign pnnces ^ In 1491 
he was residing at Paris, most likely in connection with the 
(Scottish embassy there. The knowledge of the Contment 
he thus obtamed must have had considerable influence in 
imparting greater strength and energy to bis poetical con- 
ceptions. 

lu the year 1500 Dunbar obtained from the king a yearly 
pension of £10, until he should be promoted to one 
of greater value. In 1501 he went to England -with the 
ambassadors sent to conclude the negotiations for tiie 
marriage of the young King James -with the Princess 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII, During the festivities 
on this occasion Dunbar -waa styled “the Bhymer of Scot- 
land,” and received from Henry a present of £6, 13s. 4d. 
in December, and a similar sum m January of tbe subse- 
quent year. On Ins return to Edinburgh a sum of £5 was 
paid to him m addition to his salary. In honour of this 

^ Myimg wti^ Kennedy, line 110 

* In a poem to tie iing lie reminds bun that he bad been employed 
m Prance, England, and Ireland, but also in Germamy, Italy, 

Spain. (Notes by Laing, vol i. app 263) 


marriage Dunbar composed his well kuown poem, The 
Tlinssd and the Hots, another in honour of the city of 
London, and several others in which he described the 
personal attractions of the young queen. After this he 
lived much at court -writing poems, although at the same 
time he hoped to obtain preferment in the church. 

In 1504 he first performed mass before the king, whose 
offering on that occasion was £4, 18s., a larger sum than 
that usually paid on the occasion of a priest’s first mass 
j In 1507 his pension was augmented to £20, and three years 
[ afterwards it was raised to £80, to be paid during his life, 
or until he should be promoted to a benefice of £100 or 
I more In 1511 he seems to have beenm the train of Queen 
I Margaret when she -visited the northern part of Scotland, 
as one of his poems, desenptive of her reception at Aberdeen, 

I is evidently -written by an eye-witness, 
i After the disaster of Elodden, in 1513, Dunbar’s fortunes 
! seem to have changed, and no further mention of him 
' occurs as receiving pension. That he may have obtained 
church preferment is quite possible, but the probabibty is 
that the early death of the Mug, and the unpopularity of 
the queen and the little influence she had after her 
marriage with the earl of Angus, may have led to neglect 
of Dunbar lu his old age His poems contain many allu- 
sions to the unequal division of the world’s goods. He was 
ahve m 1517, as in that year he wrote a poem on the occa- 
sion of the Eegent Albany passmg into France, in which he 
laments the detracted state of public affairs in Scotland,® 
He is supposed to have died about the year 1520, when he 
had attained his sixtieth year. 

The poems of Dunbar, “ the darlmg of the Scottish 
muse,” are about a hundred in number, for the most part 
of no great length. The Thrissil and the Hois, written, as 
before remarked, on the occasion of the marriage of James 
IV., is an allegory in which he describes the amity between 
England and Scotland m consequence of that event. The 
Golden Targe is a moral poem of great power of imagery, 
m which the ascendency of love over reason is shown to be 
general — ^the golden skeld of reason being insufficient to 
ward off the shafts of Cupid. The Twa Maryit Wemen and 
the TFedo, a tale in which the poet overhears three females 
relating their experiences of marned Hfe, is an imitation of 
Chaucer’s TFz/e of Bath. The Freins of Bernik, a tale, is 
also in the Chaucerian style The Flytvng of Dunbar and 
Kennedy is perhaps the most obscure of his poems, though 
it seems to have been very popular, and frequently imitated 
in the 16th century. Several of Ms smaller poems show a 
quick appreciation of peculiarities of character, but some of 
them — such as the tournameut, or J'mlM betuix the 
Tailyeoiir and Sowtar — though ludicrous, are very coarae 
lu one called Of a Dance in the Queerns Ohalmer, 
he describes himself as one of the performers — 

Tiaiu cam in Dunbar the makkar, 

On all the flure than was nane fiakkar, 

And thair he dansit the dirrye dantoun. 

He hoppet like a piUie wantoun 
For liuff of MuBgraiffe, men telhs me, 

He trippet quhile he tint his pantoim ; 

A nmrear dance mycht na man see 

Another Dance, that of the Sevin Deidlie Synms — in 
which Mahoun, prince of devils, is described as holding a 
carnival -with Pride, Ire, Envy, Covetousness, Idleness, 
Treachery, Gluttony, each with a tram of followers, while a 
company of fiends stand by enjoying the sport, encouraging 

3 There is considerable doubt about the period of Dunbar’s death, 
as the poem relative to the Regent Albany may have been attributed 
to him by mistake Mr Lamg has conjectured that he may have 
accompamed King James, and been killed along -with him in the battle 
of Elodden, wheie go many ecclesiastics perished The volume of 
the accounts of the Treasurer from 1513 to 1515, which might have 
settled this and other important points, has heen lost. 
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tlie performers with various hot apphcations — is as extrava- 
gant a piece as can well be conceived. In contrast, however, 
he wrote several poems of a religious character, e.g.^ Of the 
Naiivitie of Christ ; Off the Passioiui of Christ; Off the 
Resurrection of Christ ; and The iianer of Passyng to 
Coufessioun, dec. 

ilore fortunate than Douglas and gome of the carher Scottish 
poets, Dunbai had the satisfaction of seeing his principal works in 
])nnt The Thrissil and the Eois, The Golden Targe, The 
Fly ting icith Kennedy, and the ballad of Lord Barnard Steicart 
were pnnted by Cliepman and Myllar in 1503, and aie the 
first specimens of typogianhy that issued from the Scottish itress ^ 
Several of his poems were preserved in the Asloane MS , written 
in 1575, the Bannatyne MS 1568 preserved in the Advocates’ 
library, the ^MaitkndMS. in the Pepysiaii Library, and the Keirtpeth 
MS in the Univeisity Library, Cambridge. Of these detached 
poems some appeared in collections edited by Allan Ramsay, John 
Pmkeiton, and Lord Hailes, in the course of the last century, hut at 
length the works of Dunbar were collected and published m 1834 
by Dr Darid Laing (2 vols, Svo, with a supjplement, 1875), having 
a biography and valuable illustrative notes In 1873 a minute 
analysis of the language of Dunbar was published at Bonn by Dr 
Johannes Kaufmann of Elberfeld. 

DTJNBLAI>rE 3 a market-totvn in Perthshire, Scotland, 
formerly the seat of a bishopric, pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the Allan. Its cathedral is one of the few 
specimens of Gothic architecture in Scotland which escaped 
destruction at the Reformation. It is said to have been 
founded in 1142, and was nearly rebuilt by Clemens, 
bishop of Dunblane, about 1240 The whole building 
is of the Early Pointed style of architecture, except 
the tower, which is Early Norman. The cathedral 
remains unroofed, with the exception of the choir and 
chapter house. The choir has been used as the parish 
church since the Reformation, but lately alterations have 
been made by the removal of a thics: partition wall 
and galleries, and the erection of a light partition wall 
containing two windows, the gift of Sir William Stirhng 
Maxwell, Bart. One of the bishops of Dunblane was 
Leighton, who left his library, which is stOl preserved, to 
the clergy of the diocese. About a mile and a half to the 
east of the town is Shenfibnuir, where a battle was fought m 
1715 between the earl of Mar, in the command of the troops 
of the Pretender, and the royal forces under the duke of 
Argyll Dunblane has no charter. A sheriff court and 
commissary courts are held there, and there is a large district 
prison. There is a market on Thursdays, and several fairs 
are held annually. At Cromlix, a mile and a half to the 
north, there are two mineral sprmgs, and not far from the 
town an elegant hydropathic establishment has been erected. 
The population in 1871 was 1921. 

DUNCAN, Adam, First Yisgouot (1731-1804), an 
illustrious naval commander, was bom July 1, 1731, at 
Lundie, in Forfarshire, Scotland. After receiving the rudi- 
ments of his education at Dundee, he was in 1746 placed 
under Captain Haldane, of the “ Shoxeham ” frigate, and 
in 1749 he became a midshipman in the “ Centurion.” In 
1755 he was appointed second lieutenant of the “Norwich,” 
a fourth-rate ; but on the arrival of that ship in America, 
whither, with the rest of Keppel’s squadron, it had convoyed 
General Braddock’s forces, he was transferred to the 
“ Centurion.” Once again in England, he was promoted 
to be second lieutenant of the “ Torbay,” 7 4, and after three 
years on the home station he assisted in the attack on the 
French settlement of Goree, on the African coast, in which 
he was slightly wounded. He returned to England as first 
lieutenant of the “ Torbay ; ” and in 1759 was made a com- 
mander, and in 1761 a post-captain. His vessel, the 

^ Of these the only u>py known to erist is preserved in the Advocates* 
Library, Edinburgh. This unique volunae was reprinted in 1827 under 
■che title The Knightly Tate o/Golagrus and Gavxme, and other ancient 
poems printed at JSdinburgh by W. Chepman and Andrew Myllar in 
the year 150S, 4to. 
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“ Vahant,” was Commodore KeppeVs flag-chip in the expe- 
dition against BeUeisle mthat year, and also in 1762, v hen 
It took an important part m the capture of Havana. In 
1778, on the recommencement of war with France, Captain 
Duncan was appointed to the “Suffolk,” whence before the 
close of the year he removed to the “ Monarch,” one of the 
Channel Fleet. On January 16,17 80, in an action off Cape 
St Vincent, between a Spanish squadron under Don Juan 
de Langara and the British fleet under Sir George Rodney, 
Captain Duncan in the “ Monarch ” was the first to engage 
the enemy, and in 1782, as captain of the “ Blenheim,” he 
took part m Lord Howe’s relief of Gibraltar From the 
rank of rear-admiral of the blue, received in 1789, he was 
gradually promoted until, in 1799, he became admiral of 
the white In February 1795 he hoisted his flag as eom- 
mander-in-chief of the Notth-Sea fleet, appointed to harass 
the Batavian navy Towards the end of May 1797, though 
in consequence of the wide-spread mutiny in the British 
fleet, he had been left with only the “Adamant,” 50, 
besides his own ship the “ Venerable,” 74, Admiral Duncan 
proceeded to his usual station off the Texel, where lay at 
anchor the Dutch squadron of fifteen sail of the line, under 
the command of Vice-Admiral De Winter. From time to 
time he caused signals to be made, as if to the main body 
of a fleet in the offing, a stratagem which probably was the 
cause of his freedom from molestation until, in the middle 
of June, reinforcements arrived from England. Oa 
October 3 the admiral put into Yarmouth Roads to refit 
and victual his ships, but, receiving information early on 
the 9th that the enemy was at sea, he immediately hoisted 
the signal for giving him chase. On the morning of the 
11th De Winter’s fleet, consisting of four seventy-fours, 
seven sixty-fours, four fifty-gun ships, two forty-four-gun 
frigates, and two of thirty-two guns, besides smaller vessels, 
was sighted lying about nine miles from shore, between the 
villages of Egmont and Camperdown. The British fleet 
numbered seven seventy-fours, seven sixty-fours, two fifties, 
two frigates, with a sloop aud several cutters, and was 
slightly superior in force to that of the Dutch. Shortly 
after mid-day the British ships, without waiting to form in 
order, broke through the Dutch line, and an engagement 
commenced which, after heavy loss on both sides, resulted 
in the taking by the British of eleven of the enemy’s vessels. 
When the action ceased the ships were in nine fathoms 
water, within five miles of a lee shore, and there was every 
sign of an approaching gale. So battered were the prizes 
chat it was found impossible to fit them for future service, 
and one of them, the “ Delft,” sank on her way to England. 
In recognition of this victory, Admiral Duncan was, on 
October 21, created Lord Viscount Duncan of Camperdown, 
and baron of Lundie, with an annual pension of £3000 to 
himself and the two next heirs to his title. In 1800 Lord 
Duncan withdrew from naval service. He died August 4, 
1804. 

See Chamock, Biographia Pamlis, 1794-6 ; Collins, Peerage of 
Fngland, p. 378, 1812 ; W. James, NamZ History of Great Britain, 
1822 , Yonge, History of the British Navy, vol i 1863 

DUNCAN, Thomas (1807-1845), a distinguished 
Scottish portrait and historical painter, was born at 
Kinclaven, in Perthshire, May 24, 1807. He was educated 
at the Perth Academy, and afterwards began the study of 
the law, which, however, he speedily abandoned for the 
more congenial pursuit of art. Commencing his new career 
under the instruction of Sir William Allan, he early attained 
distinction as a delineator of the human figure; and his first 
pictures established his fame so completely, that at a very 
early age he was appointed professor of colouring, and 
afterwards of drawing, in the Trustees’ Academy of Edin- 
burgh. In 1840 he produced one of his finest pieces, 
Prince Charles Edward and the Highlanders entering Edhi- 
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burgh after the Battle of Prestonpans. This painting 
secured his election as an associate of the Eojal Academy 
in 1843. In that same year he produced his no less famous 
picture of Charles Edward asleep after Cnllodeu, protected j 
by Flora Macdonald, which, like many other of his pieces, 
has been often engraved. In 1844 appeared his Cupid and 
his Martyrdom of John Brown of Priesthill, the last effort 
of his pencil, with the exception of a portrait of himself, 
now in the Mational Gallery in Edinburgh. He particularly 
e\celled in his portraits of ladies and children. He died 
a‘ Edinburffh, May 25, 1845 

DUMDALK, a parliamentary borough, seaport, and 
market-town of Ireland, county Louth, on the south bank 
of the Castletown river, near its mouth in Dundalk Bay, 
50 miles north of Dublin. It consists of one long street 
intersected by several shorter ones. The parish church is 
an. old and spacious edifice with a curious wooden steeple 
covered with copper ; and the Homan Catholic chapel is a 
handsome building in the style of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge. The other public buildings that may be noted 
are the Exchange Buildings (contaimng the town hall and 
a free library), the county court house and prison, the 
union workhouse and infirmary, and the cavalry barracks 
There are several educational establishments in the town. 
The municipal government is in the hands of town com- 
missioners, and the port is under the control of harbonr 
commissioners. The county assizes are held in the town, 
as well as quarter and petty sessions ; and it returns one 
member to Parliament. A brisk trade, chiefly in agricul- 
tural and dairy produce, is earned on, and the town con- 
tains some manufactories. Distilling and brewing are the 
jwincipal industrial works, and there are besides a flax and 
}ute spinning mill, salt works, &c The port and harbour 
of Dundalk have recently been undergoing extensive 
improvements. The coume of the river has been straitened, 
and the bar and harbour deepened, so that vessels of con- 
siderable draught can now come up to the town. In the 
leign of Edward 11. Dundalk was a royal city, and Edward 
Bruce proclaimed himself king there in 1315. Popula- 
tion in 1851,9995; and in 1871, 11,377. Area, 1386 
acies. 

DUMDAS, Hkitey. See Melviixe, Viscotuit. 

DUhlDEE, a royal and parliamentary burgh and sea- 
port, is situated on the east coast of Scotland, in the county 
of Forfar, on the north bank of the Pirth of Tay, twelve miles 
from the confluence of that estuary with the German Ocean. 
It is the third town in Scotland as regards population, and 
the second in commercial importance. Its latitude is 56° 
27' , its longitude 2“ 58' W. ; it is distant from Edinburgh 

43 miles N.M.E., from Perth 22 miles E., and from Forfar, 
the county-town, 14 miles S. It extends nearly three miles 
along the shores of the Tay, and varies in breadth from 
half a mile to a mile; and the ground gradually rises towards 
the hill of Balgay and Dundee Law, the summit of the 
latter being 535 feet above the sea-level. Its general 
appearance is pleasing and picturesque, and the surround- 
ing scenery very beautiful. 

Dundee is the chief seat of the linen manufacture in 
Britain, and from a very early time appears to have had a 
special reputation in this branch of industry. Hector 
Boece, a native of the town, in his History arid Gromkhs 
of Scotland, thus quaintly refers to it : “ Dunde, the toun 
quhair we wer bom ; quhair mony virtewns and lauborius 
pepill ar in, making of claith.” It was not, however, till 
the iutroduction of steam power, m the beginning of the 
present century, that there was any remarkable develop- 
ment of flax-spinning in Dundee. The first work of 
importance was the Bell Mill (which is still extant), built 
m J806 ; and the first power-loom factory was erected in 
IS'SG. Side by side with the extension of the linen trade 
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power-loom factories, employing above 50,000 persons. 
Some of these buildings are of great size and considerable 
architectural elegance, those of Messrs Baxter, Messrs 
Cox, and Messrs Gilroy being especially conspicuous. 
These three afford employment to above 12,000 hands. 
The principal textile productions are osnaburgs, dowlas, 
canvas, sheetings, bagging, jute carpeting, (kc. ; and the 
total value of these fabrics annually produced has been 
estimated at upwards of £7,000,000. Among the other 
industries of Dundee may be mentioned ship-building, 
engineering, tanning, and leather manufactures (including 
shoemaking by machinery), all of which are conducted 
on a large scale. There are also considerable foundries, 
breweries, corn and flour mills, and confectionery and fruit- 
preserving works — Messrs ICeiUer & Son's Dundee 
marmalade " having a most extensive reputation. The 
prosperity of Dundee is in a large measure due to its 
commodious harbour and its magnificent docks. The 
harbour works extend about two miles along the river side, 
and the docks, five in number, cover an area of 35 acres. 
Although they cannot compare in extent with those of 
London or Liverpool, they are probably unsurpassed in the 
kingdom for stability and convenience. They have cost, 
from 1815, when the works were begun, to May 1877, 
£800,000 ; and the harbour revenue amounted in 1876 to 
£50,761. The principal imports for year ending May 
1876 were 


has been that of jute spinning and weaving. Large 
cargoes of this material are imported into Dundee direct 
from India, and it is manipulated on an enormous scale. 
In fact, the manufacture of flax, hemp, and jute fabrics 
constitutes the staple trade of the town, and supports, 
directly or indirectly, the great bulk of the inhabitants. 
There are upwards of seventy steam spinning-mills and 
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Flax, codilla, and hemp . . 
Jute 

Coals . . . 

Timber . . 

"Whale and seal blubber . 

Breadstuifs 

The principal exports were 


31,300 tons. 
106,727 „ 
146,399 „ 
46,256 loads. 
1,694 tons 
6,808 „ 


Linen and jute manufactures— first six months 346, 472 pieces. 

second „ 19,117 tons. 

Bags and sacks first ,, 12,001,032 

second ,, 8, 853 tons. 

Yams . . 8,630 „ 

Gram 3,506 „ 


There were built at Dundee, in 1876, 32 vessels with a 
tonnage of 18,794, and at the end of that year the shipping 
belonging to the port consisted of 


156 sailing vessels tonnage 68,314 

38 steamers 17,078 


Total 194 tonnage 85,392 

Eleven of the steamers are in the seal and whale fishing 
trade, each mating two voyages yearly to the Arctic Seas. 

The principal public buildings are the following ; — The 
Town-House, designed by “ the elder Adam,” and erected in 
1734, a plain but pleasing structure ; the Custom-House ; 
the Post-Of&ce ; the Town Churches, an imposing group, 
surmounted by a noble old tower ; St Paul’s Free Church, 
with spire 167 feet high,* St Paul’s Episcopalian Church, 
designed by Sir G G. Scott, with spire 211 feet high; the 
High School, a fine specimen of Grecian Doric, designed 
by Angus; Morgan Hospital, erected and endowed by 
bequest (amounting to nearly £80,000) of the late Mr 
John Morgan, a native of Dundee, for the board and 
education of a hundred boys*, the Royal Infirmary, a 
magnificent structure m the Tudor style, designed by Coe 
and Godwin, and costing about £15,000, the Lunatic 
Asylum ; the New Orphan Institution ; the Industnal 
Schools j the Convalescent Hospital, the Asylum for 
Imbecile Children , the Deaf and Dumb Institution, the 
Royal Exchange; the Clydesdale Bank; the court-house 
and police building, with a fine bold portico ; the Eastern 
Club, designed by Pilkington and BeU.; ^e Christian 
Tpung Men’s Association Buildings ; the Theatre Royal, 
drill hall, newspaper offices, and public baths To these may 
be added as deserving of notice the Royal Arch, designed 
by Mr Rochead, and commemorating Her Majesly’s visit 
to Dundee m 1844, and the Albert Institute, a Gothic 
building in memory of the late Prince Consort (mainly 
designed by Sir G Gilbert Scott), and erected, at a cost 
of upwards of £20,000, on a site purchased for £8000, 
Bronze statues. of George Kinloch, the first M.P. for Dundee 
in the Reformed Parbament, and James Carmichael, the 
engineer, have been erected in Albert Square. 

The most notable of the few antiquities of Dundee is ' 
the “Old Steeple” (dating from the 14th century), 
166 fee*t high, which has been recently restored, under 
the direction of Sir G. Gilbert Scott, RA., at a cost 
of £7000. Dndhope Castle, the old seat of the Scrym- 
seoures, hereditary constables of the burgh, and granted 
by James IL to Viscount Dundee, is now used as bar- 
racks. The old custom-house, in the Green Markel^ is 
a quaint building of the 16th century. The East Port, 
the sole relic of the ancient walls, is allowed to stand 
in commemoration of George Wishart the martyr, who, 
according to tradition, preached from it during the 
plague in 1644. The pill^ of the old town cross, bearing 
date 1586, has been re-erected. In High Street, Vault, 
Castle Court, and Fish Street there still rematn a few 
buildings of the IGth and 17th centuries. But the castle, 
the mint, and the' numerous convents have entirely dis- 
appeared, the last of the monastic buildings, once occupied 


by the nuns of St Clare, having been demolished only a 
few years ago. The old burying-ground (or “ Howff ”), now 
closed, contains many interesting monuments and epitaphs. 
Three spacious suburban burying-grounds have taken its 
place — ^the "Western Cemetery, the 
Eastern Necropolis, and the Bal- 
gay Cemetery. Till the middle 
of the present century, or even 
later, many of the streets were 
narrow and irregular, and many 
of the buildings unhealthy and 
unsightly; but of late a great 
change for the better has taken 
place. Under the Improvement 
Act of 1871, the narrow gorge ■A.rms of Dimdee. 
of the Murraygate has been swept away; the ugly and 
tortuous Bucklemaker Wynd has been transformed into 
the spacious Victoria Road, with the Victoria Bndge at 
its upper end ; and a dense and dingy mass of buildings 
between Meadowside and Seagate has been replaced by 
Commercial Street, which, when completed, will be one of 
the finest civic thoroughfares in Britain. Many improve- 
ments stiU remain to be accomplished, and although the 
total cost will probably amount to £400,000, it is expected 
that there will be ultimately a profit on the street im- 
provements By the aid of local building societies a 
large number of working men’s houses have recently been 
erected ; and a double line of tramways has been laid from 
the post-office to the west end of the town. 

Dundee is well suppbed with recreation grounds. The 
Baxter Park, 35 acres in extent, designed hy Sir Joseph 
Paxton, was presented by Sir David Baxter to the com- 
munity in 1863 ; the pavihon contains a marble statue of 
the donor by Sir John Steell, erected by public subscription. 
The Balgay Park, a picturesque wooded hill commanding 
fine prospects on every side, was secured by the police 
commissioners and opened to the public m 1871. Besides 
these there are the Magdalen Green, the Barrack Park, the 
Bleaching Green, and Dundee Law. A magnificent pro- 
menade along the river side between Magdalen Point and 
the Craig Pier has lately been opened. It is called the Es- 
planade and incloses a space of 64 acres, which when filled 
up will give ample station and traffic accommodation for 
the Caledonian and North British railways, and leave the 
public a clear carriage-way and foot-path by the river side. 
The expense of the undertaking (about £40,000) is borne 
in nearly equal proportions by the two railway companies 
and the Harbour Trustees. An extensive abattoir and cattle 
market have recently been constructed by the police commis- 
sioners at the east end of the town. Dundee has regular and 
frequent steam-boat traffic with London, HuU, Newcastle, 
Liverpool, Leith, and Rotterdam. To render communica- 
tion with the south more direct, the North British Rail- 
way Company designed the Tay Bridge, a colossal work, 
completed in 1877 (see Bbidoes, vol. ir. p. 340), 

The water supply of Dundee is copious and excellent. 
Thirty years ago works were established at Monikie, but 
in time the quantity (about 2|- million gallons per day) 
proved insufficient, while the quality deteriorated. The 
loch of Lintrathen, 20 miles distant, with necessary grounds, 
was accordingly purchased for £33, 108. The surface of the 
loch, originally 180 acres, has been raised 20 feet^ and is now 
405 acres in extent ; the storage capacity is 257,000,000 
cubic feet ; the drainage area, 1 9,000 acres. The main pipe 
from Lintrathen, 27iaches in diameter, transmitting 8 million 
gallons per day, conveys the water to Cfiatto reservoir, four 
miles from the town, which has an snea of 21 acres, and 
holds 80 million gallons ; two pipes from Clatto lead to 
the service reservoirs. The total cost of the works exceeds 
£305,000. 
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Dundee possesses a large number of benevolent institu- 
tions, as well as “ mortifications ” (dating from 1656 
downwards) for charitable or educational purposes. 

Among eminent men who were natives of Dundee may 
be named Hector Boece or Boethius, historian, bom abont 
1465 } John and Ptobert Wedderburn, authors or collectors 
of the book of Gude and Godlie Ballatu> published 15/8 , 
Sir George Mackenzie, the celebrated lawyer, bom in 1636 ) 
Eev. John Willison, author of The Afflicted Ifan^s Com- 
panion^ bom 1680, Viscount Duncan of Gamperdown, bora 
1731 1 James Ivory, an eminent mathematician, bom 
1765, and Dr Dick, author of The Christian Philosopher, 
bom 1774, The father of Thomas Hood, author of The 
Song of the Shirt, was a native of the town, and Hood’s first 
literary production appeared in the Dundee Advertiser, about 
1816. Piobert Hicoll, “Scotland’s second Burns,” at one 
time kept a circulating library in Castle Street, andlYilham 
Tbom, the Inverury poet, rests in the "Western Cemetery, 
where a monument was erected by public subscription 
over Ms grave. 

Statistics. — The terrible havoc resulting from the siege of 1651 
greatly checked the progress of Dundee, but the following century 
witnessed the beginning of that rapid and healthy growth which of 
late years has been so marked The following figuies show the 
population at successn e periods of 30 years since 1755 — 

1715 Population 12,4S0 1 1S41 .. Population 04,629 

17S1 . „ 15,700 IS71 . „ 121,976 

ISll, ... „ 29,716 1 1S77 (estimated) 142,951 

In 1876 the births numbeied 5231, deaths 3076, raarnages 1222. 
The birth-rate was 37 and the death-rate 22 per 1000. 

The rainfall m Dundee for 1876 was 43 12 inches, which is con- 
siderably above the average, in fact, the highest of any recorded year 
except 1872, when it was 43*70 The number of “wet days” m 
1876 was 230, being 50 above the average. The prevailing wmds 
are westerly. 

Previous to 1832, Dundee was grouped with Forfar, Perth, Cupar, 
and St Andrews in returning a member to Parliament , the Reform 
Act gave it the privilege of a member for itself, and the Act of 1868 
added another For municipal purposes the town is divided into 
nine wards, the third of which includes the populoas and thnving 
suburb of Lochee The town council is composed of the provost, 
dean of gmld, 6 baihes, and 20 councillors , these are also the 
police and water commissioners. Part of the town bemg in the 
parish of Dundee, and part in the united parishes of Liff and 
Benvie, there are two parochial boards. "When the Education Act 
came into operation (1873) there was class-room accommodation 
ivithin the burgh for 17,719 pupils, and since then the school board 
has built or emarged 10 schools. In 1877 there was accommoda- 
tion for 20, 615 pupils, and the number of children in the town of 
school age, that is from 5 to 13 years, was estimated at 21, 000. The 
prmcipal educational institution is the high school, where an eicel- 
^ lent cumculum is available, and since 1875 claisses, taught by 
professors from St Andrews, have been opened for the study of 
chemistry, geology, physiology, and Kterature 
In 1866 the ratepayers cordially adopted the Free Libraries’ Act, 
and advantage has been largely taken of the privileges thus afforded. 
The library premises are centrically situated in Albert Square, and 
include a lending library, reference library, museum, and picture 
gallery, admission being free In the lending library there are 25, 000 
volumes, in the reference library 5500 A fine aits exhibition is 
occasionally held within the free library buildings, and an Art 
Union for Dundee has just been sanctioned by the Board of Trade 
There are 78 places of worship in the town, which may be classi- 
fied as follows — In connection with the Established Chinch, 16 ; 
Free Church, 20 ; TJ P Church, 11 ; Congregationalist, 6 ; Episco- 
palian, 5 ; Roman Catholic, 4 , Baptist, 3 , other denominations, 13 
Lochee, a suburb of Dundee, forming part of the mumcipality, 
is situated about two miles to the north by the Coupar- Angus road. 
Till withm recent years only a small country village, it has now a 
population of 15, 000 It contains several flax and jute faetones, — 
by far the largest and most comprehensive m the whole disfenct 
being the Camperdowu Linen 'Works, belonging to Messrs Cox 
Brothers and Co. They cover an area of 25 acres, and employ up- 
wards of 5000 persons The most striking external feature, and 
one of the promment landmarks in the district, is the statdy 
chimney-stalk (282 feet high) in the style of the Italian oampamles, 
built of parti-coloured bricks, with stone cornices. 

Broughty Ferry, three mdes distant, towards the mouth of the 
Firth of Tay, may also be considered as a suburb of Dundee. The 
name originally RrwcA-toy, is believed to be Pictish, and refers to 
the castle or fortress, which is mentioned repeatedly during the 
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[ w ais of the 16th century Its picturesque ruins continued till about 
1857, when they were removed to make way for the present fort, 
which IS intended as a defence for the Tay, and which mounts 9 
guns, and can accommodate 60 men Broughty Ferry is a burgh 
under the General Police Act, which was adopted m 1864, and is 
partly in the pansli of Dundee partly in that of Monifieth. Some 
thirty years ago it was only a fishing viDage, althoimh designed 
and partly laid out with a degiee of breadth and regularity in the 
streets which fishing-villages rarely display. The population in 
1861 was 3513, m 1871 it was 5707, and now (1877) it is estimated 
at 8000- There are nine churches of vanous denominations, the 
finest, in an architectural point of view, being the East Free and 
the Episcopalian, the latter designed by Sir G- G ..Scott Some 
of the villas on and around Fort Hill, occupied by Dundee mer- 
chants, are exceedingly handsome Reres Hill and the Castle 
Green, have been acquiied by the commissioneis of police as recieation 
grounds for the use of the public 

History — Dundee is said to have been at one time called Alectum, 
but of this assertion theie is no exphcit documentary evidence. 
The earliest authentic mention of the town is in a deed of gift by David 
earl of Huntingdon, dated about 1200, which distinctly designated 
it “ Dunde ” The origin of the name is disputed, — some absurdly 
tracing it to the Latin Donum Dei “ the gift of God,” otlieis to 
the Celtic Dun Dhia, the Hill of God, others to Dun taw, the lull 
or fort on the Tay ; the last named derivation is the most piohable. 
Dundee was erected into a loyal burgh by WiUiam the Lion, and 
has always been a place of considerable importance, figuring con- 
spicuously in the early history of Scotland, especially about the time 
when Bn'ce and Baliol weio contending for the ciown It was here 
that Wallace was educated , and heie he struck the first blow 
against tlie English domination In the great Refonnation movement 
ot the 16th centuiy the inhabitants took such a leading and active 
part as to earn foi the town the appellation of “the Scottish Geneva.” 
Few places have been subjected to more frequent or serious cala- 
mities It w’as tw ice taken by the English in the reign of Edwai d I , 
again in that of Richaid II , and a fourth time m that of Edward YI. 
The marquis of Montrose took it by assault, and set part of it on 
fire in 1645 ; and in 1651 it was besieged by General ilonk, and, 
after an obstinate resistance, w'as taken by storm, and given up to 
plunder and massacie It was then probably the most opulent, 
and was certainly the best fortified town, in Scotland, and many 
people of note from Edinburgh and elsewhere had found refuge 
■within its walls. More than one-sixth of the inhabitants and 
garrison, including the brave governor Lumsden, weie put to the 
sword , while the plunder was so great as to fiU 60 vessels winch 
were seized in the haibour ; but, says Gumble in his life of Monk, 
“the ships were cast away within sight of the town, and that great 
wealth penshed ” Notwithstanding the number of burnings and 
plunderings to which Dundee has been subjected, the collection of 
chaiters, council-records, and other ancient documents preserved 
in the archives of the Town House is remarkably mterestmg and 
complete There are characteristic despatches from Edwaid I and 
Edwaid II , the original chaiter of King Robert Bruce, dated 1327, 
a papal older from Leo X , and a letter from Queen Mary, dated 
1564, pioviding for extra-mural interments. (0. C. M.) 

DUNDEE, John Geaham op Claveehouse, Viscount 
(1643-1689), horn in or about the year 1643, was the 
elder son of Sir William Graham and Lady Jean Carnegie. 
Of his youth little record has been kept j hut in the year 
1665 he appeared in St Andrews as a student of St 
Leonard’s College. His education was upon the "whole 
good, as appears from the varied and valuable correspond- 
ence of his later years. Young Graham was destined for 
a military career ; and, having remained in St Andrews for 
about four years, he proceeded abroad as a volunteer 
in the service of France. Thereafter, in 1672, he went to 
Holland, and obtained the post of cornet in one of the 
cavalry regiments of William, prince of Orange. In 1674 
he was raised to the rank of captain, as a reward for having 
rescued the prince from a marsh where his horse had 
foundered during a retreat Shortly afterwards, William 
having at his disposal the command of one of the Scotch 
regiments in Holland, Graham made application for the 
post. He was not appointed, and resigned his commission. 
In the beginning of 1677 he returned to England, bearing, 
it is said, letters of strong recommendation from William 
to Charles 11. and the duke of York. 

Early m 1678 he accepted a lieutenancy in a troop of 
horse under the command of his relative the marcpiis of 
Montrose. Promotion immediately followed. He was ex- 
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pressly nominated "by Charles II to the command of one of 
the newly raised troops of cavalry. From the time, indeed, of 
his return to Scotland he assumed an influential position. 
His prestige as a soldier, his uncompromising disposition, 
and his unmistakable capacity, at once marked him out as 
a leader upon whom Government could rely. In the end 
of the year he was despatched with his troop to Galloway 
to suppress the disorders which prevailed in the district. 
He had a difficult and unpopular task, — that of carrying out 
the pohcy of Lauderdale in the most disaffected part of 
Scotland. The Act of 1670, imposing the punishment of 
death and confiscation of goods, was still iu operation, and 
the Covenanters had for years before Graham’s return 
to Scotland propounded the theory that opposition to the 
Government and the actual slaughter of the king were not 
only just, but a religious duty. Opposition to Lauderdale’s 
measures, however, was winked at by the duke of Hamilton, 
and the recent authorized mroad of the Highlanders had 
widened the area of dissatisfaction. It is not wonderful 
that the success of Graham in his mission was smaU. He 
entered, however, upon his occupation with zest, and inter- 
preted consistently the orders he received. There is evi- 
dence, also, that his efforts were appreciated at head- 
quarters, in his appointment, jointly with the laird of Eark- 
haU, to the office of sheriff-depute of Dumfriesshire in 
March 1679, with powers — specially narrated in his com- 
mission — anent “separation,” conventicles, “disorderly 
baptisms and mamages, ” and the hke. 

For some years thereafter the position of Graham was 
perhaps as difficult and delicate as one man was ever 
called upon to occupy. In the midst of enemies, and in 
virtue of the most erroneous but direct orders of his 
Government, he combined the functions of soldier, spy, 
prosecutor, and judge. Shortly after the murder of Arch- 
bishop Sharp, on 5th May 1679, he was summoned to 
increased activity. There were reports of an intended 
gathering in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, and at the 
head of his dragoons Graham went in pursuit of the 
rebels. On Sunday the 1st of June, the Covenanters 
having removed fronj. London Hill to a weU-protected 
position upon the marshy ground of the farm of Dromclog, 
Graham, who had gone in search of them, advanced. 
Hindered from the attack by the nature of the ground, 
he had to wait till the impatience of his adversaries, 
who were imder better leadership than they ever afterwards 
enjoyed, induced them to commence an impetuous attack. 
Headed by the youthful Clelland, the Covenanters charged 
the cavalry, who in a little turned and fled. The loss of 
the victors was but three men, while thirty-srs dragoons 
were kiUed, Graham himself having a narrow escape. This 
was the only regular engagement he had with the Cove- 
nanters., Small as it was, the result raised an enthusiasm 
in the bosoms of the victors, and was the beginning of an 
actual rebellion. 

On the 22d June Graham was present at the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge, at the head of his own troop. Immedi- 
ately thereafter he was comnussioned to search the sonth.- 
westem shir^ for those who had taken part in tiie insur- 
rection. In this duty he seems to have been engaged till 
the eaxly part of 1680, when he disappears for a time from 
the record of these stringent measnrea Hia powers during 
these mouths were of the most sweeping description ; and 
it appears that his ample commission was most slenderfy 
used. The gravest accusation against him in referwiee to 
-this period is that he was a robber. 

Graham had for some time been recognized as an 
ndherent of the party who were adverse to measures of 
leniency and conciliation- During these months he was 
:accordingly despatched to London along with Lord Lin- 
hthgow to influence the mind of Charles H against the 
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indulgent method adopted by Monmouth with the extreme 
Covenanting party. It is perhaps not to his credit that he 
succeeded in the object of his mission. He was then 
in the prime of hfe, was commandmgly handsome in 
appearance, a lover of sport, and a devoted royalist. 
Charles seems to have been fascinated by his loyal 
supporter, and from that moment Graham was destined 
to rise in rank and honours. On the 21st of Apnl 1680 
he obtained a royal grant of the barony of the outlawed 
MacdowaU of Freugh, and the grant was confirmed by 
subsequent orders upon the Exchequer in Scotland. In 
April 1680 it appears that his roving commission had been 
withdrawn by the Privy Council. He is thus free from all 
concern with the severe measures which foEowed the San- 
quhar Declaration of 22d June 1680. 

The turbulence occasioned by the passing of the Test Act 
of 1681 required to he quelled by a strong hand; and m 
the beginning of the following year Graham was again 
commissioned to act in the disaffected districts. In the end 
of January he was appointed to the sheriffships ofWigtown, 
Dumfnes, Kirkcndbnght, and Annandale. He was besides 
acting captain of a troop of dragoons — the pernicious com- 
bination of his offices being thus repeated. He appears 
further to have had powers of life and death m virtue of a 
commission of justiciary granted to him about the same 
time. In his despatches there are indications that he dis- 
approved of a system of indiscriminate punishinent, and 
desired that severe vengeance should only be executed upon 
ring-leaders and men of rank. This, however, applied 
solely to the harshest measures then known to the law, 
those of torture and death. Where these were involved 
he preferred, after hunting out and seizing his prisoners, 
to send them to Edinburgh for trial. But within these 
limits his methods of procedure in the large districts over 
which he had control were nncompromismg, and, if we 
suppose him to have had sympathy with his orders, most 
cruel He quartered on the rebels, nfled their houses, 
and, to use Ms own words, “ endeavoured to destroy them 
by eating up their provisions.” The effect of Ms policy, if 
we believe Ms own writ, is not overstated as 
“Death, desolation, ruin, and decay.” 

The result of a hitter quarrel with Sir John Dalrymple 
confirmed the prestige of Graham, who was not only ac- 
quitted hy the verdict of the Privy Council of the grave 
charges of exaction and oppression preferred against him, 
but had the satisfaction of seeing Sir J ohn condemned to 
fine and imprisonment for interference with Ms proceedings. 
On 25th December 1682 he was appointed colonel of a 
new regiment raised in Scotland, and captain of its leadiog 
troop. He had still greater honours in view, and m March 
1683 he started for Hewmarket to demand an audience of 
the king. In the preceding January the case of the earl of 
Lauderdale, late Maitland of Hatton, wMch involved the 
question of Ms malversations with regard to the Scottish 
mmt, was debated in the House of Lords. Maitland was 
proprietor of the lands and lordsMp of Dundee and Dud- 
hope, and the decree of the lords against Mm was in March 
1683 issued for the sum of ^672, 000. Graham succeeded 
in having the property of the defaulter transferred to Mm 
by royal grant, and in May the additional honour was 
conferred upon him of nomination to the Privy Cottncil of 
Scotland. 

Shortly afterwards Claverhouse was appointed to be pre- 
sent at lie sittings of the recently instituted Circuit Court 
of Justiciary in Stirling, Glasgow, Dumfries, and Jed- 
bm^h. The notable objects of tihe circuit were the im- 
position of the test and tlie punishment of rebels. Several 
were sentenced to death During the rest of the year he 
attended the meetings of council As a statesman he was 

vn — 68 
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incapable of rising to an independent view of affairs, and 
was unable to overcome his dutiful obedience to supenor 
orders Although he had had experience of the most 
disaffected portions of the country, there is but one record 
of his having interfered to prevent the accustomed irritating 
measures. He declared decisively against the proposal to 
let loose the Highland marauders upon the south of Scotland. 

In June 1684 he was again at his old employment — ^the 
inspection of the southern shires , and in August, after the 
ambuscade ofEnterkine-hill, he was commissioned as second 
in command of the forces m Ayr and Clydesdale to search 
out the rebels and report to head-quarters. By this tune 
he was in possession of Dudhope, having on the lOfch^ of 
June married Lady Jean, daughter of Lord Cochrane. As 
constable of Dundee it is recorded to his honour that he re- 
commended to the Pnvy Council the remission of extreme 
punishment in the case of many petty offences. He issued 
from his retirement to take part in a commission of 
lieutenancy which perambulated as a criminal court the 
southern districts , and in the end of the year he was again 
in the same region on the occasion of the disturhances in the 
town of Kirkcudbright. 

Shortly after the death of Charles IT- (6th February 
1685), Graham, through the jealous efforts of Queensberry, 
incurred a temporary disgrace by his deposition from the 
office of privy councillor , but m May he was reinstalled, 
although it is to be observed that his commission of 
justiciary which had expired was not renewed. 

In May 1685 he was ordered with his cavalry to guard 
the borders, and to scour the sonth-west in search of 
rebels. By Act of Privy Council, a certificate was required 
by all persons over sixteen years of age to free them from 
the hazard of attack from Government of&cials. Without 
that they were at once liable to be called upon oath to 
abjure the declaration of Renwick, which was alleged to be 
treasonable. While on this mission he pursued and over- 
took two men — John Brown, and a nephew whom he calls 
John Brownen. Brown, having refused the abjuration 
oath, was shot dead. The order was withm the authonzed 
power of Graham. 

Until 1688 there is little more of note in hia career 
In 1686 he was promoted to the rank of major-general, 
and had added to his position of constable the not incon- 
siderable digmty of provost of Dundee. He appears, 
however, in the Privy Council in 1688 opposing the pro- 
posal that Lieutenant-General Douglas should have com- j 
mand of the whole army which had been ordered to 
England to aid the falling dynasty. 

A week or two after his departure with the army his 
fascinatmg influence had made itself felt upon James II,, 
and amid the hurry of events he was created viscount of 
Dundee on 12th November 1 688. From York he went to 
SaHsbuiy, where he advised James to sterner measures than 
the feeble-hearted monarch had the courage to adopt. 
Throughout the vexed joumeyings of the king, Dundee is 
found accompanying or following him, endeavouring in vain 
to prompt him to make his stand in England and fight 
rather than flee from the invader. At last J ames announced 
his resolve, with the promise that he would send from 
France an appointment m favour of Dundee to command 
the troops in Scotland, and arrangements were entered into 
for communication with the voluntary exile. 

Dundee returned to Scotland m anticipation of the meeting 
of the Convention, and at once exerted himself to increase 
the waning resolution of the duke of Gordon with regard to 
holding Edinburgh Castle for the exiled king. He had 
conceived the idea of forming a rival Convention at Stirling 
to sit in the name of James II., but the hesitancy of his 
associates rendered the design futile, and it was given up. 
Dundee, however, boldly appeared at the first meeting of 


Convention on 16th March 1686, and disclosed a plot which 
he declared he had discovered against his own life, but the 
matter after some inquiry was departed from. 

On the 18th of March, despising the fears of his promised 
alUes, he left Edinburgh at the head of a company of fifty 
dragoons, who were strongly attached to his person. He 
was not long gone ere the news was brought to the alarmed 
Convention that he had been seen clambering up the west 
side of the castle rock and holding conference with the duke 
of Gordon, In excitement and confusion order after order 
was despatched in reference to the fugitive, and the Conven- 
tion sat with locked doors to prevent commimication with 
traitors without. Dundee retired to Dudhope. On , the 
SOth of March he was pnbhcly denounced as a traitor, and 
m the latter half of Apnl attempts were made to secure 
bim at Dudhope, and the residence m Glen Ogilvy to which 
he had retired. But the secrecy and speed of his move- 
ments outwitted his pursuers, and he retreated to the north. 
Hia career presents strange peculiarities. It was only in 
1678 that lie had returned to Scotland from abroad. Yet 
in the short period of mtervening years he had, despite the 
opposition of his superiors m rank, risen from the post of 
captain, and the social status of a small Scotch laird, to 
positions as a soldier and statesman and the favourite of 
his sovereigns, of the greatest digmty, mfluence, and 
wealth. Yet it was m this period that he committed those 
acts on account of which his memory is loaded with 
reproach. When the ruling dynasty changed, and he who 
had so often been commissioned to quell insurrection had 
himself become an outlaw and a rebel, he supported the 
cause of his exiled monarch with such skill and valour that 
Ms name and death are recorded as heroic. 

On his march into the Highlands he commenced among 
the chieftams the diplomatic policy in which he excelled. 
General Hugh Mackay was now m the field against him, 
and what was simply a Highland chase began. Mackay 
started with a body of cavalry, marched to the north, and 
having refused xeiuforcements from the untrained peasantry 
of Aberdeenshire, pushed the pursuit further and further 
to the west. Elgin, and latterly Inverness, were occupied 
by the Government troops. Dundee had in the meantime 
been scouring the countiy from Perth, which on the 1 1th 
of May he had plundered, to the wilds of Lochaber, to 
wMch he had latterly retired. The clans were assembled 
by the 28th of May, and on the 29 th the castle of 
Rutkven, near Kingussie, was seized. The army of Dundee 
was now much superior m numbers to that of Mackay, and 
the prudent general beat a hasty retreat. Having received 
reinforcements, however, he again advanced northward, and 
m Strathdon, m the early part of June, it seemed likely 
that the opposing forces would meet. But the Highland 
warriors, laden with plunder, were returning homewards, 
and the army of Dundee was melting away. The outlawed 
leader again retired, and Mackay conceived his mission at 
an end. He proceeded westward, and, having garrisoned 
Inverness, marched to the south. 

Throughout the, whole of the campaign Dundee was 
indefatigable in his exertions with the Highland chiefs and 
his communications with his exiled king. To the day of 
his death he believed that formidable succour for Ms 
cause was about to arrive from Ireland and France. He 
justly considered himselE at the head of the Stewart interest 
in Scotland, and Ms despatches form a record of the little 
incidents of the campaign, strangely combined with a 
revelation of the designs of the statesman. It mattered 
little to Mm that on the 24th of July a price of £20,000 
had been ’placed upon Ms head. The clans had begun to 
reassemble, and he was now in command of a considerable 
force. 

Mackay, who had visited Edinburgh to report events, r&- 
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tamed to Pertli, whence, with an annj now amounting to 
about 4000 men, he proceeded to Dunkeld on the 26th of 
July. While in the metropolis he had endeavoured to 
secure the Athole interest, and that the castle of Blair 
should be held for King William. But he was as usual 
outwitted by Dundee, who, after unsuccessful negotiations 
with Lord Murray, won over the Athole factor by the pre- 
sentation of a commission prepared for the occasion. The 
castle was at once occupied, and at Dunkeld Mackay received 
intelligence that the design of his march was frustrated 
By ten Jl.m. of the 27th of July 1689 he was at the entrance 
to the pass of KiLhecrankie. 

Dundee had appointed a gathering of the clans at Blair 
for the 29th; and on the 27th he was at the head of at 
least 2000 men, includmg a contingent from Ireland. The 
reports of scouts that 400 of the enemy had already threaded 
the pass roused the impatience of the chiefs. But it was not 
untd he received mtelligence that the whole army of Mackay 
had entered the defile that he gave the order to march. 
With caution he disposed his troops on the bills to the right 
of the opposing army, which, making its exit from the gully, 
was fonning on the haughs On Mackey’s right and beyond 
the narrow plain were undulating heights hacked by Craig 
CuUoch On one of these Mackay was astonished to observe 
the movement of the troops of Dundee. To prevent 
the enemy from gaining an intervening eminence, he at once 
ordered a flank movement, and his army marched up the face 
of the hillock, leaving the Garry in the rear. For several 
hours the two armies faced each other, Dundee restraining 
the impatience of his troops, but at eight m the evening the 
order was given to advance. Mackay had formed his Imp. 
three deep, while his opponent had arranged his men in 
battalions with intervals wide enough to prevent the out- 
flanking of superior numbers. The Highlanders having dis- 
charged their firelocks threw them on the ground, and 
rushed impetuously on the foe. The result was instantane- 
ous ; Mackay’a line was broken and driven helplessly into 
the gorge, Dundee, at the head of his cavalry, charged 
the enemy, hut, confusion having arisen as to the leadership 
of the troop, he was not at once followed. The gallant 
soldier, waving on his men, was pierced beneath the breast- 
plate by a bullet of the enemy, and fell dying from his 
horse. Dundee asked “ how the day went,” and, hearing 
the answer and the expression of sympathy, replied that 
“ it was the less matter for bun seeing the day went weU 
for his master ” He was conveyed to the castle of Blair, 
where within an hour or two of his death he was able 
to write a short account of the engagement to King 
J ames. The battle, in which the Government forces bad 
lost 2000 men as against 900 of the enemy, was in truth 
the end of the insurrection. The Highland camp was 
broken by jealousies, for the controlling and commanding 
genius of the rebellion was no more. 

See Memffnals and Letters of Gfraham of QlmerTmise, by Mark 
Isapier, 1859-62, where tie bteratnre of the subject is referred to. 
The work itself must be read with caution. (T. S.) 

DUHD OHALD, Thomas Cochbattb, Tenth Baut. of 
(1775—1860), known during his brilliant naval career as 
Lord Cochran^ was bom at Annsfield, in Lanarkshire, on 
the 14th December 1775. His father, the ninth earl, bad 
great scientific attainments, especially in chemistry, and 
possessed a genius for invention which ruined his fortune 
without much benefiting any one. He was so poor that 
the education of Thomas, his eldest son a.nd heir, was left 
very much to such volunteer instructors as the parish 
minister. At the age of seventeen Lord Cochrane joined 
the navy on board the Hind,” of which his uncle, after- 
wards Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, was at the time 
captain. His father had previously procured for bim a 
commission in the 79th regiment, hut his own preference 
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for the other branch of the service was so decided that it 
was found necessary to gratify it. In 1795 he was trans- 
ferred with his uncle to the frigate “Thetis,” which 
proceeded to the N orth American station Soon afterwards 
he received his lieutenant’s commission; and in 1798 he 
was sent to the Mediterranean to serve in the fleet under the 
command of Lord Keith. He had already begun to show 
that rare combination of daring and prudence which pro- 
bably no Bntish naval officer, save Nelson, ever possessed 
to a greater degree. As commander of the sloop “ Speedy,” 
to which he was appointed in 1800, he performed a senes 
of exploits in capturing vessels of immensely larger size 
than his own which are almost without parallel in the 
annals of naval warfare The little “ Speedy,” with its 
miserably weak armament of four-pounders, became the 
terror of the Spanish coasts, and more than once she was 
honoured by a frigate being especially detached to capture 
her One of the attacks she ingeniously evaded ; another 
she boldly met (28th February 1801), and actually succeeded 
m capturing her opponent, the “ El Gamo,” a Spanish 
frigate of 32 guns Her cruise of thirteen months, during 
which she took upwards of fifty vessels with 122 guns and 
534 prisoners, ended in her own capture by three French 
line of battle ships, after making so gallant a resistance that 
the French captain, to whom Cochrane dehvered up his 
sword, at once returned it After a brief imprisonment, 
Lord Cochrane was exchanged. The promotion to post- 
rank, to which he was fully entitled, came somewhat tardily 
m August 1801, and the persistence with which his claims 
had to be urged laid the foundation of the had understand- 
ing with the authorities at the Admiralty that caused bim 
to be lost to the British service a few years later, while he 
was still in his prime. Its immediate result being that he 
was refused further employment, he spent the period of 
enforced leisure (1802) at the university of Edinburgh, 
where he wisely endeavoured to repair the defects of his 
early education. The renewal of hostilities in 1 803 brought 
him the opportunity of such distinction as was likely to be 
gained in the command of the “Arab,” an utterly unsea- 
worthy old collier purchased into the navy, in which he 
was sent to take part in the blockade of Boulogne. The 
animus against him in official circles was clearly shown 
when, on his complaining that his vessel was unfit for 
service, he was sent to the North Sea to protect non- 
existent fisheries • In 1804, on the advent of Lord Melville 
to the head of the Admiralty, tardy justice was done by his 
appointment to the command of the new frigate “ Pallas ” 
(32), in which, after making several valuable prizes within 
ten days, he entered Plymouth harbour in charge of them 
with three golden candlesticks, each five feet lugh, at the 
mastheads as a sample of the spoils. Before the “ Pallas ” 
was again sent to sea her fortunate captain was returned to 
Parliament as member for Honiton, partly through the in- 
fluence of his fame, but still more through the influence of 
Hs prize-money. In her second cruise the “ Pallas,” after 
convoying a merchant fleet to Quebec, returned to the coast 
of Fr^ce, where she cut out and captured several of the 
enemy’s corvettes, and destroyed many of the signals. In 
August 1806 Lord Cochrane was transferred to the command 
of the “ Imperieuse ” (44), in which during the succeeding 
two years he did immense damage to the enemy’s fleet in 
the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean. One of his most 
gallant exploits during this period was his defence of Fort 
Trinidad, near Rosas, which he held for twelve days 
(November 1808) against overwhelming odds. When he 
found further resistance impossible he blew up the 
magames and returned to Ms sMp. 

Meanwhile, though his services were so distinguished, Ms 
relations with the Admiralty had not become more friendly. 
At the general election in May 1807 he had been returned 
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triumpliantly for Westminster in tJieEadical interest, along 
witli Sir Francis Burdetfc j and during a brief interval spent 
at home, while he was in command of the “Imperieu&e,” 
he had rendered himself still further obnoxious as a cntic 
in Parliament of naval abuses. In 1SU9, however, the 
authorities had occasion for a danng service which he alone 
was found competent and walling to undertake It h^ 
been suggested to them that the French fleet blockaded in 
Basiiue Eoads might be destroyed by means of fire ships, 
and the hazardous duty ivas intrusted to Cochrane. On 
the night of the 11th Apiiihe personally piloted the vessels 
loadecT with explosives to the entrance of the harbour, 
where they spread such terror that seven French frigates 
f-hpped their cables and ran on shore, five of them being 
afterwards destroyed. Unfortunately this first success was 
not followed up as it ought to have been. Lord Gaiubier, 
the commander of the blockading fleet, ignoring the 
repeated and urgent requests of Cochraue, refused to order 
a general attac!^ and thus the opportunity of destroying 
the whole of the enemy’s ships was losr. Lord Cochrane 
was bitterly disappointed, and made no attempt to conceal 
his opinion of the incompetency of Ms superior, who found 
himself compelled to demand a court martial. The trial 
was worse than a mockei^ , the court was packed, witnesses 
were manipulated, and charts fabricated, — with the 
scandalous result that Gambier was acquitted and Cochrane 
by implication disgraced. There was, of course, no further 
professional employment for one who had been stigmatized 
as a false accuser. For four critical years Lord Cochrane 
held no command, and his country lost the services of one 
of the few naval heroes she has had worthy to be named 
along with Nelson. In his place in Parliament he did 
what he could to secure a reform of the many abuses 
connected with the administration of the navy, and his 
unsparing criticisms greatly embittered his already un- 
friendly relations with the Admiralty and the Government, 
In 1814 an unfortunate concurrence of circumstances, 
suspicious in themselves though capable of a satisfactory 
explanation, led to Ms being accused, along with several 
others, of a conspiracy to defraud the Stock Exchange, by 
circulating a fabe report of the success of the Allies and 
the death of Napoleon. He had only a week or two before 
so far overcome the disfavour with wMch he was regarded 
by the Admiralty as to secure Ms appointment to the com- 
mand of the “Tonnant,” the flag-sMp of his uncle Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, but he had to resign the position in 
order to meet the prosecution which the Government were 
not slow to institute. The trial was conducted before Lord 
Fllenhorongh, a noted partban, who, if he did not, as 
Cochrane’s Mends have insinuated, exceed the limits of his 
office in order to secure a conviction, certainly showed no 
favour to the accused, who were all found guilty. Lord 
Cochrane was sentenced to a fine of AlOOO, twelve months’ 
imprisonment, and an hour in the pillory. His ruin and 
disgrace were completed by his being expelled from the 
House of Commons, and deprived with, the usual humiliating 
ceremony of the knighthood of the Bath, which had been 
bestowed on him after hia heroic service at Basque Roads. 
Popular sympathy, however, was strongly with him. An 
influential minority of forty-four voted against his expulsion 
from the House of Commons, and when a new writ was 
issued for Westminster he was unanimously returned, no 
one having ventured to stand against him A public sub- 
scription was raised by bis constituents for the payment 
of Ms fine. Hb colleague, Sir Francis Burdetr, pledged 
himself to stand along with him in the pillory if that part 
of the sentence was carried out, and the Government judged 
it prudent to remit it. Lord Cochrane’s conduct was 
throughout that of an innocent, if somewhat imprudent, 
man. At Ms trial he voluntered a full explanation of the 


suspicious circumstances that were urged agamst him, and 
after his conviction he took every opportunity of protesting 
against the injustice that had been done him, and was 
urgent in his demand for a new inquiry. During the 
currency of’ hb sentence he contrived to make his escape 
from prison, and took his seat in the House of Commons, 
from which he was forcibly removed by the warden and 
officers of the King’s Bench. 

At the close of his imprisonment Lord Cochrane soon 
found that there was little hope of his being again actively 
engaged in the service of his native country. The peace 
that followed Waterloo promised to be enduring, and, even 
had it been otherwise, he could not expect employment, 
as his name had been struck off the navy hst. When, 
therefore, the command of the fleet of the repubhc of 
Chili was offered to bim in. 1818, he at once accepted it, 
finfbn g a congenial task in the endeavour to aid a weak 
state in its struggle for freedom. He arrived at Valparaiso 
in November 1818 ; and in a short time afterwards he 
was ready for action, though the fleet under his command 
was in every respect miserably weak when compared with 
that of Spam, to which it was opposed It seemed 
almost the characteristic feature of Ms genius, however, 
that the greater the odds against him the more brilhant 
the success he acMeved, and thb was signally exemplified 
durmg his career m South America. It is impossible to 
detail all Ms marvellous exploits Two, however, must 
be specially mentioned as among the most extraordmary 
acMevements m the annals of naval warfare On the 2d 
February 1820 he captured Valdivia, every strongly forti- 
fied town and harbour in the possession of the Spaniards, 
the forces under his command consisting of his own single 
frigate and 250 land troops in three small vessels The 
place yielded to the mere terror of his name, the handful 
of troops that obtained possession of it being insufficient to 
man its guns or even to keep its civil population in order. 
In the autumn of the same year he blockaded the harbour 
of Callao, one of the strongest in the world. Within it, 
fixed to chain mooiings, protected by twenty-seven gun- 
boats, and covered by the fire of no less than 300 guns in 
the batteries, lay the Spamsh frigate “Esmeralda” The 
ambition of Lord Cochrane was fired by the apparent im- 
possibility of the task to attempt his favourite exploit of 
cutting out The attempt was made on the lught of the 
5th November, and, in spite of the apparent impossibihty, 
it was completely successful after a sharp engagement of a 
quarter of an hour’s duration, in the course of wMch Lord 
Cochrane was severely wounded. The moral effect of this 
achievement upon the Spaniards was all that Cochraue had 
anticipated, they were completely paralyzed, and left their 
daring opponent undisputed master of the coast. Unfortu- 
nately, just at the time when he was rendering her these 
signal services, the jealousies and intrigues of various mem- 
I hers of the CMlian Government were making Lord 
Cochrane’s position uncomfortable, if not untenable. The 
withholding of prize-money, and even of pay, had nearly 
caused a mutiny in the fleet, when Lord Cochrane, by tak- 
ing strong measures to obtain part of what was due to his 
men, brought on an open rupture between himself and the 
Government. An invitation from the regent of Brazil to 
undertake the command of his fleet agamst the Portuguese 
was, therefore, accepted as a welcome deliverance Lord 
Cochrane entered on his new duties at Eio de Janeiro in 
March 1822. His services to Brazil were quite as import- 
ant, though scarcely marked by so many brilliant episodes, 
as those to Chili, and they were in the end equally 
ill-requited. His daring capture of Maranham with a 
single fiigate, in July 1823, added a province to the newly- 
formed empire; and the value of the accession was acknow- 
ledged by the title of marquis of Maranham being conferred 
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upon tlie captor, along mth an eatate, of wlucli, however, 
Lord Cochrane never obtained possession. In fact, both by 
Chill and Brazil he was unjustly defrauded of all substantial 
rewards, and his connection with the new empire which he 
had done so much to aid in establishing was ignominonsly 
terminated by his dismissal from her service in 1825. He 
had given some provocation to this by his obstinacy in re- 
fusing to appear at a court-martial, and account for his con- j 
duct m taking the fngate under his command to England 
without orders. The Brazilian Government itself, however, 
practically admitted the gross injustice with which it had 
treated him by awarding him twenty years afterwards the 
pension that had been agreed upon in the first engagement 
made with him. 

On Ins return to England Lord Cochrane found himself , 
the object of a popularity that had grown rather than abated 
durmg his absence. great achievements had been 

spoken of in the warmest terms in the House of Commons 
by Sir James ilackintosh, who urged the Government to 
restore him to his place in the service of his native land 
But the time for the redress of his wrongs was not yet ; and, 
finding inaction impossible, he gladly gave his services to 
the cause of Greek independence Appointed by the 
National Assembly admiral of the Greek fleet, he found 
himseK for the first and only time in his career in a position 
where success was impossible even for him. The want of 
union and disciphne among the Greek troops frustrated all 
his plans, and an attempt to relieve the Acropolis at Athens 
in 1827 ended from this cause in a disastrous failure, Lord 
Cochrane only escaping by jumping into the sea. In 1828, 
after the Great Powers had secured the recogmtion of the 
independence of Greece, he returned to England, 

With the accession of King Wilham and the formation 
of a Liberal ministry there came at last a tardy and imper- 
fect reparation to Lord Cochrane for the injustice he had 
suffered. He was restored to his rank in the navy, hut 
with this he had to remaia content. It was with bitter and 
indignant feelings that he found himself compelled to accept 
a pardon under the Great Seal instead of the new trial he 
had long and vehemently demanded. And the restoration 
to his rank was robbed of much of its grace by the facts that 
the honour of the knighthood of the Bath, of which he had 
also been deprived, was not restored at the same tune, and 
that the arrears of his pay were withheld In 1831 he suc- 
ceeded his father in the earldom of Dundonald On the 
23d November 1841 he became vice-admiral of the blue. 
Another instalment of the hngermg atonement that was due 
to him was paid in 1847, when the honour of knighthood 
of the Bath was restored, though, by that strange fatality 
which seemed to have decreed that no reparation made to 
him should he complete, his banner was not replaced in the 
chapel of the order until the day before his burial. In 
1848 he was appointed to the command of the North 
American and West Indian station, which he fiKed until 
1851. Immediately after his retmu he published Notes on 
the Mineralogy^ Gofoernmeni, and Condition of the British 
West India Islands. When unfitted by advancmg age for 
active service, he busied himself with sdentifiQ inventions 
for the navy, such as improved poop and signal hghts, un- 
proved projectiles, (kc. During Russian war he revived 
secret plam which he had detailed to the pnnce regent 
nearly fiffy^ years before for the total destruction, of an 
enemy’s fleets and he offered to conduct in person an attack 
upon Sebastopol and to destroy it in a few hours without 
loss to the attacking force. That his intellect remained 
clear and vigorous to the close of his life was shown by the 
publication in his eighty-fourth year of his Narrative of 
Services in the LQ>eration of Chilly Peru, and Brazil (1858), 
and of his Autobiography, m two volumes, the second of 
which appeared just before his death. The literary slyle 
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of both works is admirably appropriate to the subject, 
simple, lucid, and dashing ; and the story they tell is one 
of heroism and adventure that has scarcely its parallel 
even m romance. The author’s burning sense of his 
wrongs, and his passionate desire for a thorough viudication, 
reveal themselves at every turn. If he is not unnaturally 
bhnd to the fact that his own imprudence and want of self- 
command contributed in some small degree to his misfor- 
tunes, no one will now deny that this “ heroic soul branded 
with felon’s doom” suffered more cruel and undeserved 
wrongs than ever fell to the lot of any wamor of his genius 
and achievements. 

Lord Dundonald died at Kensington on the 30th October 
1860, and was buried m Westmmster Abbey, (w. B. s.) 

DUNEDIN, a city in New Zealand, in 45“ 52' 12" 
S. lat. and 170“ 32' 37” E long , at the head of Otago har- 
bour, an arm of the sea on the east coast of the South Island. 
It is the capital of the late province and present provincial 
district of Otago, and was founded as the chief town of 
the Otago settlement by settlers sent out under the auspices 
of the Lay Association of the Free Church of Scotland m 
1848. The discovery of large quantities of gold in Otago 
in 1861 and the following years, and the great increa.se in 
the production of wool, have made Dunedin a very flourish- 
ing place The city is beautifully situated in an amphi- 
theatre of hills The streets, nearly all paved and kerbed, 
have been made at considerable expense and trouble, — some 
being carried through swamps and others through cuttings 
and along embankments. The cost of permanent improve- 
ments during the last fifteen years has been about 
£300,000. The town is supplied with pure water, and 
(since 1862) with gas from works belonging to the corpora- 
tion Dunedin is the seat of a judge of the supreme court, 
and of a resident imnister, who is a member of the Colonial 
Executive; and it also has a Waste Lands Board, a body 
constituted for the purpose of administering the public 
estate of the provincial district. The city contains some fine 
buildings, especially two handsome Presbyterian churches, 
constructed of white stone from Oamaru. The so-called 
univeraily of Otago, now affiliated with the university of 
New Zealand, which alone has the power to grant degree, 
possesses chairs of classics, mathematics, mental and moi^ 
philosophy, as well as lectureships on botany, mineralogy, 
law, and modern languages. A museum (well built of con- 
crete) contains an excellent collection of New Zealand flora 
and fauna, including some fine skeletons of the Linornis. 
There is also a scientific body called the Otago Institute, 
affiliated with the New Zealand Institute. There are three 
good hbraxies — one at the supreme court, a second at the 
umversity, and a larger one at the Athenaeum — six banks, 
and several large mercantile houses. The people are mostly 
of Scotch origin, with a considerable intermixture of 
immigrants from England, Ireland, the British colonies, and 
Germany. AU classes are prosperous • except among the 
extremely limited criminal class, poverty rarely occurs, and 
absolute pauperism is quite unknown. 

Otago harbour, by which the city is approached from the 
sea, is an inlet about 18 miles long. There is about 22 feet 
of water on the bar at low tide. Half way up to Dunedin 
is Port Chalmers, a fine anchorage for the largest vessels, 
where, owing to the presence of precipitous hills, the land 
was found too limited in area for a large caty. From 
thm point the water grows shallower as it approaches 
Dunlin. Until lately no vessels drawing more than 
10 feet could pass up, but by two years dredging the 
channel has been made avmlable for steamers drawing 
13 or 14 feet, and this depth is gradually being in- 
creased. The Harhonr Board has authority to raise 
£200,000 by bonds, of which £129,400 has been raised, 
but £66,000 is still unexpended. The revenue of the 
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board is £14,500, Tivhicli is rapidly increasing, as it arises 
from a munificent landed endowment. A large part of 
this money is available for works. The harbour was until 
lately the terminus of a Hue of large mail steamers running 
monthly to San Francisco via Auckland and Honolulu, 
but it 13 now found more convenient to use smaller steamers 
for the coastal section. It is, however, still the terminus 
of a line of fine vessels running at intervals of about ten 
days to Melbourne, and carrying the monthly mail for Suez 
and England There is also direct steam communication 
with Sydney and Hobart Town, and communication via 
Auckland ^vith Fiji. All the coasting steamers and many 
sailing vessels are owned in Dunedin. In 1878, besides 
the San Francisco boats, 69 vessels, \arying from 250 to 
1800 tons, entered the port from places beyond the seas 
other than Australasia. The greater number of these arnve 
in the early part of the summer, and load with wool for 
London. The customs revenue collected in 1876 amounted 
to £362,335. The municipal debt amounts to £328,000, 
and the revenue (raised by rates, rents, water and gas works, 
&c.) to £47,500. The population of the city in the begin- 
ning of 1877 was about 22,500, and that of the suburbs 
about 9000, while other towns within a circuit of a few 
miles bring it up to 35,000. 

DUNFERMLINE, a city and royal burgh of Scotland, 
situated in the western district of the county of Fife, about 
three miles from Limekilns, the nearest point on the Firth 
of Forth. It is connected with Glasgow by railway via 
Stirlmg, and with Edinburgh, from which it is distant 
16 miles, both via Thornton and by a direct line constructed 
in 1877 to North Queensferry. The town is situated 
about 300 feet above the sea, on the brow of a slope which 
ascends from the Forth, and it accordingly commands a very 
extensive view of the country towards the south. It is 
intersected from north to south by a deep ravme, at the 
bottom of which a small stream pursues its tortuous course ; 
and this ravine is crossed by an earthen mound, on which 
an excellent street is built. At the east end of the town, 
on the south side of the turnpike road, is a public park 
compnsing about 36 acres, partly the ^t of the late Mr 
Ker of Middlebankj and to the north of the road, at a little 
distance, are the j*ail, the workhouse, a hospital, and a 
cemetery, aU in close proximity to each other. The county 
buildings, with their tall and graceful spire 132 feet high; 
the new corporation buildings, at present (1877) in course 
of erection, at an estimated cost of £20,000 ; the new 
Assembly HaU, capable of accommodating 1600 persons, 
now being built by a private company at a probable outlay 
of £10,000 , the Carnegie Public Baths, finished and opened 
in 1877, and presented to his native town by Mr Andrew 
Carnegie of New York ; the Savmgs Bank ; and the British 
Linen Company’s Bank are all worthy of notice. But the 
most interesting buildmg in the town is the Abbey Church. 
The western portion is the nave of the cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity, originally erected in the massive Norman style by 
Malcolm Canmore about the middle of the llth century; 
it escaped destruction when the rest of the building was 
demolished by the Reformers on 28th March 1560, served 
as the parish church till the present century, and now forms 
a fine vestibule to the New Church. Extensive reparations 
have been made by the Commissioners of the Woods and 
Forests, and a number of stamed glass windows have been 
contributed by private individuals. The eastern portion, 
or New Church — opened for public worship on 30th Sept. 
1821 — occupies the site of the ancient chancel and transepts, 
but does not agree m proportions or style with the original 
edifice. Exactly below the pulpit lie the remams of King 
Robert Bruce j in the north transept are buried seven other 
kings, two queens, and numbers of the nobility ; and in the 
southern transept, above the vault of the Elgin family, are 
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monuments in white marble to the Hon. Robert Bruce, 
tutor to the prince of Wales, and Charles Dashwood Bruce, 
cousin of the late Lord Elgin, as weU as a bust in marble 
erected by Dean Stanley in memory of his wife Lady 
Augusta Bruce. The tomb of Queen Margaret, the wife of 
Malcolm Canmore, hes immediately to the east of the session- 
house. Of the ancient abbey buildings there still remams 
the south waU of the Refectory, or Fraters’ HaU, with an 
entire window much admired for its elegant and complicated 
workmanship. The south-west wall of the palace atUl 
stands in testimony of its former stateliness, and an 
apartment is pomted out by tradition as the spot where 
Charles I. was bom. There are also some slight traces of 
an ancient tower popularly ascribed to Malcolm C.anmore, 
but m all probability not of so early a date. 

Dunfermline has three Established churches, four United 
Presbyterian, three Free, one Congregational, one Episco- 
palian, one Evangelical Union, and one Roman Cathohc, 
as well as several places of worship belonging to smaller de- 
nommations The Queen Anne Street United Presbyterian 
Church was founded by Ralph Erskine, and the GiUespie 
church by George Gillespie. The former of these two great 
dissenters is commemorated by a statue in front of his 
church, and a sarcophagus over his grave in the abbey 
churchyard , to the memory of the latter a marble mural 
tablet is ioserted above his restmg-place within the abbey. 
The town is weU supplied with means of education in all 
the ordinary branches ; but there is no special provision for 
the higher departments of learning. 

The staple industry of Dunfermline is the manufacture 
of table-lmens, and in this department it has almost no rival. 
The weavmg of damask was introduced into the town in 
1718 by a Mr James Blake, who had succeeded in getting 
possession of the jealously guarded secret m workshops at 
Drumsheugh, near Edmburgh, to which he obtained access 
by feigning idiocy. TiU about 1845 the bulk of the popula- 
tion were engaged on handlooms, but at present only a 
comparatively small number earn a scanty and precarious 
subsistence by the old method. The eleven power-loom 
factories m the town in 1877 give employment to about 
5000 persons, of whom a large proportion are females. The 
annual value of the goods manufactured is about £850,000. 
Iron and brass foundries, soapworks, and dyeworks are 
among the minor industrial establishments, and in the 
vicinity there are about 22 collieries. 

Dunfermline returns a member to Parliament in con- 
junction with Stirlmg, Inverkeithing, and Culross. The 
population of the town was 14,963 in 1871, and is now 
(1877) 16,839, that of the parish, which, besides the strictly 
rural district around, includes Limekilns and Charleston, 
with several colliery districts, was 23,123 in 1871, and is 
now 24,329. The town is governed by a council con- 
sisting of 22 members, including a provost, four bailies, 
and other officials. The revenue of the town, derived prin- 
cipally from coal-fields, was £7876 in 1876. The number 
of inhabited houses is 1638 ; the annual value of real pro- 
perty, £56,038. There are two newspapers published 
weekly, and four banks, besides the National Savings 
Bank 

In spite of the introduction in 1850 of an apparently 
abundant supply of spring water, a scarcity has since been 
felt in dry seasons; and accordmgly at present (1877) 
works are in progress to effect a communication with the 
River Devon. It is anticipated that the cost of these will 
be nearly £60,000. Dramage works are also being con- 
structed, at an estimated cost of £9000, to convey the 
sewage of the city to the sea at Limekilns The situation 
of Dunfermlme is very favourable to health : the birth rate 
IS 40 per thousand, the rate of mortality 18 ‘4, and the 
marriage rate 8*7. 
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Dunfermline derives its name, “The To'wm. or Fort on the 
crooked Linn,” from the ravine already mentioned. From an early 
period It was a favoante royal residence , and in 1070 Slalcolm III. 
was there married to Margaret. The Culdees are supposed to have 
had an estahhshment in the place , and the Benedictine priorv, 
founded hy Canmore, was raised to the rank of an abhey under David 
I , who bestowed numerous pnnleges on the community In 1244 
the abbot received a mitre ; and m 124D Queen Margarel^ the 
pation saint, was, canonized. Dunng the winter of 1304 the court 
of Edwaid I of England was held in the abbey, and on his 
departuie ne-vt year most of the buildings were destroyed by fire 
In 1828 King Robert Bruce was interred in the choir of the 
church The last royal occupant of the palace was Charles II , 
who there signed the National League and Covenant. Shortly 
atter the town was plundered by Cromwell’s soldiers. 

DUNFERMLIOTI, Loed. See Abeeceombt. 

BUNGANNOX, a parliamentary borough and market- 
town of Ireland, in the county of Tyrone, standing on an 
acclivity 8 miles W. of the south-western shore of Longh 
Neagh, and 94 miles N.'W. of Dublin It consists of a square 
with diverging streets, and is generally well bmlt. The 
only public buildings of note are the parish church, with an 
octagonal spire, a court-house, a market hall, and a college 
founded by Charles I Lmens are manufactured and 
coarse earthenware The town also contains a power-loom 
weaving manufactory and flour mills. It returns one 
member to Parbament. The early history of the place is 
identified with the once powerful family of the O’Neals, 
whose chief residence was there. In Dungannon the 
independence of the Irish Parliament was proclaimed in 
1782. The population in 1871 was 3886, of whom 55 
per cent, were Roman Catholics, area, 230 acres. 

DUNGARVAN, a parliamentary borough, market-torn, 
and seaport of Ireland, in the county Waterford, 125 miles 
S.W. of Dublin It is situated on the Bay of Dungarvan, 
at the mouth of the CoUigan, which divides the town into 
two parts, connected by a bridge of a smgle arch. The 
eastern suburb is called Abbeyside, where the remains of an 
ancient keep, erected by the M'Grabhs stiU exists. The 
town contains a town hall, a sessions house, a umon work- 
house, a market house, and barracks. Brewing is carried 
on to a small extent, and there is a steam mill- The 
borough returns one member to Parliament. Area of town, 
392 acres ; of borough, 8499 acres. Population of borough 
(1871), 7719, of whom 36 per cent, were Roman Catholics. 

DUNKELD, a burgh, of barony and market-town of 
Perthshire, Scotland, situated on the north bank of the Tay, 

1 5 miles N.N. W. from Perth. The river is crossed there hy 
a fine bridge of seven arches, begun in 1805 and completed 
in 1808, at a cost of £42,000. With the exception of the 
town-hall (erected 1877) and some other modem build- 
ings, the village consists of narrow and ill-btult streets, 
presenting an antiquated aspect. It is buried among the 
dark shades of luxuriant trees, and stands in the centre of 
a valley surrounded by mountains of considerable elevation, 
which are wooded to their summits. The river, the bridge, 
the surrounding mountains, and the remains of an ancient 
cathedral combine to give the town a very romantic 
appearance. As early as 729 the Culdees had a mon 
astery at Dunkeld, which was converted into a cathe- 
dral by David L in 1127. Its architecture is of a compo- 
site dbaracter, exhibiting features both of the Norman and 
Pointed styles. The centre of the nave is 120 feet by 60, 
the walls are 40 feet high, and the aisles 12 feet wide. 
The choir was founded hy Bishop Sinclair in 1350; and the 
tower, which is about 90 feet high, was begun by Bishop 
Lauder in 1469, and completed by Bishop Brown in 1501. 
It contains four beUs. The cathedral was unroofed at the 
Reformation, but the choir has been rebuilt, and is now used 
as the parish church. Beneath the charter-house is the 
sepulchral vault of the Athole^family. In the porch of lie 
church is the tomb of Alexand^ Stuart, earl of Bmian, 
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better known as the "Wolf of Badeuoch, who died in 1394. 
The most famous of the bishops of Dunkeld was Gavin 
Douglas, the translator of the JEneid Immediately 
behind the cathedral stands Dunkeld House, the mansion 
of the dukes of Athole. The grounds of the ducal residence 
(which are extensive and picturesque) contain two of the 
earliest larch trees introduced into Britain; they were 
brought from Tyrol in 1738. A mile south of Dunkeld, on 
the other side of the Tay, is the modem village of Bimam, 
which has sprung up at the railway station. It hes at the 
foot of Bimam hill, said to derive its name from the famous 
wood connected with the fate of Macbeth. The population 
of the burgh in 1871 was 783. 

BUNKERS, or Tunkees, a sect of American Baptists 
originating m Germany. The name, as its second form in- 
dicates, is a nickname meaning dippers, from the German 
tuiiken, to dip Prom the first the members recognized no 
other name than “ Brethren.” The founder of the sect waa 
Alexander Mack of Schwartzenau, who, along with one or 
two companions, was led to adopt anti-psedobaptist views 
about the year 1708 It had scarcely assumed organized 
existence in Germany when its members were compelled by 
persecution to take refuge in Holland, from which they 
emigrated to Pennsylvania in small companies in the years 
between 1720 and 1729. Their first cornmnuity was 
established at Germantown, not far from Philadelphia, and 
other settlements were gradually formed in New England, 
Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, and Indiana. In the early 
history of the sect the sexes dwelt apart, and marriage, while 
not forbidden, was discouraged. Similarly, while the holdmg 
of private properly was not absolutely prohibited, a certain 
community of goods was established and maintained hy the 
voluntary action of the members, and it was considered un- 
lawful to take interest for money. These features have now 
disappeared, but in other respects the sect retains much of 
its original character. Every member has the nght to 
exhort and take part in the religious services, and for a con- 
siderahle.period no special provision was made for the con- 
duct of worship. There is now, however, a recognized 
unpaid ministry of bishops and teachers. There are also 
deacons and deaconesses. In baptism trine immersion is 
used. The Lord’s Supper is observed in the evening only, 
and connected with it are the lavipedium, or ceremonial 
feet washing, and the apostohe “ love-feasts.” Putting a 
literal inteipretation on James v, 14, they practise the 
anointing with oil for the healing of the sick, and many of 
them will not adopt any other means of recovery. They 
resemble the Quakers in their plainness of speech and dress, 
and their refusal to take oaths or to serve in war. Their 
number, which at one time was estimated at 30,000, has 
very considerably declined, and the latest account states it 
at less than 8000. An early offshoot from the general body 
of Bunkers were the Seventh Day Duhkers, whose distinc- 
tive principle, as their name imports, was that the seventh 
day, and not the first day, of the week was the true Sabbath 
intended to be perpetually and uni versally observed. Their 
founder was Conrad Peysel, one of the fet emigrants, who 
established a settlement at “ Ephrata,” about fifty ttiiIpj? 
from Pennsylvania, in 1733. This branch of the sect has 
almost died out. 

DUNKIRK, or Dunkerque, a strongly fortified seaport 
town of France, and capital of an arrondissement in the de- 
partment of Nord, is situated on the Straits of Dover, 40 
miles N.W. from Lille, and 194 N. from Pari^ in 61” 2’N, 
lat,and 2“ 22' 32" E. long. It is a well-built tovm, the streets 
being large, wide, and re^ar. It is divided into three parts — 
(I) ^6 town proper, whidb. is the emtre of trade; (2) the low 
town, containing the principal industries; and (3) the citadel, 
including docks and granaries, and containing the houses of 
labourers and sailors. DunMrk is bolii a naval port and 
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one of tlie merchant ports of Paris, and has treo harbours, 
its mantime trade emplosring about 5000 vessels with a 
tonnage of 270,000. The docks occupy about 100 acres. 
It possesses sugar refineries, starch manufactories, distilleries, 
foundries, and large ship-building yards. The feheries 
of the coast are valuable and extensive. The public build- 
ings most worthy of notice are the church of St Eloi, recon- 
structed about 1360 in the Gothic style, with a Connthian 
peristyle built iu 1783 , the lighthouse, 170 feet high; the 
llefiiroi, 300 feet high, surmounted with signals for vessels 
in distress, and containing a celebrated peal of bells ; the 
exchange, the second story of which is a gallery for pictures, 
statuary, medals, and curiosities; and the theatre. The 
principal square contains the statue of Jean Bart by David 
of Augers 

Dunkirk is said to bare originated in a chapel founded by St 
Eloi in the 7th century, round which a small village speedily 
sprung up. In the 10th century Baldwin III., count of Flanders, 
raised it to the rank of a tovra. In 1S88 it was burned by the 
English, and in the 16th century Charles V. huilt a tower for its 
defence, of which no traces now remain. In 1558 the English, who 
had for some tune held the town, were expelled from it by the 
French, who m the ensning year surrendered it to the Spaniards. 
In 1646 it once more passed into the hands of the French, who, 
after a few years’ occupation of it, again restored it to Spain In 
1658 it was retaken by the French and made over to the English 
After the Restoration, Charles IL, being in money difficulties, sold it 
to the French king Loms ZIY-, who fortified it. In 1793 it was 
attacked by the English under the duke of York, who, however, 
were compelled to retue fiom its walls with severe loss. The popu- 
lation in 1872 was 34,343. 

DUNKIRK, a lake-port town of the United States, in 
Chautauqua county. New York, situated on a small bay in 
Lake Erie, 40 miles soutb-west of Buffalo. It is an im- 
portant station on the Lake railroad, and forms the western 
terminus of the Erie line; and by means of the Cairolton 
railroad it has coimection with the Pennsylvania coal-fields. 
The town occupies an elevated and agreeable position on 
the lake, and its harbour is free of ice earlier in the spring 
than the neighbounng port of Buffalo The industries of 
the place comprise oil-refimng, and the manufacture of glue, 
flour, and iron-work. Population (1870), 5231. 

DUNMOW, Gbeat, a market-town of England, in Essex, 
situated on a via mihtans, some remains of which still 
exist. It consists of two good streets, huilt on an acclivity 
near the right bank of the Chelmer, 40 miles north-east of 
London by rail. Its puhhc buildings mclude a town haU 
and a literary institute, besides the parish church of St 
Mary the Virgin, recently restored. Population in 1871, 
2983 Two miles to the east is the village of Little Dun- 
mow (population, 359), formerly the seat of a priory re- 
markable for the custom of presenting a flitch of bacon to 
any couple who could satisfy a jury of sis bachelors and six 
maidens that they had spent the first year of married life in 
perfect harmony, and had never at any moment wished 
they had tamed. The institution of this strange matri- 
monial prize — which had its parallel at Whichanoure (or 
Winchnor) in Staffordshire, at St Meleine in Brittany, and 
apparently also at Vienna — appears to date from the reign 
of J ohn ; and the only instances recorded of its award 
occurred in 1445, 1467, 1701, 1751, and 1763. A revival 
of the custom was effected in 1855 by Mr Hamson Ains- 
worth, but the scene of the ceremony was transferred to the 
town-hall of Gieat Dunmow. For details see Chambers’s 
of Days, voL li. p. 748— 751 , and W. Andrews, 
Mzstory of the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon Customs, 1877. 

DUNNING, John, Baeon Ashburton (1731-1783), an 
eminent English lawyer, the second son of John Dunning 
of Ashburton, Devonshire, an attorney, was bora at 
Ashburton, October 18, 1731, and was educated at the free 
grammar-school of his native place, where he distinguished 
Jiimself in classics and mathematics. On leaving school he 
was taken into his father’s office, where he remained nn t.il 
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the age of nineteen, when he was sent to the Temple. 

[ Called to the bar in 1756, he came very slowly into practice 
He went the Western Circuit for several years without 
receiving a single brief. In 1762 he was employed to draw 
j up A Defence of the United Company of Merchants of 
. England trading to the Fast Indies, and their Servants, 

. yarticularly those at Bengal, against the Complaints of the 
I Dutch East India Company to his Majesty on that subject ; 
5 and the masterly style which characterized the document 
3 procured him at once reputation and emolument. In 1763 
5 he distinguished himself as counsel on the side of Wrikes, 
j whose cause he conducted throughout. His powerful argu- 
3 ment against the vahdity of general warrants (18th June 
I 1763) established his reputation, and his professional busi- 
ness from that period gradually increased to such an extent 
t that in 1776 he is said to have been in the receipt of nearly 
r XlOjOOO per annum. In 1766 he was chosen recorder of 
’ Bristol, and in December 1767 he was appointed sobcitor- 
3 general The latter appointment he held till May 1770, 

3 when he retired, along with his friend Lord Shelburne In 
5 1771 he was presented with the freedom of the city of 
‘ London Erom this period he was considered as a regular 
[ member of the Opposition, and distinguished Hmself by 
many able speeches m Parliament He was first chosen 
t member for Caine m 1768, and continued to represent that 
’ burgh until he was promoted to the peerage. In 1780 he 
^ brought forward a motion that the ‘^influence of the crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought to he diminished,” 

L which he earned by a majority of eighteen. He strongly 
L opposed the system of sinecure offices and pensions ; but his 
. probity was not strong enough to prevent his taking advan- 
L tage of it for himself In 1782, when the marquis of 
L Rockingham became prime minister, Dunning was appointed 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, a rich sinecure ; and 
I about the same time he was advanced to the peerage, by tbe 
r title of Lord Ashburton. Under Lord Shelburne’s adminis- 
p tration he accepted a pension of £4000 a year He died 
while on a visit to Exmouth, August 18, 1783 Though 
possessed of an insignificant person, an awkward manner, 
and a provincial accent, Lord Ashburton was one of the 
^ most fluent and persuasive orators of bis tune. Sir Wilhain 
Jones speaks in the highest terms of his eloquence and wit, 
and Bentham commended the closeness of bis reasoning. 

Besides the answer to the Dutch memorial, Lord Ashburton is 
supposed to have assisted in wiitmg a pamphlet on the law of hbel, 
and to have been the author of A Letter to the Proj)rietors of Past 
India Stock, on the mlject of Lord CUve's Jajhvre, occasioned ly his 
Lordship's Letter on that Subject, 1764, 8to He was at one time 
suspected of bemg the author of the celebrated Letters of Tunius 

DUNOIS, Jean (1402-1468), Count of Orleans and 
LongueviUe, commonly called the “ Bastard of Orleans,” 
a celebrated Erencb warrior and grand-chamberlain of 
Erance, was tbe natural son of the duke of Orleans (brother 
of Charles VI.) and Manette d’ Enghien, Madame de Cany, 
and was born at Pans the 23 d November 1402. He was 
brought up in the house of the duke, andj in the company 
of his legitimate sons His earliest feat of arms was the sur- 
prise and rout in 1427 of the English, who were besieging 
Montargis, — the first successful blow against the English 
power in France foUowmg a long series of French defeats. 
In 1 428 he threw himself into Orleans, and was the principal 
means of enabling the garrison to hold out until the arrival 
of J oan of Arc, when he shared with her the honour of 
defeating the enemy there in 1429. He then accompanied 
Joan to Rheims, and shared in the victory of Patay. 
After her death he raised the siege of Chartres and of Lagny, 
and drove the English from Paris, which he entered in 
tniunph on the 13th April 1436 The Engbsh retreated 
graduaRy into the Isle of France, and thence into Normandy ; 
and Dunois, having in 1449 been raised to tbe rank of 
beutenant-generaJ, soon conquered from them tbe whole 
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of that province. In 1451 he attacked them m Guienne, 
taking among other towns Bordeaux, which the Enghsh had 
held for 300 yeara At the conclusion of these conquests 
Charles YIL legitimated him, and gave him the title of 
defender of his country, and the office of grand chamberlain 
but on the death of Charles, Louis XI. deprived him of 
his titles and dignities. He then joined the league of 
revolted princes, but, assuming the function of negotiator, and 
thus securing the favour of the king, he was reinstated in 
his offices, and named president of the council for the reform 
of the state. He died 28th Xovember 1468. 

DUNOOX, a town in Argyllshire, Scotland, situated on 
the Firth of Clyde, about nme miles west from Greenock, 
and on the opposite shore Of recent growth (having been 
about the beginning of this century a mere fishing hamlet), 
it is now one of the most extensive and prosperous watenng- 
places on the shores of the Clyde, a condition for which it 
is mnch mdebted to the late James Ewing of Strath- 
leven, who first drew attention to its capabilities as an 
agreeable summer residence. On account of the mildness of 
the climate that prevails, and the amenity of the situation, 
it was selected as the site of a convalescent home, which has 
proved a boon to many of the hard-wrought population of 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood. On a conical Mil close 
above the main pier stand the fragments of Dunoon Castle, 
the hereditaiy keepership of which was conferred by Eobert 
Bruce on the family of Sir Colin Campbell of Loch Awe, 
an ancestor of the duke of Argyll. Hear the MUock is the 
modern castle of Dunoon. Including the suburb of Kim, 
the population at the census of 1871 was 3750. 

DUNS SCOTUS, John, one of the foremost of the 
schoolmen, was bom in the latter half of the 13th century. 
The year and place of his birth are both uncertain. For 
the date 1265 and 1275 have been assigned, without any 
decisive evidence in favour of either. The form of the sur- 
name seems to support the claim of Dunse, in Berwickshire, 
as the place, though the same ground has been pled, with 
less plausibihty it must be admitted, for Downpatrick 
(Dunum) in Ireland, and for the village of Dunstane in 
Northumberland. In favour of Dunstane a statement at 
the close of a manuscript copy of the work of Duns Scotiis, 
contained in the library of Merton College, Oxford, has been 
quoted ; but this, though it states expressly that tbe author 
was horn at Dunstane, is inconclusive. The rival claims of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland have been naturaliy enough 
advocated by natives of the three countries respectively, 
Leland, Dempster, and Wadding, and have been the subject 
of considerable controversy, into wMch it would he a waste 
of time to enter. It is noteworthy, however, as a curiosity 
of literature, that Dempster published a quarto volume, the 
main object of wMch was to prove by twelve distinct argu- 
ments that Duns Scotus was a Scotchman. It is said that 
when he was a boy his extraordinary ability was observed 
by two Frandscan friars, who took him to Iheir convent at 
Newcastle Whether this he so or not it seems certain that 
he joined the Franciscan order in early life, and Hiat he 
studied at Merton College, Oxford, of which he was made 
a fellow According to W adding, he became remarkably pro- 
ficient in aU branches of learning, but especially in mathe- 
matics. When his master, William Vairon, removed to Paris 
in 1301, Duns Scotus was appointed to succeed him as 
professor of philosophy. His lectures attracted an immense 
number of students, thou^ the story that in his day the 
university was attended by no leas thun 30,000 is probably 
a gross exaggeration. He was removed to Paris, probably in 
1304, though the precise date is uncertain. Di 1307 he 
received Ms doctor’s degree from the university of Paris, and 
in the same year he was appointed regent of the theologicM 
school. His connection with the university was made memor- 
able by his defence of the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
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tion, in -wMch he displayed such dialectical ingenuity as to 
wm for himself the title Doctor Subtihs. According 
to the account that is usually given he refuted one by 
one no less than two hundred objections urged against the 
doctrine by the Dominicans, and eatabhshed his own 
position by “ a cloud ” of arguments. The doctrine con- 
tinued long to be one of the main subjects in dispute 
between the Scotists and the Thomists, or, what is almost 
the same thing, between the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans. To judge from its subsequent acts, the 
university of Pans seems to have been deeply and lastingly 
impressed by the arguments of Duns Scotus, In 1387 it 
formally condemned the Thomist doctrine, and a century 
afterwards it required all who received the doctor’s degree 
to bind themselves by an oath to defend the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. In 1308 Duns Scotus was sent 
by the general of Ms order to Cologne with the twofold 
object of engaging in a controversy with the Beghards and 
of assisting in the foundation of a university. He was 
received with great ceremony by the magistrates and nobles 
of the city. After a very short residence, however, he 
died of apoplexy on the 8th November 1308. The story 
told hyPaulus Jovins, that on Ms grave being opened some 
time after Ms death his body was found to have turned in 
the coflSn, from wMch it was inferred that he had l>een 
buried alive, is generally regarded as fabulous. 

Duns Scotus was one of the great leaders of scholastic 
thought, and, as a full account of Ms pMlosophical system 
must therefore necessarily be given in the general article on 
Scholasticism, a brief indication of its leading points will 
suffice here. It may he noted at the outset that the philo- 
sopMcal position of Duns Scotus was determined, or at least 
very greatly influenced, by the antagonism that existed 
between the Dominicans and the Franciscans. Thomas 
Aquinas was a Dominican, Duns Scotus was a Franciscan , 
and hence arose the scMsm between the Thomists and the 
Scotists. Aquinas ranks in philosophy with the reahsts as 
well as Duns Scotus, but his view in regard to the great 
philosophical controversy of the Middle Ages was a modified 
or eclectic one in comparison with that of Duns Scotus, 
who is the true representative and apostle of scholastic 
realism. Theologically, the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception was the great subject in dispute between the 
two parties. There were, however, differences of a wider 
and deeper kind. La opposition to Aquinas, who main- 
tained that reason and revelation were two independent 
sources of knowledge, Duns Scotus held that there was 
no true knowledge of anything knowahle apart from 
theology as based upon revelation. In conformity with 
this principle he denied that the existence of God was 
capable of being proved, or that the nature of God was 
capable of being comprehended. He therefore rejected as 
wortMess the ontological proof offered by Aquinas 
Another cMef point of difference with Aquinas was in 
regard to the fr^dom of the wiH, wMch Duns Scotus main- 
tained absolutely. He held also in an xmqnalified form the 
doctrine of predestination, and he reconciled free-will and 
necrasity by representing the divine decree not as temporally 
antecedent, hut as immediately related to the action of the 
created wfiL He maintained, in opposition to Aquinas, 
that the will was independent of the understanding, that 
only wiU could affect v^ From this difference as to the 
nature of free-will followed by necemry consequence a 
difference with the Thomists as to the operation of divine 
grace. In etMcs the distinction he drew between natural 
and theological virtues is common to Mm with the rest of 
the schoolmen, among otheccs with Ms great opponent, 
(See AciiriNAS, voL ii. p. 232-3 ) Duns Scotus strongly 
upheld the authority of the church, making it the ultimate 
authority on wMch that of Scripture depends. 

YIL — 69 
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The works of Dans Scotas were wery numerous, though 
in the collection edited by Luke Wadding, a Franciscan (12 
vols fob, Lyons, 1639), several are ascribed to him without 
sufficient ground. This edition contains a life full of 
legends, which was reprinted separately (ilons, 1644). 
The most important of the works of Duns Scotus consisted 
of questions and commentaries on the writings of Aristotle, 
and on the Sentences of Lombard, 

For the theology of Scotus &ea the Summa Theologica ex Scoii 
Openbus, by Jerome de Fortius, a Franciscan, the .BesoZwno dcdnnoe 
Scot’m, by F E. Albergoni (Lyons, 1643), and the Coniroversioe 
thedogic-e inter S Thomam et Scotum, by De Eada. a Spanish 
Franciscan (Venice, 1599). Of more recent authonties paiticular 
value attaches to Baumgarten-Crusin&’g De Theologva, Scoti (Jena, 
1826) and an article by Erdmann in the Theolagiselie Siudim und 
Kritikeii for 1863 On the philosophy of Duns Scotus see Ritter’s 
Geschtchie der Philosophic and Deberweg’s Geschichte der Philosophic 

DUNSTABLE, a market-town and, since 1864, a munici- 
pal borough of England, in the county of Bedford, 33 miles 
N.W. of London, and 18 miles S.S.W. of Bedford, with 
communication by both the North-Western and the Great 
Northern railways. Its parish church, a fine old bmiding, 
formerly part of the Augustiuian priory, was lestored about 
1865; the prmcipal points of interest are the richly 
decorated west front, the ancient monuments of the Chew 
family, and, among the intenor adornments, Sir James 
Thomhiil’s painting of the Last Supper The five dissenting 
churches, the temperance haU, several alms-houses, and the 
Ashton charity and other schools complete the list of 
public buildings. Straw-plaiting and the making of straw 
hats and bonnets are the principal industries ; and, as a 
consequence, the female considerably outnumbers the male 
population. The census of 1861 gave 2712 females out of 
a total of 44:70 inhabitants; and that of 1871, 2702 out of 
4558. 

From its situatioii at the junction of the ancient "Watlii^ and 
Iclmteld Street, s, it seems probable that Dunstable was a Roman 
stition, but Its identification, whether with Magiovinium or 
Durocobnrie, is not certainly established Matthew Pans mentions, 
in his Lues of the Abbots of St Albans, that about 1110 the play of 
8. Katbanna was acted in the town by direction o£ Geoffrey, after- 
wai Js abbot of St Albans, and thus the name of Dunstable is associ- 
ated with the very earhest authentic notice of theatrical represen- 
tation in England- The Augnstinian priory, to which it was 
afterwards indebted for its celebrity, was founded m 1131 by Henry 
I , and for a long period exercised lordship over the town. From 
1‘227 to 1229 there %\as a violent dispute between the burghers and 
the canons, but the claims of the latter were acknowledged by 
Hubert de Burgh, the justiciary. It was at Dunstable that in 
1244 the discontented tarons met and ordered the papal nuncio to 
leave the kingdom ; and in. 1533 the comnussioners for the divorce 
of Queen Catherine sat in the priory. The Annales de Diinstaplm 
are one of the most valuable of the monastic chronicles still extant 
They extend from the incarnation to the year 1297, and are fortunate- 
ly fullest in the account of contemporary events The entries from 
1210 to 1242 are due to Richard de Morins, the pnor The original 
is a paichment folio pieserved among the Cotton MSS in the 
Biitish Museum (Tiberius, A. 10) It was greatly damaged by the 
fire of 1731, and is consequently slightly imperfect, in spite of the 
care with which it has been stretched and mended Heaine pub- 
lished an edition in 1733 from a fairly accurate tianscript by 
Humphrey Wanley (Harleian MSS 4886), another by H. R 
Luard, from the onginal MS., occupies 420 pages of vol. lu, of the 
Annales Monastm, published by the Master of the Rolls 

DUNSTANj St (924 or 925-988), was bom at 
Glastonbury in 924 or 925, His father, Heorstan, was 
hi other of .^Ifheah the Bold, bishop of Winchester; and 
the tradition that he was connected with the royal house 
seems not improbable. As a child he was placed under 
the care of certain Irish teachers who had settled at 
Glastonbury ; and he devoted his boyhood to study with 
a fervour so intense that he at length brought on himself 
a severe attack of brain fever, the effects of which are 
apparent in the fantastic visions -which troubled his after 
life.. He was stdl a boy when he entered the household of 
Athelstau, and he was only fifteen or sixteen at the acces- 
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sion of Edmund; but he had not been long at court before 
his ambitious and lofty temper had surrounded him with 
bitter enemies In aU the accomphshments of his time, 
except those of the warrior, he stood pre-eminent, BQs 
memory was stored with the ancient Irish ballads and 
legends, and he excelled in music, m painting, and even in 
the mechanical arts. But he soon found that his talents, 
while making him a favourite m the ladies’ bowers, only 
inflamed the jealousy of his rough, ignorant soldier rivals. 
He was accused of dealing in witchcraft, was driven with 
rude force from the court, and, perhaps under the pretext 
of testing whether he was reaUy wizard or no, was flung 
into a muddy pond, whence he -was glad to escape to 
the protection of his uncle ^ELfheah. The result of this 
outrage was a second attack of fever, from which he 
rose to yield to his uncle’s persuasions, and take the 
vows as a monk. It was with great reluctance that he 
took this step, for he was deeply in love with a lady at 
court ; but the feeling, natural in that age, that his iUness 
was a direct mdication of the will of providence, was likely 
to impress itself with pecuhar force upon an imagination 
such as his, and be was also, doubtless, conscious that the 
only protection for his physical weakness lay in the power 
of the church After his recovery, he spent .some time 
quietly studying and teaching, and practising the austeri- 
ties -which gained him the reputation of a saint , but it was 
not long before be returned to court. Again his enemies 
seemed likely to prove too powerful for him. He, how- 
ever, gained the favour of King Edmund, who created 
him abbot of Glastonbury when he was about twenty-two 
years of age. He became principal treasurer of the king- 
dom, and -we find him a few years later (953), on account 
of his tenure of that office, refusing an offer of the see of 
Crediton. 

From 946 to 955 the throne was occupied by Edred, 
whose constant ill health threw the chief power into 
Dunstan’s hands. In 955 Edwy came to the throne, 
and the party of Edgiva, to which Dunstan belonged, 
lost its influence. Of the de tails the party struggles 
which ensued we have no trv®^^*^^hy information , but 
one incident of the quarrel between the king and the 
minister has become famous. Ed-wy, though then pro- 
bably a mere boy, was deeply in love with his kinswoman 
Elgiva, whose mother Ethelgiva, a lady of the highest 
rank, is accused, -with what degree of truth cannot now be 
determined, of having used the most shameful moans 
to gain power over the young king What relationship^ 
really existed between Edwy and Elgiva is unknown, 
but it was such as to be consideied by the churchmen as 
an insuperable bar to marriage. Edwy, however, defied 
their opposition. On the evening of his coronation he 
withdrew from the banquet to the society of Elgiva 
Duustau w^ sent by the Witan to recall him, and ex- 
hibited a violence which may be excused, when we consider 
that Edwy had both grievously insulted the Witan and 
openly sought, upon so solemn an occasion, the dangerous 
society of a girl whom the church forbade him to marry. 

A year or so after Ethelgiva and her party triumphed, 
and Dunstan being outlawed, was obliged to flee to Ghent. 
In 957, however, a revolt placed Edwy’s brother Edgar 
on the throne of Mercia and Northumbria, and at his 
court Dunstan resumed his old position of chief minister 
He was created bishop (perhaps at first -without a see) , 
and, in defiance of strict ecclesiastical law, he obtained and 
held at once the sees of Worcester and London. By the 
death of Edwy in 959, Edgar gamed the sovereignty of 
Wessex ; and a few months after Dunstan was appointed 
archbishop of Canterbury.^ On the death of Edgar (956), 

^ In connection with the coionation of Edgar, Osbem of Canter- 
tmy telR a story intended to exalt the archbishop. The king having 
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Dunstan’s influence secured the crown for Edward. But a 
fierce struggle ensued between Dunstan and his enemies 
In 977 the Witan met three times , and the last meeting, 
that at Caine, was signalized by an accident, which the 
friends of Dunstan called a miracle. Half the floor of 
the room in which the Witan was assembled gave way at 
the moment that Dunstan was making a solemn appeal to 
God, so that the enemies of Dunstan fell, and Dunstan and 
his tnends remained unhurt. This accident has been ex- 
plained by reference to the archbishop’s well-known skill in 
mechanics. During the first few years of the unhappy reign 
of Ethelred the Unready, Dunstan probably retained some 
influence in the government ; and it is noteworthy that the 
year of his death (which took place on the 19th May 
988) marks the commencement of the most disastrous 
invasions of the Danes. Towards the close of his life 
Dunstan is said to have retired from the court, and his last 
years were devoted to rehgious observances and the com- 
position of sacred music, his favourite amusement hemg, 
as of old, the manufacture of bells and musical instruments. 

Dunstan has been frequently painted by historians as one 
of the most complete types of the bigoted ecclesiastia If, 
however, we critically examine the best sources, he will 
appear to have been statesman much more than ecclesiastic ; 
and the circumstances which caused him to be honoured by 
the monks as one of their greatest patrons will become 
manifest Even in his lifetime he was believed to be 
endowed with supernatural power, as is shown by the charge 
of witchcraft brought against him in his youth, and by the 
story of the miracle at Caine. His earliest biography, 
written by a contemporary, represents him as a man of 
vivid imagination, a seer of visions and dreamer of dreams, 
a man of unusually sensitive nervous orgauization, as is 
indicated by the strange “ gift of tears ” with which he is 
said to have been endowed; and in this biography we find 
the first of the tales which became so common of his 
interviews with the devil, who is said to have tormented 
him in the form of a hear and m other frightful shapea 
By a very common process, there came to be connected 
with his name a large number of marvellous legends, of 
which the best known is the story of how the devil appeared 
to him with impure suggestions while he was working at his 
forge, and how the saint retaliated by seizing the nose of 
the great enemy with a pair of red-hot tongs. It is not sur- 
prising that the monkish writers should exaggerate any 
services rendered to their order by an archbishop possessed 
of so wonderful a reputation. But in fact there is good 
reason to believe that Dunstan always treated church 
affairs as subordinate to political considerationa While 
Ethelwald, the bishop of Winchester, and Oswald, bishop 
of Worcester, and afterwards archbishop of York, were 
introducing monks of the strict Benedictine order into 
their sees in place of the seculars, and doing their utmost 
to enforce celibacy among the clergy, he allowed the married 
priests to retain their places in his diocese without interfer- 
ence. On the other hand, no doubt aU Dunstan’s influence 
in cbiirch affairs was given to the monastic party, though 
that influence was exerted with a statesman-like moderation 
for which he has not received credit, and it is likely that he 
did not attain his canonization without performing sub- 
stantial service to the church. The politick services which 
Dunstan rendered to England were certainly of the first 
importance. He guided the state successfully during the 
nine years reign of the invalid Edred. And ^ere is good 


taken the nun afterwards called St Wnlfrith as his mistress, Dnnstan 
IS said to have vindicated themdependence of the church hy forbidding 
him, among other penances, to wear the crown for seven years ; but 
there are several reasons for doubting this story. The question is 
elaborately discussed in the article on the “ Coronation of Edgar,” 
in Ml E. Kobertson’s historical Essays. 
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reason to beheve that he deserves at least as much credit 
as the king himself for the settlement of Northumbria and 
the Danes which was effected, for the peace which prevailed, 
and the glory' which was gained, in Edgar’s famous reign. 

Several works have been attiibuted to Dunst.ni, intluiling a 
commentary on the Benedichne rule, and a Regulcvns Cmcordxa 
(puhhshed in Keyner’s Apostolatus Beiiedictinontm and m the heio 
Jfonasticon) , but the real authorship of both of these is doubtful. 
His reputation as a miracle-worker so long outlasted his life, that 
a tract on the philosojihei ’s stone was published m his name at 
Cassel in 1S49. 

The earliest and the most tnistw'orthy of the biographers of 
Dunstan was “ the priest B ,” w horn some authonties have supposed, 
though not upon conclusive gionmls, to be tlie scholar Bndfertli 
of Bamsey ^ The date of his w'oik is fixed by Prof Stubbs at about 
1000, it IS dedicated to aichbishop Eltnc who died in 1006. The 
later lives, — those of Adelard (which consists of lessons intended to 
he used in the monasteries), of Osbein, Eadraei, and ‘William of 
Malmesbury', — are of far less value, being distoited by prejudice 
and filled with extravagant legends The Memonah of Saint 
EuiOitan have been published hy Mahillon, anti also in the Mastei 
of the Rolls’ series, edited, with an introductnm, by Fiof Stubbs. 
A scholarly essay on Dunstan and his Policy is contained in MrE W. 
Eobeitson’s ATistorzcffiZ Essays; and the hie of Dunstan is included 
mDeanHook's Lives of the Archlishojis of Canterbury. (T M W.) 

DUNTON, John (1659-1735) an eccentric bookseller, 
publisher, and author, was bom at Graffham, m Huntmg- 
donshire, May 4, 1659. In his boyhood he show'ed great 
fondness for adventure, and a faculty for getting into and 
out of scrapes At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to 
Thomas Parkhnrst, bookseller, at the sign of the Bible and 
Three Crowns, Cheapside, London, whose strictness had 
full exercise in the endeavour to keep in check his wayward 
tendencies. During the struggle which led to the Kevolution, 
Dunton jomed the IVlug apprentices, and became the 
treasurer of that body. In 1 685 he became bookseller at 
the sign of the Raven, near the Royal Exchange, having, 
after much consideration as to the lady he should select, 
married a sister of Samuel Wesley. His wife managed his 
business, so that he was left free m a great measure to follow 
his own eccentric devices, which now took the form chiefly 
of writing and rambling In 1686, probably because he 
was concerned in the Sfonmouth rising, he visited New 
England, where he stayed eight months seUing books and 
observing with interest the new country and its inhabitants- 
He then made a short excursion to Holland; after which, 
returning to England, he opened a new shop in the Poultry, 
m the hope of better times. Here he published weekly the 
Athenian Mei'cury, which professed to answer all questions 
on history, philosophy, love, marriage, and things in general. 
It enjoyed considerable popularity' for some time, but he 
discontinued it, after a course of six years, in 1696. His 
wife died some time after this. He married a second time , 
hut a quarrel about Ms wife’s property led to a separation, 
and, having no one to manage his affairs, he spent the 
remainder of his life in great poverty. He died in 1735. 
He wrote a great many hooks wMch are now forgotten, but 
his Znfe and Errors^ on account of its naivete and as a 
picture of bygone times, is still read, and his letters from New 
England were published m America in 1867. 

DUPERREY, Louis Isidore (1786-1865), a French 
navigator and scientific investigator, was bom at Paris, 
entered the navy in 1 803, took part in the military opera- 
tions of 1809 at Brest and Rochefort, and assisted nl the 
hydrographical survey of the coast of Tuscany earned on 
during that and the following year. From 1817 to 1820 
he served under Freycinet in his great voyage round the 
world, being intrusted with the hydrographic operations on 
hoard the “ Urania ; ” and he contributed largely to the 
preservation of the crew and the sdentific collections when 


^ This queiition is fully clxscussed by Prof. Stubbs in bis Introduc- 
tion to the JbfijffMjri U of Saint iHmstan; but there are no sufficient 
data for discovering the author. 
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his vessel was wrecked at tke Malouia Islancts. In 1822 
lie attained tke rank of lieutenant, and was intrusted witli 
tlie conimand of th.e “ Coquille,” winch dnniig the next 
three years was engaged in scientific explorations in the 
Si^t’th Pacific and along the coasts of South America. From 
t.liia voyage he brought back not only great additions to 
cartography n-nd important data in regard to the currents of 
the Pacific, but also numerous pendulum observations, serv- 
ing to determine the magnetic equator, and to prove the 
equality of the flattening of the two hemispheres. During 
the rest of his hfe he devoted himself mainly to the mvestiga- 
tion of terrestrial magnetism j and the value of his lahonrs 
was recognized by hm admission into the Academie des 
Sciences in 18i2. He died in August 1865. 

Tha following are his pnncipal works The Parke Jiistorique, 
the Eydraji-aphie, and the Physique of the Voyage autouriv, 2Ionde 
sur la CoquilU, Paris 1826-1830 ; and extensive contiibutions to 
Beeq^uerel’s Trails de VEledricUe. 

DirPERRON, Jacques Davy (1536-1618), a celebrated 
French cardinal, was bom at St L6, in Hormandy, November 
15, 1556. His father was educated for a physician, but on 
embracing the doctrines of the Reformation became a 
Protestant minister, and to escape persecution settled' at 
Bern, in Switzerland. Here Jacques Davy received his 
education, being taught Latin and mathematics by his father, 
and learning without the aid of any one Greek and Hebrew 
and the philosophy which was then in vogue. At twenty 
years of age he came to Paris, and was presented to the king 
by the count of Hatignon j and, after he had abjured 
I^oteatautism, being again presented by Philip Desportes, 
abbot of Tiron, as a yoimg man without equal for knowledge 
and talent, he was appointed reader to the king He was 
commanded to preach before the king at the convent of 
Vmcennes, when the success of his sermon on the love of 
God, and of a funeral oration on the poetRonsard, mduced 
him to take orders. On the death of Mary Queen of Scots 
he was chosen to pronounce her eulogy, wMch, though it 
contained an attack on Elizabeth of England that the kmg 
thought it prudent to disavow, tended to advance both the 
ecclesiastic’s fame and fortune. When the Cardinal de 
Bourbon, at the end of Henry ni-’s reign, plotted to 
secure to himself the throne to the prejudice of Henry IT , 
Duperron is accused of having joined in the plot and re- 
vealed to Heniy IT. its secrets. However that may be, 
when the plot failed, and Hemy IV. mounted the throne, 
Duperron enjoyed the favour of that monarch, and in 
1591 was created by him bishop of Evreux He con- 
verted Henry to the Catholic religion; and, after the 
taking of Paris, accompamed the Cardinal d’Cssat to 
Rome to obtam the removal of the interdict which had 
been passed upon France. Cn Bis return to his diocese, 
Ms zeal and eloquence were largely instrumental in with- 
standmg the piugie&s of Calvinism, and among others 
he converted Henry Sponde, who became bishop of 
Pamiers, and the Swiss general Sancy. His success 
attracted the attention of the church, and he was chosen 
to represent it at the conference at Fontainebleau in 
1600 In 1604 he was sent to Rome as “charge d’affaires 
de France,-” and, having hardly arrived when Clement 
VIIL died, he largely contributed by his eloquence to 
the election of Leo Xf. to the papal throne, and, on the 
death of Leo twenty-four days after, to the election of 
Paul V. While still at Rome he was named aichbishop 
of Sens, and the same year was made a cardinal. He 
died at Pans, Sept. 6, 1618. Duperron was a zealous 
defender of the infallibility and power of the Pope, and 
of his superiority over a general council. He was pos- 
sessed of immense energy, and of a ready and convincing 
eloquence, which he could make available for whatever 
opinions he thought it prudent to adopt, and, if he did not 
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form his opinions solely with a view to his advancement, they 
certainly adapted themselves in each case with remarkable 
appropriateness to the different emergencies and turning 
pomta of his life. TTia works were collected after his death, 
and published in three volumes in 1622-23 
DUPIN, AiniEi Maeie Jeait Jacques (1783-1865), 
commonly called Dupin the Elder, a celebrated French 
advocate, president of the Chamber of Deputies and of the 
Legislative Assembly, was bom at Varzy, in Nifevre, on the 
1st February 1783 He was educated by his father, who 
was a lawyer of eminence, and at an early age he became 
principal clerk of an attorney at Paris. On the establish- 
ment of the Academie de Legislation he entered it as pupil 
from Nievre. La 1800 he was made advocate, and m 1802, 
when the schools of law were opened, he received successively 
the degrees of hcentiate and doctor from the new faculty 
He was in 1810 an unsuccessful candidate for the chair of 
law at Pans, and m 1811 he also failed to obtain the office 
of advocate-general at the court of cassation. About this 
time he was added to the commission charged with the 
classification of the laws of the empire, and, after the 
interruption caused by the events of 1814 and 1815, was 
charged with the sole care of that great work. 'When he 
entered the Chamber of Deputies in 1815 he at once took 
an active part in the debates, and strenuously opposed the 
election of the son of Napoleon as emperor after his father’s 
abdication. At the election after the second restoration 
Dupin was not re-elected. He defended with great 
intrepidity the principal poKtical victims of the reaction, 
among others, in conjunction with Berryer, Marshal Ney, 
and in October 1815 boldly published a tractate entitled 
Lihre Defense des Accuses. In 1827 he was again elected 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and in, 1830 took 
part m counselling the revolution, and in exhorting the 
citizens to resistance. In August of that year he became 
a member of Louis Phihppe’s cabinet, and more than any 
one else contributed to the formation of the new r§gms 
At the end of 1832 he became president of the chamber, 
which office he held succesively for eight years. On Louis 
Philippe’s abdication in 1848 Dupm introduced the young 
count of Pans into the chamber, and proposed him as king 
with the duchess of Orleans as regent. This attempt failed, 
hut Dupin submitted to circumstances, and, retaining the 
office of joroenrear-genSral, his first act was to decide that 
justice should henceforth be rendered to the “ name of the 
French people.” In 1849 he was elected a member of 
the Assembly, and became president of the principal 
committee — that on legislation After the coup d^etat of 
2d December 1851 he still retained his office of 'promreur- 
general, and did not demit it till effect was given to the 
decrees confiscating the property of the house of Orleans 
In 1867 he was offered his old office by the emperor, and 
accepted it, explaining his acceptance in a discourse, a sen- 
tence of which may be employed to describe his whole 
political career, “ I have always,” he said, “ belonged to 
France and never to parties ” He died Sth November 1865. 
Among Dupin’s works, which are numerous, may be men- 
tioned Principia Juris C%vilis, 5 vols. (1806) , Memoires 
ei plaidoyers de 1806 au 1®'' Janvier 1830, in 20 vols. ; and 
Memoires ou sopwenirs du harreau^ in 4 vols. 1855-57. 

DXJPIN, Louis Ellies (1657-1719), a celebrated French 
ecclesiastical historian, belonged to a noble family in 
Normandy, and was bom at Paris on the 17th June 1667. 
He received hia early education from his father, and had 
scarcely reached his tenth year when he entered the college 
of Harcourt, where he graduated as M.A m 1672. 
Determmmgto adopt the ecclesiastical prof ession, he became 
a pupil of the Sorbonne, and received the degre of B.D, m 
1680, and that of D D. in 1684. About this time he con- 
ceived the idea of a JBiblioth^que Universelle de tons les 
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Auteurs Ecdesiastiques, the first volume of which appeared in 
1686. The hherty with which he there treated the doctrines 
of the fathers aroused ecclesiastical prejudice, and the arch- 
bishop of Pans condemned the work Dupin consented 
to a retractation, but it was suppressed m 1693 , he 
was, however, allowed again to continue it on changing its 
title, to the extent of substituting Nouvelleior Universelle 
He was subsequently exiled to Ch^teUerault as a Jansenist, 
but the sentence of banishment was repealed on a new 
retractation. In 1718 he entered into a correspondence 
with Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, with a view to a 
umon of the English and Gallican churches ; and, being 
suspected of projecting a change in the dogmas of the 
church, his papers were seixed in 1719, but nothing was 
found that could be properly framed into an accusation 
agains t him. The same zqsJL for union is said to have induced 
Mm, during the residence of Peter the Great in Prance, and 
at that monarch’s request, to draw up a plan for uniting 
the Greek and Roman churches. He died at Paris on the 
6th June 1719. 

Dupin was a volummous author Besides his great work on 
ecclesiastical authors, mention may he made of BibhotMquz Unt- 
verselU des Ristonens, 2 vols. (1707) ; L'Histoire VJ&gltse en abrige 
(1712) ; and Profane U commeneeTnent du Monde. 

jusqyC Apresent, 4 vols. 1712. 

DUPLEIX, Joseph, governor-general of the French 
establishments in India, was horn about the close of the 
17th century. The son of a rich farmer-general, he was 
carefully educated, made several voyages to America and 
India, and in 1720 was named a member of the superior 
council at Pondicherry. He displayed great business 
aptitude, and, in addition to his official duties, made large 
ventures on his own account, and acquired a fortune. In 
1730 he was made supermtendent of French affairs in 
Chaudernagore, the town prospering under his energetic 
administration and growiug into great importance. His 
reputation procured Mm in 1742 the appointment of 
governor-general of all French establishments in India. 
His ambition now was to acquire for France vast territories 
in India ; and for this purpose he entered into relations with 
the native princes, and adopted a style of Oriental gorgeous- 
ness in his dress and surroundings. The English toot the 
alarm. But the danger to their settlemeuts and power was 
partly averted by the bitter mutual jealousy wMch existed 
between Dupleix and La Bourdonnais, French governor of 
the Isle of Bonrhon. "When Madras capitulated to the 
French in 1746, Dupleix opposed the restoration of the 
town to the English, thus violating the treaty signed by La 
Bourdonnais. He then sent an expedition against Fort 
St David (1747), wMch was defeated on its march by the 
nabob of Arcot, the ally of the English. Dupleix suc- 
ceeded in gaining over the nabob, and again attempted the 
capture of Fort St David, hut unsuccessfully. A midnight 
attack on Guddalore was repulsed with great loss. In 
1748 Pondicherry was besieged by the English j but in 
the course of the operations news arrived of the peace 
concluded between the French and the English at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Dupimx next entered into negotiations wMch 
had for thrir object the subjugation of Southern India, and 
he sent a large body of troops to the aid of two claimants 
of the sovereignty of the Gamatic and the Deccan, The 
En^hsh ware engaged on the side of their rivals. After 
temporary successes the scheme failed. The conflicts be- 
tween the French and the English in India continued tiU 
1754, when Dupleix was recced to France. He had 
spent immense sums out of his private fortune on account 
of the French company, hut in opposition to thmr wishes, 
and vainly attempted to recover them from the Government. 
He appears to have died in obscurity and want about 
1763. 
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DUPONT, PiEEEE (1821—1871), a French song-writer 
of great popularity, the son of a workman of Provins, was 
born at Lyons, his mother’s native city, hut brought up 
from childhood under the care of an elderly cousin who 
occupied the position of priest of Roche-Tail]6e-snr-Saune, 
From the seminary of Largentikes, where his education was 
completed, he passed to the uncongenial drudgery of a 
lawyer’s and banker’s office ■ in 1839 found his way to Pads, 
and got some of his poems inserted in the Gazette de France 
and the Quotidienne , and two years later was saved from 
the conscription and enabled to publish his first volume — 
Les deux Ariges — through the exertions of a Provins kins- 
man and M. Lebrun. The prize founded by M. de Maill4 
La Tour-Landry was awarded to Mm in 1842, and he was 
employed for some time in connection with the Academy’s 
great dictionary. The thought of trying his fortune as a 
writer for the stage was taking shape in his mind, when in 
1847 the success of his peasant song J’cw deux grande hoeufi 
dans mon etable opened up another prospect of fame ; and 
from that date to his death he confined himself mainly, 
though not exclusively, to the cultivation of Ms lyncal 
faculty. Accompanied, as they often were, by airs of Ms 
j own invention, many of his songs became in the widest 
sense popular, and were equally welcome in the workshop 
and the drawing-room. His sympathies were much less, 
however, with the drawing-room than the workshop ; and 
in 1851 he paid the penalty of having become the poet 
laureate of the socialistic aspirations of the time by being 
I condemned to seven years of exile from France. The 
sentence was cancelled, and the poet withdrew for a season 
from participation in politics He died at Paris m 1871. 
His lyrical poems may very fairly be arranged according to 
his own classification — rustic and, as far as the writer is con- 
cerned, objective, legendary and subjective, patriotic and 
contemporaneous. They have appeared in various forms — 
Chants et Chansons^ 3 vols , with music, 1852-54 ; Chants 
et Foesies, 7th edition, 1862 , &c. Among the best known 
are Li hracoimi&r, Le tisserand^ La vache Uancke, La chanson 
du hie, but many others might be mentioned of equal 
meat, — ^natural, hold, dehcate, and piquant. JDix edogues, 
1864, Fin de la Fologne, 1847, La legends du errant, 
1862, written to accompany Dora’s engravings, and Muse 
juvinUe, 1859, are separate publications. 

See Saiute-Beuve, Oauseries dulundi, toI. it., where an interesting 
descnption is mven of the style m which the author sung his own 
songs in the clubs and political meetings , Ch. Baudelaire, Kotvx 
surF. Luponi, 1849 ; TiichsaA, Bwgraphie de Pierre Rupont, 1871. 

DUPONT DE L’EURE, Jacques Charles (1767-1855), 
a French lawyer and statesman, was born at Neubourg, in 
Normandy, on the 27tii February 1767. In 1789 he was 
an advocate at the Parliament of Normandy. During the 
repubhc and the empire he filled successively judicial offices 
at Lonviers, Rouen, and Evreux. He had adopted the 
principles of the Revolution, andin 1798 he commenced Ms 
political life as a member of the Council of Five Hundred. 
In 1813 he became a member of the Corps Legislatif. 
During the Hundred Days he was vice-president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and when the allied armies entered 
Paris he distinguished himself by the firnmess with wMch 
he asserted the necessity of maintaining the principles of 
government that had been established at the Revolution. 
A r^olution to that effect which he moved in the chamber 
was adopted, and he was chosen one of the commissioners 
to negotiate with the albed sovereigns, IVom 1817 till 
1849 he was uninterruptedly a jnemW of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and he acted consistently with the liberal opposi- 
tion, of wMch at more than one crisis he was the virtual 
leader. For a few months in 1830 he held office as minister 
of justice, but, finding himself out of harmony with hia 
colleagues, he resigned before the close of the year and 
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resumed Im place m the opposition. At the revolution of 
1848 Dupont de I’Eure was made president of the provi- 
sional government as being its oldest member. In the 
following year, having failed to secure his re-election to 
the chamber, he retired into private life. He died in 1 855 
at the age of eighty-eight. The consistent firmness with 
which, he adhered to the cause of constitutional liberalism 
during the many changes of his times gained him the highest 
respect of his countrymen, by whom he was styled the 
Aristides of the French tribune. 

DUPONT DE NEMOURS, Pieure Samuel (1739- 
181 T), a French political economist and statesman, was born 
at Pans on the 14th December 1739. He studied for the 
medical profession, but did not enter upon practice, his 
attention havmg been early directed to economic questions 
through, his friendship with Quesnay, Turgot, and other 
leaders of the school known as the Economists To this 
school he rendered valuable service by several pamphlets on 
financial questions, and numerous articles representing and 
advocating its views in a popular style in the Journal de 
I’ Agriculture, dti Oommerce, et des Finances, and the 
EghemAndes du Citoyen, of which he was successively 
editor. In 1772 he accepted the office of secretary of the 
Council of Public Instruction from Stanislas Poniatowski, 
king of Poland. Two years later he was recalled to hie 
native country by the advent of his friend Turgot to power. 
After assisting the minister in his wisely-conceived but un- 
availing schemes of reform during the brief penod of his 
tenure of office, Dupont shared his dismissal and retired to 
Q^tinais, in tho neighbourhood of Nemours, where he 
employed himself in agricultural improvements. During 
his leisure he wrote a translation of Ariosto (1781), and 
Meinoires sur la vie de Turgot (17 82). He was drawn from 
his retirement by Yergennes, who employed him m prepar- 
ing, along with the English commissioner Dr James Hutton, 
the treaty for the recognition of the independence of the 
United States (1782), and a treaty of commerce with Great 
Rritain (1786) Under Calonne he was admitted to the 
Council of State, and appointed commissary-general of 
commerce Dunng the Revolution period he advocated 
reform and constitutional monarchy as against the views of 
the extreme republicans, and was therefore destined for 
vengeance when the republicans triumphed. After the 1 0th 
August 1792 he was concealed for some weeks in the obser- 
vatory of the Mazarin CoUege, from which he contrived to 
escape to the country. During the time that elapsed 
before he was discovered and arrested he wrote his 
Fhilosophie de I’univ&rs. Imprisoned in La Force, he was 
one of those who had the good fortune to escape the guillo- 
tine tiU the death of Robespierre set them free As a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred, Dupont earned 
out his pohey of resistance to the Jacobins, and made him- 
self prominent as a member of the reactionary party. After 
the republican triumph on the 18 th Fructidor (4th Septem- 
ber) 1797 his house was sacked by the mob, and he himself 
only escaped transportation to Cayenne through the 
influence of M. J. Chenier. In. 1799 he found it advisable 
for his comfort, if not for his safety, to emigrate with his 
family to the United States. On his return to France in 
1802 he declined to accept any office under Napoleon, and 
devoted himself almost exclusively to literary pursuits. 
The consideration accorded to him in the United States was 
shown by his being employed to arrange the treaty of 1803, 
by which Louisiana was sold to the Union, and by his being 
requested by Jefferson to prepare a scheme of national edu- 
cation, which was published in 1812 under the title Sur 
Veducatvyn nationale dam les Etats Unis d'Annerigue. 
Though the scheme was noc carried out in the United 
Statp8>, several of its features have been adopted m the 
Existing French code. On the downfall of Napoleon in 


1814 Dupont became secretaiy to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and on the restoration he was made a councillor of 
state. The return of the emperor m 1815 determined him 
to quit France, and he spent the close of his life with his 
two sons, who had established a powder manufactory in the 
state of Delaware. He died near Wilmington, Delaware, 
on the 6th August 1817. 

Dupont’s most impoi-tant works, besides those mentioned above, 
were bis De Corigine et des progres d’une science nouvellc (London 
and Palis, 1767) , PhifStoci atie, ou constitution natui elle dugoiaeme- 
ment le plus avantageux au genre huniain (Pans, 1768) , and his 
Observations sur les effets de la hberte du commerce des grains (1760) 
Dupont was a member of the Institute of Prance, to which he con- 
tributed many papers. 

DUPUIS, Charles Fbanjois (1742-1809), an eminent 
French scientific writer, was born of poor parents at Trye- 
Chateau, between Gisors and Chaumont, October 26, 1742. 
His father, who was a teacher, instructed him in mathe- 
matics and land-surveying. While he was engaged in 
measuring a tower by the geometric method the Due de 
la Rochefoucault met him, and, being struck with his 
intelligence, gave him a bursary in the college of Harcourt 
Dupuis made such rapid progress in his studies that, 
at the age of twenty-four, he was appointed professor of 
rhetoric at the college of Lisieux, where he had previously 
passed as a licentiate of theology. In his hours of leisure 
he applied himself to the study of the law, and in 
1770 was admitted au advocate before Parliament. Two 
university discourses which he delivered, one on occasion 
of tile distribution of prizes, and the other on the death of 
the empress Maria Theresa, having been printed, were 
admired on account of their elegant Latinity, and laid the 
foundation of the author’s fame as a writer. His chief 
attention, however, was devoted to mathematics, the object 
of his early studies ; and for some years he attended the 
astronomical lectures of Lalande, with whom he formed an 
intimate fnendship. In 1778 he constructed a telegraph 
on the principle suggested by Amontons, and employed it 
in keeping up a correspondence •with his friend M. Fortin 
in the neighbouring village of Bagneux, until the Revolu- 
tion rendered it necessary that he should destroy his machine 
to avoid suspicion. 

Much about the same tune, Dupuis formed his ingenious 
theory with respect to the origin of the Greek months. In 
the course of his investigations upon this subject, he com- 
posed a long memoir on the constellations, in which he 
endeavoured to account for the want of any resemblance 
between the groups of stars in the heavens and the names 
by which they are known, by supposing that the zodiac 
was, for the people who invented it, a sort of calendar at 
once astronomical and rural, and that the figures chosen 
for the constellations were such as would naturally suggest 
the agricultural operations of the season It seemed only 
necessary, therefore, to discover the chme and the period in 
which the constellation of Qapricorn must have arisen with 
the sun on the day of the summer solstice, and the vernal 
equmox must have occurred under lAhra. It appeared to 
Dupuis that this clime was Upper Egypt, and that the 
perfect correspondence between the signs and their significa- 
tions had existed in that country at a period of between 
fifteen and sixteen thousand years before the present time ) 
that it had existed only there ; and that this harmony had 
been disturbed by the effect of the precession of the 
equinoxes. He therefore ascribed the invention of the 
signs of the zodiac to the people who then inhabited Upper 
Egypt or Ethiopia. This was the basis on which Dupuis 
established his mythological system, and endeavoured to 
explam the subject of fabulous history, and the whole 
system of the theogony and theology of the ancients. 

Persuaded of the importance of his discoveries, which, 
however, were by no means entirely original, Dupuis 
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published several detached parts of his system in the JouttuxI \ 
des Savants for the months of June, Oetober, and December i 
1777, and of February 1781. These he afterwards collected 
and published, first in Lalande’s Astronomy, and then in a 
separate volume m 4to. 1781, under the title of Memoirt 
sur VOngiae des Constellations et sur VUxplication ds la 
Fable par V Astronomie. The theory propounded in tTiig 
memoir was refuted by Bailly, in the fifth volume of his 
History of Astronomy, but, at the same time, with a just 
acknowledgment of the erudition and ingenuity exhibited 
by the author. Condorcet proposed Dupuis to Frederick 
the Great of Prussia as a St person to succeed Thiebault in 
the professorship of literature at Berlin j and Dupuis hnrl 
accepted the invitation, when the death of the king put an 
end to the engagement. The chair of humanity in the 
college of France having at the same time become vacant 
by the death of Eejot, it was conferred on Dupnis and 
m 1788 he became a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions He now resigned his professorship at Lisieux, and 
was appointed by the administrators of the department of 
Paris one of the four commissioners of public instruction. 
At the commencement of the Kevolutionary troubles Dupuis 
sought an asylum at Evreuz j and, having been chosen a 
member of the National Convention by the department of 
Seine-et-Oise, he distinguished himself by the modera- 
tion of his speeches and public conduct. In the third year 
of the republic he was elected secretary to the Assembly, 
and in the fourth he was chosen a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred. After the memorable 18th Brumaire he 
was elected by the department of Seine-et-Oise a member 
of the legislative body, of which he became the president. 
He had been proposed as a candidate for the senate when 
he resolved to abandon polities, devoting himself during 
the rest of his life to his favourite studies. He died 
September 29, 1809. 

In 1794 he published the work by which he is best known, en- 
titled Origins de tom les Qultes, ou la Religion Universelle (3 vols 
4to, with an atlas, or 12 vols 12mo ) Though its circulation was 
sioall, it became the subject of much bitter controversy, and 
tbe theory it propounded as to the origin of mythology in Upper 
Egypt led to the expedition organized by Napoleon for the explor- 
ation of that count^. In 1798 Dupnis published an abndgment 
of his work in one volume 8vo, which met with no better success 
than the original. Another abndgment of the same work, executed 
upon a much more methodical plan, was published by M. de Tracy. 
Tbe other works of Dupuis consist of two memoirs on. ihe Pelasgi, 
inserted in the Memoirs of the Institute j a memoir “ On the Zodiac of 
Tentyra,’’ published in the Revue Rhilosophigue for May 1806 ; and 
a Mimunre Explicatif du Zodiaque Chronologique et Mythologique 
published the same year, in one volume 4to. Si. Dacier, secretary 
to the third class of the Institute, dehvered his eloge , and an 
historical account of Ms life and writings was publitiied hy hia 
widow. 

DUPTJYTREN, GmiiXTiMB, Baeon (1777-1835), one 
of the most distinguished of French anatomists and surgeons, 
vraa bom October 6, 1777, at Pierre Buffifere, a small town 
of Limousin. He was sprung from poor parents, and was 
furnished with the means of receiving an ordinary education 
at the College de la Marche by some charitable persons to 
whom he had been introduced. At the newly established 
Ecole de Mddecine, under Fonrcroy, he began the study of 
medicine with great diligence, and was appomted by com- 
petition prosector of the faculty when only eighteen years 
of age. His early studies were directed chiefly to morbid 
anatomy, which he did much to establish on a scientific 
basis, though many of his theories were nnsoimd. La 1803 
he was appointed assistant-surgeon at the Hfitel-Dien ; and 
he was appointed professor of operative surgery in succession 
to Sabbaiaer in 1811. In 1816 he was appointed to the 
chair of clinical surgery, and three years later he became 
head surgeon at the H6tel-Dieu. Many other offices were 
conferred upon him j he became inspector of the university, 
a- chevalier and afterwards an oMc&r in the Le^on of 
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Honour, chevaber of St Michel, baron, member of the 
Institute, and first surgeon to the king. Dupuytren’s 
energy and industry were alike remarkable. He visited 
the Hbtel-Dieu morning and evening, performing at each 
time several operations, lectured to vast throngs of students, 
gave advice to his out-door patients, and fulfilled the duties 
consequent upon one of the largest practices of modem 
times. By his indefatigable activity he amassed a fortune 
of ^300,000, the bulk of which he bequeathed to his 
daughter, with the deduction of considerable sums for the 
endowment of the anatomical chair in the Ecole de MMecine, 
and the establishment of a benevolent institution foi dis- 
tressed medical men. The most important of Dupuytren’s 
writings is his Treatise on Artificial Anus, in which the 
principles laid down by John Hunter are happdy appbed. 
In his operations he was remarkable for the skill and 
dexterity with which he overcame the numerous difficulties 
incidental to so extensive a practice as he enjoyed. He 
hod complete control over his feelings, and great readiness 
of resource. Instead of attempting to introduce new 
methods of procedure, he commonly limited himself to 
modifying and adapting to his particular exigencies the 
established laws of surgery. He was thus led to invent 
several new surgical mstruments. In private Me 
Dupuytren was cold and reserved ; and this was perhaps 
increased by his constant struggle against a consumptive 
tendency, which ultimately earned bun off, 8th February 
1835. In November 1833 he had suffered a slight shock 
of apoplexy, but he continued iu practice almost until the 
day of his death. 

DUQUESNE, Abkaham, Marquis (1610-1688), one 
of the most distingmshed naval officers in the history of 
France, was bom at Dieppe in 1610. Bom in a stirring 
seaport, the son of a distinguished naval officer, he naturally 
adopted the profession of a sailor. He spent his youth in 
the merchant service, and obtained his first distinction in 
naval warfare by the capture of the island of Lerins from 
the Spaniards in May 1637. About the same time hia 
father was killed in an engagement with the Spaniards, and 
the news raised his hatred of the national enemy to the 
pitch of a personal and bitter animosity. For the next five 
years he sought every oppoiturdty of inflicting defeat and 
humiliation on the Spanish navy, and he distmguished him- 
self by his bravery in the engagement at Gattari (1638), 
the expedition to Coruna (1639), and m battles at Tarragona 
(1641), Barcelona (1643), and the Cape de Gata. The 
French navy being left unemployed during the minority of 
Louis XI\’’., Duquesne obtained leave to offer his services 
to the king of Sweden, who gave him a commission as vice- 
admiral in 1643. In this capacity he defeated the Danish 
fleet near Gottenhurg and thus raised the siege of the city. 
The Danes returned to the struggle with increased forces 
under the command of Kmg Christiem in person, but they 
were again defeated, — their admiral being killed and his 
ship taken. Peace having been concluded between Sweden 
and Denmark in 1645, Duquesne returned to France The 
revolt at Bordeaux, supported as it was by material aid 
from Spain, gave him the opportunity of at once serving 
his country and gratifying his long cherished hatred of the 
Spaniards. In 1650 he fitted out at hia own expense a 
squadron with which he blockaded the mouth of the 
Gironde, and compelled the city to surrender. For this, 
service he was promoted in rank, and received a gift of the 
castle and isle of Indre, near Nantes. Peace with Spain 
was concluded in 1659, and for some years afterwards 
Duquesne was occupied in endeavours to suppress piracy 
m -^e Mediterranean. On the revolt of Messina from 
Holland, he was sent to support the insurgents, and 
had to micounter the united fieets of Spain and Holland 
under the command of the celebrated Admiral De Ruyter. 
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After several battles, in -wtacli the advantage was generally 
on the side of the French, a decisive engagement took place 
near Catania, on the 20th April 1676, when the Dutch 
fleet was totally routed and De Ruyter mortally nounded. 
The greater part of the defeated fleet was afterwards 
burned in the harbour of Palermo, where it had taken 
refuge, and the French thus secured the undisputed com- 
mand of the Mediterranean. For this important service 
Duquesne received a letter of thanks from Louis XIV , 
together with the title of marquis and the estate of 
Bouchet. Owing to his being a Protestant, however, his 
professional rank was not advanced. His last achievements 
were the bombardment of Algiers (1682-3), in order to 
effect the dehverauce of the Christian captives and the 
bombardment of Genoa m 1684: On the revocation of the 
Edict of Xantes Duquesne lost his commission, but he was 
specially excepted from banishment. He died at Pans on 
the 2d February 1688. 

DURAN, Augustin (1789-1862), one of the leaders of 
the literary movement in Spain during the present century, 
was bom at Madrid, where his father held the post of court 
physician. He lost his mother in childhood, and, instead 
of being educated in the capital, was sent to the seminary 
at Vergara, rather to gain strength and health than such 
mathematics and Latin as his clerical teachers could supply. 
Thence he returned a firm believer in ghosts, and erudite in 
the traditions of Spamsh romance. In 1817 he joined the 
university of Seville for the study of philosophy and law, 
and in due course was admitted an advocate at Valladolid. 
From 1821 to 1823 he held a post in the diremon general 
de estudios at Madrid; but in. the latter year he was 
discarded on account of his political opinions, and it was 
not till 1834 that he received a new appomtment as secre- 
tary of the board for the censorship of the press, shortly 
afterwards supplemented by a post in the National Library 
at Madrid. The revolution of 1840 again led to his dis- 
missal; but he recovered his position in 1843, and m 1864 
attained the rank of director of the library. Next year, 
however, he retired, and the rest of his life was devoted to 
his hteraiy work. He died in 1862. It was in 1828, 
shortly after his first discharge from office, that he published 
his discourse on the influence which modem cnticism had 
exercised on the ancient Spanish theatre (Dmorso sohre U 
influja que ha ietiido la critua 7nodey'na en la decadencia del 
teairo antiguo ) ; aud, though the work was anonymous, it 
produced a marvellous eflfect on the tendencies of the matronal 
drama. He next endeavoured to make better known to 
his feUow-countrymen those half-forgotten treasures of their 
literature, in the collection of which he had spared neither 
money nor toil. Five volumes of a Romamero general 
appeared from 1828 to 1832 (republished, with considerable 
additions and improvements, in 2 vols. 1849-1851), and 
Talia espanola, or a collection of old Spanish comedies, 
in 3 vols., in 1834. As an. original poet the author is 
best known by a poem in imitation of the style of the 15th 
century, entitled Lag ires toronjas del vergel de wmyj, or 
“ The Three Citron Trees of the Orchard of Love.” 

DURANDUS, WiLHELMUS (1237-1296), oLherwise 
Dubantis or Dubanti, was born at Puimisson, sometimes 
written Puimoisson, a small town in the diocese of Beziers, 
in Languedoc, whence he is sometimes described as a native 
of Provence. He studied law under Bernardus of Parma, 
in the university of Bologna, where he was promoted to the 
degree of doctor. He shortly afterwards migrated to the 
university of Modena, where he became so famous by his 
lectures on the canon law that he attracted the notice of 
Pope Clement IV., who appomted him auditor of the palace, 
and subsequently ‘subdeacon and chaplain. In 1274 he ac- 
companied Pope Gregory X. as his secretary to the Council of 
Lyons, which is reckoned as the fourteenth general council, 1 
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and under the pontificates of several subsequent popes filled 
many highly responsible offices. He was appointed in 1277 
spintnal and temporal legate of the patrimony of St Peter 
under Pope Nicholas III., and in 1278 took possession, in 
the name of the same Pope, of the provinces of Bologna aud 
Romagna. In 1281 Pope Martin TV. named him vicar 
spiritual, and in 1283 governor of the temporalities of the 
two provinces, in which office he had the direction of the 
war against the rebellious province of Romagna. The town 
of Castrum Eiparum Urbanatium having been burnt down 
during the war, he rebuilt it, and renamed it Castrum 
Durantis. Pope Urban VIII. subsequently gave to this 
town the name of Urbania, which it bears m the present 
day. Pope Honorius IV. retained Durandus in the same 
offices until the end of 1286, when his election to the 
bishopric of Meude, in Languedoc, was the occasion of his 
retiring for a short time from the conduct of civil affairs. 
Durandus, however, appears to have remained in Italy, and 
to have revised at this time several of his works He 
refused m 1295 the archbishopric of Ravenna, which was 
offered to him by Pope Boniface VIII , and accepted in pre- 
ference the more arduous office of governor of the province 
of Romagna and of the march of Ancona. The party of the 
Ghibellines, however, carried on hostilities against the Holy 
See with so much vigour that he found his strength unequal 
to the exigencies of government , and, having resigned his 
office, he retired to Rome, where he died on 1st November 
1296. 

Diuandus was the author of several very learned works. The 
j most famous of them is hia Speculum Jvdiciale. This work is 
entitled in the printed copies, the earliest of which was published 
at Home in fouo in 1474, as Speculum Juris ; but all the MSS. 
have the title of Speculum Judvnale ; and Durandus himself, in hia 
epistle dedicatory to Cardinal Ottohonus Piesco, afterwards Pope 
Adrian V , describes it under this latter title. It is a practical 
tieatise on avil and canon law, and it earned for its author, when 
young, the surname of the Father of Practice Diiiancliis is said to 
have completed it in 1271, at the age ot thirty-fom, and he revised 
it some time between 1287 and 1291, It has since his death ac- 
quiied much celehuty as one of the best sources of the dogmatic 
histoiy of law, and the canonists are accustomed to cite Durandus 
under the bye-name of “the Speculator." The original work has been, 
enriched by additions from the pen of John Anclrefe in 1846, and 
by further additions from the pen of Baldus An alphabetic table 
of Its contents (Inventornim) was drawn up by Cardinal Beranger in 
1306, and the Speciclum passed through thirty-eight editions 
between 1474 and 1678. The next important work of Durandus 
13 his Bepertonum Aureum or Breviartum, which is dedicated to 
Cardinal Mattliseus , Durandus himself in his preface designates this 
work by the name of Breviannm, hut it is desciibed by him in the 
Preface to the Sjjeculum by the title of Eepertonum Aureum, under 
which title it is more generally known It is supposed to have 
been composed by Duiandus in the interval between the first com- 
pletion and the revision of the Speculum. His Commentariua in 
Oonciliam Zugdunense is a work of much mteiest, as Durandus 
himself drew up the Decretals, which after his death were inserted 
m the Sextus Duiandus also wiotea commentary on the decretals 
of Pope Nicholas III,, which is only known to us from the epitaph on 
his tomh, as preserved hy Sarti, and which enumeiates all his chief 
writings, amongst which mayhementioned his Speculum Legatorum, 
inserted in the Speculum Judieiale, his Maiionale Dimnorum 
Officiorum, which has passed through many editions, the eailie&t of 
which was printed at Mayence in 1459, and a copy of which is stated 
by the Abhie Pascal to have been sold for 2700 francs. A mami- 
script of his PmtificaU Patrum, being a treatise on the duties of 
bishops, is preserved, in the National Library of Pans. Durandus 
the Speculator is sometimes confounded with Durandus of Santo 
Porciano, bishop of Meaux, who died in 1332, and was the author 
oftwo tieatises, De Jurisdicticnii^TiA.BeLegebiis, and'fwithWilhelmus 
Durandus, his own nephew, who was the author of a work entitled 
De modo celebrandi Consilii, and who died in Cyprus in 1328. 

DURANGO, a town of Spain, in the province of Biscay 
16 miles south-east of Bilbao, at the confluence of the 
Durango and the Manaria. As a military position of some 
importance it is often mentioned m liistory ; its church of 
San Pedro de Tavira is one of the earliest in the Biscayan 
district; and that of Santa Ana has some interesting altars 
constructed hy Ventura Rodriguez in 1774. The inhabit* 
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ants, who number about 2600, are partly engaged in the 
manufacture of iron and steel, and carry on a trade with 
Hamburg in chestnutss. The foundation of the town is 
ascribed to the early kings of Navarre, and in 1153 it 
obtained the rank of a countship. The decree by which 
Don Carlos in 1839 ordered all foreigners taken in arms 
against him to be shot was issued from Durango. 

DURANGO, sometimes called Ciudad de Victoeia, or 
Guadiai^a, a city of Mexico, the capital of the state of 
Durango, lies near the foot of the south-eastern slope of the 
Sierra Madre, at a height of 684:7 feet above the sea, in 
24:“ 25' N. lat. and 105“ 55' W. long. It is the centre of a 
Roman Catholic bishopric, and possesses a cathedral, ten 
parish churches, a hospital, Government-buildings, a peni- 
tentiary, a state prison, a bull-ring, and a large cock-pit. 
Formerly the seat of a Jesuit college, it still mmntmna an 
episcopal seminary, and an institute with hterary, legal, and 
scientihc departments. It is well supplied with water by 
thermal and other springs, which not oidy satisfy the demands 
of rune puhbc baths, but also fill considerable channels along 
the streets. Trade is carried on with the northern and north- 
western states ; and, besides a mint, a gold refinery, and 
other offices connected with the mining operations, there 
are glass works, printing-presses, and factones for cotton 
and woollen goods, leather, and tobacco Durango was 
founded in 1559 or 1560 by Alonso Pacheco, an officer of 
the Viceroy V elasco, as a military post for the control of the 
Chichimecas. It was soon after made an episcopal see, 
but did not attain any great importance till the discovery 
of the rich deposits of Guarisamey ; and most of its pubhc 
buildings were erected at the expense of Zambrano, the 
owner of the mines. In 1783 it had no more than 8000 
inhabitants , about 1850 they were estimated at 30,000 or 
40,000; in 1868 they were reduced to 12,449. 

DURANTE, Feaxcesoo, a celebrated Italian composer, 
and one of the founders of the so-called Neapolitan school 
of music, was bom at Frattamaggiore, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and not, as has been erroneously staged, in the city 
of that name. The date of his birth is generally given 
nine years too late. In reality he was bom on March 15, 
1684. At an early age he entered the Conservatorio da 
poveri di Gesh Cristo, at Naples, where he received lessons 
from Gaetano Greco; but soon he attracted the attention of 
the celebrated Alessandro Scarlatti, at that time the head 
and ornament of another great music school of Naples, the 
Conservatory of St Onofno. Under him Durante studied 
for a considerable time, and left him only to go to Rome, 
where, during further five years, he completed his vocal 
studies under Pitom. On his return to Naples he obtained 
the position of chapel-master at the school of St OnoMo, 
which he occupied till 1742, when he succeeded Porpora 
as head of the Conservatorio Sante Maria di Loretto, also 
at Naples, This post he held for thirteen years, till his 
death in 1750. His fame as a teacher was all but 
unrivalled, and the most celebrated masters of the earlier 
school of Italian opera are amongst his pnpds. Only 
JomeUi, Paesiello, Pergolesi, Piccini, and Vmci may be 
mentioned here. Under him the Neapolitan school of 
music reached its climax of celebrity, and it was in this 
school that the great traditions of Italian vocal art were 
established, the last remnants of which are rapidly dis- 
appearing from the modem stage. As a composer Durante 
a^ered to the severe style of the early Italian masters. 
The stracture of his choral pieces is surpassed by Hiuidel 
alone amongst his contemporaries. Hus instrumentation 
also shows many new and beautiful ^ects. A complete 
collection of Duxante’s works, consisting ^ but exduavely 
of sacred compositions, was present^ by Selvaggi, a 
Neapolitan lover of art, to the Paris library. A catalogue 

it may be found in Fetish Biographie UvmendlL - The 
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imperial hbrary of Vienna also preserves a valuable collec- 
tion of Durante's manuscripts. Two requiems, several 
masses (one of which, a most onginal work, is the Pastoral 
Mass for four voices), and the Lamentations of the Prophet 
Jeremiah are amongst his most important settings. 

DURAO, J osE DE Santa Ritta, a Brazilian poet, was 
bom at Marianna, in the province of Minas Geraes, in 
1737, and died at Lisbon in 1784. He studied at Coimbra, 
in Portugal, graduated as a doctor of divimty, became a 
member of the Augustinian order of friars, and obtained a 
great reputation as a preacher. Having initated the 
roiniater Pombal by his defence of the Jesuits, he retired 
from Portugal ; and, after being imprisoned in Spain as a 
spy, found his way to Italy, where he became acquainted 
with Alfieri, Pindemonte, Casti, and other hterary men of 
the time. On his return to Portugal he delivered the open- 
ing address at the university of Coimbra for the year 1778 ; 
but soon after retired to the cloisters of a Gratian convent. 
At the time of Ms death he taught in the httle college 
belonging to that order in Lisbon. His principal poem, 
entitled Garamiiru, poema epico do descubrimento da Bahia, 
appeared at Lisbon in 1781, but proved at first a total 
failure. Its value has gradually beeu recognized, and it 
now ranks as one of the best poems in Biazihan hterature — 
remarkable especially for its fine descriptions of scenery and 
native life in South America The historic institute of Rio 
de Janeiro offered a prize to the author of the best essay 
on the legend of Caramuru , and the successful competitor 
pubhshed a new edition of Durao’s poem. There are two 
French translations, one of which appeared in 1829 in 3 
vols. 8vo 

See Adolfo de Varnhagen, Ejaicos Braziheros, 1845; Pereiia da 
Silva, Os Vardes illustresdo Brasil, 1868 , Wolf, Be Brtsil litkraite, 
Berlin, 1863 

DURAZZO, the ancient Dyrrachium, or Epidamnus, m 
Turkish Dratsh, and in Slavonian Durtz, a seaport town 
of European Turkey, in Albama, about fifty miles south 
of Scutari, on the eastern shore of the Adriatic It is 
the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop and a Greek arch- 
bishop, but in every respect has greatly declined from its 
former prosperity. The walls are dilapidated; plantain trees 
are growmg on the gigantic ruins of its old Byzantine 
citadel ; and its harbour, once equally commodious and safe, 
is gradually becoming silted up. The only features worthy 
of notice are the quay, with its rows of cannon, and the 
bridge, 750 feet long, wMch leads across the marshy stretch 
along the coast Such trade as it still possesses is mainly 
carried on with Trieste, and consists in the export of grain, 
skins, wool, wood, and leeches. The population is esti- 
mated at 9000. 

DURBAN, or more correctly D’Ueban, a town of South 
Africa, in Natal, in the connly of Durban, situated on a 
sandflat about a mUe to the north of the hay of Port Natal, 
in 29° 52' S. lat and 31° 2' E. long. It is well laid out 
with wide tiree-diaded streets, carries on a considerahle 
export and import trade, and possesses an Episcopalian 
church, two Wesleyan chapds (one for natives and the 
other for Europeans), a Government school, a prison, a 
custom-house, a literary institution, and an agriculfenral 
and horticultural society. Durban was founded in 1834 
as the capital of the republican colony of Victoria, and 
its name was bestowed in honour of Sir DTTrban, 

the governor of the Cape. The popuktion,, mcetiy Eng- 
lish, was in 1866, 4991. 

DtiREN, a town of Prussia, at the head of a drde in 
the province of the Rhine, on the rii^t hank of the Roer, 
at a railway junction eighte^ miles east of Aix-lar-Chapelle. 
Besides two Roman Caliolic and two Protestant churches, 
it possesses three nuimwies, a gymnaai^ a m i n i ng - school, 
and a blind asylum — tiie Ehzahetii Institution — which was 
Vn. — 70 
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founded in 1845 and in 1863 was made a provincial 
estabhsliment Woollen goods, paper, and needles are 
manufactured on an extensive scale ", and flax-spinning, felt- 
weaving, wire-weaving, rail-casting, and zinc-roUing are 
also earned on. 

Duren is probably to be identified with the Marcodttnun of _ the 
"Cbu, where they were defeated by Cmlis in 69 A.r) It received 
from Charlemagne the rank of an imperial city, and its clauns were 
confirmed by Kupert in 1407. Pawned by Fredenek II. to Count 
William of Julier* as security for the payment of a debt, it was 
ultimately incorporated with the duchy of Juliers. Its name fre- 
quently occurs in the history of the Palatinate. Population in 
1875, 14,542. 

DlfRER, Albebcht (1471-1528), was bom at Unrem- 
berg on the 21st of May 1471 ; he was therefore six years 
older than Titian and twelve years older than Raphael In 
the history of art, Albert Diirer has a name eqnal to that 
of the greatest of the Italians. ITorbh of the Alps, his only 
peer was Holbein. But Holbein was not bom tiR 1497, 
and lived after 1525 principaRy in England; hence in 
yonth he came within the influence of the already matured 
arts of Italy, and in manhood his best powers were concen- 
trated on the painting of portraits in a foreign country. 
Durer lived a German among Germans, and is the true re- 
presentative artist of that nation. AR the quahties of his 
art— its combination of the wRd and rugged with the 
homely and tender, its meditative depth, its enigmatic gloom, 
its sincerity and energy, its iron dihgeuce and dtsciplme — aR 
these are qualities of the German spirit. And the hour at 
which Durer arose to interpret that spirit in art was the 
most pregnant and cntical in the whole history of his race. 
It was the hour of the Renaissance, of the transition 
between the Middle Ages and our own. The awakening of 
Germany at the Renaissance was not, like the other awaken- 
ing of Italy at the same time, a movement merely inteUec- 
tu^ It was, indeed, from Italy that the races of the North 
caught the impulse of inteRectual freedom, the spirit of 
science and curiosity, the longing retrospect towards the 
classic past ; but joined with these, in Germany, was a 
moral impul^ which was her own, a craving after truth 
and right, a rebellion against tyranny and corraption, an 
assertion of spiritual independence — the Renaissance was big 
in the North, as it was not in the iSouth, with a Reformation 
to come. The art of prmting was invented at the right time 
to help and hasten the new movement of men’s mmds. 
Nor was it by the diffusion of written ideas only that the 
new art supplied the means of popular enlightenment Along 
with word-printing, or indeed in advance of it, there had 
come into use another Mnd of printing, picture-printing, or 
what is commonly called engraving. Just as books, or 
word-printing, were the means of multiplying, cheapening, 
and disseminating ideas, so engravings, or picture-printing, 
were the means of multiplying, cheapening, and disseminat- 
ing images which gave vividness to the ideas, or served, for 
those ignorant of letters, in their stead. TechnicaRy, the 
art of engraving was a development of the art of the gold- 
fflnith or metal-chaser. Between the art of the goldsmith 
and the art of the painter there had always been a close 
alliance, both being habituaUy exercised by persons of the 
same family, and sometimes by one and the same person ; 
so that there was no lack of hands ready trained, so to 
speak, for the new art which was a combination of the other 
two, and required of the man who practised it that 
he should design like a painter and cut metal like a gold- 
smith The engraver on metal hahituaUy cut his own 
designs ; whereas designs intended to be cut on wood were 
usuaUy handed over to a class of workmen — FormseJmeider 
— especiaRy devoted to that industry. Both kinds of 
engraving soon came to be in great demand. Independently 
of the fllustration of written or printed books, separate 
engravings, or sets of engravings, were produced, and found 
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a ready sale at aU the markets, fairs, and church-festivals 
of the land. Subjects of popular devotion predominated. 
Eigures of the Virgm and child, of the apostles, the 
evangelists, the fathers of the church, the saints and martyrs, 
with fllustration of sacred history and the Apocalypse, were 
supplied m endless repetition to satisfy the cravmgs of a 
pious and simple-minded people. But to these were quickly 
added subjects of aRegory, subjects of classical learning — 
confused mythologies of Hercules, Satyr, and Triton — sub- 
jects of witchcraft and superstition, subjects of daily life, 
scenes of the parlour and the cloister, of the shop, the field, 
the market, and the camp , and lastly portraits of famous 
men, with scenes of court life and pnneely pageant and 
ceremony. The emperor Maximihan himself, chivahous, 
adventurous, ostentations, on fire with a hundred ambitions, 
andaboveaU with the desire of popular fame, gave continual 
employment to the craftsmen of Augsburg and Nuremberg 
in designing and engraving processional and historical 
representations, which were destmed to commemorate him 
to aR time in his double character of imperial lawgiver 
and hero of romance So the new art became the mirror, 
for aU men to read, of aR the life and thoughts of the age. 

The genius of Albert Durer cannot be rightly estimated 
without taking into account the position which the art of 
engravmg thus held in the culture of his time. He was, 
indeed, fiirst of aR a painter ; and though in his methods 
he was too scrupulous and laborious to produce many great 
works, and though one of his greatest, the Assumption of 
the Virgin, has been destroyed by fire, and another, the 
Feast of Rose-Garlands, has suffered irreparably between 
injury and repair, yet the paintings which remain by his 
baud are sufficient to place him, among the great masters of 
the world. He has every gift in art except the Greek and 
the Italian gift of beauty or ideal grace. In religious 
painting, he has profound earnestness and humanity, 
and an inexhaustible dramatic invention ; and the acces- 
sory landscape and scenery of his compositions are more 
richly conceived and better studied than by any painter 
before bim. In portrait, he is equaRy master of the soul 
and body, rendering every detail of the human super- 
ficies with a microscopic fidelity, which nevertheless does 
not encumber or overlay the essential and inner character 
of the pemon represented. Stfll more if we judge him by 
his drawings and studies, of which a vast number are pre- 
served in pnvate as weR as public coUections, shaR we 
realize his power in grasping and dehneating natural 
fact and character, the combined gravity and minute- 
ness of his style, the penetration of his eye, and the almost 
superhuman patience and accuracy of his line in draw- 
ing, whether from persons, animals, plants, or landscape, 
whether with pen, pencil, charcoal, or (which was his 
favourite method) in colour with the point of the brush. 
But neither his paintings nor his drawings could by them- 
selves have won for him the immense popular fame and 
authority which have been his from his own time to ours ; 
that fame and that authority are due to his pre-eminence 
in the most popular and democratic of the arts, that of 
which the works are accessible to the largest number, the 
art of engraving In an age which drew a large part of its 
intellectual nourishment from engravings, Durer furnished 
the most masterly examples both of the refined and elabo- 
rate art of the metal engraver, as weR as the most striking 
inventions for the robust and simple art of the wood 
engraver. 

The town of Nuremberg in Franconia, m the age of 
Diirer, was a home most favourable to the growth and 
exercise of his powers. Of the free imperial cities of 
central Germany, none had a greater historic fame, none a 
more settled and patriotic government, none was more the 
favourite of the emperors, none was the seat of a more active 
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aud fiourisMng commerce. JTuremberg was the great mart 
for the merchandise that came to central Europe from the 
East through Yenice and over the passes of the TyroL 
She held not only a close commercial intercourse, hut also 
a close intellectual mtercourse, with Italy. YTithout being 
so forward as the neighbour city of Augsburg to embrace 
the architectural fashions of the Italian Renaissance, — nay, 
continuing to be profoundly imbued with the old German 
burgher spirit, and to wear, with an evidence which is 
almost unimpaired to this day, the old German civic 
aspect, — she had imported, before the close of the 15th 
century, much of the new learning of Italy, and numbered 
among her citizens a Willibald Pirkheimer, a Sebald 
Schreyer, a Hartmann Schedel, and others fit to hold a 
place in the first rank of European humanists. The hfe 
into which Albert Diirer was bom was a grave, a devout, a 
law-loving, and a lettered Me, in the midst of a commumty 
devoted to honourable commerce and honourable civic 
activities, proud of its past, proud of its wealth, proud of 
its hberties, proud of its arts and ingenuities, and abound- 
ing in aspects of a quaint and picturesque dignity. His 
family was not of Nuremberg descent, but came from the 
village of Eytas in Hungary. The name, however, is 
German, and the family bearing — an open door — ^points 
to an original form of Tkurer, meaning a maker of doors, 
or carpenter. Albrecht Diirer the elder was a goldsmith 
by trade, and settled soon after the middle of the 16th 
century in Nuremberg He served as assistant under a 
master goldsmith of the city, Hieronymus Helper, and 
presently married his master’s daughter, Barbara. This 
was in 14:68, the bridegroom being foity and the bride 
fifteen years of age. They had eighteen children, of whom 
Albert was the second. The elder Durer was an esteemed 
craftsman and citizen, sometimes, it seems, straitened by 
the claims of his immense family, but living in virtue and 
honour to the end of his days. The accounts we have of 
him proceed from his Mustrioua son, who always speaks 
with the tenderest reverence and affection of both his 
parents, and has left a touching narrative of the deathbed 
of each. He painted the portrait of his father twice, once 
about 1490, the second time in 1497. The former of these 
two pieces is in the Uffizj at Elorence ; the latter, well 
known by Hollar’s engraving, is in the possession of the 
duke of Northumberland. A third “Portrait of his Father ” 
by Diirer, in the gallery at Frankfort, is probably so called 
in error. The young Albert was his father’s favourite son. 
“ My father,” these are his own words, “ took special delight 
in me. Seeing that I was industrious in working and 
learning, he put me to school ; and when I had learned to 
read and write, he took me home from school aud taught 
me the goldsmith’s trade,” By-and-by the boy foxmd 
himself drawn by preference from goldsmith’s work to 
painting; and after some hesitation, his father at first 
opposing his wishes on the ground of the time already 
spent in learning the former trade, he was at the age of 
fifteen and a half apprenticed for three years to the 
principal painter of the town, Michael Wohlgemuth. 
Wohlgemuth furnishes a complete type of the German 
painter of that age. At the head of a large shop with 
numerous assistants, his business was to turn out, generally 
for a small price, devotional pieces commissioned by 
mercantile corporations or private persons to decorate their 
chapels in the churches, — the preference being usually for 
scenes of onr Lord’s Passion, or for tortures and martyrdoms 
of the saints. In work of this class, the painters of upper 
Germany before the Renaissance show considerable 
technical knowledge, and a love of rxdi and quaint costumes 
and of landscape, but in the humampart of tiimr representa- 
tions often a grim and debased exa^eration, transgressing 
aR boxmds in the grotesqueness of undesigned caricature. 
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Wohlgemuth and his assistants also produced woodcuts for 
book illustration, and probably — though this is a vexed 
question — engravings on copper. In this school Durer 
learnt much, by his own account, but suffered also not a 
little from the roughness of his companions. At the end 
of his term under Wohlgemuth, he entered upon the usual 
course of travels — the Wanderjahre — of a German youth- 
The direction of these travels we cannot retrace with cer- 
tainty. It had been at one time his father’s intention to 
apprentice him to Martin Schongauer, of Colmar in Alsace, 
incomparably the most refined German painter and engraver 
of his time. To Colmar, among other places, Albert Diirer 
went m the course of his travels; but Schongauer had 
already died there in 1488. We also hear of him at 
StrassbuTg. It is a moot point among biographers whether 
towards the end of his Wanderjakre — about the year 
1494 — the young Durer did or did not cross the Alps to 
Yenice. On the one hand it is argued that he did; first, 
because, on the occasion of an undoubted visit to Yenice in 
1506, he speaks of admiring no longer that which he had 
vastly admired “ eleven years before , ” secondly, because 
several careful drawings by his hand from the engravings 
of Mantegna and other Italian masters, bearing the date 
1494, show that in this year he was making a special 
study of Italian art ; and thirdly, because he has left a 
number of coloured drawings of the scenery of Tyrol, such 
as he would have to traverse on the road between Bavaria 
and Yenice, and these show a technical finish and minute- 
ness of execution, characteristic of his studies at this early 
period but not later. Those who do not believe in this early 
visit to Yenice reply, first, that the allusion interpreted as 
above m Diirer’s correspondence is too vague and un- 
certain, and that what Diirer, in 1506, had really 
“ admired eleven years ago ” was probably not the work 
of Yenetians seen at Yenice, bnt of a "Venetian artist 
known as Jacopo de’ Barbari, or Jacob Walch, who 
resided about that tune in Nuremberg, aud who, we know, 
had a very considerable influence on the art of Diirer j 
secondly, that the prints of Mantegna and other Italians, 
undoubtedly copied by Diirer in 1494, may very well 
have been brought to Germany with other wares on sale 
from Yenice, or have been shown him by the same Jacopo 
de’ Barbari, and thirdly, that other landscapes, bearing 
the date of 1506 or later dates, do in fact i^ow the 
same technical characteristics as those which are assigned, 
by the other side in the argument, to 1494. The ques- 
tion will probably remain open to the end. With re- 
ference, however, to the third head of the argument, the 
character of Diirer’s early landscape work, it has not been 
snffiLciently observed that his ideal of scenery shows itself 
fully formed and developed by the time of the publication 
of has Apocalypse woodcuts ajid his earliest engravings on 
copper, that is, about the year 1497 ; that this ideal back- 
ground, of a lake with castled and wooded headlands sloping 
down from either side, and sloops afloat in the distance, is 
taken not from the neighbourhood of Nuremberg but from 
the northern borders of Tyrol — ^it is the scenery, not of the 
banks of the P^nitz nor even the Danube, but rather of 
the Wunnsee or the Tegemsee; that to the alps and lakes, 
therefore, of the Northern Tyrol, whether on his way to 
Yenice or otherwise, Durer must certainly have come 
during these travels of his youth. 

At the end of May 1494, being twenty-three years old, 
Albert Diirer returned, at his father’s summons, to his native 
Nuremberg, and within two months was married to Agnes, 
the daughter of a well-to-do merchant of the town named 
Hans Frey. It is probable that the marriage had been 
mranged between Hans Frey and the elder Durer while 
Albert was on his travels ; and possible that a portrait of 
the young painter very richly habited, executed by himself 
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in the previous year 1493, and showing him in the first 
bloom of that admirable manly beamy for which he was 
afterwards renowned, may have been destined to recommend 
him to the good graces of the lady. Their marriage was 
childless. Agnes survived her husband. The petulance of 
an old friend of her husband's has unjustly blachened her 
reputation. Her name has for centuries been used to point 
a moral, and among the unworthy mates of great men the 
wife of Durer was as notorious as the wife of Socrates. The 
origin of this tradition must be sought in a letter written a 
few years after Durer’a death by his close friend and life- 
long companion, Willibald Pirkheimer, in which Pirkheimer 
accuses Agnes of having plagued her husband to death with 
her parsimumous ways, of having made him over-work him- 
self for money’s sake, of having given his latter days no 
peace. But a closer study of facts and documents shows 
that there is not a jot of evidence to support these splenetic 
charges Pirkheimer, when he made them, was old, broken 
with gout, and disgusted with the world, and the immediate 
occasion of his outbreak was a fit of peevishnes-s against the 
widow because she had not let him have a pair of antlers — 
a household ornament much prized in those Jays — to which 
he fancied himself entitled out of the property left by Barer 
On the other baud, there is abundant evidence of the close 
confidence and companionship that subsisted between Burer 
and his wife ; she accompanied him on his jouniey to the 
Low Countries in 1521; after his death she behaved with 
peculiar generosity to his brothers ; it is perfectly probable 
that Barer had in her a kind and beloved as well as a care- 
ful partner; the old legend of his sufferings at her hands 
must be regarded as completely discredited. So far from 
being forced to toil for money to the end, he died well off, 
though be had m his latter years occupied himself more and 
more with unremunerative pursuits — with the theoretical 
studies of Perspective, Geometry, Fortification, Proportion, 
for which he shared the passion of Leonardo, and on 
which, like Leonardo, he has left written treatises. 

For more than eleven years after his marriage, Burer 
lived at hTuremberg the settled and industrious life of his 
profession. W itliin this period his masterly powers unfolded 
and matured themselves. Two important devotional pictures 
are attributed to his early practice ; one a large triptych 
painted in tempera on linen, now in the gallery at Bresden, 
the other also an altar-piece with wings, now m the summer 
palace of the archbishop of Vienna at Ober St Veit ; both 
probably painted for the Elector Frederick of Saxony. 
These pictures have been executed, like those of Wohl- 
gemuth, hastily, and with the help of pupils. (Of painters 
tramed m the school of Burer, we know the names and 
characters of Schaiifelein, Springinldee, Hans Baldung 
Grun, and Hans of Culm bach) A finer, and somewhat 

later, example of the master’s work in this class is the 
altar-piece painted for the family of Baumgartner, having 
a Birth of Christ in the centre and the figure of a knight 
on either side , this is now at Munich. The best of Burer’s 
energies, both of mind and hand, musb have been given in 
these days to the preparation of his sixteen great woodcut 
designs for the Apocalypse. The first edition illustrated 
with this senes appeared in 1498. The Northern mind had 
long dwelt with eagerness on these mysteries of things to 
come, and among the earliest block-hooks printed m 
Germany is an edition of the Apocalypse with rude figures. 
But Burer not only transcends all efforts made before him 
in the representation of these strange promises, terrors, and 
transformations, these thaumaturgio visions of doom and 
redemption ; the passionate energy and undismayed 
smplicity of his imagination enable him, in this order 
of creations, to touch the highest point of h uman achieve- 
ment. The four angels keeping back the winds that 
they blow not ; the four riders ; the loosing of the 


angels of the Euphrates to slay the third part of men ; 
these and others are conceptions of such force, such 
grave or tempestuous grandeur in the midst of grotesqne- 
ness, as the art of no other age or hand has pro- 
duced. At the same time, Biirer was practising himself 
diligently in the laborious art of copper engraving. In the 
years immediately about or preceding 1500, he produced a 
number of plates of which the subjects are generally fanciful 
and allegoncal, and the execution is more or less tentative 
and uncertain. Of several of these, other versions exist by 
contemporary masters, and it is disputed in most of such 
cases whether Burer’s version is the original, or whether, 
being at that time young and comparatively unknown, he 
did not rather begin by copying the work of older men , 
in which case, the originals of such engravings would have to 
be sought in versions beanng other signatures than Durer’s. 
One signature of frequent occurrence on German engravings 
of this time, and among them, on several subjects which 
are also repeated by Durer’s hand, is the letter W. As to 
the identity of this W, cnticism is much divided. He has 
been generally identified with one Wenzel of Olmiitz, whom 
we know to have engraved copies after Martin Schongauer 
and other masters. Others, agam, attribute some at least 
of the piints signed W to Burer’a teacher Wohlgemuth, 
and when the same composition is found engraved by each 
of the two masters, conclude that the younger has copied 
the work of the elder Instances are the subjects of the 
Four Naked Women with Beath and the Fiend ; the Old 
Man’s Bream of Love ; the Virgin and Child with the Ape, 
<fec The question is difficult to decide. It seems certain 
that the work of several different hands is signed with 
this same initial W , and we are of those who hold that, 
of the engravers so signing, one, whether Wohlgemuth or 
not, is a very accomplished master, whose work Burer, until 
near the age of thirty, was in the habit of occasionally 
copying. From another master, again, whose name we have 
already mentioned, the half Venetian half German Jacopo 
de' Barbaii, Burer learned much. The Italians had already 
begun to work out a science of the human structure and of 
ideal proportions , and from Jacopo de’ Barbari, as Burer 
himself tells us, he received in youth the first hints of this 
science; which he subsequently investigated for himself with 
Ms usual persistent industry. These early notions received 
from Jacopo de’ Barbari led to one immediate result of 
value, the famous engraving of Adam and Eve pubhshed 
in 1604 The figures here, as we can see by many pre- 
paratory sketches, are planned on geometrical principles, 
not drawn — as was the common German custom, and 
Burer’s own m a large majority of his works — diiect from 
the model, with all the crudities of the original faithfully 
dehneated. The background of foliage and animals is a 
miiacle of rich invention and faithful and bridiant execu- 
tion, the full powers of Biirer as an engraver on copper are 
here for the first tune asserted. In another elaborate engrav- 
ing which probably soon followed this — the Great Fortune 
or Nemesis — the opposite principle is observed ; above a 
mountain valley, of which every detail is rendered in bird’s 
eye view with amazing completeness, an allegorical figure 
of a woman ndes upright upon the clouds, bearing a cup 
in one hand and a bridle in the other ; in her countenance 
and proportions there is nothing ideal, there is the most 
hterai and graceless commonness. In his own journals 
Durer calls this plate Nemesis j it has been conjectured 
that the piece was composed in allusion to the unfortunate 
expedition sent by the emperor Maximilian to Switzer- 
land, in which a number of Nuremberg citizens took part, 
with Pirkheimer at their head. In the meantime Diirer 
had been variously exercising his inexhaustible power 
of dramatic mvention on the subjects of Christian story 
He had completed the set of drawings of the Passion 
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of dirist, in wMte on a green ground, wMcli is known 
as tlie Green Passion, and forms one of tke treasures 
of tlie Albertina at Vienna. He had followed up his 
great woodcut senes of the Apocalypse with preparations 
for other series on a similar scale, and had finished seven 
out of twelve subjects for the set known as the Great 
Passion, and sixteen out of twenty for the Life of the 
"Virgin, when his work was interrupted by a journey which 
is one of the prmcipal episodes in his life. In the autumn 
of the year 1505 he went to Venice, and stayed there until 
the autumn of the following year. 

The occasion of this journey has been erroneously stated 
by V asari. DurePs engravings, having by this time attamed 
a great popularity both north and south of the Alps, had 
begun to be copied by various hands, and among others by 
the celebrated Harcantonio of Bologna, then in his youth. 
According to "Vasari, i^Iarcantonio, in copymg Durer’s 
series of the Little Passion on "Wood, had imitated the 
original monogram, and Durer, indignant at this fraud, 
set out for Itsdy in order to protect 1^ rights, and having 
lodged a complaint against Marcantonio before the 
signory of Venice, carried his point so far that Marc- 
antonio was forbidden in future to add the monogram 
of Durer to copies taken after his works. This account 
will not hear examination. Chronological and other proofs 
show that if such a srdt was fought at all, it must have 
been in connection with another set of Durer’s woodcuts, 
the first sixteen of the Great Passion on VTood, Durer 
himself, a number of whose famdiar letters written from 
Venice to Ms friend Pirkheimer at Nuremberg are preserved, 
makes no mention of anything of the kind Nevertheless 
something of the kind may probably have been among the 
causes which determined Ms journey. Other causes, of 
wMch we have explicit record, were an outbreak of sickness 
at Nuremberg, Durer’s desire, which in fact was realized, 
of finding a good market for the proceeds of his art j and the 
prospect, also realized, of a commission for an important 
picture from the German community settled at Venice, who 
had lately caused an exchange and warehouse — ^the Fokdcuio 
M Tedeschi — to be built on the Grand Canal, and who 
were now desirous to dedicate a picture in the church of St 
Bartholomew. The picture painted by Durer on this com- 
mission was the Adoration of the Virgin, better known as 
the Feast of Eose-Grarlands ; it was subsequently acquired 
by tbe emperor Endolf II., and carried as a thmg beyond 
price upon men’s shoulders to Vienna j it now exists 
in a greatly injured state in the monastery of Strachow, 
near Prague It is one of Diirer’s best conceived and 
most mMtitndmous compositions, and one in wMch 
he aims at rivalling the richness and playfulness of Itahau 
art. Other pictures probably painted by him at Vemce 
are Christ disputing with the Doctors, now in the Palazzo 
Barberini at Home, Christ Crucified, in the gaUery at 
Dresden, and a Madonna and Child in the possession of 
Lord LotMan. Th^ works of the German master were 
not without influence upon iftie Italian painters resident at 
Venice, an influence which we can distinctly trace in some 
of the early works of Titian. Durer’s letters testify to the 
high position he held at Venice, and speak of the jealousy 
shown towards him hy some of the meaner sort of aaiists, 
the friendship and courtesy by the nobler sort, and especially 
by tbe nobl^ of all, iiie veteran Giovanni BeUini He 
talks of the honour and wealth in wMch he might live if he 
would consent to abandon home for Italy, of tiie Northern 
wmter, and how it will make him shiver. Yet he resisted 
the seductions of the South, and was in Nuremberg again 
before the close of 1506. Fu-st, it seems, he had made an 
excursion to Bologna, havmg intended to take Mantua on 
the way, in order to do homage to the old age of that 
Italian master, Andrea Mantegna, from whom he had him- 
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self in youth learnt the most. But the death of Mantegna 
prevented this purpose. 

From the winter of 1506 until the summer of 1520, Durer 
was again a settled resident in hia native town During 
these years his genius and his fortunes were at their height. 
Except the dazzling existence of Eaphael at Eome, the 
annals of art present the spectacle of no more honourable 
or more enviable career. Durer’s fame had spread all over 
Europe From Antwerp to Eome his greatness was acknow*- 
ledged, and artists of less invention, among them some of 
the foremost on both sides of the Alps, were not ashamed 
to borrow from Ms work this or that striking combination 
or expressive type. He was on terms of friendship or 
friendly communication with all the first masteis of the age, 
and Eaphael held himself honoured m exchanging drawings 
with Durer. In Ms owm countrj-, all orders of men, from 
the emperor Maximilian down, dehghted to honour hini; 
he was the familiar companion of chosen spirits among 
statesmen, humanists, and reformers, and had the power to 
bmd to himself with the links of a more than brotherly 
fnendship the leading citizen of the leading city of Germany, 
WiUibald Pirkheimer. His temper and his life were 
singularly free from aU that was jarring, jealous, or fretful 
The burgher life of even this, the noblest German city, seems 
narrow, quaint, and harsh beside the grace and opulence 
and poetry of Italian life in the same and the preceding 
generation, but among its native surroundings, the career 
of Durer stands out with an aspect of ideal elevation and 
decorum which is its own He is even distinguished from 
Ms fellow citizens hy the stately beauty of his aspect and the 
rich elegance of his attire. Every reader will be familiar 
with the portrait m which he has represented himself at 
this middle period of life — the nobly formed oval counte- 
nance, with the short beard, and the long carefuUy divided 
locks curled and flowmg over either shoulder, the upright 
brow, the stedfast penetrating gaze of the large perfectly 
cut eyes, the long nose somewhat aquiline, and full per- 
fectly cloven mouth, the strong delicate fingers playing with 
the rich fur lappet of his cloak. 

These years of Durer’s life can best be divided according 
to the several classes of work with wMch, dunng their 
succession, he was principally occupied. During and 
after his residence at Venice, he come to disuse 
the traditional German practice of painting with the 
help of a whole school of assistants and apprentices. 
The first six years after his return, from 1506 to 1512, 
are pre-eminently the painting years of Ms life ; in them, 
working with incite preliminary pains, and, as it seems 
almost entirely with his own hands, he produced what are 
accounted his four capital works, — the Adam and Eve, 
painted in 1507 ; of this it has been disputed whether a 
version at Madrid or one in the Pitti Palace at Florence is the 
original ; the Ten Thousand Martyrs of Nicomedia, painted 
for the dector Frederick of Saxony in 1508, and now in the 
imperial gallery at Vienna ; a rich altar-piece representing 
the Assumption of the Virgin, with portraits of the donor 
and his wife and other accessory suhj ects, executed for Jacob 
Heller, a merchant of Frankfort, in 1509 — this was after- 
wards replaced, at Frankfort, by a copy, and the original trans- 
ported to Munich, where it perished by fire in 1674 ; and 
lastly, the Adoration of the Trinity by all the Saints, a com- 
position of many figures commissioned for a chapd dedicated 
to AIL Saints in an almshouse for decayed trad^men at 
Nuremberg, and completed in 1511 — ^thia is now one of the 
glories of the Belvedere at Vienna. Inthm same year, 1511, 
Diirer brought out his three great woodcut books in folio 
form together —the Apocalypse in a second edition, the Great 
Passion, and the Life of the Virgin for the first time complete. 
In 1512, he painted two pictures for his native town, the 
Mstoricad portraits of Charlemagne and the emperor Sigia 
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inundi, wMch are now to be seen in tbe Germanic Musenm of 
Nuremberg. The two or three years nest following this are 
for Durer years, above all things, of engraving on metal Of 
the sixteen pieces composing the Little Passion on Copper, 
perhaps the best invented and certainly the mostbr^iautly 
executed of ah Ms gospel histories, ten were executed in 1512 
and the last six m 1513. Of the many devotional figures 
of the Virgin and Child cut on copper by Durer at various 
times of his career, several of the most pathetic and care- 
fully finished date from about the same time. Now, also, he 
began to repeat with greater persistency the experiment, 
which he had first tried some years before, of working by 
the method, then newly invented, of the etcher, thatm, of 
biting the Imes of Ms drawing with acid upon metal 
mstead of cutting them with the burin. And these, again, 
are the years of those three master-pieces of Ms mind and 
hand, the Melancholia, the Knight with Death and the 
Devil, and the St Jerome reading in his CeU These 
engravings are too well known to need description. The 
first two, by their earnest and enigmatic significance, 
have fascinated minds of every class, and given rise to 
an infinity of discussion. It is nearly certam that in 
these three plates, of ahnost the same size, date, and 
manner, and of equal technical perfection, we have three 
out of four projected illuscrations of the Human Tempera- 
ments, as they were divided bymediieval science— the Mel- 
ancholic, the Sanguine, the Phlegmatic, and the Choleric 
Melancholy being intended to stand at the head of the 
seriea (although it is dated 1513, and the Knight 1512), 
has the numeral I. w’ntten after the name Melancholia , 
the winged genius, m whom the qualities of this tempera- 
ment are incarnated, is seated darkly musing among 
symbolic instruments of science. She seems an incarnation 
of the new spirit of the age, the spirit of solemn and 
resolute search. The subject of the Knight, being intended 
to illustrate the sanguine temperament, has the initial 
S written in the comer. To some students this stedfast 
rider has seemed a type of the righteous man undismayed 
by the powrers of darkness that beset hum, to others of the 
evil man whom fate and retribution are about to overtake 
at last Some have read the initial S as designating one 
one of the first soldiers of the Reformation, Franz von 
Sickengen ; others as designating one of the most infamous 
of robber nobles, Sparnecker But indeed^the subject is not 
thus definitely to be interpieted in either sense ; the piece 
IS but one, and the most pregnant and impressive, mterpret 
it how you will, of the thousand emblems with which the 
Northern imagination in this age commemorated the power 
of Death, and proclaimed how he is for ever dogging 
at the heels of strong and weak, the just man and the 
unjust alike St Jerome, the Father of the church to whom 
Renaissance Christianity turned with the gi’eatest devotion, 
and whom the labours of Erasmus had made familiar in espe- 
cial to the humanists of the North, serves as the natural type 
of the phlegmatic or student temperament Nofourth subject 
seems to have been attempted to complete the set The 
reason of this may have been the call which at this time 
began to be made on Diirer’s industry by another kind of 
work. The fi.ve years between 1514 and 1519 are devoted 
above aU things to woodcut work, on commission from the 
emperor Maximilian, who had resided for some time at 
Nurembeig m 1512, and whose personal favour and friend- 
ship Durer from that time enjoyed. With the learned co- 
operation of J ohannes Stabius, he presently commenced a 
scheme of design for wood engravmg in honour of 
Maximilian more vast and laborious than either Burgkmairis 
schemes of illu.stration to the Wei&shumg or Schaufelem's 
to the Theuo'dmh This is the prodigious work known as 
the Gate of Honour j on it, and on the Car of Honour, and 
on portions of the Triumphal Proceasion, all of which 


belonged to the same great scheme (other portions of the 
Procession bemg the work of Burgkmair) Durer was chiefly 
engaged for four or five years One of the most delightful 
memorials of his activity in the service of the emperor is 
the famous Prayer -Boole of Maximilian, a volume decorated 
by Durer’s hand with margmal arabesques of an inex- 
haustibly quaint and various invention , this is now pre- 
served at Munich, and is known by more than one modem 
edition published in facsimile. His few paintmgs remain- 
ing from this penod show a manifest falling off in labour 
and completeness from those of the period just preceding. 
In 1518 the Diet of Augsburg brought Maximilian to that 
city, and there Durer was m attendance on Mm A noble 
portrait diawn in charcoal, and subsequently used for an 
engraving in wood, carries a note in the artist’s handwriting 
to the effect that it was done from the emperor at Augsburg 
“ in his little room up at the top m the palace.” 

In 1519 Maximilian died. In the next year the desire 
of Durer to secure from Ms successors a contmuance of the 
patronage and privileges granted during his lifetime, 
together with an outbreak of sickness in Nuremberg, gave 
occasion to the master’s tMrd and last journey from his 
home On the 12th of July 1520 he set out for the 
Netherlands, with Ms wife and her maid, in order to be 
present at the coionation of the young emperor Charles V , 
and if possible to coucihate the good graces of the all- 
powerful regent Margaret. In the latter part of his aun 
Durer was but partially successful. His diary of Ms 
travels enables us to follow Ms movements almost day by 
day He traveRed by the Rhine to Cologne, and thence 
by road to Antwerp, where he was splendidly leceived and 
lived m whatever society was most distinguished, including 
that of Erasmus of Rotterdam. Many portrait drawings of 
persons who sat to Mm in these days are preserved. 
Besides going to Aachen for the coronation, he made 
excursions down the Rhine from Cologne to Nimeguen, and 
back overland by Herzogenbusch, to Brussels , to Bruges 
and Ghent, and to Zealand with the object of seeing a 
natural curiosity, a whale reported ashore. The vivid 
account of tMs last expedition given in his diary contrasts 
with the usual dry entries of mterviews and disbursements 
A still more strikmg contrast is the passionate outburst of 
sympathy and indignation with which, m the same diary, 
he comments on the supposed kidnapping of Luther by 
foul play on Ms return from the Diet of Worms. With- 
out being one of those who in his city took an avowed 
part agamst the old ecclesiastical system, and probably 
without seeing clearly wMther the religious ferment of the 
tune was tending— without, that is, bemg properly speak- 
ing a Reformer — Durer in Ms art and aU Ms thoughts was 
the incarnation of those qualities of the Teutonic character 
and the Teutomc conscience wMch resulted in the Reforma- 
tion, and personally, with the fathers of the Reformation 
he lived in the warmest sympathy. 

On the 12th of July 1521 Durer reached home again. 
The remaining seven years of Ms life were occupied chiefly 
with the preparation of the scientific writings of which we 
have alrei^y spoken , with engraving on copper, in a style 
of consummate care and power, several portraits of his 
friends, among them the elector Frederick, Pirkheimer, 
Erasmus, and Melanchthon ; and with the execution of 
those two paintmgs by wMch, perhaps, his powers in this 
Mghest branch of Ms art aie best known, the figures of St 
Paul with )StMark and St John with Peter. These are now 
m the Munich gallery, and exMbit at their greatest Diirer’s 
earnest and pi egnant conception of character, with a majesty 
mthe types and a grandeur in the gesture and drapery 
which in his earher career he had never yet attained. Each 
apostle or evangelist represents a “ temperament,” — John 
the melancholic, Peter the phlegmatic, Paul the sanguine, 
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and Hark the chole’ic ; and it is characteristic of Durer’s 
thought that Peter is put in the background, studying off 
a hook held open by John, the favourite evangelist of the 
Reformation and of Luther; in this repiesentation of 
John some have recognized the features of Melanchthouj 
its likeness to the poet Schiller is a coincidence much more 
obvious. These various classes of •work were carried on 
in the face of failing health. In the canals of the Low 
Countries Dmer had caught a fever, of which he never 
shook off the effects. The evidence of this we have in 
his own written words, as well as in a sketch which he 
drew to indicate to some doctor with whom he was m 
correspondence the seat of his suffering; and again, in 
the record of his physical aspect — the shoulders already 
somewhat bent, the features somewhat gaunt, the old pride 
of the abundant locks shorn away — ^wMch is preserved m 
a portrait engraved on wood just after his death, from a 
drawing made no doubt not long pre-viously. That death 
came suddenly, so suddenly that there was no time to call 
his dearest friends to his bedside, on the night of the 6th 
of April 1628. Durer was huned in the vault belonging 
to his -wife’s family, but since disturbed, in the huiyiag- 
ground of St John at Nuremberg. He left a name that 
■wiU be honoured by the latest posterity, and a place that 
nothing could fill in the affections of his noblest contem- 
poraries This is the grave and feeling Requiescct of Luther, 
in a letter •written to their common friend, Eoban Hesse : — 
“ As for Durer, assuredly affection bids us mourn for one 
who was the best of men, yet you may well hold him happy 
that he has made so good an end, and that Christ has taken 
him from the midst of this time of troubles, and from yet 
greater troubles in store, lest he, that deserved to behold 
nothing but the best, should he compelled to behold the 
worst. Therefore may he rest iu peace -with his fathers : 
Amen.” 

The principal extant paintings of Durer, with the places -where 
they are to be found, have been mentioned above. Of his draw- 
ings, by far the nehest collection is in the Albertina Palace at 
Yienna ; the next richest is probably that of the British Museum, 
•where a large volume, forming part of Lori Arundel’s collection, 
is preserved By the ac(jalsition of the Posonyi-Huilot collection, 
the Berlin Museum has now (1877) taken certainly the third place. 
The Lou-vre also possesses some good examples, and many others 
are dispersed in various public collections, as at Munich, Ham- 
burg, Biemen, Basel, Milan, and Horence, as well as lu private 
hands aU over Europe. 

The principal editions of Dnrer’s theoretical writings are these — 

Geometry Perspective — IPnderuxysung ierMessung mU 

dem ZircTcd UTtd Eiahtscheyt, in Linitn, Mnen mid ganzen Car- 
poren, Nuremberg, 1525. A Latm translation of the same, with 
a long title, Pans, "Weichel, 1532, and another ed. in 1555. 
Again in Latin, -with the title Institutwnum geometncarum libn 
quatuor, Amheim, 1605 

Fortieioation — Etliche UnderncM zur Befestigung der Schloss, 
JStccdt, und Flecken, Nuremberg, 1527, and other editions in 1530 
and 153S. A Latin -translation, with the title JDe nrJnbuSy areibns, 
castellisque muniendis ac condendis, Paris, Weichel, 1536, 

Humah Peoportiok. — Kwnn sind legnffen vim Bueher von 
mmsddichtr Broportwn, Huremberg, 1548. Latin translation . 
Be Symetna partium in redis foriMs humanorwn corporum libri 
in latinum coivoersi, de vcendate figurarum, die,, libri II, Hur- 
embeig, 1532. 

The private literary remains of Durer, his diary, letters, &c , 
were first published, partially in Von Muir’s Journal sur Kunst- 
geschicMe, Hurembei^ 1785-1787 ; afterwards, in Campe’s BeK- 
quien von A. Durer, STuremberg, 1827 , and again, carefully edited 
by Professor Montz Thausing, in the Qu&ll&Sehnftm flLr Kunst- 
gesckicMe und Kiinsttechnik, Vienna, 1872, 

The pnncipal remaining literature of the subject will be found 
in the following hooks and treatises, the elaborate monograph of Pro- 
fessor Thausmg bemg the latest, and by &r the fullest and most 
ingenious of them all: — ^Heudorfer, Johann, Schreib- nnd Rechen- 
meister zu Huruberg, Nachrickten vler KUnMlemund WerMeuien 
daselbsi, Nuremberg, 1647; republished in. the Vienna 
1875 ; Scheuxl, Chr , Vita. Antonii Kressen, 1516, reprinted in the 
collection of Pirkheimer’s works, Frankfort, 1610: Wimpheling; 
Epitome rerum Bermanicanmi, ch. 68, Strassbnig, 1565 ; Sandrart, 
Joachim von, Deutsche Academe, Nuremberg, 1675 , Doppehnayr, 
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Histontche Nachrichi ion dai Kurnlergischen Mathemahcis und 
Kunstlern, Nuremberg, 1730 , Von Muir, Clu. G., Jounial zur 
KumtgesckiclUe, aa above, Bart&ch, Adam, Le Icmtu-Giaicur, 
vnl. vii Vienna, 1808; Passavant, J, P , Le Pcintro-Giaicur, vol. 

Ill L-eipzig, 1842; Roth, J, F , Lclcn Albrecht Luce is, Leipzig, 

1791 , Heller, Das Lchcn und die Werke Albrecht Day ers, vol. n., 
Bamberg, 1827-1831; Yon Eye, Dr A, Leben und Werhen Al- 
brecht Durer' s, 2d ed , Noidlingen, 1869 , Haussinann, A , DuiC/’s 
Kupferstielie, Fuidirungcn, Eulzschnittc und Zeicliaumjcn, Han- 
over, 1861 ; Von Zahn, A. Durer's Eunsilchc, Leipzig, 1866 ; 

Allihn, Max., Durer-, Htudien, Leipzig, 1871 ; Nagler, G V., 

Albrcdit Durer und seme Kunst, Munich, 1827 , Eettbeig, R, von, 
Xurnberg's Kunstleben, Stuttgait, 1854 , Rettberg, E. von, Durer's 
Kupjerstichcund Hohschnitte, Munich, 1876 ; Heaton, Mrs Chailes, 

The History of the Life of Albrecht Durer of Kurembmg, London, 

1872; Scott, W. B., Albrecht Durer, his Life and Works, Lonion, 

1872, Thausing, Prof Montz, Durer, Geschichte semes Lebens und 
seiner Kunst, Le.pzig, 1876 ; W Schmidt m Dohme's Kunst und 
Kunstler dts Mittekdfei s und der Ncuzcit, Leipzig, 1877 ; CEuvres 
de Albert Durer repiodiat et public par Amaiul-Durand, fexfe par 
Geo] ges Diqdessis, Pans, 1877 (S.C ) 

D’UEFEY, Thomas, more geneially known by the 
familiar name of Tom d’Urfcy, an English satirist and song 
writer, was descended from a family of French Huguenot 
refugees, and was bom at Exeter. The year of his birth is 
imkno-wn. He was originally bred to the law, which he 
forsook for the more congenial employment of writing plays 
and songs His humour both m writing and in singing the 
latter procured him access to the highest circles, and made 
him a favourite even at court Addison in the Guardian 
(No. 67) relates that he remembeied more than once to 
have seen Charles 11. leanmg on Tom d’Urfey’s shoulder 
and humming over a song with him. He was a strong Tory 
and Protestant, and it is said that his songs had consider- 
able influence in strengthening the cause of his party. His 
dramatic pieces, numbering upwards of thirty, were well 
received, but were so licentious that none of them kept the 
stage after the dissolute period for which they were written. 
D’Urfey, by imprudence and extravagance, became poor as 
he grew old ; and havmg prevailed on the managers of the 
playhouse to act his comedy of the Flotiing Sisters for his 
benefit, Addison wrote the above mentioned paper in the 
Guardian, with another (No. 82) giving a humorous account 
of his eccentricities, in order to procure him a full house. 

He died at an advanced age in 1723. His songs, pub- 
lished in 6 vols., under the title of PHls to Purge Melan- 
choly, were reprinted in fac-simile in 1872. 

DURHAM, County Palatine of, one of the northern Plate v. 
shires of England. The county is triangular inform, its eastern 
limit or base bemg a coast-line exposed to the German Ocean. 

It is separated fiom Northumberland chiefly by the Tyne 
and its tributaiy the Derwent, and from Yorkshire by the 
Tees. Towards its western extremity it joins Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. Its greatest length is 45 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 36 miles, and it contains an area of 1012 
square miles, or 647,592 acres It is divided into four 
wards, — Chester and Easington in the north, and Darlington 
and Stockton in the south. There were formerly three 
outlymg portions of the county, shown in old maps, and 
known as North Durham (including Norhamshire and 
Xsla n dahir fl), Bedlingtonshire, and Oayke. These were 
attached to -fhe county as ha-ving formed parcels of the 
audent “ patrimony of St Cuthbert,” of which the land 
between T^e and Tees was the chief portion. 

Physical Features. — The western angle of the county 
is occupied by spurs of the Pennine chain, and hence is 
mountainous, with black, naked, and barren regions, from 
which issue numerous streams flowing to the s^ The 
elevations vary from 1000 to 2196 feet. There are some 
beautiful and fertile valleys in the eastern and central parts, 
pleasantly varied with hfll and dale, and alternately appro- 
priated to com and pasture. Extensive -tracts, principally 
m the western part of the coun%, are waste, but rich in 
minerals. In Hie southern districts the area of cultivation 
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lias been considerably increased witiiin the last few ^ years. 
The ancient common fields belonging to the toivniships are 
now mostly inclosed. Draining ha\-ing been carried on to 
a great extent ; there is Terj’ little marshy ground left. 
Near the river Tees, and in some places bordering on the 
other rivers, the soil is loam or a rich clay. At a farther 
distance from these rivers it is of an inferior quahty, vdth 
patches of gravel interspersed. The hills between the sea 
and an imaginary line from Eamard Castle on the Tees to 
Alansford on the Derwent, are covered with a dry loam, the 
fertility of which varies with its depth. Trom this line 
westward the summits as well as the sides of the hills are 
in great part moorish wastes. 

At the distance of about three miles from Darlin^on, at 
Oxenhall, are cavities in the earth, called “ Hell Kettles ” 
There are similar natural pita in the neighbourhood of 
Eipon, and elsewhere The diameter of the largest is not 
less than 114 feet, and that of the least 75, About five 
miles from Hartlepool is one of the most singular clusters 
of rocks in the north of England, called “ Black Halls," 
formed by the force and constant action of the waves, which 
have separated enormous masses of the magnesian limestone, 
washing some entirely away, hut leaving others standing, 
like vast towers. In some places the rock is perforated so 
as to form curious arches. 

The only considerable river, heside those just mentioned, 
is the Wear, which rises in the vrestern hills and flows past 
Durham to join the sea at Bishop-TTearmouth and Monk- 
"Wearmouth, which places unite with Sunderland to form 
one great town. The Team, which gives its name to the 
Team Yalley Kailway, is a mere ri\’ul6t. 

Trees are chiefly confined to the parks and seats of 
the nobility and gentry ; but many plantations have been 
mads of late years. The banks of the rivers and broofe, 
particularly in. the vicinity of Durham, are fringed with 
wood of long growth and much value, and the deep wooded 
dents or ravines which open on to the sea-coast, each 
having a small stream at the bottom, are very characteristic. 
Castle Eden dene is about four miles in length, and famous 
for its beautiful trees and wild flowers. 

Minerals . — The western hills are composed of carbonifer- 
ous limestone, succeeded eastward by millstone gnt, coal- 
measures, magnesian limestone, and new red sandstone. 
The south-east portion of the limestone is covered with sand, 
resulting from disintegration of the coal-measures and often 
showing black beds of coal-detntus. The moimtain line- 
stone contains productive veins of lead ore, which are 
extensively worked, also zinc ore The beds of coal in the 
coal-measures are from 5 to 6 feet thick, and have long 
been source of enormous wealth The mines are among 
the most extensive and productive in the kingdom. At 
Sunderland the coal trade furnishes employment for hundreds 
of vessels, independently of the “ keels ” or lighters which 
convey the coal from the termini of the railroads and 
tramways to the ships The seams now worked extend 
horizontally for many miles, and are from 20 to 100 
fathoms beneath the surface. Under almost every seam 
of coal is a bed of fire-clay, full of roots of primeval 
forest trees. The basaltic formation known as the “ Great 
Whin Sill" appears in Teesdale, and is also remark- 
able at Cockfield, A beautiful variety of the mountain 
limestone known as Frosterley marble, has for many 
centuries been quarried near Stanhope for decorative 
purposes, in Durham Cathedral and elsewhere taking the 
place of Purbeck marble, while in modem houses it is used 
chiefly for chimney-pieces. Ironstone is extensively worked 
in the neighbourhood of Swalwell and Winlaton. Some 
excellent quarries of slate for buildings have been opened m 
different parts of the county. The neighbourhood of 
Wolsinghm abounds in fine millstones The Newcastle 


grindstones are procured at Gateshead Fell; and firestone 
of high estimation, for building ovens, furnaces, and the hke, 
is obtained in various parts of Durham, and exported in 
considerable quantity. 

Towns. —Besides the city of Durham, the county includes 
seven ancient boroughs, viz., Hartlepool, Barnard Castle 
Bishop Auckland, Darlington, Sunderland, Stockton, and 
Gateshead. The large villages of Staindrop, Wolsingham 
Stanhope, and Sedgefield are “ market towns " The port 
of Stockton-upon-Tees is well situated for commerce 
Hartlepool, being on a promontory, nearly encompassed by 
the German Ocean, which forms a capacious bay to the 
south of the town is advantageously placed for maritime 
traffic ; Sunderland and South Shields are also well placed 
at the mouths of the Wear and Tyne 

No county m England presents a closer network of 
railways than Durham, The York, Newcastle, and Berwick 
trunk line enters the country south of Darlmgton, and 
contmues due north until at Gateshead it crosses the Tyne 
and enters Northumberland. From this a great many 
smaller hues diverge to the ports and mineral fields. 

Agriculture. — Improvements in agriculture have been 
pursued with considerable spirit and success. On some 
spots of gravelly soil, turmps and barley are grown in almost 
perpetual succession, a crop of clover being sometimes 
interposed. The manures are chiefly lune and the produce 
of the fold-yard ; and though abundance of sea-weed might 
be collected on the coast, as it was in mediaeval times, the 
farmers now make but little use of it. The farms are of 
moderate size, few of them exceeding 200 acres. The 
largest portion of each is arable, except towards the western 
esbremitiy of the county, where the whole is pasture. The 
farm houses are well situated and commodious ; and improve 
ments in fa rmin g and farming machinery keep pace with the 
age. The cattle of Durham have long been in great repute ; 
in point of form, weight, produce of milk, and quickness 
of fattening, there are none better. The cows yield from 25 
to 30 quarts of milk daily. The sheep also stand high in 
estimation, particularly the Tees-Water breed. The "Year- 
dale sheep are small, but their mutton is finely flavom-ed. 

The following figures, taken from the Agricultural Keturns 
for 1873 and 1876, show the acreage of the principal crops 
and the numbers of the live stock in the county in those 


years : — 


Com 

Crop*. 


Wieat. 


Oats 




Grass 

nndei 

lotation 


1873 .99,243 37,669 37,631 18,470 32,803 22,163 50,834 

1876 91,109 28,359 35,816 23,070 33,616 22,196 58,170 


Horses Cattle Sheep Pigs 

1873... .16,204 62,452 224,714 12,063 

1876 . 17,486 61,028 202,109 12,182 

According to the Owners of Land Keturn, Durham was 
divided in 1873 among 34,317 separate proprietors, of 
whom the large proportion of 91 per cent, owned less 
than 1 acre — the average of England and Wales being 71 
per cent. The gross rental of the land amounted to 
£2,889,152, or an average of £5, 11s. 2Jd. per acre — as 
compared with £3, Os 2d., the average of England and 
Wales. This unusual value per acre is bo be ascribed to the 
presence of minerals. The proprietors possessing more 
than 8000 acres were as follows : — duke of Cleveland, 
55,837 acres; Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 26,868; Yis- 
count Boyne, 16,310; earl of Durham, 14,664; marquis 
of Londonderry, 12,823; earl of Eldon, 11,841; John 
Bowes, 8313; dean and chapter of Durham, 8089. 

JTatural JSkstory . — ^Except in the moorlands of the west 
only a few scraps of the county have been left in their natural 
state , but these portions are of great interest to the student 
of natural history. The ballast-hiUs at Shields and 
Hartlepool are overgrown with aliens, many of which are 
elsewhere unknown in this country. Nearly fifty different 
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species have been found Cypripedium, Epipactis, Pyrola^ 
Ophrys, under the ye’svs of Castle Eden, are visited by 
butterflies found nowhere else m England, oaOreinahlandina^ 
PolyommaUis salmacis, and the little moth Acidalia 
Uomeraria. The most interesting birds left are the dotterel 
{Okuradrius monnellus), pied flycatcher [Musckapa luc- 
tiiosa), and crossbill {Looda ciirmrostra), which stiU breed 
occasionally in the west of the county. The siskin 
{Qkrysomit'>-is spinus) and black redstart {RuticUla tithys) 
have-reared their young near the city of Durham. The 
stockdove has within thelastfewyearsbecomenotunconomon. 
Bed grouse and black game are abundant in suitable 
localities, and one heronry still remains. But the shores of 
Durham are deserted by the sea fowl, which 200 years ago 
were so abundant by Tees and Tyne that, as an old writer 
says, “in tyme of breeding one can hardly sett his foote 
so warylye that he spoyle not many of theyr nestes.” The 
badger and the otter still linger in one or two nooks ; the 
last marten was killed in Weardale 30 years ago, and 
meantime the squirrel has become common. Stockton is 
almost the last retreat in England of the native black rat. 
Of the former abundance of deer, wild ox, and boar every 
peat bog testifies by its remains ; the boar appears to have 
existed in the reign of Henry TTCL, and records of red 
deer in the county may be traced down to the middle of 
the last century. 

Antiquities of pre-Boman date, whether implements of 
stone or bronze, or sepulchral remains, are scarcely found 
except in the valley of the Wear. A very remarkable dis- 
covery was made some years ago at Heathery Bum Cave, 
near Stanhope, where, under a coating of stalagmite, were 
preserved a great many bronze weapons and other objects, 
including almost every article which appears to have been 
known in Britain at that remote period. One mile north of 
Eggleston are some remains of an ancient structure called 
the Standing Stones, This originally consisted of a caim 
in the centre, surrounded by a trench, and that agam 
encompassed by a circular arrangement of rough stones, 
many of which have been removed and broken to repair 
the roada Near a brook, at a small distance, is a large 
barrow, crossed from east to west by a row of stones. 
There are frequent references to “ Standing Ston^” now 
gone in old charters, where they are refeired to as marking 
boundaries. The principal Boman remains are connected 
with the ancient Watling Street, which entered the county 
by crossing the Tees at Kerse-bridge, and left it on crossing 
the Derwent just north of Ebchester, The boundaries of 
the four stations of Pierse-hridge, Binchester, Lanchester, 
and Ebchester, on the hue of this road, may still be clearly 
discerned. At Lanchester there are considerable remains 
of masonry, and at Binchester the most perfect hypoeaust 
in the north of England. Chester-le-Street, as its name 
indicates, occupies the site, now obliterated, of a Boman 
station, on a subsidiary Boman road ; and there was a camp, 
still partly to he recognized, on. “ Maiden Castle Hill,” near 
the city of Durham. Many Homan altars and sculptured 
stones from Lanchester and elsewhere are preserved in the 
chapter library at Durham, Boman altars, corns, &&, 
have been found at Souhh Shields, as well as about the 
above-mentioned stations. To the Anglo-Saxon period 
are to be referred portions of the churches of Monk- 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, and numerous sculptured crosses, 
two of which axe in siiu at Aycliffe. The best remains 
of the Norman period are to be found in Durham 
Cathedral (the finest Norman huilding in England) and 
in the castle, also in some half-dozen parish churches. 
Of the Early English period are the eastern portion of the 
cathedral (see below), the fine churches of Darlington, 
Hartlepool, and St Andrew, Auckland, and portions of a 
few other churches. The Decorated and Pexpendicnlar 
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periods are very scantily represented, on account, as is 
supposed, of the incessant wars between England and 
Scotland in the 14th and 15 th centuries The principal 
monastic remains, beside those surrounding Durham 
Cathedral, are those of its subordinate house or “cell,” 
Pinchale Priory, situated in a lovely valley by the Wear. 
The most interesting castles are those of Durham, Baby, 
Brancepeth, and Barnard, There are ruins of castelets, 
or peel-towers, at Dalden, Ludworth, and Langley Dale. 
The hospitals of Sherbnm, Greatham, and Kepyer, founded 
by early bishops of Durham, retain but very few ancient 
features 

The principal noblemen’s seats are Baby Castle (duke of 
Cleveland), Lambton Castle (earl of Durham), Wynyard 
Castle (marquis of Londonderry), Bavensworth Castle (earl 
: of Bavensworth), Brancepeth Castle (Viscount Boyne), and 
Whitham Hall (Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart.) 

The county is divided for parhamentary purposes into 
two divisions (North and South Durham), each of which 
returns two members The northern division includes 20 
polling-places, and the southern 33. The population has 
^eatly increased within the last thirty years In 1851 the 
inhabitants numbered 390,997 ; in 1861, 508,666 ; and in 
1871, 685,089—353,117 males and 331,972 females. The 
increase between 1861 and 1871 amounts to 72^ per cent. 
The population is estimated at upwards of 850,000 in 
1877. 

History . — ^Before the arrival of the Romans the county formed part 
of the Bntish territory of the Bngantes, which comprised all between 
Tyne and Humber. Then it became part of the Roman province 
Maxima Caesariensis In Anglo-Saxon times it was included in 
Bemicia, m the kingdom of Horthumbna After the Norman 
Conquest it gradually acquired in one way or another that peculiar 
independence which was attached to “Counties Palatine.^’ The 
bishops of Durham were temporal princes as well as spiritual rulers, 
eiercismg most of the royal prerogatives, such as paramount pro- 
perty in all lands, and supreme jurisdiction both civil and military, 
as in making war, right of forfeiture, levying of taxes, &c. These 
privilege.s would be the more readily conceded to this county on 
account of its remoteness from the metropolis, and its jirozimity to 
the hostile kingdom of Scotland, m order that tbe inhabitants, 
having justice administered athome, might not be obhgedto go out of 
their county, and leave it open to an enemy’s incursions. For they 
pleaded pnvil^e not to pass over Tees or Tyne for military service, 
their special charge being, as was alleged, to keep and defend the 
sacred body of St Cuthbert, whence they were called “Haliwer 
folc ” (Holy war folk). By an Act passed in the 27th year of Henry 
VIII. a heavy blow was struck at the regal powers which the 
bishops of Durham had enjoyed, and at the death of Bishop Van 
Mildert m 1836, an Act was passed whereby all temporal junsdic- 
tions and privileges were declared t« be for ever removed from the 
bishopric, tip to that time the bishops opened the assizes in 
person, as being still at the head of the admimstration of justice, 
the judges sittmg by virtae of the bishop's wnt, Durham is now 
included m the province of Yoik, and in the north-eastern circuit 

The principal county histones are those hy Hutchinson and 
Surtees, the latter incomplete, hnt, so far as it goes, it is a noble 
work, one of the very best of that class ever pnbhshed, Murray’s 
handbooks to the county and to the cathedral, though occasionally 
maccurate, are full of inteiesting and valuable information, 

Durham City, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
of England, and the chief town, of the county of Durham, 
is situated on the Biver Wear (which is crossed there by 
four bridges), 14 miles S. of Newcastle aud 60 miles 
N.N.W. of York. Though there was a small Boman camp 
at Maiden Castle HOI, about a mile distant, Durham itself 
dates only from the end of the 10th century, when the monks 
of Lindisfarne rested there with the body of St Cuthbert, 
after waudering about with it almost all over the no^ of 
England. Soon afterwards a church was buOt hy Bishop 
EaJdhune, and the removal of the see from^ Lmdisfame 
thither, together with the growing fame of the incorruptible 
body of the saint, led to the rise of the city. The rocity 
peninsula on which Ealdhnne’s church was founded about 
80 feet above tbe river, was called Dunbolme (Hill Island), 

VIL — 71 
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whicli in N'orman times was softened to ‘‘ Dtixesnie,” whence 
“Durham." The castle was erected by William the Con- 
queror in 1072i across the neck of the pemnsula, so as to 
guard the church and monastery. In 1093 Ealdhune’s 



church was rebuilt by Bishop Canleph, who changed the 
Anglo-Saxon establishment of married priests mto a 
Benedictine abbey. 

The Gaihedral. — Carileph’s grand Norman church still 
forms the main part of the cathedral buildmgs; but 
numerous additions have been made from time to time, the 
chief of which are — the Galilee or western chapel, of the 
Transitional period, the eastern transept or “ Nme Altars” 
and the western towers (Early English), and the central 
tower (Perpendicular) Decorated and Perpendicular win- 
dows have, as is usual in old churches, been freely inserted. 
The interior presents the appearance, as Dr Johnson 
remarked, of “ rocky sohdity and of indeterminate dmation,” 
and combmes, we may add, absolutely perfect proportion 
in all its original parts with a harmonious magnificence of 
detail m its massive columns, arches, and stone groining 
It has recently been thoroughly cleaned, and supplied with 
much painted glass and very costly modern fittmgs, includ- 
ing a new organ bmlt on the largest scale and of fine tone 
Durham Cathedral, or “ The Abbey," as old-fashioned 
residents still call it, has long been celebrated and still 
maintains its reputation for its choral services, as being at 
least equal to any in England in point of musical execution. 
This glorious building has been admirably illustrated in 
Carter’s Plates, and in Billings’s Architectiire of DurTiam 
CathedfCLl. It is 507 feet in length, by 200 m extreme 
breadth, with a central tower 214 feet m height, and two ! 
smaller ones 138 feet high at the west end. The Galilee 
or western chapel was built by Bishop Pudsey between 1153 | 
and 1195, and contains the supposed remains of the Vener- 
able Bede. In the chapel of the Nine Altars are the 
remains of St Cuthbert, brought to light in 1827. The 
cathedral library, formerly the dormitory and refectories of 
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the abbey, contains a number of curious and interesting 
printed books, and MSS , and the portable altar, vestments, 
and other rehcs found in St Cuthbert’s grave. 

The see of Durham was long the richest bishopric in 
England. The total revenue 
of the dean and chapter during 
the seven years ending 1834 
amounted to .£36,937 a year. 

On the death of the mcum- 
bent in 1836, at the recom- 
mendation of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, the meome 
of the bishop was fixed at 
.£8000 per annum — the sur- 
plus revenues of the see be- 
ing reserved to form a fund 
for augmentmg the incomes Arms of JBisliopnc 
of the poorer bishops. 

Ca^le, d&c.— The castle of Durham consists of a polygonal 
keep, now reconstructed to form a very inconvenient set of 
coHege rooms j the great hall built by Bishop Hatfield, 
which in some respects exceeds any hall in the older univer- 
sities ; the Norman hall, now cut up into rooms : the old 
Norman crjipt chapel ; Bishop Tunstall’s chapel, at present 
in use , the Black Staircase, huilt by Bishop Cosin. ; and the 
IritfibftTi, the gate-house, and other offices. These are 
grouped round a court very irregular in plan, and not less 
picturesque in general effect. Durham Castle was the 
chief residence of the bishops of the Palatinate, but is now 
appropriated to the uses of the university, with the exception 
of the state apartments, which are partly reserved for the 
bishop and for Her Majesty’s judges of assize. The univer- 
sity was opened in 1833 ; an account of it will be found 
under UNrvEnsiTrns. Besides the cathedral, Durham has 
seven parish churches. There are also places of worship for 
Eoman Cathohcs, and for various denominations of Protes- 
tants. The grammar school attached to the cathedral was 
founded by Henry VIIL m 1541, and possesses eighteen 
“ king’s scholarships,’’ of the annual value of nearly £40 
each There are also several scholarships and exhibitions 
tenable at the universities. The original school-room is now 
used by the university of Durham ; the new buildings are 
beautifully situated to the west of the city, and are very 
handsome and commodious, includmg residences for the 
head and second masters, and a school infirmary. Durham 
possesses flourishing diocesan training colleges for school- 
masters and schoolmistresses ; and about four miles to the 
west of the city is the great Koman CathoUc College called 
St Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, the present representative of 
the old college at Douai. 

The civil corporation of Durham and Framwellgate con- 
sists of the mayor, six aider- 
men, and eighteen councillors, 
with a recorder, a chaplain, 
and town clerk, two elective 
auditors, and two elective 
assessors. On the passing of 
the Coiporation Act, 5 and 6 
Will. IV. c 76, the election 
of the eighteen councillors was 
vested in the citizens occupy- 
mg houses and paying poor 
and other rates The coun- 
cillors so elected have to Corporation Seal, 

choose the six aldermen, and the aldermen and councillors 
have the election of the mayor Pour charters (aU, except 
the third, preserved m the “Hutch” at the Guild Hall) 
have been granted to the city by different bishops of 
Durham-— the first by Hugh Pudsey, confirmed by Pope 
Alexander IH., 1179 or 1180; the second by Tobias 
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Matthew, confirmed by J amee I. ; the third by Nathaniel 
Lord Crew, 1684 (afterwards redelivered to the bishop, the 
corporation acting under the second charter); and the 
fourth by John I^erton, 1780. 

Durham can scarcely be said to have any staple trade or 
manufacture, though it possesses one carpet factory and one 
large mill for the preparation of “ Durham mustard.'* 
It IS now a very different place, socially, from what 
it was when there were twelve prebendaries with much 
larger incomes than the six canons now have, and when 
“The College” was a noted centre for dignified and liberal 
hospitahty. At that time, canonical residence was kept 
with much more strictness than it is at present, and the 
prebendary in residence entertained guests of all classes. 
Noblemen and gentlemen then resided in houses in Fram- 
wellgate and Elvet, now let out into tenements and serving 
as the squalid homes of the very poorest class. The 
Bailey and Old Elvet are, however, still chiefly occupied by 
the upper classes, and Western Hill is a new and rapidly 
increasmg suburb. The Palace Green is an open space 
having the cathedral on the south side, the castle, now 
TJuiversity College, on the north, the Exchequer Buildings, 
now the umversity hbrary, together with Bishop Cosin’s 
library, on the west, and the museum, alms-houses, and 
other offices on the east. The museum contains an almost 
complete collection of British birds. Six out of the seven 
parish churches are ancient, and possess features of interest. 
The high banks of the river on which the cathedral and 
castle stand are richly wooded, and traversed in all directions 
by well-kept paths, which afford ever-changing views of 
wood, water, rocks, bridges, the cathedral, the castle, pic- 
turesque old houses, and terraced gardens. 

In 1861 the municipal borough of Durham had withm 
its area of 880 acres 2007 mhabited houses, with a popu- 
lation of 14,088. In 1871, the number of inhabited houses 
was 2349, and the population comprised 6966 males and 
7450 females, or 1 4, 40 6 in all The parliamentary borough, 
which with an area of 967 acres had 14,833 inhabitants in 
1871, returns two members to Parliament. (j. t. f.) 

DUIIHAM, JoHisr Geoege Lambtojt, Fikst Eael of 
(1792-1840), bom at Lambton Castle, Durham, on the 
12th April 1792, was the eldest son of Wilham Henry 
Lambton, M.P. for the city of Durham, It is note- 
worthy that the family to which he belonged had held 
the Lambton estate in uninterrupted male succession from 
the 12th century Educated at Eton, he held for a short 
time a commission in a regiment of hussars. In 1813, 
soon after attaining his majonty, he was returned to 
Parhament as representative of his native county. He was 
an advanced Liberal from the beginning to the end of his 
pohtical career, and distinguished himself by his uncom- 
promising opposition to the reactionary measures of the 
Tory Government His political position was strengthened 
by his marriage in 1816 to the eldest daughter of Earl 
Grey. In 1819 he championed the rights of the people by 
his denunciation, in the House of Commons and at 
numerous public meetings, of the coercive measures proposed 
by the Government agamst the Chartists. In April 1821 
he proposed in the House a scheme of parliamentary reform 
which was in some points, notably in regard to the redis- 
tribution of seats, more thoroughgoing than that which was 
carried eleven years later. The delicate state of his health 
compelled him in 1826 to proceed to Naples, where he 
resided for about a year. He was a prominent supporter 
of the Canning administration of 1827, and of that of Lord 
Goderich by which it was succeeded. When the latter 
fell to pieces owing to its inherent weakness in January 
1828, Lambton’s services were acknowledged by Iiis elevsr 
tion to the peerage as Baron Durham. On the accession 
of Lord Grey to power in 1830 Lord Durham obtained the 
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office of lord privy seal He was one of a Cabinet com- 
mittee of four who were intrusted with the preparation of 
the Keform Bill, the others being Sii James Graham, Lord 
John Russell, and Lord Duncannon. It was understood at 
the time that his influence was exerted to make the mea.sure 
as liberal as possible, and in particular that he wished to 
introduce the ballot as one of its provisions In the 
debates on the hiU in the Lords he did not take the leading 
part that might naturally have been expected from the only 
peer who had been on the Cabinet committee for its 
preparation. This was owing partly to his own indifferent 
health and partly to gnef at the death of his eldest son, the 
Master Lambton of one of La-svrence’s most admired 
portraits Continued ill-health led him to resign office in 
March 1833, when he was raised to the dignity of Viscount 
Lambton and earl of Durham In the summer of the same 
year, however, he was able to undertake a special embassy 
to the court of St Petersbuig, the chief object of which 
was to secure lenient treatment for the insurgent Poles In 
this he was unsuccessful. "When the party that had 
carried reform began to be divided, Lord Durham was 
generally regarded as a likely leader of the more advanced 
section, and a strongly radical speech which he delivered 
at the celebrated Grey banquet at Edinburgh in 1 834 helped 
to strengthen his claims to the positiou It took the form 
of a reply to a previous speech of Lord Brougham, whose 
enmity Lord Durham thus provoked. In 1837 he accepted 
the post of ambassador at St Petersburg, which he occupied 
for about a year Meanwhile a very serious insurrection 
had broken out in Canada, and early in 1838 the Govern- 
ment found It necessary to suspend the colomal constitution 
and send out a new governor with special powers. Lord 
Durham was selected to undertake the difficult task, for 
which his extensive experience and his well-known advanced 
hberahsm were supposed specially to qualify him. Some- 
what hasty and irascible in his temperament, he unfor- 
tunately adopted measures which were beyond the powers 
conferred upon lum by the special Act of Parliament under 
which he had been appointed. These measures were dis- 
approved of by a vote of the House of Lords on the motion 
of Lord Brougham, who imported the bitterness of Ms 
earher quarrel with Lord Durham into the debate, and the 
Government were compelled to disallow the ordinances in 
which they were embodied Lord Durham was so deeply 
incensed at this that he took the extraordinary step of 
returning home without waiting for his recall, and the 
Government marked its disapproval of his conduct by 
directing that he should not receive the customary salute on 
landing in England. He defended his plan of administra- 
tion in au able and elaborate report addressed to the queen, 
and his policy was practically justified by being adopted by 
his successor. He had returned to England in shattered 
health, and he died at Cowes, in the Isle of "Wight, on the 
28th July 1840. 

DURIAN (Malay, duri, a thorn), the fruit of Diino 
dbethinus, a tree of the natural order Sterculiacece, which 
attains a height of 70 or 80 feet, has oblong, tapering 
leaves, round^ at the base, and yellowish-green flowers, 
and bears a general resemblance to the elm The durio is 
cultivated in Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and the Moluccas, 
and northwards as far as Mindanao in the Philippmes , 
also in the Malay Peninsula, in Tenasserim, on the Bay 
of Bengal, to 14'* N. lat , and in Siam to the 13tii and 
14th parallels. The fruit is spherical, and 6 to 8 inches in 
diameter, approaching the size of a large cocoa-nut ; it has 
a hard external husk or shell, and is completely armed with 
strong pyramidal tubercles, meeting one another at the 
base, and terminating in sharp thorny points ; these some- 
times inflict severe injuries on persons upon whom the fruit 
may chance to fall when ripe. On dividing the fruit at the 
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suturea of tlie carpels, ■wliere the spines arch a little, it is 
found to contain five oval cells, each filled ivith a cream- 
coloured, glutinous, smooth pulp, m 'which are imbedded from 
one to five seeds about the size of chestnuts. The pulp 
and the seeds, -which latter are eaten roasted, are the edible 
parts of the fruit. With regard to the taste of the pulp 
ilr Wallace remarks, rich butter-like custard, highly 
flavoured with almonds, gives the best idea of it, but 
intermingled with it come wafts of flavour that call to mind 
cream-cheese, onion-sauce, brown sherry, and other incon- 
gnuties, . . . it is neither acid, nor sweet, nor juicy, 
yet one feels the want of none of these qualities, for it is 
perfect as it is.” The fruit, especially when not fresh from 
the tree, has, notwithstanding, a most offensive smell, whi^ 
has been compared to that of rotten onions or of putrid 
animal matter. The Dyaks of the Sarawak river in Borneo 
esteem the durian above all other fruit, eat it unripe both 
cooked and raw, and salt the pulp for use as a relish with 
rice. 

Sec Linschoten, Lisco^rs of Voyages, bk. i , chap. 57, p 102, 
fol. Lond. 1598 ; Bickmore, Travels tnt}t£ East Indian, Archipelago, 
p. 91, 1863 ; Wallace, The Malay Archipelago, 3rd ed 1872 

DURKHEIM, a to'wn in the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
near the foot of the Hardt Mountain, and at the entrance 
of the valley of the Isenach, 15 miles north-west of Spire, 
on the railway between Monsheim and Keustadt. Besides 
being the seat of vanous administrative oflBces, it possesses 
three churches and a synagogue, a town-hall occupying the 
site of the castle of the princes of Lemingen-Hartenburg, 
an antiquarian and a scientific society, a public library, and 
a high school It is well known as a resort for invalids, 
who may either indulge in the grape-cure or have recourae 
to the salt-spnngs of PhilippslmlL in the neighbourhood, 
■which not only supply the bathmg establishment, but 
produce annually about 8000 cwt. of marketable salt. The 
inhabitants have a good trade in wine, and manufacture 
oil, tobacco, glass, and paper. 

As a dependency of the Benedictme abbey of Limburg, which 
which was built and endowed by Conrad II , Durkheim or Thurmg- 
heim came into the possession of the counts of Lemingen, who m 
the 13th centniy made it the seat of a fortress, and in the 14th 
inclosed it with wall and ditch In the three following centuries it 
had its full share of the military woissitudes of the Palatinate j but 
it was rebuilt after the Prench invasion of 1689, and greatly fostered 
by its counts in the beginning of next century. lu 1794 its new 
castle was sacked by the French, and. in 1849 xt was the scene or 
a contest between the Prussians and the insurrectionists The 
rums of the abbey of Lunhurg are still to be seen about a mile S.W 
of the town ; and in the neighbourhood rises the Kastamenherg, 
with the ancient mde stone fortification of the Heidenmaner or 
Heathen’s 17811 Population m 1871, 5572 

DUBLACH, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of Carlsruhe, i 
2J- miles by rail from the city of that name, with which it 
IS connected by a canal and an avenue of poplars It lies 
on the left bank of the Pfinz, at the foot of the vineyard- 
covered Thurmberg, which is crowned by a watch-tower; 
and it possesses a castle erected in 1565 and now used as 
barracks, an ancient Rathhaus, a church with an excellent 
organ, an upper Burgerschule, an orphan asylirm, and in the 
market-place a statne of the margrave Charles II. Its in- 
habitants manufacture tobacco, beer, vinegar, and chicory, 
and engage in agriculture and gardening. A chalybeate 
sprang is utiKzed at the bathing establishment of 
Amalienbad. 

Diu'lach was bestowed by the emperor Frederick on Hennann V 
of Zahringeu as an allodial possession, hut afterwards came into 
the hands of Rudolf of Hapsburg It was chosen as ins residence 
by the margrave Charles II , in 1585. and retained this distmction 
til the foundation of Carlsruhe in 1715, though it was almost 
destroyed by the French in 1688, In 1846 it was the seat of a 
congress of the hberal party of the Baden parhament ; and in 1849 
ft was the scene of an encomiter between the Prussians and the 
insurgents. Reichenhaeh the mechanician and Posselt the historian 
are naiaves of the town. 
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DUEEA, or luniAir Millet, Sorghum vulgare, is a 
species of grass of the tnbe Andropogoneoe. The terms 
durra and surrut are applied to the plant in Arabia ; in 
India It is known s&jawari (Hindustani), jowari (Bengali), 
cAoZwTtt (Tamil), and jonna (Telngu), and mthe West Indies 
as Negro or Guinea Corn. It is a strong grass, growing to 
a height of from 4 to 8 or even 16 feet; the leaves are 
sheathing, solitary, and about 2 inches broad and 2^ feet 
in length , the panicles are contracted, dense, and 
hermaphrodite ; and the seeds, which are inclosed in husks, 
and protected by awns, are round, hard, smooth, shining, 
brownish-red, and somewhat larger than mustard seeds 
The plant is cultivated in various parts of India and other 
countries of Asia, in the United States, and m the south of 
Europe, Its culms and leaves afford excellent fodder for 
cattle , and the grain, of which the yield in favourable 
situations is upwards of a hundredfold, is used for the same 
purposes as maize, rice, com, and other cereals. Albed 
species are S. hieolor, much valued in India as a forage- 
plant, and S. sccccharahtm, commonly called sorghum or 
Chinese sugar cane, which is extensively cultivated in 
China, North India, and Africa. The latter species is 
grown in America chiefly for the manufacture of molasses 
from its jmee, and in France as a source of alcohol. The 
total quantity of sorghum molasses made m the Umted 
States in 1870 has been estimated at 16,050,089 gallons. 

DUSSEK, JoHAira' Ludwig (1761-1812), pianist and 
composer, was bom at Czaslau, in Bohemia, on the 9th 
February 1761 His father, lohann Joseph Dussek, a 
musician of high reputation, was organist and choir-master 
in the collegiate church of Czaslau, and several other 
members of the family were distinguished as organists. 
He had thus the most favourable opportunity for the 
development of the musical talent which he displayed 
almost from infancy. Under the careful instruction of his 
father he made such rapid progress that he appeared in 
pubhc as a pianist at the age of six. A year or two later 
he was placed as a choir boy at the convent of Iglau, and 
he obtained his first instruction in counterpoint from 
Spenar, the choir-master. When his voice broke he 
entered on a course of general study, first at the Jesuits’ 
college, and then at the university of Prague, where he 
took his bachelor’s degree in philosophy. During his 
curriculum of two and a haK years he had paid unremitting 
attention to the practice and study of his art, and had 
received farther mstr action in composition from a 
Benedictine monk. In 1779 he was for a short time 
organist in the church of St Eombaut at Mechlin. At the 
close of this engagement he proceeded to Holland, where 
he attamed great distinction as a pianist, and was employed 
by the stadtholder as musical instructor to his family. 
While at the Hague he published his first works in the 
form of several sonatas and concertos for the piano. He 
had already composed at the age of thirteen a solemn mass 
and several small oratorios, which stdl exist in manusenpt. 
In IT 8 3 he visted Hamburg, and placed himself under the 
instruction of Emmanuel Bach. Though he believed him- 
self to have derived great benefit from this, it may be 
questioned whether his genius was not fettered rather than 
stimulated by the enthusiastic veneration with which he 
regarded his model From Hamburg he proceeded to 
Berlin, where his powers as a pianist met with their 
accustomed recognition. After spending two years in 
Lithuania in the service of Prince Radziwill, he went in. 
1786 to Paris, where he remained, with the exception of a 
short period spent at Milan, until the outbreak of the 
Revolution, enjoying the special patronage of Marie 
Antoinette and great popularity with the pnbhc. Towards 
the close of 1789 he removed to London, where three years 
later he married a daughter of Domimco Corri, who was 
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herself a clever harpist and pianist- In London he obtained 
his greatest success alike as composer, performer, and 
teacher. Unfortunately, however, he was tempted by the 
large sale of his numerous compositions to open a music- 
publishing warehouse in partnership with Montague Corri, 
a relative of his wife. The result was injurious to his 
fame and disastrous to his fortune. Writing solely for the 
sake of sale, he composed many pieces tlmt were quite 
unworthy of his genius ; and, as he was entirely destitute 
of business capacity, bankruptcy was inevitable. In 1800 
he was obliged to flee to Hamburg to escape the claims of 
his creditors. Some years later he was attached in the 
capacity of musician to the household of Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia, with whom he formed an intimate 
friendship. On the death of his patron in 1806 he passed 
into the service of Prince Ysenburg as court musician. In 
1809 he went to Paris to fill a similar situation in the 
household of Prince Talleyrand, which he held nntil his 
death in March 1812. Dussekhad an important influence 
on the development of pianoforte music. As a performer 
he was distinguished by the purity of his tone, the com- 
bined power and delicacy of his touch, and the facility of 
his execution. As a composer he possessed a distinct 
individuality of style, and, while much that he wrote has 
little value, his best wor!^ rank high among pianoforte 
classics. sonatas known as The Invocation, The 

Fareiuell, and The Sarmonic Elegy, though not equally 
sustained throughout, contain movements that have scarcely 
been surpassed for solemnity and beauty of idea. Two 
operas, which he composed during his residence in London, 
were failures. 

DtfSSELDO.RF, a town of Prussia, at the head of a 
government in the province of the lEhine, on the right 



Plan of Diisseldorf. 


1. Ursula CJaurcli. a. Totto HaU. 

2. (joremment BiUldmgs. 10. Elector WOhelm Statue. 

3. Court- Church. 11. Theatre. 

4. St Lamherfi Church. 12: Court of Jostles. 

6. S^ool of Art. 13. Gynmaslum. 

6. Mint. 14. Maxtmiliau Ghurch- 

7. Hauptirache. 15^ Garrisou Church. 

8. Old Castle. 16. Post Office. 

bank of the river, 25 miles below Cologne. It is divided 
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into four portions, — ^the Old Town, the Karlstadt, which 
dates from 1787 and is called after the electoral prince 
Charles Theodore, the New Town, which was in process 
of formation from 1690 to 1716, and the Friedrichsstadt, 
laid out within recent years. New streets are rapidly 
stretching out in aU directions, and the villages of 
Pempelfort, Bilk, and Derendorf are already almost in- 
corporated. Within the area of the town proper there are 
numerous open grounds and public squares, which prevent 
the regularity of its plan degenerating into monotony : 
Hie market-place, with the colossal bronze statute of the 
electoral prince Johann WUhelm, the parade, the AU^e 
Strasse, the King’s Alley, and the Bang’s Platz may be 
specially mentioned. Of the ten churches the most notice- 
able are — St Andrew’s, formerly the Jesuit or court church, 
with frescoes by Hiibuer, Deger, and Mucke, and the 
embalmed bodies of several of the electors ; St Lambert’s, 
with a tower 180 feet high, and containing monuments 
in honour of Duke William IV. and Yoetius; and 
Maximilian’s, with frescoes by Settegast and others. 
Besides the old ducal palace, laid in ruins by the French 
in 1794, but restored in 1846, the secular buildings 
comprise the former Jesuit college, now occupied by the 
administrative oflBices, a town-house dating from 1567, a 
penitentiary, a lunatic asylum, several hospitals and 
infirmaries, a theatre completed in 1875, a music hall, a 
gymnasium, and a polytechnical school. The town also 
possesses a library of 50,000 volumes, and is the seat of- a 
great number of commercial and intellectual associations ; 
but to nothing is it more indebted for its celebrity than to 
the Academy of Painting. This famous institution, 
originally founded by the electoral prince Charles Theodore 
in 1767, was reorganized by King Frederick William in 
1822, and has since attained a high degree of prosperity 
as a centre of artistic culture. From 1822 till 1826 it was 
under the direction of Cornelius, a native of .the town, 
from 1826 to 1859 under Schadow, and from 1859 to 1864 
under Bendemann. From Bendemann’s resignation it con- 
tinued in the hands of a body of curators till 1873, when 
Wiscelinus of Weimar was chosen director. The noble 
collection of paintings which formerly adorned the 
Diisseldorf gallery was removed to Munich in 1805, and 
has not since been restored ; but there is no lack of artistic 
treasures in the town. The academy possesses 14,000 
original drawings and sketches by the great masters, 24,000 
engravings, and 248 water-colour copies of Italian originals ; 
the municipal gallery contains valuable specimens of the 
local school j and the same is the case with the Schulte 
collection. The principal names are Cornelius, Lessing, 
Achenbach, Baur, Tidemann, and Knaus. An annna] 
exhibition is held under the auspices of the Art Union ; airi 
the members of the Artist’s Society, or Malkasten, as they 
are called, annually celebrate festivities and masquerades 
of a remarkable description. Not only is Diisseldorf 
situated in the greatest mauufactoring province of Prussia, 
but it is itself the seat of various important industries, — 
cotton and carpet weaving, iron-founding, wire-drawing, 
sugar-refining, brewing, distillation, and the making of 
pianos and carriages. The surrounding country is largely 
devoted to market-gardening, and the Diisseldorf mustard 
is in spedal repute. A very extensive trade is carried on 
both by river and by rail ; the port was dedared free in 
1829, and is consequently one of the mosti frequented on 
the Ehine. The Diisseldorf Steam-boat Company maintains 
regular communication with Mayence on the one hand and 
Rotterdam on the other. A litHe to the north of the town 
Res the village of Diissdthal, with Count Recke 
Vohnarstein’s establishment for homeless children in the 
former Trappist monastery; and in the suburban village 
fyi Pempelfort is the Jdge^hof, the: residence at one time of 
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Prince Frederick of Prussia, and afterwards of the prince 
of HohenzoUera Sigmaringen In 1780 the nnmber of 
luhahifcanfcs was about 8000 , by 1831 it was over 23,000. 
The census of 1861 gave 41,290 (of which 33/6 were 
military) j that of 1871, 69,348, 

Dusseldorf, as the form of the name— the Tillage on the Dussel 
— clearly indicates, iras long a place of small consideration In 
128S it ivas raised to the rank of a town by Count Adolt of Berg, 
from his successors it obtained various privileges, and in 1385 was 
chosen as their residence After it had suffered greatly m the 
Thirty Years’ War and the war of the Spanish succession, it recovered 
its prosperity under the patronage of the electoral prince John 
Williani of the Palatinate, who dwelt in the castle till the restoration 
of Heidelberg In 1794 the town was violently bombarded by the 
French , and after the peace of Luneville it was deprived of its forti- 
fications In 1805 it became the capital of the iNapoleonic duchy 
of Beig and in 1315 it passed with the duehy into Prussian posses- 
sion. Among its celebrities are George and Fnedrich Heinnch 
Jakobi, Schenk, Heme, Yamhagen, Cornelius, Camphaosen, and 
H. von Sybel. 

DTJTEKS, Louis (1730-1812), a French writer of 
some celebrity, was born at Tours, of Protestant parents, 
January 15, 1730 In his youth he devoted himself to 
poetry j and in. 1748 he composed a tragedy, entitled Tkt 
Return of Ulysses to Ithaca, which failed in Paris, hut was 
represented with great applause at Orleans The author, 
however, soon hecame sensible of the faults of his work, 
and abandoned a species of composition in w'hich he found 
he was not destined to excel He soon afterwards went to 
England with an introduction to Pitt, which he had received 
from a sister of the statesman His first residence in 
London was brief, hut he soon returned and obtained 
a situation as tutor in a private family The father of 
the pupil was a man of considerable literary and scientific 
attainments, who instructed him in those branches of 
knowledge in which he was deficient. In this manner he 
learnt Greek and mathematics, and studied the Oriental 
languages, and Italian and Spanish. Soon after the termi- 
nation of this engagement he was appointed chaplain and 
secretary to Mr Mackenzie, the English minister at the 
court of Turin, and left England in October 1758, In 
1760, when Mr Mackenzie returned to England, the 
secretary remained at Turin as charge d’affaires, until 1762, 
when he returned to England and attached himself to the 
family of Lord Bute, who, before retiring from office m 
1763, procured him a pension. He again went to Turin as 
charge d’affaires ; and during this second mission he under- 
took the task of collecting and publishing a complete edition 
of the works of Leibnitz (Geneva, 6 vols 1769) and wrote 
his work on the Discoveries of the Ancieovts On again 
returning to England he attached himself to the duke of 
Northumberland, w'ho procured him the living of Elsdon, 
in Northumberland. He accompanied the duke’s son, 
Lord Algernon Percy in his travels through France, Italy, 
Germany, and Holland ; and while at Pans he was chosen 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, in 1776 In 
the same year he was made a fellow of the Eoyal Society. 
In 1776 he returned to England, and soon afterwards 
accompanied Mr Mackenzie and his wife on a tour to 
Naples. On his return Dutens was invited by Lord Mount- 
stuart, who had been appointed envoy extraordinary, to ac- 
company him to Turin, and found himself for the third time 
charge d’affaires at that court, during a short absence of 
the envoy. From Turin be went to Florence, and thence 
to Rome. He was m Pans in 1783, and returned to 
London the following year. The revenue he derived from 
his living amounting to X800 per annum, together with a 
considerable legacy left him by Mr Mackenzie, and estimated 
at £15,000, enabled hun to pass the remainder of his life 
in affluence. He died at London, May 23, 1812. 

The principal works of Dutens were his BecTiercJtes sur Voriyine 
da Decouvertes attributes aux Modemes (1786, 2 vols 8vo) ; Aypid 
oAi, bmt /S'«7W (Loudon, 1777, 8to), directed m defence of Chnsti- 
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anity against the French philosophers, and published anonymously , 
Explication de quelques medailles de Peiiples, de ViUes, et dc Rois, 
Grecquts et Phtnieunv.es (1773, 4to) , Explication de quelques 
medailles du caUmt de Puane (1774, 4to) ; Troisieme Dissertation 
sur quelques medailles Grecques et Phenicunnes (1776, 4to) , Logique, 
m I'Art de raxsonner (1773, l‘2mo) , Dts pierres precieuses et des 
pierres fines, avec les moyens de Its connaMre et de les evaluer 
(1776, 12moi ; Wneraire des routes les plus fi equenties, ou Journal 
dlnn Voyage aux pnndpales Villes d' Europe (1775, 8vo), ,fre- 
onently repubhshed , Constd&raiions Thiologiques sur les moyens de 
reunir Unites les tglises Chretunnes (1798, 8vo) , CEuvres melees, 

. contammg his most important works published up to the date 
' (London, 1797, 4 vols 4to), L'Ami des Grangers quivoyagent en 
AngUterre (1789, Svo), Histone de et qiix s’est passi pour, le 
ritdblissement cCune rigenceen AngUterre, (1789, 8vo>, Eecherches 
sur le terns le plus rtcule de V usage des Vautes chez les aneiens 
(1795) , Memoires dun Voyageur gui se repose (Paris, 1736, 3 vols. 
8vo>. The first two volumes of the last named work contain the life 
of the author, written in a romantic style , the thud bears the title 
of Dutensiana, and is filled with remarks, anecdotes, and bon -mots. 
(See memoir of Dutens in the Gentleman’s Magazine foi 1812 ) 

DUTROCHET, EEtd: Joachim Henei (1776-1847), a 
French physiologist and natural philosopher, was born at 
(Jhateaude N^on, Poitou, November 14, 1776, and died 
at Pans. February 4, 1847. In 1799 he entered the 
military marine at Rochefort, which, however, he soon 
deserted to join the Vendean army In 1802 he began the 
study of medicine at Pans , and in 1808 he was made 
physician to Joseph Bonaparte, king of Spain. Appointed 
chief physician to the hospital at Burgos, he distinguished 
himself during the prevalence of typhus in that city. He 
returned in 1809 to France, where he devoted himself to 
the study of the natural sciences. The number of his 
scientific publications, which relate to a great variety of 
topics, IS very great. His Recherches sur V accroissemeni 
et la reprod^iction des v^g'etaux, published in the Memoires 
dn Muslim dSistoire naturelh for 1821, procured him in 
that year the French Academy’s prize for experimental 
physiology. In 1837 appeared Ms Memoires pour servir d 
rhistoire anatomique et physiol ogique des vegetaux etdes 
animaux, a collection of all his biological papers of any im- 
portance 

DIJVAL, Jules (1813-1870), a French economist, was 
bom at Rodez, in the department of Aveyron, received his 
early education at the college of St Qeniez d’()lt, passed as 
advocate at the age of twenty-three, and for eight years 
held an official position first at St Affrique and afterwards 
m Ms native town. On the pacification of Algeria he took 
an active part in the foundation of the Union Agncole 
d’Afnquej and in 1847 he established an agricultural 
colony in the plain of Siz. Obliged by ill health to 
abandon in 1860 the personal charge of the enterprise, he 
did not leave the coimtry, but in 1852 became editor of the 
Rcko d’Oran, and from 1858 to 1861 acted as member and 
secretary of the general council of the province of Oran, 
Removing to Paris m the latter year, he there devoted him- 
.lelf to the literary exposition of Ms views , and among 
numerous other enterprises founded and edited till Ms death 
the Rconomiste Frangais, a weekly periodical devoted to 
the treatment of all matters connected with colonization and 
social reform, wMch bore his favourite device of hbpe et 
harmonigue essov des forces. He was kiUed at Plessis-Rs- 
Tours in a railway accident on the 20th of September 
1870, while on his way to Ms native town. 

Besides a senes of coutiabutioBS to the Journal des Dibats and 
the Eevue des Deux Mondes, he wrote Tableau de TAlgerie (1854), 
Les colonies et VAlg&nt au concours giniral et national d’ agriculture 
de Paris en 1860, Gheel ou une colome d’alitnis (1860), Ristcnre de 
I'erntgrahon europinne, asiatiqu6,et afncaineauXIX siiclel^l%62 , — 
probably his masterpiece, and the work by which he gamed the 
prize offered by the Academie des sciences morales in 1860), Les 
colonies et la poliiique coloniale de la France (1864), Des rapports 
mire la giographie et Viconomu politigues (1864), MMoire sur Ant. 
de Mont Ohretien, auteur du premier traiU d^iconomie politique 
(1868), Notre Pays (1869), Notre planite (1869). See Levasseur’a 
“Notice sur J. Duval” in Bulletin de la Soc. de Oiogr,, 1876. 
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DUVEEGIER DE HAUEAJSTNIE, Jejln- (1581-1643), 
abb^ of St Cyran, a celebrated French theologian, was bom 
at Bayonne in 1581. He studied theology at the university 
of Louvain, where he formed an intimate friendship with 
Jansen, who was his fellow student. After quitting 
Louvain he went to Paris, where his intimacy with Jansen 
contmued, and with him he pursued with great ardour the 
study of the fathers. Leaving Pans in 1611, they con- 
tinued the same studies at Bayonne, where Duvergier 
received the canonry of the cathedral. When Jansen left 
Bayonne, Duvergier returned again to Pans, and shortly 
after his arrival there his inflexible and ascetic character 
secured for him the esteem of the bishop of Poitiera, who 
gave him a canonry, and in 1620 made him abbd of St 
Cyran. He established in the monasteiy the order of St 
Benoit inaU its rigour; but his zeal for reform was so great 
that it awakened opposition, and he found it expedient to 
quit his diocese and return to Paris. Here he formed a 
connection with the influential Amauld family, and along 
with Angelique Amauld, directress of the convent of Port 
Royal, he completely reformed that institution. His rigor- 
ous asceticism acquiring for him great ascendency over 
feminiae minds, his fame and influence increased with great 
rapidity, and he soon began to number among Ms disciples 
members of the highest classes of society, and to have as 
his personal friends some of the chief digmtanes of church 
and state. Soon, however, his enemies came to be as 
numerous as his friends. His rigid and domineering dis- 
position began to alienate from him many of his disciples ; 
and, taking a leading part m the Jansenist controversy, he 
excited against himself the peculiar animosity of the Jesuits. 
At last Ms views came to be suspected by Eicheheu, and 
he was arrested and thrown into prison at Vincennes, 14th 
March 1638 Ho evidence could be obtamed from his 
papers sufficient to criminate him, but to limit Ms influence 
he was retained in durance at Vincennes — where, however, 
he was able to keep up intercourse with his penitents and 
disciples. On the death of Richelieu he regained his liberty, 
and resumed his religious duties and Ms war vrith the 
Jesuits with the same energy as before ; but he enjoyed 
only sir months of freedom, dying from a stroke of apoplexy, 
lOfch October 1643. 

DWARAKA, Dwahka, or Jioat, a town of British 
India, in Quzerat, near the extremity of the peninsula of 
Kattywar, in 32” 15' N. lat. and 69° 1' E. long. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall, has about 2000 permanent inhabitants, 
and trades in fibnlk. As the birthplace and residence of 
Krishna, it is the most sacred spot in this part of India, and 
its principal temple is visited annually by many thousand 
pilgrims. The approach from the sea is by a fine flight 
of stone steps, and the great pyramid rises to a height 
of 140 feet Dw^iak^ is of course frequently mentioned 
in the Mah4hTidrata. It was occupied hy the British in 
1816. 

DWARF (Saxon dvierg, dweorg, German, Zwerg), a term 
applied to men, animals, and plants that fail to reach even 
the mediocrity of growth natuml to their respective classes. 
It is also otherwise applied. In France, for instance, a 
yolkless egg is termed “un oeuf nain,’' or dwarf egg; and 
an imitation of fineEn^h doth is c^ed “nain Loudrin,” 
technically “ London dwarf.” 

The namis or pitmilo of the Romans might be a dwarf 
by nature or a person dwarfed by cruel art. lathe former 
case, Ms lack of height found compensation in increased 
strength, as exemplified in the line by Propertius, “Hanus et 
ipse suos breviter concretusin artus,” (kc.; in the latter, 
where gfowth had been early suppressed by the dealers 
who mauufactured monstrosities for fasMonable people in 
Rome, weakness bred contempt. The narvusy or, if he were 
more than usually diminutive, the nanium-y was exposed to 
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j apphcation of the proverb, “ nanus cum sis, cede,” 
equivaleut to “ little people must not be in our way > ” 

Various have been the recipes for dwarfing children from 
birth. The most effective, according to report, was anoint- 
ing the back bone with the grease of moles, bats, and 
dormice. It is also said that pups were dwarfed by 
frequently washing their feet and backbone ; the consequent 
drying and hardening of those parts Mndered, it was alleged, 
their extension. In England, the growth of boys mtended 
for riders m horse-races is kept down to some extent by 
tbe weakening process of “ sweating.” 

There is a familiar story of a partnersMp entered into 
between a dwarf and a giant. The dwarf had the intellect, 
the ^ant had the strength; the result of tMs limited 
liability was that the giant received all the blows, and the 
dwarf all the profits The partnersMp was consequently 
broken up A fact, of which we are reminded by this 
fiction, occurred m Austria m the 17th centuiy. To please 
the caprice of an empress, aR the giants and dwarfs m the 
empire were brought together to Vienna, and were lodged 
m one buildmg. The dwarfs were told they had nothing 
to fear from the giants ; but the latter were soon put in 
bodily fear of the dwarfs, who made the Me of their 
stupendous compamons unbearahle by teazing them, 
molestmg them, tripping them up, and unscrupulously 
robbmg them. The giants, with tears as big as pearls m 
their eyes, prayed the authorities to relieve them from the 
persecution of their tiny enemies, and the prayer was 
granted. At a later period, another German princess 
promoted marriages among dwarfs, but without succeedmg 
in the object she had m view. When Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague was in Germany, m the last century, she found 
that a dwarf was a necessary appendage to every noble 
family. At that time Enghsh ladies kept monkeys. The 
imperial dwarfs at the Viennese court were descnbed by 
Lady Maiy as “ as ugly as devils ” and “ bedaubed with 
diamonds.” They had succeeded the court fools, and exer- 
cised some part of the more ancient office. Absolute princes 
could not stoop to familiar discourse with mankind of less 
degree. Therefore did they hold dwarfs to be outside 
humanity, made intimate associates of them, and allowed 
them an unrestrained freedom of speech, by the exercise of 
wMch the dwarfs imparted to their mailers wholesome 
truths which on the bps of ordmaiy men would have been 
treason. One of the kmgs of Denmark is said to have 
made a prime-minister of Ms dwarf, in order to get at rough 
truths wMch a minister of ordinary stature would have 
been afraid to utter. 

It could not have been for this reason that Stanislas, ex- 
king of Poland and duke of Lorraiue, was so attached to 
his dwarf, Hicholas Ferry, otherwise Imown as “B^bd,” for 
this dwarf was weak in mind and body, Bdbd was one of 
three dwarf cMldren of peasant parents in the Vosges. He 
was 3 feet in height, and Ms fame has not died out at 
Haney and the department of the Meurthe. At Ms death 
in 1764 he was in his twenty-tMrd year ; and, among the 
fine phrases of wMch Ms epitaph is composed, the world is 
stall assured that B6hd was “ chdri du uouvel Antonin.” 

But Bdbd was not so remarkable a dwarf as Richehourg, 
who died in Paris in 1858, at the age of ninety. He was 
only 23 inches in height. In Ms cMldhood he was a servant 
(without especial duty) in the Orleans family. In later 
years, Richebourg was their pensioner. He is said to have 
been put to strange use in the Revolutionary period, — 
passing m and out of Paris as an infant in a nurse’s arms, 
but with despatches, dangerous to cany, in the little man’s 
baby wrappings t At present^ on the Continent, Russia 
and Turkey alone have a common sympathy for dwarfs. 
At the court of the sultan, ehould the dw^, besides being 
of elfish height, be deaf, dumb, and qualified to hold a place 
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among tiie official etmuchs, the poor creature is accounted 
as a priceless treasure. 

The early history of British dwarfs is less studded with 
■wonders than the record of dwarfs of the classical times 
Britam has nothing to compare with Philetas of Cos, the 
little tutor of Ptolemy Philadelphus .^Elian would have 
U3 believe that Philetas was so light as well as diminutive 
that he wore leaden weights in his pockets to prevent his 
being blown away. Nor does any British chronicle register 
such minute marvels as the couple of dwarfs possessed by 
Julia, the niece of jiugustus, namely, Coropas and Juha’s 
little handmaid Andromeda. The height of both was 2 
feet 4 inches. This, however, was little less than the 
stature of the Aztec dwarfs who were exhibited (and were 
publicly married) in London some twenty years ago. It is 
not that British annals or tradition can be said to be 
entirely silent on dwarfs as wonderful as iElian’s. The 
earliest, known by the now generic name of Tom Thumb,” 
presents himself to us in the ancient ballad which begins 
■with the record that “ In Arthur’s court Tom Thumb did 
live.” Antiquaries, on probably no better foundation, are 
content •with placing the proto-Thumb at the court of King 
Edgar. It is certain that such shrunken samples of 
humanity figured in great festivals, as we see their foreign 
brethren in some of the pictures of the Italian and Spanish 
masters. The first English dwarf of whom there is 
authentic history was presented to Queen Henrietta hy the 
duchess of Buckingham, as he stept out of a pie at a 
banquet. This -was Jeffery Hudson of Rutlandshire. He 
was bom in 1619, and was only 1^ feet high from his 
eighth year to his thirtieth, after •which he grew to the 
stature of 3 feet 9 inches, and never went beyond it. His 
life was not made up of court pleasures. He fought two 
duels, — one -with a turkey-cock, a battle recorded by 
Davenant, and a second with Mr Crofts, who came to the 
meeting ■with a squirt, but ■who in the more serious 
encounter which ensued was shot dead by little Hudson, 
who fired from horseback, the saddle putting Mm on a level 
■with his lofty hut unlucky antagonist. Twice was Jefifery 
made prisoner, — once by the Bunkirkers as he "was returning 
from Prance, ■wMther he had been on homely business for 
the queen ; the second time was when he fell into the hands 
of Barbary corsairs In each case his liberty was soon 
purchased. But Jeffery died in prison, nevertheless. He 
was accused of participation in the “Popish Plot,” and in 
1682 this dwarf died in the Gate House, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. 

Contemporary with Hudson were the two d-warfs of 
Henrietta Maria, Gihaon and Ms wife Anne. Hiey were 
married by the queen’s wish , and the two together measured 
only a couple of inches over 7 feet. They had nine 
children, five of whom, who lived, were of ordinary stature 
Edmund Waller celebrated the nuptials, Evelyn designated 
the husband as the “ compendium of a man,” and Lely 
painted them hand in hand. Gibson was miniature painter 
to (ffiarles I, and drafriug-master to the daughters of James 
U., the Princesses Mary and Anne, when they were children. 
This Cumberland pigmy, who began his career as a page, 
first in a “gentle,” next in the royal family, died in 1690, 
in Ms seventy-fifth year, and is buried in St Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. The last court dwarf in England was Coppernin, 
a lively little imp in the service of the Princess (Augusta) 
of Wales, the mother of George HI. The last dwarf 
retamer in a gentleman’s family was the one kept by Mr 
Beckford, the author of VatM and builder of FonthilL 
He was rather too big to be flung from one guest to another, 
as used to be done at after-dinner tables, when the wine 
had got the better of common sense. 

Of exhibited dwarfs in England, the most celebrated was 
the |*ole, Bonilwaski, whom fashion patronized in the last 


century and forgot in the present one. He was then a 
yard and 3 mcbes in height, and he had a sister shorter 
than himself by the head and shoulders. Borulwaaki was 
a handsome man, a wit, and something of a scholar. He 
travelled over all Europe ; and he — bom in the reign of 
George IL, 1739 — died in Ms well-earned retirement near 
Durlmm, in the reign of Victoria, 1837. Bonilwaski, 
buried in tbe above-named city, lies by the side of the 
FalstafSan Stephen Kemble. The companionship reminds 
one of that of the dwarf skeleton of Jonathan Wild by the 
side of that of the Irish Giant, at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London. 

In the year in which Borulwaski died, 1837, the line of 
publicly exhibited dwarfs was continued by the birth of 
the existing American pigmy, Charles Stratton, better 
known as “ General Tom Thumb ” In 1844 he appeared 
in England, where Ms grace, ■rivacity, and good humour 
made him popular, from the royal family to the general 
puhhc, before whom he acted at the Lyceum Theatre. 
He also made his appearance on the stage in Pans. After 
extensive travel in both hemispheres, he again visited 
England in 1857, but the dwarf man, despite many 
personal and mtellectnal qualities, was less attractive than 
the dwarf boy. In the year 1 863 the “ General ” married 
the very minute American lady, Lavinia Warren (bom in 
1842), with whom he has seen many lands, and they are now 
enjoying honourable retirement in their own. (j. do.) 

DWIGHT, Timothy (1762-1817), an eminent American 
divine, was bom at Northampton, Massachusetts, 14th 
May 1752 His father, though educated at Yale College, 
was a merchant, and Ms mother the third daughter of 
Jonathan Edwards. His mother began to instruct biTn 
almost as soon as he was able to speak, and it is said that 
he learned the alphabet at a single lesson, and before he 
was four years old was able to read the Bible. In 1765 
he entered Yale College, and received his B.A. degree in 
1769, shortly after which he went to take charge of a 
grammar school at Newhaven, where he remained t'wo 
years In September 1771 he was appomted tutor in Yale 
College, where he distinguished himself by the skin -with 
which he taught the higher mathematics. In the same 
year he began an epic poem entitled the Conquest of Canaan, 
which was pubhshed in 1785. He received his degree of 
M.A. in 1772, and afterwards pursued Ms studies with the 
view of adopting law as Ms profession, but, changing Ms 
mtention, was hcensed as a preac her ofj ^e gospel in 1777, 

and accepted the office of cljajjJi forces, wMch post 

he held for some time. In ,al charx^was ordained minister 
of Greenfield in Connecticut, tTCi.en he opened an academy 
wMch speedily acquired a very high reputation, and. 
attracted scholars from aU parts of the Union. He 
received the degree of D.D. from Princeton College in 
1785, and that of LL.D. from New Jersey in 1810. In 
1795 he was elected president of Yale College, and by his 
judicious management restored that institution to the high 
place from which it had fallen before his appointment. 
He died at PhiladelpMa on the 11th January 1817. Dr 
Dwight was the author of a considerable number of essays 
and sermons ; and Ms Theology Explained and Defended in 
a series of Sermons was published in 5 vols., with a life of 
the author, in 1818, Two additional volumes of sermons 
were published in 1827, and had an extensive circulation 
both in the United States and in England. 

DWINA, a name common to two important rivers of 
European Russia. 

(1.) The Northern* Dwiha, or Dvina Sievernaya, be- 
longs to the basin of the WMte Sea, and is formed by 
the junction of the Sukhonaand the Yuk, which, rising the 
former in the south-east and the latter in the south-west 
of the government of Vologda, meet in the neighbourhood 
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of Veliki Ustyug, at a height of 300 feet above the sea, 
in 60° 46^ hi. lat. and 46° 20^ E. long From its mouth, in 
the Gulf of Archangel, the distance to the confluence of the 
co-tributary streams is about 400 miles, and to the source 
of the Suidiona 750 nuies. The drainage area is estimated 
at from 140,000 to 145,000 square miles. Except at the 
rapids the current of the Dvrina is comparatively slow, as 
the average fall per mile is only 9 inches TiU its union 
with the Viuchegda, a river which exceeds it in volume, it 
flows for the most part in a single, weU-defined, and 
permanent channel; but below that point it often breaks 
up into several branches, and not unfrequently alters its 
course. In the neighbourhood of Archangel it divides into 
three distinct arms, which form a regular delta; but of 
these that of Berezoflf alone is navigable for seafaring 
vessels, and even it is crossed by a bar at the mouth with 
not more than 14|- or 15;| feet of water at full tide. Above 
the confluence of the Viuchegda the breadth is about 1750 
feet ; below that point it widens out to 3500 , and near 
Archangel it attains more than three times that measure 
The river affords a valuable means of inland navigation. 
From Vologda to Archangel the ordinary passage requires 
from 10 to 12 days, and the return journey from 6 to 8 
weeks. The channel is free from ice for about 174 days in 
the year. 

11. The SouTHEEN Dwika, or Dvina Zapadnaya, in 
German Diina^ belongs to the Baltic basin, and takes its 
rise in a small lake about 800 feet above the level of the 
sea, in the government of Tver, not far from the sources 
of the Volga and the Dnieper. In its whole course of 
about 600 miles it waters the seven governments of Tver, 
Pskoff, Vitebsk, Mogileff, Vilna, Curland, and Livonia; and 
it is calculated that it drains an area of about 65,000 
square miles. From Dunaburg to Riga, a distance of 204 
miles, there is altogether a fall of 295 feet, of which 105 are 
in the 46| miles from Jakobstadt to Friednchstadt. In 
the lower part of its course the river attains an ordinary 
depth of 30 feet, and an average breadth of 1400 feet; but 
during the spring flood it sometimes rises 14 feet above its 
usual level, and extends its waters for about a mile The 
inundation lasts at Riga from two to ten days. Near the 
mouth the river is usually free from ice 245 days in the 
year, and in the government of Vitebsk for 229. It is 
navigable from the confluence of the Mezha downwards, 
but the number of rapids and shallows greatly diminishes 
its value. No fewer than 62 of the former are counted 
below Jakobstadt, and among these are some of the most 
dangerous of alL The passage to Riga from Vehsh usually 
takes thirteen days, from Disna seven, from Dimaburg 
four, from Friedrichstadt one. Navigation can also be 
carried on by the following tributaries of the Dwina — ^the 
Toropa, the XJsviat, the Mezha and Obshei, the Kkspha, 
the Ulla, and the Bolder-aa. By Ptolemy and Marcian 
of Heraclea the river is mentioned as the Rhubon or 
Rhndon ; at a later date it is called the Khezin or Turunt, 
and till the present day has the name of Polot among the 
White Russians. The modern designation is said to be 
due to the Schleswig and Bremen saflois, who were struck 
by the sandstone hifls at the month of the river. 

DYCE, Alexander, (1798-1869), a distinguished 
dramatic editor and literary historian, was bom at Edin- 
burgh on the 30th June 1798, and, after receiving his 
early education at the High School of his native ciiy, 
became a student at Exeter College, Oxford, where he 
graduated as B. A. HAving adopted clerical profession, 
he officiated as curate at Lantegloss, in Cornwall, and subse- 
quently at Nayland, in Suffolk ; and, in 1827, he settled 
in Loudon. His first books were Select Tramlations from 
Quintals Smyrnceus, an edition of Collins, and Specimens of 
British Poetesses. He issued annotated editions of George 
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Peele, Robert Greene, J ohn Webster, Thomas Middleton, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher, with lives of the authors and 
much fllustrative matter. He completed an edition of 
Simley left unfinished by Gifford, and contnbuted biogra- 
phies of Shakespeare, Pope, Akenside, and Beattie to 
Pickering's Aldine Poets. He has also edited several of 
Bentley’s works, and Specimens of British Sonnets; and 
his carefully revised edition of John Skelton, which appeared 
in 1843, did much to revive interest in that trenchant 
satirist In 1857 his edition of Shakespeare was published 
by Moxon ; and the second edition, a great improvement 
on the old one, was issued by Chapman and Hall in 1866. 
Dyce’s interest in Shakespeare manifested itself further in 
such works as Remarks on Colltei^s and Knigh£s Editions 
of SJmlespeare, A Few Rotes on Shakespeare, and Strictures 
on ColliePs new Edition of Shakespeare. He was intimately 
connected with several literary societies, and undertook the 
publication of Kempe’s Fine Days' Wonder for the Camden 
Society ; and the old plays of Timon and Sir Thomas More 
were published by him for the Shakespeare Society. He 
was associated with Halliwell, Collier, and Wright as one 
of the founders of the Percy Society, which aims at publish- 
ing old English poetry. Dyce also issued Recollections oj 
the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers, which has been several 
times reprinted both in Britain and lu the United States. 
The editions of the dramatists akeady mentioned were 
re-issued with many improvements. Dyce died on the 1 5th 
May 1869. BQs reputation rests on his contributions to 
English literary biography, and on the untiring industry, 
abundant learning, and admirable critical acnuien displayed 
in his editions of the old English poets. His wide read- 
ing in Elizabethan literature enabled him to explain much 
that was formerly obscure in Shakespeare , while his soxmd 
judgment was a sure check to anything like extravagance 
in emendatiom His labours resulted m the best text of 
Shakespeare we possess. While preserving all that is 
valuable in former editions, Dyce has added much fresh 
matter. The Glossary, which consists of a large volume of 
500 pag^ is the most exhaustive that has appeared. Not 
only rare words are explained, hut common words when 
employed with an unusual meaning, phrases, proverbs, old 
customs, and difficult allusions. The book is, therefore, an 
important contribution to philology and to the history of 
the English language, as well as to the elucidation of the 
text. The mere number of words in Dyce’s Glossary 
shows a great advance in comprehensiveness. It is calcu- 
lated that the Globe Glossary has about 2000 words, 
and Staunton’s 2500, while Dyce’s has upwards of 5000. 
The meanings of the words, as used by the poet, are 
accurately given, and are illustrated by literary quotation 
and linguistic comment. Altogether Dyce’s Shakespeare is 
likely long to remain the standard edition of our En glisb 
dramatist. 

DYCE, Wuxi AM (1806-1864), a distinguished painter, 
was bom in Aberdeen, where his father, a fellow of the 
Royal Society, was a physician of some repute. He attended 
Maiischal College, took the degree of M.A at sixteen years 
of age, and was destined for one of the learned professions. 
Showing a turn for design instead, he studied in the school 
of the Royal Scottish Academy in Edinburgh, then as a 
probationer (not a full student) in the Royal Academy of 
London, and thence, in 1825, proceeded to Rome, where 
he spent nine months. He returned to Aberdeen in 1826, 
and painted several pictures ; one of thea;^ Bacchus nursed 
by the Nymphs of Nysa, was exhibited in 1827. In the 
autumn of that year he went hack to Italy, showing 6:om 
the first a strong B3mipathy with the earlier masters of the 
Florentine and allied schools. A Virgin and Child which 
he painted in Rome in 1=828 was much noticed by Overbeck 
and other foreign artists. In 1829 Dyce settled in 
VII — 73 
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Edinburgh, taking at once a good rank in Ms profession, 
and showing considerable versatility in subject-matter. 
Portrait-painting for some years occupied much of his time ; 
and he was particularly prized for likenesses of ladies and 
children. In February 1837 he was appointed master of 
the school of design of the Board of Mannfactnrea, 
Edinburgh. In the same year he published a pampMet on 
the mnnugement of schools of this description, which led 
to his transfer from Edinburgh, after eighteen months’ 
service there, to London, as superintendent and secretary 
of the then recently established school of design at Somerset 
House. Mr J. R. Herbert was head-master about the same 
time. Byce was sent by the Board of Trade to the 
Continent to examine the organization of foreign schools ; 
and 3 report which he eventually pnnted, 1840, led to a 
remodelling of the London establishment. In 1842 he was 
made a member of the council and inspector of provincial 
schools, a post which he resigned in 1844. In this latter 
year, being appointed professor of fine art in King’s College, 
London, he delivered a noticeable lecture, 57ie Theory of 
the Fine Arts. In 1835 he had been elected an associate 
of the Koyal Scottish Academy ; this honour he relinquished 
upon settling in London, and he was then made an honorary 
R.S.A. In 1844 he became an associate, in 1848 a fuE 
member, of the London Hojal Academy , he also was 
elected a member of the Academy of Arts in Philadelphia. 
He was active in the deliberations of the Royal Academy, 
and it is said that his tongue was the dread of the urbane 
President, Sir Charles Eastlake, for Dyce was keen in 
speech as in visage ; it was on his proposal that the class 
of retired Academicians was established. In January 1850 
Dyce married Jane, daughter of Mr James Brand, of 
Bedford Hffl, Surrey. He died of a cancerous disease in 
his house at Streatham on 14th February 1S64, leaving two 
soia and two daughters. 

Such is a brief outline of the honourable and prosparoua 
career of one of the most learned and accomplished of 
Bntish painters — one of the highest in aim, and most con- 
sistently self-respecting in workmanship. Has finest pro- 
ductions, the frescoes in the Queen’s Robing-room m the 
Houses of Parhament, may rightly be called great, and an 
honour to the count^ and time which produced them; 
these frescoes, and the water-glass paintings of Maclise in 
the same building, would find few rivals m contemporaiy 
Continental labours. Generally, however, there ia m Dyce’s 
work more of earnestness, right conception, and grave, 
sensitive, hut rather restricted powers of realization, than of 
authentic greatness. He has elevation, draughtsmanship, 
expression, and on occasion fine colour ; along with all 
these, a certain leaniog on precedent, and castigated semi- 
conventionalized type of form, and treatment, which bespeak 
rather the scholarly than the originating mind in art. The 
following are .among his principal or most interesting 
works (oil pictures, unless otherwise stated). 1829 : The 
Daughters of Jethro defended by Moses, Puck 1830: 
The Golden Age; the Infant Hercules strangling the 
Serpents (now in the National Gahery, Edinburgh) , Christ 
crowned with Thoms. 1835 : A Dead Christ (large lunette 
altar-piece), 1836 ; The Descent of Yenus, from Ben 
Jonson’s “ Triumph of Love , ” The Judgment of Solomon, 
prize cartoon in tempera for tapestry (National Gallery, 
Edinburgh). 1837 : Francesca da Eimmi (National 
GaUery, Edinburgh), 1838, and again 1846 : The 
Madonna and Child. 1839 ; Dunstan separating Edwy 
and Elgiva 1844 : Joash shooting the Arrow of Dehver- 
aace (the finest perhaps of the oil-paintings), 1850 : The 
Meeting of Jacob and Rachel 1861 , Eng Lear and the 
Fool in the Storm. 1855: Ohristabel. 1857: Titian’s 
first Essay in Colouring. 1859 : The Good Shepherd. 
1860: St John hrbgiug Home his Adopted Mother; 
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PegweU Bay (a coast scene of remarkably minute detail, 
showing the painter’s partial adhesion to the so-called 
‘^pre-Raphaelite ’ movement of that time). 1861 ; George 
Herbert at Bemertoa. Dyce executed some excellent 
cartoons for stained glass : — that for the chonstera’ window, 
Ely Cathedral, and that for a vast window at A^wick 
in memory of a duke of Northtunbeiland, the design of 
Paul rejected by the Jews, now at South Kemngston, 
belongs to the latter. In fresco-painting his first work 
appears to have been the Consecration of Archbishop 
Parker, painted in Lambeth Palace In one of the West- 
minster TTall competitions for the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament, he displayed two heads from this composi- 
tion , and It is related that the great German fresco-painter 
Cornelius, who had come over to England to give advice, 
with a prospect of himself taking the chief direction of the 
pictorial scheme, told the Prince Consort frankly that the 
English ought not to he asking for him, when they had 
such a painter of their own as Mr Dyce. The cartoon by 
Dyce of the Baptism of Ethelbeit was approved and com- 
missioned for the House of Lords, and is the first of the 
works done there, 1846, in fresco. In 1848 he began his 
great frescos in the Robing room— subjects from the legend 
of King Arthur, exhibiting chivalric virtue. The whole room 
was to'have been finished in eight years , but ni-healtb and 
other vexations trammelled the artist, and the series remains 
uncompleted. The largest picture figures Hospitality, the 
admission of Sir Tristram into the fellowship of the Round 
Table. Then follow — Religion, the Vision of Sir Galahad 
and his Companions; Generosity, Arthur unhorsed, and 
spared by the Victor , Courtesy, Sir Tristram harping to la 
Belle Yseult ; Mercy, Sir Gawaine’s Vow. The frescos of 
sacred subjects m AH Saints’ Church, Margaret Street, 
London ; of Comus, m the summer-house of Buckingham 
Palace; and of Heptane and Biitanma, at Osborne House, 
are also by this painter. 

Dyce was an elegant scholar in. more ways than one. In 
1828 he obtained the Blackwell prize at Aberdeen for an 
essay on animal magnetism In 1843—4 he published an 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer, with a dissertation 
on Gregorian music, and its adaptation to English words. 
He founded the Motetb Society, for revival of ancient 
chureh-music, was a fine organist, and composed a “non 
nobis ” which has appropriately been sung at Royal Academy 
banquets. His last considerable writing relating to his own 
art was published in 1853, The National Gallery its 
Formation and Management. (w M. E.) 

DYEING is the art of colouring in a permanent manner 
porous or absorbent substances by impregnating them with 
colouring bodies. Most vegetable and animal bodies are 
porous or absorbent, and can be dyed ; some minerals also, 
such as marble, can absorb liquid colourmg matters ; but 
the term dyeing is usually confined to the colouring of 
textile fibrous materials by penetration The superficial 
application of pigments to tissues by means of adhesive 
vehicles, such as oil or albumen, as m painting or in some 
kinds of calico-printing, is not considered as a case of 
dyeing, because the colouring bodies so applied do not 
penetrate the fibre, and are not intimately incorporated with 
it. The mere saturation of textile fibre with a solution of 
some coloured body and subsequent drying do not constitute 
a case of dyeing, unless the colour becomes in so far 
permanently attached to the fibre that it cannot be washed 
out again by the solvent employed or by common water. 
In the present article dyeing will he considered only with 
relation to the vegetable and animal fibrous substances 
which are commonly used ia clothing or furniture, — the 
less important arts of dyeing feathers, skins, ivory, wood, 
marble, &c., bemg left over for treatment under other 
headings. 
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Histoeicai, Sketch* 

That dyeing was practised in the most ancient times is 
abundantly proved by the frequent mention of dyed colours 
in the oldest extant writings ; that it was not a common art 
seems apparent from the uses to which coloured garments 
were devoted, and the distinction which they conferred 
upon the wearers. It is probable that such definite and 
bright colours as the “blue, and purple, and scarlet” 
mentioned several times in the book of Exodus, as well as 
the Tyrian purple so often referred to by Roman waters of 
the Augustan age, were so costly as not to be available for 
general and common use, Pliny is the only one of the 
older writers from whom we might have expected some 
account of the processes of dyeing employed at his time ; 
but, except a reference to two or three tinctorial substances, 
and a description of a process of obtaining several colours 
by one dyeing operation, which he saw practised inEgypt (see 
CALiGo-PErNTiTN'G, vol. iv* p. 684), there is nothing detailed 
in his writings ; — he in fact formally excuses himself from 
entering upon the subject as one not worthy of his atten- 
tion. The Tyrian purple is the only dye treated of at some 
length in Pliny and contemporaiy authors j its discovery 
and employment gave wealth and prosperity to Tyre and 
Sidon more than 1000 years b G In the days of the Roman 
conquests in the East it was reserved under penal statutes 
for imperial use; its production then declined, and 
eventually both the material and the art of using it were 
lost. Erom Pliny’s description, modern investigators were 
enabled to rediscover the shell-fish which yielded the dye, 
but the colours furnished by it were neither so bright nor 
so permanent as those obtainable from much less costly 
dyeing materials , and there is reason to conclude that the 
most brilliantly tinted garments of an Egyptian priest of 
Isis or Osiris, or the mantle of a Roman emperor, were poor 
and dull in hue compared with those within reach of a 
domestic servant of the present time. 

From many independent sources — Homer, Strabo, 
Herodotus, &c., — ^it is clearly shown that the manufacture 
of coloured tissues was carried on hy the Oriental nations. 
A knowledge of the art spread slowly westward, hut there 
are few records of its existence to be found from the time 
of Pliny to about the 13th century. It would appear that 
the Jews held the secret or the monopoly of the dyeing art 
during this long period* According to Mrs Merrifield, 
Benjamin of Tudela relates that when he visited Jerusalem 
between 1160 and 1173 he found only 200 Jews resident 
in that city, and these were all engaged in wool-dyeing, 
which trade was entirely in their hands. Beckmann shows 
that at the same epoch the art of dyeing in Italy was 
principally earned on by Israelites. It is in Siedy that we 
can first distinctly discern the practice of dyeing in Europe ; 
afterwards the Italians generally practised it ; and in the 
13th century dyers formed important guilds in Florence, 
Yenice, and other cities. It is not to be supposed that the 
art of dyeing was ever completely lost; the records of 
particular seats of the art only indicate that at such places ' 
some special excellence had been acquired which gave them 
a higher reputation, than was enjoyed by others The 
domestic records of aU modem nations speak of dyers and 
dyed cloths. Among the ancient laws of Ireland are some 
which lay down the number of colours that may be employed 
in the dress of various classes of society, the monarch alone 
being permitted to wear seven colours ; from which it may 
be inferred that if the Irish at a very early period were not 
dyers, they at least had variously dyed garments. Similar 
facts can be adduced of all countries that possess an early 
literature. 

From the perishable nature of textile substances and 
their comparatively small intrinsic value, very few ancient 
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examples of the dyer’s art have been preserved. We have, 
however, one account of a cloth containing dyed yam 
which may have been in the dyer’s hands in Egypt lOQO 
years before the Christian era , and we have still in good 
preservation ecclesiastical vestments containing dyed silks 
which are certainly 600 to 700 years old. The late Mr 
Thomson of Clitheroe examined numerous mummy cloths, 
some of which had a border of blue and fawn-colour made 
by coloured threads introduced mto the loom. The blue, 
upon examination, was proved to have been dyed with 
indigo , other specimens of mummy cloth of a reddish 
colour appeared to have been dyed with safflower, though 
this colouring matter could not be recognized with the same 
certainty as indigo Dr Rock, in his catalogue of the 
textile fabrics in the South Kensmgton Museum, attributes 
many of the church vestments there preserved to the 12th 
and 13th centuries, and in these can he seen silks of all 
the colours known to dyers np to the middle of the present 
century, which, though in most cases changed and faded, 
still present sufficient evidence that dyeing, upon this 
material at least, was successfully practised in the Middle 
Ages. It IS interesting further to note that in inventories 
of vestments of the 13th century the silks in the vestments 
are often designated by their colours, as in a chasuble at St 
Paul’s, London, 1295, which is set down as “purpureo 
aliquantulum sauguineo,” of a purple inchning to blood 
red. This, as Dr Rock says, is inteUigihle ; but other 
definitions are not, as “pannus Tarsici colons,” a Tarsus- 
coloured cloth; it can only be conjectured that it was a 
purple dyed at Tarsus, and something like the Tyrian 
purple ; sky-blue silk is named " indicus,” probably because 
it was dyed with indigo. 

The earliest account of the processes and materials used 
by dyers os to be found in a collection of manuscripts in the 
French National Library, No 6741, known as the manu- 
scripts of Jehan le Begne. These mostly refer to the art 
of painting and the making of artists’ colours and the modes 
of applying them, but some describe the preparation and 
use of dyea The most interesting of these manuscripts is 
by Jehan Alchenus (Le Begne was only the copier or com- 
piler), which from internal evidence cannot he dated later 
than the year 1410, and some parts of which refer to a 
penod at least thirty years earlier. Among the colouring 
matters and mordants there mentioned we find iron (the 
dust or mud from grindstones on which knives are ground) 
dissolved in vinegar and mked with alum, green copperas, 
and gaE nuts presenbed as a black colour ; and methods 
are given for the use of Brazil wood, htmus, indigo, in con- 
junction with lune and honey, verdigris, alkalies, oxide of 
tin, kermes, &c., much in the same way as those employed 
four centuries later hy dyers and calico-printers. There 
are also eleven receipts for preparing colours, for painting 
on cloth to imitate tapestry, — examples of which (iloi^es 
petntes) of the 15th century were exhibited in Paris in 
1876. Cunously enough, a certain Fleming named Theo- 
dore in 1410 brought these receipts to Alcherius from 
London, where they were in regular use. They are all 
rb p.Tmcal dyes, and seem to be the prototypes of the same 
class of colours employed long subsequently by calico- 
printers in England and other countries. 

The first printed account of dyeing processes was an 
Italian work. It is referred to under the title Manegola 
delP arte dei Tintori^ published at Yenice in 1429. The 
writer has never seen a copy of tms worlq nor does it 
appear that any exists in the chief hbranes of Europe ; an 
enlarged edition was published in 1610. In 1548 Rosetti 
wrote an account of dyeing, which was also published at 
Yenice. Copies of this are not very scarce; it is the 
only one of these early books which is actuahy known. 
1 The so-called Bolognese mauuscript translated in Merrifield’s 
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Ancient Practice of Painting, is preserved in the convent 
of St Salvatore at Bologna, and is said not to be of later 
date than the middle of the 15th century— that is, about 
100 years anterior to the date of Rosetti’s work. In this 
mannscnpt, in addition to the matenals enumerated by 
Alcherius, mention is made of iivoad and methods of making 
indigo from it ; of indigo imported from India, called 
}}agadon and hagadd; of sumach, gall nuts, and lac, of 
the hemes of buckthorn, similar to the Avignon or Persian 
berries, to be used for yellow ^ and of Brazil wood or vemno, 
sandal wood, and madder for red; and archil for purple 
The use of nitnc acid to give a yellow colour to silk, and of 
alum for preparing and mordanting that material, and the 
subsequent dyeing of it by Brazil wood, are also clearly 
pointed out. The receipt Ko 362 of this manuscript is of 
interest as showing that the Itahan dyers early possessed 
the method of dissolving indigo by means of the action of 
honey and q^nickhme upon it, and used the solution for the 
blue required in dyeing silk green. 

It is very clear, then, from these accounts, and from 
numerous existing samples of coloured stuffs, that dyeing 
was weE understood in Europe in the 15th century, and 
that the materials at the command of the dyer were 
sufficiently numerous and varied to enable Mm to produce 
all desired shades of colour. The improvements which took 
place in the dyeing art from this time until the conomence- 
ment of the present era of artificial colouring matters were 
no doubt important in detail, but not very striking in 
principle. 

The discovery of America was soon foEowed by the intro- 
duction of cochineal (see vol vi. p 97), but this did not 
enable the dyer to produce any new colours, since it differed 
from the ancient kermes, frequently called grana or grains, 
only in being ten or twelve times as rich in colouring 
matter. Logwood or Gampeachy was also an introduction 
from the New World, and greatly enlarged the power of 
the dyer, though, from the looseness of the colours it yielded, 
it brought his art into some disrepute, it was in many 
respects a new colouring matter, but eventuaUy settled 
down as the principal ingredient in the common black dye 
In mordants, the discovery in HoUand in the 17th century 
of the use of solutions of tin in acid, especially for the scarlet 
dye with cochineal, was one of the greatest utility. The 
gradual introduction of the acetates of aluminium aud iron 
to replace the ipspective sulphates was of more importance 
to calico-printing than dyeing proper. At the close of the 
last century Dr Bancroft discovered and introduced 
quercitron hark from America for dyeing yellows, and tMs, 
from its superior richness and less cost, displaced other 
materials used for that purpose Of the natural dyes intro- 
duced in the present century probably the most important 
is catechu. The discovery of the use of bichromate of 
potash as a mordant for woollen goods belongs to the latter 
half of this century, and has been of the Mghest benefit to 
the dyer. We shall nob speak in detail of a number of dye- 
stuffs used by dyera of the present day, which were probably 
unknown to their predecessors, because most of them are 
only varieties of what have been long employed. Such, for 
example, are valonia, dm-divi, and myrohalans, which 
have no properties different from galls or sumach, and the 
different red woods, wMch are merely varieties of the 
anciently known BrazE woods 
Artifdal Colouring Matters , — ^In the year 1858 com- 
menced the discovery and application of a series of artificial 
colouring matters, which have created a distinct era in the 
history of dyeing. Up to that date the colouring matters 
used in dyeing were either the spontaneous productions of 
nature or simple preparations of the same. An exception, 
however, must he made to tMs statement in respect of 
Praasian bine and the so-caEed sulphate of indigo, wMch 
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have been largely used as colours in dyeing since the middle 
of the last century, and are as truly products of art as any 
of the modern creations of chemistry. The purple of 
mniexide had only a bnef existence as a^dye. Mr Perkin 
was the first to practicaEy produce a dyeing material from 
aniline, the weU-known. mauve or purple shade so much in 
vogue for several years, for a history of wMch see vol. u. p. 
48 of the present work. Other discoveries rapidly followed, 
and in the course of a few years it may be said that a 
hundred patents were taken out for methods of making 
artificial colouring matters from aniline and its homologues ; 
these alkaloid bases, under the transforming hands of 
chemists, supplied the dyer with every shade and hue wMch 
could be desired. Up to 1869 the artificial colours were 
of one general farmly, and had many characters in common ; 
they were very briEiant, very easEy appEed on fibre of 
flm-mal origm (sEk and wool), required no mordant, and for 
the most part were very loose and unstable. Lnitating 
more or less closely the colours obtained on tissues from 
natural colouring matters, they had no simEanty of chemical 
composition, and were in every other respect fundamentahy 
different from them. In 1868 two German chemists, 
Graebe and Liebermaun, by means of a severe synthetical 
investigation, succeeded in transforming anthracene into 
alizarin, the latter being identical in chemical composition 
as weU as tinctorial properties with the colouring matter 
of madder, one of the most anciently known and most 
valuable of aU natural dye-stuffs (see vol. i. p. 577). 
This was the first instance in wMch chemistry had produced 
one of the old and weU-known colours of the dyer , in 
a short time after its discovery it was made practicaEy 
avaEahle for the trade, and has at this date (1877) almost 
entirely driven from, the market the native product, — 
accomplisMug a revolution wMch has no paraEel in the 
history of colouring matters, and wMch is one of the most 
signal triumphs of modern chemistry. Other natural 
colouring matters have since then been produced by art, 
such as indigo and arcMl, but from some difficulties in their 
manufacture they have not yet become commerciaUy avail' 
able. 

Mechanical Improveinents — In the art of dyeing, steam 
power has proved no less serviceable than in other 
important indnstnes. Its appEcations are not furtEer 
alluded to in this article, but in the article upon Cxiioo- 
PBrNimG (vol. iv. p. 684) some illustrations of modern 
; macMnery may be seen. 

I Genekai, Peinoiples oe Dyeing. 

Although many eminent chemists have worked and written 
upon the subject, there stiE remains much difference of 
opinion as to what actually takes place in dyeing operations. 
H^e foUowiag general account of the chief cases of dyeing 
wEl iEi:atrate the principal methods in use, and serve as an 
introduction to a description of actual processes practised 
in dye-houses. Afterwards, the attempts made to con- 
struct a general theory wEl be briefly considered. The 
simplest cases of dyemg are those in wMch only two 
substances are employed — the fibre to be dyed and the 
colouring matter — and where the process of dyeing consists 
in notMng more than leaving the two materials in contact 
for a certain time at a convenient temperature. Of natural 
colouring matters few can be practically used in tMs simple 
way without some previous chemical treatment. The arti- 
ficial colouring matters from auEine, however, Elustrate tMs 
kind of dyeing very weE To obtain the i^est shades of 
mauve, magenta, purple, and numerous other colours upon 
wool and sEk fibre the whole process consists in placing 
the material in a solution of the requisite colour and of 
sufficient quantity to give the desired shade; it absorbs the 
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colour, becoming dyed, while the solution is rendered nearly 
colourless. During the process the fibrous material is kept 
in a constant state of moYement, so that the dye solution 
shall hare equal access to all portions, the temperature 
employed and time allowed being regulated according to 
tbe necessities of the case. The colour absorbed by the 
fibre has entered into an intimate state of combination with 
it, since it cannot be washed out again; a true dyeing has 
taken place. Besides the aniline colours, the older artificial 
dyes — sulphindigotic acid, picric acid, and one or two 
others — ^have the same property of combining directly with 
wool and silk. 

There are other cases of dyeing closely resembling the 
foregoing, in which the resulting dyed stuff may be considered 
as bemg a binary compound of fibre and colouring matter, 
but in which the methods of application are less simpla 
These may be taken generally as consisting m the use of 
materials or processes whieh bring a previously insoluble 
colouring matter into a soluble state ; thus the pink colours 
of safflower are obtained by the action of an alkali; and 
the dyes yielded by arcMl, arnotto, and indigo are also the 
result of the action of solvents. It is possible that durmg 
the process of solution important internal changes may take 
place in the composition of the above dyes, but if so, they 
are only of a temporary nature, for there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the colouring matter attached to the fibre differs 
in chemical composition from that which is free. 

With regard to nearly all other colouring matters, the above 
simple processes are quite powerless to induce a permanent 
combination with the fibre. Let wool or silk be immersed 
at boiling temperature in decoctions of any of the best 
known natural dye-stuffs, such as cochineal, logwood, madder, 
quercitron bark, &:c , and then washed in w’ater, it will he 
found that the fibres are simply discoloured, or stamed of 
no defimte shade , they have taken up but a small portion 
of colour from the decoction, and no real dyeing has taken 
place. 

Use. of Mordants , — To obtain permanent dyes from the 
great majority of native colouring materials the intervention 
of another class of bodies entirely different from either 
fibrous or colouring matter is found necessary ; these bodies 
are called Tmrdants. The term mordant is found in Latin 
and Italian manuscripts of the 12 th and 13 th century, as 
the name of an adhesive composition by means of which 
gold leaf could be attached to wood, marble, or metal ; 
early dyers appropriated the word to designate a substance 
by means of which colounng matters could be made to 
adhere to fibre, and it has been retained in that sense in all 
modem treatises upon dyeing. 

The chief mordants used in dyeing are salts of aluminium, 
iron, tin, chromium, copper, and a few other metals. When 
a decoorion of a colouring matter, say logwood or cochineal, 
k heated with a small quantity of a properly chosen salt of 
one of these metals, it is found that the colouring principle 
loses its solubility, forms a combination with the metallic 
salt or its bases, and precipitates to the bottom of the solu- 
mon, leavingthe supernatant liquid nearly or quite colourlesa 
The precipitate is usually called the “ lake ” of the particular 
metal and colouring matter, which are probably in a state 
of chemical combination ; the lakes are insoluble in water, 
and are only split up again into their constitumits by the 
action of somewhat powerful chemical agents. 

Fibre cannot uso^y be dyed by means of ready formed 
lakes, for the reason that they are insoluble in water and 
not easily soluble in any menstruum which can be safely 
applied to such material ; they are themselves of too coarse 
and gross a nature to penetrate the fibre, and when applied 
to it rest for the most part on the surface, and are therefore 
easily removable by washing or mechanical fnetion. It 
is known, however, that for some colours in caJico-printing 
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lakes can be applied, but that is only in conjunction with 
acid salts and at a high temperature, by means of which a 
sort of solution is obtained while in contact with the fibre 
itself. The art of the dyer consists in so arranging these 
three elements — fibre, metallic salts, and colouring matter — 
that he may obtain the formation of the insoluble colon rerl 
lake in the body of the fibre itself, whereby either by the lake 
I being mechauicaUy retamed or chemically combined the fibre 
13 permanently coloured. 

Application of Mordants . — ^There are three principal 
ways in which the mordant and colouring matter can be 
put mto contact with the fibre, the developments and 
modifications of which constitute the whole art of dyeing 

1. By the first method, which is "by far the most common, the 
fi.brous matter is separately impregnated with the mordant, which 
IS hy vanous means decomposed, so as to deposit its base in 
an insoluble state upon or within the fibre, and afterwards the 
colounng matter is apphed. Take, for example, the case of dyeing 
a common black from logwood upon calico, which, has no affinity 
for the colounng matter of the logivood. The first process is to pass 
the calico through a hot aqueous solution of sulphate of iron, some- 
times mixed with acetate of iron, and to remove the excess by pass- 
ing the cloth through rollers ; the cloth, either previously dried or 
not, is then passed through a mixture of lime and water which has 
the effect of decomposing the iron salts and hberating oxide of iion 
A washing in water to remove the excess of hme or any loosely 
attached oxide of iron prepares the calico for coming into contact 
with the logwood The calico, which has now a buff colour, ow'ing to 
the attached mordant of oxide of iron, when placed m a hot decoction 
of logwood speedily acquires a dark hue and in about half an hour 
has become dyed of a dense black colour, and, when smoothed and 
finished, forms the common black calico of the shops. A variety 
of other cases might be adduced ; woollen cloth hoiled for some 
time in bichromate of potash solution acquires a certain amount 
of a salt of chiomium, which enables it to take a black colour from 
logwood, and other colours from other dye-stuffs. Woollen, boiled 
with salts of tin, is enabled to dye up a bnilant scarlet in decoction 
of cochineal ; boded with alum, it wdl take a great vanety of colours 
in vanous dye-stuffs The practice of calico-printing illustrates m 
a very foicihle manner the action of mordants , by the aid of 
apparatus described in the article upon that subject, portions of a 
piece of calico are impregnated with mordants, and these portions 
alone acquire colour from the dyemg solution, and thus designs or 
patterns are produ ced upon a white ground The most usual method 
of impK^gnating the fibrous mattei with mordant, consists in heat- 
ing it with the required metallic salts, and it will he seen hereafter 
that easily decomposed salts are those preferably used ; or substances 
such as chali^ alkab'es, or tartar are added to some more stable salt, 
such as alum, to induce the formation of comparatively unstable 
compounds, which, imder the influence of a hi^h temperature and 
contact with fibrous matter undergo decomposition, — the metallic 
oxide or some basic insoluble compound of it hecommg intimately 
combined with the fibre, which is then said to be mordanted 

2. A second method, less general than that above desenbed, is to 
apply the coloming matter before the mordant. It is lesorted to only 
with heavy goods which absorb a laige quantity of hquid, or with 
light colours upon other fabrics ; dyes produced m this ivay are super- 
ficial in their character, and not so permanent as those produced by 
the first method In dyeing hy that method it is in many cases cus- 
tomary to add a small quantity of mordant to the dye-bath when 
the process is quite or nearly finished., or to pass the dyed goods, 
as a final operation, through a diluted mordant. 

3 A third method is to apply the mordant and the coloming 
matter together to the fibrous substance. In common piece-dyeing 
in weak liquids this plan is seldom followed, on account of the ten- 
dency to form insoluble lakes m the solution, which, depositmg only 
on the external part of the fibres, give infenor results, alike as to sta- 
hflity of colour, depth of shade, and evenness or regularity of the dye. 
In calico printmg or in paddmg, this method is of extended apph- 
cation and tiie inconveniences expenenced in common dyeing are 
not peiecptible, owmg to the ^eater concentration of the moidant- 
ing salts and the use of thickening matter Lakes are vmy probably 
formed to some extent during the prepaiatiou of the mixtures, bn^ 
the combmation ta-Tnug place in the presence of a fluid made viscous 
with gum or starch, the insoluble lake is in an extremely fine state 
of division ; m such a mixture there is always present an acid or 
an acid salt, such as acetic acid, oxalic acid, tartanc acid, or alum, 
r.TiTnndA of tm, cream of tartar, or hinoxalate of potash These tend, 
in the first instance, to restrain the formation of a lake, and after- 
wards, when the fibre and the mixture of mordant and colouring 
matter are submitted to heat, as in the process of steaming or stovmg, 
facihtate the solution of any lake formed, which thus finds entrance 
into the fibrous matter, and there midergoes comhination with it, 
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ovnng to decompoaition of th-C mordanting salts, a true dyeing 
tabng place. 

Peacjtical Dyeihg Processes. 

By the foregoing preliminary observations the reader 
trill have been prepared to comprehend the ratiomile of 
the practical processes of dyeing- In order to give a fairly 
comprehensive account of these, it has been found con- 
venient to take the colours in the old arrangemeiit of 
simple and compound colours. Bed, blue, and yellow are 
supposed to be simple or primitive colours ; the methods 
of obtaining these being given, then follow the colours from 
mixtures of two of the elementary colours, as green from 
yeUow and blue, orange from red and yellow, and purple 
from red and blue The colours not included in the 
above, and in the dyer’s philosophy made by mixing the 
three elementary colours, red, blue, and yellow, in different 
proportions — namely, the browns, greys, and chocolates, | 
and black — ^will be conveniently treated of after those sup- 
posed to result from the mixture of two of the pmnaty j 
colours. 

This arrangement, though perfectly arbitrary, is both 
convenient and consistent as far as regards dyeing ; for | 
though modern discoveries in optics may show that pure j 
blue and yellow do not make green, and may ^ in other i 
respects disturb the older ideas concerning primitive and | 
secondary colours, yet the dyer has sufficient justification 
for retaining the old system, because he can show that his 
blue and yellow always make green, and that the proper 
mixture of the so-called simple colours produces a compound 
shade which can he calculated beforehand from the propor- 
tion of the respective colours employed. 

Red Colours. 

The most important of the red colours produced by 
dyemg are obtained from cochineal and from madder, the 
former being used for woollen and the latter for cotton 
goods. They are both old colours, and have arrived at 
their present excellence by slow degrees , they are deep and 
brilhaut, and, as far as regards permanency, hold the 
highest position among all dyed coloura The processes 
employed are instructive as illustrating the diversity of 
treatment required by different fibres and colouring 
matters. 

Bedupon wool from cochinial, — Let it be assumed that the shade 
of redrequired is fine scarlet, such as is worn by officers of the British 
army, and that the woollen cloth is of finest quality The cloth 
first requires purifying from all the adventitious substances which 
it has acquired in the process of manufacture, in order to prevent 
irregularity and unevenness in the shade of eolonr , this is done by 
methods described m the article Bluaohing. The only materials 
required to produce a fast scarlet upon wool are oxide of tin and 
the colouring matter of cochineal, but it requires much practical 
skill to bring them into contact properly After the cloth is 
cleaned, and while it is still wet from its last washing, it M mor- 
danted by boiling it in a solution of a salt of tin with or without 
cream of tartar The parts of the boilers not in actual contact 
with the fire are frequently consti acted of pure block tin, or at least 
all parts out of water should be of this metal, or else protected by 
wood, or the dyeing vessel should be made entirely of woodand heated 
by steam pipes ; for if the cloth containing the acid solution of tin 
comes m contact with a copper or brass surface it acquues a stain 
which afterwards dyes up an impure colour What takes place in 
the course of boiling is that eventually a certain portion of tm, 
probably in the state of stannic oxide, becomes fixed upon or within 
the fibres of the wool, and this in a perfectly uniform manner. The 
tin not in intimate conibmation with thevpool, or held merely by 
capillary attiaction, is washed off by water before the cloth is brought 
into contact with the colourmg matter 
The mordanted cloth is now brought into a boiler containmg 
finely ground cochineal difibsed through a sufficient quantity of 
water, to which it is usual to add some moie tm mordant and 
tartar ; the clotli is timied continually to prevent folds oi creases 
from interfering with the fiee access of the dye to all parts of it 
The contents of the boiler are heated to the boiling pomt, and m 
half an hour or so the liquid becomes nearly colourless, and the 
cloth is found dyed of a bright red. | 
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The above may suffice to furnish a general view of the procedure 
usually followed, and to illustrate the principles involved with 
regard to numerous other dyes besides cochmeal. To give the 
general reader a further idea of certain operations practised in the 
use of that coloui (aud the description applies more or less to 
others), the foUowing particulars may he noted. 

TAe tin mordant xised, for scarlet on wool — It is now 200 years 
since the discovery was made of the use of tm with cochineal for 
dyemg scarlet ; it might be thought that by this time the exact 
kind and quantity of tin solution to be used would have been settled ; 
there exists, however, the greatest diversity upon this point among 
practical dyers The two salts of tin met vith m commerce, de- 
signated by chemists stannous and stannic chlorides, have received 
vanous names from dyers Crystallized stannous chloride is 
generally known as “ tin ciystal the solution of the same as 
munate of tin A single muriate and a double muriate of tm are 
also distingmshed, the difference beingm the degree of concentration; 
but in some parts of the country double munate of tm is 
the name given to a solution of stannic chlonde, elsewhere called 
hiehlonde of tin, and a good deal of confusion is sometimes caused by 
the vanous uses of the trivial names of the solution of tin Expeii- 
enee teaches the dyer that there are scarcely two dye-works in the 
world m exactly the same condition with legard to eithei water and 
air, or apparatus, or quabty of matenals, and that the natme and 
qnantitiM of drugs, mordants, anddye-staffsused,andthe duration aud 
temperatures of the operations which secure admirable results in one 
place are altogether unsuitable m another. It is, however, clear 
that by far the greater part of the variations mtroduced by practical 
dyers are not really founded upon necessity Thus although the 
best colours can be obtamed by tbeuse of simple tin solutions manu- 
factured on the large scale, in nine cases out of ten the operative dyer 
of scarlet insists upon preparing his own solution, and pretends 
that he employs special methods aud preparations without which it 
would naver be fit to use , and hence a countless number of tin 
solutions are iu use. 

spirits . — The solution of tin used by dyers for the scarlet aud 
for many other colours upon wool, silks, and cotton, are commonly 
rflilpd spirits, or “tin spirits,” a name which is veiy old, and appears 
to have originated m the use of nitric and hydrocnlorio acids to dis- 
solve the tm, which aoidswere formerly, 'and are even at present, called 
spirits of nitre and spints of salts. One solution which is a favourite, 
from the ease with which its metal goes to the wool, is the so-called 
nitrate of tin (sometimes called “ howl spints,” from bemg prepared 
in an earthenware bowl) made by dissolving thin metallic tm in 
moderately strong nitric acid. This is an operation requirmg OTeat 
care and some experience to prevent the formation of insoTuhle 
metaatanmc acid; the tin is added by small portions and gradually, 
so that the acid does not become hot; the solution takes place q'liiel^", 
inodorous nitrous oxide is evolved, and ammonia is formed If the ‘ i 
be added too rapidly to the acid, red fumes of mtnc oxide are evolvi i, 
the liquid boils up, becomes thick from separation of metastannic 
acid, and is utterly useless as a mordant This so-called nitiate of 
tin IS a very unstable compound, decomposing spontaneously in a 
few days, so that it has to he prepared just as it is wanted, it is there- 
fore not an article of commerce. The other very numerous “tin 
spints” may be said to be solutions of tin m a mixture of nitric and 
hydrochloric acids , but the latter acid is sometimes replaced by the 
chlondeg of sodium and ammonium, the resulting mordant being 
essentially a stannic chloride mixed with stannous chloi ide Closely 
woven and loose woollen fabncs, such as yarn and flannel, require 
Afferent tin mordants, as some mordants are moie quickly decom- 
posed than others. The result of using an easily decomposable 
mordant such as the nitrate of tin upon ffiosely woven clotli would 
be the formation of a deposit upon the external fibres of the wool, 
the intenor of the cloth bemg unaffected. For such cloth, therefore, 
a tm spint which is only slowly decomposed, such as the munate 
alone or mixed with tartar, must be chosen, so as to allow of a 
tolerably thorough saturation of the cloth before the breaking up of 
the mordant dumig the boiling Here it may he observed that good, 
thick, and finely woven cloth which is dyed in the piece, that is, after 
weaving, is hardly ever completely dyed thiough , this can easily be 
shown by cutting thiough the cloth with a sharp knife, when the 
interior will he seen sometimes nearly white and generally much paler 
than the extenor ; hence the preference which is given to cloth made 
from yam dyed before weaving, the colours of which do not fade so 
readily as those of piece-dyed goods. Imperfection in the dyeing of 
the lattei can by care, howevei , be reduced to a mmimum, and in dark 
goods is baldly discernible 

Use. of tartar along with tin mordant . — The “ tartar ” of the dyer 
is a moie or less impure form of the cream of tartar of the shops, or 
the acid potassium tartrate of chemists It is in very general use 
for wool dyeing, and when employed with dye-stuffs plays the part of 
an acid, and could in fact be replaced by an acid ; m other cases, 
when used m mordanting, it no doubt acts as a salt, contributing to 
neutralize the strong mineral acids of the mordant, and rendering 
them moie ready to decompose in the piespnce of the cloth. In a 
paiticular receipt for dyemg scarlet the proportions of matenals are 
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as follows • — 20 lb of tin solution, containing about 20 ounces of 
metallic tin dissolved m nitric acid, with, the addition of a little 
common salt, are used to 100 Ib of woollen cloth Of the 20 Ba of 
mordant, 13 lb are taken and mixed with a solution in water of 8 Ib 
of crude tartar, and about 8 ounces of cochineal are added to enable 
the dyer to form a judgment of the progress of the mordantmg. 
The ingredients having been boiled for a couple of hours, the doth is 
rinsed in clean water and placed in another boDer, containing the 
residual 7 & of mordant and 6 lb of ground cochineal, which are 
sufficient to dye up a full scarlet colour ; but if tbe scarlet is 
required to be very bright, or what is called “fiery” coloured, a 
further quantity of tartar is added , this has the effect of somewhat 
reducing the depth of colour, and at the same time giving it a 
yellowish or orange hue, which for certain purposes is much desired 

Use of yellow in scarlet — It appears that Bancroft, who wrote 
about the end of the last century, was the first to suggest that the 
bright fiery scarlet, which the dyers found they could best obtain 
by using a large quantity of tartar, might be produced more cheaply 
by adding some yellow colouriug matter to the cochineal, or by first 
dyemg the cloth a hght yellow ; he tried the yellow from quercitron 
bark, and succeeded as far perhaps as was possible with that 
material- At any rate from his tune it has been customary for 
dyers who do not aim at the highest degree of excellence in the 
scarlet colour to use a punfied preparation of quercitron bark, 
commercially known as flavme, in conj unction with cochineal, other 
yellow colonnng matters, such as fustic and turmeric, are also used. 
An admixture of these substances cheapens the cost of the colour, 
which can be made nearly equal in appearance to that obtained 
with cochineal alone, but it does not stand wear so well, and is 
more readily stained by various influences. The best scarlets are 
still dyed exclusively with cochmeal. 

Scarlets on wool from lac-dy& — The colouring matter of lac-dye 
is in its chemical properties and composition very similar to, if not 
quite identical with that of cochine.al As it is imported into this 
country from India, it is, however, less pure than average qualities 
of cochmeal, and it is probably on account of its unpunties that 
the dyer cannot obtain quite so good results as the best cochineal 
colours, although if skilful he may approach them very closely 
Having been submitted to a prelimiuary treatment with acid to 
free it from alumina and other earthy matters used in its prepara- 
tion, it is then apphed exactly m the same way as cochineal It is 
extensively used for a second class scarlet, and is believed to be 
somewhat more dm able and stable even than cochmeal. The red 
cloth so much used for military dress is reputed to he prepared 
mainly with lac-dye. 

Crimson red on wool . — ^This colour is also dyed with cochmeal, 
but with a mordant of alum instead of tm It is a far less important 
colour than the scarlet, and compared with it is dull and flat ; it is, 
however, rich and durably and combines excellently with other 
colours. 

The mordanting of cloth by means of alum, an operatioii of capi- 
tal importance for a large senes of colours derived fiom all varieties 
of dye-stuffs, must now be noticed. 

Alumvng of wool — The method of mordanting with alum, 
generally called alnmmg, is practically a simple process, but tbe 
chemical principles involved have given rise to much debate 
amongst expenmenters. The aluming is usually performed by 
boilmg the wool for one or two hours m a solution of common alum 
mixed with tartar ; a certain portion of alnmma, or, it may be, of 
some compound of aluminium, becomes thus inrimately combmed 
with the wool, and forms a basis upon which a colour^ lake may 
be produced with solutions of colouring matters The chemical 
conditions are somewhat different here from those which obtain 
in the case of mordanting with tinj for the disposition of tin salts 
in dilute solutions to decompose even spontaneously is so manifest 
that it may readily be supposed that some action on the part of the 
wool takes place which mduces the formation of oxide of tin. 
The great apparent stability of alum caused the explanation of its 
action given by Thenard and Board to be for a long time accepted 
They held that it was absorbed whole or unchanged by wool, 
which retained it by some nndefined power, so that it could not 
be removed by cold water, and required to be heated twenty times 
with boiKng water to di^olve it out In the light of modem 
researches ttus explanation may be safely rejected as erroneous. 
What appears to be the true state of the ease was mainly brought 
out by experiments of Havrez, suggested by iffie celebrated Belcpan 
chemist Stas, and supported by further knowledge of the properties 
of alum discovered by Tichbourne and Naumann. In fact, alum, 
contrary to what was formerly thought, is particularly Imhle to 
decomposition, even when not in contact with fibrous matters which 
might possibly have an influence upon it, Naumann has shown 
that by simply heating a solution of alum, saturated in the cold to 
its boiling point, an insoluble basic compound is soon produce^ 
so that, after prolonged heating, as much as 25 per cent, of the 
alumma is precipitated, and the liqmd is found to have become 
acid Beyond this fact it is proved that wool when placed in a 
solution of alum, contauung pure sulphuric acid, has the properly 
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of absorbing more acid than alum ; this unequal absorption is attri- 
buted by Havrez to a kind of dialy=is, which, together with the ten- 
dency of the alum to decompose, sufficiently explains the deposihon 
of alumina upon the wool. The action of tartar m aluming, accord- 
ing to the same authority, is that of an acid salt, and its addition m- 
flnences the nature of the mordant deposited in the same way as if 
an excess of alnm were present, or as if other acid bodies, such as sul- 
phuric acid, oxalic acid, &e., were added The insoluble aluminous 
compound which separates from solution of alum on prolonged 
boding in a glass flask could not act as a mordant, being indifferent 
or passive to colonnng matters , when deposited on fibrous matter 
it does not adhere, but can be washed off, or when dry may be shaken 
off like dust ; this, therefore, is not the alumina mordant, nor do 
the researches of Havrez really point out what the alumina mordant 
13, though they are valuable aud suggestive as showing under what 
conditions either a basic or an acid aluminous deposit is formed. 
With the former, which is unfavourable for dyemg, a blue colour is 

E ven with logwood, and a purplish red with Brazil wood; with the 
tter, the wool dyes up a violet with logwood, and a purer red with 
Brazil wood The basic state of the aluming results, it is supposed, 
from the deposition of hj^drate of aluminium upon the wool, aud is 
caused by having too htHe alum or too much water, by boilmg for too 
long a tune, or by the use of salts which have a neutralizing action 
npon the alum. It is easily mduced, when the weight of wool is 
more than 15 times greater than, that of the alum. In other circum- 
stances the acid state results, in which the wool is said to fix first 
hydrate of alumina, aud also hydrated sulphuric acid from the sul- 
hate of alumina. These conclusions of Havrez cannot, however, 
e accepted as final or satisfactory; and there is still much to learn 
upon the prmciples of aluming and mordanting generally. 

The wool being successfully alumed acquires a enmson colour by 
dyeing m cochineal, but, as before stated, this shade is not of much 
value. 

The shades of red between scarlet and crimson reds proper, or 
cherry reds, are also dyed with tm mordant and cochineal in nearly 
the same way as the scarlet ; but m order to avoid a yellowish tone, 
the natural cochineal may be mixed with the manufactured or 
modified material known as ammoniacal cochineal. 

Amrnoniacal cochineal — This is made by treating ground cochi- 
neal with concentrated aqueous ammonia for several days , the 
colourmg matter undergoes important changes by this process, an 
amide is formed, and the effect upon the colouring matter is that 
tin mordants give with it no longer a scarlet, but rather a molet 
tone Ammoniacal cochineal is much used m fine dyeing for pinks ; 
and according to the proportion in which it is added to ordinary 
cochmeal, the normal scarlet shade is gradually brought over to 
the red and even to the crimson. 

FiriJc or rose colvwr upon wool — ^This shade is obtained from 
ammoniacal cochmeal, mordanting previously in a mixture of tin 
solution, alum, aud tartar ; the quantily of tin mordant used is 
small, the alum being the essential hasis. 

Other red colours upon wool. — The colours mentioned above 
from cochineal or its congener lac-dye ; there are several reds obtain- 
able from other colonnng matters, which, though less important, 
are still worthy of mention 

Madder red upon wool. — ^This colour is wanting in brightness, 
but it IS valuable for its stability, and has at times been largely 
used for common red military cloth As a basis for browns, 
chocolates, and other dark colours, it is very suitable when its com- 
paratively high cost is not an objection. To obtain madder red, 
the wool is boded for two hours with a mixture of alum, tartar/ and 
tm salt, — 3 Ib alum, 1 Q» tartar, and 4 ounces of the tin solution 
being taken for 10 Ib of cloth, after hoiling, the cloth is rinsed in 
water to remove uncombined mordant, and iien dyed with madder, 
or preferably its derivative garancin, with addition of a portion 
of tartar; the dyeing may be accomplished in an hour, the depth 
of colour varying with the amount of colouring matter used, 
Artifidai aikarun on woZ.— By employing artifical alizarin 
somewhat better shades of colour can be obtained, and even piuk 
colours of much sohdity produced. A process for ohtainmg a fast 
red on woollen yarn, &om alizarm, is as follows : — ^boil 10 Ih wool 
for an hour and a half with Ib sulphate of alumina and 4 Ib 
tartar , rinse in water, and then dye with 6 to 7 ounces of artificial 
alizarin paste containing 10 per cent, of dry matter ; commence 
the dyeing cold, and gradually heat to boiling. Alizarai can be 
used as a basis for produemg fast brown, shades, by adding fustic 
and extract of indigo after the red has been developed, and if 
necessary, a further quantity of sulphate of alu mina and tartar. 

Red colours can also be obtained by using Brazil wood or other red 
woods instead of madder ; they are, however, of a low class and sel- 
dom employed. .Archil alone, without mordant^ can yield a full cram 
son upon wool, but it is not very stable, and is, moreover, expensive. 

Analvne reds upon wool. — There are several artificial red dye-stuffs, 
which may he used for wool, but none possesses great excellence. 
The only one which resembles cocffiineal in its qualities is the 
recently discovered eosine ; this, with an alumina mordant, gives 
upon wool a very good imitation of cochineal scailet, but an. iniita' 
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tion only, for tlie colour fades rapidly m sunlight, and is easily- 
washed out by soap and -water Substances similar to eosme, -which 
have even still more recently appeared in trade, are called coccme 
and nopabne; they yield b^utilul but perishable red colours on 
wool and silk 

Med colours on cotton. — Turley red. — Cochineal, which is so suit- 
able a colouring matter for wool, does not dye satisfactory colours 
■upon -vegetable fibres ; but from very remote times the Hindus 
have poasiessed a process for dyemg a brilliant and extremely per- 
manent red upon cotton fiibncs by means of madder. This process 
traveHed westward through the Levant into Turkey and Greece, 
the date of its introduction into lYestem Europe going no further 
hack than the middle of the 18th century, at which period Greek 
dyers were induced to settle m France and make kno-wn the methods 
in use for the production of this much desired colour. The lume 
Turkey red, or Adnanoplered, was applied to calico dyed -with it at 
the tune that such goods could be obtained only from the East, and 
it still retains the name. So much was the colour esteemed 
that in 1765 the French Government circulated a pamphlet describ- 
mg the best known methods of dyeing it on yams, and some years 
afterwards, the British Government paid a sum of money to a 
Frenchman named PapUlon, for disclosing the -whole process of 
obtaining it The dyeing of Turkey red upon cloth and yam is 
now extensttvely carried on lu Great Entain, and -with great success 
Turkey red is essentially a madder red with an aluminons basis, 
hut differs from a common madder red by containing oil, and it is 
the fixing and combining of the oil with the fibre and the colour 
which constitutes its peculiarity. Divested of details the process of 
producing Turkey red may be di-rided into four stages ; — (1) the 
oiling of the doth ; (2) mordanting with a salt of aluminium ; (3) 
dyemg with madder, or its equivalents garancin or alizarin ; and 
(4) the bnghtening of the dyed colour. The preparation of the 
cloth with oil is a process used m no other Mnd of dyemg ; of its 
utility there can be no doubt, but all the attempts of chemists to 
explain the raiwmU of its action have failed. There are many 
modifications of the method of applying the oil, hut the older and 
more commonly used process is to mix the oil -with a dilute solution 
of potash or soda ash, so as to diffuse it uniformly through the 
liquid, forming an emiUaion ; the oil is not dissolved hy the afialies, 
nor is it suppled to combine -with them, but is simply held in a 
state of excessively fine mechanical dmsion, A low quahty of 
olive oil is most generally used in Europe, that fiom Mogador, in 
the north of Africa, being very s-oitahle. Certain kinds of oil do 
not answer for Turkey red, only those being suitable which, pro- 
bably from containing free fatty acids or albuminous mattei-s, 
readily form a milky emulsion with weak alkahne solutions ; other 
kinds are, however, in use in some places The cloth to he dyed 
is steeped in the oily emulsion, -wrung out, and dried in a warm 
stove , this process is repeated six or eight times, and the cloth 
is finally -washed in weak alkali to remove from it all the oil not 
Ultimately united to the fibre. The result of this treatment, which 
is the most dehcate and important in the Turkey red process, is 
that the cloth becomes impremated-with a fatty matter, which hy the 
contact of alkalies and heated air has undergone some change from 
its original state, which is usually called an oxidation, but the nature 
of which is really unknown. The cloth now possesses a power of 
attraction for mordants and colouixng matters greatly superior to 
untreated cloth ; and further, its physical condition is changed so 
that colours upon it are more transparent and more vivid than 
upon ordmary cotton 

The cloth in this state is ready for mordanting, which is done by 
passing it through a bath of alum, partly neutralized with carbonate 
of soda or by chalk, or m a bath of acetate of alumina, the object 
being to obtain a regular deposition o£ the aluminons base upon 
the fibre ; the excess of mordant is carefully washed away from 
the cloth, which is now ready for dyemg. 

The dyeing is aecomphshed in the ordinary way, hy keeping the 
cloth in con-fintial motion in a vessel containing heated water and 
the dye stuff, which may he madder, garancm, or artificial almrm 
It is a very general practice to add a quantity of ox-blood to the 
water used in dyeing Turkey red What purpose this fulfils is not 
known; ite colouring matter cannot be supposed to be of any use, 
its albnmmous constituents may have some useM action, but this 
seems very doubtful , probably its addition is quite superfluous, and 
is retamed from older times, when dyeing wa^less iinderetood than 
at present. When the dyeing is completed the colo-ur is a full and 
deep hut dull red, which requires brightemng. The brightening 
operations consist in removing hrownimi matters from the dye by 
boilmg in soap and alkalies. To give a stfil more brilliant colour, 
the goods are boiled for several hours in a closed copper boiler -with 
a mixture of salt of tm with the soap used lu the last process of 
brightening, "Occasionally under a pressure greater than that of the 
atmosphere, in order to obtain a temperatiue some dcerees higher 
■than 212“ F. 

In many processes of Turkey red dyeing, the cloth is treated 
with decoction of gall-nuts, or with sumach, after the preparatioTt 
with oiL and before the mordanting ; this enables it moie easily 
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to absorb and fix the aluminous mordant, but it is not essential, 
and IS most generally omitted. 

No allusion has been made to a number of excrementitious 
and other animal matters, which the old dyers used in the oihng 
process, such as sheep-dung, cow-dung, ox-bile, &c. ; they can be 
dispensed with, and were employed probably from capnce and 
Ignorance. 

Bnruood red — An imitation of Turkey red is obtained from, 
barwood ; it is much infenor both in beauty and stability to the 
real colour, but the ease with which it can be dyed, and the less 
costly nature of the matemls employed, enable it to be sold at a 
much lower price, and for some purposes it is largely used Bar- 
wood IS one of the red dye-stuffs of which the colouring matter is 
very slightly soluble m water ; it is used m a state of fine powder. 
The cotton to be dyed is impregnated with a tin mordant by any 
of the means known to dyers, and then hoiled with the dye-stufl , 
the colounng matter as it dissolves is fixed hy the mordant, and the 
process is continued un-til the required shade is obtained. This -wood, 
and a similar mateiial called camwood, are also employed in woollen 
dyeing to give bro-wnish reds, and to dye a “bottom ” or foundation 
for indigo blue colours, by which some economy in mdigo is effected, 
and a peculiar bloom on the blue is produced. 

The class of woods represented by Brazil wood, do not yield 
good reds upon cotton. 

Blue Colours. 

The most important of the blue colouring matters 
is indigo. This may be said indeed to be the most im- 
portant of all colouring matters, both as regards the large 
quantity and naonetary value of -what is produced and sold, 
and the permanence and sohdity of the dyed colours 
which it yields. The indigo dye is a manufactured article, 
prepared in the place of growth of the plant which 
produces it. The indigo plant could itself be used for 
dyeing, but from 200 to 250 lb of it would be required 
to produce the effect of a single ponnd of the prepared 
indigo. In England, and many other countries possessing 
a temperate climate, the species Isatis Unctoria, or woad, 
has been cultivated, and has been used from, time imme- 
morial for dyeing blue. Its comparative poverty in colour- 
ing matter has caused it long since to be disused by dyers 
as a source of colour ; it is, however, employed by them 
in the preparation of their indigp vats, but rather as a 
convenient matenal to induce fermentation than as a dye 

Indigo is distinguished from nearly all other colouring 
matters by its complete insolubility serin water and 
other ordinary solvents. It dissolves to a very sHght extent 
in heated aniline, petroleum, and acetic acid, which upon 
cooling redeposit it j the only real solvent for it is anhy- 
drous acetic acid mixed with a little sulphuric acid, from 
which water precipitates it unchanged, but this solvent is 
inapplicable in dyeing. But solubihty is an essential 
condition for dyeing, and means have been found to 
obtain satisfactory solutions of indigo by circuitous methods 
which involve the temporary destruction of its blue colour 
[ and a change m its chemical composition. By various 
j deoxidizing agents, indigo blue can be changed into a 
■white substance, indigo white, which dissolves -with 
facility in aR alkahne hqmds, forming a colourless or 
shghtly yeRow solution. On exposure to the air or 
other sources of oxygen, the solution yields the insoluble 
blue indigo, and permanently dyes any fibre which has 
been saturated with it. 

This is the only case in which such a method of dyemg 
IS applicable, and on that account it possesses much interest. 
We shaR now proceed to describe some of the practical 
methods in use fox indigo dyeing. 

Fermeidcdion process —The oldest of these, and one naturally 
suggested by the method employed in preparing the dye-stuff, is the 
process of fermentation in contact -with lime, or sometimes soda or 
potash. During this process, gaseous or liquid substances are formed, 
which have the power of i educing mdigo from the blue to the white 
state, and fitting it for dyeing This ancient method has not heen 
superseded m England at least, hemg employed at the present day foi 
neaily all woollen goods dyed Avith indigo, the consumption of 
which IS gi'eater foi woollen than for all othei kinds of cloth. 
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Tim wood ml. — To a course of lectures upon djemg, recently 
delivered by M.r Jarmam before the Society of Arts, ive are indebted 
for the substance of the following account of the woad vat used by the 
Yorhshire dyers. The materials employed are indigo, woad, madder, 
bran, and lime. For this process as for every other in which it is 
employed, the indigo must be reduced to the finest possible powder. 
It IS generally ground mixed with water, in closed revolving cast- 
iron cylinders containing iron rollers or balls, for several days, or 
until the shme or pulp formed contains no visible particles of the 
dye-stuff The proportions of matenals employed are : 

Lincolnshire -woaa 5 cwt 

Wheatenhraii 18 Jh 

Slaked lime In dry powder . . 22 

Madder. 2* 

Indigo I ” 

The woad is first placed in the dyeing vat nearly filled with water, 
which is heated to between 140° and 150° F. ; after some hours 
(required to soften the woad), the hran, madder, and indigo are added, 
and half of the whole quantity of lime. In a few hours, if all is 
right, signs of commotion produced by fermentation will be visible, 
the liquid will become greenish, and a blue scum will he visible on 
the surface; a piece of wool is put in as a test, and if in a short time it 
becomes dyed blue the process is proceeding well ; a little more lime is 
added, but at intervals, so as not to check the progressing fermenta- 
tion, and, if it should become necessary, tite vat is heated up by steam 
to its original temperature; on the third day the vat shotQd be ready 
for dyeing. Such a vat as this requires sMlfnl management to 
control the fermentation , without hme the reduced mdigo would 
not be dissolved; with too much hme the fermentation would he 
stopped. The woad acts as an easily fermentable matter, and 
furnishes a portion of blue colour ; the bran also no doubt is useful, 
on account of the ease with which it begins and promotes fermen- 
tation, the madder is prohahly of no use at all, its employment 
being still continued from an old unfounded notion that it gives some 
of its red eolounng matter to the indigo-dyed goods, for the small 
amount of saccharine matter present m 2^ lb of madder cannot be 
held of any importance in the presence of 5 owt. of woad. 

A woad vah when ready for dyeing, consists of a certain depth of 
a tolerably clear solution of white indigo in hme, and a somewhat 
voluminous semi-sohd mass at the bottom, consisting of the hulk 
of the woad, the excess of the lime, the insoluble part of the madder, 
and the impurities always present in mdigo. To keep the cloth to 
be djed from contact with the muddy bottoms an iron hoop, of 
the internal diameter of the vat, covered with a network of open 
meshes is lowered into it and secured at a safe distance from the 
bottom. 

The pieces to he dyed, after being well deanaed, are placed in the 
liquor, and kept in constant movement to insure full access of the 
colour to all parts. The time required to dye, varying from 20 min- 
utes to two hours, will depend upon the fineness and weight of the 
cloth, and upon the depth of colour required; if the goo^ require it, 
they are dyed a second time. In moving the pieces about, they must 
not be brought above the surface of the liquid, for the oxygen 
of the air-would restore the dissolved white indigo to its blue in- 
soluble state, When the pieces are found to be sufficiently impreg- 
nated with the dye, they are withdrawn from the vat ; at the 
moment of leaving the dyemg liquor they are seen to he of a 
yellowish colour, which almost instantly changes into a bright 
green, then darker green, and finally becomes bine through the 
absorption of oxygen by the white iudigo. Loose wool or yam is 
dyed by inclosing it in an open and movable network bag 

The vat above described can of course dye only a limited quantity 
of material, heeonung after every operation poorer in indigo; but it 
is not necessary to re-set a vat. The strength, of its contents is kept 
up by constant additions of indigo, lime, and bran, no more woad 
is added, the quantity used at firrt being sufficient for about its 
own weight of indigo. 

Bran and, mola^ mt . — Another kind of indigo dye vat, very 
extensively used on the Continent and highly spoken of by practical 
men, is prepared as follows. A vat 6 feet m diameter and 7 feet 
deep IS fill^ with water wanned to 130° F.; then B of ground 
iudigo, 34 B csrystals of soda (or instead 16 B soda ash) and 67B of 
bran, and twelve hours afterwards 2 B slacked hme, are added, 
in 24 hours the indigo should commence to be dissolved, and a test 
stnp of stuff plunged in the liquid should be speedily dyed, but some 
hours longer and the gradual addition of 18 or 20 B more of hme 
are required to bringtheliquor mto its best condition. In iihiB ^et, as 
in the woad vat, the lime controls the fermentation of the hran, and 
has to he added with care "With each pound of indigo added to 
replace what has been removed from the vat during a^ys dyeing 
4 B of molasses and JB crystals of soda and 3 or 4 B limp, must he 
TLsed. By daily replenishing the vat it can be used continnaUy for 
four or five months ; at the expiration of that time the bottoms 
must be removed; the supernatant liquor containing indigo in solu- 
tion may be used instead of water for setting a fresh vat. This vat is 
said to have qmte supplanted the old woad and madder vat, molasses 
being preferable on the score of cheapness and also of solnhiliiy. 
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The soda not being necessary for the solution of the indigo could be 
omitted in tbe settmg of the vat, but it is reckoned useful in assist- 
ing the wool to take tbe dye, for tbe wool, however well it be 
bleached, is said to retain some greasy matters that yield to the soda, 
which thus enables tbe mdigo to give fuller and faster colours than 
when hme alone is used. 

It is to he observed that the two vats just described are what are 
di&tmguished as “ warm vats, " being made and worked at a tempera- 
ture considerably above that of the air, — a condition held necessary 
for dyeing wool and some kinds of heavy cotton goods. For ordinary 
cotton dicing the vats are used cold or at the ordinary temperature 
of the air, and are prepared m quite a different manner. 

Copperas and hme vat. — ^A strong copperas and lime vat is com- 
posed as follows : — 

OOO gallons of water. 

60 lb green copperas 
36 lb ground mdigo. 

SO to SOIb dry slaked lime. 

These materials are well mixed together andrakednpafrintervalsfor 
say 24 hours, when the vat is ready for use, The lime decomposes 
the salt, liberating ferrous oxide, which acts upon the indigo, con- 
verting it into white indigo, which dissolves m the lime water In 
large establishments for dyeing calico bine, it is usual to have a series 
of such vats in a row ; the pieces to be dyed are tightly stretched 
on a frame and dipped m the liquid for from seven to ten minutes, 
after which they are believed to he as fully saturated as possible , 
the frames are next raised into the air, and m a few minutes the 
blue colour becomes developed; tbe same process is then repeated 
until the required depth of colour is obtained. By printing certain 
resisting compositions on the cloth previous to the dipping, white 
figures can be obtained upon a blue ground, producing what is 
known as the navy-blue sl^le of print, formerly much worn by the 
lower cUsses in England- By combmiag smtable mordants with 
the resisting composition, not only white, hut orange, yellow, and 
green coloured figures can. be obtained upon the blue ground; but 
the production of these is rather a branch of caheo pnnting than of 
dyeing proper. _ 

Although this land of vat is most generally used for the lighter 
qualities of cocoes, it can also be ap;^ed to such woollen goods as 
merinoes, which, are not very closely woven, and also to silks. 

EydrosulpMte of soda vat — In 1871 Schiitzenherger and Lalande 
introduced a new reducing agent applicable to indigo dyeing, the 
so-called hydrosnlphite of soda, obtained by acting upon acid sul- 
phite of soda with metallic zinc. It possesses the most energetic 
deoxidizmg powers, and in the presence of alkalies almost immedi- 
ately reduces and dissolves indigo. It has been applied both in dye- 
ing and in printing indigo colours, but cannot be saad to have 
succeeded in displacing the older kinds of vats, having the disad- 
vantage of costing much more without producing any apparent 
improvement in the colour yielded 

By prepanng a ve^ strong indigo vat^ and thickening the flnid 
with gum, it is possible to print indigo blue colours in designs, but 
the many difficulties attending the process have very much restiicted 
its application 

The colour yielded by indigo, though far from brilliant, is ex- 
traordinarily permanent, and is much used for articles intended to 
withstand much wear and rough usage, and also as a basis for the 
best quahty of black upon fine woollen cloth- 

SulpJiale of vndigo — ^Wben indigo is acted upon by concentrated 
sulphuric acid it forms a solution of the so-called sulphate or extract 
of mdigo, which, though possessing an intensely blue colour, cannot 
by any means be made to rumish the oiiginal dye. This preparation 
of inffigo is applied only m woolandsilk dyemg ; itgives blues which 
are tolerably bright, hut possess none of the stability of those 
obtamed from real mdigo. For vegetable fibre it has no affinity 
whatever either with or without mordants. 

Prussian blue. — This, perhaps -^e earbest of arfifleial dye-stuffs, 
was accidentally discovered m 1710, though not used in dyeing for 
some time afterwards. The simplest method of employingit consists 
in first impregnatii^ the rnaterim to be dyed with peroxide of iron, 
and then passing it mto a solution of yeUow prussiate of potash 
acidified slightly with sulphuric acid. Prussian blue upon silks is 
thus dyed. Tbe most convement way of obtaining a deposit of the 
oxide of iron consists in soakmg the silk m a somemiat strong 
solution of the ordinary dyers' mtrate of iron; in the course of two or 
three hours a certain quantity of the oxide is found to be intimat^y 
combined with the sfllr ; the excess of mtrate is then washed^ away 
and the silk worked in the acidified prussiate ba^ whm it imme- 
diately assumes a light azure shade; by repeating the treatment 
several times any depth of colour may he obtamed. 

Oabco can be dyed in the same way, but both for that and for 
silk it is usual to add to the non solntion a small quantity of salt 
of tin, which is useful in giving a purplish tone to the bine and 
preventing the production of a msagreeable greenidi tmge. 

A deep colour cannot in this way he satisfactorily given to woollen, 
for which a treatment is adopt^ dependmg upon a decomposi- 
tion of the prussiate by means of heat and acids. For dyeing 
say 110 B of merino the foUowmg proportions and methods may 
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1)6 used. Dissolve 9 Ib of j^ellovr prassiate of potash in hot vrater, 
and add the solution to the required quantity of water , then add 
14ft aulphunc acid, 5ft sal-aminoniac, and about 6 oz of crystals 
of protochloride of tin; the meriao is placed in the mixture, .ind 
the temperature of the dye-hith gradually raised to the boilmg 
oint in five hours. The blue gradually formed on the cloth requires 
rightemng in a fresh bath consisting of alum,_ peroalt of tin, 
and cream of tartar, heated to nearly the boiling point. Red 

f mssiate of potash is used m nearly the same way to dye dark 
'rusaian blues upon ifool, but as it is more easily decomposed than 
the yellow pnissiate a weaker acid-bath suffices These blues are 
frequently finished off with logwood to giwe them a deeper tone 
Prussian blues can also be obtained on such woollen, goods as 
mennoes, hy a process of padding, and the use of a colour nearly 
identical with the so-called French or royal blue used by caheo 
printeis A mixture ispreparedasfollows Haifa pound of wheaten 

starch is boiled with about half a gahou of water, m the thin paste 
thus made IS oz of powdered yellow pnissiate are dissolved, and 
afterw ards 6 oz of taitarie acid ; when the mixture is quite cold 1 ft 
of pnissiate of tia in paste is added, oz. oxalic acid, and 3 oz. 
sulphunc acid ; the whole is well mixed and strained The woollens 
to be treated are first “ prepared,” as it is called, by impregnating 
them uniformly with oxide of tin, and then the above thickened 
mixture is applied by means of rollers, so that it shall be evenly 
and smoothly spread over the whole stutf ; the cloth is then diied 
and exposed to the action of steam, which causes the acids to leact 
upon the prussiates, and from a nearly colourless mixture develops 
an iiittnse blue, which is found to be permanently fixed in the 
fibre 

Aniline Hues — There are several artificial blue dyes made fiom 
aniline and similar bodies, which yield very brilliant colours on 
wool and silk. They can be easily appliw, the goods simply 
requiring to be worked m their aqueous solution until they have 
acquired a sufHeiently dark tinge An artificial dye called Nichol- 
son’s blue IS differently applied , it is dissolved in an alkahne liquid, 
and forms then a colourless or nearly colourless solution, ivith which 
the goods to be dyed are impregnated; they are then passed into 
dilute acids, which develop the blue colour. 

Liinrns mi logwood blues . — ^The other substances which have 
been used for blue colours, such, for example, as litmus, are of little 
importance, and are now neatly unknown to the practical d 3 'L*r. A 
blue can be obtained from lo^ood which has some resemblance to 
indigo blue upon wool, but it is of a very low character both as to 
stability and shade, and is hardly ever employed hy respectable 
dyers. 

Yellow Colours. 

Yellow textiles, being less pleasing to the eye, and more 
readily soiled, are not nearly so much in use as those dyed 
with the two simple colours blue and red. The chief 
yellow dyes, besides fustic, are quercitron bark or its 
concentrated extract flavine, Avignon or Persian berries, 
and the now almost disused indigenous product, weld. 
The general mordant for these is tin, sometimes with 
addition of alum. One or two illustrations will suffice to 
show the methods of using them. 

Fusttc yellow — ^Fustic is probably the most generally employed 
yeUow dye-stuff for wool; it gives yellows inclined to orange For 
light shades it is not necessary to mordant the wool ; it is simply 
well cleansed, and then heated with fustic decoction, and some cream 
of tartar For darker shades the wool is boiled with solution of tin 
and tartar, washed, and then worked m the decoction of fustic 
Ftcnc acid yellow — Picne acid, one of the artificial colouring 
matters, gives pure though not deep yellow shades upon silk 
and wool without the aid of a mordant, the cleansed material being 
dyed by working it in a wann solution of the acid, 

Chromaie of lead yellow —The yeUow most commonly employed 
for cotton goods is obtained by the use of salts of lead and 
hichromata of potash. The method of obtaining this colour differs 
somewhat from any previously described The cotton, havmg 
beea properly bleached, is impregnated with a salt of lead, usually 
by employing a solution of the acetate or sub-acetate of lead The 
goods are next passed into a milk of hme solution, to which it is pru- 
dent to add some acetate of lead, in order to prevent the hme from 
dissolvmgthe oxide of lead at first precipitated; the result of the 
lime treatment is that oxide of lead is evenly fixed upon the cotton, 
the excess of lime and lead is then well washed away, and the 
goods are passed into a solution of bichromate of potash, where 
they quickly acquire a bright aud deep yellow colour, owing 
to the formation of the well-known pigment chiome yellow To 
facihtate the combiiiatzou, the bichromate of potash is mixed 
tnth as much sulphunc acid as suffices to liberate the whole of its 
^OTmum as chromic acid The yellow-dyed goods require no 
^^iweT^eaftment than a good washing, the colour being quite fast. 
Iffua ydlow is, however, in very little demand, and in ninety -nine 
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cases out of a hundred it is immediately converted into an mange, 
by passing it through boiling lime-water, which produces the basic 
chromate known as chrome orange, which has alway been m demand 
for many articles of wear 

Compound, Colours, 

The so-called simple colours — red, blue, and yellow — 
having now been dealt with, it remains to treat of their 
combinations, and this may be done briefly, the processes 
employed being for the most part similar to those already 
described. The compound shades in Chevreul’s chromatic 
nomenclature amount to nearly 15,000, and it is very pro- 
bable that fully that number are produced by the dyers 
of the present day. Por practical treatment, however, the 
compound colours can be reduced to comparatively few 
classes. Mixing the simple colours one and one we obtain 
three compound colours, — blue and yellow give green, blue 
and red give purple, yellow and red give orange , while 
there may he a normal green, purple, and orange, it is 
evident that all the varieties of these several colours will 
depend upon the proportions of their constituents. If the 
three simple colours be mixed together, say in equal pro- 
portions, we may get a normal brown, or even a black ; 
but if in unequal proportions, an immense nnmber of 
shades, varying from the imagined normal brown to grey 
and drab, are produced. Although in many cases compound 
shade.s are produced by means of two or more simple 
colours, there are many natural as well as artificial dye staffs 
which yield them ready formed, and frequently purer than 
they can be otherwise obtained. Most of these will be 
found mentioned in the following brief notice of practical 
processes in use. 

Green Oolours. 

io-koo or Chinesa gieen —Until about the middle of the present 
century there was not an instance known of any green on textiles 
•which Tvas not composed of the two separate eoloiiis blue and 
yellow About that time some green-dyed cottons, imported into 
France from China, attracted the attention of chemists, nho ivere 
surprised that they could not separate the gieen into blue and 
yellow constituents Inqiuues showed that the Chmese employed 
a green colouring matter called Lo-kao, until then unknown m 
Europe It was a costly dye-stuff, selling m China foi its weight 
of silvei. Some quantity of it was imported and used in siik-dyeing 
by the French, it was not, however, found altogether satisfactoijq 
and has at length been quite abandoned for the aniline greens, 'which 
are in every respect preferable 

Anihne green — ^’There are two or three kinds of artificial gieen 
dyes m use, of which that known as methyl-aniline gieen, applied 
in silk dyeing, is most m request The so-called iodine gi een has 
also been somewhat extensively employed for. all tmds of fabrics 

These artificial and unstable mateznals are the only dye-stulfs 
for green possessed by the dyer, who is compelled to produce the 
colour hy means of blue and yellow elements Tlie arsenical 
mmeial ^en and the oxide of chromium green may be just men- 
tioned as of extremely limited employ. The blues -used 'in dyeino- 
green are indigo, Piussiaa blue, and the sulphate of indigo The 
yellows are afforded by Persian, beiues, querciti'on, fustic, or the 
yellow chromate of lead. The proces.ses employed consist, for tlie 
most part, in the separate appbcation of the blue and yellow, for 
example, in dyeing a fast gieen upon wool from indigo and aiiy of 
the yellow dye-stuffs, the blue is first produced as previously 
desenbed, and the proper moidant for the yellow is then applied to 
the cloth, which is aftei wards placed m the yellow colouring matter , 
■the two colours aie so intimately mixed as to be indistinguishable 
even hy high magnifying powers It may be observed that the 
reception of the blue does not to any peiceptible extent dimimsli 
the power of the cloth to combine with the yellow 
Prussiate green — ^Prussian blue is employed as a basis in. the same 
manner, only not being capable of resisting chemical agents so well 
as mdigo blue, it demands more care The greens -with Prussian 
blue bases are more lively than those made with indigo, but are not 
so fast Sulphate of mdigo is even less stable than Prussian blue. 
It is, liowev‘ 61 , cheap and easy of application, andgiyes ricl. colouis, 
Tie gteens made with ciromate of lead are fpr flie most part con- 
fined to cotton goods, and are not in much demand. 

Orange Colours, 

For cotton the chief orange-dye is the chromate of lead compound 
already desenbed. For other materials the orange colours employed 
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are nearly always composed of some of tlie red and yellow dyes 
mentioned in the preceding pages, such, for instance, as cochineal 
and fustic, which are applied in one hath, the same mordant serving 
for both. 

Jrnotto orange — A warm solution of amotto m weak alkalies is 
used without mordant to impart to silk an agreeable orange shade 
Its colour is generally eonsideied too yellow, hut may be made 
redder by treatment with weak acids, or by pievioudy*giving the 
silk a light red foundation 

Picric acid orange — Another orange on silk can be dyed by 
superimposing on a light pmk a yellow obtained from picric acid 

Nitnc acid orange.— Silk can also be permanently stained of a 
j ellowish orange by means of moderately strong nitnc acid, which 
must, however, be applied with great care, since a more than momen- 
tary contact would be very mjunons to the strength of the fibre 
This method of dyeing silk was formerly much used for handker- 
chiefs , by protecting certain parts from the acid with melted wax 
or similar resists, white designs were produced upon an orange 
ground. 

PtrnPLE CoLOCRs. 

The purple colours may be held to include all shades produced 
by an admixture of red and bine, such for example as lilac, viokt, 
mauv'e, kt , and are of immense variety 

Aniline purples — Since their discovery anilme colours have 
been almost exclusively employed for dyeing silk and wool purple, 
juelding as they do shades which for lustre and polity surpass any 
obtainable from the older colouring matters, and possessing also a 
fair amount of stability. An aqueous solution of the dye without 
mordant is all that is requiied, and the goods when dyed need 
very little subsequent tiearment, The aniline puiples, violets, and 
mauves do not dye upon cotton without previous moidanting, and 
even then are so loose and unstable that they are only fitted foi use 
where great fi.xity is not demanded, as for linings of clotMng, 
&c The most general mordant for the aniline purple colours on 
cotton consists of a tannate of tin obtained by first steeping the 
cotton in a solution of tannic acid, oi in decoction of gall-nuts, 
sumach, or myrobalans, all of which contain tanme acid; aftei a 
few hours’ contact a considerable quantity of tannic acid has become 
firmly attached to the cotton, and the goods, being now treated 
successively with stannate of soda and dilute sulphuric acid or in 
othei ways, acquire a certain proportion of oxide of tin, and are 
prepared to receive the colours 

Madder purple — But the purple cdlaxa par coccelUnceupon cotton 
IS obtamed from madder or alizarin, the mordant being oxide of 
iron or a sub-salt of iron deposited on the fibre by treatment with 
the commercial pyroliguite of iron, commonly called iron liquor. 
This purple is remarkable for great permanency. It is very largely 
used in combination with black and white in the best Mad of 
prmted calicoes. 

Archil purple . — Archil and cudbear are sources of purple colours 
on wool and silk. The shades produced are rich and beautiful; 
they are not, however, very permanent, and have been nearly 
superseded by the aniline colours. Of the few instances that can 
be cited of stuffs dyed purple by the direct union of red and blue 
colourmg matters, the violet or purple woollen cloth used for ecclesi- 
astical purposes is an example. The indigo colour is first fixed and 
cleansed, and then the cloth is dyed with cochineal and tin mordants 
111 the way already described for dyeing scarlet. The purple thus 
obtained is a fast colour, but is very costly, and on that account 
IS not much worked. 

The common shades of puiple, violet, hlac, &c , upon wool are 
obtained from logw’’Ood with a mordant of alum and tartar; the red 
woods are sometimes employed in conjunction with logwood for 
these colours, which are “topped ” with archil to give them more 
hnUiancy. 

The extensive range of colours, comprising all the shades of 
brown, bronze, chocolate, nnt, wood, drab, and grey, which may 
be considered as compounded of the three elementary colours, 
some one of the three predominating, can only he hn^y treated 
of m this article. Most of them axe actually produced by the use 
of dye-stuffs yielding the three simple colours , but there are colour- 
ing matters like catechu, which themselves yield brown colours, 
and others, anch as logwood, which may be held to contain two or 
more of tiie simple colours, the blue predomiaatmg. A few illus- 
trations will show how these triply compounded colours are pro- 
duced by the dyer. 

BaowN CoiOTjas. 

Bronze Irown on wool . — The wool is mordanted with alum and 
tartar in the usual way, and is then dyed in a mixture of fustic 
and madder or other equivalent red and yellow dye-staffs, for fast 
colours a blue part can be communicated to it by the indigo vat. 
Boi a lower class of colours no indigo is used, but instead, a mixture 
of yellow wood (fustic or quercitron) with madder for the red, and 
logwood for the blue part; or again, the sulphate of indigo may be 
employed for the blue. 

Tan hrcnm , — ^According to Mr Jarmain, the wool is mordanted 


by boihng it for an hour with one per cent of its weight of bichro- 
mate of potash , it is then washed, and tiansfcrred to the dyeing 
vessel, with the following percentage', of its weight of materials . — 
madder, 3 2, fustic, 4 S , camiv ood, 2 , baiwuud, 1 75 , sumach, 
2T ; with these materials it is boiled for two houi", 

JDatk drab — From the same authority we take the following as 
the weights required to dye 100 lb wool, pieviously mordanted with 
1 Ib of bichromate of potash — camwood, lb, sumach, 2 lb, madder, 
2§Mj , fustic, 41b , logwood, 2 Jib , boil foi one horn and a half, anci 
afterwards, todiiken the colour, pass into water containmg 11b of 
sulphate of iron 

Biack Colours. 

Black, from a dyei’s point of view, is compounded of the three 
simple colours, led, jellow, and blue, in a state of concentration, 
but in reahty the blue pfredominates m all good black coloms, and 
gives them their densitj' and at the same time their lustie What 
IS called a dead black, ciape black, or jet black, is the nearest 
approach to a neutral black, but even this would be brownish if 
the blue did not predominate It is often extremely difficult to 
obtam a black dye to suit a particular market Of ten pieces ap- 
pealing equally black to the uninitiated, an expeit would, perliapts, 
pronounce one to be sooty, another purple, another red, another 
brown, another green, and so on 

"We should have to go back some years m the history of dyeing, 
to find a time when black was actually dyed with the thiee 
elementary colours In some processes blue fiorii indigo was first 
applied, and then, upon an alum mordant, led and jellow Ironi 
madder and weld lespectively, such a coloui w as unexcepitionable 
for stability, but its ^eat cos"t caused it to be disused 

At the present day, logwood is the chief dye-stiiff foi blacks upon 
wool or cotton, and gall-nuts and other astnngents for silks Ani- 
hne black, on account of obstacles to its apphcation, cannot be said 
to have yet established itself in djeing proper, though it is much 
and highly valued in calico pnuting 

Blade dye upon sillc —Silk easily takes a black by treatment 
first with decoction of gall-nuts, and suhseciuently wuth a salt of 
iron. For blue blacks the silk i& usually first dyed with Prussian 
blue, and then with gall-nut black Extract of chestnut- wood wuth 
an iron mordant gives a good black In modem black silk dyeing, 
materials are heaped upon the fibre which are not necessary to its 
colom, but which increase its weight m an extraordmaiy manner, 
so as not only to compensate for the loss of 25 per cent of natuial 
gum in the silk, but even, in some cases, to double or treble the 
original weight The silk is, of course, much injured by the ac- 
cumulation of foreign matters upon it, the fibre becoming harsh 
and bnttle, and soon showing the effects of wear. ^The chief sub- 
stances used for weighting are lead salts, catechu, iron, and galls, 
with soap or fatty matter, to soften m some degree the harshness 
these occasion. 

Blade upon wool. — Upon woollen cloth of fine quality, the black 
is dyed upon a basis of indigo blue, and, from the use of wroad for 
tbis colour, such blacks are in England called “woaded blacks.” 
The first process, therefore, in producing the best black is to dye 
the wool in the mdigo vat of a tolerably deep shade of blue, and 
afterwards boil it m a mixture of logwood and sumach, treating it 
with sulphate of iron , the latter process bemg two or three times 
repeated, a very perfect and durable black is obtained, provided the 
indigo basis is sufiBciently deep, and only a minimum quantity of 
logwood has been employed, say about one-fourth the weight of 
the sumach. 

Common blade. — Common blacks upon wool have nomdigo in their 
composition, but are dyed chiefly with logwood and iron salts, the 
wool and logwood are heated together for some time, and then sul- 
phate of iron is added to the dye-bath. In other blacks of somewhat 
better quality, the woollen is boiled foi some tune with solution of 
iron, copper, and aluminium salts, together with tartar, and when 
the mordanting oxides have been fixed, the colour is dyed up in 
logwood The bichromate of potash mordant can also be usC'd for 
the black dye, and the cloth can be “bottomed” with camwood or 
barwood; it is then dyed up with logwood, to which fustic or 
sumach may be added 

Blade upon co«cm.-—Almost the only ordinary black in cotton 
dyemg is obtained from logwood with iron mordant , sumach is 
sometimes used, and very rarely the hlack is dyed upon an indigo 
blue basis by means of sumach or galls and iron. As before stated, 
anilinp. black has not yet been practically applied in dyemg cotton. 
A common method is to first heat the goods for some hours with 
decoction of sumach, wash mordant m sulphate of iron, and then 
dye in logwood, another method consists m fixing an iron basis 
upon the cotton hy the method given above (page 573), and dyemg 
in logwood, along with a portion of sumach or fustic, according 
to the shade required 

Vdvei dyedng. — ^The most important branch of black dyeing 
upon cotton goods, is that employed for cotton velvets £ma rel- 
veterais, m which it is desired to produce a rich lustrous effect; the 
process is long, tedious, and nncertam, consisting of suecc^TA 
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i-pplicationa of suiaacli, siilpliate or acetate of iron, sulphate of 
copper, logwood, aiid.fustio,~the end chiefly aim^ at hemgtoe 
production of a black with blush or nolet bloom. The Manchester 
dyers formerly held a monopoly of this blue-black upon velvet, as it 
15 called, but of late years the German dyers have shown mem- 
selves very formidable competitors in dyemg this class of goods. 

Theoet of Dyeixg. 

"When the great variety of processes employed ia dyeing 
is taken into consideration, it is apparent that there mnst 
he some difficulty in constructing a general theory which 
shall be applicable to every case. 

The earlier writers who endeavoured to generalize the 
principles of the art considered that the particles of colour 
were mechanically deposited in the pores of the fibre. The 
use of chemical substances in dyeing was held necessary 
only to dilate the pores for the admission of the particles, 
to prepare the particles for entrance into the pores, or to 
close up the pores after the colouring particles had entered. 
Mordante were held to be necessary because they formed 
cavities in the fibre adapted by their size and shape to 
receive and retain different kinds of coloured particles. 
About the middle of the last centuiy Bergmann, observing 
the dyeing of wool hy sulphate of indigo, considered that 
what took place was a purely chemical action, and that the 
matter of the wool entered into chemical combination with 
the dye-stuff, changing it from a soluble into an insoluble 
substance, and showing therein the power of chemical 
affinity. From this time the mechanical or physical theory 
of dyeing was supplanted by a chemical theoiy, in which 
all the observed facts were explained by the assumption that 
chemical forces operated between the fibre and the mordant, 
or the fibre and the colouring matter. A closer considera- 
tio]^ by a later generation of chemists of all the phenomena 
of dyeing and of the nature of the materials employed did 
not tend to support this theoiy. About 1840 Dumas, the 
celebrated French chemist, and Crum of Thomliehank, a 
skilful chemist and a practical dyer, formally disputed the 
existence of a chemic^ action in dyeing, and referred the 
phenomena to physical causes of attraction on the part of 
the fibre. Crum confined himself to the single case of the 
dyeing of cotton, and expressed himself convinced that it was 
owing either to surface contact of the dye stuff with the 
cotton or to its entrance into the hollow tubes of the same, 
the colours produced in the first case not being so stable as 
in the other, as far as resisting fnction went. The power 
which cotton fibre evidently possesses of appropriating 
oxides from solutions, as well as colouring matters, such as 
indigo, was viewed by Crum as a case of surface attraction, 
similar to the power residing in charcoal of abstracting 
oxides and colouring matters from solutions, and be declared 
there was no such thing as a chemical combination between 
the cellulose of the cotton fibre and any of the chemical sub- 
stances or dye materials. To controvert this statement is 
difficult, for, though the forces at work seem to be chemical 
forces, the products cannot be proved to be definite chemical 
compounds. On the other hand, the forces of catalysis, 
surface attraction, and powers of porous substances which 
Crum substitutes for the chemical forces of the older 
theories of dyeing, may be said to be merely names, without 
defimte meaning, for indicating the existence of a class of 
phenomena not at all understood even at the present day. 
Dumas views the questions more broadly, and simply 
dechnes to accept as cbemioal phenomena actions which do 
not produce real chemical compounds. He considers that 
dyeing is more probably owing to a physical property of 
fibres by which they are enabled to attract and retain 
coloured bodies, much in the same ivay that animal charcoal 
does, and simply because the nature of the powers exercised 
by charcoal are not accepted as chemical, and no one knows 
what they are, dyemg cannot be considered as an effect of 


chemical attraction or affinity. He admits, however, that 
there are some powers at work different from that possessed 
by charcoal. How is it, he asks, that wool takes up the 
scarlet dye so well under conditions where silk and cotton 
are barely tinged with colour ? How is it that wool unites 
with the black precipitate formed with tannin and iron salts, 
while silk under the same circumstances is so difficult to 
dye 1 He asks, finally, how it is that certain colours can be 
fixed better on some fibres than others ; and whether it is 
not by some special action, not correctly called affinity, but 
which at any rate is an important force, or the resultant of 
several forces, that this is affected But, he continues, to 
confound chemical affinity, properly so called, with the 
phenomena of dyeing is to confound two very different 
things. “When silk unites with Prussian blue, or wool with 
indigo, the action is quite distinct from what takes place 
when sulphur combines with lead But, on the other hand, 
again, fibres are not to be looked upon as acting simply 
the part of a filter in retaining colours. 

Ghevreul, at a later date, insists that m the present state 
of our knowledge the phenomena of dyeing can be explained 
only upon chemical principles. He admits that colour may 
be and in practice is frequently deposited upon the external 
parts of fibres, but there are numerous cases in which a 
soluble salt is decomposed by fibrous matters, as when silk 
is steeped in persulphate of iron ; and he cannot consider 
as anything else than chemical affinity that power which 
enables a solid body to decompose a solution of elements, 

1 themselves united by cbemical affinity, and which without 
the contact of the solid body would have remained in per- 
fect union Many other chemists, physicists, and micro- 
scopists have occupied themselves upon this vexed question, 
but without evolving any generally acceptable theory of 
dyeing. The balance of opinion may be said to be in 
favour of the supposition that as far as regards the animal 
fibres, wool and silk, there are many cases of dyeing which 
can only be regarded as effected by chemical powers ; 
with respect to the vegetable materials cotton and Hnen, 
the evidence is less certain, and we must wait for further 
research and investigation to settle the disputed question, 
^ooX;s of Reference —Of the numerous works upon dyemg it may 
he sufficient to mention Bancroft's RMlosophy of Permanent Golov/rs 
(2d ed 1813) , BerthoUet’s miments de la Tevntm e, and Ure’g transla- 
tion of the same into English (I8il) , Persoz's TrarU de Vimpressimv 
des I'zssuff (1846), —a most complete and accurate work for its date , 
O’ifeill’s CTiermstry of Cahco Printing and Dyeing (1860), and 
Dictionary of Dyemg (1862) , Napier’s Manual of Dyemg (3d ed. 
1875) , Schutzenherger’s TraiU des MatiSrres Colorantes (1867) , 
Cioolc.ea ,’3 Dyemg and Calwo Printing (1874); and OTace-Oalvert’s 
Dyeing and Oahco Printing (1875). Of periodicals specially 
devoted to the apphcation of colouring matters to textiles there is 
only one in. Great Britain, The Textile Golourist; Germany has the 
Parler-Zeitung and the Muster-Zeitung , in Prance there are the 
Monuteur de la Teintiire and Le Teintuner pratigue Onginal 
articles upon the subject occasionally appear in the chemical 
journals, and especially m the Bulletins of the Industrial Societies 
of Mulhouse and Eouen (C. O’hT ) 

DTEE, John, English poet, was born in 1699 or 1 700 
at Aberglasney, in Carmarfcheushire, where his father, 
Robert Dyer, successfully practised as a solicitor. He was 
sent to Westminster school to be educated under Dr Friend, 
and was destined to succeed to bis father's business. He 
showed, however, an inveterate dislike to the study of the 
law, and, having a taste for design, lie induced his parents 
to allow him to adopt the profession of an artist He 
wandered about South Wales, sketching landscapes and 
occasionally painting portraits In 1726 his first poem, 
Qrongar Eill, appeared in a miscellany pubUshed by 
Richard Savage, the poet. It was an irregular ode in the 
so-called Pindaric style, but Dyer entirely rewrote it into a 
loose measure of four cadences, and printed it separately in 
1727. It had an immediate and brOliant success. OroT^ar 
SM, as it now stands, is a short poem of only 150 lines, 
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describing in language of much freshness and picturesque 
charm the view from a hill overlooking the poet’s native 
vale of Towy. Artless in an affected age, the natural 
images which crowd upon one another in tHa charming 
little poem are as admirable now as when they were 
wntten, and hold an assured place in English Literature. 
Dyer’s ambition to succeed as a painter impelled bi-m to 
visit Italy, and about ten years after the publication of 
Grongar Hill he seems to have attained this great desire, 
and to have spent some time in the south of Europe. It 
was in consequence of this tour that he wrote his next poem, 
TJm Ruins of Rome^ a descriptive piece in about 600 lines 
of Miitomc blank verse. In this work the phraseology is 
pompons and conventional, but there is considerable know- 
ledge displayed, and the ardour of a true lover of antiquity. 
The Ruins of Rome appeared in 1740, and increased its 
author’s reputation. Having fallen into bad health while 
painting in the Campagna, and finding that he was not 
destined to excel in the practice of art, he determined to 
enter into holy orders. In 1741 he was ordained by the 
bishop of Lincoln, and presented with the living of 
Calthorpe, in Leicestershire He was married about this 
time to a lady descended from the brother of Shakespeare. 
In 1751 he was translated to the living of Belchford, in 
Lincolnshire, to which was added in 1752 that of 
Coningsby. In 1756 he exchanged Belchford for the 
wealthier incumbency of Kirby-on-Bane. In 1757 he 
pubhahed his longest work, the didactic epic of The Fleece^ 
in four books, of which the first discoursed of the tending 
of sheep, the second of the shearing and preparation of the 
wool, the third of weaving, and the fourth of trade in 
woollen manufactures The subject was prosy, and the 
stately blank verse in which it was discussed gave the poem 
a ridiculous air. The town took no interest in it, and the 
wits facetiously prophesied that “Mr Dyer would be buried 
in flannel.” He did, in fact, very shortly afterwards follow 
his poem to the grave, for he died of consumption on the 24th 
of July 1758, leaving a wife and four children. After Ms 
death Ms genius was defended and his writings anMyzed by 
Scott of imweU, who published a commentary on Dyer’s 
poems. The latter were collected by Dodsley m 1770, hut 
they only form one small volume. Grongar MUl has been 
compared with Sir John Denham’s CoopeRs HiU^ which 
may in some measure have suggested it These two pieces 
remain the most important topographical poems in English 
literature, if we exclude Ben Jonson’s Penshurst. 

DTHAMICS properly means that science wMch treats 
of the action of force. Defining force as that wMch affects 
the motion of matter, it appears that the study of dynamics 
will lead to the consideration of the motion of material 
systems, and the laws in accordance with wMch this motion 
is changed by the mutual actions of the bodies forming 
such systems. But there is a sense in wMch we may con- 
template the geometrical results of the motion of bodies 
without studying the forces under which, or the time dur- 
ing wMch, it takes place j and hence there are many pro- 
blems which at first sight we might be disposed to include 
under the head of dynamics, but wMch also belong to the 
domain of pure mathematics, and may therefore more pro- 
perly be considered as a branch of geometry. On the 
other hand, there is a branch of dynamics wMch treats 
of pure motion without taking any account of its subject 
or the means by which it is produced or changed. In this 
branch, to wMch the term Mnematics, though fet employed 
by Ampere in a wider sense, may with propriety be confined, 
it may seem that no consideration of matter or of force is 
involved ; but, unlike the class just alluded to, ike pro- 
blems which come under this head involve explicitly the 
element of time, and it is only after studying the laws of 
dynamics that we are able to furnish a theoretical measure 
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of time satisfying the demands of the human mind. Thus 
any subject in wMch the measurement of time is involved 
enters on this account into the domain of dynamics. 

Measurement of Time . — For ordinary purposes the rota- 
tion of the earth furnishes a sufficiently exact means of 
measuring time, and the observation of the transit of a 
known star is the best method we possess of determining 
the error of a clock ; but that the fundamental conception 
of the measurement of intervals of time is based upon other 
foundation than the diurnal rotation of our planet at once 
appears from the fact that we see no inconsistency in asking 
whether the length of the day is the same now as it was 
2000 years ago. If our primary conceptions of the measure- 
ment of time were derived from the earth’s rotation, tlie 
absolute constancy of the length of the day would be a matter 
of definition. But it is not to the motion of the earth or 
of any other single body that we are indebted for our 
Mghest conception of the measurement of time — it is rather 
to the dynamical principle expressed in the first law of 
motion , and hence it is that the theoretical measurement 
of time, and of other physical quantities which explicitly 
involve time, must find a place under the head of dynamicb. 
Kinematics may therefore properly be treated as a branch 
of dynamics, and for its discussion, as well as for the 
enunication and explanation of the laws of motion, the 
reader is referred to the article on Mechanics. 

Perhaps there is nothing which appears to present a 
subject for study simpler than that afforded by the properties 
of space, and hence it is that geometry attained so high a 
reputation and made such rapid advances among the 
ancients. It was easy to construct material standards of 
length and by their means to measure aj^prozimately the 
linear dimensions of limited portions of space, the human 
mind being only too ready to believe in the constancy of 
the dimensions of the standards constructed ; and^thus the 
properties of space presented a subject which, at the very 
outset, afforded a facility for investigation which was want- 
ing in the study of other physical quantities. The great 
simplification introduced by tMs belief in the permanence 
of the dimensions of material standards will be apparent if 
we consider the position in which we should he placed by 
the adoption of a different hypothesis. Once admit the 
supposition that the properties of a figure, as regards 
dimensions or form, depend explicitly on its position in 
space, or upon time, either by a process of growth in them- 
selves or because space is changing its character, and the 
whole subject of geometry will require reconsideration. 

Displacement — A number of points or figures may be 
connected in accordance with sn^ geometrical conditions 
that if one or more be displaced in a given manner the 
displacements of all the others may be determined. The 
determination of the displacement of each m terms of the 
given displacements is a problem in pure mathematics, and 
the branch of geometry which treats of such questions may 
be called the science of displacement. If we suppose the 
figures here contemplated to be material bodies, and the 
geometrical conditions to he determined by means of 
material constraints such as links, guides, teeth, and the 
like, the science of displacement thus applied becomes that 
of me(ffianism, and it is only necesary here to coll attention 
to the following statements First, m the study of dis- 
placements, or of pure mechanism, no account is taken of 
any but the geometrical properties of the bodies displaced, 
while the forces engaged m producing the displacement are 
entirely neglected; the consideration of the mechanical 
properties of the materials of wMch the parts of a machine 
are constructed, the forces acting between those parts, and 
the best means of “ fitting ” them, belongs to applied 
mechanics and macMne construction. Secondly, the ele- 
ment of time is altogether left out of consideration ; for, 
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althougli it may be argued that the displacement of each 
part of the system takes place in the same iateiral of time, 
and that the geometrical conditions enable us to compare 
the displacements experienced by different parts during the 
same time, and thus lead us to a comparison of velocities, 
yet it most be observed that this is only a comparison 
amounting simply to a relation between corresponding 
displacements, and does not involve time explicitly, smee 
the whole displacement may take place in a time as long 
or as short as we please, for we do not consider it. More- 
over, the actual motion of any part may be made uniform 
or varying in any arbitrary manner without any account 
being taken of it. In fact it is simply two or more con- 
figurations of the material system which are compared 
together, and, though for the sake of distmctionwe call one 
the initial and another the final configuration, we might 
as well distinguish them in any other manner and without 
stating which follows the other. Indeed we contemplate 
them as co-existent during the act of companson. Hence 
we may complete the science of displacement or pure 
mechanism without ever considering force, or being able to 
measure time or even to define equal intervals. 

Kimmatics. — ^If to our conceptions of space and of dis- 
placement we couple that of time as a measurable quantity^ 
wo are led to compare the rates of non-simultaneous as 
well as of simultaneous displacements, and are consequently 
obliged to measure the rate, at which displacement occurs 
by the change of position experienced in a definite interval 
of time by the body, figure, or point we are regarding 
Rate of change of position measured thus we call velocity. 
The next step in the same direction is the consideration of 
the rate at which velocity changes, or aeceleraXion^ and 
thus the association of our conception of space with that 
of time as a measurable quantity opens up to us that branch 
of dynamics which we call kinematics. 

J/uffer. — Having considered displacement in connection 
with the time dunng which it occurs, the next step leads 
us to take account of the thing displaced, and here we are 
obliged to contemplate matter directly. Matter, like time 
and space, we do not attempt to define, but treat it as a 
primary conception, its more obvious properties ma k i n g 
themselves known to aU through daily experience. 

Jro^ve — The change of the motion of material bodies 
brings us at once, through the introduction furnished by the 
first law of motion, to the conception of force, which may be 
defined in terms of three primary quantities, viz., space, 
time, and matter. The second law of motion expresses the 
manner in which matter is affected by force, and teaches us 
how to measure force by the observation of its effects. 

The science of dynamics in its restricted sense is that 
which treats of the consequences arising from the relations 
of matter to force, and before we can proceed in this science 
beyond the first step we must become acquainted with the 
second law of motion, while kinematics requires for its 
complete development only the first law of motion, its 
range being thereby sharply defined and separated from 
that of the rest of dynamics. The laws of motion, hke 
other natural laws, must he understood to express merely 
the properties of natural bodies as we find them, and within 
the degree of accuracy to which our experiments can be 
relied on We might, of course, have started with any 
hypotheses we liked respecting the relations of force to 
matter, and upon these hypotheses and our conceptions of 
time and space have constructed a purely theoretic^ system 
of dynamics which would have been perfectly self-con- ! 
sistent ; but our conclusions might, or might not, have 
agreed with observations of natural phenomena If we 
found an agreement between the results of the application 
qf om; theory J:o special problems and the solutions of the 
corresgoncLingprohlema as worked out objectively in nature, ^ 


I we should have reason to believe that our hypotheses agreed 
with the facts, or, m other words, that they were true, and 
we should then raise them to the dignity of natural laws. 
It IS on evidence of this kind that our acceptation of all 
natural laws is based. If our conclusions were inconsistent 
with natural phenomena our system of dynamics would be 
an abstract, instead of a natural, science — if, indeed, it 
might he called a science at all — and would be valuable 
merely as an intellectual exercise In the case of such an 
I abstract science we are not even bound to adopt the 
axioms respecting the properties of space which are usually 
accepted, but may confer upon our “ space ” any number 
of dimensions and any properties we please 

Stress. — Though the conception of a single force is con- 
venient, it nevertheless results from a mere process of mental 
abstraction We never meet with a smgle isolated force in 
natuie, but each is accompanied by an equal and opposite 
force acting in the same straight hue, and when we speak 
of one without the other we do so merely for the sake of 
brevity. The third law of motion implies this statement, 
though it has also a wider signification. The action and reac- 
tion which are thus always inseparably linked together may 
be conveniently called a stress, of which the two forces are 
opposite aspects Thus it appears that there is nothing in 
nature corresponding to what we are accustomed to call a 
single force , stresses, indeed, abound, and may be produced 
whenever we please, hut we are completely ignorant of their 
existence except when they change the relative velocities of 
different portions of matter. Then, and then only, do they 
appeal to our senses 

Statics . — ^The investigation of the conditions under which 
a system of stresses produces no displacement of the bodies 
between which they act constitutes the science of statics, 
and will be discussed under the head of Muohanics. 

Measurement of Force . — Since force can be defined in 
terms of space, time, and matter, it follows that the 
measurement of a force ought to involve measurements 
of these three quantities and of them only. Now it 
is jjlaiu that any force whatever may be chosen as the 
I unit in terms of which other forces should be expressed, 
j provided it is capable of being reproduced at all times and 
in all places with precision. We aE now believe that the 
quantity of matter m a body is unchanged by changing its 
position or by the simple lapse of time, and we also believe 
that the region of space which we inhabit is sufficiently 
homoloidal to allow us to compare distances in different 
directions, at different places, and at different times. 
Moreover, the first law of motion, as has been stated above, 
provides, when proper precautions are taken, a method of 
measuring time which satisfies the requirements of the mind, 
while the rotation of the earth affords a practical measure 
of time sufficiently exact for the most refined experiments 
we can execute Therefore a unit of force which depends 
only on the units of length, mass, and time will he the 
same at all places, and, so far as our experience allows us to 
judge, at all times. Such a unit is termed an absolute 
umt Not only force hut every other quantity dealt with 
in dynamical science, as well as every physical quantity 
whose relations to space, mass, and time are known, can be 
measured in terms of a unit of its own kind which depends 
only on the fundamental units of length, mass, and time, 
and IS then said to he expressed in absolute measure. The 
three primary units must he chosen in an arbitrary manner, 
and their permanence must be considered a matter of 
definition ; hut when these have been once fixed, all the 
absolute units derived from them are perfectly determinate 
and invariable If a foot, a pound, and a second be chosen 
as units, the corresponding absolute unit of force is called 
a poundal ; while if the primary units be a centimetre, a 
gramme, and a second, the unit of force is called a dyne. 
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For the definitions of the derived dynamical units and the 
investigation of their dependence on the fundamental units, 
the reader may refer to the article on ilECHA:s^iC3, 

From what has been said it will appear that the whole 
difficulty in fixing upon a system of dynamical units lies in 
the determination of the fundamental nmts of length, 
and time in such a manner that their constancy ean be 
relied upon The unit of mass offers very little difficulty in 
this respect. Long expenence has tanght us which are the 
most permanent of the varieties of matter we have at com- 
mand. We have good reason to believe that a piece of 
platinum or an alloy of platinum and iridium may be 
exposed to pure air at ordinary temperatures for au in- 
definite time without any increase or diminution of its rnagg 
whatever- Such a piece of metal may therefore with 
propriety be chosen as a national standard of mass, the 
absolute constancy of the quantity of matter constituting it 
being accepted on defimtion, as we are unable to test it by 
any standard in which we have more confidence than we 
have in itself The British and French national standards 
of mass are of platinum, but the new standards recently 
constructed lu Paris consist of an alloy of platinum and 
iridium. 

The determination of a unit of length is not so simple as 
that of the unit of mass. In this case, as in the preceding, 
we avail ourselves of the properties of a material standard, 
but we know that however indestructible the standard itself 
may he its dimensions depend upon the pressure to which 
it is exposed, its temperature, and in some cases upon other 
accidents, such as the magnetic force in the neighbourhood, 
(fee. Hence the only course open to us is to determine as 
far as possible all the causes of variation in the length of 
our standard, and carefully to define its condition with 
respect to these variables, so that it shah he a standard only 
under the circumstances thus defined. Having thus defined 
the condition of the material standard with respect to ah 
the variables upon which we know its length to depend, we 
must consider the absolute constancy of its length at ah 
times and places to he a matter of definition unth we have 
discovered other causes which affect it. It has been pro- 
posed that the wave length tn vacuo of a particular Mud 
of hght, as for instance that corresponding to one of the 
sodium lines, should be taken as the unit of length, and its 
period as the unit of time. These units are probably 
more constant than those afforded by any material standards 
or vibrating springs which we can construct ; but a belief 
iu their absolute constancy imphes complete confidence in 
the constancy of the properties of the interstehar medium, 
and of the sodium molecule 

The determination of a satisfactory means of measuring 
time seems to offer greater difficulties than the measure- 
ment of mass or of space, though the difficulties are of the 
same character as iffiose we have just considered- The 
great difficulty consists in defining what is meant by the 
equahty of two intervals of time which do not commence 
simultaneously. Eememhering that it is upon the proper- 
ties of matter alone that we can rely for assistance, 
we might construct a spring and define as equal lapses 
of time those intervals during which this spring executes 
the same number of vibrations, the temperature, (fee., being 
kept constant. But if we were to construct a number 
of such springs, though a perfect agreement might obtain 
between them at first, we should find after a considerable 
period that the measurements of time derived from 
different springs did not agree, while our knowledge is in- 
sufficient to enable us to apply to each the corrections 
necessary to lead us to a consistent result. How there 
may be no reason why we should prefer one spring above j 
aU the others, and thus it appears that a definition of equal 
intervals of time based upon the behaviour of any single 
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spring is too arbitrary to be satisfactory. If, however, we 
found^ a large number of springs, constructed of different 
materials and differently affected by temperature and other 
known causes of variation, continue to give perfectly 
consistent results, the theory of probabilitj would lead us 
to place a high value upon the measure of time thus afforded. 
Now, we have stated that our highest conception of the 
measurement of time is derived from the dynamical 
principle expressed in the first law of motion, but when 
we come to apply this it is impossible to determine a pnon 
whether in the case of two given bodies there is no stress 
actmg between them or between one of them and some 
third object. Consequently, the only course open to us 
is to examine the motion of a large number of material 
systems, making such corrections for the action of stresses 
which we know to be in operation as our theoretical 
dynamics wiU enable us to determine ; and, if after this 
we find that several independent systems afford the 
same measurement of time, while those systems which lead 
to a different result disagree also among themselves, we 
must accept the measurement of time afforded by the first 
set as the true measure, and attribute the discrepancies 
manifested by the other systems to some unknown stresses, 
which it should he our subsequent business to discover, 
WorJe . — ^The contemplation of a stress, together with a re- 
lative displacement of theportions of matter between which 
it acts, introduces us to the conceptiou of work. If we con- 
sider a stress, together with the distance through which the 
solicited bodies are capable of moving relative to one 
another in obedience to the stress, the object of our contem- 
plation is the work which may be done under the given 
conditions of the system, and this we call energy. The sub- 
ject of which natural philosophy treats is the transformation 
of energy, which in aU its phases takes place in accordance 
with two great principles, known respectively as the 
principles of the conservation and the dissipation of energy. 
Of these two principles the former rests upon a much 
higher scientific basis than the latter. In order to lose our 
faith in the principle of the conservation of energy we must 
give up our belief in the fundamental principles of dynamics 
expressed in the laws of motion ; but as regards the dissi- 
pation of energy we can say httle more than that all the 
operations of nature with which we are acquainted take 
place in accordance with this principle. Clerk Maxwell 
has, however, shown that it is possible to subvert the prin- 
ciple of the dissipation of energy by the simple exercise of 
a sufficiently high order of intelligence. For the statement 
and discussion of these two principles see Enee-gy. 

It is the work of the natural philosopher to explain the 
operations of nature in accordance with the principle of 
dynamics, and we consider that we understand any pheno- 
menon when we have shown it to consist of a motion of 
matter and determined the character of this motion. Thus 
it is that dynamics forms the foundation of every braneffi of 
natural philosophy, and a thorough appreciation of the prin- 
ciples of conservation and dissipation of energy is the only 
safe guide in physical investigations. (w g.) 

DYNAMITE (SvyajAK, strength), the name applied to 
various explosive preparations containing nitroglycerin. 
The first practical appheation of nitroglycerin, discovered 
by Sobrero in 1847, was made by Alfred Nobel, who in 
1863 used gunpowder soaked with it for blasting. In 1864 
he found that it could be exploded by the initiative detona- 
tion of fulminating matenals ; and m 1867, owing to the 
uneertmnty and dau^r attending its mnploymenti he con- 
ceived the idea of mixing it with some solid and absorbent 
inert substance. The ^ceous infusorial earth called in 
Germany Kie&elguhr proved to be well adapted for this pur- 
pose, since it took up as mndi' as three times its weight of 
nitroglycerin without becoming more than damp to the 
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toucL The mixture of earth aud nitroglycerin, to -H-hich 
vas added a little alkaline material to neutralize any acid 
that might be set free by the latter, was termed by hTobel 
dynamite Ignited in the open air, dynamite burns slowly, 
but it i 3 as readily exploded as nitroglycerin itself by means 
of a detonating fuzej and, though not equal in bursting or 
breaking power to uncombined nitroglycerin, on account of 
the absorption by its inert constituents of part of the heat 
developed by the exploding shock, it is greatly superior to 
gunpowder, instead of which or gun-cotton it is employed in 
blasting coal and stone, removing piles, felling trees, and 
clearing stumps from forest-land. It may also be used with 
advantage for the destruction of cannon and for breaking 
up large iron castings (see Compt. rend., Lxxii. 770). For 
filling bore-holes its pasty consistency renders it a very con- 
venient material 

In continuons masses dynamite transmits detonation at 
the rate of from 19,500 to 21,600 feet a second. Con- 
finement is not requisite for its explosion, and it can be 
used in damp situations without to any great extent 
impairing its action. It explodes if heated in a closed 
brass case, also on sharp percussion when pdaeed between 
two metallic surfaces ; it should not, therefore, be kept in 
hermetically sealed receptacles of metal or other very solid 
material At a low temperature dynamite loses its tendency 
to explode by detonation. Another defect is its liability 
to part with a portion of its nitroglycerin, especially when 
in contact with porous substances, such as the paper of 
cartridges and wrappers (see Guyot, GompL rend., Ixxii. 
688). MM, Girard, Millot, and Yogt have shown {Monit&ur 
tcimiifigue, xiiL 58) that for the manufacture of dynamite 
the bwt absorbents are kaolin, tripoli, alumina, and sugar j 
the last, like alum, the material employed in Mr Horsle/s 
preparation, has the advantage of being separable from 
associated nitroglycerin by solution in water. Dynamite 
as made by M. P. Champion consisted of 20 to 25 parts of 
nitroglycerin with 75 to 80 parts of finely pulverized burnt 
day from glass works {Monit scient, xiii. 91) ; and m 
some explosives sold as dynamite a mixture of sawdust 
and chalk is substituted for siliceous substances. 

See F. A. Abe], On Recent Liveshgaticms and Applications oj 
Saplosive Agents, 1871 ; J. Trauzl, Die Dynamite, ikre Mgenschaf- 
ten und Oebrauchsiceise, Berlin, 1876. 

DTNAMOMETEEp (SvvafiLs, strength, and pirpov, a 
measure), an instrument for measuring force exerted by 
men, animals, and machines. One of the simplest forms, 
namely, that devised by the mechanician Graham, and im- 
proved by Desaguliers, was essentially a steel-yard in which 
the position of the weight on the longer arm iudicated the 
force exerted on the shorter in order to produce equilibrium. 
The dynamometer invented by Leroy of the French Academy 
consisted of a metallic tube 10 to 12 inches long, in which 
Tm a spiral spnng with an attached graduated rod terminat- 
ing above in a globe. Pressure being appHed to the globe, 
ike rod sank into the tube, and thus marked the force 
employed in compressing the spring. M. Eegmer’s 
dynamometer (see Joum. V^!cole Polytechnigue, tom. ii) 
consists of an elliptical steel spring having fixed to one of 
its arms a semicircular graduated brass plate with central 
index, and to the other a small lever, which, acting on the 
index, shows the amount of force exerted in effecting a 
greater or less approximation of the arms to each other. 

In a similar instrument contrived by M. Poncelet, the 
springs are hinged together at the extremities, and separated : 
from each other in proportion, to the tension brought to bear 
upon them. A dynamometer for thei-apeutical purposes, • 
invented by Dr Hamilton of Long Island College Hospital, ] 
consists of an india-rubber bulb fiUed with coloured water, : 
iatn which dips a tube closed at the upper end. Pressure ( 
being applied to the bulb, some of the water is forced up ' 
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L into the tube, the graduations upon which show the amount 
L of pressure upon the air within it which is exerted by the 
I water. By the dynamometer of Colonel Morin a curve is 
, drawn, the area of which represents the product of the force 
1 exerted into the space through which it acts, or, in other 
words, the q^uantity of work performed in a given time. 
Details with respect to Morin's, Watt's, and other 
dynamometers will be found in vol, i. of Laboulaye’s 
> Pictiomiaire des Arts et Manufactures. 

L DYPtRAOHIUM. See Dueazzo. 

L DYSART, a seaport town and royal and parliamentary 
: burgh of Scotland, in the county of Fife, nine miles north- 
: east of Burntisland, with a station on the Horth British 

• Railway. It consists mainly of three narrow streets with 

• a square iu the centre, and on the whole has rather a dnU 
and deserted appearance In the High Street there are a 

; number of antique houses with inscriptions and dates ; and 

- towards the south side of the town there are remains of an 
I ancient chapel. Besides the old parish church with its 

tower, there are six places of worship, an old town-house, 
a mechanics’ institute, and a combination poorhouse The 
harbour is tolerably good, and there is a wet dock attached. 
The staple industry is the manufacture of linens and ticks ; 
but flax-spinning and ship-bmlding are also carried on, and 
there is a large export of coal. To the west of the town is 
Dysart House, the residence of the earl of Eosslyn. As a 
parliamentary borough Dysart is a member of the Kirkcaldy 
district The population of the town in 1871 was 2476. 

Dysart is mentioned as early as 874 at the time of a Damsk 
invasion. Ils name is said to be a corruption of the Latin desertum, 
a desert, applied to a cave on the sea-shore which was occupied 
about 440 by St Serf or Sanctus Servanus, to whom at a later date 
the church was dedicated. From James V. the town received the 
rights of a royal burgh. In the 16th and 16th centuries it was the 
seat of a great manufacture of salt, and besides dealing in this 
article with Holland and other countries, it had a large genSal trade. 
For several months in 1559 it was the headquarters of the Lords of 
the Congregation, and m 1607 it was the scene of those remarkable 
meetings of the synod of Fife known in ecclesiastical history as the 
Three bynods of Dysart "William Murray, a native of the town, 
was made earl of Dysart either by Charles I or Charles IL, and 
his eldest daughter afterwards assumed the title of countess, and 
transmitted the dignity to her descendants by the earl of Laudeidale, 
her second husband. 

DYSENTERY (from the prefix Svs, and hrtpov, the 
intestine), also caUed Bloody Flux, an infectious disease 
with, a local lesion iu the form of inflammation and ulcera- 
tion of the lower portion of the bowels. 

Although at one time a common disease in Great Britain, 
dysentery is now very rarely met with there, and is for the 
most part confined to warm countries, where it is the cause 
of a large amount of mortality. 

Dysentery in a sporadic form may occur anywhere, but 
this variety of the disease is believed to depend on a 
different cause from that to which it is due where it prevails 
endemically or spreads as an epidemic , for, while isolated 
cases appear capable of being excited by irritating causes 
which act locally on the alimentary canal, and may thus he 
I developed out of an ordinary intestinal catarrh, the dysentery 
of tropical climates is generally regarded as owing its origin 
to a specific poison of the nature of a miasm or germ, some- 
what analogous to that which is believed to be the cause 
of malignant cholera. How, and under what circumstances, 
the dysentery poisou is generated is still a matter of 
uncertainty. The freq_UBnt association of dysentery with 
intermittent fever has long been remarked, and has led to 
the belief on the part of many in a malarial origin for 
this disease. It is, however, doubtful whether any necessary 
relationship can he established between them (although a 
malarial form of dysentery is a well marked variety of the 
disease), smce dysentery may be found prevailing where no 
evidence of malaria can be detected. At the same timo 
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certain characters of chmate and soil are known to favour 
the increase and propagation of dysentery. Long continued 
high temperature of the air and ground, such as exists in 
the tropics, together with a soil of swampy character, are 
the conditions generally present where dysentery prevails 
endemicaUy, and where it is propagated as an epidemic 
these factors are seldom absent Among other causes well 
recognized as favouring the spread of epidemic dysentery 
are impure air and water, improper and insufficient food, 
unripe fruit, excessive indulgence in alcoholic liquors, and 
exposure to chills in warm weather, aU or many of which 
have been often found connected with the propagation of 
dysentery among large bodies of people, as in the case of 
armies, where also the disease has been frequently associated 
with outbreaks of scurvy. 

The contagiousness of epidemic dysentery is generally 
admitted, and it is probable that in this disease as in 
cholera the vehicle of its transmission is contained in the 
matter discharged from the bowels of those affected. 

Dysentery manifests itself with varying degrees of inten- 
sity, but in well-marked cases the following are the chief 
symptoms. The attack is commonly preceded by certain 
premonitory indications in the form of general illness, loss 
of appetite, and some amount of diarrhoea, which gradually 
increases in severity, and is accompamed with griping pains 
in the abdomen (tormina). The discharges from the 
bowels succeed each other with great frequency, and the 
painful feeling of pressure downwards (tenesmus) becomes 
so intense that the patient is constantly desiring to defecate. 
The matters passed from the bowels, which at first resemble 
those of ordinary diarrhoea, soon change their character, 
becoming scanty, mucous or slimy, and subsequently 
mixed with, or consisting wholly of, blood, along with 
shreds of exudation thrown off from the mucous membrane 
of the intestine. The evacuations possess a peculiarly 
offensive odour characteristic of the disease. Although the 
constitutional disturbance is at first comparatively slight, it 
increases with the advance of the disease, and febnle 
symptoms come on attended with urgent thirst and scanty 
and painful flow of urine. Along with this the nervous 
depression is very marked, and the state of prostration to 
which the patient is reduced can scarcely he exceeded. 
Should no improvement occur death may take place 
in from one to three weeks, either from repeated losses of 
blood, or from gradual exhaustion consequent on the con- 
tinuance of the symptoms, in which case the discharges 
from the bowels become more offensive and are passed in- 
voluntarily. 

When, on the other hand, the disease is checked, the signs 
of improvement are shown in the cessation of the pain, in 
the evacuations being less frequent and more natural, 
and in relief from the state of extreme depression. Con- 
valescence is, however, generally slow, and recovery may be 
imperfect — ^the disease coutinumg in a chronic form, which 
may exist for a variable length of time, giving rise to much 
suffering, and not unfrequently leading to an ffitimately fatal 
result. 

Several varieties of dysentery are described in which the 
symptoms are modified by the association of the disease 
with other morbid conditions. Thus the form known as 
Malarial Dysentery is complicated with febnle attacks of 
an intermittent character, and is frequently attended with 
hepatic, splenic, and renal affections ; while it is most suc- 
cessfully treated by remedies which are of value m malarial 
diseases, such as quinine. Again, in Scorbutic Dysentery 
the attack is accompanied wi^ the great prostratton char- 
acteristic of scorbutus, and also wilffi dangerous hemorrhage. 
Maligrinnh Dysentery the term applied to those cases 
where all the symptoms, are present in great intensify, and 
progress rapidly ^o a fatal termination. Su<ffi cases are 
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often attended with gangrene and sloughing of the mucous 
membrane of the affected portion of the bowel. 

The dysentery poison appears to exert its effects upon 
the glandular structures of the large intestine, particularly 
in its lower part. In the milder forms of the disease there 
is simply a congested or inflamed condition of the mucous 
membrane, with perhaps some inflammatory exudation on 
its surface, which is passed off by the discharges from the 
bowels. But in the more severe forms ulceration of 
the mucous membrane takes place. Commencing in and 
around the sohtary glands of the large intestine in the form 
of exudations, these ulcers, small at first, enlarge and run 
into each other, tiU a large portion of the bowel may be 
implicated in the ulcerative process. Should the disease be 
arrested these ulcers may heal entirely, but occasionally 
they remain, causing more or less disorganization of the 
coats of the intestines, as is often found in chronic dysentery. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the ulcers perforate the intestines, 
causing rapidly fatal inflammation of the peritoneum, or 
they may erode a blood vessel and produce violent hemor- 
rhage. Even where they undergo healing they may cause 
such a stricture of the calibre of the mtestinal canal as to 
give rise to the symptoms of obstruction which ultimately 
prove fatal. 

The occurrence of abscess of the liver in connection with 
attacks of dysentery is frequently observed. It has been 
ascribed to the passage of morbid material from the 
diseased intestine into the liver, but by many high authori- 
ties is regarded more as a coincidence, depending upon 
the same climatic causes as those which predispose to the 
dysentery. 

Treatment . — ^Where the disease is endemic or is prevailing 
epidemically, it is of great importance to use all preventive 
measures, and for this purpose the avoidauce of all causes 
hkely to precipitate an attack is to be enjoined. Exposure 
to cold after heat, the use of unripe fruit, and intemperance 
in eating and drinking should he forbidden ; and the 
utmost care taken as to the quality of the food and drink- 
ing water. In houses or hospitals where cases of the disease 
are under treatment, disinfectants should be freely employed, 
and the evacuations of the patients removed as speedily as 
possible. In the milder varieties of this complaint, such 
as those occurring sporadically, and where the symptoms 
are probably due to matters in the bowels setting up the 
dysenteric irritation, the employment of diaphoretic 
medicmes is to be recommended, and the administration of 
such a laxative as castor-oO, to which a small quantity of 
laudanum has been added, will often, by removing the 
source of the mischief, arrest the attacL In the severer 
forms of the disease, those, namely, occurring in warm 
chmates, the remedy most to be relied on is ipecacuanha. 
This drug, which has long been known as possessing special 
efficacy in dysentery (and was originally inrioduced into 
this country from Peru as the radix artidyseKterica)^ has 
proved of signal value in the treatment of the disease in 
India, and, as shown by Dr Maclean, has diminished the 
mort^ty to a remarkable extent. It is administered in full 
doses of 25—30 grains of the powder, which are repeated in 
from six to ten hours, g^ually lessening the quantityj 
the effect observable is a diminution in the pain, and in the 
frequency and offensive character of the stools, along with 
the accession of profuse perspiration and quiet sleep. Hot 
opiate fomentations applied to the abdomen are of use in 
relieving the tenesmus. Ice may be freely takeu to allay 
thirst. The diet should be light, consisting of soups and 
farinaceous food. lu malarial dysentery quinine is the 
most successful remedy, ipecacuanha bemg generally found 
to he unsuitable ; whole in scorbutic dysentery the treat- 
ment must bear r^erence to the depraved condition of the 
general health characteristic of scorbutus, lii this form 
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of the disease the fresh hael or bhel fruit {Mgle Marme- 
los) is largely used in India. In chronic dysentery the 
administration of astringents such as Dover’s powder may 
he of service, but the chief points to be attended to are 
the nourishing of the patient and the observance of judicious 
hygienic measures, such as the due clothing of the body, 
the use of tonics, baths, &c. A change to a cooler climate 
oftsn proves of great value. (j. o. a.) 

DYSPEPSIA (from Se?-, and xettto), to digest), or In- 
digestion, is one of the most common of all complaints, 
but, from its intimate connection with various other morbid 
conditions, the term is somewhat vaguely employed. 
There are comparatively few diseases of any moment where 
some of the phenomena of dyspepsia are not present as 
associated symptoms, and not unfreqnently these exist to 
such a degree as to mask the real disease of which they are 
only complications. This is especially the case in many 
organic diseases of the ahmentaiy canal, in which the 
symptoms of dyspepsia are often the most prominent. In 
its restricted meaning, however (and it is to this that the 
present brief notice apphes), the term is used to describe a 
functional derangement of the natural process of digestion, 
apart -from any structural change in the organs concerned 
in the act. The causes of this ailment are very numerous, 
but are generally regarded as bearing reference either to 
the food, the condition of the gastric juice, or the move- 
ments of the stomach during the process of digestion. 

Among the causes connected with the food are not only 
the indulgence in indigestible articles of diet, but the too 
common practice of eating too much of W'hat may be other- 
wise quite wholesome and digestible, irregular or too fre- 
quent meals, and imperfect mastication of the food. Sub- 
stances which are badly cooked, or too hot or too cold, the 1 
excessive use of condiments, the partaking of too much 
liquid with a meal, and over indulgence in tea, tobacco, and 
alcohohc liquors are likewise fnu^l sources of dyspepsia 
Morbid states of the gastric juice readily give rise to 
dyspepsia. This fluid may be diminished in quantity, or 
be altered in character by the presence of too much acid, 
or by deficiency in its active digestive principle, pepsme. 
These conditions are often connected with actual disease 
of the mucous membrane of the stomach, but they may also 
exist in advanced hfe, in depraved states of the general 
health (as in rheumatism, gout, Bright’s disease, anaemia, 
&c.), or in constitutions weakened by fatigue, over-anxiety, 
or debauchery. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
not only the gastric juice but the other digestive fluids, 
such as the sahva, bile, pancreatic and intestinal juices, 
may by defects in their amount or quahly materially binder 
the process of digestion. Further, dyspepsia may be the 
re.sult of a perverted condition of the natural movements of 
the stomach during digestion, — ^whereby, on the one hand, 
owing to increased activily of its propulsive power, the 
food may be carried into the intestines in a half dissolved 
state, and give rise to many of the symptoms of mdiges- 
tion, or, on the other hand, from a weakened or atonic 
state of the muscular coats of the stomach digestion may he 
retarded, and the food retamed and excite ^scomfort and 
pain consequent on its undergomg fermentive and putre- 
factive changes. 

The symptoms of dyspepsia, even when due to a like 
cause, are so numerous and diversified in different in- 
dividuals that probably no description could exactly 
represent them as they occur in any given case. All that 
can be here attempted is to mention some of the more 
prominent morbid phenomena usually present iu greater or 
less degree. 

"When the attack is dependent on some error in diet, 
and the dyspepsia consequently more of an acute character, 
there is* often pain followed with sickness and vomiting of 


the offensive matters, after which the patient soon regains 
his former healthy state. What are commonly known as 
“ bilious attacks ” are frequently of this character. In 
the more chronic cases of dyspepsia the symptoms are 
somewhat different. A sensation of discomfort comes on 
shortly after a meal, and is more of the nature of weight 
and distension in the stomach than of actual pain, although 
. this too may be present. These feehngs may come on after 
each meal, or only after certain meals, and they may arise 
irrespective of the kind of food taken, or only after certain 
articles of diet. As in most of such cases the food is long 
retained in the stomach, it is apt to undergo fermentive 
changes, one of the results of which is the accumulation of 
gases which cause flatulence and eructations of an acid or 
foul character. Occasionally quantities of hot, sour, taste- 
less, or bitter fluid, or mouthfuls of half-digested food, 
regurgitate from the stomach. Temporary relief may be 
obtained when another meal is taken, but soon the uncom- 
fortable sensations return as before. The appetite is 
often diminished, but may be little impaired, the tongue 
is in general large and flabby, and more or less furred. 
In some forms of this complamt, however, particularly 
where there is great irntahihty of the stomach, the tongue 
is abnormally red. There is generally obstinate constipa- 
tion 

Numerous disagreeable and pamful sensations m other 
parts are experienced, and are indeed often more dis- 
tressing than the merely gastric symptoms. Pains m 
the chest, shortness of breathing, palpitation, headache, 
giddiness, affections of vision, coldness of the extremities, 
and general languor are common accompaniments of 
dyspepsia; while the nervous phenomena are specially 
troublesome In the form of sleeplessness, irritability, 
despondency, and hypochondriasis. 

A disease of this nature, interfering as it does with 
the assimilative and nutritive processes, must necessarily 
exert an evil influence on the general health, and there is 
reason to believe that many serious ailments owe their 
origin to persistent dyspepsia. This is notably the case 
as regards phthisis, for although dyspeptic symptoms 
often present themselves as complications induced by the 
disease, yet it cannot be doubted that long-contmued 
indigestion, particularly in youth, must have the effect of 
favouring the occurrence of consumption in persons at all 
predisposed to it. 

Dyspepsia appears to be in some cases hereditary. In 
its chronic form, this disease may long resist treatment, but 
it is always in some measure influenced by the diet and 
regimen and by the occupation of the patient. As a rule 
persons of sedentary pursuits and brain-workers suffer more 
from dyspepsia than those leading active lives. 

As regards treatment only a few general observations can 
be made. The careful arrangement of the diet is a matter 
of first importance. Quantity must be regulated by the 
digestive capabilities of the individual, his age, and the 
demands made upon his strength by work There is little 
doubt that the danger is in most instances on the side of 
excess, and the rule which enjoins the cessation from eating 
before the appetite is satisfied is a safe one for dyspeptics. 
Due time, too, must be given for the digestion of a meal, 
and from four to six hours are in general required for this 
purpose. Long fasts, however, are nearly as hurtful as too 
frequent meals. Of no less importance is the kind of food 
taken, and on this point those who suffer from indigestion 
must ever exercise the greatest care. Every article of diet 
which past experience has proved to disagree should be 
shunned, since what may appear trifling indiscretions to 
this respect are often productive of great and prolonged 
suffering. The tables which have been framed to show the 
relative digestibility of various kinds of food, and which 
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have been founded largely on the observations of Dr 
Beaumont in the celebrated case of Alexia St Martin, are 
only valuable within certain limits when applied to the 
treatment of dyspepsia. It must be borne in mind that 
idiosyncrasy often plays an important part in digestion, 
some persons being unable to partake without mjuiy of 
substances which are generally regarded as wholesome and 
digestible. Difficulty, too, is often experienced in dealing 
witb dyspeptics from their aversion to, or want of appetite 
for, those forms of diet which appear most suitable for them. 
Experience has shown that in this complaint no particular 
kind of food is absolutely to be relied on, but that in general 
the best diet is one of a mixed animal and vegetable kind 
simply but well cooked. The partaking of many dishes, of 
highly seasoned or salted meats, raw vegetables, newly 
baked bread, pastry, and confectionery, are all well known 
common causes of dyspepsm, and should he avoided. When 
even the simple diet usually taken is found to disagree, it 
may he necessary to change it temporarily for a stiH lighter 
form, such as a milk diet, and that even in very moderate 
quantity 

General hygienic measures are highly important, since 
whatever improves the state of the health will have 
a favourable influence on digestion. Hence regular exercise 
in the open air, early rising, and the cold hath axe to he 
strongly recommended. 

The medicinal remedies for dyspepsia are exceedingly 
numerous, and a few only of them can he mentioned. 
Attacks brought on by errors in diet are generally reheved 
by small doses of rhubarb and bismuth, and by the use of 
small quantities of hght and bland food. In chronic 
dyspepsia the treatment must depend on the cause of the 
disorder, so far as that can he ascertained. When the 
dyspepsia is of the atonic form without much imtabihty 
of stomach, hitter tonics such as nuz vomica, calumba, 
gentian, or quassia, along with some of the mineral acids 
taken before, with, or immediately after a meal will be 
found highly serviceable ; while on’ the other hand, when 
there is gastric irritation with acid eructations, sickness, and 
pain, the medicinal hydrocyanic acid along with bismuth, 
and antacids taken ^ter food will often afford rehef. 
Pepsine is a remedy of undoubted value in many cases of 
dyspepsia, and appears to supply the place of that ingredi- 
ent of the gastnc juice when it is deficient in amount. It 
may he given along with a meal, alone, or in conjunction 
with diluted hydrochloric acid, which also is a remedy of 
great efficacy in indigestion. Strict attention must ever 
he paid to the regular action of the bowels, and where laxa- 
tives are required an aloetic dinner pill, or, what is often 
better, one of the mineral hitter waters (such as that of 
Fredenckshall) which are now so commonly used, should 
he had recourse to. 

The employment of alcoholic stimulants to assist digestion 
is largely resorted to both with and without medical advice 
While it seems probable that in certaiu cases of atonic 
dyspepsia, particularly in the feeble and aged, the moderate 
administration of alcohol has the effect of stimulating the 
secretion of gastric juice, and is an important adjuvant to 
other remedies, the advantages of its habitual use as an aid 
to digestion by the young and otherwise healthy is more 
than questionable, and it will generally be found that 
among them those are least troubled with indigestion who 
abstain from it. See Physiology and Dietetics, (j.o.a.) 
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DYVEKE, in German often DaveJce, and in the Latin 
chronicles Colurnbella, the ‘‘Little Dove,” the name by 
which the mistress of Christian II. of Denmark is invari- 
ably designated. H er father was a certain Sigbrit Villums, 
who had been obliged for political reasons to leave his 
native country of Holland. Settling at Bergen, he opened 
an inn, which soon became known for something more than 
the hospitahty of the host or the excellence of his cheer : 
his daughter’s beauty was bush enough for his weakest 
wine. Valkendorp, the chancellor, did not think it unbe- 
coming of his priestly character to sound her praise in the 
ears of the young crown-prince ; and accordingly, when he 
visited Bergen in 1507, the prince made a point of seeing 
the “Little Dove ” for himself. In matters of this sort 
there is unquestionably a royal road ; and so having danced 
with her at a ball or two, he had little difficulty in getting 
her to leave the inn for a house of her own at Oslo. She 
followed him to Copenhagen on his accession in 1513, and 
both her father and mother obtained unusual influence at 
court. In 1615 the young king, indeed, was constrained 
from reasons of state to marry Isabella, tbe sister of Charles 
V.; but in spite of the emperor’s remonstrance, his relations 
with Dy veke and her parents underwent no real alteration 
till her sudden death in 1 5 1 7, That she had b een poisoned 
was the natural verdict of the popular feeling ; and the 
royal suspicion fell on Torhen Oxa, warden of the castle of 
Copenhagen, who was known to have made love to the 
girl before she was carried off by the prince; and was it 
not true that two days before her death he had sent her a 
present of cherries 1 It mattered not that the culprit was 
declared innocent by the royal council : “ though his neck 
were as thick as the neck of a hull it should not save his 
head,” raged the king ; and he kept his word. Such is 
the story, not altogether authenticated, which has furnished 
a favourite theme to dramatist and novelist. Samsoe the 
Danish poet, published his well-known tragedy “ Dyveke ” 
in the close of the 18th century, and it was translated by 
Manthey into German in 1 798. Miinch treated the subject 
in a semi-historical manner m his Biograph -hktor. JSiudien; 
Hermann Marggraff 's tragedy of Das Taubohm vm Amster- 
dam appeared in 1839, Eickhoff’s Bimeke. in 1842, 
Hauch’s Wilhelm Zabern in 1834, Ida Erick^s Sybrech^ 
WUlums in 1843, and Mosenthal’a Bimeke in 1860. 

DZUNGARIA, DsoNGi^iA, or Songaeia, a former 
Mongolian kingdom of Central Asia, raised to its highest 
pitch by Kaldan or Bushtu Khan in the latter half of 
the 17th century, but completely destroyed by Chinese 
mvasion about 1757-59. It derived its name from the 
Dsongars, or Songars, who were so called because they 
formed the left wmg (dm, left; gar, hand) of theMongoHan 
army. Its widest limit included Kashgar, Yarkand, 
Khofcan, the whole region of the Thian Shan Mountains, 
and in short the greater proportion of that part of Central 
Asia which extends from 35“ to 60“ N. lat. and from 72“ 
to 97" E. long. The name, however, is more properly 
applied only to the present Ghiuese provmce of Tbian-Shan- 
pe-lu and the country watered by the Hi. As a political 
or geographical term it has practically disappeared from 
the map j hut the range of mountains stretching north-east 
along the southern frontier of the Land of the Seven 
Streams— as the district to the south-east of the Balkhash 
Lake is called — ^preserves the name of the Dznngaiian 
Esmge, 
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E is the second vowel-symbol and the fifth letter in our 
alphabet. In its original form among the Phoenicians 
it represented the rough breathing — our h we have seen, that 
A represented the smooth breathing. As the Greeks had 
the sound A at a very early period, it might have been ex- 
pected that this symbol would have been taken by them 
with its original value. But the want of symbols to denote 
the vowels was apparently felt to he more imperative ; 
therefore all the Phoenician symbols (corresponding to the 
Hebrew aleph, he, aym) were taken to denote the vowel- 
sounds a, e, 0 respectively. The form of the symbol E 
bag Taned little from the earliest Greek times to our own 
In old Latin it is sometimes, but rarely, found in the 
form 1 1 , The typical sound of E in almost all languages is 
one of those which we denote generally by a in EngUsh, 
eg.^ in the word that is, one of the simple sounds 
between A (English ah) and I (English ee), which are pro- 
duced by raising the tongue gradually from its lowest 
position {at A) to its highest position (at I) : in this scale 
of sounds the lips are not employed. The most clearly 
distinguished of these sounds are (1) that in men., (2) that 
in /a^r, (3) that in fate. It will be observed that these 
sounds have here different symbols , and if these were 
consistently employed in English we should not have much 
reason to complain of our spelling ; but e has also the I- 
sound in here and see ; ai in wait has the same sound as a 
in. fate ; and a has many sounds. Other languages employ 
diacritical marks to distinguish these sounds ; thus in 
Italian we have e arid I, called “ open ” and “ close ” e 
respectively j these correspond very nearly to (2) and (3) 
mentioned above. It is probable that the same distinction 
of sound was given in Latm by employing ae to express 
the open e : at least open e is commonly found in Italian 
words which were wntten in Latin with ae, or with e short. 
It is possible that in Greece a similar distinction of close 
open e was expressed in early times by the symbols e 
(epsilon) and rj (eta) ; but in Attica, at least after 403 b o , 
the distinction seems to have been rather quantitative than 
qualitative. Eor the history of eta see article H. It is 
clear that in a perfect alphabet we ought to have at least 
three distinct symbols between A and I ■ we ought not to 
be compelled to distinguish the simple sounds by diphthongs 
or other modifications. Indeed yet more symbols would be 
desirable, for there are other sounds m this scale, which, 
however, are not easily distinguished from the above except 
by a practised ear. 

It IS probable that ee in English of the 16th and 17th 
centuries had the sound still heard in Scotland in words 
like ell, z.e , the simple e in our meti pronounced long . 
this is not unlike the open e, but the back of the tongue is 
lower. But ee had acquired its present I sound in the last 
century. 

EACHAED, Jomr (1636-1697), an. English divine, was 
bom in Suffolk in 1636, and was educated at Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge, of which he became master in 1675 in 
succession to Lightfoot He was created a doctor of 
divinity m 1676 by royal mandate, and was twice (in 
1679 and 1695) vice-cliancellor of the university. He 
died on the 7th July 1697. In 1670 he had puhhshed 
anonymously a humorous satire entitled The Ground and 
Occasions of the Cont&mpt of the Qlergy enquired into in a 
letter to R. L., which excited much attention and provoked 
several repHes, one of them being from John Owen. These 
were met by Some OhservatioTis, etc., in a second letter to 
R. L. (1671), written in the same bantering tone as the 


original work. Eachard attnbuted the contempt into which 
the clergy had fallen to their imperfect education, their 
insufficient incomes, and the want of a true vocation. He 
gave amusing illustrations of the absurdity and poverty of 
the current pulpit oratory of his day, some of them being 
taken from the sermons of his own father. He attacked 
the philosophy of Hobbes iu his Mr Hobbs’s State of Nature 
considered , in a dudogue hehveen Fhilautus and Timothy 
(1672), and in his Some Opinions of Mr Hobbs considered 
in a second dialogue (1673). These were written in their 
author’s chosen vein of hght satire, and Dryden praised 
them as highly effective within their own range. It ^ is 
noteworthy that Eachard’s own sermons were not superior 
to those he satirized. Swift alludes to him as a signal 
instance of a successful humorist who entirely failed as a 
serious writer. A collected edition of his works in three 
volumes, with a notice of his life, was published in 1774. 

EADIE, John (1810-1876), theologian and biblical 
cntic, was bom at Alva, in Stirlingshire, on the 9th May 
1810. Having mam fested unusual abihty at school, he was 
sent to the university of Glasgow, where he passed through 
the usual curriculum in arts. Immediately afterwards he 
commenced to study for the ministry at the Divinity Hall 
of the Secession Church, a dissenting body which, on its 
union a few years later with the Relief CSiurch, adopted 
the denomination United Presbyterian. In 1835 he was 
ordained to the pastoral charge of the Cambridge Street 
Secession church in Glasgow. Here he speedily attained a 
position of great emmence and usefulness, and for many 
years before the close of his life he was generally regarded 
as the leading representative of his denomination in the 
city which has always been its stronghold. Though he had 
little claim to he called eloquent, and his style was often 
slovenly, he had many of the other qualities that secure the 
most useful and enduring kind of popularity As a 
preacher he was distinguished by invariable good sense, 
frequent flashes of happy illustration, masculine piety, deep 
spiritual earnestness, breadth of sympathy both intellectual 
and emotional, and — most specifically of all — by the power 
he had in his expository discourses of conveying the best 
I results of bibhcal criticism in an intelligible form to a 
general audience. Behind the carelessness and apparent 
indifference of his manner, it was not difficult to detect 
the quick sensibihty and tender feeling which were 
eminently characteristic of the man Though more than 
once invited to an important charge elsewhere, Dr Eadie 
refused to leave Glasgow, in which he found a sphere 
more exactly suited to his pastoral gifts than he could 
expect in any other place. In 1863 he removed with a 
portion of his congregation to a new and beautiful church 
at Lansdowne Crescent, where his influence continued 
unabated until his death. 

From his student days Eadie bore a reputation for 
extensive, if not profound and accurate, scholarship, which 
he justified and increased during the earlier years of his 
ministry to such an extent that in 1843 the church to 
which he belonged appointed him professor of biblical liter- 
ature and hermeneutics in its Divinity Hall. He held this 
appointment along with his ministerial charge till the close 
of his life, and discharged its duties with an efficiency that 
was universally acknowledged. 'While his scholarship was 
not minute or thorough, he was surpassed by few biblical 
commentators of his day in range of learning, and by still 
fewer in the soundness of judgment with which his learning 
was applied. As a critic he was acute and painstaking ,* 
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aa an interpreter he was eminently fair-minded. In the | 
prufessor’s chair, as in the pulpit, his strength lay in the ' 
tact with which he selected the soundest results of bibhcal 
criticism, whether his own or that of others, and presented 
them in a clear and connected form, with a constant view 
to their practical bearing. If this last fact gaye a non- 
academic aspect to some portions of his lectures, it 
rendered them not less interesting and probably not less 
useful to his auditors. Eadie’s merits as a scholar were 
early acknowledged by the usual honorary univemity dis- 
tinctions. He received the degree of LL.D from Glasgow 
in 1844, and that of D D. from St Andrews in 1850. 

Busily engaged as he was in two distinct offices, either 
of which might well of itself have employed all his energies, 
Eadie nevertheless found time for an amount of work in a 
third sphere, of which the same thing might be said His 
labours as an author would have been more than creditable 
to one who had no other occupation. Most of his works 
were connected with biblical criticism and interpretation, 
some of them being designed for popular use and others 
being more strictly scienl^c To the former class belong 
the Biblical Gydopcsdia, his edition of Criideiis Qoncord- 
ance, his Barly Chimtal History, and his discourses on The 
Divine Love and on Paul the Preacher , to the latter belong 
his commentaries on the Greek tert of St Paul’s epistles to 
the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippiaus, and Galatians, 
published at intervals in four volumes, which take a high 
rank among exegetical works. His Life of Dr Eitto 
obtained a deserved popularity. His last work, the 
History of the Bnglish Bible (2 vols. IS'TB), will probably 
be the most enduring memorial of his ability as an author. 
Though not unimpeachable in point of arrangement and 
style, it contains a fuller and more accurate account of the 
subject than is to be found anywhere else, and almost every 
page bears marks of the life-long interest and loving research 
of the author. His almost unrivalled knowledge of the 
various Enghsh versions, as well as his ability as a critic 
and interpreter of the original, led to his being selected as 
one of the company for the revision of the authorized 
version of the ifew Testament, and in this capacity it is 
underatood that he rendered excellent service. Dr Eadie 
died at Glasgow on the 3d June 1876. 

EADMER, or Edmer (m Latin Eadmerus, and by 
mistake Edimems and Edinerus), an English ecclesiastic 
and historian of the Norman period, probably, as Ms name 
suggests, of English as oppos^ to Norman parentage. At 
an early age he was sent to the Benedictiue monastery at 
Canterbury } and there he became acquainted with Anselm, 
at the time of the latter’s first visit to England as abbot of 
Bee The intimacy was renewed when Anselm was raised 
to the episcopal see j and thenceforward Eadmer was not 
BO much the archbishop’s disciple and follower as his friend 
and director, and that at last not only by Anselm’s private 
recognition, but by the formal appointment of Pope Urban 
II. So complete, indeed, was the obedience shown by the 
great scholastic philosopher and head of the Enghsh Church 
to his self-elected tutor, that — according to William of 
Malmesbury, De gestis pontificum Anglorum, lib. L — ^he is 
said to have waited for Ms express permission before he 
rose from his bed, or even turned from one side to the other. 
After Anselm’s death Eadmer accompanied Radnlph, the 
new archbishop, to Rome in 1119 ; and on their return in 
1120 he was nommated to the see of St Andrews in 
Scotland. Owing, however, to the refusal of the Scotch to 
recognize the claims put forward by Eadmer and his patron 
in support of the episcopal authority of the see of 
Canterbury, he was never formally inducted into the office 
He was at Canterbury in 1121, and he spent the latter part 
of Ms life as prior of the monastery there. His death is 
variously assigned to the year 1123 and 1137, 
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Eaflmer has left a large number of works, of which a list is giren 
m Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, part ii. Most important are his 
HistoncB Nbcorum, in si-? hooks treating of his own times down to 
the death of Eadnlph in 1122, and his Vita Anselmi, which 
ranks as one of the chief authorities in regard to the primate. 
The former was first published by Selden in 1623, the fatter at 
Antwerp in 1551 j and both have since been several times reprinted. 
Of less mark are his lives oi Odo, Bregwin, and Dunstan, and of 
Oswald and Wilfrid of York, and his treatises — formerly ascribed 
to Anselm — Be quatuor virtutibus quee fverunt in leata MaHa 
virgine, and Be SimilitvdiniJms S. Anselmi. early all his works 
are to be found in an early MS. iu the library of Corpus Chnsti 
College, Cambridge (C.C V.V., No 371), and most of them have 
been repnnted as an appendix to Anselm's Opera by Gerberon, fol 
1675, and by the Benedictine monks of St Maure, fol. Pans, 1721. 
A number of hisletteis are preserved in MSS. Cotton , Otho, A xii 

See especially Wright, Biographta Bnt Lit., Auglo-N'oniian Peiiod, 1846, 
Saint Ans^m, 1853, pp 186, 187, Barton, Hutoty of Scotland, -vol i. pp 

EAGLE (French Aigle, from the Latin Aquila), the 
name generally given to the larger Diurnal Birds-of-prey 
which are not Vultures , but the limits of the subfamily 
Aquihnoe have been very vanously assigned by diflferent 
writers on systematic ornithology, and, as before observed 
(Buzzard, vol. iv. p, 603), there are Eagles smaller than 
certain Buzzards. By some authorities the Loemmergeiei of 
the Alps, and other high mountains of Europe, North Africa, 
and Asia, is accounted an Eagle, but by others the genus 
Gyjyaetm is placed with the Yulturidce, as its common 
English name (Bearded Vulture) shows. There are also 
other forms, such as the South-American Harpyia and its 
allies, which though generally called Eagles have been 
ranked as Buzzards. In the absence of any truly scientific 
definition of the family Aquilince it is best to leave these 
and many other more or less questionable members of the 
group — such as the genera Spisaetus, Cvrcaetus, Spilorms, 
Helotarsus, and so forth — an^ so far as space will allow, 
to treat here of those whose position cannot be gainsaid. 

True Eagles inhabit all the Regions of the world, and 
some seven or eight species at least are found in Europe, 
of wMch two are resident in the British Islands. In 
England and in the Lowlands of Scotland Eagles only exist 
as stragglers ; but in the Hebrides and some parts of the 
Highlands a good many may yet be found, and their num- 
bers appear to have rather increased of late years than 
diminished; for the foresters and shepherds, finding that a 
Mgh price can he got for their eggs, take care to protect 
the owners of the eyries, which are nearly all well known, 
and to keep up the stock -by allowing them at times to rear 
their young. There are also now not a few occupiers of 
Scottish forests who mterfere so far as they can to protect 
the king of birds But hardly twenty years ago tiappiag, 
poisoning, and other destructive devices were resorted to 
without stmt, and there was then every probability that 
before long not an Eagle would be left to add the wild 
majesty of its appearance to the associations of the nioim- 
tain or the lake.^ In Ireland the extirpation of Eagles 
seems to have been earned on almost unaffected by the 
prudent considerations wMch in the northern kingdom have 
operated so favourably for the race, and except in the 
wildest parts of Donegal, Mayo, and Kerry, Eagles in the 
sister-isWd are said to be almost birds of the past. 

Of the two British species the Erne (Icel (Em) or Sea- 


1 The late Lord Breadalbane was perhaps the first large landownCT 
who set the example that has been since followed by others. On his 
nimvalled forest of Black Mount, Eagles — elsewhere persecuted to 
the death — ^were by him ordraed to be unmolested so long as they were 
not numerons enough to cause considerable dfepredations on the 
farmers’ docks He thought, and all who have an eye for the hamtonies 
of nature will agree with him, that the ^ctacle of a soaring Eagle 
was a fitting adjunct to the griuideur of his Argyllshire mountain- 
sceneay, and a good equivalent for the occasional loss of a lamb, or 
the slight dedrfction from the rent paid by his tenantry in consequence. 
How faithfully his wishes were earned out by his head-forester, Mr 
Peter Robertson, Ihe present Water has abundant means of knowing. 
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Eagle (by some called also the \VTiite-taUed aad Uiiiereous 
Eagle)— jBaiioeiffw aZ6tci7Z<z— affects cMefly the coast and 
neighbourhood of inland waters, living in great part on the 
fish and refuse that is thrown up on the shore, though it 
not unfrequently takes living prey, such as iambs, hares, 
and rabbits. On these last, indeed, young examples mostly 
feed -when they wander southward in autumn, as they 



Fig. 1. — Sea-Eagle. 


yearly do, and appear ia England. The adults (fig. 1) are 
distinguished hy their prevalent greyish-brown colour, their 
pale head, yellow beak, and white tad' — characters, however, 
wanting in the immature, which do not assume the perfect 
plumage for some three or four years. The eyry is com- 
monly placed in a high cliff or on au island in a lake — 
sometimes on the ground, at others in a tree — and consists 
of a vast mass of sticks, in the midst of which is formed a 
hollow lined with Zusula sylvatica (as first observed by the 
late Mr John 'WoUey) or some similar grass, and here are 
laid the two or three white eggs. In former days the Sea- 
Eagle seems to have bred in several parts of England — as 
the Lake disfcrici^ and possibly even in the Isle of Wight 
and on Dartmoor. Ttus species inhabits all the northern 
part of the Old World from Iceland to Kamchatka, and 
breeds in Europe so far to the southward as Albania. In 
the Kew World, however, it is only found in Greenland, 
being elsewhere replaced by the White-headed or Bald 
Eagle, JS. leu&oeepJialus, a bird of similar habits, and the 
chosen emblem of the ITnited States of America. In the 
far east of Asia occurs a still larger and finer Sea-Eagle, S. 
pdagicus, remarkable for its white thighs and upper wing- 
coverts. South-eastern Europe and India furnish a much 
smaller species, S, ImcorypTms, which has its representative, 
3. Umogaster, in the Malay Archipelago and Australia, 
and, as allies in South Africa and Madagascar, 3. vocifer 
aud H. vodferoides respectively. All these Eagles may be 
distiuguished hy their scaly tarsi, while the group next to 
■be treated of have the tarsi feathered to the toes. 

The Golden or Mountain-Eagle, Ag'mYa chrysaelvs, is the 
second British species. This also formerly inhabited 
England, and a nest, found in 1668 in the Peak of Derby- 


shire, is well described by Willughby, in whose time it was 
said to breed also in the Snowdon ranga It seldom if 
ever frequents the coast, and is more active on the wing 
t ha n the Sea-Eagle, being able to take some birds as they 
fly, but a large part of its sustenance is the flesh of animals 
that die a natural death. Its eyry is generally placed and 
built like that of the other British species,^ but the 



Fig. 2. — Golden Eagle. 


neighbourhood of water is not requisite. The eggs, from 
two to four in number, vary from a pure white to a mottled, 
and often highly-coloured, surface, on which appear dif- 
ferent shades of red and purple. The adult bird (fig. 2) is 
of a rich, dark brown, with the elongated feathers of the 
neck, especially on the nape, light tawny, in which 
imagination sees a “ golden” hue, and the tail marbled with 
brown and ashy-grey. In the young the tail is white at 
the base, and the neck has scarcely any tawny tint. The 
Golden Eagle does not occur in Iceland, but occupies 
suitable situations over the rest of the Palsearctic Eegiou 
and a considerable portion of the Nearctic — though the 
American bird has been, by some, considered a distinct 
species. Domesticated, it has many time's been trained to 
take prey for its master in Europe, and to this species is 
thought to belong an Eagle habitually used by the Kirgiz 
Tartars, who call it Bergut or Bearcoot, for the capture of 
antelopes, foxes, and wolves. It is carried hooded on 
horseback or on a perch between two men, and released 
when the quarry is in sight. Such a bird, when well 
trained, is valued says Pallas, at the price of two camels. 
It is quite possible, however, that more than one kind of 
Eagle is thus used, and the services of A. Jieliaca (which is 
the Imperial Eagle of some writers^) and of A. mogilmk — 


^ As already stated, the site chosen varies greatly. Occasionally 
placed in a niche in what passes for a perpendicular cliff to which 
access could only he gained by a skilful cragsman with a rope, the 
writer has known a nest to within ten or fifteen yards of which he 
rode on a pony. Two beautiful views of as many Golden Eagle’s 
nests, drawn on the spot by Mr Wolf, are given in the 
Wolleyaiiai and a fine series of eggs is also fi^ed in the same work, 
s Which species may have been the traditional emblem of Roman 
power, and the Ales Jams, is very uncertain. • 
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bott of wbicb are found in Central Asia, as well as in 
South-eastern Europe — may also be employed 

Of the other more or less nearly allied species or races 
want of room forbids the consideration, but there is a 
smaller form on which a few words may be said. This has 
usually gone under the name of A. navia, but is now- 
thought by the best authorities to include three local races, 
or, in the eyes of some, species. They inhabit Europe, 
North Africa, and Western Asia to India, and two 
examples of one of them — A. clanga, the form which is 
somewhat plentiful in North-eastern Germany — have 
occurred in CornwalL The smallest true Eagle is A, pen- 
nata, which inhabits KSouthern Europe, Africa, and India. 
Differing from other Eagles of their genus by its wedge- 
shaped tail, though otherwise greatly resembling them, is 
the A. audax of Australia. Lastly may be noticed here a 
small group of Eagles, characterized by their long legs, 
forming the genus Nisaetus, of which one species, xV. 
jasciatus, is found in Europe. The Osprey {Pandion), 
though placed by many among the Aquilince^ certainly does 
not belong to tbat subfamily. (a. isr ) 

EAR. The simplest form of the organ of hearing is a 
small sac containing fluid, -with the auditory nerve expanded 
upon it. Sonorous vibrations are communicated to this 
sac either directly through the hard parts of the head, or 
at the same time by a membrane exposed to the surround- 
ing medium Sucf is the form of ear found in many of 
the Crustacea and in the Cephalopoda. In the Vertebrata, 
there is a progressive development and increasing com- 
plexity from the fishes up to ilammalia. Eor details as to 
the structure of the ear in the different subdivisions of the 
Vertebrata, reference is made to the articles treating of 
these, such as Amphibia, Bieds, &c. , and the structuie of 
the human ear -will be found fully described m the article 
Anatomy, vol i p. 891 It is the object of this article to 
describe the phenomena of auditory sensation from the 
physiological point of view 

The sense of hearing is a special sensation the cause of 
which is an excitation of the auditory nerves by the 
vibrations of sonorous bodies. A description of sonorous 
■vabrationa and of their transmission is given in the article 
Acoustics ; here we shall consider, first, the transmission 
of such vibrations from the external ear to the auditory 
nerve, and secondly, the physiological characters of auditory 
sensation. 

I — 1, Transmission in External Ear . — The external ear 
consists of pinna, or auricle, and the exierndl auditory 
meatus, or canal, at the bottom of which we find the 
membrana tympani, or drum head. In many animals the 
auricle is trumpet-shaped, and, being freely movable . by 
muscles, serves to collect sonorous waves coming from 
earious directions. The auricle of the human ear presents 
many irregularities of surface. If these irregularities are 
abolished by filling them up with a soft material such as 
wax or oil, leaving the entrance to the canal free, experi- 
ment shows that the intensity of sounds is weakened, and 
that there is more difficulty in judging of their direction. 
When waves of sound strike the auricle, they are partly re- 
flected outwards, while the remainder, impinging at various 
angles, imdergo a number of reflections so as to be directed 
into the auditory canal Vibrations are transmitted along 
the auditory canal, partly by the air it contains and partly 
by its walls, to the membrana tympani. The absence of 
the auricle, as the result of accident or injury, has not 
caused diminutiou of hearing. In the auditory canal, 
waves of sound are reflected from side to side until they 
reach the membrana tympani From the obliquity in 
position and peculiar curvature of this membrane, most of 
the waves must strike it nearly perpendicularly, and in the 
most advantageous direction. 
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2 Transmissim m Middle Ear . — The middle ear is a 
small cavity, the walls of which are rigid with the exception 
of the portions consisting of the membrana tympani, and 
the membrane of the round window- and of the apparatus 
filhng the oval window- This cavity communicates with 
the pharynx by the Eustachian tube, which forms a kind 
of air-tuhe between the pharynx and the tympanum for the 
purpose of regulating pressure on the membrana tympani. 
It is generally supposed that during rest the tube is open, 
and that it is closed during the act of deglutition. As this 
action is frequently taking place, not only w-hen food or 
drink is introduced, hut when saliva is swallowed, it is 
evident that the pressure of the air in the tympanum will 
be kept in a state of equilibrium with that of the external 
air on the outer surface of the membrana tympani, and that 
thus the membrana tympani will be rendered independent 
of variations of atmospheric pressure such as may occur 
within certain limits, as when we descend in a diving bell 
or ascend in a balloon. By a forcible expiration, the oral 
•and nasal ca-vities being closed, air may be driven mto the 
tympanum, w-hile a forcible inspiration (Valsalva's experi- 
ment) wnll draw air from that cavity. In the first case, 
the membrana tympani will bulge outwards, in the second 
case inwards, and in both, from excessive stretching of the 
membrane, there will be partial deafness, especially for 
sounds of high pitch. Permanent occlusion of the tube is 
one of tbe most common causes of deafness, 

The membrana tympani is capable of being set inio 
vibration by a sound of any pitch included in the range 
of perceptible sounds. It responds exactly as to number 
of vibrations (pitch), mtensity of vibrations (intensity;, and 
complexity of -vibration (quality or timbre). Consequeutly 
we can hear a sound of any given pitch, of a certain 
intensity, and in its own specific timbre or quality 
Generally speaking, very high tones are heard more easily 
than low tones of the same mtensity. As the membrana 
tympani is not only fixed by its margin to a ring or tube 
of bone, but is also adherent to the handle of the malleus, 
which follows its movements, its vibrations meet with con- 
siderable resistance. This diminishes the intensity of its 
vibrations, and prevents also the continued -vibration of the 
membrane after an external vibration has ceased, so that a 
sound is not heard much longer than it lasts. The tension 
of the membrane may be affected (1) by differences of pres- 
sure on the two surfaces of the membrana tympani, as may 
occur during forcible expiration or inspiration, or in a patho- 
logical condition, and (2) by muscular action, due to con- 
traction of the tensor tympani muscle This small muscle 
arises from the apex of the petrous temporal and the car- 
tilage of the Eustachian tube, enters the tympanum at its 
anterior waU, and is inserted mto the malleus near its root. 
The handle of the malleus is inserted between the layers of 
the membrana tympani, and, as the malleus and incus move 
round an axis passing through the neck of the malleus from 
before backwards, the action of the muscle is to pull the 
membrana tympani inwards towards the tympanic cavity 
in the form of a cone, the meridians of which, according to 
Helmholtz, are not straight but curved, with convexity out- 
wards 'V^en the muscle contracts, the handle of the 
malleus is drawn stiH farther mwards, and thus a greater 
tension of the tympanic membrane is produced. On 
relaxation of the muscle, the membrane returns to its 
position of equilibrium by its o-wn elasticity and by the 
elasticity of the chain of bones. This power of varying 
the tension of the membrane is a kind of accommodating 
mechanism for receivmg and transmitting sounds of 
different pitch. With different degrees of tension, it will 
respond more readily to sounds of different pitch. Thus, 
when the membrane is tense, it -will readily respond to 
high sounds, wMle relaxation will be the condition most 
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adapted for low sounds. la addition, increased te^ion 
of the membrane, by increasing the resistance, will diminish 
the intensity of vibrations. This is especially the case for 
sounds of low pitch. 

Helmholtz has also pointed out that the peculiar form of 
the membrana tympaui in man has the effect of increasing 
the force of its vibrations at the ea^iense of their 
amplitude. 

The vibrations of the membrana tympani are transmitted 
to the internal ear partly by the air which the middle ear 
or tympanum contains, and partly by the chain of bones, 
consioting of the malleus, mcus, and stapes. Of these, 
transmission by the chain of bones is by far the most 
important. In birds and in the scaly amphibia, this chain 
IS represented by a single rod-bke ossicle, the columella, 
but in man the two membi-anes— the membrana tympani 
and the membrane filbng the fenestra ovalis — are connected 
by a compound lever consisting of three bones, namely, the 
malleus, or hammer, inserted into the membrana tympani, 
the incus, or anvil, and the siajpes, or stirrup, the base of 
which fits into the oval window. The lever thus formed 
has its fulcrum near the short process of the incus, which 
abuts against the tympanic wall ; the power is applied at 
the handle of the malleus, and the resistance is at the base 
of the stirrup. Both by direct experimental observation 
and by calculation from data supphed by measurement of 
the lengths of the arms of the lever, Helmholtz has shown 
that by tbis arrangement vibrations are diminished in 
extent in the ratio of 3 to 2, hut are inversely increased in 
force. Considering the great resistance offered to excur- 
sions of the stapes, such an arrangement must be 
advantageous. It must also be noted that in the transmis- 
sion of vibrations of the membrana tympani to the fluid in 
the labyrinth or internal ear, through, the oval window, the 
chain of ossicles vibrates as a whole and acts efficiently, 
although its length may he only a small fraction of the 
wave length of the sound transmitted. 

3. Trausmission in the Internal Ear . — The internal ear 
is composed of the labyrinth, formed of the vestibule or 
central part, the semicircular canals, and the cochlea, 
each of which consists of an osseous and a membranous 
portion (see vol. i, p. 893). The osseous labyrmth may be 
regarded as an osseous mould in the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone, lined by tesselated endothelium, and con- 
taining a small quantity of fluid called the 'perilymph. In 
this mould, partially surrounded by, and to some extent 
floating in, this fluid, there is the membranous labyrmth, 
in certain parts of which we find the terminal apparatus in 
connection with the auditory nerve, immersed in another 
fluid called the mdolymph The membranous labyrinth 
consists of a vestibular portion formed by two small sac- 
like dilatations, called the saccule and the utricle, the latter 
of which communicates with the semicircular canals by five 
openings. Each canal consists of a tube, bulging out at 
each extremity so as to form the so-called ampulla, in 
which, on a projecting ridge, called the crista acoustica, 
there are cells bearing or developed into long auditory 
hairs, which are to be regarded as the peripheral end-organs 
of the vestibular branches of the auditory nerve The 
cochlear division of the membranous labyrinth consists of 
the ductus cochlearis, a tube of triangular form fitting in 
between the two cavities in the cochlea, called the scala 
vestibuli, because it commences in the vestibule, and the 
sccda tympani, because it ends in the tympanum, at the 
round window. These two scalae communicate at the apex 
of the cochlea. The roof of the ductus cochlearis is formed 
by a thin membrane called the membrane of Meissner, while 
its floor consists of the basilar membrane, on which we find 
the remarkable organ of Qorti, which constitutes the 
fermiBa] organ of the cochlear division of the auditory 


nerve, and which is fully described lu vol. i p, 894. It is 
sufficient to state here that this organ consists essentially 
of an arrangement of epithelial cells bearing hairs which 
are in communication with the terminal filaments of this 
portion of the auditory nerve, and that groups of these 
Lairs pass through holes in a closely investing mem- 
brane, membrana reticularis, which may be supposed to 
act as a damping apparatus, so as quickly to stop their 
movements. The ductus cochlearis and the two scalse are 
filled with fluid. Sonorous vibrations may reach the fluid 
m the labyrinth by three different ways — (1) by the 
osseous walls of the labyrinth, (2) by the air in the tym- 
panum and the round window, and (3) by the base of the 
stapes inserted into the oval window. 

When the bead is plunged into water, or brought into 
direct contact with any vibrating body, vibrations must be 
transmitted directly. Vibrations of the air in the mouth 
and in the uasal passages are also communicated directly 
to the walls of the cranium, aud thus pass to the labyrinth 
Tn like manner, we may experience peculiar auditive 
sensations, such as blowing, rubbing, and hissing sounds, 
due to muscular contraction or to the passage of blood in 
vessels close to the auditory organ It has not been 
satisfactorily made out to what extent, if any, vibrations 
may be communicated to the fluid m the labyrinth by the 
round window. There can be no doubt, however, that in 
ordinary hearing vibrations are communicated cbiefly by 
the chain of hones. When the base of the stirrup is pushed 
into the oval window, the pressure in the labyrinth in- 
creases, the impulse passes along the scala vestibuli to the 
scala tympani, and, as the only mobile part of the wall of 
the labyrinth is the membrane covering the round window, 
this membrane is forced outwards ; when the base of the 
stirrup passes outwards, a reverse action takes place. Thus 
the fluid of the labyrinth may receive a series of pulses or 
vibrations isochronous with the movements of the base of 
the stirrup, and these pulses affect the terminal apparatus 
in connection with the auditory nerve. 

Since the size of the membranous labyrinth is so small, 
measuring, m man, not more than inch in length by 
l-th inch in diameter at its widest part, and since it is a 
chamber consisting partly of conduits of very irregular 
form, it is impossible to state accurately the course of 
vibrations transmitted to it by impulses communicated 
from the base of the stirrup. lu the cochlea, vibrations 
must pass from the saccule along the scala vestibuli to the 
apex, thus affecting the membrane of Beissner, which forms 
its roof , then, passing through the opening at the apex (the 
helicotrema), they must descend by the scala tympani to 
the round window, and affect in their passage the membrana 
basilaris, on which the organ of Corti is situated. From 
the round window impulses must be reflected backwards, 
but how they affect the advancing impulses is not known. 
But the problem is even more complex when we take into 
account the fact that impulses are transmitted simultane- 
ously to the utricle and to the semicircular canals com- 
municating with it by five openmgs The mode of action 
of these vibrations or impulses upon the nervous termina- 
tions is still unknown ; but to appreciate critically the 
hypothesis which has been advanced to explain it, it is 
necessary, in the first place, to refer to some of the general 
chaiacters of auditory sensation. 

4 Certain conditions are necessary for excitation of the 
auditory nerve sufficient to produce a sensation. In the 
first place, the vibrations must have a certaiu amplitude ; 
if too feeble, no impression will be produced. The 
minimum lunit has been stated to be the sensation caused 
by the falhng of a ball of pith, 1 millegramme in weight, 
upon a smooth surface, such as glass, from a height of 1 
millimetre at a distance of 91 millimetres from the ear. 
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In the next place, vibrations must have a certain duration 
to be perceived , and lastly, to excite a sensation of a con- 
tinuous musical sound, a certain number of vibrations must 
occur in a given mterval of time. The lower limit is 
about 30, and the upper about 30,000 vibrations per 
second. Below 30, the individual impulses may be 
observed, and above 30,000 few ears can detect any sound 
at all. The extreme upper limit is not more than 35,000 
vibrations per second, xluditoiy sensations are of two 
kinds — noises and musical sounds. Noises are caused by 
impulses which are not regular in intensity or duration, or 
are not periodic, or they may be caused by a series 
of musical sounds occurring instantaneously so as to pro 
duce discords, as when we place our hand at random on the 
key-board of a piano. Musical tones are produced by 
periodic and regular vibrations. In musical sounds three 
characters are prominent — intensity, pitch, and quality. 
Intensity depend on the amplitude of the vibration, and a 
greater or lesser amplitude of the vibration will cause a cor- 
responding movement of the transmittmg apparatus, and a 
corresponding intensity of excitation of the terminal 
apparatus. Pitch, as a sensation, depends on the length 
of time in which a single vibration is executed, or, in other 
words, the number of vibrations in a given interval of time 
The ear is capable of appreciating the relative pitch or height 
of a sound as compared with another, although it may not as- 
certain precisely the absolute height of a sound, we 

call an acute or high tone is produced by a large number of 
vibrations, while a grave or low tone is caused by few. The 
musical tones which can be used with advantage range be- 
tween 40 and 4000 vibrations per second, extending thus 
from 6 to 7 octaves. According to E. H. Weber, practised 
musicians can perceive a difference of pitch amounting even 
to only the -^th of a semitone, but this is far beyond 
average attainment. Quality or timbre (or Klang) is that 
peculiar characteristic of a musical sound by which we may 
identify it as proceeding from a particular instrument or 
from a particular human voice. It depends on the fact 
that many waves of sound that reach the ear are really com- 
pound wave systems, built up of constituent waves, each of 
which is capable of exciting a sensation of a simple tone if 
it be singled out and reinforced by a resonator (see 
Acoijstios), and which may sometimes be heard without a 
resonator, after special practice and tuition. Thus it 
appears that the ear must have some arrangement by which 
it resolves every wave system, however complex, into simple 
pendular vibrations. When we listen to a sound of any 
quality we recognize that it is of a certain pitch. This 
depends on the number of vibrations of one tone, ptedomm- 
aut in intensity over the others, called the fundamental or 
ground tone, or first partial tone The quality, or timbre, 
depends on the number and intensity of other tones added 
to it. These are termed harmonic or partial tones, and they 
are related to the first partial or fundamental tone in 
a very simple manner, being multiples of the fundamental 
tone: thus — 

me^Tme. Partlals or Hannoiilcs 

Notes do^ do® sol® do3 mi* sol* sib* do^ re^ mi* 

Partial tones . 1 23456789 10 

i 

When a simple tone, or one free from partials, is heard, it 
gives rise to a simple, soft, somewhat insipid sensation, as 
may be obtained by blowing across the mouth of an open 
bottle or by a tuning fork. The lower partials added to 
the fundamental tone give softness combined with richness ; 
while the higher, especially if they be very high, produce 
a brilliant and thrilliag effect, as is caused by the brass in- 
struments of an orchestra. Such being the facts, how may 
they be explained physiologically ? 
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Little is yet known regarding the mode of action of the 
vibrations of the fluid m the labyrinth upon the terminal 
apparatus connected with the auditory nerve. There can 
be no doubt that it is a mechanical action, a true communi- 
'cation of impulses to delicate hair-like processes, by the 
movements of which the nervous filameut.s are irritated- 
in the human ear it has been estimated that there are 
about 3000 small arches formed by the rods of Corti (see 
AifATOiiv). Each arch rests on the basilar membrane, and 
supports rows of cells having minute hair-like processes 
somewhat resembling cilia. It would appear also that the 
filaments of the auditory nerve terminate in the basilar 
membrane, and possibly they may be connected with the 
hair-cells. At one time it was supposed by Helmholtz that 
these fibres of Gorfci were elastic and that they were tuned 
for particular sounds, so as to form a regular senes corres- 
ponding to all the tones audible to the human ear. Thus 
2800 fibres distributed over the tones of seven octaves 
would give 400 fibres for each octave, or nearly 33 for a 
semitone. Helmholtz has put forward the mgenious 
hypothesis that, when a pendular vibration reaches the ear, 
it excites by sympathetic vibration the fibre of Corti which 
is tuned for its proper number of vibrations. If, then, 
different fibres are tuned to tones of different pitch, it is 
evident that we have here a mechanism which, by exciting 
different nerve fibres, will give rise to sensations of pitch. 
When the vibration is not simple but compound, in con- 
sequence of the blending of vibrations corresponding to 
various harmonics or partial tones, the ear has the power 
of resolving this compound vibration into its elements. It 
can only do so by different fibres responding to the con- 
stituent vibrations of the sound, — one for the fundamental 
tone being stronger, and giving the sensation of a particular 
pitch or height to the sound, and the others, corresponding 
to the upper partial tones, being weaker, and causing special 
though undefined sensations, which are so blended together 
in consciousness as to terminate m a complex sensation of 
a tone of a certaiu quality or timbre. It would appear at 
first sight that 33 fibres of Corti for a semitone are not 
sufidcient to enable us to detect all the gradations of pitch 
in that interval, since, as has been stated above, trained 
musicians may distinguish a difference of ^^th of a semitone. 
To meet this difficulty, Helmholtz states that if a sound is 
produced, the pitch of which may be supposed to come 
between two adjacent fibres of Corti, both of these will be 
set into sympathetic vibration, but tbe one which comes 
nearest to the pitch of the sound will vibrate with greater 
intensity than the other, and that consequently tbe pitch 
of that sound would be thus appreciated These theoretical 
views of Helmholtz have derived much support from 
remarkable experiments of Hensen, who observed that 
certain hairs on the antennae of Mysis^ a Crustacean, when 
observed with a low miscroscopic power, vibrated with 
certain tones produced by a keyed horn. It was seen that 
certain tones of the horn set some hairs into strong vibration, 
and other tones other hairs. Each hair responded also to 
several tones of the horn. Thus one hair responded 
strongly to djjf and d% more weakly to g, and very weakly 
to G. It was probably tuned to some pitch between d" 
and (Stnidien iiher das Gekororgan der Decapodm, 

Leipsic, 1863.) 

lucent histological researches have led to a modification 
of this hypothesis. It has been found that the rods or 
arches of Corti are stiff structures, not adapted for vibrat- 
ing, but apparently consisting of a kind of support for the 
hair cells. It is also known that there are no rods of Corti 
in the cochlea of birds, which apparently are capable never- 
theless of appreciating pitcL Hensen and Helmholtz have 
now suggested the view that not only may the segments of 
the membrana basilaris be stretched more in the radial than 
YII. - 75 
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ia the longitudinal direction, but different segments may 
be stretched radially with different degrees of tension 
so as to resemble a series of tense strings of gradually 
increasing length. Each string would then respond to a 
vibration of a particular pitch communicated to it by the 
hair-cells. The exact mechanism of the hair-cells and of the 
membrana reticularis, which looks like a damping appa- 
ratus, IS unknown 

11. Physiological Characters of Auditory Setisatwn. — 1 
Under ordinary circumstances auditory sensations are 
referred to the outer world. When we hear a sound, we 
associate it with some external cause, and it appears to 
originate in a particular place, or to come in a particular 
direction. This feeling of exteriority of sound seems to 
require transmission through the membrana tympani. 
Sonnds which are sent through the walls of the cranium, 
as when the head is immersed in, and the external auditory 
canals are fiUed with, water, appear to onginate in the body 
itself. It is probable, however, that the external character 
of ordinary auditory sensations may be more the result of 
habit than due to any anatomical peculiarity of the ear 
itself. 

2. An auditory sensation lasts a short time after the 
cessation of the exciting cause, so that a number of separate 
vibrations, each capable of exciting a distinct sensation if 
heard alone, may succeed each other so rapidly that they 
are fused into a single sensation. If we listen to the puffs 
of a sjren, or to vibrating tongues of low pitch, the smgle 
sensation is usually produced by about 30 or 30 vibrations 
per second] but there can be no doubt, as was first pointed 
out by Helmholtz, that when we listen to beats of consider- 
able intensity, produced by two adjacent tones of sufficiently 
high pitch, the ear may follow as many as 132 intermis- 
sions per second. 

3. The sensibility of the ear for sounds of different pitch 

is not the same. It is more sensitive for acute than for 
grave sounds, and it is probable that the maximum degree 
of acuteness is for sounds produced by about 3000 vibra- 
tions per second, that is near Sensibility as to pitch 

varies much with the individual and with the training to 
which he has subjected himself. Thus some musicians may 
detect a difference of number of vibra- 

tions, while other persons may have difficulty in appreciat- 
ing a semitone. This power of appreciating differences of 
pitch IS termed a correct or just ear, and there can be no 
doubt of its improvement by cultivation. 

4. Hearing with two ears does not appear materially to 
influence auditive sensation, but probably the two organs 
are enabled, not only to correct each other’s errors, but also 
to aid us in determining tbe locality from whence a sound 
originates. It is asserted by Fecbner that one ear may 
perceive the same tone at a slightly higher pitch than the 
other, but this may probably be due to some slight patho- 
logical condition in one ear. If two tones, produced by 
two tuning forks of equal pitch, are produced one near each 
ear, there is a uniform single sensation ; if one of the 
tuning forks be made to revolve round its axis in such a 
way that its tone increases and diminishes in intensity, 
neither fork is heard continuously, but both sound 
alternately, the fixed one heing only audible when the re 
volving one is not. It is difficult to decide whether excita- 
tions of corresponding elements in the two ears can be dis- 
tinguished from each other. It is probable that the 
resultiug sensations may be distinguished, provided one of 
the generating tones dffiers from the other in intensity or 
quality, although it may be the same in pitch. 

_ 6. Hitherto we have considered only the audition of a 
single sound, but it is possible also to have simultaneous 
auditive sensations, as in musical harmony. It is difficult to 
asceri'&hi what is the limit beyond which distinct auditory 
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sensations may be perceived. We have in listening to an 
orchestra a multiplicity of sensations which produces 
a total effect, while, at the same time, we can with ease 
single out and notice attentively the tones of one or two 
special instruments. Thus the pleasure of music may 
arise partly from listening to simultaneous, and partly from 
the effect of contrast or suggestion in passing through suc- 
cessive, auditory sensations. 

The pnnciples of harmony belong to the subject of music, but it is 
necessary here briefly to refer to these from the physiological point 
of view If two musical sounds reach the eai at the same moment, 
an agreeable or disagreeable sensation is experienced, which maybe 
termed a concord or a discord, and it can be sboivn by experiment 
with the syren {see Acoustics) tnat this depends upon the vibra- 
tional numbers of the two tones. The octave (1 2), the twelfth 
(1 3), and double octave (1 4), aie absolutely consonant sounds ; 
the fifth (2 3) is said to be perfectly consonant , then follow, in the 
direction of dissonance, the fourth (3 4), maj'or sixth (3 5), major 
third (4.5), minor sixth (5 8), and the minor thud {5 6) Helm- 
holtz has attempted to account for this by the application of his 
theory of heats. 

Beats are observed when two sounds of nearly the same pitch are 
produced together, and the number of beats per second is equal to 
the difference of the number of vibrations of the two sounds. Beats 
give rise to a peculiarly disagreeable intermittent sensation, com- 
paiable to what is expenenced on w'atcliing a flickering light, and 
the pamful sensation may arise from intermittent iintatioii of the 
auditoiy nerve filaments The maximum roughness of beats, 
according to Helmholtz, is attained by 33 per second; beyond 132 
per second, the mdmdual impulses are blended into one unifoim 
auditory sensation. When two notes aie sounded, say on a piano, 
not only may the first, fundamental, or prime tones heat, but partial 
tones of each of the primaries may beat also, and as the difleience 
of pitch of two simultaneous sounds augments, the number of beats, 
both of prime tones and of harmonics, augments also. The physio- 
logical effect of beats, though these may not be individually distin- 
guishable, IS to give roughness to the ear. If harmonics or partial 
tones of prime tones coincide, there are no beats , if they do not 
coincide, the beats produced will give a character of roughness to 
the interval. Thus in the octave and twelfth, all the partial tones 
of the acute sound coincide with the partial tones of the grave 
sound ; in the fourth, major sixth, and major third, only two pans 
of the partial tones comcide, while in the minor sixth, minor tniid, 
and minor seventh, only one pair of the harmonies coincide For 
details, see Helmholtz, On Sensations of Tone as a Physiological 
Basis for the Theory of Music, translated by Alexander J. Ellis, 
London, 1875. 

Diseases of the Eak. — D eafness may arise from obstruc- 
tion of the external ear occasioned by disease of various 
kinds; from ulceration, thickening, or perforation of the 
membiana tympani j from inflammatory affections, both 
acute and chronic, of the middle and internal ear ; from 
obstruction of the Eustachian tube caused by inflammation 
of its lining membrane, leading to thickening and accumu- 
lation of mucus or pus ; from diseases of the throat blocking 
up the end of the Eustachian tube, and, lastly, from disease 
of the auditory nerve or of the terminal apparatus con- 
nected with it in the membranous labyrinth. Otitis, or 
ear-ache, is an inflammation, usually of a rheumatic nature, 
of some portion of the external auditory canal Most fre- 
quently occurring in weakly individuals, it causes intense 
pain, which shoots over the head on the affected side. It 
may lead to the formation of a small abscess in one of the 
wax glands found in the passage. Hot appheations by 
fomentations or warm poultices give relief, and if an 
aheess forms, it ought to be carefully lanced. Otorrhcea 
is a muco-purulent discharge, often of a foetid odour, 
from the ears of scrofulous children. It frequently occurs 
during teethmg, and it may be one of the sequelse of 
scarlet fever, or measles, or smaU-pox. When pus flows 
from the ear, it may come from the membrane lining the 
deeper portion of the external meatus, or from the middle 
ear by a hole in the membrana tympani, or from diseased 
portions of bone near the middle, or internal ear. The 
treatment, of course, varies according to the cause, but 
generally the discharge may be lessened in quantity, and 
at aU events rendered less offensive, by the use of weak in- 
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jections of carbolic acid or of Condy’s fluid. Concretions, 
consisting of accumulations of waz, often bard and adherent, 
may block up the external meatus. Frequently these may 
not impair the sense of hearing, but they give rise to dis- 
tressing noises of various kinc^. They may be got rid by 
the careful use of injections of soap and hot water. Polypi, 
usually hard and firm, but sometimes soft and gelatinous, 
occur in the external meatus. The external ear may 
become hypertrophied, as in idiots , it may contain concre- 
tions of urate of soda, as in gout * and it may be the seat 
of fibrous tumours. In the insane, large tumours, filled 
vdth blood, cermed hoeTncUorna, sometimes occur. One of 
the most common causes of deafness in children is chronic 
enlargement of the tonsils from repeated quinseys or from 
a strumous habit Frequently also the Eustachian tube is 
occluded, but by passing a delicate catheter along the tube, 
and sometimes by inflating artificially the tympanum with 
air, hearing may be restored. It is difficult to diagnose, 
and still more difficult to treat, diseases of the internal ear, 
in consequence of its delicacy of structure and inaccessible 
situation. Pathological states of the internal ear may give 
rise to distressing entottc phenomena, such as whizzing, 
buzzing, hissing, blowing, or clanging sounds; and if they 
are not relieved by washing ont the external ear, or by in- 
flating the middle ear by the Eustachian tube, or by 
counter-irritation by means of small blisters or the applica- 
tion of tincture of iodine behind the ears, nothing more can 
be done. (j. g, m.) 

EARL (Latin, comes ; French, compte), a title and rank 
of nobility now the third in the order of the British peerage, 
and, accordingly, intervening between marquis aud 
viscount. Earl, however, was the highest title and rank 
of the English nobles post conquesticm until the year 1337, 
when by Edward ILL the Black Prince was created duke 
of Cornwall The “ earl ” of England was identical with 
comie or compte of France ; and, so long as ISTorman-French 
continued to be spoken in this country, the English “ earls ” 
were styled “ counts ” as well in England as on the Con- 
tinent. These powerful barons represented and succeeded 
the Saxon thanes who were ealdormen, their ovm title 
evidently having been derived from the jarl of Scandinavia. 

The nature of a modern earldom is readily understood, 
since it is a rank aud dignity of nobility which, while it 
confers no official power or authority, is inalienable, in- i 
divisible, and descends in regular succession to all the male ' 
heirs of the body of the grantee until, on their failure, it 
merges in the Crown. Not so was it with either the nature 
or the descent of the ancient earldoms of England. In 
early feudal times titles independent of office did not exist. 
The earls, or comites, of those days, therefore, were actnal 
officers, each having supreme authority in his own earldom, 
or “county,^’ under the Crown; each one of them also 
deriving from his earldom a certain fixed revenue, the 
possession of which was at once an apanage of his official 
dignity as earl, and the evidence of his lawful and 
recognized title to it. But an earldom has long ceased to 
be endowed with any official associations whatever, and has 
become merely a title by which its owners in male succession 
inherit and hold the dignity, third in rank, of a peerage. 
In like manner, the descent and tenure of the ancient 
earldoms differed in many highly important particulars 
from the simple succession of the modem dignity. In the 
course of their chequered history, we find ancient earldoms, 
instead of passing by a quiet and clearly defined succession 
from father to son, constantly depending on the rights of 
female inheritance ; they are seen to have been obtained 
by many a husband jure uxoris; they appear to have been 
transferred in an arbitrary manner, or actaally to have been 
divided between coparceners, or to have been retained for 
a while by the Cro wu and let out to farm. At the same 
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time, under such strange conditions as these, and amidst 
conflicting vicissitudes, until they finally merged in the 
Crown, the ancient earldoms retained their vitality. They 
might descend very irregularly, and become vested in 
successive families, but still they did not become extinct , 
nor were the claims of legal inheritance wholly forgotten or 
superseded , and, even if for a time they had been latent 
or had actually been superseded, tbey emerged under more 
favourable circiunstauces, and under fresb arrangements or 
modifications tbey were again recognized by the Crown. 

An earl is “ Right Honourable,” and is styled “ My 
Lord.” Hib eldest son bears bis father’s “ second title,’’ 
and therefore, that second title being in most cases a 
viscounty, be generally is styled “ Viscount , ” under all 
circumstances, however, the eldest son of an earl takes 
precedence immediately after the viscounts. The younger 
sons of earls are “ Honourable,” but all their daughters 
are “ Ladies.” In formal documents aud instniments, the 
sovereign, when addressing or making mention of any peer 
of the degree of an earl, usually designates him “ trusty 
and well-beloved cousin,” — a form of appellation first 
adopted by Henry TV., who either by descent or alliance 
was actually related to every earl and duke in the realm. 
The wife of an earl is a countess ; she is “ Bight Honour- 
able,” and is styled “ My Lady.” 

The coronet of an earl has, rising from a golden drdet, 
eight lofty rays of gold, each of which upon its point 
supports a large pearl; also, be- 
tween each pair of rays, at their 
bases, there is a golden conven- 
tional leaf, the stalks of all these 
leaves being connected with the 
rays and with each other so as to 
form a continuous wreath In re- ^a-A’a Coronet, 
presentations, five of the elevated rays with their pearls 
and four of the leaves are shown. The cap and lining of 
the coronet, if worn or represented, are the same as those 
of the ducal coronet. An earl’s coronet without cap or 
lining is represented in the annexed figure. 

In ihe monumental effigies of noble personages, which 
yet remain from the Middle Ages, there are many highly 
interesting representations of the varieties of coronets worn 
by the earls of those days and by their countesses, before 
this coronet had assumed its present fixed and definite 
character. Thus, early iu the 15th century, effigies of an 
earl and countess of Arundel, at Arundel, have very rich 
coronets. The earl’s has a series of leaves and of clusters of 
three small balls or pearls alternating, all of them being 
raised to a considerable height above the circlet, the clusters 
rising rather higher than the leaves. Tbe coronet of the 
countess differs in having the raised clusters set alternately 
with smgle halls or pearls that are less elevated.^ 

The coronet of a countess now in all respects is the same 
as that of an earl. Tbe scarlet parliamentary robe of an 
earl has three doublings of ermine. The duke of Norfolk, 
who is premier duke, as earl of Arundel, Surrey, and 
Norfolk^ is premier earl of England; also he holds his 
earldom of Arundel, a feudal dignity (as it was adjudged by 

^ In his effigy at Warwick, 1439, tbe crest of Richard Beauchamp^ 
earl of Warwick, uses from a plain circlet that is surmoniited by a 
senes of pearls slightly raised, but without any leaves. Still later in 
the century, 1483, Isabel Plantagenet, countess of Essex, in her 
brass at Litiie Easton, in Essex, has a senes of leaves, no less than 
thirteen in number, that nse to a uniform slight elevation above the 
front of an ample coronet; and about the same tune, 1487, the 
coronets of another earl and conntess of Arundel have thdr circlets 
heightened with an nninterrapted series of axchatecturM ccnventianal 
leaves, and once more, at Hever, in Kent, the brass to Sir T. Boleyn, 
K 6., earl of Wiltshire and Ormonde, represeaits the maternal grand- 
father of Queen Ehzaheth, with the insignia of the Garter, and wearing 
a rich coronet, the circlet of which is set with small pearls in contact, 
not raised, and so numerous that upwards of twenty are displayed. 
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Parliament, the llth of Henry VI 1433), by the fact of his 
hereditary possession of Arundel Castle only. As heredi- 
tary Earl-Marshal, his Grace of is'orfolk is the head of the | 
College of Arms. \^‘ ' 

EARLE, John ( 1601 L 166 J/, bishop of Worcester and 
afterwards of Salisbury, was born at York about 1601. 
He completed his education at Oxford, first entenng Christ 
Church, and taking his degree of E A. in 1619. He after- 
wards passed to Merton College, and graduated M.A in 
1624. He was appointed in 1631 proctor of the university, 
and the same year became chaplain to Philip, earl of 
Pembroke, then chancellor of the university. He was 
soon after presented by this nobleman to the rectory of 
Bishopstone, in Wiltshire, and, haiung been introduced to 
the king, Charles L, was appointed chaplain and tutor to 
Prmce Charles. In 1642 Earle took his degree of D.D , 
and in the following year was elected one of the famous 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster. But his sympathies 
with the king and with the Church of England were so strong 
thathedeclinedtosit. Earlyinl643he was chosen chancellor 
of the cathedral of Salisbury ; but of this preferment he 
was soon after deprived. After Cromwell's great victory 
at Worcester, Earle went abroad, and was named clerk of 
the closet and ehaplain to Charles H. He spent a year at 
Antwerp in the house of Izaak Walton’s friend Dr Morley, 
who became afterwards bishop of Wmchester. He next 
joined the duke of York (James 11.) at Paris, returnmg to 
England at the Restoration. He was at once appointed 
dean of Westminster, and in 1661 was one of the 
commissioners for revising the liturgy. At the end of 
November 1662 he was consecrated bishop of Worcester, 
and was translated, ten months later, to the see of Salisbury. 
During the plague of London Bishop Earle attended the 
king and q_ueen at Oxford, and there he died, November 
17, 1665. Earle’s chief title to remembrance is his 
witty and humorous work entitled Microcomographp, or 
a Piece of the World discovered^ in Essays and Characters, 
which throws light on the manners of the time Eirst 
printed in 1628, it became very popular, and ran through 
eight editions in the lifetime of the author. A new edition 
with notes and appendix, containing much interesting 
matter, by Philip Bliss, was published in 1811 The style 
is quaint and epigrammatic } and the reader is frequently 
reminded of Thomas Fuller by such passages as this . “A 
university dunneris a gentlemen follower cheaply purchased, 
for his own money has hyr’d him.” Several reprints of the 
book have been issued since the author’s death , and in 
1671 a French translation by J. Dymock appeared with the 
title of Ze vice ridicule Earle was employed by Charles 
TT. to make the Latin translation of the Eikoit JBasihke, 
published in 1649. 

“ Dr Earle, ” says Lord Clarendon in his Zi/e, “ was a man of great 
•piety and devotion, a most eloquent and po-weiful preacher, and 
of a conyersation so pleasant and delightful, so very innocent, and 
so very facetious, that no man’s company ivas moie desired and 
loved hTo man was more negligent zn his dress and habit and 
mien, no man more wary and cultivated in his heha'vionr and 
discourse. He was vezy dear to the Lord Falkland, with whom he 
spent as much time as he could make his o'wn. ” 

See especially Bhss’s edition of the Microcosmogra^Jm, and Arber’s 
Eeprint, London, 1868. 

EARLOM, Richard (1742-1822), English mezzotint 
engraver, was born in London in 1742. His natural 
faculty for art appears to have been first called into exercise 
byadmiration for the lord mayor’s state coach, justdecorated 
by Cipnam. He tried to copy the paintings, and was sent 
to study under Cipriani. He displayed great skill as a 
draughtsman, and at the same time acquired without 
assistance the art of engraving in mezzotint. In 1765 he 
was employed by Alderman Boydell, then one of the most 
liberal promoters of the fine arts, to make a series of draw- 
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ingsfrom the pictures at Houghton Hall; and these he 
afterwards engraved in mezzotint. His most perfect works 
as engraver are perhaps the fruit and flower pieces after 
the Dutch artists Yan Os and Yan Huysum. ALmongst 
his hi&toiical and figure subjects are—Agiippina, after 
West , Love m Bondage, after Guido Reni ; the Royal 
Academy, the Embassy of Hyderbeck to meet Lord Corn- 
wallis,, and a Tiger Hunt, the last three after Zoffany ; and 
Lord Heathfield, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Earlom also 
executed a series of 200 facsimiles of the drawings and 
sketches of Claude Lorraine, which was published in 3 
vols folio, under the title of Liher Yeiitatis (1777-1819) 
Earlom died in London, October 9, 1822 

EAR-RING, an ornament worn pendent from the ear, 
and generally suspended by means of a ring or book pass- 
ing through the pendulous lobe of the ear. The general 
usage appears to have been to have ear-rings worn in pairs, 
the two ornaments in all respects resembling each other , 
in ancient times, or sometimes more recently among 
Oriental races, a single ear-ring has sometimes been worn. 
The use of this kmd of ornament, which constantly was of 
' great value and sometimes was made of large size, dates 
: from the remotest historical antiquity, the earliest mention 
of ear-rings occurring in the book of Genesis. It appears 
probable that the ear-rings of Jacob’s family, which he 
buried with his strange idols at Bethel, were regarded as 
amulets ortabsmans, such unquestionably being the estima- 
tion. in which some ornaments of this class have been held 
from a very early period, as they still are held in the East 
Among all the Oriental races of whom we have any accurate 
knowledge, the Hebrews and Egyptians excepted, ear-rings 
always have been in general use by both sexes ; while in 
the West, as well as by the Hebrews and Eg;^tians, as a 
general rule they have been considered exclusively female 
ornaments. By the Greeks and Romans also ear-rings were 
worn only by women , and the prevalence of this fashion 
among the races of classic antiquity is illustrated in 
a singular manner by the ears of the famous statue of the 
Yenus de’ Medici being bored, evidently for the reception of 
pendent j ewels. Ear-rings invariably occupy important posi- 
tions among the vanous remains of ancient and medimval 
goldsmiths’ work that from time to time have rewarded 
the researches of archseological mquirers And these early 
rehcs, with rare exceptions objects of great beauty and 
delicacy, never fail to exemplify the artistic styles of their 
periods, as they were prevalent among the races by whom 
I each individual jewel was produced. Ear-nugs of costly 
materials and elaborate workmanship have been brought to 
hght in considerable numbers in the Troad and in 
Peloponnesus by Dr Schliemann ; jewels of the same class, 
of exquisite beauty, and of workmanship that is truly 
wonderful, have been rescued from the sepulchres of ancient 
Etruria and Greece by Signor Oastellani , other ear-rings of 
gold of characteristic forms have come down to our own 
times from the ancient Egyptians ; we know well what 
styles of ear-rings were worn by the Romans of the empire 
and by the early Scandinavians ; and recent researches 
among the burial places of our Anglo-Saxon predecessors in 
the occupancy of this island have led to the discovery of 
jewels in considerable numbers, which among their varieties 
include ear-rmgs executed m a style that proves the Anglo- 
Saxons to have made no inconsiderable advance in the arts 
of civilization. These same ornaments, which never have 
faRen into disnse, enjoy at the present day a very high 
degree of favour ; like all other modern jewels, however, 
the ear-rings of our own times as works of arts can claim 
no historical attributes, because they consist as well of re- 
productions from all past ages and of every race as of 
fanciful productions that certainly can be assigned to no 
style of art whatever. 
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EARTH^ Eigube of the. Tiie determination of the 
figure of the earth is a problem of the highest importance 
in astronomy, inasmuch as the diameter of the earSi is the 
unit to which all celestial distances must be referred. 
Reasoning, doubtless, from the imiform level appearance of 
the horLion in any situation in which a spectator can be 
placed — ^the variations in altitude of the circumpolar stars 
as one travels towards the north or south, the disappearance 
of a ship standing out to sea, and pferhaps other phenomena — 
the earliest astronomers universally regarded this earth as 
a sphere, and they endeavoured to ascertain its dimensions 
Aristotle relates that the mathematicians had found the 
circumference to be 400,000 stadia. But Eratosthenes 
appears to have been the first who entertained an accurate 
idea of the principles on which the determination of the 
figure of the earth really depends, and attempted to reduce 
them to practice. His results were very inaccurate, but 
his method is the same as that which is followed at the 
present day — depending, in fact, on the comparison of a 
Ime measured on the earth’s surface with the corresponding 
arc of the heavens. He observed that at Syene in Upper 
Egypt, on the day of the summer solstice, the srm was 
exactly vertical, whilst at Alexandria at the same season of 
the year its zenith distance was 7“ 12', or one-fiftieth of the 
circumference of a circle. He assumed that these places 
were on the same meridian ; and, reckoning their distance 
apart as 5000 stadia, he inferred that the circumference of 
the earth was 250,000 stadia A similar attempt was 
made by Posidonius, who adopted a method which diflfered 
from that of Eratosthenes only in using a star instead of 
the sun. He obtained 240,000 stadia for the circumference 
But it is impossible to form any correct opinions as to the 
degree of accuracy attained in these measures, as the length 
of the stadium is unknown. Ptolemy in his Geography 
assigns the length of the degree as 500 stadia. 

The Arabs, who were not inattentive to astronomy, did 
not overlook the question of the -earth’s magnitude. The 
caliph Almamoum, 814 a.d,, having fixed on a spot m the 
plains of Mesopotamia, despatched one company of 
astronomers northwards and another southwards, measuring 
the journey by rods, until each found the altitude of the 
pole to have changed one degree. But the result of this 
measurement does not appear to have been very satisfactory, 
Erom this time the subject seems to have attracted no 
attention until about 1500, when Eemel, a Erenchman, 
measured a distance m the direction of the meridian near 
Paris by counting the number of revolutions of the wheel 
of his carriage as he travelled. His astronomical observa- 
tions were made with a triangle used as a quadrant, and Ms 
resulting length of a degree was by a happy chance very 
near the trul^ 

The next geodesist, WiUebrord Snell, took an immense 
step in the right direction by substituting a chain of 
triangles for actual hnear measurement The account of 
this operation was published at Leyden m 1617. He 
measured his base line on the frozen surface of the meadows 
near Leyden, and measured the angles of Ms triangles, 
which lay between Alkmaar and Bergen-op-Zoom, with a 
quadrant and semicircles. He took the precaution of com- 
paring Ms standard with that of the French, so that Ms 
result was expressed in tuises (the length of the toise is 
about 6-39 English feet). The work was recomputed and 
reobserved by Muschenbroek in 1729, 

In 1637 an Englishman, Richard Horwood, published 
Ms own determination of the figure of the earth in a volume 
entitled The Seaman's PracHce, coniaynmg a FundaimntaU 
Prohleme in Navigaiion experime/nially verified, namely, 
touching the Gompasse of the Earth and Sea and the guantity 
of a Degree in our English Measures. It appears that he 
observed on the 11th June 1633 the sun’s meridian altitude 


in London as 62“ 1', and on June 6, 1635, his meridian 
altitude in York as 69° 33'. He measured the distance 
between these places along the public road partly with a 
chain and partly by pacmg. By this means, through com- 
pensation of errors, he arrived at 367,176 feet for the 
degree — a very fair result. 

The application of the telescope to circular instruments 
was the next important step in the science of measurement. 
Picard was the first who in 1669, with the telescope, using 
such precautions as the nature of the operation requires, 
measured an arc of meridian. He measured with wooden 
rods a base Ime of 5663 toises, and a second or base of 
verification of 3902 toises; his triangulation extended 
from Malvoisine, near Pans, to Sourdon, near Amiens. The 
angles of the triangles were measured with a quadrant 
furnished with a telescope having cross-wires in its focus. 
The difference of latitude of the terminal stations was 
determined by observations made with a sector on a star in 
Cassiopeia, givmg 1“ 22' 55" for the amplitude. The 
terrestrial measurement gave 78,850 toises, whence he 
inferred for the length of the degree 67,060 toises. 

Hitherto geodetic observations had been confined to the 
determination of the magnitude of the earth considered as 
a sphere, but a discovery made by Richer turned the 
attention of mathematicians to its deviation from a spherical 
form. This astronomer, having been sent by the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris to the i.sland of Cayenne, m South 
America, for the purpose of determinmg the amount of 
terrestrial refraction and other astronomical obj'ects, 
observed that Ms clock, which had been regulated at Paris 
to beat seconds, lost about two minutes and a half daily 
at Cayenne, and that m order to bring it to measure mean 
solar time it was necessary to shorten the pendulum by 
more than a hne This fact, which appeared exceedingly 
curious, and was scarcely credited till it had been confirmed 
by the subsequent observations of Vann and Deshayes on 
the coasts of Africa and America, was first explained in the 
third book of Newton’s Principia, who showed that it could 
only be referred to a diminution of gravity arising either 
from a protuberance of the equatorial parts of the earth and 
consequent increase of the dirtance from the centre or from 
the counteracting effect of the centrifugal force. About the 
same time, 1673, appeared the work of Huyghens entitled 
De Horologio OscUlatorio, in which for the first time were 
found correct notions on the subject of centrifugal force. 
It does not, however, appear that they were applied to the 
theoretical investigation of the figure of the earth before 
the publication of N ewton’s Principia. In 1 6 9 0 Huyghens, 
following up the subject, published his treatise entitled De 
Gausa Ghravitatis, wMch contains an investigation of the 
figure of the earth on the supposition that tiie attraction 
of every particle is towards the centre. 

Between 1684 and 1718 J. and D. Cassini, starting from 
Picard’s base, carried a triangulation northwards from Paris 
to Dunkirk and southwards from Paris to Gollioure. They 
measured a base of 7246 toises near Perpignan, and a some- 
what shorter base near Dunkirk ; and from the northern 
portion of the arc, wMch had an amplitude of 2“ 12' 9", 
obtained for the length of a degree 56,960 toises ; while L-om 
the southern portion, of wMch the amplitude was 6° 18' 57", 
they obtained 57,097 toises. The immediate inference from 
this was that, the degree diminishingwith increasing latitude, 
the earth must be a prolate spheroid. This conclusion was 
totally opposed to the theoretical investigations of Newton 
and Huyghens, and created a great sensation among tine 
scientific men of the day. Tb.^ question was far too impor- 
tant to be allowed to remain unsettled, and accordingly the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris determined to apply a decisive 
test by the measurement of arcs at a great distance from each 
other. For this purpose some of tibe most distinguished 
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members ol their body undertook the measurement of two 
meridian arcs — one in the neighbourhood of the equator, the 
other in a high latitude , and so arose the celebrated expe- 
ditions of the Trench Academicians. In May 1735, MM 
Godin, Bouguer, and Be la Condamine, under the auspices 
of Louis XV,, proceeded to Peru, where, assisted by two 
Spanish officers, after ten years of laborious exertion they 
measured an arc of S'" 7' intersected by the equator The 
second party consisted of Maupertuis, Ciairaut, Camus, 
LemOnnier, and Outhier, who reached the Gulf of Bothnia 
in July 1736 ; they were in some respects more fortunate 
than the first party, inasmuch as they completed the 
measurement of an arc near the polar circle of 57' amplitude 
and returned to Europe within sixteen months from the 
date of their departure. 

The measurement of Bouguer and Be la Condamine was 
executed with great care, and on account of the locality, as 
well as the manner in which all the details were conducted, 
it has always been regarded as a most Taluable determina- 
tion. The southern limit was at a place called Tarqui, the 
northern at Cotchesqui. A base of 6272 toises was 
measured in the vicinity of Quito, near the northern 
extremity of the arc, and a second base of 5260 toises near 
the southern extremity. The mountainous nature of the 
country made the work very laborioiis, in some instance.s 
the difference of heights of two neighbouring stations 
exceeding a mile. The difficulties with which the observers 
had to contend were increased by the opposition of the 
more ignorant of the inhabitants, and they were at times 
in danger of losing their lives. They had also much 
trouble with their instruments, those with which they were 
to determine the latitudes proving untrustworthy. But 
their energy and ingenuity were equal to the occasion, and 
they succeeded by simultaneous observations of the same 
star at the two extremities of the arc in obtaining very 
fair results. The whole length of the arc amounted to 
176,945 toises, while the difference of latitudes was 3* 7' 3". 
In consequence of a misunderstanding that arose between 
Be la Condamine and Bouguer, their operations were con- 
ducted separately, and each wrote a full and interesting 
account of the operation. BougueBs book was published 
in 1749 ; that of Be la Condamine in 1761. The toise 
used in this measure was ever after regarded as standard 
toise, and is always referred to as the Toise of Peru. 

The party of Maupertuis, though their work was quickly 
dwpatched, had also to contend with great difficulties. 
They were disappointed in not being able to make use of 
the small islands in the Gulf of Bothnia for the 
trigonometrical stations, and were forced to penetrate into 
the forests of Lapland. They commenced operations at 
Tornea, a city situated on the mainland near the extremity 
of the gulf, prom this, the southern extremity of their 
arc, they carried a chain of triangles northward to the 
mountain Kittis, which they selected as the northern 
terminus. In the prosecution of this work they suffered 
greatly from cold and the bites of flies and gnats. The 
latitudes were determined by observations with a sector 
(made by Graham) of the zenith distance of a and 8 
Draconis. The base line was measured on the frozen surface 
of the river Tomea about the middle of the arc ; two parties 
measured it separately, and they differed by about 4 inches. 
The result of the whole was that the difference of latitudes 
of the terminal stations was 67' 29"-6, and the length of 
the arc 55,023 toisea In this expedition, as well as in 
that to Peru, observations were made with a pendulum to 
determine the force of gravity; and these observations 
coincided with the geodetical results in, proving that the 
earth was an oblate and not prolate spheroid. 

' 1740 was published m the Paris Memoires an account, 

by GasBsfed de Thnry, of a remeaaurement by himself and 


Lacaille of the meridian of Pans, With a view to deter- 
mine more accurately the variation of the degree along the 
meridian, they divided the distance from Bunkirk to 
Collioure into four partial arcs of about two degrees each, 
by observing the latitude at five stations. The anomalous 
results previously obtamed by J. and B, Cassini were not 
confirmed; but on the contrary the length of the degree 
derived from these partial arcs showed on the whole an 
increase with increasing latitude. In continuation of their 
labours, Cassini and Lacaille further measured an arc of 
parallel across the mouth of the Puhone, The difference of 
time of the extremities was determined by the observers at 
either end noting the instant of a signal given by flashing 
gunpowder at a pomt near the middle of the arc 

While at the Cape of Good Hope m 1752, engaged in 
various astronomical observations, Lacaille measured an arc 
of meridian of 1° 13' 17", which gave him for the length 
of the degree 57,037 toises — an unexpected result, which 
has led to the modem remeasnrement of the arc by Sir 
Thomas Maclear 

Passing over the measurements made between Borne and 
Eimini and on the plains of Piedmont by the Jesuits 
Boscovich and Beccaria, and also the arc measured with 
deal rods in jSTorth America by Messrs Mason and Bixon, 
we come to the commencement of the English tnangulation. 
In 1783, in consequence of a representation from Cassini 
de Thury on the advantages that would accrue to science 
from the geodetic connection of Paris and Greenwich, 
General Boy was with the king’s approval appointed by 
the Boyal Society to conduct the operations on the part of 
this coimtry, — Count Cassini, Mechatn, and Delambre being 
appomted on the French side. And now a precision 
previously unknown was brought into geodesy by the use 
of Baamden's splendid theodolite, which was the first to 
make the spherical excess of triangles measurable. The 
wooden rods with which the first base was measured were 
speedily replaced by glass rods, which again were rejected 
for the steel chain of Bamsden, The details of this 
operation are fully given in the Account of the Trigono' 
metrical Survey of England and Wales. Shortly after 
this, the national Convention of France, having agreed to 
remodel their system of weights and measures, chose, as 
applicable to all countries, for their unit of length the ten- 
mQUonth part of the meridian quadrant. In order to ob- 
tain this length precisely, the remeasurement of the French 
meridian was resolved on, and deputed to Belambre and 
Mechain The details of this great operation will be found 
in the Ease du Systeme MHriqnie Decimale. The arc was 
subsequently extended by MM. Biot and Arago to the 
island of Iviza. 

The appearance in 1838 of Bessel’s classical work 
entitled ^admesmng in Ostjpreimen marks an era in the 
science of geodesy. Here we find the method of least 
squares, a branch of the theory of probabilities, applied to 
the calculation of a network of triangles and the reduction of 
the observations generally. This work has been looked on 
as a model ever since, and probably it will not soon be 
superseded as such. The systematic manner in which’ all 
the observations were taken with the view of securing final 
results of extreme accuracy is admirable. The triangula- 
tion, which IS a small one, extends about a degree and a 
half along the shores of the Baltic in a H.N.E, direction. 
The compound bars with which he measured his base line 
may be rmderstood by the following brief description. On 
the surface of an iron bar two toises in length is laid a zinc 
har, both being very perfectly planed and in free contact — 
the zinc bar being slightly shorter than the iron bar. They 
are united at one end only, and as the temperature varies 
the difference of length of the bars as seen at the other end 
varies; this difference of length is a theimometrical indica- 
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tion whereby a correction for temperature can be applied 
to the bars so as to reduce their length to that at the 
standard temperature. The bara in measuring were not 
allowed to come mto contact, but the intervals left were 
measured by the interposition of a glass wedge. The 
results of all the comparisons of the four measuring rods 
with one another, and with the standards, are elaborately 
worked out by least squares. The angles ware observed 
with theodolites of 12 and 15 inches diameter, and the 
latitudes determined by means of the transit instrument in 
the prime vertical — a method much used m Germany. The 
formulae employed in the reduction of the astronomical 
observations are very elegant. The reduction of the 
triangulation was carried out in the most thorough 
manner, — ^the sum of the squares of all the actual theo- 
doKte observations bemg made a minimum. As it is 
usual now to follow this method (sometimes only approxi- 
mately) in all triangulations where great precision is 
required, we here give a brief description of the method 
The equations of condition of a triangulation are those 
which exist between the supernumerary observed quantities 
and their calculated values, for, after there are just sufficient 
observations to fix aU the points, then any angle that may 
be subsequently observed can be compared with its 
calculated value. If a triangulation consist of » -f 2 points, 
two of which are the ends of a base Ime, then to fix the n 
points 2?i angles suffice ; so that if m be the actual number 
of angles reaUy observed, the triangulation must afford 
m - equations of condition. To show how these 
arise, suppose that from a number tn of fixed points 
A, B, 0 . . a new point P is observed, which m points are 
again observed from P, then there wiU be formed m-1 
triangles, in each of which the sum of the observed angles 
is = 180° -h the spherical excess ; this gives at once m-1 
equations of contoion. The m - 2 distances wiU each 
afford an equation of the form 

19. PS 

PB ■ PA ■ PC " ' 

not, however, limited to three factors. Should P observe 
tne m points and not be observed back, there will be 
m-S equations of the above form (they are called side 
equations). In a simi^r manner other cases can be treated. 
In practice the ratios of sides are replaced by the ratios of 
the sines of the corresponding opposite angles. To each 
observed angle a symbolical correction is applied, so that if 
a be an observed angle and a + x the true or most probable 
angle, sin (a + a;) = sin a(l +x cot a), x being a small angle 
whose square is neglected. Thus the side equation takes 
the form /3 + /3iXi -h + . . . J3^r=0. hi the case of 
equations formed by adding together the three observed 
angles of a trian^e the co-effieients are of course unity. 
The problem then is this ; Given n equations 

+ i8i«i + /33 *j + . . . 0 ^ = 0 

JB' + + 0/x, + , . . 0^'x^ = 0 

0"+ 0^'x^ + = 0 

between m(m >n) unknown quantities x^ . , .x„f which are 
the corrections (expressed in seconds of arc) to the observed 
angles, it is required to determine these quantitaes so as to 
render the function + + a 

Tninimn-m, where . . .10^ are the weights of the deter- 
minations of the angles to which the corresponding correc- 
tions belong. The corrections x-^ ... f ulfi ll i ng this 
condition of inimTnnTn have, according to the theory of 
least squares, a higher probability than any other system of 
corrections tUat merely satisfy the equations of condition. 
Multiply the » equations by multipliers XjjXj, . . .A„, and 
we obtain by the theory of maxima and minima m equa- 
tions 


- 1 - + . . 

= j8jXi + jS,'Aj + ;8j"Xj . . 

WmXm — ySnAl "t" + . . 

The values o{ obtained from these equations 

are to be substituted in the original equations of condition, 
and then there wiU be n equations between the a 
multipliers , . . X„, These bemg solved, the numencal 
values of Xj . . , X„ wiU be obtained, and on substituting 
these in the last equations written down, the values of 
x^ ... x^ will follow. The process is a long and tedious 
one, but it is inevitable if we wish very good results 

The great meridian arc in India was commenced by 
Cdonel Lambton at Punnce in latitude 8“ 9'. Follow- 
ing generally the methods of the English survey, he carried 
his triangulation as far north as 20" 30', The work then 
passed into the able hands of Sir George (then Captain) 
Everest, who continued it to the latitude of 29° 30'. Two 
admirably written volumes by Sir George Everest, published 
m 1830 and in 1847, give all the details of the vast under- 
taking. The great trigonometrical survey of India is now 
being prosecuted with great scientific skill by Colonel 
Walker, E.,E , and it may be expected that we shall soon 
have some valuable contnbutions to the great problem of 
geodesy. The working out of the Indian chains of triangle 
by the method of least squares presents peculiar difficul- 
ties, but enormous in extent as the work is, it is being 
thoroughly carried out. The ten base lines on which the 
survey depends were measured with Colby’s compensation 
bars. 

These compensation bars were also used by Sir Thomas 
Maclear in the measurement of the base line in his exten- 
sion of Lacaille’s arc at the Cape. The account of this 
operation will be found in a volume entitled Verificatton md 
Extension of JLaeaxllds Arc of Meridian at the Cape of 
Good Hope, by Sir Thomas Maclear, published in 1866. 
Lacaille's amplitude is verified, but not his terrestrial 
measurement. 

The number of stations in the principal triangulation of 
Great Britain and Ireland is about 250. At 32 of these 
the latitudes were determined with Bamsden’s and Air/s 
zenith sectors. The theodolites used for this work were, in 
addition to the two great theodoHtes of Ramsden which 
were used by General Roy and Captain Kater (and which 
are now in as good condition as when they came from the 
hands of the maker), a smaller theodolite of 18 inches 
diameter by the same mechanician, and another of 24 inches 
diameter by Messrs Troughton and Simms. Observations 
for determination of absolute azimuth were made with these 
instruments at a large number of stations j the stars a, S, 
and X XJrsee Mmoris and 51 Cephei bemg those oljserved, 
always at the greatest azimuths. At six of these stations 
the probable error of the result is under 0"*4, at twelve 
under 0"'5, at thirty-four under 0"‘7 : so that the absolute 
azimuth of the whole network is determined with extreme 
accuracy. Of the seven base lines which have been 
measured, five were by means of steel chains and two 
with Colb/s compensation bars. TMs is a system of 
six compound bars self-correcting for temperature. The 
compound bar may be thus described. Two bars, one 
of "brass and tbe other of iron, are laid side by side, 
parallel, and firmly united at their centres, ffom Which 
they are free to expand or contract; at tiie standard 
temperature they are of the Mime length. Itet AB be one 
bar, AR' the other ; draw a line through the corresponding 
extremities A, A' to P, and a line through the other 
extremities B, R' to Q, make A'P = B'Q, AA' being =BB'. 
Now if A'P is to AP as the rate of erqiansion of the bar 
A'B' to the rate of expansion of the bar AB, then clearly 
the distance PQ will be invariable, or very nearly so. In 
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the actual instrument P and Q are finely engraved dots at 
the distance of 10 feet apart. In the measurement the 
bars when aligned do not come into contact ; an interval 
of SIX inches is left between each bar and its neighbour. 
This small space is measured by an ingenious micrometrical 
arrangement constructed on exactly the same principle as 
the bars themselves. The triangulation was computed by 
least squares. The total number of equations of condition 
for the triangulation is 920 : if therefore the whole had 
been reduced in one mass, as it should have been, the solU’ 
tion of an equation of 920 unknown quantities would have 
occurred as a part of the work. To avoid this an approxi- 
mation was resorted to ; the triangulation was divided into 
twenty-one parts or figures , four of these, not adjacent, 
were first adjusted by the method explained, and the cor- 
rections thus determined in these figures carried into the 
equations of condition of the adjacent figures. The average 
number of equations in a figure is 44 } the largest equation 
is one of 77 unknown quantities.^ 

Airy's Zenith Sector is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. The vertical limb is read by four microscopes^ 
altogether, in the complete observation of a star there are 
10 micrometer readmgs and 12 level readings. In some 
recent observations in Scotland for latitude the Zenith 
Telescope has been used with very great success ; it is very 
portable ; and a complete determination of latitude, affected 
with the mean of the declination errors of two stars, is 
effected by two micrometer readings and four level read- 
ings. The observation consists in measuring with the 
telescope micrometer the differ mce of zenith distances of 
two stars which cross the meridian, one to the north and 
the other to the south of the observer at zenith distances 
which differ by not much more than 10' or 15', the interval 
of the times of transit being not less than one nor more 
than twenty minutes. The advantages are that, with 
simplicity in the construction of the instrument and facility 
in the mampnlation, refraction is eliminated (or nearly so, 
as the stars are generally selected within 25" of the zenith), 
and there is no large divided circle. The telescope, which 
is counterpoised on one side of the vertical axis, has a smaE 
circle for finding, and there is also a small horizontal 
circle. This instnuaent is universally used in American 
geodesy. 

The United States Coast Survey has a principal 
triangulation extending for about 9" 30' along the coast, 
but the final results are not yet published. 

In 1860 was published F. G. Struve’s Arc du Meridim 
de 25* 20' le Datvuhe et la. Mer Gladcde memre 
depuul8lGj7isgfferblS55. This work is the record of a 
vast amount of scientific labour and is the greatest con- 
tribution yet made to the question of the figure of the 
earth. The latitudes of the thirteen astronomical stations 
of this arc were determined partly with vertical circles and 
partly by means of the transit instrument in the prime 
vertical The triangulation, a great part of which, however, 
is a simple chain of triangles, is reduced by the method of 
least squares, and the probable errors of the resulting 
distances of parallels is given ; the probable error of the whole 
arc in length is ± 6*2 toises. Ten base lines were measured. 
Tie sum of the lengths of the ten measured bases is 29,863 
toises, so that the average length of a base line is 19,100 
feet. The azimuths were observed at fourteen stations. 
In high latitudes the determination of the meridian is a 
matter of great difficulty j nevertheless the azimuths at all 
the northern stations were successfully determined, — ^the 
piohahle error of the result at Fuglences being st 0"*53, 


S^the volume of the Ordnance Survey, entitled Accouni of the 
Trim:igidciim of Great Britain and Irdand, hy Captam 
A. B^’OIarlc, R.E., 1 B.S., 1858. 


Mechanical Theory. 

Newton appears to have been the first to apply his own 
newly-discovered doctrine of gravitation, combined with the 
so-called centrifugal force, to the question of the figure of 
the earth. Assuming that an oblate ellipsoid of rotation 
is a form of equilibrium for a homogeneous fluid rotating 
with uniform angular velocity, he obtained the ratio of the 
axes 229 : 230, and the law of variation of gravity on the 
surface. A few years later Huyghena published an 
investigation of the figure of the earth, supposing the 
attraction of every particle to he towards the centre of the 
earth, obtaining as a result that the proportion of the axes 
should be 578:579. In 1740 Maclaurin wrote his 
celebrated essay on the tides, one of the most elegant geo- 
metrical investigations ever made. He demonstrated that 
the oblate eUipsoid of revolution is a figure which satisfies 
the conditions of equilibrium in the case of a revolving 
homogeneous finid mass whose particles attract one another 
according to the law of the inverse square of the distance ; 
he gave the equation connecting the ellipticity with the 
proportion of the centrifugal force at the equator to gravity, 
and he determined the attraction on a particle situated any- 
where on the surface of such a body. Some few years 
afterwards Clairaut published (1743) his TMorie de la 
Figure de la Tene, which contams, among other results, 
demonstrated with singular elegance, a very remarkable 
theorem which establishes a relation between the ellipticity 
of the earth and the variations of gravity at dhfereat 
points of its surface. Assuming that the earth is composed 
of concentric elhpsoidal strata having a common axis of 
rotation, each stratum homogeneous in itself, but the 
ellipfcicities and densities of the successive strata varying 
according to any law, and that the superficial stratum has 
iche same form as if it were fluid, he proves the very 
important theorem contained in the equation 


Where g' are the amounts of gravity at the equator and at 
the pole respectively, e the ellipticity of the meridian, and 
m. the ratio of the centrifugal force at the equator to g. 
Clairaut also proved that the increase of gravity in pro- 
ceeding from the equator to the poles is as the square of 
the sine of the latitude. This, taken with the former 
theorem, gives the means of determining the earth’s 
ellipticity from observation of the comparative force of 
gravity at any two places. Clairaut would seem almost to 
have exhausted the subject, for although much has been 
written since by mathematicians of the greatest eminence, 
yet, practicaEy, very little of importance has been added. 
Laplace, himself a prince of mathematicians, who had 
devoted much of his own time to the same subject, remarks 
on Clairaut’s work that “the importance of all his lesults 
and the elegance with which they are presented place this 
work amongst the most beautiful of mathematical produc- 
tions ” (Todhunter’s History of the MaihemMical Theories 
of Attraction and the Figure of the Earth, vol. i. p. 229). 

The problem of the figure of tbe earth treated as a ques- 
tion of mechanics or hydrostatics is one of great dif&culty, 
and it would be quite impracticable but for tbe circumstance 
that the surface differs but httle from a sphere. In order 
to express the forces at any point of the body arising from 
the attraction of its particles, the form of the surface is 
required, but this form is the very one which it is the 
object of the investigation to discover; hence the com- 
plexity of the subject, and even with all the present 
resources of mathematicians only a partial and imperfect 
solution can he obtained, and that not without some labour. 
We may, however, here briefly indicate the line .of reason- 
ing by which some of the most important of the results we 
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have alluded to above may be obtained. The principles of 
hydrostatics show us that if X, Y, Z he the compioneuts 
parallel to three rectangular axes of the forces acting on a 
particle of a fluid mass at the point a;, y, 2 , then, p being 
the pressure there, and p the density, 

dp=p(Xdx + Ydy-i-Zd2 ) ; 


and for ec[uilibrium the necessary conditions are, that 
p{Xdx + Ydy + Zdja) be a complete differential, and at 
the free surface Xdx + Ydy + Zdz = 0. This equation 
imphes that the resultant of the forces is normal to the 


surface at every point, and in a homogeneous fluid it is 
obviously the differential equation of all surfaces of equal 
pressure. If the fluid be heterogeneous then it is to be 
remarked that for forces of attraction according to the 
ordinary law of gravitation, if X, Y, Z be the components 
of the attraction of a mass whose potential is V, then 

Xdx + Ydy^Zds=z^^+^d- ■ 


which is a complete differentiaL And in the case of a fluid 
rotating with uniform velocity, in which the so-called 
centrifugal force enters as a force actmg on each particle 
proportional to its distance from the axis of rotation, the 
corresponding part of Xdcc + Ydy -p Zdz is obviously a 
complete differential. Therefore for the forces with which 
we are now concerned Xd^+Ydy + Zdz = dXJ, where U is 
some function of x, y, z, and it is necessary for equilibrium 
that dp = pdU be a complete differential ; that is, p must 
be a function of TJ or a function of p, and so also p a 
function of U. So that = 0 is the differential equation 
of surfaces of equal pressure and density. 

T7e may now show that a homogeneous fluid mass in 
the form of an oblate ellipsoid of revolution having a 
uniform velocity of rotation can be in equilibrium. It 
may be proved that the attraction of the ellipsoid 
sc® + 1 /® + 2^(1 + e^) = c^(l + 6^) upon a particle T of its 
mass at a?, y, 2 has for components 

X-Aaj, Y = Ay, Z = C2, 

where 

A = 2irp tan~^e - 






Besides the attraction of the mass of the ellipsoid, the 
centrifugal force at P has for components - — yu®, 0 , 

then the condition of fluid equilibrium is 

(A — oy^ycdx -H (A— aP')ydy -p Qzdz 0 , 
which by integrating gives 

(A-w2)(a;®+i/®) + — constant. 

This is the equation of an eUipsoid of rotation, and there- 
fore the equiUbnum is possible. The equation coincides 
with that of the surface of the fluid mass if we make 


which gives 



If we would determine the maximum value of <i> from 
this equation, we find that it corresponds to the value of e 
determined by the condition 


tan ^6 


96-p7e3 

(l + ^X9 + e“)’ 


hence it may be shown that if the angular velocity exceed 
6^ * 
that calculated from ^ = 0 2247, equibhrium is impos- 
sible for the form of aa elbpsoid of revolution. If <•» fall 
short of this limit, there are two ellipsoids which satisfy the 
condition of equilibrium ; in one of these the eccentricity is 


greater and in the other ess than 0*93, In the case of 
the earth, which is nearly spherical, we get by expanding 
the expression for in powers of e^, rejecting the higher 
powers, and remarking that the ellipticity e = , 

2irp 15 15 

Now, if Ml be the ratio of the centrifugal force at the 
equator to gravity there, 

’ “ 2rp 3 1+m ‘ 

In the case of the earth it is a matter of observation 
that hence the ellipticity 

^5 1 

so that the ratio of the axes on the supposition of a 
homogeneous fluid earth is 230 : 231, as announced by 
Newton. 

Now, to come to the case of a heterogeneous fluid, we 
shall assume that its surfaces of equal density are spheroids, 
concentric and having a common axis of rotation, and that 
the ellipticity of these surfaces varies from the centre to the 
outer surface, the density also varying. In other words 
the body is composed of homogeneous spheroidal shehs of 
variable density and ellipticity. On this supposition we 
shall express the attraction of the mass upon a particle m 
its interior, and then, taking into account the centrifugal 
force, form the equation expressing the condition of fluid 
eqmlibrium. The attraction of the homogeneous spheroid 
^2 -p y2 -p z2(l -p 2(5) = c2(l -p 2e), where e is the ellipticity, of 
which the square is neglected, on an internal particle, 
whose co-ordinates are a=/, y=0, z — h, has for its x and 
2 components 



the Y component being of course zero. Hence we infer 
that the attraction of a shell whose inner surface has an 
ellipticity (?, and its outer surface an ellipticity e+de, the 
density Wng p, is expressed by 

dX'—-^ • ^irp/de, dZ'i=^ ■ -irpMe. 

To apply this to our heterogeneous spheroid ; if we put 
for the semiaxis of that surface of equal density on which 
is situated the attracted point P, and Cq for the semiaxis of 
the outer surface, the attraction of that portion of the body 
which is exterior to P, namely, of all the shells which 
inclose P, has for components 


. _ 8 f f^da 

'0- 


de, 


_16 , 
-15"V 


15 ' dc 

both e and p being functions of c. Again the attraction of 
a homogeneous spheroid of density p on an exterml point 
/, A has the components 

^|c?(l-p2e)-\ec5 j 
.,_3 


Z"-= 


where X = g 


3"' 
4 


-, andr2==y^+^* 


Now e being considered a function of c, we can at once 
express the attraction of a shell (density p) contained 
between the surface defined by c-pdc, c-pcfe and that 
defined by c, c upon an external point ; the differentiala 
with respect to c, viz. dX!' dTl\ must then be integrated 
with p under the integral sign as being a function of c. 
The integration wfll extend from c = 0 to c = Thus the 
components of the attraction of the heterogeneous spheroid 

vri. — 76 
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upon a particle within its mass, whose co-ordinates are/, 0, 
A, are 

0 0 Cl 

Z “ I xpA j pd.(P{l ■r2e)-^J‘p pde | 

0 0 Cl 

We tahe into account the rotation of the earth by subtracfc- 
ing the centrifugal force /<u2 = F from X. Now, the sur- 
face of constant density upon which the point /, 0, A is 
situated gives (1 -26)/^-!- MA = 0; and the condition of 
eq^uilibrium is that (X - ¥)df+ Zdh = 0. Therefore, 
(S~I’);i = Z/(l-2e), 

which, neglecting small quantities of the order e" and 
putting = iir^f gives 

0 0 Cl 

Here we must put now c for Cj, c for r, and 1 + 2tf under 
the first integral sign may be replaced by unity. Two 
integrations lead ns to the following very important 
differential equation : — 

2pc» de / 2pc 6 
d<?^ Jpc^dc do^Kfpc^de cj 
When p is expressed in terms of c, this equation can be 
integrated. We infer then that a rotating spheroid of very 
small ellipticity, composed of fluid homogeneous strata 
such as we have specified, will be in equilibrium; and 
when the law of the density is expressed, the law of tho 
corresponding ellipticities will follow. If we put M for 
the mass of the spheroid, then 

M:« yy^piZ-(S®(l+2«); and 
0 

and putting in the equation expressing the condition 
of equilibrium, we find 

M(2«-m) = |x ^ y* pd(ed‘), 

0 

Making these substitutions in the expressions for the 

A.® 

forces at the surface, and putting r = 1 + e - e -j-, we get 

Here G is gravity m the latitude <f>, and a the radius of 
the equator. Since sec <j£i = ^ ^1 -f e-f 


which expression contains the theorems we have referred 
to as discovered by Olairaut. 

The theory of the figure of the earth as a rotating 
ellipsoid has proved an attractive subject to many of the 
greatest mathematicans, Laplace especially, who has devoted 
a large portion of his Mecanique Celeste to it. In English 
the principal existiug works on the subject are Sir George 
Airy’s Mathematical Tracts, where the subject is treated in 
the lucid style so characteristic of its author, but without 
the use of Laplace’s coefiicients, Archdeacon PratFs AUr<xc- 
tions and Figure of the Earth, and O’Brien’s MatheTnatical 
Tracts ; in the last two Laplace’s coefficients are used. In 
the Cambridge TraTisactions, vol, viiL, is a valuable essay 
by Professor Stokes, in which he proves, without making 
a^umption whatever as to the ell^ticity of internal 
or as to the past or the present fluidity of the earth 


that if the external form of the sea — imagined to percolate 
the land by canals — ^be a spheroid with ellipticity small 
e, then the law of gravity will be that found above.^ 

An. important theorem by Jacobi must not be overlooked. 
He proved that for a homogeneous fluid iu rotation a 
spheroid is not the only form of equilibrium ; an ellipsoid 
rotatmg round its least axis may with certain proportions 
of the axes and a certain time of revolution be a form of 
equihbrium.- 

Zocal Attraction. 

In speaking of the figure of the earth, we mean the 
surface of the sea imagined to percolate the continents 
by canals. That this surface should turn out, after precise 
measurements, to be exactly an ellipsoid of revolution is 
a priori improbable. Although it may be highly probable 
that originally the earth was a fluid mass, yet in the 
cooling whereby the present crust has resulted, the actual 
solid surface has been left in form the most irregular 
It IS clear that these irregularities of the visible surface 
must be accompanied by irregularities in tbe mathematical 
figure of the earth, and when we consider the general sur- 
face of our globe, its irregular distribution of mountain 
masses, continents, with oceans and islands, we are prepared 
to admit that the earth may not be precisely any surface of 
revolution. Nevertheless, there must exist some spheroid 
which agrees very closely with the mathematical figure of 
the earth, and has the same axis of rotation. We must 
conceive this figure as exhibiting slight departures from 
the spheroid, the two surfaces cutting one another in 
various lines; thus a point of the surface is defined by 
its latitude, longitude, and its height above the spheroid 
of reference. Call this height for a moment 7i; then 
of the actual magnitude of this quantity we can generally 
have no information, it only obtrudes itself on our notice 
by its variations. In the vicinity of mountains it may 
change sign in the space of a few miles, n being 
regarded as a function of the latitude and longitude, 
if its differential coefficient with respect to the former be 
zero at a certain pomt, the normals to the two surfaces 
then will lie in the prime vertical ; if the differential 
coefficient of n with respect to the longitude be zero, the 
two normals will lie in the meridian , if both coefficients 
are zero, the normals will coincide. The comparisons of 
terrestrial measurements with the corresponding astronomi- 
cal observations have ever been accompanied with 
discrepancies. Suppose A and B to be two trigonometrical 
stations, and that at A there is a disturbing force drawing 
the vertical through an angle S, then it is evident that the 
apparent zenith of A will be really that of some other place 
A', whose distance from A is r8, when r is the earth’s radius ; 
and similarly if there be a disturbance at B of the amount 
8', the apparent zenith of B will be really that of some 
other place B', whose distance from B is rS’. Hence we 
have the discrepancy that, while the geodetical measure- 
ments deal with the points A and B, the astronomical 
observations belong to the points A', B'. Should 8, S' be 
equal and parallel, the displacements AA', BB' will be equal 
and parallel, and no discrepancy will appear. The non- 
recognition of this circumstance often led to much per- 
plexity in the early history of geodesy. Suppose that, 
through the unknown variations of n, the probable error of 
an observed latitude (that is, the angle between the normal' 
to the mathematical surface of the earth at the given point, 
and that of the corresponding point on the spheroid of 
reference) he e, then if we compare two arcs of a degree 

' See also a japer "by Professor Stokes, in the Cambridge and Dublin 
MatTiemaUcal Joimial, vol. it 1849. 

* See a paper in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 123 
1870. by I Todhunter. M A . P 11.8. 
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each, m mean latitudes, and near each other, say ahont five 
degrees of latitude apart, the probable error of the resulting 
value of the elhpticity vrill be approximately c 

being expressed in seconds, so that if e be so great as 2" 
the probable error of the resultmg elhpticity vull be greater 
than the ellipticity itself. It is not only interesting, but 
necessary at times, to calculate the attraction of a mountain, 
and the consequent disturbance of the astronomical zenith, 
at any point within its influence. The deflection of the 
plumb-hne, caused by a local attraction whose amount is 
AS, is measured by the ratio of AS to the force of giavity 
at the station. Expressed in seconds, the deflection A is 

A=:12".4ir.-A, 

p 

where p is the mean density of the earth, S that 
of the attracting mass, — the linear unit in expressmg A 
being a mile. Suppose, for instance, a table-land whose 
form is a rectangle of twelve miles by eight miles, having 
a height of 500 feet and density half that of the earth ; let 
the observer be two miles distant from the middle point of 
the longer side. The deflection then is 1"‘472 ; but 
at one mile it increases to 2" '20. At sixteen astronomical 
stations in the English Survey the* disturbance of latitude 
due to the form of the ground has been computed, and the 
following will give an idea of the results. At six stations 
the deflection is under 2", at six others it is between 2" 
and 4", and at four stations it exceeds 4". There is one 
very exceptional station on the north coast of Banffshire, 
near the village of Portsoy, at which the deflection amounts 
to 10", so that if that village were placed on a map in a 
position to correspond with its astronomical latitude, 
it would be 1000 feet out of position ' There is the sea to 
the north and an undulating country to the south, which, 
however, to a spectator at the station does not suggest any 
great disturbance of gravity. A somewhat rough estimate 
of the local attraction from external causes gives a maximum 
limit of 5", therefore we have 5" unaccounted for, or rather 
which must arise from unequal density in the underlying 
strata in the surrounding country. In order to throw light 
on this remarkable phenomenon, the latitudes of a number 
of stations between Naim on the west, Fraserburgh on the 
east, and the Grampians on the south, were observed, and 
the local deflections determined. It is somewhat singular 
that the deflections diminish in all directions, not rei’y 
regularly certainly, and most slowly in a south-west direc- 
tion, finally disappearing, and leaving the maximum at the 
original station at Portsoy. 

The method employed by Dr Hutton for computing the 
attraction of masses of ground is so simple and effectual 
that it can hardly be unproved on. Let a horizontal plane 
pass through the given station; let r, 6 be the polar co- 
ordinates of any point in this plane, and r, 9, z, the co- 
ordinates of a particle of the attracting mass ; and let it be 
required to find the attraction of a portion of the mass 
contained between the horizontal planes 3=0, z=Ji, the 
cylindrical surfaces r=:r-y,r = r^, and the vertical planes 
6 = 9^, 9~9^. The component of the attraction at the 
station or origin along the line 0 = 0 is 

g cos edrdedz 

J J J (r^+z^)^ 

ri 0 


= Sh (sin Bg - sin Bi) log 1 


By taking rj - sufficiently small, and supposing h also 
3 it usually is, compared with -f- r^, the attraction 


= 5(r2 - ri)(sm 0 j - sin ej - 


where r = + r^. This form suggests the foUowing pro- 


cedure. Draw on the contoured map a senes of equidistant 
circles, concentric vnth the station, intersected by radial 
lines so disposed that the sines of their azimuths are in 
arithmetical progression. Then, having estimated from the 
map the mean heights of the various compartments, the cal- 
culation is obvious, 

lu mountainous countries, as near the Alps and in the 
Caucasus, deflections have been observed to the amount of as 
much as 29" On the other hand, deflections have been 
observed in flat countries, such as that noted by Professor 
Schweitzer, who has shown that, at certain stations in the 
vicinity of Moscow, within a distance of 16 miles the plumb- 
line varies 16" m such a manner as to indicate a vast 
deficiency of matter in the underlying strata. But these are 
exceptional cases.^ Since the attraction of a mountain mass 
is expressed as a numencal multiple of 8 : p, the ratio of the 
density of the mountain to that of the earth, if we have any 
independent means of ascertaining the amount of the 
deflection, we have at once the ratio p : 8, and thus we 
obtain the mean density of the earth, as, for instance, at 
Scluehallion, and more recently at Arthur’s Seat. A com- 
pact mass of great density at a small distance under the 
surface of the earth will produce an elevation of the mathe- 
matical surface which is expressed hy the formula 

i (i+i3-2Acos 0)*“^ I ’ 

where a is the radius of the (spherical) earth, a(l — X*) 
the distance of the disturbing mass below the surface, p. 
the ratio of the disturbmg mass to the mass of the earth, 
and a9 the distance of any point on the surface from that 
point, say Q, which is vertically over the disturbing mass. 
The maximum value of y is at Q, where it is 


The deflection at the distance a9 is 
^ ^ sm. 0 

cos 0)f * 

or since 9 is small, putting 1, 

i «l-5. 

(As+0*)f 

The maximum deflection takes place at a point whose 
distance from Q is to the depth of the mass as 1 : 2, and 

its amount is 

A> ■ 

If, for instance, the disturbing mass were a spnere a mile 
in diameter, the excess of its density above that of the 
surrounding country being equal to half the densify of the 
earth, and the depth of its centre half a mile, the greatest 
deflection would be 5", and the greatest value of y only two 
mches. Thus a large disturbance of gravity may arise 
from an irregularity in the mathematical surface whose 
actual magnitude, as regards height at least, is extremely 
small. 

The effect of the disturbing mass p on the vibrations of 
a pendulum would be a maximum at Q ; if vbe the number 
of seconds of time gained per diem by the pendulum at 
Q, and o- the number of seconds of angle in the inaximmn 
deflection, then it may he shown that 
v_WZ . 
ff 10 ’ 


^ In the Philosophical Trmsactvms for 1855 and 1859 -will ho 
found Archdeacon Pratt's calculations of the attractions of the Hima- 
layas and the mountam region heyond them, and the consequent 
deflection of the plumh-line at yanous stations in India ; the subject, 
which, presents many anomalies and difBcnlties, is very fully gone into 
on his treatise on J:he figure of the earth. Has computed deflectiona 
are vastly greater than anythmg brought to light hy observation 
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SO that the number of seconds of time by ■which, at the 
maximum the pendulum is accelerated is about half the 
number of seconds of angle in the maximum deflection. 

Principles of Calcuhition 

I.«t a, o' be the mutual azimuths of tuo pomta P, Q on a spheroid, 
k the chord line ioming them, /m, pf the angles made by ftc chord 
with the normals at P and Q, <p) « tbeir latitudes and dmerence of 

longitude, and + the equation of the surface; 

then if the plane as passes through P the co-ordinates of P and Q 
will be 

x=^ cos (f) , ’ 

y—d , sin « , 


then on expressing x, s', r, s' in terms of u and u' , 

U=1 - cos ii cos u' coa w — sin tt sin u ' ; 
also, if V be the third side of a spherical triangle, of which two 
ades are ipr - iir - u' and the included angle », using a 

subsidiary angle if such that 

sin i|/ sin |- = e sin — - ■ — cos , 

■ne ohtam finally the following equations ' — 

Ic = 2a cos ^ sin ^ 

cos ju=A sec sin |. 

cos A' sec if' sm |- 

sin /t sin a = ^ cos u' sm w 


c= I (1 - e*) sin Ip , » 

where A={l-«= sin* <}>)i, A' <=(!-«* sin* p'j*, and c is the eccen- 
tncity. Let /, g, h be the direction cosmes of the normal to that 
plane which contains the normal at P and the pomt Q, and 
whose inclinations to the meridian plane of P is = a , let also 
I, m, n and I', in', n' he the direction cosines of the normal at P, 
and of the tangent to the surface at P which lies in the plane 
passing through Q, then since the first hne is perpendicular to each 
of the other two and to the chord k, whose direction cosines are 
proportional toa^-x, y'-y, a'- 2 , we have these thiee equations 
f{x/-x)-^gif + h{sf- s.) = 0 
fl +gm +hn = 0 
fl'+gm'+hii/ — 0 

Elimmate f, g, h from these equations, and substitute 
i = cos <#> Z'= - sm ^ cos a 

m = 0 m'= sin a 

« = sin (fl n'sz cos <p cos a, 

and -we get 

(a/-ffi) sin p+i/ cot a-(sl-s} cos ^ = 0 


The substitution of the values of x, s, x', y', s' m this equarion -will 
give immedtately the value of cot a , and if we put C C' 'tbe 
corresponding azimuths on a sphere, or on the supposition <=0, 
the followmg rektions exist 

»l.-cotf= .’'^242 
* cos <f>' A 

cot o' - cot C=-^^ 

cos <f) A' 

A' sm <f> - A sm (fi'= sm « Q . 

If from Q we let fall a perpendicular on the mendian plane of P, 
and &om P let fall a perpendicular on the mendian plane of Q, 
then the folio-wing equations become geometrically evident : 


jfc sin /I sin o = i— , c 


k sin ju' sin o'= ~ cos if) sin a . 

A 

Now in any surface iz= 0 we have 

P = (x' - x)* (y' - y)* -f {s' - 3)* 

, , ,du , j ^du , .du 


j/dv? du^ dn?'^ 

, , 'du . , ^dic . , .dit 


in the present case, if we put 


/du^ dtd du \i 


^ a* 6* ^ ’ 


cos ^=^ATT ; cos /o'=^A'lT. 

Lrt « be such an angle that 

(1 “ sin ^ = A sintt 

‘ cos ^ = A cos li, . 


sin pf sin ^ u sm u . 

These determine rigorously the distance, and the mutual zenith 
distances and azimuths, of any two points on a spheroid -whose 
latitudes and difference of longitude are given. 

By a series of reductions from the equations containing Cj C it 
may he shown that 

a-ra'-C+r+ •> 

while lb the mean of tp and <p', and the higher powers of e are 
neglected A shoit computation will show that the small quantity 
on the nght-hand side of this equation can never amount even to 
the ten thousandth part of a second, which is, practically shaking, 
zero ; consequently the sum of the azimuths o -H a' on the spheroid is 
equal to the sum of the spherical azimuths, whence follows this 
very impoitant theorem (known as Dalby’s tbeoiem) If <j), if>' he 
the latitudes of two points on the surface of a spheroid, <w their 
difference of longitude, a, a' then reciprocal azimuths, 




2 


The vertical plane at P passing through Q and the vertical plane 
at Q passing thiough P cut the surface of the spheioid in two dis- 
tmet curves. The gieatest distance apart of these curves is, if 
oq = the mean azimuth of PQ, 

g2 o3 

— ~T cos sm 2an 

16 


This IS a very small quantity, for even m the case of a line of 100 
miles in length ha-ving a mean azimuth a = 45° in the latitude of 
Oreat Bntain, it will only amount to half an mch, whilst for a hne 
of fifty miles it cannot exceed the sixteenth part of an inch The 
geodesic hne joinmg P and Q hes wholly between these two curves.*- 
If we designate by P', Q' the two curves (the former being that in. 
■the vertical plane thi’ough P), then, neglecting quantities of the 
order 6*6®, -wheie & is the angular distance of P and Q at the centre 
of the earth, the geodesic curve makes with P' at P an angle equal 
to the angle it makes with Q' at Q, each of these angles bemg a 
third of the angle of intersection of P' and Q' The difference of 
length of the geodesic line and either of the curves P', Q' is, s being 
the length of either, 

~ e*e* cos* Po sm* 2ao . 

At least this is an approximate expression. Supposing the angle 
PQ to be as much as 10°, this quantity would be less than one 
hunired^ of an inch 


An idea of the course of a geodesic line may be gathered 
from the following example. Let the line be that' joining 
Cadiz and St Petersburg, -whose approximate positions are 

Cadiz. St Peterstaiir 

Lat. 36'‘22 'n. . . 59“ 56" N. 

Long 6° 18' -w. , ... 30° 17' E. 

If Gr be the point on the geodesic corresponding to F on 
that one of the plane curves which contains the normal at 
Cadiz (by corresponding” we mean that F and G are on a 
mendian) then G is to the north of F ; at a quarter of the 
whole distance from Cadiz GF is 458 feet, at half the dis- 


^ * See a paper “On the course of Geodesic Lmes on the Earth’s 
Surface” in the Philosophical Mayazme for 1870. 
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tance it is 637 feet, and at three quarters it is 473 feet. 
The azimuth of the geodesic at Cadiz differs 20” from that 
of the vertical plane, which is the astronomical azimuth. 
The azimuth of a geodesic line cannot be observed, so that 
the line does not enter of necessity into practical geodesy, 
although many formulae connected with its use are of great 
simplicity and elegance. The geodesic line has always held 
a more important place in the science of geodesy among the 
mathematicians of France, Gkirmany, and Eussia than has 
been assigned to it in the operations of the English and 
Indian triangnlations. Although the observed angles of a 
tiiangulation are not geodesic angles, yet in the calculation 
of the distance and reciprocal bearings of two points which 
are far apart, and are connected by a long chain of triangles, 
we may fall upon the geodesic line in this manner : — 

If A, Z he the points, then to start the calculation from A, we 
obtain by some preliminary calculation the approximate azimuth 
of Z, or the angle made by the direction of Z with the side AB or 
AO of the first triangle. Let Pj be the point where this line inter- 
sects BC; then, to find Pj, where the line cuts the next tnangle 
side CD, we make the angle BP^Pj such that BPiP2-i-BPiA=lS0'’ 
This fixes P3 , and P3 is fixed hy a repetition of the same process , 
soforP4, Pj ... hTow It is clear that the points Pj, Pj,p3 so com- 
puted are those which would he actually fixed by an observer with 
a theodolite, proceeding in the following manner. Having set the 
instrument up at A, and turned the telescope in the direction of 
the compnted hearing, an assistant places a mark Pj on the line 
BC, adjustmg it till bisected by the cross-hairs of the telescope at 
A The theodolite is then placed over , and the telescope turned 
to A j the horizontal circle is then moved through 180 “. The 
assistant then places a mark Pj on the Ime CD, so as to be bisected 
by the telescope, which is then moved to Pj , and in the same 
manner P3 is fixed. ITow it is clear that the series of points 
Pi, Pa, P3 approaches to the geodesic line, for the plane of any two 
consecutive elements Pn-i Pn j Pa Pn+i contains the normal atPn 


From the formulse which we have given above, expressing 
the mutual relations of two points P, Q on a spheroid, we 
may obtain the following solution of the problem : Given 
the latitude <f> of P, with the azimuth a and distance s 
of Q, to determine the latitude and longitude of Q and the 
back azimuth a. 

Let e=-A 


C= 


sm 2a’ 


- cos“ (p cos^ 


4(1 
G-e^ 

C, C' are always very minute g^uantities even for the longest distances , 
then, puttmg /£= 90 °-^, 

tan cot ^ 

2 sinJ(K-f0+f) 2 

tan cot “ 

2 CO 3 i(K+ 0 -tC') 2 

^ ^ pSUii(a'-hC4a)V 12 

heie p is the radius of curvatuie of the meridian for the mean 
latitude + These formulae are approximate only, hut they 
are sufficiently precise even for very long distance 




Meridian Arcs. 

The length of the arc of meridian between the latitudes lp^^ and (fj 

y J (1 -6® sm ®<^)f 

01 01 

instead of using the excentricity, put the ratio of the axes = 
1-71 , then 


J (l-h27l COS 2i#)-i-7l®)4 


This, after integration, gives 


-Ci-’h' 


where 

«O = 02“01 

04= 8 m{^s-^l)C 03 (03 4 - ^>i) 

a,= sm 2(<f)3-‘^i) cos 

a3= sm B{(p^ - <pj) cos 3(^3+ ^1) 

The part of s which depends on 71® is very small ; m fact, if we 
calculate it for the longest arc measured, the Piussian arc, it amount* 
to only an meh and a half, therefore we omit this term, and put 

for ^ the value 
o 

(l + n+f ft®) Ofl- (3ra + 3»®)«i + (^w®)aj 
ITow, if we suppose the observed latitudes to be affected with errom, 
and that the true latitudes are + ; and if further we 

suppose that rii+dii is the true value of a-b . a + i, and that 7q 
itself is merely a very approximate numerical value, we get, on 
T p.T.kiTi£ r these substitutions and neglecting the influence of the cor- 
rections a on the position of the arc in latitude, i e , on cpj_+ ip^ , 

(1 + 7 ii + 1 71“) Ofl - -h SjiJ) Oj + 

+ {(l+|ftl)« 0 - (3 + 6^1) Bi+(^ 71 i) Oj j-dft 

-I- jl-h7q-3jq^|dao , 

here dao=®i“ ®i 5 ^ hnown approximately, put 64= 

6(14- It), then we get, after dividing through by the coefficient of 
dtto , which is=l4*7ii- Sn^ cos ((p^ - tpj) cos (0a -0i), an eq^uationof 
the form a^—oei-^h+fu+gv, where for convenience we put v for 
dn. 

Now in every measured arc there are not only the extreme 
stations determined in latitude, hut also a number of intermediate 
stations, so that if there be 1 4-1 stations there will be i eq^uations 
a;2=®i+/i“+9'i'*’+^i 
»3=®i+/s“+fl's'y + ^a 

ccv = 4-/, 74 4- £r,u 4- At . 

In combining a number of different arcs of meridian, with 
the view of determining the figure of the earth, each arc 
will supply a number of equations in u and v and the cor- 
rections to its observed latitudes. Then, according to the 
method of least squares, those values of u and v are the 
most probable which render the sum of the squares of all 
the errors x a minimum. The corrections a which are 
here applied arise not from errors of observation only. The 
mere uncertainty of a latitude, as determined with modem 
instraments, does not exceed a very small fraction of a 
second as far as errors of observation go, but no accuracy- 
in observing wiE remove the error that may arise from 
local attraction. This, as we have seen, may amount to 
some seconds, so that the corrections x to the observed 
latitudes are attributable to local attraction. Archdeacon 
Pratt, in his treatise on the figure of the earth, objects to 
this mode of applying least squares first used by Bessel ; but 
certainly Bessel was right, and the objection is groundless. 

Comparisons of Standards. 

In determining the figure of the earth from the arcs of 
meridian measured in different countries, one source of 
uncertainty was, until the last fe-w years, the want of com- 
parisons between the standards of length in which the arcs 
■were expressed. This has been removed by the very 
extensive series of comparisons recently made at South- 
ampton (see Comparisons of Standard of Lmffth of 
England^ France, Belgium, Prussia, Bussia, India, and 
Australia, made at the Ordnance Survey Office, South- 
ampton, 1866, and a paper in the Philosophical ProMsac- 
tions for 1873, hy Lieut. -Col. A. E Clarke, C.B,, R.E, on 
the further comparisons of the standards of Austria, Spain, 
the United States, Cape of Good Hope, and Eussia). These 
direct comparisons, which were carried out with the highest 
attainable precision, are of very great value. The length 
of the toise has three independent determinations, viz , 
through the Eussian standard double toise, tbe Prussian 
toise, and the Belgium toise, — giving the length of the 

I toise, expressed in terms of the standard yard of England, 
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tlirough fhe Eus&ian standard . . .6 39453216 ft. 

„ „ Prasaian „ 6 39453703 ft. 

„ „ Belgian 6 -39453215 ft. 

By combining all the different comparisons made in 
England and on tbe Continent on these bars, by the 
meSiod of least st^uares, the final value of the toise is 
8-39453348 ft. (log = 0 8058088656), 
from which the greatest divergence of the three separate 
results specified above is only half a millionth of a toiae, 
corresponding to ten feet m the earth’s radius. Erom the 
known ratio of the toise and the metre, 864000 ; 443296, 
we get for the metre 

3 28086933 ft (log = 0 5159889356). 

That the close agreement between the determinations of 
the toise is not due to chance will he seen from the fact 
that the comparisons of the Prussian toise with the English 
standard involved 2340 micrometer readings and 520 
thermometer readings, extending over twenty-five days, the 
probable error of the resulting length of the toise being 
±0-00000015 yard. The probable error of the deter- 
mination of the Belgian toise is ± 0‘00000027 ; that of the 
Eussiaa double toise ±0-00000031. With regard to the 
metre, there is an independent determination resulting from 
the comparison of the platinum metre of the Boyal Society, — 
a large number of observations giving for the length of the 
metre 3-28087206 feet, which differs from, the former result 
by about one millionth part. But this determination, 
involving the expansion of the bar for 30“ of temperature, 
aud being dependent on some old observations of Arago, 
cannot be allowed any weight in modifying the result 
obtained through the toises. The Russian standard, com- 
pared at Southampton, was ^that on which the len^h of 
their base lines and therefore their whole arc depend. 


Ccdcidation of the Semiaxes, 

We now bring together the results of the various meridian 
arcs, omitting many short arcs which have been used in 
previous determinations, bnt which on account of their 
smallness have little influence in the result aimed at. 

The data of the French arc from Fonnentera to Dunkirk 


are — 

Stations 


Astronomical 

Latitudes 


Fonnentera 38 39 53 '17 

Mountjouy.. . . . 41 21 44 96 

Barcelona 41 22 47*90 

Carcassonne 43 12 54-30 

Pantheon 48 50 47 98 

Dunfart 51 2 8 41 


Distance of 
Darallela 
Feet. 

982671 04 
988701-92 
1657287-93 
3710827 13 
4509790 84 


The latitude of Fonnentera, as here given is taken from the 
obseiTations of M Biot, recorded and computed in the third volume 
of his TraiU ^limentaire d’Astronomie ‘physique 
The latitude of the Pantheou, given in the Base die SystiTru 
MMrique Becimal (li. 413), is 48° 50' 48"'86. Jn the Anmles cie 
I'Oiserictioire Imperial de Fai is, vol vui page 317, we find the 
latitude of south face of the ohservatory determined as 48° 50' 

The "Pantheon being 35" 38 noithjof this, we thus get a second 
detenuinatiou of its latitude. The mean is that given above. 

The distance of the parallels of Dunkirk and Crreenwich, 
deduced from the recent extension of the tri angulation of 
England into France, in 1862, is 161407 3 feet, which is 
3 9 feet greater than that obtained from Captain Eater's 
triangulation, and 3*2 feet less than the distance calculated 
by Delambre from General Roy’s triangulation. The 
following table shows the data of the English arc with the 
distances in standard feet from Fonnentera. 


Formentera. 


Greenwich. 

. 51 

Arbniy 

. 62 

Clifton 

. . 53 

Kellie Law. 

66 

Sttriing . . .. ., 

67 



60 


. U Feet 

28 38'30' 4671198 3 

13 26-59 4943837-6 

27 29 50 5394063 4 

14 53 CO 6413221-7 

27 49 12 6857323-3 

49 37-21 8086820 7 


The latitude assigned in this table to Saxavord is not the 
directly observed latitude, which is 60“ 49' 38" -58, for there 
are here a cluster of three points, whose latitudes are 
astronomically determined 3 and if we transfer, by means of 
the geodesic connection, the latitude of fferih of Scaw to 
Saxavord, we get 60° 49' 36" 59 j and if we similarly 
transfer the latitude of Balta, vre get 60° 49' 36" *46. The 
mean of these three is that entered in the above table. 

For the Indian arc in long. 77° 40' we have the follow- 
ing data : — 

. , /, Feet 


PimncB 

. 8 

9 

31 132 


PutehapoUmm 

. 10 

59 

42 276 

1029174 9 

Dodagoontah. 

. 12 

59 

52-165 

1756562 0 

Namthabad 

15 

5 

53 562 

2518376-3 

Daiunergid.a 

IS 

3 

15 292 

3591788 4 

Takalkhera 

21 

5 

51-532 

4697329 5 

Kalumpur 

24 

7 

11-262 

5794695 7 

Kabana . . 

.. 29 

30 

48 322 

7755835 9 


The data of the Russian arc (long. 26° 40') taken from 
M. Struve's work are as below . — 


Feet, 


Staro Nekrassowka. 45 

20 

2 94 


Wodolui 

47 

1 

24 98 

616529 81 

Ssupxunkowzi 

48 

45 

3-04 

1246762*17 

Kremenetz . , 

. . 50 

5 

49 95 

1737651 48 

Belm . 

52 

2 

42 16 

2448745 17 

Nemesch. 

54 

39 

4 16 

3400312 63 

Jacobstadt.. 

56 

80 

4*97 

4076412 28 

Dorpat , 

68 

22 

47 66 

4762421 43 

Hogland. 

60 

6 

S 84 

6386135 39 

Kilpi-niaki . . 

, 62 

38 

5*25 

6317905*67 

Tomea . 

65 

49 

44 57 

7486789 97 

StuoT-oivi., 

, . 68 

40 

58*40 

8630517 90 

Fnglences 

70 

40 

11 23 

9257921*06 


Prom the arc measured by Sir Thomas Maclear in long. 
18° 30', we have 

. , Feet 

North End. . 29 44 17*66 

HeerenlogementBerg 31 58 9T1 811507 7 

Royal Ohservatory 33 56 3 20 1526386 8 

Zwaxt Kop .. . , 34 13 32 13 16325S3 3 

Cape Point . 34 21 6 26 1678376 7 

And, finally, for the Peruvian arc, in long 281° O', 


. // Feet 

Tarqm -3 4 82-068 

Cotohesqm . . . 0 2 31 387 1131036 3 


Having now stated the data of the problem, we may either 
seek that ellipsoid which best represents the observations, or 
we may restnct the figure to one of revolution. It will be con- 
vem'ent to commence with the supposition of an ellipsoidal 
figure, as on so doing we can, by a slight alteration in the 
equations of minimum, obtain also the required figure of 
revolution. It may be remarked that, whatever the real 
figure may be, it is certain that if we presuppose it an 
ellipsoid, the arithmetical process will bring out an ellipsoid, 
which ellipsoid will agree better with all the observed 
latitudes than any spheroid would, therefore we do not 
prove that it is an ellipsoid) to prove this, arcs of longitude 
would he required There is no doubt such arcs wEl be 
shortly forthcoming, hut as yet they are not available. 

The first thing that occurs to one in considering an 
ellipsoidal earth is the question, "What is a meridian curve ? 
It may be defined m different ways : a point moving on 
the surface in the direction astronomically determined as 
“ north ” might be said to trace a meridian ; or we may 
define it as the locus of those points which have a constant 
lon^tude, whose zeniths lie in a great circle of the heavens, 
having its poles in the equator ; we adopt this definitiou. 
Let a, h, c be the semiaxes, c being the polar semiaxis. 
The equation of the ellipsoid being 




= 1 , 


if P be any point on the surface, the direction cosines of 
the normal at P are proportional to 
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^ ^ ^ or ^ 

dx' dy' dz ' P ’ c* ’ 

and if be the angle between this normal and the 

minor axis, so that <ji is the latitude of P, we have 




Hence the equation to a “ parallel ’’ in which the 
<jb IS constant is 


--J cot- ^=0 . 


latitude 


So that in an ellipsoidal earth the parallel is no longer a 
plane curve Let longitude be reckoned from the plane of 
X2. As there are two species of latitude, astronomical and 
geocentric, so there are in the ellipsoidal earth two species 
of longitude, geocentnc (called u) and astronomical (called 
to). Conceive a hne passing through the origin in the 
plane of the equator and directed to a point whose longitude 
is -f to The direction cosines of that line are — sin to, 
cos 0 ), and 0 Those points of the surface whose normals 
are at right angles to this line are in the meridian whose 
longitude is to ; the condition of perpendicularity is 
expressed by 

a; sin w ^ y cos ei> _ ^ 


and this, in fact, is the equation of the meridian, which is 
still on the ellipsoidal hypothesis a plane curve. The 
geocentric and astronomical longitudes are connected by the 
relation 

tan u=h^ tan « . 

This meridian curve is an ellipse whose mmor semi-asds is c, and 
of which the semi-asis major is some quantity r mtermediate 
between a and &, such that 

1 _ cos° w 


Take two quantities z, Je, such that then 

A;®=r®(l -z cos 2u), and take % such that 


n\ 


r-e 

r+6 


and substitute the value of r, neglecting the square of i ; this gives 

jb — c „ 

f-T cos 2u . 

k + c 4 

Now we have to determine not only the three semi-axes a, b, c, but 
the longitude of a. Let be the longitude of one of the measured 
mendiau arcs, «o longitude of a, then, for that arc, 

2K-«o) 


~ k+c 
_ k- 
k + c 


cos 2«i+g sm 


where ip=i cos 2Uq , 4gf =t sin 2Uq . 

The normal at P does not pass through the axis of rotation, so 
that the observed latitudes on. an ellipsoid are not exactly the 
quantities which should be used in the ordinary method of ex- 

S ressiug the length of a meridian arc in terms of the latitudes, 
utat may be shown that this consideration may be neglected. 

The data we have collected form 35 equations between the 
40 aHJorrections to the observed latitudes, and the four 
unknown quantities determining the elements of the 
ellipsoid Suppose n-^ to he an approximate value of the ratio 
h-c\ Z: -t c, so that 

k-c „ , „ 

=jij + r , 


where r is a small correction to and suppose Cj to be an 
approximate value of c so that c = Cj (1-f-#), then the four 
unknown qnantities are p, g;, r, t. The result of making 
the sum of the squares of the 40 corrections a minimum is 

Feet Metre*. 

a *20926350 = 6378294-0 
6*20919972 = 6376350-4 
c =20853429 = 6356068-1 


tt — c_ 1 6 — e 1 

'~r‘“285 97 ’ ~ "^313 38 
a-h 1 
”“3269 5 

Longitude of a lo'’ 34' Eubt. 

The mendian of the greater axis passes, in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, through Spitzbergen, the Straits of Messina, 
Lake Chad in ITorth Africa, and along the west coast of 
South Africa, — nearly corresponding to the meridian which 
passes over the greatest quantity of land in that hemi- 
sphere- In the Western Hemisphere it passes through 
Behring’s Straits and through the centre of the Pacific 
Ocean. The mendian (105° 34' E.) of the minor axis of 
the equator passes near North-east Cape on the Arctic Sea, 
through Tong-king and the Straits of Sunda, and corresponds 
nearly to the meridian which passes over the greatest 
amount of land in Asia , and in the Western Hemisphere it 
passes through Smith Sound, the west of Labrador, 
Montreal, between Cuba and Hayti, and along the west 
coast of South America, nearly coinciding with the meridian 
that passes over the greatest amount of land in that 
hemisphere. 

The length of the meridian quadrant passing through 
Paris, in the ellipsoidal figure given above, is 10001472-5 
metres, showing that the length of the ideal Erench standard 
is considerably in error as representing the ten-millionth 
part of the quadrant. The minimum quadrant, in longitude 
105° 34', has a length of 10000024-5 metres. The 
probable error of the longitude of the major axis of the 
equator given above is of course large, as much perhaps as 
±15°, 

It has been objected to this figure of three unequal axes 
that it does not satisfy, in the proportions of the axes, the 
conditions brought out in Jacobi’s theorem. Admittmg 
this, it has to he noted, on the other hand, that Jacobi’s 
theorem contemplates a homogeneous fluid, and this is 
certainly far from the actual condition of our globe, indeed 
the irregular distribution of continents and oceans suggests 
as possible a sensible divergence from a perfect surface of 
revolution. 

If we limit the figure to being an ellipsoid of revolution, 
we get rid in our equations of two unknown quantiti^ and 
the result may be expressed thus : — 

Feet Metres. 

a = 20926062 = 6378206-4 
c =20855121 = 6356503 8 
c;a=293'98.294 98. 

As might be expected, the sum of the squares of the 40 
latitude corrections, viz , 153-99, is greater in this figure 
than in that of three axes, where it amounts to 138-30. In 
the Indian arc the largest corrections are at Dodagoontah, 
H- 3"-87, and at Kalianpur, - 3"-68. In the Russian arc 
the largest corrections are -t-3"-76, at Tomea, and — 3"‘31, 
at Staro Nekrassowka. Of the whole 40 corrections, 16 
are under 1"'0, 10 between l"-0 and 2".0, 10 between 2"-0 
and 3"-0, and 4 over 3"’0. For the ellipsoidal figure the 
probable error of an observed latitude is ± 1"'42 ; for the 
spheroidal it would he very slightly larger. This quantity 
may be taken therefore as approximately the probable 
amount of local deflection. 

Tn I860, the Russian Government, at the instance of M. 
Otto Struve, imperial astronomer at St Petersburg, invited 
the co-operation of the Governments of Prussia, Belgium, 
Fi-ance, and England, to the important end of conneetmg 
their respective triangulations so as to form a continuous 
>»hn.iTi under the parallel of 62° from the island of Yalentia 
on the south-west coast of Ireland, in longitude 10° 20' 
40" W., to Orsk on the river Ural in Russia. This grand 
undertaking was at once set in action, but up to the present 
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limB there are portions of the ■work still incomplete. On 
the part of England the triangulation was, in 1862, carried 
through France into Belgium; and the difference of 
longitude of Greenwich and Yalentia was determined by the 
Astronomer Eoyal by means of electric telegraph signals. 

Although in theory the determmation of differences of 
longitude by electric telegraph signals may appear extremely 
simple, yet practically there are very many sources of error 
which have to be sought out and eliminated by a proper 
arrangement of the observations. The system has now 
been brought to such perfection that the astronomical 
amplitude of arcs of longitude can be determined with 
nearly as much accuracy as those of latitude, and in a few 
years the data of the problem of tbe figure of the earth will 
thus receive many additions As an example of the 
precision arrived at, the difference of longitude of Green- 
wich Observatory and Harvard Observatory, U.S.A., has 
hseu three times determined with the following results • — 

1866 hy Anglo-American Cable .. . 4 44 31 ‘00 

1870 by Frencb Cable to Duvbury. . 4 44 30 99 

1872 by French Cable to St Pierre. .. .4 44 30 96 

But the different determinations of the velocity of 
transmission of signals present great anomalies, 

Ftnduhm Ohsffmaiions. 

In Clairaut’s theorem we have seen that if g he gravity 
in the latitude of g its value at the equator, then 
g' I£ the same pendulum be swung in 

different latitudes then the square of the number of 
vibrations will be proportional to gravity. Hence, if N be 
the number of vibrations of an invariable pendulum per 
diem at the equator, W the number in latitude then 
N^(l + q Thus q can he obtained by observa- 

tions on the same pendulum in different latitudes, and since 
q = and m is known, e -will at once foUo'w. The 
pendulum which makes 86400 oscillations per diem in 
London is observed to lose 136 vibrations at tbe equator 
and gain 79 at Spitsbergen 

The hmits of space at our disposal here prevent our 
going into the subject of pendulum experiments, and it 
seems unnecessary to repeat tbe investigations that have 
already been based upon the older pendulum observations. 
See Airy’s Figure of the Earth, Baily’s paper in the 
Memoirs of the Eoyal Astronomical Society, General 
Sabine’s Accourii of Experiments to determine the Figure of 
the Earth hy means of the Pendulum mhraiing seconds in 
Liferent Latitudes, 1825, and a valuable paper in the 
Oawhridge Philosophical Transactions, 1849, by Professor 
Stokes. The pendulum gives an ellipticity certainly some- 
what greater than that resulting from arcs of meridian, 
VIZ., An immense number of pendulum observations 

are now being made at tbe astronomical stations of 
geodesical surveys in Germany, Russia, and India, which, 
when fully published, will throw light more perhaps upon 
the local variations of gravity than on the figure of the 
earth. The observations made at the various stations of 
the Indian meridian arc bring to light a physical fact of 
the very highest importance and interest, namely, that the 
density of the strata of the earth’s crust under and in the 
vicinity of the Himalayan Mountains is less than that 
under the plains to the south, the deficiency increasing as 
the stations of observation approach the Himalayas, and 
being a maximum when they are situated on tbe range 
itself. This accounts for the non-appearance of the large 
defiections which the Himalayas, according to Archdeacon 
Pratt’s calculations, ought to produce. The Indian 
pendulum observations also throw some light on the relative 
variations of gravity at continental, coast, and island 
stations, showing that, without a single exception, gravity 


at the coast stations is greater than at the corresponding 
continental stations, and greater at island stations than 
at coast stations. The ellipticity of the earth has also 
been deduced from the motion of the moon, the quantity 
e - entering as a coefficient' in the expression for the 
moon’s latitude. The resulting value of the ellipticity is 
-g-J-T-th (Airy’s Tracts, p, 188). A value of the ellipticity 
may also be derived from tbe precession of the equinoxes, 
but as this depends on the assumed law of density in the 
interior of the earth it is not of much importance. 

Elements of the Figuie as a Solid of Itevolution 
a=20926062 6 = 20855121 . 

If p be the radius of curvature of the meiidian m latitude (p, p' 
that perpendicular to the meridian, D the length of a de^ee of the 
meridian, D' tbe length of a degree of longitude, r the ramus drawn 
from the centre of the earth, V the angle of the vertical, then 

Feet. 

p =20890606 6 -106411 5 cos 2^. -f 225*8 cos 4^ 

p’ =20961607 3 - 35590 9 cos 2^ 45 2 cos 4^ 

D = 364609 87 - 1857 14 cos 2^ + 3 94 cos 4^ 

D'= 365538 48 cos <p- 310 17 cos 3<p + 0 39 cos 5^ 

Log L =9 9992645 + 0007374 cos 2^ - 0000019 cos 4(?> 

a 

[ y =700" 44 sm 2<j> - 1" 19 sm itp. (ABC) 

EARTHQUAKE. Although the terrible effects which 
are often produced by earthquakes have in all ages forced 
themselves upon tbe attention of man, it is nevertheless 
only within the last thirty years that the phenomena have 
been subjected to exact investigation. A new science has 
been thus established under the name of seismology 
(ueurjiio?, an earthquake). This branch of knowledge, how- 
ever, has hitherto attracted but few students, and its de- 
velopment in England has been almost exclusively due to 
the researches of Mr Robert Mallet References to his 
principal works will be given at tbe end of this article. 

Accounts of earthquakes are to be found scattered 
through the writings of many ancient authors, hut they 
are, for the most part, of httle value to the seismologist. 
There is a natural tendency to exaggeration in describing 
such phenomena, sometimes indeed to the extent of import- 
ing a supernatural element into the description. It is true 
that attempts were made by some ancient writers on natural 
philosophy to offer a rational explanation of earthquake 
phenomena, hut the hypotheses which their explanations 
involved are, as a rule, too fanciful to he worth reproducing 
at the present day. It is therefore unnecessary to dwell 
upon the references to seismic phenomena which have come 
down to us in the writings of such historians and philoso- 
phers as Thucydides, Aristotle, and Strabo, Senec-a, Livy, 
and Pliny. Nor is much to be gleaned from the pages of 
mediseval and later writers on earthquakes, of whom the 
most notable are Promondi (1527), Maggio (1571), and 
Travagini (1679). In this country, the earliest work 
worthy of mention is Dr Robert Hooke’s Discourse on 
Earthquakes, written in 1668, and read at a later date 
before the Royal Society. This discourse, though contain- 
ing many passages of considerable merit, tended but little 
to a correct interpretation of the phenomena in question. 
Equally unsatisfactory were the attempts of Priestley and 
some other'scientific writers of the last century to connect 
the cause of earthquakes with electrical phenomena The 
great earthquake of Lisbon in 1755 led the Rev. John 
Michell, professor of mineralogy at Cambridge, to turn his 
attention to the subject; and in 1760 he published in the 
Philosophical Transactions a remarkable essay on the 
Cause and Phenomena of Earthquakes Regarding the 
earth as having a liquid interior covered by a comparatively 
thin crust, he conceived that waves might be generated in 
this subterranean liquid, and that such waves by shaking the 
flexible crust would produce the shocks of an earthquake. 
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His illustration of the movement of the ground is that of a 
loose carpet thrown into undulations by being shaken at 
one corner. Although Michell’s hypothesis is still accepted, 
in. a modified form, by some geologists, it should be 
remembered that many arguments of considerable weight 
have been urged by modern physicists against the doctrine 
of a liquid nucleus and a thin crust. Whatever the merits 
of Michell’s theory, he failed to understand the true nature 
of wave-motion, and the way in which it is transmitted 
during an earthquake shock. Modem seismologists believe 
that an earthquake is a vibratory motion propagated 
through the solid materials of the earth, much in the same 
way that sound is propagated by vibrations in the atmo- 
sphere It appears that this view was first suggested by 
Dr Thomas Young in his Lectures on Natural FMlosopky, 
published in 1807. The development of this view, 
especially in its quantitative results, lies at the very base 
of seismology. In 1846 Mr Mallet communicated to the 
Eoyal Irish Academy his first paper “ On the Dynamics 
of Earthquakes , ” and in the following year the late Mr 
Hopkins, of Cambridge, presented to the British Association 
a valuable report in which earthquake-phenomena are dis- 
cussed in some detail. Since that date the great advances 
in this country have been made by Mr Mallet, assisted 
occasionally by the Rev, Professor Haughton and other 
mathematicians. 

Even at the present day, after all that has been written 
on the subject, but httle is really known as to the origin of 
earthquakes. Probably several distinct causes should be 
recognmed, for it is hardly to be supposed that all sub- 
terranean disturbances, differing as they do so widely in 
intensity and in duration, should be referable to one 
common mechanism. Any great concussion, even upon the 
surface, is competent to produce tremors which may be 
regarded as duniuutive earthquakes , thus the great landslip 
at the Eossberg in Switzerland in 1806 was accompanied 
by a local quaking of the ground. Tolger and Mohr have 
suggested that some of the small earthquakes which have 
been felt in Q-ennany may be referred to the falhng-in of 
the roof of enormous subterranean cavities formed % the 
long-continued solvent action of water on deposits of rock- 
salt, limestone, and gypsum. Such causes, however, can 
have given rise to ordy very petty shocks, and must be 
quite subordinate to subterranean disturbances of a more 
general cbaracter. The late Mr Poulett Scrope was led to 
refer most earthquakes to “ the snap and jar occasioned by 
the sudden and violent rapture of solid rock-masses, and 
perhaps the instantaneous injection into them of intumescent 
molten matter from beneath.” He believed that the 
rupture of the rocks was due to expansion of deeply seated 
masses of mineral matter, consequent upon either increased 
temperature or diminished temperature. It is argued, 
however, by Mr Mallet, on mechanical principles, that such 
fractures could produce only very weak impulses but he 
believes that some earthquakes, especially those marked by 
long continued tremors, may be due to the movement and 
crushing of rock masses by tangential pressures produced 
by secular cooling of the earth. Steam has always been a 
favourite agent with seismologists, since it is clearly com- 
petent to'produce great effects by Ha sudden generation or by 
its sudden condensation. It has been suggested that water, 
finding its way through fissures in the earth’s crust, might 
reach highly-heated rocks and remain quietly, in the 
spheroidal condition, until a local reduction of temperature 
suddenly caused it to flash into steam. After all, the 
origin of earthquakes is probably to be regarded as part 
only of a much wider question. Whatever causes are 
competent to produce volcanic action are, in all likelihood, 
equally competent to produce the ordinary manifestations 
of seismic energy. A relation is clearly traceable between 
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the geographical distribution of volcanoes and the chief 
earthquake-areas , and although it is not for a moment to 
be supposed that the volcano and the earthquake stand to 
each other in the relation of cause and effect, it is never- 
theless highly probable that they represent merely different 
expressions of the same subterranean forces 

Whatever may be the real origin of the earthquake 
shock, it 13 convenient to regard its effects as proceeding 
from a concussion or sudden blow delivered underground 
at some definite centre. This centre of impulse is called 
the seismic focus. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
such a centre, so far from being anything like a mathe- 
matical point, is in nature a subterranean region, which in 
many cases is no doubt of very large dimensions, measuring 
perhaps some miles in diameter. 

From the seismic centre waves are propagated in all 
directions through the sohd materials of the earth’s crust ; 
and if the focus be situated beneath the sea, the vibrations 
of the ground will be accompanied by undulations of the 
water. Those waves which pass through the elastic 
materials of the earth consist, for the most part, of longi^ 
tnidinal vibrations, like those of atmospheric sound-waves, 
and consequently not hke ordinary water-waves. In the 
sound-wave the air is alternately condensed and rarefied, 
the molecules advancing and retreating in the line of direc 
tion in which the wave is travelliug. In a water-wave, 
on the contrary, the molecules of liquid rise and faU, or 
rather describe closed curves in planes which are transverse 
to the direction in which the undulation or wave-form 
advances. According to Mr Hopkins, both orders of vibra- 
tion — longitudinal and transversal — coexist in the earth- 
quake-wave, and call for investigation. When, for example, 
the molecules of an iron bar are disturbed by a blow 
delivered at one end, both kinds of vibration are generally 
excited, and hence two waves are sent through the bar, — 
the longitudinal, however, having a much greater velocity 
than the transversal wave. But it may be doubted whether 
the seismologist need concern himself with any but longi- 
tudinal vibrations. For, admitting that small transversal 
vibrations are generated at the seismic focus, it is probable 
that they would he cut off to a great extent dunng trans- 
mission from stratum to stratum. Indeed, the planes of 
junction between the several beds in stratified deposits 
would hinder the transmission of transversal vibrations 
travelling in a direction normal to the strata. Hence Mr 
Mallet maintains, that in studying the effects of an earth- 
quake, attention may be restricted, without danger of error, 
to the longitudinal or normal vibrations, the transversal or 
tangentml vibrations being neglected. 

Around the seismic centre, or mean focal point, the 
molecules of the rock wUl first he squeezed together by the 
concussion, and then separated by virtue of the elasticity of 
the solid medium j the onward motion is then rapidly taken 
up by the next set of molecules, which iu like manner are 
pushed against each other, and then spring apart. In this 
way the pulse, or form of the wave, may be propagated to 
an enormous distance, whilst the excursions of the 
individual particles are confined within very narrow Hmita, 
It is therefore of great importance to distinguish between 
the transit of the wave and the movement of the material 
particles. Each molecule may move only through a few 
inches, huh the undulation may travel for hundreds of miles. 
The distance through which the individual particles oscillate 
IB called the amjditvde of the wave. After the Heapohtan 
earthquake of 1867 Mr Mallet found from actual observa- 
tion at a place called PoUa, situated nearly above the seismic 
centre, the amplitude of a wave which caused certain 
fractures in masonry could not have been more than 2^ 
mches. He is thus led to believe, contrary to the opinion 
of most geologists, that earthquakes are not great agents of 
VH. - 77 
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permanent elevation. That elevation has been frequently 
observed after an earthquake is a fact beyond question , 
thus, Captain Fitzioy found, after the South American 
earthquake of 1835, that a part of the isle of Santa Maria, 
in the Bay of Concepcion, had been raised upwards of 10 
feet, and, although this elevation was followed by a slow 
subsidence, it is believed that the land was permanently 
left considerably higher than its level before the occurrence 
of the catastrophe Mr Mallet, however, would refer such 
alteration of level to the action of elevatory forces accom- 
panying the earthquake, but not to the direct transit of the 
earth-wave. 

From the density and the modulus of elasticity of a 
given rock, it is possible to calculate the velocity with w’hich 
a vibration would travel through sack a medium. But the 
rate deduced by calculation usually exceeds very greatly 
that actually observed in an earthquake, To determine 
the rate of transit through various rocks, Mr Mallet and his 
son Dr J. W. Mallet conducted many years ago a senes of 
experiments, at the instance of the British Association A 
mUe was carefully levelled and measured on sand in 
Killiney Bay, near Dubhn, and by explosion of gunpowder 
the velocity of transmission through this damp sand was 
observed. This sand was selected as a medium likely to 
give a mmiuium velocity, wIiiLt an assumed maximum 
velocity was observed by expeiiments on the granite of 
Killiney Hill. The velocity in sand was about 825 feet, 
and in solid granite 1665 feet psr second These figures 
are much lower than those obtained from theoretical con- 
siderations, and it IS believed that the difference is due to 
loss of speed occasioned by the discontinuity of the rock, 
even the solid granite being always more or less affected by 
joints The velocity deduced from these experiments 
accords tolerably well, however, with that observed during 
earthquake-shocks. Thus the velocity of shock during the 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755 is computed to have been about 
20 miles per minute, or 1760 feet per second This 
velocity of the vibration, or wave of shock, is of course to 
be carefully distinguished from the velocity of the oscillat- 
ing particles. The mischief of the shock depends in fact 
on the rate at which the earth-molecules are moving, and 
this IS vastly inferior to that of the wave. Thus Mr Mallet 
calculated from his observations in Naples that the shock 
of the great earthquake of 1857 had a mean velocity at the 
surface of 788 feet per second, whilst the greatest velocity 
of the wave-particles was never more that! 15 feet per 
second, and in many places was very much less. Yet this 
low velocity is quite sufficient to produce effects of the most 
disastrous kind upon solid objects exposed to the shock. 

If the earth were a homogeneous solid, perfectly isotropic 
— that IS to say, possessing equal elasticity m all directions 
—the waves of alternate compression and expansion would 
take the form of a series of concentric spherical shells 
around the seismic focus as a common centre. As a matter 
of fact, however, the crust of the earth is made up of rocks 
varying greatly in physical properties, each having its own 
density and elasticity, whUst the rocks themselves are 
fissured in aB directions. Symmetry of wave-surface is 
therefore hardly to be expected ; for the waves will neces- 
sarily have greater velocity m one direction than in another, 
whilst the transit of the wave may be interrupted by breach 
of continuity in the transmitting medium The points at 
which a wave-shell reaches the surface form a curve which 
is conveniently called a coseismal line. It is obviously the 
line along which an earthquake shock will be simultane- 
ously felt, and where the waves will emerge at the same 
angle. Since the wave-shells are not concentric spheres, 
the coseismal curves cannot be concentric circles. 

It may Readily be supposed that the greatest effect of an 
earthqu^e, at least m shaking a budding up and down, 


wdl be felt at that point of the surface which is situated 
vertically over the centre of impulse. A line joining this 
point with the earthquake-focus is termed the seismia 
veHicalf and the wave travelling to the surface along this 
vertical has a shorter path than that of a wave emerging 
at any other point Just as the seismic focus is, in nature, 
not a single point, but a considerable space, so the seismic 
vertical is not a single line, but rather a succession of 
parallel hues drawn vertically from every point of the focal 
area to the surface. The mean of these lines may be taken 
as the sekmic vertical In the neighbourhood of this line 
the waves emerge at very steep angles, and indeed for a 
considerable area may be regarded as practically vertical in 
direction. As the distance from the seismic vertical 
increases, the angle of emergence becomes less and less ; 
but it is evident that since the focus is seated beneath the 
surface, the path of an emergent wave can never be perfectly 
horizontal, unless indeed it be that of a reflected wave 

Almost any object winch has been overthrown or projected hy 
an eai thfluakp-shock may afford direct information as to the path 
of the wave along the surface For when the vibration is trans- 
mitted to such a ■,ohdbody as an upiight column, the particles aie 
nu&hed together and then pulled apart in the line of wave-transit 
It i 5 > deal too that half the excursion of each particle is executed m 
the same direction as that in which the wave is tiavelling, and 
half in the opposite direction Each particle of the object when first 

distnilted moves with the wave, and its velocity increases fiom 
zeio to the maximum, this maximum being reached at one quarter 
of the total vibration ; then the velocity dinuiushes fiom the 
maximum to zero, which it attains at the end of half the oscillation. 
Duimg this fiist semi*pha&e. therefore, the vibration has been m 
the direction in which the wave mores. After the first half 
oscillation has been executed, movement begins afresb, but tins 
time in the contiaiy direction, attaining its maximum at the end 
of the third quarter, and then falling again to zero when the 
vibration is completed Hence during the first semi-phase, the 
motion of the particles is in the same sense or direction as that of 
the wave, and during the second semi-phase in the opposite direc- 
tion, Bnt in consequence of the inertia of the body its apparent 
movement if fiee, will be m a direction eontiary to that of the 
wave during the fiist semi-phase. Whatever the diiection of 
overthrow, however, it will always be in the hue of wave-tiansit. 
Hence the azimuthal duection of the wave is easily found 

■Whenever any two wave-paths, not in the same right line, can 
be thus traced on the surface, the position of the seismic vertical 
may be immediately determined Poi this 
line must pass through the point of their in- 
tersection If, for example, it is found by 
observation on bodies displaced by the shock 
that one wave moved in the dnection AB 
(fig 1), whilst anothei had a path along CD, 

It IS only necessary to mark on the surface 
the point 0, at which these azimuths meet, 
and the seismic focus will be vertically be- 
neath such a point The point indicates, m 
fact, the centie on the surface from, which 
the waves radiated. Piactically it is found 
that the several wave-paths of an earthquake 
do not diveige from a single point, for 
reasons already indicated, but intersections of 
the paths a '' ’ ’ 

vertical 



Fig 1. 


crowded together in the neighbouihood of the mean 

It IS easy to understand that the greatest amount of mechanical 
aamage is not to be expected immediately above the focus, although 
this IS the point neaiest to the origin of impulse It is true, the 
shock passing directly upwards along the seismic vertical might 
destroy the roof or floor of a bmldxng, but it would not tend 
directly to overturn the walls or produce lateral disturbance. In 
fact, the side-thrust will be greatest in waves which reach the 
surface at small angles, and are therefore necessarily at great dis- 
tances from the seismic vertical. But the energy of the wave 
diminishes as the square of the distance along the normal incieases. 
Hence there must be some definite position upon the surface fieyond 
whiefi advantage of direction is countei balanced fiy loss of energy 
Indeed it is generally possible aftei an earthquake to trace a zone 
of maximum disturbance, where the damage to the shaken country 
has been greatest The line indicating this maximim is termed 
the meazQseisrtvte curve, whilst fines along wfiicfi the overthrow of 
obj'ects may be regarded as practically the same are known as 
isoseismic curves After what has been already said, it is hardly 
necessary to remark that these fines are not true circles, nor indeed 
aie they m all cases regular closed curves. 
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Fractures aud fissures in -walls -nliicli have been rent by an earth- 
q^uake, are of great value to tbe seismologist, since they often 
indicate the direction in ’wbicn tbe waves emerge at the surface 
The interpretation of such phenomena, in some cases very eomjili- 
cated, has been ably discussed by Mr Mallet, -who applied the 
results -with excellent effect to his” observations on the Neapolitan 
eartbQ[uake If it is possible to find, from such indications, the 
direction in -which any two waves emerged at the surface, the depth 
of the seismic focus is easily determmed. For since the waves 
radiate from this focus, any two wave-paths -when produced baek- 
-waids will meet at the seismic centre It has already been shown 
how easily the vertical is found, and when this is known the deter- 
mination of the focus IS simplified, for as the vertical itself repre- 
sents one'-wave path it is necessary to find only one other. Let 0 
(fig, 2) be the seismic focus, and OA the seismic vertical, if a 



Fig. 2. 

wave, OB, emerge at the surface B, at an angle 6, it is evident 
that 

AO=AB . tan 0. 

To find the depth of the focus, it is consequently only necessary 
to know the angle of emergence of a wave at a given station, and 
the distance of this station from the seismic vertical As the 
stations A and B aie comparatively near each other, the eaith’s 
sphericity may be neglected, and the surface between tbe two 
regarded as practically a honzontal plane 

where several wave-paths are knovm, several values of AO will 
be obtained, and as the seismic centre is not a point, like 0, bnt a 
cavity of determinate magmtude, the average of these different 
values must he taken to represent the ^nean focal depth. After the 
great Neapolitan earthquake of 1857, Mr Mallet, aided by the 
Royal Society, spent some months in carefully examining the 
country which had been visited by the shock , and in 1862 he 
published an elaborate report in which his observations were 
fully discussed By determining the wave-paths at twenty-six 
stations in every azimuth around the seismic vertical, he was 
enabled to deduce the important fact that the mean focal depth of 
the earthquake was about 5f geographical miles Similar principles 
have since been apphed by Dr Oldham to an examination of the 
results of an earthquake which occurred in Cachar in India, on 
January 10, 1869 ; and he has found that the seismic focus there 
must have had a depth of about 30 nules This coincides very 
nearly with the depth which Mr Mallet heHeves to be the maximum 
at which any earthquake is likely to originate in our planet. 

When the centre of disturbance is seated beneath the sea, as 
appears to have been the case -with that which produced the great 
earthquake of Lisbon in 1755, a water-wave is generated; but 
since this has less velocity than the earth-wave, it does not roll in 
upon the shore until after the shock has been felt on land. The 
height of the sea-waye depends on the depth of the water. During 
the Lisbon earthquake the wave at Cadiz was as much as sixty 
feet in height It is this great sea-wave which, breaking upon the 
shore after the earthquake-shock, generally completes -toe work of 
devastation At first the water retires firom the land, but in a few 
moments tbe gigantic wave rolls m, and sweeps all before it 
The earthquakes which are so frequently felt on the western 
coast of South America are generally terminated in this manner ; 
and the great tidal wave which accompanied the earthquake of 
May 1877, -wrought dreadful havoc at Arica, Iqmqne, and other 
to-wns on the coast. 

In addition to the waves propagated through earth and sea, it 
commonly happens that waves are transmitted through the air and 
thus produce sound. These sound-waves, travellmg at the rate of 
about 1100 feet per second, may reach the observer either simul- 
taneously -with the shock or before it or even af-ter it. They pro- 
bably result from sudden fracture and dislocation of rock-masses, or 
from subterranean explosions. 

Almost every object disturbed by an earthquake may be 
made to yield, when properly questioned, more or less 
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information with respect to the directioa and intensity of 
shock. Special instruments termed snsmomders have, 
however, been constructed for this purpose, and have 
assumed considerable variety of foim Perhaps the 
simplest seismometer is that suggested by Mr Babbage, 
consisting merely of a bowl of some viscid liquid lie 
treacle. On the passage of a shock the hquid rises up one 
side of the vessel, leaving its mark to indicate rudely the 
direction and extent of motion. As a modificatiou of this 
simple instrument Mr Mallet proposed, the use of a common 
wooden tub having its inside rubbed with chalk, and half 
filled with coloured water. An apparatus devised by 
Professor Cacciatore, of Palermo, and much used m Italy, 
IS constructed with a shallow dish having eight notches in 
the side, and containing mercury up to the level of the lips 
When any oscillation occurs, the liquid is spilt into a senes 
of cups placed under the notches, and the quantity ejected, 
which may he readily weighed, gives some notion of the 
intensity of the shock. Since the notches face the four 
cardinal points and bisecting ihumbs, the direction in 
azimuth is approximately obtained. Mr Mallet suggested 
a convenient form of seismometer m tbe shape of a system 
of four L-shaped glass tubes having the upper ends closed 
and the horizontal limbs directed to the cardinal points 
The tubes are partially filled with mercury, and tbe 
horizontal component of any shock causes the mercury to 
move lu the lower limbs , whilst the vertical component is 
determined by tbe motion of quicksilver in a tJ-shaped 
tube. In both cases, the movement of the liepnid column 
IS registered by means of indexes. 

All these instruments depend for their indications on the 
displacement of hcpuids by the shock of the earthquake. 
But It is obvious that the oscillations of solid bodies may 
be equally well employed iu seismometry. Thus a 
pendulum free to move in all directions will be set vibrat- 
ing by a shock, and may be made to record the direction 
and extent of its vibration by means of a stile below the 
bob, which moves over a bed of fine sand in a properly- 
shaped dish. Two pendulums are sometimes used, as prch 
posed by Santn One pendulum -vibrates in a vertical plane 
directed north and south, and the other in one stnking east 
and west, — the arcs traversed in these planes being 
registered by means of a tracing-stile affixed to the bob. 
Professor J. Forbes employed an inverted pendulum, or 
rod fixed at its base and weighted above, carrying at its 
free end a pencil or tracer by which any oscillation could 
be recorded. A modification of the inverted pendulum 
was proposed by Mr Budge of Valparaiso, m which tbe 
pendulum when moved by the first shock was kept in 
position at the end of a semiosciUation, by means of a pawl 
working in a ratchet on the base of the vibrating body. 

Such seismometers as those previously noticed require 
I to have their indications observed after each shock. 
Several ingenious instruments have, however, been con- 
structed on self-registering principles, so that however often 
they are disturb^, each movement leaves a permanent 
record. The first of these self-registering seismometers 
was devised by Mr Mallet, and described in 1846, Both 
tbe horizontal and the vertical element of a shock are 
recorded by the movement of mercury in a system of glass 
tubes, the tubes being placed m a galvanic circuit so 
arranged that contact is broken by displacement of the 
hquid. As long as the circuit remains complete, a pencil 
traces a hue on ruled paper wound round a cylinder rotated 
by clock-work, but the motion of the mercury intercepts 
the current and thus breaks the hue. Two forms of “ ball 
seismometer " are also due to the mgeuuity of the same 
investigator. In one of these instruments, two heavy metal 
balls are placed on slightly inclined planes supported by a 
cast-iron table, the axis of which passes through a vertiesd 
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spiral spring During the passage of an earthquake wave 
the spring is comprised and the balls displaced, — their 
displ^ment breaMng contact in an electric circuit which 
had previously been completed through the balls. That 
ball which hrst moves gives the time at which the shock 
commences, whilst the other gives the elements of the 
shock. Two such instruments are necessary to form one 
seismometer, the two being placed at right angles to each 
other. 

An elaborate electromagnetic seismograph has been con- 
structed by Professor Palmieri, and has done good service 
in the observatory on Mount Tesuvins. The vertical move- 
ments are recorded by a helis o£ copper wire, the lower end 
of which is caused by even the slightest shock to dip into 
a basin of mercury, and thus complete a galvanic circuit 
An electromagnet, brought into action when the connec- 
tions are completed, strikes an alarm bell w'hich calls an 
attendant, and also stops a clock, so that the instant at 
which the shock occurs is permanently marked At the 
same time a second electromagnet releases the pendulum 
of another clock, which, being thus set in motion unrolls a 
baud of paper, while a pencil continues to mark upon the 
paper as long as the shock lastb. To record the vertical 
element a system of four TJ-shaped tubes is employed, the 
tubes being placed in different azimuths. Each limb is 
partly filled with mercury, and any oscillation in the level 
of the liquid is indicated by movement of a little float con- 
nected with an mdes. The oscillation of the quicksilver 
also completes a galvanic circuit, and brings into actiou the 
electro-magnets already described. 

Although the limits of this article forbid reference to 
some other seismometers, such as that of Kreil of Vienna, 
mention should certainly be made of one instrument which 
is marked by its extreme simplicity. Its construction, 
which is due to Mr Mallet, will be understood by reference 
to fig. 3. Two sets of right cylinders are turned m some 



hard material, such as boxwood. The cylinders are all of 
the same height, but vary in diameter. Two planks of 
wood are fixed to a level floor, one having its length in a 
north-and-south, and the other in an easfc-and-west direction. 
The cylinders stand upright on the planks in the order of 
their size, with a space between each pair greater than their 
height, so that when one pillar falls it does not strike its 
neighbour. The surrounding floor is covered up to the 
level of the planks with dry sand. When a shock passes, 
some of the cylinders are overturned, the number depend- 
ing on the velocity of the wave. Suppose the shock knocks 
over the narrow-based cylmders 4, 5, 6, leavmg Nos. 1, 2, 

3 standing j then the velocity of the horizontal component 
must have lieen greater than that needed to overturn No. 

4 httt not great enough to overturn No. 3. Hence the 
velodly (Y) can be approximately obtained by using a 
iouBida. due to Professor Haughton, viz, ■ 
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7^=.l»l+lS!.^Vjq:p(i-cose); 

where a is the altitude of the column, h the diameter of 
its base, and 9 the angle formed by the side and a line 
drawn through the centre of gravity to the extremity of the 
base. The Section in azimuth is indicated by the position 
in which the overturned pillars are found, since the bed of 
sand prevents rolling. It is possible to obtain the exact 
tune at which the shock commences by connecting the 
narrowest-based pillar with the pendulum of a clock so as 
to stop it at the instant of overthrow. Where the angle of 
wave-emergence is very steep, this instrument is not to be 
recommended, since it ignores the vertical element of the 
shock. 

Catalogues of eartliquakes, showing their distnhution m time 
and space, have been constructed by Mallet, Perrey, Von Hoff, 
Cotte, and other seismologists. The most complete of these statis- 
tical works 13 the catalogue raisonne compiled hy Mr R Mallet 
and his son. Dr J TV Mallet, and puhhshed hy the British Associa- 
tion. between the years 1854 and 1858. This includes notices of 
all recorded earthquakes from 1606 B c to 1842 A D , and is thence 
earned on to 1850 from Periey’s animal catalogues Between 6000 
and 7000 separate earthquakes are recorded as having occurred in 
almost every part of the world, both on land and at sea But 
though seismic energy may thus become sensible at any point of 
the earth’s surface, there aie, as everyone knows, certain re^ons 
peculiarly subject to earthquakes and it is, m fact, possible to 
trace seismic bands of vanable width followmg the great hnes of 
elevation which divide the oceanic basins. 

It is now several years since Professor Alexis Perrey, of Dijon, 
sought to trace a relation between the occurrence of earthquakes 
and the age of the moon By careful analysis of his catalogue he 
believed that he had established the facts — that earthquakes occur 
more frequently at the syzygies than at the quadratures, that their 
frequency increases at the perigee and diminishes at the apogee of 
the moon, and that shocks are more frequent when the moon is 
on the meridian than when 90° from it. Such a connection between 
seismic phenomena and the phases of the moon would accord with 
Zantedeschi’s views on the existence of a terrestrial or terrene tide, 
views which were based, however, on the old hypothesis of a liquid 
nucleus m the earth, covered by a thm crust 

From Mallet’s discussion of his catalogue for three centuries, he 
was led to detect de&ite periods of maximum energy. Thus it is 
foimd that the greatest number of earthquake.s are recorded about 
the middle of each century , whilst a second epoch, less powerful 
than the first, occurs towards the close of the century. Accordong 
to Perrey there is a preponderance of earthquake-shocks at particular 
seasons, the equinoxes and solstices, which he terms “ciitical 
epochs.” Mallet’s analysis of a laige catalogue showed a decided 
maximum about the winter solstice, but Peirey's other epochs were 
less marked. In the present state of our knowledge it would he 
rash to regard seismic force, wliatever it may he, as a distinctly 
penodie force, or to msist upon any of those relations between 
earthquakes and meteorological phenomena which have sometimes 
been discussed. 

Annual reports on earthquakes have been puhhshed for many 
yeais hy Professor Fuchs. During the year 1876 he recorded 104 
earthquakes, which were distributed among the months as folio ws — 
In January 10, FehiuarylO, March 14, April 8, May 7, July 

8, August 5, September 7, October 14, FTovemher 5, December 9. 
In the preceding year 97 earthquakes were noticed, occniTing as 
follows , — In January 16, Fehniary 7, March 12, April 7, May 9, 
June 10, July 6, August 5, September 3, October 2, Novembei 9, 
December 12. 

BmnoGEArwE — 2%e Fi>st Pnnaples of Otneimtwnal Seismology, tiy K 
Hallet, 2 vols 8vo, London, 1862 (This contains the Report on the Neapolitan 
Earthquake of 18S7). Mallet’s four “Reports on the Facts and Theory of Eaith- 
qnaie Phenomena," m Reports of the British Association, ISSO to 1858 (The 
^ithguake Catalogue is the 3d leport of this senes) Mallet’s chapter “On 
Ohservation of Baithqoake Phenomena" mtho Admiralty Manual of Scimtifio 
Inqvsry, 1849 , his Introduction to the translation of Palmien’s Vesumus, 1873 , 
and several papers in the Philosophical Transactions and Ti ansactions of the 
Royal lush Academy Eepoit on the “ Geological Theones of Elevation and 
Earthquakes," hy W- Hopkins, in Rep Bni Assoc foi 1847, seveial Reports on 
Earthquakes in Aofland hy Di Biyce, in Rep Bnt Assoc , Oldham and Mallet 
on the “Cachar Earthquake,” in Quart Joum Oeol jSoc,xxvui p. 255, 1872, 
Sciope’s Volcanos, Lyell’s Principles o/ff«oZop!/, and Phillips's Vesumus; Perrey's 
“ Memoirs," m Mem de VAcad de Biyon, Comptes Rendus, <fcc , Boccaido’s 
Sismopirologia, Genoa, 1869, Fuchs's “ Berichte liber die vulkanischen Ereignisse 
des Jahies 1876," <fcc., m Mineral Mittheilwtgen, Vienna. (F W B."*) 

EARWIG, a name, sanctioned by common error, applied 
under various modifications in different languages (e.g., 
Anricularia, Perce-oreille, Ohr-wurm, Oorblazer, Ormask, 
Oerentvist, Gusauo del oido, &c.) to the somewhat osculant 
insects comprised in the old Linnean genus Forfiovla ^ — an 
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error arising in the first instance probably from their 
invariable habit of secreting themselves in any cavity, 
of which they always endeavour to reach the innermost re- 
cess (instances being known of the common species hiding 
itself in the ear of a person sleeping in the open air), and 
strengthened hy the popular exaggerated idea of the strength 
and attnbutes of the anal forceps peculiar to these insects 
Earwigs have been for some time of uncertain x^osition m classifi- 
cation, ha\mg been even considered as wortliy of the rank of a spe- 
cial separate order (Za&idoures, Dumenl ; Dermajjtera, corrected to 
Derifiatoj)tcra, Leach ; and Euplexoptera, corrected to Euplectopicia, 
“Westwood), bat they are now generally recognized as forming a 
family, ForfimduLa, or ForficulantE, of the Orthoptera (the Locusts, 
Grasshoppers, Crickets, Cockroaches, Mantis, &c ) They have much 
the facies of the Brachchjtra or Sktphylinidfe in the Colcoptera 
(Beetles), from which order they differ in their pupa being active, 
resembling the perfect insect except in possessing only rudimentary 
wings, &;c , also in the method of folding and nemation of the 
hinder wings, the possession of an anal forceps, and, as in the 
other Orthopt&ra, in the additional external lobe to tbeir maxillm 
Erom all the other Orthopteia, apart from the anal forceps, they 
differ in having horizontal elytra covering the wings in repose as 
in beetles, and lu the female not possessing a corneous ovipositor, 
and from most of them m the hmd legs hemg not formed for 
jumpmg 

Of distinct species 250 are recognized, comprised in 34 genera 
(of which some are apparently neeffless) , hut it is highly probable 
that this represents a mere outlme of the group, as scarcely any 
naturalists make them an object of study, and their geographical 
distribution is very extended There are about 200 species in the 
collection of the British Museum alone, mostly unnamed, and 
not specially collected They are found in the whole of Europe, 
m Syna and Asia Minor, Central Asia, Hindustan, Ceylon, 
Indo-China, China and Formosa, the Malay Archipelago, the Philip- 
pmes, Horth, "West, and South Africa to the Cape itself, Egypt, 
Zanjihar, Mauritius, Kamtchatka, Newfoundland, the North 
A men' nan States from New York to California (but comparatively 
rare, according to Packard), Mexico, Florida, Central America and 
the "West Indies, South America from Columbia to Chili, New 
Guinea, North Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand , and species 
occur in such isolated localities as Madeua, the Canaries, St Helena, 
"Woodlark Island, the Solomon and Sandwich Isles, and Kergue- 
len’s Island. As regards pre-historic times, a few fossil species 
have been found in the temtones of Solenhofen, CEningen, and 
Italy in the Old "World, and of the Kocky Mountains (Colorado) 
in the New. Seven species have been, recorded from Great Britain, 
oP which two are universally common, viz., Forficula aurietdana, 
the typical earwig, and the smaller ZaMa miTwr The former of 
these IS found all over Europe, in Armema, the Caucasus, and other 

E arts of Asia, and in the eastern United States, being also recorded 
:om Japan ; and the latter occurs in Europe, Western Asia, and 
North America. Another species, Zabidura npana, extends over 
the entire Old World. 

All are of comparatively small size, and nearly all of ob- 
scure colours, mos% various shades of brown or dull 
yellows and reds : one South American species is white, 
another, from the Amazou, has blue metallic elytra, which 
are metallic also in another from Penang, a fourth exotic 
species is yellow, with black stripe ; and several have 
opaline or iridescent wmgs. Eccentricity of development is 
shown chiefl.y in the forceps, which in a Mcaraguan species 
are as long as the rest of the body ; in another South 
American form the abdomen is laterally toothed; a third 
has very long legs, being almost tipuliform, Apaefiys has 
the body as thin as cardboard. 

Sexu^ differences are shown in the male by the greater 
development and armature of the forceps, or the tubercu- 
lated abdomen, which is composed of nine distinct segments, 
whereas only seven are evident in the female. The forceps 
have been observed to he used in arranging the wii^, and are 
also supposed to be used as weapons of offence and defence, 
though it is diffi cult to understand how they could be of any 
practical assistance for either purpose. The lower wings have 
long attracted attention from their unexpectedly large size 
and fau-hke structore j in the accompanying figure, a is the 
magnified open wing of the common earwig, I the same of 
the natural size, and e the wing dosed, also of natural size. 
Although possessed of such ample organs of flight, Forfimla 
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aurmdaria has seldom, if ever, been observed to make use 
of them, though there is evidence that it does fly , but the 
other common British species, 

Ldbia minor, is frequently seen / 
on the wing, being often mis- 
taken for a brachelytrons beetle. 

It may be observed, that the 
session of wings is apparently 
sexual in some cases, and that , 
some species are entirely apterous. 

Some few instances have 
been recorded of earwigs being 
carnivorous, devouring the larvje and pupae of wild bees 
and even their own species; but the majority are in 
normal state certainly eaters of vegetable matter, congre- 
gating under bark, and destroying flowers, fiuit, ikc., often 
to a considerable extent. An instance of their adaptability 
to circumstances is afforded by Mr H. W. Bates’s discovery 
of a large white species (above referred to) very common on 
white sandy beaches of the Brazihan river Pard, at Caripl, 
with a white Tetraclia and a white mole cricket , this white- 
ness was permanent, and must not be confused with the 
light colour of recently disclosed individuals 

The female of the common earwig has long been noted 
for an exhibition of remarkable maternal instinct in defend- 
ing her progeny, not only brooding over her eggs, hut 
caring for her newly hatched young. 


The chief writers on Forflculidcs are Dohm, in the Stettiner 
entomologische Zedung for 1862 and following years, and quite 
recently, S. H. Scudder, in the Prociedings of the Boston Fatural 
History Society, vol. xviii , the latter being the first to discuss 
these insects in a collective form, (E C. R ) 


EASEMENT, in English law, is a species of servitude 
or limited right of use over land belonging to another. It 
is distinguished from a profit, which is a right to take the 
soil of another, while an easement is a right to use the 
sod or the produce of the soil iu a way tending to the more 
convenient enjoyment of another piece of land. Thus a 
right of way is an easement, a right of common is a 
profit. Besides rights of way the most important easements 
are water-courses (as where a person has a right to divert a 
flow of water), the right to discharge water, &c , upon a 
neighbour’s land, and the right to restrain such a use of 
laud as would obstruct the access of light and air to an 
ancient window. 

KASTBOUBNE, a watering-place on the Sussex coast, 
66 miles from London by radway. It is situated about 
three miles to the east of Beachy Head, the loftiest head- 
land on the English Channel. It once consisted of three 
parts : — ^the old village of East Bourne, a mile inlaud; 
South Bourne, lying back from the shore; and Seahonses, 
facing the beach; but these distinctions are now almost 
obliterated, and numerous handsome terraces and detached 
houses have more or less united the three old hamlets into 
one town. Besides the parish church of St Mary^s, a 
building of some antiquity, there are four chapdls of ease 
iu Eastbourne. A pier was erected in 1868. The popu- 
lation, which is rapidly increasing, was 10,361 in 1871. 

EAjSTEB, the annual festival observed throughout 
Christendom in commemoration of the Besurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The word Easter — Anglo-Saxon, 
Eastre, Eoster , German, Oster % — like the names of the 
days of the week, is a survival from the old Teutonic 
mythology. According to Bede {De Temp. Bat., c. xv.) 
it is derived from Eostre, or Ostdra, the Anglo-Saxon 
goddess of spring, to whom the fourth month, answering 
to our April — ^thence called Eostur-monath — ^was dedicated. 
This mouth, Bede informs ns, was the same as the 
“ Mensis Paschalis,” when “ the old festival was observed 
with the gladness of a new solemnity.*' 
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The name bywHch Easter is knoTro among the Eomance 
nations — French pd^iues ; Italian, posqaa / Spanish, 
pascua — ^ia derived through the Latin imscha., and the 
Greek ^rdcrxa, from the Chaldee or Aramman form, 
passha’, of the Hebrew name of the Pas-^uver festival, n?5, 
jmach, from PS, “ he passed over,” m memory of the great 
deliverance when the destroying angel “ passed over the 
houses of the children of Israel m Egypt when he smote 
the Egyptians,” Esod. xii 27 An erroneous deriva- 
tion of pascha is given by some of the early fathers of the 
church, e.g., IreOiEus, Terfculhan, &c., to whom Hebrew 
was an unknown tongue, from the Greek irda^'^Lv, “ to 
suffer, ” as being the period of our Lord's suffenngs. St 
Augustine {vi Jocain. Tract 55) notices this false etymology, 
and shows how similarity of sound had led to the error, 
and gives the true derivation. 

There is no trace of the celebration of Easter as a 
Christian festival in the New Testament or in the writings 
of the apostolic fathers The sanctity of special times 
or places was an idea quite alien from the early 
Christian mindj too profoundly absorbed in the events 
themselves to think of their external accidents ‘‘The 
whole of time is a festival unto Christiana because of 
the excellency of the good things which have been 
given,” ■writes Chrysostom, commenting on the passage 
1 Cor. V. 7, which has been erroneously supposed to refer 
to an apostolic observance of Easter. Ongen also in the 
same spirit {Contr. Cehum, "viu. 22) urges that the 
Christian who dwells on the truths of Christ as our Pass- 
over and the gift of the Holy Ghost, is every day keeping 
an Easter and Pentecostal feast The ecclesiastical his- 
torian Socrates {Hist. Ecd , v. 22) states -with perfect truth 
that neither Christ nor his apostles enjoined the keeping 
of this or any other festival “ The apostles/’ he writes, 
“had no thought of appointing festival days, but of pro- - 
moting a life of blamelessness and piety ; ” and he attributes 
the introduction of the festival of Easter into the church to 
the perpetuation of an old usage, “just as many other cus- 
toms have been established.” This is doubtless the true 
statement of the case. The first Christians, bemg derived 
from, or intimately connected -with, the Jewish Church, 
naturally continued to observe the Jewish festivals, though 
in a new spirit, as commemorations of events of which these 
had been the shadows The Passover, ennobled by the 
thought of Christ the true Paschal Lamb, the first-fruits 
from the dead, continued to be celebrated, and became the 
Christian Easter. Thus the human instinct which every- 
where craves for the commemoration of marked epochs in 
the personal, social, ecclesiastical, or national life, found its 
legihmate gratificatiou in the public celebration of the 
events -which are the foundation of the Christian faith. 

But though the observance of the Paschal festival at a 
very early period became the rule in the Christian church, 
a difference as to the time of its observance speedily sprang 
up between Christians of Jewish and Gentile descent, which 
led to a long-continued and bitter controversy, and an un- 
happy severance of Cbristian union. No rule as to the 
date of the Easter festivals having been laid down 
by authority, Christians were left to follow their own in- 
stincts. These were naturally different in the Jewish and 
Gentile churches. The point at issue really was the date 
of the termination of the Paschal fast. "With the Jewish 
Christians, whose leading thought would be the death of 
Christ as the true Paschal Lamb, this fast would end at 
the same time as that of the Jews, on the 14th day of the 
moon, at evening, and the Easter festival would immedi- 
ately follow, entirely irrespective of the day of the week. 
With the Gentile Christians, on the other hand, unfettered 
by Jewish traditions, the first day of the week would be 
identifiied with the Besurrection festival, and the preceding | 
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Friday would be kept as the commemoration of the Cruci- 
fixion, irrespective of the day of the month, the fast continu- 
ing with increasing stnetness till the midnight of Saturday. 
With the one, therefore, the observance of the day of the 
month, with the other the observance of the day of the 
week, was the ruling principle The chief point was the 

keeping ” or “ not keeping ” the 14th day of the moon 
corresponding to that of the month Nisan. Those who, 
adopting the Jewish rule, did so keep the 14th day were 
called TerpaSeKarLTat, TerpaSirac, Quariodtcimam, and were 
stigmatized as heretics In the absence of any authorita- 
ti\e decision as to the day to be observed and the jiroper 
mode of calculating it, other discrepancies arose, which led 
to controversies and dissensions which, in the -words of 
Epiphanius {Panar., Hmr. Ixx ), distracted the church, and 
became a source of mockery and ridicule to the unbelievers. 
“ Some, ” he writes, “ began the festival before the week, 
some after the week, some at the beginning, some at the 
middle, some at the end, thus creating a -wonderful and 
laborious confusion.” 

This diversity of usage was gradually brought to an end 
by the verdict of the Church of E.ome. The Roman Chris- 
tians adopted the ordinary Gentile usage, which, within 
certain hmits, placed the observance of the Crucifeion on 
a Friday, and that of the Eesurrectiou on the following 
Sunday. A decretal of Pope Pius I , c. 147 — the genuine- 
ness of which, however, is by no means established — pro- 
nounces that “ the Pasch should be celebrated on the Lord's 
Day by all” His successor Anicetus was equally firm 
upon the point Polycarp, the venerable and sainted bishop 
of Smyrna, who, according to Iremeus (apud Euseb , H.'TJ , 
v. 24), -visited Ptome in 159 with this object, failed to 
induce Anicetus to conform to the Quartodeciman usage, 
which Polycarp had inherited from his master, the Apostle 
John Anicetus declined to permit the Jewish custom in 
the churches under his jurisdiction, but made no scruple of 
communicating with those who adopted it, and allowed Poly- 
carp to celebrate the Eucharist at Rome. Between thirty 
and forty years after this -visit (197) the same question 
was controverted in a very different spirit between Victor, 
bishop of Rome, and Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, the 
aged metropolitan of proconsular Asia. This province was 
the only portion of Christendom that still maintained the 
Quartodeciman usage, which had been dropt even by the 
churches of Palestine and Alexandria Victor’s despotic 
demand that the Asiatic churches should adopt the 
Roman system having been met by Polycrates with 
a courteous but firm refusal, Victor proceeded to ex- 
commumcate him and all who held with him. So sweep- 
ing a measure shocked the Christian world. Irenseus 
remonstrated -with the bishop of Rome, and ultimately 
the Asiatic churches were allowed to retain their usage 
unmolested. (Euseb., H. B , v. 23-25.) We still find 
the Quartodeciman usage springing up from time to time in 
various places, but it never took permanent root, and at the 
time of the Council of Nicsea (325) the Syrians and the 
Autiochenes were the sohtary champions of the Je-wish 
rule The settlement of this controversy was one among 
the causes which led the emperor Constantine to summon 
that council. The consent of the assembled prelates was 
unanimous. All agreed that Easter should be kept on one 
and the same day throughout the world, and that none 
should hereafter follow the blindness of the Jews (Socr., 
H. B., 1 . 9). Nothing, however, was said as to the deter- 
mination of the day. This was practically left to be 
calculated at Alexandria, the home of astronomical science, 
and the bishop of that see was to announce it annually to 
the churches under his jurisdiction and to the bishop of 
Rome, by whom it was to be communicated to the Western 
churches. 
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Bufc althougli measures had thus been apparently taken 
to secure uniformity of observance, some centuries elapsed 
before all discrepancy ceased. A more intricate quesbon 
remained to be solved, viz , how the full moon on which 
Easter depended was to be predicted. The Xicene decrees 
had effectually crushed the feeble remnants of the 
Quartodecinian usage. It was established as a rule that 
Easter must be kept on a Sunday, but there was no general 
agreement as to the cycle by which the festival was to be 
calculated, — some churches adopting one rule, some another. 
"We learn from St Ambrose [Epist. 23) that in 387 the 
churches of Gaul kept Easter on March 21, while the 
churches of Italy postponed it to April 18, and those of 
Egypt a week later still, to April 25 ; and it appears from 
an epi&tle of Leo the Great {Epist. 64 ad Marcian.) that 
in 455 there was eight days’ difference between the 
Homan and Alexandrine Easter. Similar discrepancies are 
mentioned by Gregory of Tours in the year 577, nor did 
they disappear from the Gallican Church tiU the 8th 
century, although by a canon of the fourth Council of 
Orleans (541) it had been ordained that the Easter festival 
should be kept at the same time by aU, according to the 
tables of Victorias The ancient British Church observed 
the 84 years’ cycle which they had originally received from 
Borne, and their stubborn refusal to give it up caused much 
bitter controversy between the fathers of Iona and the 
Latin missionaries These latter unfairly attempted to fix 
the stigma of the Quartodeciman heresy on their opponents, 
and they are sometimes even now spoken of as adopting the 
Asiatic mode of calculation, and false inferences are thence 
drawn as to the Eastern origin of the British Church. 
This, however, is quite erroneous. The early British and 
Irish Church always commemorated the Crucifixion on a 
Friday and the Besurrection on a Sunday. The only 
difference between them and the Bomish Church was in 
the cycle adopted for the computation of the festival, — ^the 
British Church really adhering to the cycle originally 
adopted by the Bomish Church itself, which had been 
superseded by the more accurate calculations of Victorms 
of Aquitaine (457), and of Dionysius Exiguus (525). 
This led to a double Easter being observed by the 
adherents of the two churches. Thus, as we learn from 
Bede {Ecd. Eist , iii. 25), in 651 Queen Eanfleda, 
adopting the Bomau rule, was fasting and keeping Palm 
Sunday while her husband Oswy, king of ISforthumbria, was 
celebratmg the Easter festivah TMs divemity of usage 
was put an end to in the kingdom of Northumbria in 
the council of Streaneshalch, or "Whitby (654); and the 
Boman rule was finally established in England by Arch- 
bishop Theodore in 669. This rule may be thus briefly 
stated. Easter day is the first Sunday after the 14th day 
(not the fuB moon) of the calendar moon which happens 
on or next after March 21. This calendar moon, however, 
is not the moon of the heavens, nor the mean moon of the 
astronomers, but an imaginary moon created for ecclesias- 
tical convenience in advance of the real moon (see Prof. 
De Morgan’s article in Companion to the Almanac, 1845). 
After nine centuries a fresh discrepancy in the observance 
of Easter between the Boman and the English Church was 
caused by the refusal in England to adopt the Gregorian 
reformation of the calendar, 1582, apparently for no other 
reason than that the alteration had originated at Borne. 
This difference was happily put an end to m 1752, when 
the “New Style” was adopted in the United Kingdom. The 
churches of Bussia and Greece, and the Oriental churches 
generally, still observe the unreformed calendar, their Easter 
falling sometimes before sometimes after that of the West- 
ern church; very rarely, as m 1865, the two coincide. 

The rules on which the calculation of Easter is based are 
given in the article Calendar (vol. iv. p. 675). 
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Easter day, as commemorating the central fact of our 
religion, has always been regarded as the chief festival of 
the Christian year, and has been from the earliest times 
observed with a stately and elaborate ceremonial. It is 
not, however, the purpose of this article to enter on the 
ritual observances of Easter, nor on the many curious and 
interesting popular customs — of which the sending of Pasch 
eggs, or Easter eggs, is one of the most wide-spread — 
with which it is^ connected in all Christian nations. For 
these last the reader may consult Bmnd’s Popular Anti- 
quities, Hone’s Everp Bay Book, and Chambers’s Book of 
Bays. (e. v.) 

EASTLAKE, Sin Charles Lock (1793-1865), an emi- 
nent painter who became president of the Boyal Academy in 
London, was bom on 17th November 1793 m Plymouth, 
where his father, a man of uncommon gifts but of indolent 
temperament, was solicitor to the Admiralty and judge ad- 
vocate of the Admiralty Court Charles was educated 
(hke Sir Joshua Reynolds) at the Plympton grammar-school, 
and in London at the Charterhouse Towards 1809, partly 
through the influence of his fellow-Devonian Haydon, of 
whom he became a pupil, he determined to be a painter; 
he also studied in the Boyal Academy school. In 1813 he 
exhibited in the British Institution his first picture, a work 
of considerable size, Christ restoring life to the Daughter 
of Jairus. In 1814 he was commissioned to copy some of 
the paintings collected by Napoleon in the Louvre ; he 
returned to England in 1816, and practised portrait-paint- 
ing at Plymouth. Here he saw Napoleon a captive on the 
“ Bellerophon , ” from a boat he made some sketches of 
the emperor, and he afterwards painted, from these sketches 
and from memory, a hfe-sized full-length portrait of him, 
which was pronounced a good likeness ; it belongs to the 
marquis of Lansdowne In 1817 Eastlake went to Italy ; 
in 1819 to Greece ; in 1820 back to Italy, where he 
remained altogether fourteen years, sojourning chiefly in 
Borne and in Ferrara Subjects of banditti and peasant- 
life engaged his pencil mostly from 1820 onwards. In 
1827 he exhibited at the Royal Academy his picture of the 
Spartan Isidas — who (as narrated by Plutarch in the life of 
Agesilaus), rushing naked out of his bath, performed 
prodigies of valour against the Theban host This was the 
first work that attracted much notice to the name of East- 
lake, who in consequence obtained his election as A-B.A.; 
in 1830, when he returned to England, as B.A In 1850 
he succeeded Shee as P.B.A (his only worthy competitor 
being Landseer, with the elder Pickersgill and George 
Jones besides, to mark the poor estate of British art, 
or of its official representatives), and, as usual, he was 
knighted. Prior to this, in 1841, he had been appointed 
secretary to the Boyal Commission for decorating the 
Hous^ of Parliament, and he retained this post until the 
commission was dissolved in 1862 In 1843 he was made 
keeper of the National Gallery, a post which he resigned in 
1847 in consequence of an unfortunate purchase that roused 
much animadversion; in 1855, director of the same in* 
stitution, with more extended powers. During his 
directorship he purchased for the gallery 155 pictures, 
mostly of the Italian schools. He became also a D.C.L. of 
Oxford, F.B.S., Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and 
member of various foreign academies. In 1849 he married 
Miss Elizabeth Bigby, a lady of some literary distinction. 
In 1865 he fell iU at Milan; he died at Pisa on 24th 
December in the same year, and lies buried at Kensal 
Green. 

As a painter, Eastlake was gentle, harmonious, diligent, 
and correct; lacking fire of mvention or of execution; 
eclectic, without being exactly imitative ; influenced ratber 
by a love of ideal grace and beauty than by any marked 
bent of individud power or vigorous originality. Among 
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tis principal -works (-whicli -were not numerous, 51 being 
tbe total eshibiteJ. in tbe Academy) are : — 1828, Pilgnms 
arriving in sight of Rome (repeated in 1835 and 1836, and 
perhaps on the whole his chef d'miv re), 1829, Byron’s Dream 
(in the ISTational Gallery) ; 1834:, the Escape of Francesco 
di Carrara (a duplicate in the National Gallery); 1841, 
Christ Lamenting over Jerusalem (ditto); 1843, Hagar and 
Ishmael; 1845, Comus; 1849, Helena; 1851, Ippolita 
Torelli; 1853, Violante; 1S55, Beatrice. These female 
heads, of a refined semi-ideal quality, with something of 
Venetian glow of tint, are the most satisfactory specimens of 
Eastlake’s work to an artist’s eye. He was an accomplished 
and judicious scholar in matters of art, and published, in 
1840, a translation of Goethe’s Theory of Colours, in 1847 
(his chief hterary work) Materials for a History of Oil- 
Painimy, especially valuable as regards the Flemish school ; 
in 1848, Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts; 
in 1851 and 1855, translated editions of KugleFs History 
of the Italian School of Painting, and Handbook of 
Painting. 

Sir Charles Eastlake was a man of middle height, spare 
form, reddish complexion, bright hair (scanty in advanced 
life); of unassuming and rather courtier -like bearing, 
reluctant to oppose or oflFend, but "with a strong sense of 
official duty. He was a neat and appropriate speaker, and 
filled his presidential and other offices with great credit in 
the eyes of all who appreciate moderation and cultured 
finish in the speech and bearing of a public mam 

EASTOH, a borough of the United States, and capital 
of Northampton county, Pennsylvania, is situated on the 
right bank of the Delaware immediately above the con- 
fluence of the Lehigh, 54 miles north of Philadelphia. 
The town is very systematically arranged in spite of the 
irregularity of the ground on which it is built , the water 
supply from the Lehigh river is abundant, and a strong 
pressure is obtained by the elevated position of the 
reservoirs. As the centre of a rich agricultural and mineral 
district, with free communication both by land and water, 
Easton has considerable activity at once in trade and 
manufactore. Among its establishments tbe borough 
contains breweries, tanneries, carnage factories, iron 
foundries, a rope-walk, and an oil-factory; and South 
Easton, on the other side of the Lehigh, has a cotton- 
factory, a rolling-mill, and railway engmeeriug works. The 
principal buildings are the farmers’ and mechanics’ institute, 
the free reading room, and the Presbyterian or Lafayette 
college, which was founded in 1831, and in 1872 had 25 
teachers and 259 students. The borough, laid out in 
1738, was incorporated in 1789. Population in 1870, 
10,987 ; or, if South Easton be included, 14,154, 

EAST SAGINAW, a city of Sagmaw county, Michigan, 
United States, is situated on the Sagina-w nver, about 90 
nules N.N.W. of Detroit, It extends about three miles 
along the river, -with a breadth of nearly a mile. It is the 
principal dep&t of the salt and lumber trade of the Sagmaw 
valley, and possesses foundries, boiler-shops, saw-mills, and 
Single-mills. It is the terminus of the Saginaw Valley 
and St Louis Railway, while a branch of the Flint and Pere 
Marquette Railway radiates here to Bay city and another 
to Caro, Tuscola county. On the opposite bank of the 
river is the Jackson, Lansing, and Saginaw line. East 
Saginaw was incorporated as a village in 1855, and obtained 
a city charter in 1859. Population in 1870, 11,350, 

EAU DE COLOGNE, a perfume, so named from the 
city of Cologne, where its manufacture was first established 
by an Itahan, Giovanni Maria Earina, born in 1685, and 
hy other members of his family, some of whom made it 
according to a method due to one Pan! Feminis. In 1874 
there were in Cologne 35 establishments for the preparation 
of the perfume, 28 of which were in the hands of persons 


bearing the name of Farina Eau de Cologne consists of 
a solution of various essential oils in strong alcohol. The 
purity and thorough blending of the ingredients are of the 
greatest importance in the process of manufacture. It was 
originaRy prepared by making a spirituous infusion of 
certain flowers, pot-herbs, drugs, and spices, and adding 
thereto, after distillation, definite quantities of several vege- 
table essences. See Laboulaye, Lictionnaire des Arts et 
Manufactures, vol ii,, s.v. “ Parfumerie ” 

EBEL, Heemajot Wilhelm (1820-1875), a distin- 
guished philologist, was born at Beilin, May 10, 1820. He 
j displayed in his early years a remarkable capacity for the 
! study of languages, and at the same time a passionate fond- 
ness for music and poetry. At the age of sixteen he became 
a student at the university of Berlin, applying himself 
especially to philology, and attending the lectures of Boeckh. 
Music continued to be the favourite occupation of his leisure 
hours, and he pursued the study of it under the direction 
of Marx. In the spring of 1838 he passed to the university 
of Halle, and there began to apply bimself to comparative 
philology under Pott. Returning in the following year to 
his native city, he continued this study as a disciple of 
Bopp. He took his degree in 1843, and, after spending 
his year of probation at the French Gymnasium of Berlin, 
he resumed with great earnestness his language studies. 
About 1847 he began to study Old Persian. In 1852 he 
accepted a professorship at the Beheim-Schwarzbach Insti- 
tution at Filehne, which post he held for six years. It was 
during this period that his studies in the Old Slavic and 
Celtic languages began In 1868 he removed to Schnedei- 
miihl, and there he discharged the duties of first professor 
for ten years. He was afterwards called to the chair of 
comparative philology at the university of Berlin. The 
most important work of Dr Ebel in the field of Celtic 
philology is his revised edition of the Orammatica CeUica 
of Professor Zeuss, completed in 1871. This had been pre- 
ceded by his treatises — De verbv Bntanniei futuro ac co7i- 
junctivo (1866), and De Zeussii curis jpositis in Giammatica 
CeUica (1869) He made many learned contributions to 
Htihn’s Zeitsehrift fur mrgleiclmide Sprachforschung, and 
to Schleicher’s Beitrdge zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung ; 
and a selection of these contributions was translated into 
English hy Sulbvan, and published under the title of Celtic 
Studies (1863), Ebel contributed the Old Irish section to 
Schleicher’s Indogermanische Chrestomaikie (1869). Among 
his other works must be named Die Lehnworierder Deutscken 
Sprache (1856), He died at Misdroy, August 19, 1875, 
EBERHARD, sumamed nr Baht {Barbatus), count and 
afterwards first duke of Wiirtemberg, was born December 
2, 1445. He was the second son of Count Ludwig L, 
who died in 1450, and he succeeded his elder brother, 
Ludwig IL, at the age of twelve (1457). The guardian- 
ship of the young count was assumed by his uncle, Count 
Ulrich, and he had for tutor the learned John Nauclerus. 
Coveting power and careless of learning, he profited little 
by the learning of Ms tutor ; and at the age of fourteen he 
succeeded in throwing off the restraint of the guardianship, 
and assumed the government. But instead of discharging 
its duties he thought only of indulging his passions, and 
for a time led a wild, reckless life. By some means he 
was brought to serious reflections, and we find him, accord- 
ing to a custom which had not become wholly extinct, 
undertaking in 1468 the pilgnmage to Jerusalem. He also 
visited Italy, and made acquaintance with some of the most 
famous scholars of the age. His marriage with Barbara, 
daughter of Lodovico di Gonzaga, contributed to the amend- 
ment and elevation of his character. He began to study 
and to take a practical interest in the promotion of the ^lew 
learning, and at the instigation of Ms wife he founded, in 
1477, the university of Tiibingen. Hither came, in 1481, 
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the young advocate John Reuehlin, who lectured on Greek 
at tlie university and took his degree of doctor of laws. 
Count Eberhard conceived a great liking for him, appointed 
him his private secretary, and named biin councillor. In 
the spring of 1482 Eberhard, accompanied by Reuehlin, 
visited Rome, had an audience of Pope Sixtus lY., and 
received from him the Golden Puose On his return he 
visited Florence, and enjoyed the society of the group of 
scholars gathered around Lorenzo de’ Medici. It was in 
the same year that Eberhard, hy the treaty of Minzingen, 
put an eud to the evils which had arisen from a division of 
the county made m 1437 between his father and his uncle 
Ulrich, aa representatives of the two lines of Urach and 
Stuttgart, and secured the future indivisibility of 
Wurtemberg, and the right of primogenitiire in his own 
family. The treaty was made under the guarantee of the 
empire, and was sanctioned by an assembly of prelates, 
knights, and landed proprietors. By a limitation of the 
power of the prince agreed to at the same time, Count 
Eberhard became the founder of the constitution of 
Wurtemberg. He made Stuttgart bis place of residence, 
and retained P»,enchlin in his service tdl his own death, 
Eberhard sympathized with the desire that was daily 
strengthening for a thorough reformation in the church ; 
and in his own domimons he rendered great services hy 
his regulation of convents. Some of these institutions he 
secularized Though a lover of peace, he knew how to 
bear the sword when war was necessary ; and by his 
courage, wisdom, and fidelity to his engagements he secured 
the esteem and friendship of the emperors Frederick IH. 
and Maximihan L, as well as that of other princes of his 
time. He was one of the leading members of the Grand 
Swabian League formed m 1488, and took part in the 
hberation of Maximilian, then king of the Romans, from 
his imprisonment at Bruges. In recognition of his great 
services the emperor at his first diet, held at Worms in 
1496, raised Eberhard, without any solicitation on his part, 
to the dignity of duke, confirming at the same time all the 
possessions and prerogatives of his house Duke Eherhard 
did not live long to enjoy his new dignity. He died at 
Tubingen on the 25fch of February 1496. He had two 
children by Ms marriage ; but these died in their infancy, 
and with him the line of Urach became extinct. 

EBERHARD, August Gottlob (1769-1845), a German 
poet and miscellaneous writer, was bom at Belzig, near 
Wittenberg, in 1769, and died at Dresden on the 13th 
May 1845 He studied theology at Leipsicj but some 
stories he contributed to periodicals having proved success- 
ful, he devoted himself to literature. Among his earlier 
works were Ida’s Bliimenkorhclien (1792) ; List um List, oder 
was ein Euss mclit ■verTwag, Ferdinand Werner, der arm 
Flotenspieler PrmsFei (1804); mdlscharwt 

EralVs Lehren wnd Thaten (1807). For a time he was 
associated with. Becker m the editorship of his TascTmdtuch 
and his Erkolimgen, for both of which he wrote numerous 
tales and sketches. His claim to permanent literary fame, 
however, depends almost exclusively on hi'* Eannchen und 
die KwoUein (1822), a charmingly graceful narrative poem 
in ten parts, wMch has passed through many editions, and 
been translated into most of the languages of Europe. An 
English translation by James Cochrane was published in 
1854. In Ms Der Frsbe Mensch und die Fkde (1828), a 
poem written in hexameters, the narrative of the creation 
IS given with dignity and spirit. After the death of Yater 
in 1826, Eberhard succeeded to the editorsHp of the 
Jdhrbuoh der kausUchen AndacMj a well-known German 
educational aunnal. The miscellaneous poems {Yemmchte 
G-edicMe) of Eberhard appeared in two volumes in 1833, 
and Ms collected works {GesammeUen Schriften) in 20 
volumes in 1830-1. 
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EBERHARD, Johajtst Augustus (1739-1809), an 
emmeut German theologian and pMlosopher, was bom at 
Halberstadt, in Lower Saxony, August 31, 1739. His 
father, a man of considerable literary attainments, was the 
singing-master at the church of St Martin’s in that town, 
and also teacher of the school of the same name. Young 
Eberhard was educated partly at home and partly in his 
father’s school. In the seventeenth year of his age he went 
to the university of Halle to study theology. Towards the 
end of 1759 he returned to his native town, and became 
tutor to the eldest son of the Baron Yon der Horst, to 
whose family he attached himself for a number of years. 
In 1763 he was appointed con-rector of the school of jSt 
Martin’s, and second preacher in the Hospital Church of 
the Holy Ghost ; hut he soon afterwards resigned these 
offices, and followed his patron to Berlin. The advantage 
he enjoyed of being introduced by the baron into the best 
company tended to pohsh his manners, and to form, even 
at an early period, a style of writing which served as a 
! model to many of his contemporaries. His residence at 
Berlin gave him an opportunity of extendmg Ms knowledge, 
and of cultivating the acquaintance of some of the most 
eminent literary men in Germany, Amongst these were 
Nicolai and Moses Mendelssohn, with whom he associated 
upon tern^ of intimate friendship. 

In 1768 he accepted the situation of preacher or chaplain 
to the workhouse at Berlin, along with that of preacher 
in the neighbouring fishing village of Stralow. The income 
from these livings was small; but his object waste contmue 
at Berlin, and he had at the same time the promise of further 
preferment upon the first vacancy He now applied 
with renewed ardour to the study of theology, philosophy, 
and history, the first fruits of which soon appeared in Ms 
EemApologie des Socrates (1772), a work occasioned by an 
attack which vyas made on the sentiments contamed in the 
fifteenth chapter of Marmontel’s Belisarius by Peter 
Hofstede, a clergyman of Rotterdam, who, with a mis- 
directed industry, raked up the vices of the most celebrated 
characters in the pagan world, and maintamBd the patristic 
view that even their virtues were only splendida peccata. 
Eberliard stated the arguments for the broader view with 
great acuteness and learning, and is therefore entitled to 
rank as one of the founders of rationalistic theology in 
Germany. The Apology itself, wMch constitutes but a 
small part of the book, is esteemed a master-piece of clear, 
digi^ed, and persuasive eloquence. The whole work 
eHiibits much readiog and philosophical reflection ; hut 
the hberality of "his reasoning gave great offence to many 
of the strictly orthodox divines of his time, and is believed 
to have obstructed his preferment in the church. 

Li 1774 he was appointed to the living of Charlottenbuig ; 
and he employed the leisure he had in this situation in 
preparmg a second volume of his Apology, wMch appeared, 
m 1778. In this he not only endeavours to obviate some 
objections which were taken to the former part, but con- 
tinues his inquiries into the doctrines of the Christian 
religion, religious toleration, and the proper rules for inter- 
preting the Scriptures. Perceiving that his further pro- 
motion in the church would he attended with difficulty, he 
resolved, although reluctantly, to accept the situation of 
professor of ptfiosophy at the university of Halle, wMch 
became vacant in 1778 by the death of G. F. Moier. As 
an. academical teacher, however, he was unsuccesafoL Hia 
powers as an original thinker were not equal to his learning 
and his literary gifts, as was shown in his opposition to the 
philosophy of Kant. 

On his arrival at Halle, the philosopMcal faculty 
presented him with a diploma as doctor in philosophy and 
master of arts. Li 1786 he was admitted a member of the 
Rerlin Academy of Sciences ; and in 1805 the Tdug of 

m — 78 
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Prussia couf erred upon, him the honorary title of a privy- 
councillor. In 1808 he obtained the degree of doctor in 
divinity, which was given him as a reward for his theo- 
logical writings. He died January 6, 1809. 

Eberhard’s attainments in philosophy and literature were 
extensive and profound. He was master of the learned 
languages, spoke and wrote French with facility and 
correctness, and understood English, Italian, and Dutch. 
He had read a great deal, was thoroughly versed in the 
philosophical sciences, and possessed a just and discriminat- 
ing taste for the fine arts He was a great lover of music, 
and was himself a proficient in the art, 

Tlie following is a list of his woiks — ITeiie Apologia des Socrates, 
kc , 2 vols. 8vo, 1772-8; Alirfemeine Theonedes Denkens und 
h'iivpfindcns, kc , Eerlin, 1776, 8vo, an essay which gained the prize 
assigned by the Royal Society of Berlin for that year ; Von dstn 
Bcqriff der Philosophic urAL ihrm Thexlai, Berlin, 177S, 8vo, — a 
ahoit essay, in which he announced the plan of his lectures on 
being appointed to the professorship at Halle ; Ledfsehnfi auf 
Etrrn JoJiam Thutmann Prof, der TVdtxuishe.it und Btxtdsam- 
Imf, (mf dcr Vumrsital zu Salle, Halle 1779, 8to ; Amxjntor, cine 
ffeschickte ixi Briefen. Berlin, 1782, Svo, — written with lie riew of 
counteraetmg the influence of those sceptical and Epicurean prin- 
ciples lu religion and morals then so prevalent in France, and 
rapidly spreading amongst the higher ranks in Germany , I7eher 
die ZmJien der AufUnrung emer m.iion, &c , Halle, 1783, Svo; 
Theorxt der Sekonen Kunsie und TFisseiisekaJten, See , Halle, 1783, 
Svo, 3d ed. 1790 ; Vcrmischte Schnften, Halle, 1784 ; N^exie Ver- 
mischte Schnften, Ib 17S8 , Allgerruine Gcwhichte der Pkilosophu, 
kc , Halle, 1788, Svo ; 2d ed with a continuation and chronological 
tables, 1796 , Versueh einer AUgemeiiien-Deutscherb Synonymik, Sic 
Halle and Leipsic, 1795-1S02, 6 vols, Svo, long reckoned the 
heat work on the synonyms of the German language (an ahridg- 
ment of it was published by the author in one large volume Svo, 
Halle, 1802) ; Eandiiech der Aesthetik^ kc , Halle, 1803-1805, 4 
Tols 8vo, Besides the works above mentioned, Eberhard con- 
tributed a number of small tracts and essays to various periodical 
and scientific publications, and translated" several foreim works. 
He was also the editor of the Philosophical Magazine, Halle, 1788- 
1792, and of the PAifoiSoyhicaZ Halle, 1793-1795. These 

two Mriodical works, which are now little read, were instituted 
for the purpose of controverting the metaphysical principles of 
Eant, and of vindicating tie doctnnes of Leibmtz and Wolf. 
Frederick Hicolai published a memoir on the life and character of 
Eberhard, Berlin and Stettin, 1810, 8tq See also E. H. Jordens, 
Zeaicon Scuiadier DicTit&r und Prosaisien 

EBEET, Frtedbich ADoriP (1791-1834), a veiy eminent 
Hbliographer, was bom at Taucha, near Leipsic, July 9, 
1791. He received his early education partly from bis 
father, preacher to the Georgenhaus at Leipsic, and partly 
at the Nicholas School At the age of fifteen he was 
appointed to a subordinate post in the town library of 
Leipsic, in which his literary tastes, early awakened, were 
fostered and strengthened. He studied theology for a 
short time, first at Leipsic and afterwards at Wittenberg, 
but, by the advice of a friend, renounced it in favour of 
history. After the close of his academical studies, be made 
his appearance as an author by the publication m 181 1 of 
a work on public libraries, and in 1813 of another work 
entitled Eierarchice in religioTiem ac hteras commoda In 
the following year he took part in the reorganization of the 
Leipsic University Libraiy, and in 1814 was appomted 
secretary to the Eoyal Public Library of Dresden. The 
same year he published E. Taubrnann’s Lehen und Yerdxaiste, 
and in 1819 Torquato Tasso, a translation from Ginguend 
with annotations. Anxious to turn to good account the 
rich resources open to hun in the Dresden library, he 
undertook the work on which his reputation chiefly rests, 
the AUqemnnes hibliograpMscTio LesdTcon, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1821, and the second in 1830. This 
was the first work of the Mud produced in Germany j but 
nevertheless it had a Idgher aim and a more scientific 
character than its non-German precursors. In 1823 Ebert 
was called to the post of chief librarian and professor at 
Breslau, and at the same time was offered that of librarian 
to die duke of Brunswick at Wolfenbuttel. He accepted 


the latter. But early m 1 825 he returned to Dresden as 
public librarian; he was soon after named private librarian 
to the king, and in 1828 chief librarian and aulic 
councillor. Among Ills other works are — Ttie Bildung des 
Bihlwtheiars (1820), Geschichte und Beschreihung der 
Kbniglichen bffentliclien Bihliotheh in Dresden (1822), Bur 
Eandscfiriftexikunde (1825-27), and Culturperioden des 
obersachsischen Mittelalters (1825). Ebert was a contribu- 
tor to various journals and encyclopsedias, and took part 
in the editing of Ersch and Gruber’s great work. He died 
at Dresden, Kovember 13, 1834, in consequence of a fall 
from the ladder m his library a few days before. 

EBINGEH, a town of Wurtemberg, in the circle of the 
Schwarzwald, on the Schmieha, a left-hand tributary of the 
Danube, 22 miles south of Tubingen and 37 miles west of 
Trim, It has rather more than 5000 inhabitants, who are 
engaged in woollen- weaving, sfcocting-weavmg, hat-making, 
bleaching, and cattle-dealing. 

EBIOEITES, a Christian sect which was separated from 
the general Christian church about the end of the 2d 
century. The origin of the name has been much disputed, 
some deriving it from Ebion as the founder of the sect, and 
others from the Hebrew word (l'^’’^^) meaning poor For 
the formei opimon the authority of Tertullian is quoted, 
who makes references to the existence of such a person as 
Ebion ; but as counterbalancing these references there has 
to be considered — Ist, that Tertullian being careless and 
inaccurate, and having no knowledge of Hebrew, may have 
merely fallen into the error of assuming that the sect took 
its name from that of a person, 2d, that no mention is 
made of the existence of such a person either by Ireneeus 
or by Origen, and that any references to him by Epiphanms 
and later writers are probably borrowed from Teitullian; 
and 3d, that the name Ebionifces had a very general signifi- 
cation, and represented a natural Judaizing tendency which 
must have had a more comprehensive beginning than that 
originating in an individual influence. Those who derive 
the name from the Hebrew word explain it in two ways — 
as applicable either to the poverty of the doctrines of the 
Ebionites, or to the poverty of their circumstances. Un- 
doubtedly the name was applied to them with the former 
significance by their enemies, hut it is more probable that 
they employed in a bad sense a name already existing, than 
that they coined it to suit their purpose That the term 
was originally applied to the circumstances of the Ebionites 
I seems the oifiy probable supposition ; and the argument in 
support of it may be stated thus : — That the early Christians, 
both Jewish and heathen, were designated the poor, that 
the poverty of the Jewish Christians continued longer than 
that of the heathen Christians, and Origen states that 
they in particular were named the poor (E^icovatot 
^r}fia.Ti^ovp-iv ot diro TovSatiwv tov 'iTjcrovv &<s Xpurrbv 
Trapa^eidpeyot.) ; and that, as the Judaizing Christians came 
gradually to be the only Jewish Christians who required to 
be distinguished from the heathen Christians, they retained 
the name. The fathers show a very imperfect knowledge of 
the origin, histoiy, and doctrmes of the Ebionites, but there 
cannot he any doubt that at first aU Judaizing Christians 
went under that name In the New Testament there is 
evidence of the existence of such a party, though it had not 
then developed into a recognized sect. This apparently did 
not happen tiH after the second destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the founding of the heathen colony of ..Elia 
Capitolina, when the emperor Hadrian banished from the 
neighbourhood all Jews who still retained their national 
peculiarities. As to the particular opinions of the Ebionites 
the statements of the fathers are somewhat contradictory, 
and this for the threefold reason — ^that by the isolation of the 
Ebionites from the general church the information obtain- 
able regarding them could only be imperfect ; that under 
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th,B general name Ebionites a good many varieties | 
of opinion are included : and tiiat their opinions varied at 
different periods of their history. The tenn Ebionites 
is used by some writers to include the Jfazarenes, 
who, while recognizmg the binding obligation of the 
Mosaic law on all J ews, did not regard it as bmding on 
heathen Christians (see Nazaeeites) ; but at an early 
peiiod the stricter Ebionites most have separated themselves 
from the Nazarenes, who soon became merged in the 
general church. Of Ebionites proper Origen distinguishes 
two classes — those who afiSrm and those who deny the 
miraculous birth of Jesus ; and in this he is followed by 
Eusebius. The extreme Ebionites, according to Origen, 
were only distinguishable from common Jews by the 
acceptance of the moral teaching of Christ ; while those 
Ebionites who admitted the miraculous birth of Christ did 
not recognize His divinity proper, but believed that with 
His human nature the spirit of an angsl or archangel, or 
even of Adam, was incorporated. Both classes of Ebionites 
seem to have had these points in common: — 1st, They 
emphasized the unity of God; 2d, they affirmed the 
universal obligation of the Alosaic economy ; 3d, of the 
books of the New Testament they received as genuine only 
the gospel of St Matthew; dth, they denounced St Paul as a 
separatist ; and 6th, they believed that J erusalem was yet 
to be the city of God, and some of them at least believed 
in Christ’s millennial reign. In the time of Eusebius the 
Ebionites mhabited chiefly the coasts of the Dead Sea, 
but they dwelt also in Rome and Cyprus. They vanished 
from history in the end of the 4th or beginning of the 
5th century. 

The ancient authorities on the Ebionites are Irenseus, Hyp- 
poly tus, Eusehms, TertuUian, Ongen, and Theodoret In modem 
literature there are — Gieseler, in Siaiidhn und Tzschimer's ArcJiiv 
fui altcre und nciteie KirchengescMcJite, vol n Leipsic, 1820 ; 
Credner in Winer’s Zeitsckrift fur unssenschaftl Tkeologve, 
Sulzbach, 1829 ; Baur, De E^omtcerum origene et doctnva ab 
Esscets repetenda (Tuitnger Osterprograinm von 1831 ) ; Hilgenfeld, 
Eze GleTnentvnischen Eecogmtionen, Jena, 1848 , the article 

Ehjoniten” in Herzog’s EncyeZcpadze ; and Mansel’s GhvosLio 
Heresies of the First and Second Qemtwnes, London, 1875 

EBOLI, or Evou, a town of Italy, in the province of 
Prmcipato Citeriore and district of Campagna, situated 
about thirteen miles from SaJemo, on an elevated site 
commandmg a fine prospect over land and sea It has an 
ancient castle belonging to the princes of Angri, and its 
church of St Francis of Assisi contains a curious picture of 
the Crucifixion by Roberto di Oderisio. Between the town 
and the Silarus or Sele are the ruins of the ancient 
Ehuri^ a place of municipal rank ; and the river is stiU 
spanned by a bridge of fine Roman construction. Popula- 
tion, 8947. 

EBONY (efieyos), the wood of various species of trees of 
the genus I)iospfros and natural order Ebenacece, found 
in the tropical parts of Asia and America. The best kinds 
are very heavy, are of a deep black, and consist of heart- 
wood only. On account of its colour, durability, hardness, 
and susceptibility of poHsh, ebony is much used for cabinet 
work and inlaying, and for the manufacture of pianoforte 
keys, kmfe-handles, and turned articles. Ceylon ebony is 
furnished by D Ehmum, which grows in great abundance 
throughout the flat country west of Trincomalee. The tree 
is distinguished from others by the inferior width of its 
trunk, and its jet-black, charred-lookmg hark, beneath 
which the wood is perfectly white until the heart is reached 
(See Baker, Eight Years' Wanderings in Ceylon^ p. 293, 
1855) The wood is stated hy Sir J. E Tennent to excel 
that obtained from D. recticulata of the Mauritius and all 
other varieties of ebony in the fineness and intensity of its 
dark colour. Although the centre of the trees alone is 
employed, reduced logs 1 to 3 feet in diameter can readily 
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1 be procured. Much of the East Indian ebony is yielded by 
the species E Jfelanoxyloji, a large tree 8 to 10 feet in cir- 
cumference, with irregular rigid branches ; oblong or 
oblong-lanceolate, entire leaves ; white flowers, having a 5- 
cleft calyx, and a round, pulpy berry, containing 2-8 
seeds. The bark of the tree is astringent, and mixed with 
pepper is used m dysentery by the natives of India. The 
wood of E Ebennsfer, the species called by the Singhalese 
Gadooheria, is black, with rich brown stripes ; it is not so 
durable and heavy as the true ebonies. That of E. 
tomentosa, a native of North Bengal, is black, hard, and of 
great weight, E. montaiia, another Indian species, pro- 
duces a dark wood, vanegated with white-coloured veins. 
E. quoesita is the tree from which is obtained the wood 
known in Ceylon by the name Galamander, derived by 
Pridham from the Singhalee halvrmindne, black-flowing. 
Its closeness of grain, great hardness, and fine hazel-brown 
colour, mottled and striped with black, render it a valuable 
material for veneenng and fumiture-makmg Cochin- 
China ebony is beheved to be the wood of a species of 
Maha, a genus of Ebenaeece What is termed Jamaica or 
West Indian ebony and probably also the green ebony of 
commerce are produced by Erya Ehenns, a leguminous 
tree or shrub, having a trunk rarely more than 4 inches m 
diameter, flexible spmy branches, and orange-yeUow, sweet- 
scented flowers. The wood is greenish-brown m colour, 
heavier than water, exceedingly hard, and capable of 
receiving a high polish. 

From the book of Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) we learn that 
ebony was among the articles of merchandise brought to 
Tyre; and Herodotus states (m. 97) that the Ethiopians 
every three years sent a tribute of 200 logs of it to Persia 
Ebony was known to Virgil as a product of India {Geor.y 
ii. 116), and was displayed by Pompey the Great m his 
Mithndatic triumph at Rome. By the ancients it was 
esteemed of equal value for durability with the cypress and 
cedar (see Phny, Eat Hut, xii 9, xvi. 79). According 
to Solinus (JPolyJiistor, cap. Iv. p. 353, Paris, 1621), it was 
employed by the kmgs of India for sceptre and images, 
also, on account of its supposed antagonism to poison, for 
drinking-cups. The hardness and black colour of the wood 
appear to have given nse to the tradition related by 
Pausanius, and aUnded to by Southey in Thalaba, i, 22, 
that the ebony tree produced neither leaves nor fruit, and 
was never seen exposed to the sun. 

EBRO (in Latin Iberus), the prmcipal river of Spain, 
rises in the Cantabrian Mountains, near Reinosa, in the 
province of Santander, flows m a general south-east direction 
through Old Castile, Navarre, Aragon, and Catalonia, and 
falls mto the Mediterranean about SO miles south-west of 
Barcelona, in dO” 41' N lat. and 0“ 50' E. long., forming 
by its delta a very considerable excrescence on the otherwise 
regular outline of the coast. It has a total length of about 
340 nriles, and its drainage area is calculated at 31,445 
square miles. Already a noble stream when it breaks 
through the pass of Horadada, it becomes navigable about 
Tudek; but its value as a means of communication is 
almost neutralized by the obstacles in its channel, and sea- 
faring vessels cannot proceed further up than Tortosa. The 
great Imperial Canal, commenced by the emperor Chiles 
Y., proceeds along the right bank of the river from a point 
about three miles below Tudela, to the monastery of Monte 
Terero, five miles below Saragossa ; and the San Carlos 
Canal affords direct communication betwemi Amposta at 
the head of the delta and the harbour of Los Alfaques. 
The principal tributaries of Ahe Ebio are — from the right 
hand the Jalon with its affluent the Jiloca, the Huerva, the 
Aguas, the Martin, and the Guadalope ; from the left the 
Aragon, the GaUago, and the Segre with its elaborate system 
of confluent nvers. 
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6CAIITE (Frencli, emHi^ separated, discarded), a game 
at cards, of modem origin, probably first played m the 
Pans sahns, ia the first (Quarter of the 19th centn^. It 
ia a development of a yery old card game called la triompTie, 
or French-ruff {Acadhuie des Jeiur, various editions- 
Cotton and Seymour, Compleat Gamester, various editions • 
and Paul Boiteau D’Ambly, Zes Cartes d joiier, Paris, 
Hachette, 1854). 

^Icart^ 13 generally played by two persons, but a pool of 
three may be formed, the player who is out takmg the place 
of the ieser, and the winner of two consecutive games 
winning the pool. At French ecart^ (but not at English) 
bystanders who are betting may advise the players, by 
pointing to the cards they desire them to play, and the loser 
of the game goes out and one of the rentrants takes his 
place, unless the loser is playing la ckouette {i e., taking all 
the bets that are offered), when he does not have to resign 
his seat if he loses. 

A pack of cards is used from which the small cards (from 
the two to the siz both inclusive) are removed. The 
players cut for deal, the highest having the choice. The 
deader gives five cards to his adversary and five to himself, 
by two at a time to each and by three at a time to each, or 
vice versa. The eleventh card is turned up for trumps. If 
it is a king, the dealer scores one. 

The non-dealer then looks at Ha cards If satisfied with 
them he plays, and there is no discarding; if not satisfied 
he proposes. The dealer may either accept or refuse. If 
he accepts each player discards face downwards as many 
cards as he thinks fit, and fresh ones are given from the 
uudealfc cards or stoch, first to complete the non-dealer's 
hand to five, then to complete the dealer’s. Similarly, a 
second proposal may be made, and so on, until one player 
is satisfied with his hand. If the dealer refuses the h^d 
ia played without discarding. 

If the non-dealer announces that he holds the king of 
trumps, he scores one j and similarly, if the dealer holds 
the king and announces it, he scores one. 

The non-dealer, being satisfied with his hand, leads a 
card. The dealer plays a card to it, the two cards thus 
played forming a trich The winner of the trick leads to 
the next, and so on. The highest card of the suit led 
wins, the cards ranking king (highest), q^ueen, knave, ace, 
ten, nine, eight, seven. Trumps win other suits. The 
second to play to a trick must follow suit if able, and 
must win the trick if he can, whether by trumping or 
otherwise. 

The scores axe for the king (as already explained), and 
for the majority of tricks. The player who wins three 
tricks scores one for the point, if he wins all five tricks, he 
scores two for the vole If the non-dealer plays without 
proposing, or the dealer refuses the first proposal, and fails 
to win three tricks, the adversary scores two, hut no more 
even if he wins the vole. The game is five up 
Efarrs TO Piayees. — The following hints, which merely 
touch on the elements of the play, may be of service to 
beginners ; — 

Shuffle thoroughly after every deal to prevent the cards packing 
in suits, otherwise the trump card is not unlikely to be of the 
same suit as those preceding it, which are m the dealer’s TiatiH 
It is an act of courtesy to the adversary to shuffle your own pack 
well, to save him the trouble of making your cards. 

Do not look at your hand when dealer, imtil after the non-dealer 
has decided whether he will propose or not. The countenance or 
manner, often betrays the nature of the hand. 

Do not announce the king until in the act of playing your first 
card. 

Propose qniekly, as hesitation exposes the nature of the hand. 
In order to be gmck, the hands which should be played without 
proposing, called jetix de rhgle, ought to be thoroughly known. 
They are as follows — 

1. All hands with Guret trumps, whatever the other cards. 

2. JHanda with tioo tnmps which contain also — - 
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а. Any three cards of one plain suit ; 

b Two cards of one plain suit, one being as high as a queen ; 

c Two small cards of one suit, the fifth card being a lung of an- 
other smt , 

d. Hands intermedjate between I and e, i e , with higher cards in 
one plain suit, and lower in another, e g , two trumps, knave, ace 
of one suit, and nine or eight of another , or ace, ten of one suit, 
and ten of another ; or ten, nine of one smt, and knave of another ; 

e. Thiee caids of different smts, as high as kmg, knave, and a 
small card, or cards of equal value in different suits, as kmg, ace, 
nine , or king, and tivo tens , or two queens ; or queen, knave, 
ace, or three knaves 

3 Hands with one trump, which contam also — 

a King, queen, knave of one smt, and a small caid of another ; 

б, Four cards of one suit headed by king , 

c. Three cards of one smt headed by queen, and queen of an- 
other smt 

4. Hands with no trump, which contain three queens or cards of 
equal value in different smts, e g , four court cards 

5 Hands from which only two cards can be discarded without 
throwing a king or a trump 

Holding cards which make the pomt certain, propose, as yon 
have the chance of a refusal, and one good card taken in may give 
you the vole If you hold a jeu de rlgle, and one of the trumps is 
the kmg, it is generally right to propose, as your adversary, if he 
accepts, cannot then take the kmg But, except in the case of 
the kmg, the value of the trumps does not affect the proposal hands, 
as the game is not to lead trumps onginaUy (without the king), 
unless you have three, but to keep them for trumping, and for this 
purpose high trumps are no better than low ones. 

AVhen discarding, throw out all eaids except trumps and kings. 

If your adversary proposes you should accept, unless you are 
guaided in three suits (a queen being a sufficient guard), or in two 
suits with a trump, or m one smt with two trumps Hence the 
rule not to discard two cards, unless holding the kmg of tnunps, 
applies to the dealer. 

The hands with which to refuse aie the same as those with 
which to play without proposing, except as follows — 

1 Two trumps and three cards of one plain smt should not be 
played unless the plain suit is headed by a court caid 

2 One trump and a tierce major is too weak, unless the fifth 
card is a court card. "With sirmlar hands weaker in the tierce 
major suit, accept unless the fifth card is a queen, 

3 One trump and four cards of a plain smt is too weak to 
play 

4. One trump and two queens is too weak, unless both queens aie 
singly guaided 

5. One trump, queen of one suit, and knave guarded of another 
should not be played unless the queen is also guarded, oi the caid 
of the fourth suit is a court card. 

6 One trump, a king and a queen, both unguarded, diould not 
be pl^ed, unless the fourth smt contains a card as high as an ace. 

7 Four court cards without a trump are too weak to play, unless 
they are of three different suits. 

Kefuse with three queens, if two are singly guarded ; otherwise, 
accept. 

Lead from your guarded suit, and lead the highest. An ex- 
ception to this rule is with two small trumps, a guarded queen, 
and a small cai’d of another smt, when the single card should be 
led. 

When playing a weak hand after a refusal, with no hope of the 
point and fear of losing the vole, lead the strongest single card, 
unless yon have a king. 

If the strong smt led is not tmmped, persevere with it, unless 
with kmg of trumps, or queen (king not having been announced), 
or knave, ace, when lead a trump before con tin uing your suit. 
Also, when playmg for the vole with a weak tramp and high 
cards, change the smt each time to avoid a ruff. EUvmg made 
three backs, then lead the trump. 

Yon should not lead tramps at starting, even if your best suit, 
unless you hold king, or queen, knave, or knave, ace, with court 
cards out of trumps Holding three trumps, the two best being 
in sequence, lead a trump 

If cards are refused, it is better to lead from two cards in 
sequence, than from a high tenace. 

If yon have won two tneks, yonr opponent one, and you hold a 
trump and a plain card, lead the plain card ; but if your adversary 
has won two tricks and you win the third, lead the trump. 

If you make two tricks and have the queen and two small trumps 
(the king havmg been announced against you), by leading a small 
tramp you must wm the point. 

The score has to be considered. If the dealer is at four, and the 
king 13 not in your hand nor turned up, play any cards without 
proposing which give an even chance of three tricks, e.g , a queen, 
a guarded knave, and a guarded ten. The same rule applies to the 
dealer’s refusal, but he ought to be protected in three smts, e gr., 
three knaves, or a knave and two guarded tens. At the adverse 
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score of four, and king not lieing in hand or turned up, any hand 
with one trump should be played, unless the plain cards are very 
small and of different suits ’Further, the rule to ask for cards 
with the point ceitaui does not hold at the adverse score of four, 
unless king is in hand or turned np 

If the non-dealer plajs without proposing when he is fom to 
three, and the dealer holds the king he ought not to mark it The 
same rule applies to the non-dealer after a refusal, if the dealer is 
four to three. 

At the score of non-dealer three, dealer four, the dealer should 
lefuse on moderate cards, as the player proposing at this score ' 
must have a very bad hand I 

At four a forward game should not be played m trumps, as there 
13 no advantage in innning the vole ^ 

Laws of Ecaete, — ^The following laws are abridged I 
from the revised code adopted by the Turf Club : — j 

Oiitting — 1. A cut must consist of at least two cards. Card 
exposed in cutting, fresh cut Dsahag. — 2. Order of distnbution ' 

of cards, whether by three and two, or ^lce lersa, once selected, 
dealer must not change it during game If changed, or wiong 
numhei of cards dealt, non-dealer, before he looks at his hand, 
may claim fresh deal 3 Dealer tuining up more than one 
card, non-dealer, before looking at his hand, may select either 
for tramp, or may claim fresh deal If he has looked at his hand 
tbeie must be a fresh deal 4 Faced eaid discovered m pack 
before trump card is turned, fresh deal. 5 Dealer exposing 
own cards in deabng, no penalty , exposing non-dealer’s cards, 
non-dealer, before looking at his hand, has option of fresh deal 
6. Deal out of turn, discovered before trump turned up, void , 
after, too late to rectify 7. ilisdeal discoveied after trump card 
turned, and before proposing or playmg, non-dealer has option of 
fresh deal If deal stands dealer cannot mark king turned up, and 
non-dealer having superfluous cards discards them ; dealer having 
superfluous caids, non-dealer draws and looks at them, either 
having too few caids, hand is completed from slock 8 Either 
player pla 3 ung with wiong number of cards, adversary has option 
of fresh deal Mchking huig. — 9 Eing turned up may be marked 

any time before trump card of next deal is turned ; king m hand 
must be announced before playing first card, or if king is card first 
led by non-dealer before bemg played to, or cannot be maiked , 
if king IS card first played by dealer, it must be announced before he 
plays again 10 Player announcing king when he has not got it, 
and playing a card without declaring error, adversary may correct 
score and have hand played over again. If offender wins pomt 
or vole that hand, he scores one less than he wins Proposing , — 

11. Proposal, acceptance, or refusal made cannot he retracted 
Ihscarding — 12 Cards discarded must not he looked at. IS 
Either player taking too many cards, and mixing any with his 
hand, adversary may claim fresh deal If deal stands, adversary 
draws superfluous cards, and may look at them if offender has seen 
any of the cards given. Hen-dealer askiTig for less cards than he 
diseaids, dealer counts as tncks all caids that cannot be played to. 
Same rule for dealer, but if he discovers error before playmg a card, 
he may complete hand from stock 14. Dealer giving more or less 
cards than asked for, non-dealer may claim fresh dead If deal 
stands, non-dealer with too many cards discards superfluous ones^ 
with too few, has hand completed from stock 15 Faced card in 
stock after discarding, players may look at it; it is put aside and 
next card given. 16 Cards exposed in giving cards to non-dealer, 
he has option of takmg them or of having next cards ; dealer ex- 
posing his own cards, no penalty 17 Dealer up top card 

after giving caids, cannot refuse second discard 18 Dealer accept- 
ing when too few cards in stock to supply both, non-dealer may 
take cards, and dealer must play his hand. Playing — ^19. Card 
led in turn cannot he taken up again Card played to a lead can 
only be taken up prior to another lead, to save revoke or to correct 
error of not winmng tnck. Card led out of turn may be taken np 
prior to its being played to 20. Player naming one suit and 
leading another, adversary has option of req^uiiing suit named to 
be led. If offender has none, no penalty. 21. Player abandon- 
ing hand, adversary is deemed to wm remaining tncks, and scores 
accordiimly. Befooking, and not winning trick — 22. For either of 
these fences same penalty as m law 10 Inoomet padcs. — ^23 

Deal in which discovery made, void ; preceding deals good by- 
standers — 24 If players declare to play English ecarte, bystanders, 
betting or not, not allowed to make iemar£ or give advice, nor to 
play out game of player resigning. If bystander makes remark 
which affects score, player prejudiced may call on him to pay his 
stakes and bets. 25. At Frendi ecait4, those bettmg may correct 
score, give advice (by pomtmg only), or play game of player who 
resigns. 

See Academii des Jmx (various editions after the first quarter of the 19th 
century); Hoyle’s (various editions about same dates); Ch Van-Tenacet 
Louis Delanoue, Traiti du leu de VBca^td, Pans, 1845 (translated m Bohn’s 
Handbook of Games, London, 1850) , “ Cavendish,’ The^Lams of Mcarti, adopted 
by the dhif Gltib, unih a Tf eattse on the Game, London, 1818 (BL J ' 


ECBATliN'A (Greek, ’E«)5arava), or, as it is found m 
iEschylus, ’Ayparava, a name applied by the classical 
writers to several and possibly to no fewer than seven dis- 
tinct sites,— the capital of Media Atropatene, the capital 
of Media Magna, the citadel of Persepolis, a SjTian city on 
Mount Carmel, the Assyrian castle of Amadiyah, the 
Areaeidan stronghold of Europus, and the city of Ispahan. 
This diversity of application doubtless arises from the fact 
that the word was a descriptive epithet ; but its derivation 
has not been ascertained, and it is even possible that under 
the Greek disguise we may have two totally distinct 
originals According to the usual hypothesis the meaning is 
treasm-y or place of assemblage, from the Old Persian 
hagnutan. The Median use of the name is the only 
one of special moment, involving, as it does, a difficult 
question of identification. It has long been admitted on 
all hands that the modern Hamadan, a town of Persia at 
the foot of the Elvend Mountains, occupies the site aud 
preserves the uame of the great city of Ecbatana, which was 
the summer residence of the Persian kings from the time 
of Darius Hystaspis to the Greek conquest, and afterwards 
became the capital of the Parthian empire. But the 
further identification of this Ecbatana with the Ecbatana of 
Herodotus, still maintained by some authorities, has been 
disputed by Sir Henry Bawhnson, who locates the latter 
city at Takht-i-Suleiman, a conical hill about half-way 
between Hamadan and Tabriz, which agrees in its main 
topographical features with the Herodotean description, and 
IS stdl covered with extensive rums of ancient date. There 
it was at least possible for the Median monarch Deioces to 
surround his palace with seven concentric walls of different 
colours, rising one behind the other ; but, if the site of 
Hamadan be adopted, this part of the account, recently 
shown by the similar arrangement at Borsippa to be so 
probable m itself, must be relegated to the region of myths. 
One or other of the cities is possibly mentioned in the Old 
Testament as Achmatha or Amatha ; in the Apocrypha the 
name frequently occur* in the form of Ekbatana. 

See Sir Henry EawLnson’s “Memoir on tie site of the Atropa- 
teman Ecbatana,” xd. Jorum, of the boy Geogr Sore., 1841 ; Canon 
G. Rawlmson’s Eerodotm, vol i. 1876, p 226. 

ECOAED, JoHANJtBS (1553-1611), a celebrated com- 
poser of church music, was born at Muhlhausen on the 
Hnstrut, Prussia, in 1653. After having received his first 
musical instruction at home, he went, at the age of eighteen, 
to Munich, where he became the pupil of (5rlando Lasso, 
one of the greatest masters of the Eranco-Belgian school. 
In his company Eccard is said to have visited Paris, but in 
1574 we find him again at Muhlhausen, where he resided 
for four years, and edited, together with Johann von Burgk, 
his first master, a collection of sacred songs, called Grepundia 
sacra Edmboldi (1577). Soon afterwards he obtained an 
artistic appointment in the house of Jacob Bugger, the 
great Au^burg banker, and in 1583 he became assistant 
conductor, and twelve years later first chapel-master, at 
Kdnigsberg in Prussia. In 1608 he received a caU to 
Berhn as chief conductor of the elector’s chapel, but this 
post he held only for three years, owing to his premature 
death in 1611. Eccard’s works consist exclusively of vocal 
compositions, such as songs, sacred cantatas, and chorales 
for four or five, and sometimes for seven, eight, or even 
nine voices Their polyphonous structure is a marvel of 
art, and still excites the admiration of musicians. At 
the same time his works are instinct with a spirit of true 
religious feeling. They have indeed a religious and 
historic significance beyond their artistic value. The im- 
portant position of mnsio in the service of the Eeformed 
churches is weh known. It was derived from, and there- 
fore applied again to, the feelings of the people. Luther 
himself recognized the elevating infiuence of the art by 
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cultivating it mth zeal and success. His setting of tlie 
Tieautiful words “Em’ feste Eurg Et iinser Gott'’ is still 
regarded by tbe Germans as their representative national 
hymn. Eccard and Lis school are in the same way 
inseparably connected with the history of the Eeformation. 
Of Eccard’a songs a great many coUections are extant , for 
an enumeration of the old and rare editions the reader is 
referred to the works by Winterfeldt, who has devoted 
great care to the stndy of Eccard, and by Coring {Choral- 
hunde, p. 47). 

ECCELINOj or Ezzelinoda Komano (1194-1259), 
fourth of the name, a famous Ghibellme chief, was bom 
April 25, 1194. The family traced its origin to Eccelin, a 
kmght who about 1036 followed the emperor Conrad II. 
into Italy, and received from him among other fiefs that 
of Eomano, m the neighbourhood of Padua. Eccelino IV. 
was the elder of the two sons of Eccelino III., sumamed 
the Monk, who divided his little principality between them 
in 1223, and died in 1235. In his youth Eccelmo displayed 
the dauntless courage and the power of dissimulation which 
characterized him through life. In 1226, at the head of a 
party of Ghibellmes, he got possession of Verona, and was 
appointed podestat. He became one of the most faithful 
servants of the great emperor Frederick II, who by a 
charter granted in 1232 confirmed him in his possessions 
Four years later (1236) he invited Frederick to enter Italy 
to hta assistance, and in August met him at Trent, 
Eccelmo was soon after besieged in Verona by the Guelfs, 
and the siege was raised by the emperor. Vicenza was 
next stormed, and the government was given to Eccelmo. 
In 1237 the latter marched against Padua, became master 
of the city by capitulation, and crushed the spirit of the 
people by remorseless cruelty. The same year he took part 
in the, siege of Mantua, and made himself master of 
Trevisa. On the return of Frederick to Italy he joined him 
with a large force, and contributed to the great victory 
over the Guelfs at Cortenuova (ISfovemher). In the follow- 
ing year he strengthened his connection with the emperor 
by marriage with Selvaggia, his natural daughter. In 1239, 
after entermgPadua with Frederick, he wasexcommtmicated 
and declared deprived of his estates by the Pope But he 
stdl went on fighting and augmenting Ms dominions and 
perpetrating such incredible cruelties that the emperor, it 
is said, would fain have been rid of him. Nevertheless 
Eccelino was among the auxiliaries of Frederick at the 
siege of Parma in 1247, At the time of Frederick’s death, 
in 1250, Eccelmo, who had been named vicar-imperial of 
aU the districts between the Trentme Alps and the river 
Aglio, had extended his authority from the Adriatic to the 
environs of Milan. He had married a second wife in 1249. 
At length (1256) a crusade against this foe of the church 
was proclaimed by Pope Alexander IV., and a powerful 
league was formed, which the Venetians joined Padua 
was soon lost to Mm , but in 1258 he defeated the army of 
the league and reduced Brescia In 1269 he was called to 
Milan by the GMbellme party and attempted to march on 
the city. He was, however, enconntered by Ms enemies at 
Cassano, September 16, 1259, and was severely wounded 
and taken prisoner. His troops then disbanded. The 
great leader was resolved not to survive his fall, nor would 
he make Ms peace with the church. He tore the bandages 
from Ms wounds, refused to take food, and died at Soncino, 
September 26, 1259, By the death of his brother Alberico 
about a year later the family became extmct, and their 
possessions were distributed among the conquerors. The 
character of Eccelmo is thus drawn by Mr l^gton in his 
Eistory of Frederick the Second (i. p. 603) — “ He was 
bold, clearnsighted in politics, and staunch to the side he had 
chosen as Ms own. He had a most commanding intellect, 
and' Ms counsels were sure not to be slighted He was a 
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first-rate soldier, and could overawe his enemies with a 
glance. He was, however, superstitious, as many foimd. 
to their cost. Covetous of power, he was unscrupulous as 
to the means by which ifc was won or kept His merciless 
cruelty and his callousness to human suffering brand Mm 
as an enemy to mankind.” In the Eivina Gommedia 
(Inferno, xii ) Eccelmo is seen amongst those who expiate 
the sin of cruelty m the lake of blood in the seventh circle 
of helL 

ECOHELLENSIS, or Echellensis, Abbaham, a 
learned Maronite, whose surname is derived from Eckel in 
Syria, where he was bom towards the close of the 16th 
century. He was educated at the Maronite college in 
Home, and, after taking his doctor’s degree in theology and 
philosophy, became professor of Arabic and Syriac in the 
college of the Propagandists. Called to Paris in 1630 to 
assist Le Jay in the preparation of Ms polyglot bible, he 
contributed to that work the Arabic and Latin versions of 
the book of Ruth and the Arabic version of the third book 
of Maccabees. A quarrel with Gabriel Siomta, one of his 
coadjutors, whose work he had revised, led to a sharp 
controversy in wMch De Flavigny took part. He returned 
to Rome in 1642, but resumed his residence in Pans in 
1645 Being invited by the Congregation of the Propaganda 
to take part in the preparation of an Arabic version of the 
Scriptures, he went again m 1652 or 1653 to Rome, where 
he died in 1664. Ecchellensis published several Latin 
I translations of Arabic works, of which the most important 
was the Okronicon Orientale of Ibu-ar Edhib (Pans, 1663). 
He was engaged in an interestmg controversy with Selden 
as to the imsfcorical grounds of episcopacy, in the course of 
which he published his JEutychius Yindicatus, sive Besponsio 
ad Seldem Ongines (Rome, 1661). Conjointly with Borelli 
he wrote a Latin translation of the 5th, 6th, and 7th books 
of the Gomee of Apollonius of Perga (1661), 

ECCLES, a populous village of England, in the county 
of Lancaster, four miles west of Manchester by railway, 
and practically an outlying suburb of that city The parish 
church of St Mary, an ancient structure, was enlarged and 
extensively repaired m 1863-4 , and several dissenting 
places of worship have been built in the present century. 
The cotton-manufacture is extensively carried on in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Previous to the Reformation 
the monks of 'Galley Abbey had a grange at what is still 
called Monks’ Hall , and in 1864 many thousands of silver 
pennies of Henry III. and John of England and William 
I. of Scotland were discovered near the spot. Ainsworth, 
the author of the Latin and English dictionary so long 
familiar to English students, was bom at Eccles in 1660 ; 
and it was at the vicarage that the Bight Hon. William 
Huakisson expired on 16th September 1830 from injuries 
received at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway 

ECCLESIA, in Grecian antiquity, the general assembly 
of Athenian citizens, who met from time to time to discuss 
public affairs. Eeclesise were of two kinds, ordinary and 
extraordinary. The first of these were held, according to 
the laws of Solon, four times in each prytany, or period of 
tbariy-five days ; while the others were only summoned on 
some pressing emergency. When any measure of unusual 
importance was to be publicly debated, the people were 
summoned from the country by special messengers. An 
assembly thus convened was called a caictclesia. Much dis- 
cussion has taken place as to the exact days of the month 
on wMch the eeclesise were held ; but the result has only 
been to prove either that there were no days invariably 
fixed for them, or that we have no data by which to deter- 
mine accurately what these days were. In IJlpiau it is 
stated that when there were three assemblies a-month, the 
first fell on the eleventh, the second on the twentieth, and 
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the third abon t the thirtieth of the month- The likelihood 
IS that they wt re held at regular intervals though the days 
were nut absol. itely fixed. Ecclesice were originally held 
in the Agora or Forum. The place of meeting ivaa subse- 
quently removed to the Pnyx, and afterv.ards to such of 
the greater temples as might he most convenient. The 
Pnyx lay to the west of the Areopagus, and commanded an 
extensive view. It was partly within the city walls, and 
had an area of about 12,000 square yards. On its northern 
side, cut out of the solid rock, was the hema or hustings 
from which the speakers addressed the people From this 
tribunal a splendid view of the principal bnildings of the 
city might he had. The right of assembling the people lay 
with the pryfcanes, or presidents of the senate or Council of 
Five Hundred, who both advertised beforehand the busi- 
ness to be discussed, and on the day of meeting sent round 
a crier to remind the citizens that their presence was 
required. In times of war, however, or other national 
crises, the generals of the army sometimes assumed this 
privilege, though it was necessary for them in doing so to 
give notice of their intention by a public proclamation. 
They also sometimes claimed the right of preventing the 
ecclesia from assembling j hut their claims to this privilege 
were not generally recognized. Such of the citizens as re- 
fused to attend were fined, and six magistrates called 
lexiarchs were appointed to collect the fines. To assure a 
full meeting, the custom was ultimately introduced of pay- 
ing the poorer classes a small sum for their attendance. 
TMs sum was originally an oholus, hut after the time of 
Pericles it was raised to three. According to the usual 
order the proceedings of an ecclesia were commenced by a 
lustration or ceremonial purification of the place of assembly 
The victims sacrificed were usually sucking pigs, whose 
blood was sprinkled round the boundary of the assembly. 
The crier next offered up a prayer to the gods for guidance, 
after which the business for which the assembly had been 
convened was introduced. According to the laws of Solon, 
the crier first called upon citizens above fifty years of age 
to speak and then upon all others ; but this distinction was 
afterwards abolished, and the discussion was open from the 
commencement to all citizens of whatever age. The vote 
was generally taken by show of hands. In certain special 
cases, however, such as those affecting individual rights, 
the ballot was used The decision to which the assembly 
came was called z,psephimia The ecclesia was sometimes 
adjourned from one day to the next, and it generally broke 
up at once if any of those present declared that he had 
seen an unfavourable omen or if thunder and lightning 
occurred. The word ecclesia came to mean any assembly 
regularly convened, and in New Testament Greek it is used 
to denote the assembly of Christians in any particular place, 
or the Christian church. 

ECCLESIASTES, The Book oe, has been handed down 
by Hebrew tradition as one of the three canonical books of 
Solomon, son of David, the other two being Proverbs and 
the Song of Songs, or Canticles. 

Two different practices have obtained from time 
immemorial as to the position of this book in the Bible. 
According to one, which is preserved in the MSS. and edi- 
tions of Sie Septuagint, and is followed by the MSS. and 
editions of the Vulgate, Ecclesiastes is the second in the 
order of the five hooks which, according to the Alexandrian 
Jews and the Greek and Latin churches, was written by 
Solomon. The order of these five books in the Alexandrian 
and Sinaitic Codices and in the MS, Bible of Charles the 
Bold, circa 850 (British Museum) is Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Canticles, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus. According 
to the other practice the book in question is separated from 
those which are supposed to belong to the same author, and 
is joined for liturgical purposes to the other four Megxlloth. 
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Thus in the oldest dated MS. of the entire Hebrew Bible 
yet knuwn (lOOO), now in the imperial library of St 
Petersburg, it is tbe ikird of the five Megilloth, viz , Ruth, 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, and Esther Though 
this order is also to be found in the Spanish and Italian 
MSS., it 13 by no means universal. Additional MS. 
15,250 of the British Museum not only puts Eccle.siaste3 
befoie Canticles, but places Ruth before the Psalms In 
the fourteen pre-Refurmation German translations of the 
Bible (146J-1518), and lu Wycliffe’s English version, 
where the five Solomonic books are still kept together, the 
order of tbe Septuagint and Vulgate is followed, as is 
also the case in the English Catholic version {Douai, 1610), 
Luther, who was the first to remove Wisdom and Ecclesi- 
asticus from this group, and place them with the other so- 
called Apocryphal books at the end of the Old Testament, 
has left Ecclesiastes as second in the order of the Solomonic 
writings In our first English translation of the entire 
Bible (1535) Coverdale followed the example of the great 
Continental Reformer. Hence this narrower group and 
this position of Ecclesiastes iu the succeeding English 
Bibles, and in the present Authorized Version. 

There is hardly another book in the Bible which has 
caRed forth so many commentaries and suffered as much at 
the hands of expositors as Ecclesiastes. Nearly 350 years 
ago Luther remarked, — “ DifB.cult as this book is, it 
is almost more dif&cult to clear the author of the visionaiy 
fancies palmed upon him by his numerous commentators 
than to develop his meaning.” What would this sagacious 
Reformer have said if he could have seen the countless 
speculations of which it has been the subject since his days”^ 
We are positively assured that the book contains the holy 
lamentations of Solomon, together with a prophetic vision 
of the splitting up of the royal house of David, the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, and the Captivity , and we are equaUy 
assured that it is a discussion between a refined sensualist 
and a sober sage. Solomon publishes in it his repentance, 
to glorify God and to strengthen his brethren; he wrote it 
“ when he was irreligious and sceptical during his amouia 
and idolatry.” “ The Messiah, the true Solomon, who was 
known by the title of son of David, addresses this book to 
tbe saints,” a profligate who wanted to disseminate his in- 
famous sentiments pahned it upon Solomon. It teaches us 
to despise the world with all its pleasures, and flee to 
monasteries ; it shows that sensual gratifications are men's 
greatest blessing upon earth. It is a philosophic lecture 
delivered to a literary society upon topics of the greatest 
moment ; it is a medley of heterogeneous fragments belong- 
ing to various authors and different ages. It describes the 
beautiful order of God’s moral government, showing that 
all things work together for good to them that love the 
Lord; it proves that all is disorder and confusion, and that 
the world is the sport of chance. It is a treatise on 
the summum ionum; it is “ a chronicle of the lives of the 
kings of the house of David from Solomon down to 
Zedekiah.” Its object is to prove the immortality of the 
soul; its design is to deny a future existence. Its aim is 
to comfort the unhappy Jews m their misfortunes ; and its 
sole purport is to pour forth the gloomy imaginations of a 
melancholy misanthrope. It is intended “ to open Nathan's 
speech (1 Ohroru xvii.) touching the eternal throne of 
David; ” and it propounds by anticipation the modern dis- 
coveries of anatomy and the Harveian theory of the circula- 
tion of the blood. It foretells what will become of man or 
angels to eternity; ” and, accordmg to one of the latest and 
greatest authorities, it is a keen satire on Herod, written 
8 B.O., when the king cast his son Alexander into prison.^ 

^ For an lustorioal account of ihe interpretation of Ecclesiastes, 
■with. detach.ed specimens of these conflicting -rie-ws, see Ginahurg, 
Convmentaay on JBcclesiastes, pp. 27-293, London, 1861. 
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One of the causes which have contributed to obscure the | 
design of this book is the name Ucdesiastes This title 
Preacher, which ascribes to Solomon an office foreign to the 
Old Testament, has been given to it bj the Septuagint and 
Vulgate in accordance with a Jewish tradition, and has i 
been adopted alike by the pre- and post-Pieformation 
authorized versions of the Scriptures. The J ewish tradition 
in question is to be found in the Midrash Rahha on Eccl. 
i. 1, where we are told that “ Solomon was called Coheleth 
= Ecclesiastes, because his discourses were dehvered in the 
Cafial = Eeelesia ” Hence the title in the Alexandrian ver- 
sion, which was followed by the Latin Authorized Version, 
and is reproduced in Wyeliffe’s Bible “ the boc of 
Ecclesiastes, that is to sey, boc of talker to the people ” 
Hence, too, Luther’s title Prediger, which is followed in 
our first printed English Bible “ the boke of the Preacher, 
otherwyse called Ecclesiastes” (Ooverdale, 1535), and 
which is perpetuated in our Authorized Version. This 
title, however, is contraiy to the grammatical form of the 
word GoMeth, as well as to the usage of the root from which 
it m derived. It has arisen from a desire on the part of 
the Jewish synagogue to exhibit Solomon in the garb of a 
penitent confessing his sins, and, by detailing his bitter 
experience, warning the people publicly to avoid the thorny 
path he has pursued and walk in the ways of righteousness. 
Laudable as this desire is, it perverts the histonco-exegetical 
import of the book, and is contradicted by the signification 
of the name 

Coheleth is the participle feminine Kal of Icahal, which 
primarily means io call, to call together, to colled, to assemble. 
The verb occnra about forty times m the Hebrew Bible, and 
is invariably used for assembling or gathering people 
together, especially for religious worship. Hence the name 
means a coUectress, or an assemUeress of people into the 
presence of God, a female gatherer of an assembly to God, 
This meaning of the name is fuUy confirmed by another 
Jewish tradition, which is embodied in the Midrash Talkut 
(Eccl. i. 1), and is exhibited in the ancient Greek versions 
of Aquila and Symmachus. Chapter i. 12 tells us that 
Solomon is meant by this designation, since he was the 
only son of David who was king over Israel in Jerusalem. 
The feminine and symbolic appellation arises from the 
fact that in chapter vii. 27 of this very book Solomon is 
depiGteisapersonifed Wisdom, vfho appears herself in Pro v. 
i. 10, viii 1, &c , as Goheleth, or the female gatherer of the 
people. This symbolic name is, moreover, intended to 
indicate the design of the book itself, and to connect 
Solomon’s endeavours here with^his work recorded in 1 
Kings viii. Solomon, who m 1 Kings viii. is described as 
gathering (^np') the people to hold communion with 
the Most High in the place which he erected for tbia 
purpose, is here again represented as the gatherer 
(n^Jnp) of the far-off people of God. As he retains his 
individuality, he sometimes describes his own experience, 
and sometimes utters the words of Wisdom, whose organ 
he is. 

The design of this book, as indicated in the symbolic 
title of its hero, is to gather God’s people, who were led 
astray by the inexplicable difficulties m the moral govern- 
ment of the world, into the community of God, Coheleth 
shows them the utter insufficiency of all human efforts to 
obtain real happiness — ^that it cannot be secured by 
wisdom, pleasure, industry, wealth, and prudence, but 
that it consists in the calm enjoyment of our lot, in 
resignation to the dealings of Providence, in the service of 
the Most High, and in looking forward to a future state of 
retribulion, when aU the present mysteries shall be solved, 
and when the Eighteous Judge shall render to every man 
according to his deeds, whether they be good or evil. 

Instead of writing an elaborate metaphysical disquisition 
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to refute the vanous systems of happiness which the differ 
ent orders of mind and the different temperaments had con 
strueted for themselves, Solomon is introduced as narratm^ 
his painful experience m all his attempts. He show 
how he had vainly striven to divert the longings of his sou 
by various experiments, and the only solution which cai 
pacify the perplexed mind when contemplating th 
unfathomable deakngs in the moral government of th 
world. 

The theme or problem of the book is given in chapter i 
2-11. On the assumption that there is no hereafter, am 
that the longing soul is to be satisfied with the things hen 
Coheleth declares all human efforts to satisfy the longing 
of the soul to be utterly vain (chap, i, 1, 2), since consciou 
man is more deplorable than unconscious nature, for h 
must speedily quit this life, whilst the earth abides for eve 
(4), the objects of nature depart and retrace their cours 
again, but man disappears and is for ever gone (5-11). 

In corroboration of the allegation in the prologue, anc 
to show the utter failure to satisfy the cravings of the sou 
with mere temporal pleasures, Coheleth teUs us that, wit! 
all the resources of a great monarch at his command (chap 
i 12), he applied himself assiduously to discover by thi 
aid of toisdom the nature of earthly pursuits, and fount 
that they were fruitless (13-14), since they could not alte 
destinies. Hence, when he reflected upon the large amonn 
of wisdom which he had acquired, he came to the conclu 
sion that it is utterly useless (16-17), for the accumulatioi 
of it only increased his sorrow and pain (18). Wisdon 
having failed, Coheleth resolved to try pleasure, to sei 
whether it would yield the desired happiness, but he sooi 
found that this too was vain (chap, ii 1), and henn 
denounced it (2). After procuring every imaginabl 
pleasure (3-10) he found that it was utterly insufficient ti 
impart lasting good (11). He then compared wisdom wit] 
pleasure, the two experiments he had made (12) j am 
though he saw that the former had a decided advantag 
over the latter (13, 14a), still he also saw that it does no 
except its possessor from death and oblivion, but that th 
wise man and the fool must both die alike and be forgottei 
j (14&-16). This melancholy thought made him hate hot] 
I life and the wealth which he had acquired by wisdom am 
industry, and which, to aggravate matters, he perohanc 
might leave to a recMess fool (17-21). It convinced hin 
that man has nothing from his toil but wearisome days ane 
sleepless nights (22, 23), and that there is therefor 
notMng better for man than to enjoy himself (24a). Soon 
however, he found that this too is not in the power of mai 
(24&, 25). God gives this power to the righteous am 
withholds it from the wicked, and it is after aU onl; 
transitory (2). 

Hhving shown the failure of wisdom, knowledge, an( 
enjoyment to calm the distracted mind which broods ove 
the problem that, whilst the objects of nature depart and re 
trace their steps, again man vanishes and is for ever for 
gotten, Coheleth now shows the vain efforts of industry t( 
satisfy the restless longings of the soul. All the events o 
life are immutably fixed (chap, in 1-8 ) ; labour is therefon 
fruitless (9). Even the reguJations to human labour whicl 
God has prescribed in harmony with this fixed order o 
things man in his ignorance often mistakes (10, 11) 
Nothing is therefore left but the enjoyments as one findi 
them. But this, too, as has already been shown, is a gif 
of God (12, 13), who has fixed everything to make mar 
feel his utter dependence on and fear the Lord (14, 15) 
The success of the wicked does not militate against thii 
conclusion, for there is a day fixed for righteous retributior 
(16, 17) But even if all terminates here, and man anc 
beast have the same destiny (17-21), this only shows al 
the more that the enjoyment of life is our only portior 
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(22). Such, a desperate conclusion, however, makes death 
preferable to a toilsome life (iv. 1-3), — a life spent in 
exertions to battle with the pre-ordained order of things, a 
life expended in labours which either arise from jealousies 
and fail in their end (-l-B), or are prompted by avarice and 
defeat themselves (9-16) But as God has thus ordained 
the order of things, we ought to serve him (17-v. 6), trust 
to his protection under oppression (7, 8), and remember that 
the rich oppressor has not even the comfort of the poor 
labourer (9-11), and often brings misery upon his children 
and himself (12-16). This again brings Coheleth to the 
mournful conclusion that nothing is left but to enjoy the 
few fleeting years of life, which is a gift of God (17-19). 

Coheleth now shows that neither the much-coveted wealth 
nor the highly-praised prudence suffices to secure the 
desired happiness and solve the melancholy problem of life 
that the same failure attends wealth (vi. 1-9), for the rich 
man cannot over-rule the order of Providence, nor forecast 
what win be for his happiness (10-12). The same is the 
case with the prudential or common sense view of life. 
Coheleth thought to secure happiness by acquiring and 
leaving a good name (vL 1—4), by listening to merited re- 
buke (5-9), not indulging in a repining spirit. He would 
also submit to Divine Providence (10-14), be moderate in 
his rehgious practices (15-20), not meddle with the opinions 
of others (21, 22), seeing that higher wisdom is unattain- 
able (23, 24), and submit to the oppressive powers that be, 
convinced that the mightiest tyrant wiU ultimately he 
punished (viii. 1-9), for, though righteous retributiou is 
momentarily suspended which causes wickedness to triumph, 
God will eventually administer justice (10-13). Bub 
as he found that the fortunes of the righteous and the 
wicked are often reversed all their lifetvim^ he had to 
relinquish this common-sense view of life as utterly 
insufficient to calm the longings of the soul, and recurred 
to his repeated conclusion that there is nothing left for 
man hut to enjoy the fleeting things of this life (14, 16). 

Before propoimding his final conclusion, Coheleth gives 
a rerwnti of his investigations. Since it is impossible to 
fathom the work of God by wisdom, seeing that even the 
righteous and wise are subject to this inscrutable Provi- 
dence just as are the wicked (viiL 16-ic. 2) j — ^for all must 
die alike and be forgotten, and have no more participation 
in what takes place here (3-6), and we are therefore to 
indulge in pleasures here, since there is no hereafter (7—10); 
success does not always attend the strong and the skilful 
(11, 12); wisdom, though advantageous in many respects, 
is often despised and defeated by folly (13-x. 3), we are to 
be patient under sufferings from rulers who by virtue of 
their power often pervert the order of things (4-7), since 
opposition may only increase our sufferings (8—11) ; the 
exercise of prudence will in the long run be more ad- 
vantageous than folly (12-20) ; we are to be charitable, 
though the recipients of our charity often appear ungrate- 
ful, since some of them may after all requite us (xd. 1, 2); 
we are always to he at work, not allowing ourselves to he 
deterred by imaginary failures, since we know not which of 
our efforts may prove successful (3-6), and thus make life 
as agreeable as we can, since thk is the only scene of enjoy- 
ment, and the future is all vanity (7, 8); — yet, seeing 
that even all this does not satisfy the higher craving of 
the soul, and still leaves conscious man in a more deplor- 
able state than imconscious nature, for the objects of nature 
depart, retrace theic course again, while man disappears 
and is for ever forgotten — Coheleth at last comes to the 
conclusion that the enjoyment of this life, combined with a 
belief in a future judgment, does secure real happiness for 
man (9, 10). We are therefore to live from our early years 
in the fear of God and of a final judgment, when the Right- 
eous Judge will rectify all present inequalities (xii. 1-7). 
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The wisest and most painstaking Coheleth found by 
experience that all human efforts to obtain real happiness 
are vanity of vanities (xii. 8-10), that the sacred writings 
alone contain the clue to it (11, 12), that there is a 
Righteous Judge who takes cognizance of all we do, that 
He will in the great Day of Judgment try the conduct of 
us all, and that we are therefore to fear Hm and keep His 
commandments (13, 14). 

From this analysis of its contents it will be seen that the 
book consists of four parts, with a prologue and epilogue. 
The prologue and epilogue are distinguished by respectively 
beginning with the same phrase (i. 1, xii. 8) and ending 
with two marked sentences (i. 11, xii. 14). The prologue, 
which consists of chapter i. 1-11, propounds the grand 
problem of the book ; whilst the epilogue, which consists 
of chapter xii. 8-12, gives the solution proposed by 
Coheleth. The four sections, which are respectively 
indicated by the recurrence of the same formula or refrain, 
VIZ, ii, 26, V. 19, and viii 16, give the result of each 
experiment or group of efforts to satisfy the cravings of the 
longing soul, apart from the conclusion at which Coheleth 
amved. 

Coheleth fills up a gap in the Old Testament lessons. 
Throughout the Hebrew Scriptures virtue and vice are 
spoken of as being visibly rewarded on earth. God 
declares at the very givmg of the law "that He will show 
mercy to thousands of those who love Him and keep His 
commandments, and visit the iniquity of those who hate 
Him to the third and fourth generation (Exod. xx. 5, 6). 
The whole of Lev. xxvi. and of Dent, xxviii are replete 
with promises of earthly blessings to those who will walk 
in the way of the Lord, and threatenings of temporal afflic- 
tions upon those who shall transgress His law. The faith- 
ful fulfilment of these promises and threatenings in the 
early stages of the Jewish history convinced every Israelite 
that “ God judgeth the righteous, and God is angry with 
the wicked every day,” and afforded a source of consolation 
to which the righteous resorted when the power of the 
wicked threatened destruction (1 Sam. xsjv. 13-16, xxvi. 
23 ; Pss. vii,, ix.. Hi.). Like a net of fine threads is this 
doctrine spread over the entire Old Testament (comp. Pss. 
xviL 1, 2; XXVI. 1, 2; xxviii. 1-3; xixv.; liv. 7-9; Iv. 
20-24; xc.; cxii.; cxxv. 3; cxxvii.; cxl.; cxli. 10; Prov. 
X. 6; xi. 5^, 19, xii. 7; Hag. ii. 15-20; Zech. i. 2-6; 
viii, 9-17 ; Malachi ii. 17). By limiting the bar of judg- 
ment to this side of the grave, the Old Testament yielded 
no explanation of, or succour under, the distracting sight 
of the righteous suffering all their hfe, and then dying for 
their righteousness, and of the wicked prospering and pro- 
longmg their days through their wickedness. It was under 
such despairing ciicumstances that Psalms xxxvii., xlix., and 
Ixxiii. were written. But these very Psalms endeavour to 
aUay the prevailing scepticism in the moral government of 
God, by declaring that the righteous shall ultimately 
prosper and prolong their days v,pon the earth, and that the 
wicked shall suddenly be cut off in great misery. Hence 
the recurrence of this perplexity passing over into despair 
when these reassurances and consolations were not realized 
by experience, and when the sufferers, however conscious 
of their innocence, were looked upon as rejected of God in 
consequence of some secret sin. The book of Job, wHch 
so successfully combats the latter notion by showing that 
afflictions are not always a proper test of am committed, 
only confirms the old opinion that the righteous are visibly 
rewarded here, inasmuch as it represents their calamities as 
transitory, and Job himself as restored to double his 
original wealth and happiness in this life. 

Under the Persian and Ptolemeian dominion over 
Palestine, the poHtical affairs of the Jews were such as to 
render the incongruity between the destinies of men and 
YII — 79 
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tkeir morals still more striking. Hence people began to 
arraign the character of God. 

" Every one that doeth evil _ 

Is gocMi in the sight of JehoTab, he delighteth m them, 

Or where is the God of justice — Mai. li 17. 

“ It is vain to serve God, 

And what profit is it that we keep his ordinance 
An(? walk monnifctlly before Jehovah of Hosts * 

For now we pronounce the proud happy ; 

They also that work wickedness are hoilt up ; 

They even tempt God, yet they are delivered. "—MaJ. m. 17, 18. 

Under these circumstances, when the inheritance of the 
Lord, which was to be the praise and the ruler of all the 
earth, was reduced and degraded to the rank of a mere 
province ; when her inhabitants were groaning under the 
extortions and tyranny of hirelings j when her seats of 
justice were filled by the most venial and corrupt men 
(Eccl. iii. 16) j when might became right, and ^the 
impunity and success with which wickedne'^s was practised 
swelled most alarmingly the ranks of the wicked (vhi. 
10, 11); when the cherished faith in temporal retribution 
was utterly subverted by the melancholy experience of the 
reversion of destinies; when the longing mmds of the 
desponding people, released from the terrors of the law, 
began to import as well as to construct philosophic systems 
to satisfy their cravings (xiu 12), and to resort to various 
other experiments to obtain happiness, Coheleth disclosed 
a new bar of judgment in the world to come There the 
Judge of the quick and the dead will rectify all the 
inequalities which take place here 

On the Continent, where Biblical criticism has been cul- 
tivated to the highest degree, and where Old Testament 
exegesis has become an exact science, the attempt to prove 
that Solomon is not the author of Ecclesiastes would be 
viewed in the same light as adducing facts to demonstrate 
that the earth does not stand stilL In England, however, 
some scholars of acknowledged repute still adhere to the 
Solomonic authorship. Their principal argument is that 
the unanimous voice of tradition declares it to be so. We 
at once concede the fact. The Jewish synagogue undoubt- 
edly believed that Solomon wrote Canticles when young, 
Proverbs when in middle life, and Ecclesiastes in his old 
age (MtdrasA Faihii, EccL i. 1), and the Christian church 
has simply espoused the Jewish tradition. But with all 
due deference, we submit that tradition has no authority 
whatever to determine points of criticism. It is an 
acknowledged fact that the ancients, both Jews and 
Christians, and indeed the leaders of thought to the 
beginning of the 16th century, had not the slightest 
appreciation of peculiarities of s^le. The different shades 
of meaning in which the same expression is used by 
different authors, the variations in forms, phrases, con- 
structions, and sentences which obtained at diverse periods, 
and which supply definite data to philologists, and have 
been reduced to a science in modem days, began only to 
be noticed at the time of the Reformation, when the vital 
power of criticism was first applied to traditional dogmas. 
The spell of tradition once broken, thinking men soon 
be^n to recognize the literary style and the respective 
artistic merits of the component parts of the Bible. Hence 
Luther already declared, “ Solomon did not write the book 
of Ecclesiastes ; it was compiled by Sirach, at the time of 
the Maccabees. .... It is, like the Talmud, made up 
of many books, which perhaps belonged to the hbrary of 
King Ptolemy Euergetes m Egypt,” H o impartial student, 
with even a moderate knowledge of the genius of the 
Hebrew language, can fail to see the striking difference in 
the s^le of the pre- and post-exile books of the Old Testa.- 
the&tt. In the case of Ecclesiastes the difference js still 
unmistakable. Of the vocabulary and phrases in 
Eede^iastes a part is to be found in the nost-Babvlonian 
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biblical writings, and that only in the Chaldee portions ; 
whilst another part has no parallel in the Bible, but is only 
to be met with in the Mishna, the Talmud, and other post- 
biblical productions Unless, therefore, it is maintained 
that the Hebrew of the Bible, which extends over a period 
of several thousand years, and pui^orts to exhibit the styles 
of a number of writers who lived m different districts, is 
iinlikA any other known literary language, that it had no 
development and no epochs in its literature, the striking 
Rabbinic complexion of Ecclesiastes must assuredly stamp 
it as the latest composition in the Old Testament. Those 
who know the ultra-orthodoxy of the eminent Hebrew 
scholar, Professor Belitzsch, will feel the convincing power 
of this fact when they find that he assigns to Ecclesiastes 
the latest date of any book in the Hebrew Bible, because 
it is written in this unquestionably late language. We 
have abstained from adducing any other arguments derived 
from its contents, because this appears superfluous. An 
intelligent reader even in the English translation can see 
that the representation of Coheleth as indulging in sensual 
enjoyments and acquiring riches and fame in order to 
ascertain what is good for the children of men (chap, li 
3-9 ; iii 12, 22, (be ), making philosophical experiments to 
discover the suMWum honum, is utterly at variance with 
the conduct of the historical Solomon, and is an idea of a 
much later period ; that the recommendation to individuals 
not to resent a tyrannical sovereign, but to wait for a 
general revolt (chap. viii. 2-9), would not proceed from 
Kid'i- Solomon; that the complaint about the multiplication 
of profane literature (chap xu. 12) could only have been 
made at a time when the Jews became acquainted with the 
Greek writings and Alexandrian philosophy. The book, 
however, is of Palestinian origin, as is evident from the 
frequent allusion to rain (xi. 3, xii. 2), which does not fall 
I in Egypt ; the reference to the Temple and its worship 
I (it. 7) , and the mention of the city ” (viii. 10), though, 
from the remark pijnon, w etty (v. 7), it would 
seem that the writer did not live in Jeiusalem itself but in 
the neighbourhood. 

From the records we possess of the discussions on the 
Hebrew canon we see that at the synod at Jerusalem, evrea 
65 AD., and at a subsequent synod in Yabne, circa 90 
A.D., the question was still an open one whether Ecclesiastes 
was canonical The school of Shammai then decided 
against its canonicity, whilst the school of HiUel passed it 
as canonical {Mishna Tadaim, iii 5, iv. 6 ; Bduyoth, v. 
3). The reasons assigned for its rejection, as given in the 
Talmud, are that chap. ii. 2, vii. 3, and viii 5 contradict 
each other, and that the book does not exhibit any signs 
of its being inspired {Sdbbaih 30 &, Megilla 7 a). Accord- 
ing to the Midrash Bahia on Eccl. xi. 9, the advice to 
enjoy sensual pleasures was considered as contradicting the 
law of Moses (comp. Eccl. xi. 9 with Mumb. xy, 39) and 
inclining to heresy Tbe admonition, however, to fear God 
and the doctrine of a future judgment were urged in its 
favour ^nd ultimately prevailed. The sages showed that 
the contradictious were apparent only, and tbe book was 
declared canonical {Aloth d' B. JSfathan, cap i.). Hence it 
passed over into the Christian church as a part of the canon. 

Ztterature — ^The most important commentaries on Ecclesiastes 
wbicli furnish the hestmateriMs for forming an independent opinion 
on thisavowedlydifB.cult bookare — Knobel, Oowmerdariib&r das Buck 
Kdheleth, Leipzig, 1836, Ewald, Q6HUt, vc B%t BuMer des Alien 
Bimdes, 2ded vol u 267, &c., Gottingen, 1867; Hitzig, Ber Pre- 
diger Salomo vm KurzgefasUen, exegetischen Eandhueh eum alien 
Testament, vol. vu., Leipzig, 1877 ; Stuart, A Oommentary on 
FccZesiasfes, Hew York, 1861, Elster, Commentar uber den Prediger, 
Giottingeu, 1855 ; Graetz, Kdheleth, Leipzig, 1871 , Delitzsch, 
Edheshed md KoMeAi, Leipzig, 1876 The last two give complete 
vocabularies of tbe po&t-Babylonian diction of the book Eoi the 
history of the interpretation see Ginaburg, Coheleth, commonly called 
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ECCLESI ASTICAL COMMISSION. This is a stand- 
ing comniissioa invested with very important powers, 
nnder the operation of which, extensive changes have been 
made in the distribution ot the revenues of the Church of 
England. It was one of the results of the vigorous move- 
ments for the reform of public institutions which followed 
the Eeform Act of 1835. In 1835 two commissions ivere 
appointed “to consider the state of the seveial dioce.ses of 
England and Wales, with, reference to the amount of their 
revenues and the more equal distribution of episcopal 
duties, and the prevention of the necessity of attaching by 
commendam to bishoprics certain benefices with cure of souls, 
and to consider also the state of the several cathedral and 
collegiate churches in England and Wales, with a view to 
the suggestion of such measures as might render them con- 
ducive to the efficiency of the established church, and to 
provide for the best mode of providing for the cure of souls, 
with special reference to the residence of the clergy on their 
respective benefices.” And it was enacted by 5 and 6 
Will. IV. c. 30 that during the existence of the commission 
the profits of dignities and benefices without cure of souls 
becoming vacant should be paid over to the treasurer of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. In consequence of the recommen- 
dation of these commissioners, a permanent commission 
was appointed by 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 77, for the purpose 
of preparing and laying before the king in council such 
schemes as should appear to them to be best adaxited for 
carrying into effect the alterations suggested in the report 
of the original commission and recited in the Act. The 
new commission was constituted a corporation with power 
to purchase and hold lands for the purposes of the Act, 
notwithstanding the statutes of mortmain The first mem- 
bers of the commission were the two archbishops and three 
bishops, the lord chancellor and the principal officers of 
state, and three laymen named in the Act. By a later Act 
(3 and 4 Viet. c. 113) all the bishops, the chiefs of the 
three courts at Westminster, the master of the Bolls, and 
the judges of the Prerogative Court and Court of Admiralty, 
and the deans of Canterbury, St Paul’s, and Westminster 
were added to the commission ; and power was given to 
the crown to appoint four, and the archbishop of Canter- 
bury to appoint two additional lay commissioners. The 
lay commissioners are required to be “ members of the 
CTnifced Church of England and Ireland, and to subscribe a 
declaration to that effect.” Five are a quorum ; but two 
bishops at least must be present at any proceeding under 
the common seal of the commission, and if only two are 
present they can demand its postponement to a subsequent 
meeting. Paid commissioners, under the title of church 
estates commissioners, are also ajipointed — two by the 
crown and one by the archbishop of Canterbury. These 
three are the joint treasurers of the commission, and con- 
stitute, along with two members appointed by the comims- 
sioii, the church estates committee, charged with aU busi- 
ness relating to the sale, purchase, exchange, lettmg, or 
management of any lauds, tithes, or hereditaments. The 
commission has power to make inquiries and examine 
witnesses on oath. The schemes of the commission having, 
after due notice to persons affected thereby, been laid 
before the Queen in Council, may be ratifieid by orders, 
specifying the times when they shall take effect, and such 
orders when published in the London Goseftehave the same 
force and effect as Acts of Parliament. 

The recemmendations cf the commission recited in 6 and 7 WilL 
IV. c 97 are too numerous to he given here They include an exten- 
sive re-arrangement of the cb oeeses, equalization of episcopal income, 
piondmg residences, &c. By 3 and 4 Viet c. 113 the fourth 
report of the oiigmal commissioners, dealing chiefly with cathedral 
and collegiate chm’ches, was earned into e&ct, a large number of 
canonries being suspended, and sinecure benefices and dignities 
suppiesscd. 
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The eniolnments of these suppicssed or suspended offices, and the 
surplus income of the eiuscopal sees, constitute the fund at the 
disposal of the coraniissioneis By 23 and 24 Viet, e, 124, on the 
avoidance of any bisliopiic or aichbithopiic, all the land and emolu- 
ments of the see, except thepationage andlands attached lo houses of 
residence, become, by Order in Council, vested in the commissioners, 
who may, howevei, leassign to the see so much of the laud as may 
be sulheicnt to sceme the net annual income named foi it by 
statute 01 oidei All the jirofits and emoluments of the suspended 
canon lies, &c , pass o\ei to the eomniissioneis, as well as the separate 
estates of those deaueiies and canonries which are not suspended. 
Out of this fund the expenses of the commission are to he paid, and 
the residue is to be devoted to increasing the efficiency of the 
church by the augmentation of the sniallei bisliopiics and of iioor 
hvings, the endowment ot new chuiclies, and eniiiloyment of 
additional ministers 

The substitution of one centialcorpoiation for the many local and 
independent coipoiatious of the church, so fai at least as the 
manageinent of propel ty is eoueemed, was a constitutional change 
of great importance, and the eliect of it has nndoiiblcdly been to 
correct the anomalous distiilnition of eccksiastieal lev'eiiiics by 
equalizing mcomes and abolishing siuccuies At the same time it 
IS regarded as having made a seiioiis breach in the legal theory of 
ecclesiastical property “ The inipoitaut xniuciple,” says Ciipps, 
“ on which the inviolability of the church establishment depends, 
that the chinch gcneially possesses no pioperty as a coipoiation, or 
which is applicable to gcneial puiposes, but that such paiticular 
ecclesiastical coipoiation, wlictliei aggiegate oi sole, has its 
pioperty separate, distinct, and inalienable, according to the inten- 
tion of the ongiual endow meiit, was given up without an effort to 
defend it ” (iaio Relating to the Church and Clergy, p. 46). 

ECCLESIASTICAL LAW generally means tke law of 
the church, in countiies w'here an established religion is 
lecognized by the state, but m a more general sense it w'ould 
include the whole body of the law relating to religion. It 
IS in this sense that the phrase is used by American 
lawyers, and it is only in this sense that it can be used of 
Ireland since the disestablishment of the state church in 
that country. The i elation of the ecclesiastical law to the 
rest of the law, especially in respect of legislation and 
judicature, is one of the most important points in the con- 
stitution of a country. Where the Eoman Cathohe religion 
IS recognized by the state the jurisprudence of the canon 
law prevails, but the relations between the Papal See and 
the state are governed by special conventions, or concordats. 
See Canon Law. 

The ecclesiastical law of England is remarkable for its 
complete dependence upon the authority of the state. The 
Church of England cannot be said to have a corporate 
existence nor even a representative assembly. The Con- 
vocation of York and the Convocation of Canterbury are 
provincial assemblies possessing no legislative or judicial 
authority. The ecclesiastical judicatones are for the most 
part officered by laymen, and the last court of appeal is the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In like manner 
changes in the ecclesiastical, law are made directly by 
Parliament in the ordmarj” course of legislation, and in 
point of fact a very large portion of the existing ecclesiastical 
law consists of Acts of Parliament. 

The sources of the ecclesiastical law of England are thus 
desenbed by the lead mg text wri ter on this subject '} — “ The 
ecclesiastical law of England is compounded of these four 
main ingredients — the civil law, the canon kw, the 
common law, and the statute law. And from these, digested 
in their proper rank and subordination, to draw out one 
uniform law of the church is the purport of this book. 
When these kws do interfere and cross each other, the 
order of preference is this: — ^The civil law submitteth 
to the canon law ; both of these to the common law ; and 
all three to the statute law. So that from any one or more 
of these, without ad of them together, or from aU of them 
together without attending to their comparative obligation, 
it is not possible to exhibit any distinct prospect of the 
English ecclesiastical constitution.’ Under the head of 

^ The JScelesiasiical Law, by Eichard Bum, LL,D. 
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statute law Bum includes *the TMrty-nme Articles of 
Eeligion, agreed upon in Convocation m the year 1662 ; 
and in like manner the Huhric of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which, being both of them established by Acts of 
Parliament, are to be esteemed as part of the statute law.’” 

The first principle of the ecclesiastical law is the assertion 
of the supremacy of the crown, which in the present state 
of the constitution means the same thing as the supremacy 
of Parhament. This principle has been maintained ever 
since the Eeformation. Before the Eeformation the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Pope was recognized, with 
certain limitations, in England, and the church itself had 
some pretensions to ecclesiastical freedom. The freedom 
of the church is, in fact, one of the standing provisions of 
those charters on which theEnglish constitution was based. 
The first provision of Magna Charta k quod ecdesia Angli- 
cana libera hit. By the various enactments of the period of 
the Eeformation the whole constitutional position of the 
church, not merely with reference to the Pope hut with 
reference to the state, was definitely fixed. The legislative 
power of Convocation was held to extend to the clergy 
only, and even to that extent required the sanction and 
assent of the Crown. The common law courts controlled 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, claiming to 
have “ the exposition of such statutes or Acts of Parliament 
as concern either the extent of the jurisdiction of these 
courts or the matters dependmg before them Aud there- 
fore if these couits either refuse to allow these Acts of 
Parliament, or expound them in any other sense than is 
truly and properly the exposition of them, the king's great 
courts of common law may prohibit and control them.” 

The design of constructing a code of ecclesiastical laws 
was entertained during the period of the Eeformation, but 
never cairied into effect. It is M inded to in various sta- 
tutes of the reign of Henry VUI., who obtained power to 
appoint a commission to examine the old ecclesiastical 
laws, with a view of deciding which ought to be kept and 
which ought to be abolished ; and m the meantime it was 
enacted that “ such cauons, institutions, ordinances, 
synodal or provincial or other ecclesiastical laws or juris- 
dictions spiritual as be yet accustomed and used here 
in the Church of England, which necessarily and con- 
veniently are requisite to be put in ure and execution for 
the time, not being repugnant, contrarient, or derogatory 
to the laws or statutes of the realm, nor to the prerogatives 
of the royal crown of the same, or any of them, shall be 
occupied, exercised, and put in ure for the time within 
this realm” (35 Henry Till, c 16, 25 c. 19, 27 c 8) 

The work was actually undertaken aud finished in the 
reign of Edward TI. by a sub-committee of eight persons, 
under the name of the Reformatio Legmi Rcclenasticarum, 
which, however, never obtained the royal assent Although 
the powers of the 25 Henry YIIT. c. 1, were revived by 
the 1 Elizabeth c 1, the scheme was never executed, and 
the ecclesiastical laws remained on the footing assigned to 
them in that statute, — so much of the old ecclesiastical 
laws might be used as had been actually in use and was 
not repugnant to the laws of the realm. 

The statement is, indeed, made by >Sir K. PhiEimore 
that the Church of England has at all times, before and 
since the Eeformation, claimed the right of an independent 
church lu an independent kingdom, to be governed by the 
Jaws which she has deemed it expedient to adopt.” This 
position can only be accepted if it is confined, as the 
authorities cited for it are confined, to the resistance of 
interference from abroad. If it mean that the church, as 
distinguished from the kingdom, has claimed to be governed 
bylaws of her own making, all that can be said is that the 
claim has been singularly unsuccessful From the time of 
the Befonmtion no change has been made in the law of 


the church which has not been made by the king and par- 
liament, sometimes indirectly, as by confirming the resolu- 
tions of Convocation, but for the most part by statute. 
The list of statutes cited in Sir K. Phillimore’s JScclesiastical 
Law fills eleven pages. It is only by a kind of legal fiction 
that the church can be said to have deemed it expedient to 
adopt these laws. 

The terms on which the Church Establishment of Ireland 
was abolished by 32 and 33 Yict. c. 42 may be mentioned. 
By sect. 20 the present ecclesiastical law is made binding 
pn the members for the time being of the church, “ as if 
they had mutually contracted and agreed to abide by and 
observe the same;” and by section 21 it is enacted that the 
ecclesiastical courts shall cease after 1st January 1871, and 
that the ecclesiastical laws of Ireland, except so far as 
relates to matrimonial causes aud matters, shall cease to 
exist as law. (e. e.) 

ECCLESIASTICUS. See Apoceypha. 

ECHIDNA, or Poectjpihe Ant-eater {Echidna hystricc), 
one of the four known species of Monotremata, the lowest 
order of Mammalia It is a native of Australia, where it 
chiefly abounds in New South Wales, inhabiting rocky and 
mountainous districts, where it burrows among the loose 
sand, or hides itself in crevices of locks In size and 
appearance it bears a considerable resemblance to the 
hedgehog, its upper surface being covered over with strong 
spines directed backwards, and on the back inwards so as 
to cross each other on the middle line. The spines in the 
neighbourhood of the tail form a tuft sufficient to hide that 
almost rudimentary organ The head is produced into a 
long tubular snout, covered with skin for the greater part 
of Its length. The opening of the mouth is small, and 
from it the echidna puts forth its long slender tongue, 
lubricated with a viscous secretion, by means of which it 
seizes the ants and other insects on which it feeds. It is 
entirely destitute of teeth Its legs are short and strong, 
and form, with its broad feet and laige solid nails, power- 
ful burrowing organs In common with the other mono- 
tremes, the male echidna has its heel provided with a 
sharp hollow spur, connected with a secreting gland, and 
with muscles capable ot pressing the secretion from the 
gland into the spur , but as the animal has never been 
observed to use this in defending itself, the spur probably 
serves some other purpose than that of offence or defence. 
It is a nocturnal or ciepuscular animal, generally sleeping 
during the day, bub showing considerable activity by night. 
When attacked it seeks to escape either by rolling itself 
mto a ball, its erect spines proving a formidable barrier to 
its capture, or by burrowing into the sand, which its power- 
ful limbs enable it to do with great celerity. The only 
mode of carrying the creature,” says Bennet {Gatherings of 
a Naturalist in Australasia) “ is by one of the hind legs, 
when it may be removed to any place with great facility, 
for an attempt to seize it by any other part of the body, 
from its powerful resistance and the sharpness of the spines, 
will soon oblige the captor to relinquish his hold ” They 
aie exceedingly restless in confinement, and constantly 
endeavour by burrowing to effect their escape. From the 
quantity of sand and mud always found in the alim'entary 
canal of the echidna, it is supposed that these ingredients 
must be necessary to the proper digestion of its insect food. 
The only other members of this family are the Short-spined 
Echidna {Echidna sctosa)^ confined to Tasmania, and differ- 
ing from the former species chiefly in the shortness of its 
spines, which are nearly hidden by the long harsh fur, and 
the Echidna Brnijnii — a new species discovered in 1877 
in the mountains on the north-east coast of New Guinea, 
at an elevation of 3500 feet By many naturalists the 
generic term Echidna has lately been abandoned in favour 
of Tachyghssus of Illiger 
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ECHEN'ODEE.MATA (from e’x^ros, a hedgehog or sea- 
urchin, and Bipfxa, skin), a class of marine animals which 
constitutes with the class Scolecida the sub-kingdom 
Aiv/iidoida of Huxley, or, according to some authorities, is 
a distinct sub-kingdom of the Invertebrata. Familiar ex- 
amples of the Echinodermata are the Sea-urchins, Star- ; 
fishes. Feather-stars, and Sea-cucumbers of the coasts of 
Britain. The characteristics of the group may be briefly 
summarized thus. The adult presents a more or less 
marked, although never perfect, radial symmetry of parts ; 
the larva, in most instances, is bilaterally symmetrical The 
perisome or dermis develops a calcareous skeleton of numer- 
ous interlocking plates or of detached plates or spicules. 
The muscular tissue consists chiefly of unstriped fibres. 
The intestinal canal terminates in a distinct anal aperture. 
An aquiferous or ambulacral system of organs, regarded as 
homologous with the water-vascular system of the Scolecida, 
is generally present ; and there is a nervous system con- 
sisting of a ganglionated circular or polygonal cord, which 
surrounds the oesophagus, and sends off branches parallel 
with and superficial to the ambulacral canals. The sexes 
are in the majority of eases distinct, and the reproductive 
organs are generally placed symmetrically with respect to 
the radially disposed skeleton. 

In all Echinodermata of which the life-history has been 
worked ont, the larva, eckinopoedmm, or, as it has been 
termed by Sir "Wyville Thomson, the pseud-emhryo, pro- 
duced from the egg is, with but one or two exception.?, 
ovoid, free-swimming, and provided with cilia, which 
become after a time confined to one or more bilaterally 
symmetrical bands running transversely or obliquely to 
the long axis of the body, and frequently home on pro- 
cesses of the same. lu the Asteridea and Holothuridea 
the larva is vermiform and devoid of skeleton j in the 
Echiuidea, it is pluteiform (Latin, pluteus, a pent-house, 
or breast-work), and has a continuous calcareous skeleton, 
passing into and affording support to the body pro- 
cesses. A stomach, with an oesophagus and intestine, 
which make with each other an angle open towards 
the ventral side of the body, is early developed in the 
Echinoderm larva The peritoneal cavity and ambula- 
cral system of vessels are developed from diverticula of 
the alimentary canal A tube formed by an involution 
of the integument of the pseud-embryo to one side of 
the dorsal line may remain connected vrith the ambu- 
lacral system of the adult as the madreporic canal 
In the Echinidea, Asteridea, Ophiuridea, and Crinoidea 
the body-wall of the adult is formed from the blastema; 
the larval body, more or less of the intestine, and, when 
present, the skeleton are cast off or absorbed into the new 
organism, and another month appears in the centre of the 
circular vessel It is by this peculiar metagenetic mode 
of development of the Echinoderm within its larva that the 
class Echinodermata is specially allied to the orders Tnrbd- 
laria and Tceniada, of the class Scolecida, 

The Echinodermata may be divided into the following 
orders (L) Echinidea, or Sea-nrchins ; (II.) Asteridea, 
or Star-fishes ; (HI.) Ophiuridea, or Sand-stars ; (FV.) 
Crinoidea, or Feather-stars ; (Y.) Cystidea ; (VI.) Edrio- 
asterida; (VII.) Blastoidea ; (VIII) Holothuridea, or Sea- 
slugs. Of these orders V,, VT., and VH. have been 
extinct since the Palaeozoic period. By some authorities 
the Edrioasterida are included with the Cystidea. 

Order /.—Echinidea.— The body in the . Echinidea is 
spheroidal, oval, discoid, or heart-shaped, and the shell, test, 
or perisome bears numernus spines. A common European 
type of the group is the species PsammechimLs {Echinus, L.) 
escuXentus (see fig. 1). In certain forms {Scutellidce) the 
test is perforated by slit-like apertures, and curiously lobed 
or digitate (fig. 2). With few exceptions the test is a rigid 


structure of numerous plates united by their edges. In the 
Echinothuridoe, however {Cdveria,PhormosQma., and the ex- 



Fig. 1 . — Psammechinixs escalenttis. 



Fig. 2. — Hotula augusti. 


tinct Echinothuria and Lejjidoccntriis), and also in the Palae- 
ozoic genera Archceocidaris, Lejndestlies, and Lepidech inns, 
the plates of the corona overlap, so as to resemble the peristo- 
mial plates of Cidaris. 

The plates are composed 
of a dense calcareou.? 
network, consisting chief- 
ly of calcium carbonate. 

As the test is invested 
with an epidermis, and 
is produced mainly by 
calcification of the meso- 
derm, it is to be re- 
an internal 
shell or endo-skeleton. 

In the typical recent 
echini the walls of the 
corona or main body of 
the shell, when freed from spines, are seen to consist of 
five, zones or areas, the ambulacra (Latin, ambulacrum, a 
■Ik), composed 

and alternating 
with five other 
double rows, the 
inierambulacfra. 

In the Palseozoic 
forms, which con- 
stitute the sub- 
order Perischoe- 
chinidcBQt M'Coy, 
the interambula- 
crum is made up 
of more than two rows of plates, of which the intermediate 
and caitral are hexagonal in form (see figs. 3 and i). In the 



Fig. S. — Ecliinns gi-adlis. 



PiQ. 4, — Stoa ecliimis iutermedius. 
a, portion of arnTjulacral area; I, porflerons rones; ^ tyn intei'ambnlaeral 
plates; rf, primary tiibercles (After Wngat,) 

mera Melonites and Oligoporus there are extra amhulaci al 
i well as interambulacral plates. The ambulacra, which. 
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are usually narrower tlian tUe interanibubcra, have near 
their outer edge small shield-hke spacea, lunboues, bounded 
by a more or less elevated u all, and perforated by pairs 
of small orifices or pores for the protu-aion of the feet or 
pediceisy each pair of pores correspandmg to one ot the pore 
plates — the primitive ossicles which commonly unite to 
form tlie ambulacral plates The ambulacra are either 
homogeneous, i.e., cumposel of similar elements gradually 
diminishing in size tovvards the poles of the test, or (as in 
the Spdtnnpovhi and most of the 0 lypenf>froHla.) are hetero- 
geneous, having the upper portion petaloid in shape, and 
tile lower with pores scattered in areas not always confined 
to the ambulacral plates, or arranged in ramifying fasciae. 
In the Spatangoida the anterior unpaired ambulacrum is 
commonly obsolete (see fig. 5) In the Oolitic genus 



Fro 5, — Spatangus purpureas. 

DysasteVy the two postero-lateral ambulacra, forming the 
bivium, are separate from the rest, and converge over the 
anal opening; while the three anteuor, the irivium, 
unite at the apical di&k (see fig. S) Illie growth of 
the urchin in length is effected by the formation of uew 
plates at the apical end of the corona, and in breadth 
by additions to the margins of the plates. On the surface 
of the plates are tubercles of different sizes, each with a 
knob or elevation, sometimes creuulated, by which the 
acetabulum of the spiue is attached (see figs. 4 and 5). The 
preseuceor absence in the tubercleof a central perforatiou for 
the passage of a ligament for the spine is an important dis- 
tinguishing character in various groups of fossil echini. The 
spines mthe young state are ciliated, like the plates of the 
test theyare composed of a calcareous network, and are inter- 
penetrated and covered by the peiisome, which contains 
the muscular fibres by wliicli they are moved. They are 
short m the Olypeastroida and Spatangoida, and of various 
lengths in the EcJwioidcf, and offer a considerable diversity 
of form and ornamentation Dr Gray {A 7171 of Hat. Hist, 
i p. 414) mentions the discovery m Sicily of the fragment 
of a spine of an echinus, the circumference of which was 
nearly inches, and the lengtli more 
than 8 inches. In Forocida7'is pu7'p7i- 
7'ata, a deep-sea form, the spines are 
paddle-shaped, and very flat, and are 
serrate on the edges; in CoAoplmi'm 
the long curved spines lesemhle the 
antennae of certain beetles. Scattered 
over the surface of the test, and more ^ ® 

especially^on the oral membrane, are the % 

pedicellarise, generally regarded as pecu- Adoscd (Aftei 
liajdy modified spines , these, when well 
developed (fig. 6), consist of a long flexible stem, fur- 





rushed at the summit with a forceps of three pincers 
or prongs, which snap together, and seize firm hold of 
any object that comes in their way. They serve for the 
removal from the neighbourhood of the shell of dirt of 
all kinds, and apparently also for defence. Caheiia 
fenestyata has pedicellanse with four valves. In some 
Spatangoid genera the corona bears symmetrical bands of 
minute tubercles with attached spines, the semitce or fas- 
cioles, distinguished, according to their position vith re 
spect to the anus or to the apical or the marginal termi- 
nations of the petaloid ambulacra, as siib'Wial., circim-aiial, 
intrapetalous, and peripetaloiis. The spines of the sernitm 
have a thick integumentary covering, and except at the 
enlarged apex, are closely studded vith cilia Lovfin has 
shown the occurrence, in all Echinidea but Cidaiis, of 
another kind of appendages of the test, possibly sensory 
organs, to vhich be has given the name of spJMndia 
These are bntton-hke, spheroidal bodies, seldom above i-Juth 
inch in length, furnished with a shoit stalk, and noimally 
articulated with small projecting tubercles on the plates 
of the ambnlacia and penstome. vSometimes they become 
concealed by a layer of the test, in which there remains 
only a fine external fissure. At the summit or apical pole 
of the test is a space occupied by the ocular and genital 
plates, which m the Echi7ioida (Endocyclica) encircle the 
anus with its anal plates. The fi-se genital plates, which 
are opposite the interambulacra, or mterradial in position, 
are perforated by apertures for the exit of the leproductive 
products. lu the Chjpeastroida and Spatangoida (Exo- 
cyclica), in which the anus is eccentric, and exterior to the 
apical disk, one of the genital plates is usually imperforate 
(tig. 7). The five ocular plates are situated radially, crew n- 
ing the apical ends of the ambu- 
lacra ; on the surface of each is a 
depression, having a pore for an 
ocellus or eye-spot Always, 
except in the Clypeastndce, the 
right antero lateral genital plate, 
or, m other words, that situated 
to the right of the anterior ambu- 
lacrum of the tiivium, is laiger 
than the others, and bears the 7"— Edimocyamus pu- 

convex, perforated madiepoiic sillas 

tubercle or madi ep07'ite. In the Uppei am face (a), sho-Rinf? four 
OlypeaHroida this is most fre- betS 

queutly extended over the other moutii andpoatenoi boidei 
apical plates. The hinder genital plate, with apparently 
one exception, is wanting in the Spataiigidce, its place being 
occupied by the madreporite The Palieozic Echinidea 
differ from the more modern forms by the greater number of 
perforations of their ocular and genital plates. At the base 
of the test is the mouth with its buccal membrane and plates. 
The species Leshia mvrahilis (the type of the sub-family 
Leshiadoe, family Spatangidoe) has both mouth and anus 
closed by converging triangular valves. In the Echiixo'ida 
and Olypeastroida the mouth is central in position, and pro- 
vided with teeth ; in the Spatangoida it is eccentric and 
edentulous. The teeth resemble those of Eodents in form, 
and are arranged in hard wedge-shaped sockets or alveoli, 
which by their union form a pentagonal cone. As the outer 
substance of the tooth is harder than the inner, it is less 
readily worn away, and thus always presents a sharp edge 
Each alveolus is composed of tw'o halves united in the 
middle line, and each half, again, consists of a superior and 
inferior portion. The alveoli are inter-radial in position, 
or opposite the interamhulacra. They are connected by 
transverse muscular fibres, and alternate with superiorly 
placed, thickish, radial structures, the rotiiloe or falces, which, 
in the Echmoida, bear each a bifurcated piece, the i^adius. 
This skeletal mouth-apparatus is commonly known as 
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“ Aristotle’s lantern.*’ The calcified internal arched pro- 
cesses termed auriculcE, at the oral end of the ambulacra in 
the Edimoida (of the luterambulacra in Cidarls)^ regarded 
as homologous with the inttmal ambuiacral ossicles of the 
Asteridea and Ophmndea, are formed each of two pieces. 
From the top of the auriculae pass retractor muacles to the 
outer edge of the alveoli. The oral skeleton is provided 
also with protractors proceeding from the alveoli to the 
lower interambulacral edge of the corona, besides special 
muscles connected with the ladil In the Clypeastroida 
arched (in Cidaris unarched) processes are given off from 
the ambuiacral plates, at the sides of the ambuiacral 
canals ; and in the Clypeastroid genus Scidella the dorsal 
and ventral walls of the corona are connected by vertical 
calcareous plates or trabeculoe. None of the above- 
mentioned internal calcareous processes is developed in the 
Spatangoida, The mouth communicates by a tortuous 
oesophagus with the stomach. The intestine forms a sort 
of festoou on the inner side of the shell, and is attached to 
it by a mesentery. 

Of the internal organs of the Echinidea the most import- 
ant and characteristic are those constituting the ambuiacral 
system. These are (1) a circular or slightly pentagonal vessel 
placed around and traversed by the oesophagus, ou the inside 
of the alveoli, and between the nervous and blood-vascular 
rings j- (2) csecal appendages of this vessel, called Polian 
vesicles (absent in the CLypeastroida and Spatangoida), 
answering to the racemose appendages of theHolothuiidea ; 
(3) the membranous or calcareous madreporic canal, termed 
also the sand-canal, which runs nearly vertically through 
the axis of the body, and, communicating with the exterior 
by the madreporic tubercle, supplies water to 1 , (4) 
vessels radiating from 1 along the parietes of the body, and 
opening eventually into basal sacs, or ampullae, proceeding 
from the canals of the pedicels shortly above their origin. 
In the vessels of the ambuiacral system is contained a 
watery fluid strained from the perivisceral cavity. The 
pedicel^ which may vary considerably in shape, are tubular 
structures, usually terminated by a sucking-disk ; they have 
contractile, muscular walls, and are capable of being 
protruded beyond the extremities of the spines. Tliey 
subserve locomotor, tactile, or branchial functions. The 
corpusculated perivisceral fluid is kept in motion by the 
cilia clothing the lining membrane of the body and tbe 
viscera. Where modified pedicels or ambuiacral gills are 
absent, as in the Eckinoida, the Cidaridce excepted, aeration 
of that fluid is apparently promoted by branchial develop- 
ments from the peristome, the hollow stems of whicli com- 
municate with the body-cavity. The nervous system con- 
sists of a slender, pentagonal, red or violet hoop around the 
gullet, superficial to the circular ambuiacral vessel, with 
five ganglia sending off as many cords, which, passing out 
between the alveoli, take a course similar to tiiat of the 
ambuiacral radial canals, giving off fine side branches which 
pass in their course through the ambuiacral pores, pro- 
bably supplying the pedicels, spines, and pedicellanse, and 
terminate eventually in the pigmented eye-spots. The 
principal vessels of the pseud-haemal or blood-vascular 
system of the Echinidea appear to be two trunks, the one 
on the dorsal, the other on the ventral side of the 
alimentary canal; these, according to Hoffmann, com- 
municate either Erectly or by a distinct trunk with the 
water-vascular ring. 

From an examination of Echinus ^hosra, Esammechtnus milians, 
ToxopneUstes Ivmdus, and Amphidetnts cordatus, Pemer deter- 
mmod that, as maintained hy Hofimann, the mrculfitoiry and aqui- 
ferous systems are identical; that the so-called "heart” is only a 
gland, whicb opens hy a canal into a fannel-shaped space hounded 
hy the lining membrane of the test and the mam^porite, that the 
artery proceeding from the water- vascular ring is distributed upon 
the first loop of the .intestine, forming there ramiflcations 
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unite with those of the intestinal vein ; and that the vein has no 
communication with the water- vascular ring, but is connected by 
ten branches and b}- its two extremities with a collateral canal, 
which floats freely in the perivisceral cavity beneath the intestine 
Further, he found that the ambuiacral vessels and their branches 
terminate blindly, the circulation consisting simply in a to-and-fro 
movement of their contents, 

'Hie reproductive organs are large racemose glands, 
situated beneath the upper termination of the inter- 
ambulacra, and opening externally by the genital pores. 
The sexes are distinct. The spermatozoa have vibratile 
filaments , the egg is fecundated after leaving the body of 
the female, and in about eight hours undergoes complete 
yelk-di vision 

The pseud-embryo or echinopEedium, at first ciliated and 
spheroidal, becomes after a time wedge-shaped, at its broad end 
appears the mouth or pseudostome, and at the other the anus or 
pseudoproct Simultaneously with these the skeletal rods and 
ciliated bands of the pluteus begin to be produced The develoj)- 
ment of the ambuiacral system commences with the formation of 
a sac which lies to the left of the junction of the pseud-emhryonic 
gullet and stomach, and is prolonged into a canal opening hy a pore 
on the dorsal surface of the larva. The blind end of the sac 
becomes a quinque-petaloid losette, from wbicb ladiate the anibu- 
lacral vessels, a new mouth is formed in the centre of this, at the 
bottom of a depression in the mtegiiment of the pseud-emhrj'o, and 
the canal of the sac becomes the madreporic tube. The skele- 
ton of the pluteus separates, as development proceeds, into several 
pieces, and is by degiees discarded, whilst its processes atiophy, 
and the body assumes the rounded form of the embryo urchin. 
This, however, has m many cases to undergo sundry rnmirtant 
changes before its resemblance to tbe adult is complete. Thus in 
the young of species of Spaia7igus the peristome is almost central, 
and IS pentagonal in form In tbe Echmmla, before the appearance 
of the anus m the embryo, its place is occupied by a sin^e plate, 
tbe sub-anal, and the anus appears near its border, towards tlie 
posterior ngbt ambulacrum It bes within a circle formed by five 
imperforate pieces, the future genital plates, and these again are 
surrounded by five imperforate ocular plates, with intervening 
ambuiacral plates Tbe central anal plate persists m the family 
Salemdce among the Eckinmda. If it be considered as homologous 
with tbe dorso-central plate of Marmp^tes, or the basaliaof the calyx 
in other Cnnoids, tbe genital plates correspond to the parabasaba, 
and the ocular to the first radialia. 

The food of the Echinidea consists either of seaweed, and,' small 
shell-fish and crustaceans, which are conveyed to tbe mouth by the 
pedicels, or, as in tbe case of tbe edentulous forms, of sand and 
earth containing nutritive material In the species Anochanus sinen- 
sis, one of the Casstduhdce, Grube discovered the presence of an incu- 
batory chamber at the apical pole of tbe test, containing embryos in 
various stages of their growth. Certain species, as observed hy Cail- 
baud, Deshayes, and Lory, have the power at a very early age of dull- 
ing for themselves burrows in the hardest rocks, such as granite and 
gnt. 

AUusion is made to the echinus in the writings of Aristophanes, 
Hoi ace, Martial, and other classical authors By the ancients it 
was considered a debcacy, and the common species Psammechmus 
{Echinus, L ) esculenius, Ag , especially m spring, when the ova are 
matured, is ^11 eaten in some parts of Europe, Sir Thomas Browne, 
m his Vulgar Errors, mentions a notion formerly current that the 
spines of the echinus were a remedy for the stone, and " films in 
horses’ eyes.” They are put to practical use in some countries as 
slate-pencils 

Various systems of classification have been adopted for the 
Echinidea. In the fobowing scheme tbe principal groups are 
arranged chiefly according to tbe position of the anal opening and 
tbe nature of the ambulacra. 

Sub-order I — ^Tesselata. Echinidea with interambulacm of more 
than two rows of plates. 

Sub-order II — ^Ttpica. Echinidea wutb interamhulacia of but two 
rows of plates. 

Group I — Regtjlaku or Endoctclica Mouth central or snh- 

central ; anus usually central and opposite the mouth, and 
never extenor to apical disk. 

A Anns central. 

1 , Shell round. 

Cidaridce. Tubercles smooth, perforate, peristome 
unnptohed; anal plates ten ; aunculse unclosed; 
buccal hranebue absent. 

IXcidemaMdce. Tuhsrcles crenulate, perforate, pen- 
stome notched, spines hollow Allied forms are 
the fossil Hemicidandic 
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Arbadadai Tubercles smooth, imperforate, four large 
anal plates ; auneula; closed. 

IkhiMdce Tubercles imperforate, or perforate and 
crenuldte , anal plates numerous ; i'>air3 of pores jn 
ranks of three, four, or more 
li Shell oval or elliptical. 

Echinometndiv Pores in ranks of five or six pairs 
B. Anus eccentric through intervention of one or several super- 
numerary apical plates 

Sulenidtj!; All fossil forms, with exception of Saknia 
rarispipn 

Group II — lEi'EGrLAUiA or Exocyclica. Anus eccentric, not 
within the axucal disk. 

A Amhuliicra simple, not petaloid. 

(xuki Ifoiith central ; shell globular or snb- 

pcnt.igonal ; a single apex at which the ambulacia 
converge. 

Lijsastenda; Alouth eccentric , shell ovoid or heart- 
shaped; two apjices, at which the bmum and 
tnvium respectively converge. 

B, Ambulaei'a more or less petaloid 
1 , Dental apparatus present 

Olypmstruhe. Shell more or less flattened, sub-penta- 
gonal. 

Scutellidcv Shell depressed, discoidal, often digitate 
or perforated; lower surface with ramifj mg grooves 
li. Dental apparatus absent. 

CamdubdcE Mouth central or nearly so , penstome 
sub-pentagonaL 

Spxtmgidm Mouth eccentric, transverse or reniforni 
To the group Begulana must he added the Cretaceous and Recent 
f nnilv nf 3'hiiwt/uaidiV The Echundeaare lepresented in Palieo- 



Fio. 8 — Fossil Echinidea, 


1 Pdlachinus sphsrfcns, Scouler, Car&oni/erm, Ireland 

2 Aichseocidans Uni, Flem (spine and intermediate plate) , Catboni- 

feraus, Ireland 

3 Gidaria glandifera, Goldf (spine) , Jura, Mount Cannel 
4, Heuiioidans intei media, Flem., Coralhan, Caine 

5 Salenia petalifera, Desm , U. Greensand, Wilts 

6 Dysaster ringens, Ag , Inferior Oohte, Doiset 

7 Hemipnenstes Greenom, Fortes ; TJ Greensand, Blackdown 

8 Catopygus cannatus, GoMf , U Greensand, Wilts 



Fig 9 — Fossil Echinidea 


1 Cidans florlgetnma, with spine, a, and single ambalscral p]a 
inagMfled, J (after Wiight) , Ceral Bag. 

2- Ananchytes ovatus, Lam , U Chalk, Europe. 

3 Pygastei seraisnlcatns, Ph ; Inf Oohte, Cheltenham 

4 Galeiites albogalems, Lam , U Chalk, Kent, 

5 Scntellasiihrotunda, Miocene, UaXta 

ZOIC strata hj the Tesselata or Penschoechmidie, JPalccchvims (see 
m tig 8), PeriseJwckmMs, Zepidechmus, Eocidans, AiUutocidui 


(2 in fig. 8), Meloniies, Ohgoporus, and Zepidesthes (see Quart. 
Jour Geol. Soc, xxx 307) The Echimdce and Zysastendce 
occur first in the Tnas, and aie represented by numerous species 
in Mesozoic strata, the Salenidoe, Galeritidoe, and Casaidulidce. 
make their earhest appearance in rocks of Jurassic, and the Spa- 
tangidcE, including the sub-family Ananchytidce, m rocks of Cre- 
taceous age. The accompanying figures lepresent fossil foiins 
of Echinidea charaetenstic of vaiuous strati Some account of the 
distnbution in space ot the Echinidea, together with that of other 
classes of the Eclunodei mata, will be found at page 278 of the present 
volume See also Sir Wy villa Thomson, Proc. Roy Soc , ix. 1872. 

Order 21 . — Astebiuea — T)ie Asteridea, or Star-fishes, 
have mostly a star-shaped body, composed of a central 
disk and five or more rays The common British species of 
i%laster, S (fig. 10), has ordinarily 13 rays; 



Fig 10 — Solaster papposus (upper surface). 

S. helianthoides, a South American species, has as many as 
34, the extinct S. Moretom of the Great Oohte had S3, 
and another fossil species, of Devonian age, RdianthcLster 
RJeenanus, had 16 rays The rays are sometimes very 
short (fig. 11), or altogether wanting, the body having 



Fig 11. — ^Astrogonmm phrygianum (upper surface), 
the form of a pentagonal disk. In the Brisingidas they 
may attain a length of many feet. The perisome in 
the Asteridea is coriaceous, and consists of an ectoderm 
with a thin ciliated cuticle, a muscular mesoderm which 
contains calcareous skeletal plates or ossicula, and au 
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Fig. 12 . — Section of ray of Astropecten 
auraniiacus. 

a, vertebral ossic'.es; 6, adambulacral ossicles; 
c, d, marginal ossicles; e, paxillse. (After 
Gandrj%) 


internal ciliated epitlielium. Studding tlie perisome are 
numerous spines, attached to the ossicula on the dorsal 
surface and to those bordering the ambulacral grooves ; 
sometimes also there are tufts of bristles, the paxilloe. The 
pedicellarire are attached to the perisome and spines, and 
are eitlier sessile or provided with short foot-stalks. Ex- 
cept in one group, they have two blades only, which are 
moved by divaricator and adductor muscles. 

The lower or oral surface of the star-fish with the ambu- 
lacra corresponds to the ambulacral, the aboral or ant- 
ambulacral surface to 
the interambulacral 
areas of the echinus. 

The deep ambulacral 
grooves which occupy 
the middle of the lower 
face of each ray are 
formed each bya series 
of plates, the vertebral 
ossicles, articulated to 
one another by their 
inner opposed ends, 
and united by their 
lower or outer ends to 
rows of plates, the adambulacral ossicles, which form the 
margins of the grooves, and are themselves succeeded by 
one or more series of niargiiial ossicles (fig. 12). The 
outer ends of the innermost pairs of ambulacral ossicles 
unite round the mouth to form 
five crests, which bear spines and 
pedicellarise. On the aboral sur- 
face of the body are the tergal 
plates (fig. 13). Transverse 
muscular Jfibres unite the lateral 
halves of the arm-segments ; 
similar fibres supply the fioor of 
the ambulacral groove; besides 
these there are intervertebral Fxg. IS.— Tergal skeleton of 
and interambulacral longitudinal Asterias rubens. 

muscles. The ambulacral grooves 
are nearly filled with the tube-feet 

or pedicels, which have a nervous external and muscular 
interual layer, are usually cylindrical in form and furnished 
with terminal sucking-disks, and communicate by ducts 
passing through the ambulacral pores with vesicles lying 
above the ambulacral ossicles and opening into the 
ambulacral canal of the ray. In the common star-fish, 
Asterias (Asteracanthiou) ruheiis the pores form a zig-zag 
line on each side of the ambulacral groove, and the 
pedicels passing through them thus come to be four- 
raiiked (fig. 14). They are formed by notches or semi- 




Fig. 14. — ^Asterias rubens, 
a, 4-ranked pedicels; 6, end of pedicel, magnified. 

pores incised one on the distal and the other on the oral 


surface of each ambulacral ossicle, and lying alternately 
external and internal to one another in position on succes- 
sive ossicles (fig, 15). The mouth, which is devoid of dentary 
apparatus, Ls situ- 
ated in the middle 
of a membranous 
disk in the centre 
of the oral surface. 

It leads by a short 
gullet into the Fio. is.— O ssicU-a of ambulacral groove of Astfriat 
St omach Th e viewed from above, a, pore for pedicel. 

stomach in most star-fishes is produced into five sac- 
culated prolongations (cardiac sacs); above these it con- 
tracts, but again widens to form the pyloric sac; this 
gives rise to five tubes, which open out in each ray into 
a pair of parallel diverticula having numerous csecal dila- 
tations, and connected by a mesentery with the antam- 
bulacral perisome. The pyloric sac in most cases leads 
into a short intestine terminating in an anus situated 
in the left posterior interradial space. In Astropecten, 
Ctenodiscus, and Luidia there is no anus. The madreporic 
tubercle is situated dorsally in the body disk, near one 
of the interradial angles; it is oval or slightly penta- 
gonal in form, and the surface is marked with undulating 
grooves, and is finely perforated (fig. 16), In some genera 



Fig. 16, — ^Antambulacral surface of Asterias ruberts, 
a, madreporite; a', the same jnaguifled; 6, anus. 


(OpMdiaster, JSchinaster) there are several interradially 
placed madreporic tubercles. The doubly involuted madre- 
poric canal is invested by the peritoneal membrane, which 
incloses a sinus, or “ heart,” as it has been termed; 
it passes downwards into a pentagonal circum-oral ring 
which gives off the five radial canals occupying the upper- 
most part of the ambulacral grooves. The circum-oral 
ring may or may not possess Polian vesicles, A dorsal 
or aboral ring has been described as communicating with 
the “ heart,” and sending off interradial branches to the 
genital glands, the products of which, in the case of star- 
fishes devoid of external genital apertures, it has been 
supposed they are the means of removing. The genital 
glands are racemose masses placed interradially in pairs ; 
their processes sometimes extend a considerable distance 
into the arms. The nervous system consists mainly of 
a circular canal around the gullet, with five ambulacral 
trunks opening into it at their inner ends. The ambulacral 
neural trunk in each ray underlies a strong band of 
transverse fibres, by which it is separated from the am- 
bulacral canal above. At the extremity of the ray the 
nerve terminates in an eye and its tentacle. The eyes arc 
small processes of the ectoderm, having a convex surface or 
cornea containing a large number of simple, conical, 
p^mented ocelli. In the peritoneal cavity and ambulacral 
vessels is a watery fluid containing corpuscles. Bespira- 
tion appears to be effected by means of water supplied 
m — 8o 
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to the interior by fine closed tubuli or dermal ImnchieB 
between the plates of the perisome In Solahter water can 
enter the body-cavity by tbe inteibrachial cribriform plates 
through which the genital ducts pass 

Among the Astendea several modes of development have been 
observed In some species reproduction appears at tunes to be 
effected by division of the rays The species Fteraster militai is 
hatches its young in a special pouch on the dorsal surface The 
larva on leaving its egg is ova', hut subsequently assumes a penta- 
gonal form, and the provisional mouth comes to be placed at one 
of the body angles The central mouth and stomach afterwaids 
developed open into each other at the time that the young star-hsh 
leaves the maternal pouch In other cases the hreedmg-chambei 
may be formed by the bringing together of the bases of tbe rays, 
and the ciliated embryo develops at its anterior end club-shaped 
tubercles, by which it can attach itself to the breeding-chamber 
or to submarine objects. Until these processes appear the breeding- 
chamber remains closed. In general, the larva of the Asteridea 
begins life as a lobed and ciliated psend-enibryo, a common form 
of which is the Bipinnaria. Another form, the Brackiolarm, 
is distinguished principally by three tiiherculated processes at 
the anterior end of the body. The ambnlacral vessels of tbe 
adnlt are developed in the pseud-embryo from a portion of one 
of the diverticula of the stomach in which originate the pentoneal 
cavity and the whole or great portion of the mesodenmc structures 

The Asteridea are classed by IM Edmond Perrier as follows — 
Divisioir 1. Pedicellanjs pedunculated , pedicels (except in 

Zahdiasier and Pedicellasio) quadnserial. 

Asteriid^ Ex. Astenas (AsteramiUJiion), ffehaster, 
Cahastencts, Anastenas, Lahdiasfer, Pedzcellaster. 
Divisroitll.— Pedicellari® sessile ; pedicels ordinarily biserial. 

i. Dorsal skeleton reticulate 

Eohinasteridj:. Ex. AcaniMstevt SolasUr, BcMnaster, 
Cribrella, 

u. Dorsal skeleton of longitudinal senes of rounded or quad- 
rangular ossicles ; integument generally granulated. 

^LiNOKiAn^. Ex. Ophidiaster, Binckia, Bq/tasteo. 

iii. Skeleton, at least of lower surface, of tesselated ossicles ; 

dorsal and ventral marginal plates very distinct 
Gokiasterid^ Ex. Pentagonaater, Goniodiscus, Gonu 
aster, Culcita, Asterodiscus, GhoriasUr. 

iv. Skeletal ossicles imbncated; with spines on the free border, 

or rounded and completely covered with small spines 
AsTERmiD^. Ex. Palmpes, Astenna, Ifepanthut. 

V. Skeleton of paxiUs. 

AsTROPECTniin.® Ex Qlwetaster, Iniidia, Astiopectm, 
Arahastcr, Ctemdisciis 

vi Dermal investment supported by spines radiating from the 
prominent skeletal ossicles 
Pterasterid.® Ex. Fteraster. 

vii. Arms long, straight, distinct from disk, with minute spines 
on dorsal surface. 

BRisiifGiD®. Ex Bnsinga 


Dw/niiiri'ini in rime q/ Asteridea (fig. 17). — The Asteridea are 
represented in the Lower Silurian senes 
of strata by the genera Edrimter, Palce- 
aster (ranging to Carboniferous), Stenastci , 

Tceniaster, and Urasterella; m the Upper 
Silurian by Glyptaster, Palceastenna, 

Palceocoma, Petraster, Pabnipes, Lepi- 
daster, and Trochitaster , m the Devonian 
by Aspidosoma, Ptilonasler, Astanas 
(also in Carboniferous), and Edwntli’ 
aster; in the Carboniferous by Schcen- 
aster and Cribellitcs, by Pleurasier la 
the Tnas ; by Tropulaster in the Lias ; 
and by Astropecten with other still living 
genera in the Lias and Oolite.s The 
Cretaceous strata are more especially 
characterized by species of the recent 
genera Greasier, Astrogonium, Gomodis- 
cics, and Stellaster 

r\ j TTT r\ PJTg. 17 — Fossil Asteridea 

Ur er III. OpHIFBIDEA Tbe l LepidBstcr Grayi, Foibes, 

Kterntf r?, We a general Mter, 

external resemblatice to the Aste- x x«d?o«i roci, Salop 

ridea. The body consists of a central disk with five or more 
simple or less usuany ramifying rays, wliich are sharply dis- 
fen^tushed from the disk, are without ambnlacral grooves 
anjdcentain no prolongations of the stomach. Spines and 
Sr - j- 11 (considered to be the representatives of 
me .pec^cellanse of the Asteridea). are develoned in thp 



perisome. The dermal skeleton of the arms is constituted 
usually of a ventral or superambulacral row of plates, a 



Fig 18. — Ophiopholis hellis, uppei surface. 



dorsal median or antamhulacral row, and two side rows of 
spinous imbricated plates. More rarely the perisome of 
the arms is leathery in consistence, and bears small plates, 
of which the ventral are the largest, and perforated with a 
double hue of pores. The internal axial skeleton is 
formed by the vertehal or axial ossicles (fig 19), the right 
and left halves of which are united 
by a longitudinal suture. The axial 
ossicles are articulated to one another 
by means of peg-and-socket joints. 

On the lower surface of each, cor- 
responding to a depression on its 
dorsal surface, there is a groove for 
the passage of a radial ambnlacral 
vessel and a nerve. The innermost of 
the axial ossicles is m two articulated 

halves, and the neighbouring halves of _ a i , 

1 ® fig. 19 — Axial oshide 

every two arms are connected with a OphioUpis (After 
couple of interambulacral pieces, with Muller ) 
the inner edges of which is articulated a, adoiai smface, b, aiio- 
a single ossicle, the toms anyulans, gioovo, e, facet for tm- 
The last-mentioned bears the papillce 
angidares, and beneath these the palce angulares, which 
are short flat processes, moved by muscles, and serving 
as teeth (see fig 20) Eight and left of the ougni of each 
arm, within the body 
disk, on the ventral 
side, IS an elongated 
ossicle, which in the 
EuiycdidcB unites at 
the margin of the disk 
with an arched piece 
running towards the 
centre of the dorsal 
surface. The mouth 
is in the centre of the 
ventral face, and at 
each of its angles is 
a pair of tentacles. It 
leads into a simple 
sac-like alimentary 20 —Month skeleton of Ophiodeiina 
canal, which .8 without lonsumula (Ate Muller.) 
anu3 The madreporic ^ 

canal, the walls of groove fm neive-nng, m, peristomial plates, 

which are Strengthened 

with calcifications, leads from the surface of one of the 
interradially situated scuta luccalia on the ventral side of 



the disk into a circular ambnlacral canal, upon which rest 
minute plates, the homologues of the Holothuridean cal- 
careous ring. Opening into the circular ambnlacral canal, 
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are usually four interradially placed Polian vesicles. The 
necks of the Polian vesicles and the ambulacral ring give 
off the diverticula termed by Simrock vam ambxilacralm 
cavL From the ambulacral ring proceed; the five radial 
canals between the superambulacral plates and the axial 
ossicles. In front of each ossicle they give off right and 
left branches to the pedicels. These are tentaele-Iike, 
devoid of basal vesicles, and, except in the Euryalidix, pass 
out through openings between the superambulacral and 
lateral plates. The nervous system consists of an oral ring, 
which supplies a branch to each arm, running superficial to 
its radial ambulacra! canaL Between the nerve and the 
latter is a neural canal. The genital organs are pairs of 
racemose glands attached to the inner dorsal surface of the 
disk ; their products are shed into the perivisceral cavity, 
whence they make their way through the genital clefts 
between the origins of the arms. 

Hermaphrodism lias been observed in the species Ophiohpis sqm- 
mata; and in some genera, as Ophiocoma and OpMactis, scissiparous 
reproduction occurs. According to Liitken, this at an early age is 
more especially exhibited by the six-ra 3 ’ed forms. In certain cases 
development takes place within the egg, without any free pseud- 
embryonic stage ; but most generally metamorphosis from a 
pluteiform larva takes place. The bilaterally syTumetrieal skele- 
ton of the pluteiis consists of eight radially’ diverging calcareous 
roils. The development of the embryo commences with the pro- 
duction of two cylindrical solid bodies, one ou each side of the 
gullet, which form cellular blastemic masses, one behind and 
another in front of the stomach, and a third to the left of the 
pseudostome. The ambulacral sy-stem of the adult is developed 
from the last of these, which unites with the mass in front of the 
stomach to form the ventral portion of the body, whilst the posterior 
mass furnishes the dorsal portion. 

The Ophiuridea may be classified as follows ; — 

Sub-order I. — OPHIURIDjE. Arms unbranched ; ambulacral 

furrows covered with plates; genital clefts ordinarily five; 
habit creeping. 

A. Oral clefts armed. 

(i.) No papillm miqulares. 

OPHIODERMATID.E. Biiccal scutes trigonal; disk 
granulated. Ex. Ophiura {Ophiod&rma), Ophio- 
chceta, Ophiopsammus. 

Ophiolbpid^ Buccal scutes pentagonal ; disk scales 
naked. Ex. OphioUpis, Ophiocemmis, OpMopm. 

AHPHiTJRiDiB. Disk rugged and scaly; ray-plates 
spinous. Ex. AmpMura, Ophiacantha, Ophiopholis, 
Ophiostiqrn'T, Ophiactis. 

OPHiOMYXiniE. Disk naked ; rays clothed with 
soft integument. Ex, Ophimnyxa, Ophioscolex. 

(ii.) Papillce angulares present. 

0PHIOCOMID.E. Disk covered with solid plates. Ex, 
Ophiocovux, Ophiomastix, Ophiarihrum. 

B. Oral clefts unarmed. 

OPHioTHRiciDii. Radial plates very large. Ex. 
OpMothrix, OpMocnejiiis, OpMogymna. 

Sub-order IT. — ^EirRYALID.E. Arms simple or ramified, and 
capable of being rolled up towards the mouth ; ambulacral 
furrows covered by soft integument. Spines are not present, 
but there are tufts of papillae on the ventral surface of the 
arms ; genital clefts ten. 

Astrophytid^. Astrophytm, Trichastery Aster- 
onyx, AsteromorpJia, Asteroporpa. 

Distribution in time of OpMundea. — ^The following Palaeozoic 
genera are commonly referred to the Ophiuridea : — Protaster (Lower 
Silurian); Falcpxdisous, Acroura, and Mucladia (Upper Silurian); 
Eugaster (Devonian of New York). Ophiura (?) occurs in the 
Carboniferous Limestone of Russia. In the Muschelkalk occur 
Aspidura and Aplocoma, and in higher Secondary strata Ophio- 
derma, Ophiocoma, AmpMura, and other genera. 

The Ophiuridea andAsteridea possess, in a marked degree, 
the power exhibited by the whole of the Echinodermata of 
reproducing lost portions of the body. The former have re- 
ceived the name of “Brittle-stars” ou account of the remark- 
able facility with which species of the genus OpMooomt 
not merely cast away their arms entire, but, at will, rapidly 
break them into little pieces. The same property h^ 
been noticed in the genus Luidia among the star-fishes, 
in the Crinoidean genus Gomaiula, and the JSpviapiidcB 
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among the Holotburidea. Writing of a species of Luidia,. 
Prof. E, Forbes remarks : “ The first time I ever took one 
of these creatures I succeeded in getting it into the boat 
entire. Never having seen one before, and quite un- 
conscious of its suicidal powers, I spread it out on a 
rowing bench, the better to admire its form and colours. 
On attempting to remove it for preservation, to my horror 
and disappointment, I found only an assemblage of 
rejected members. My conservative endeavours were all 
neutralized by its destructive exertions, and it is now 
badly represented in my cabinet by’- a diskless arm and an 
armless disk.” Major Fred. H. Lang relates {Nature, 
Oct. 12, 1876), that during a dredging expedition in 
Torbay, presuming on the fact that as a rule he could 
take up the specimens of Comaticla rosacea and Opkioeovia 
rosula he had captured without occasioning their dis- 
memberment, he “ put about a hundred of the two sorts 
into a sponge-bag; but this W'as asking too much of 
them;” for on reaching home he found “that both 
Feather-stars and Brittle-stars had converted themselves 
into a mass of mince-meat ! It would have been difficult 
to find a single portion of an arm a quarter of an inch 
long.” 

Order 1 E . — Guinoidea. — The body in the Crinoidea 
is cup-shaped or 
hursiform, and its 
base always in the 
young state and 
usually in the adult 
is attached by the 
apical pole either 
directly or, as more 
commonly, by 
means of a calca- 
reous stem to sub- 
marine objects. 

The inferior or 
dorsal wall of the 
body or calyx is 
formed of poly- 
gonal plates arti- 
culated by their 
edges, and the su- 
perior or ventral 
face or disk, which 
may be either flat 
or arched, is form- 
ed either by a 
perisomal mem- 
brane, occasionally 
strengthened with 
scattered calcifica- 
tions, or, as in 
the TesselaM, by 
regularly arranged 
plates, tegminaiia, 
resembling those 

of the inferior wall j-iq 2I.— Pentacrinus caput-Medusje. (After 
At the border of Guttard.) 

the calyx are 2-18, 

usually 5, arms or hrachia, which are movable, and can be 
closed together over the oral disk (fig. 22). Between them, 
commonly in the centre of the disk, is the mouth, and 
near it, in one of the interradial spaces, is the anus. 

It has been shown by Sir Wyville Tbonisoii, {Phil. Trans, jol. 
civ. pt. 2), that the skeleton of Antedon rosaceus may be divided 
into two systems of plates, the radial and the perisomaiic, the 
former including the artaculi of the stem, the centro-dorsal plate, 
the radial plate, and the joints of the arms and pinnules, and the 
latter the hasal, oral, and anal plates, and the interradial and other 
plat^ or spiculse developed in the disk-membrane. ‘ ‘ The body of 
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the pentdcnnoid is at first, while yet inclinkd within the jiseuil- ' 
tinbyio, and during its earliest fixed stage, surrounded and inclosed 
hy plates of the pensomatic system alone.” The piedonunance of 
the pensomatic system in the calyx of the older Cnnoids and forms 
alhed to them is hence a fact of considerable interest to the embryo- 
logist _ I 

The stem n made up of numerous ossicles articulated ! 
and interpenetrated hy elastic fibres and soft connective | 
tissue. It 13 attached at its distal 
end by a root-like espansion, or by ; 
numerous, filamentous, branched cirri, I 
having joints similar to those of the 
stem. Other and unbranched cirri are 
attached in whorls to many of the 
ossicles of the stem Tlirough the 
centre of the stem runs a canal contain- 
ing a soft solid substance. In the 
adult Antedon, as has been pointed 
out by Dr Carpenter [Proc. Roy. ;Sbe , 

1876), the medullary portion of the ^3 

Crinoidal axis passes up through a Fig 22 — Cjathocrinus 
pentangular five-chambered dilatation (After 

of its cortical portion within the centre- ° 
dorsal plate, and, reaching the cavity of the calyx, forms the 
pedicle by wMcb chiefly the basal or dorsal suiface of the 
visceral mass is attached to the calyx The pedicle enters 
into the axial canal and passes through out its entire length, 
more or less imbedded in its walls, to the commencement 
of the subtentacular canals, where it apparently becomes 
continuous with the generative plexus of the disk. The 
stem varies in length, being short in Apiocrinus, long in 
Peiiiaci'inus j it is round and sometimes moniliform inmost 
Palaeozoic Crinoids, but in Plafycrinus compressed as it 
nears the calyx ; in Woodacrimts it tapers from the calyx 
downwards. In the Palaeozoic Crinoids the articulations 
of the ossicles radiate from the central canal, which is larger 
than in the more modem forms In the Mesozoic genera 
the articular facets are commonly united by crescentic or 
stellate ridges. In the Silurian genus Periechocnnus the 
ossicles of the stem are alternately thicker and thinner. 
The calyx, which may be regarded as formed of the upper- 
most ossicles of the stem, is composed of several series of 
plates. The lowest of these is commonly formed by 2-6 
pieces, the basalia, which in Rhtzocnnus appear to be re- 
presented by a single central plate. The basalia in the 
Tessdafa are succeeded by the jaaraScwctZia ov suh-radiedia^ 
after the basalia or these come one or more rows of plates (in 
PhizocHnus three), the radialia {see 23). In Pentacrijms 
the radialia seem to form the com- 
mencement of the calyx. Supported *|si 

by the radialia are series of arm l||| 

plates, or hmchialia, from the upper- ^ ^ 

most of which, as in Penfaemius, 'S-S 

may bifurcate the pedmetna. The 
ossicles of the arms are sometimes 
single, sometimes united by syzygies, 
or immovable sutures. In the Silu- 
rian genera Anthocrinus and Crota- 
loa'iwm the subdivisions of the arms 
are very numerous, and hy their lateral ^ ^ W 
articulation form weh-Iike expansions. 

The arms of Poteriooi inus plicatus Fxg 23 — Dissection of 
bifurcate 4 times, giving 80 rays : the Lemnocnvms 

total number of plates in that species 
has been estimated at 1300 (see J, 

r\ rK snbradtalia succeeding the 

(jr. (j-renfeJl, Rep. Brit. A&soe , 1875, central basalla; d, d', dr', 
p. 65). In the calyx of the Tes&e- ^‘^‘“./•AinterraduUe. 
laiob there are plates, interradmlia, present between the 
radialia. In Antedon, the central portion of the viscera is 
contained in a basin formed hy the 1st, 2d, and 3d radialia, 
and hy the Isb and 2d pairs of brachialia, and the basal 


segments of the pinnules borne hy the second; and the 
calycme cavity is completed by the perisome uniting the 
basal segments of the arms Where, as in the Articulata, 
represented by the modern Crinoids, the disk is more or less 
membranous, four or five deep furrows radiate upon its sur- 
face from the mouth, which pass on to the oral surface of 
the arms and extend to the extremity of their pinnules 
They carry the hollow ambulacral tentacles, which pass 
out through pores in the perisome. In 1865 Mr J. 
Eofe demonstrated {Geol Afag , ii 245) m the case of seve- 
ral genera of Tesselate Crinoids from the Mountain Lime- 
stone {Actiiiocrinus, AmjAioracnnus, Gyathoermns, and 
Platya-inus) that the groove on the upper surface of the 
arms divides at their base into two channels — (1) a superior 
channel passing up beneath (in some cases partly within) 
the plates of the dome or disk to its apex, and there uniting 
with an internal circular aperture, probably the mouth ; 
and (2) an inferior channel which goes direct into the 
visceral cavity. These channels, since their discovery hy 
Mr Piofe, have been shown to he generally present in the 
Tesselate Cnnoids The superior channels, on the supposi- 
tion that the central opening is a mouth, doubtless served 
for the supply of food and of water for respiration ; whilst 
the inferior channels probably gave passage to the motor 
muscles of the arms, and placed the visceral cavity in con- 
nection with the ovaries, if the latter, as in modern 
Crinoids, were situated in the arms. In the Palaeozoic 
genus Phodoerinm the arm is cylindrical, and without a 
groove on the upper surface, but immediately below its 
base is situated the orifice of a passage which turns 
upwards under the dome. What in the Palaeozoic Cnnoids 
is commonly regaided as the anal opening, is situated 
at the extremity of a prohosci diform tube (fig 24) inter- 
radially placed, and often of great length — as much as 4J 
inches in Poterioennus plicatus. In existing Crinoids there 
are two apertures in the disk — the 
mouth, usually central, as in Rliizo- 
crinus, and the interradially situated 
anus. The mouth is closed hj lobes of 
the perisome, the oral values, which 
may contain calcareous plates. Between 
these run the oral or ambulacral grooves 
from the mouth to the arras. In 
Antedon {Qomatula) the alimentary 
canal passes obliquely downwards from 
the mouth, then horizontally, and after 
more than a complete turn bends up- 
wards again, and ends in a rectal cham- 
ber terminating in a spout-like promi- 
nence. Between the extenor of the 
mucous wall of the alimentary canal 
and its peritoneal covering is the in- 
tramural space The double wall of 
the canal is strengthened by calcareous 
disks; and it is by the folding of the inner 
side of the wall, and the resultant piling 
together of layers of these plates that Fia 24 — Dendrocri- 
the vertical columella is produced. The longidactylus. 
body cavity is lined by a smooth pioboscis. 

peritoneal membrane. The ambulacral furrows are bordered 
hy plates, the mribulaaral or marginal lamelloe, as in 
Phizocrinus and Pentacrinus, or, as in Antedon, by elevated 
ridges of the perisome, produced at the edge into a series 
of small lobes or valvules, and having grouped on their 
inner side the pedicels. The epithelial floor of the grooves, 
there is good reason to believe, is lined with cilia, which, 
like those of the gullet, serve to create currents in the water 
and thus to bring into the mouth Diatomaceae, spores of 
Algae, minute Entomostraca, and other nutritive materials 
In Antedon, as has been shown by Dr Carpenter 
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(fig. 25), the tentacles communicate at their bases with ’ 
a common trank, the tentacular canal. Beneath this, j 
but having no communication with it, lies the mhtentacular j 
canal, which is usually divided by a j 

more or less incomplete septum. Each | 

of the subtentacular canals is con- 1 

tinuous with a branch of the axial 
canal, which communicates with the 
deeper portion of the perivisceral 
cavity by means of a minute pore 
situated nearly at the centre of the 
lower surface of the visceral mass, and 
partly occupied by the pedicel before 
referred to. As the asial canal ex- 
tends downward through the visceral 
mass it comas into contiguity with the 25. - Section of 
alimentary canal, and opens into it by arm olAnMon nm- 
irregular passages. There is in the {After Carpen- 

arms a third canal, the coeliac, which 
is a continuation of the body-cavity 

or ccelom, and is separated from the saccular (sensuiy?) 

,, , T ,K , organs, s, *,* sJf, the two 

subtentacular canal by a transverse subtentacular canals; gr, 
pirtition. At tke jaa=tiott of this SSfT— 
partition with the septum of the sub- organic basis of caica- 

7 . 1 7 ±1 • reou3 segment; 6, solid 

1;3Qt/i3LCU.lHi>ir CQtlldil IS S' cord from i^uinfl’iclocultir 

the gsnital cam!, in which lies the 
cellular cord known as the generative rachis, in counectiou 
with tlie visceral genital tissue. Enlargements of the 
rachis in. the pinnules constitute the genital glands of the 
Crinoidea, the products of which may or may not be dis- 
charged by special orifices. Towards the extremity of the 
pinnules, \ti Antedoii, the partition between the cceliac and 
subtentacular canals thins away, aud becomes finally obso- 
lete, thus possibly aflfordiug a means for the circulation of 
the nutritive fluid of the body, the subtentacular canals 
constituting an arterial or distributive and the cceliac a 
venous or collective system of vessels. 

From the arms the tentacular canals proceed inwards to 
unite with a circular canal situated around the gullet, and 
having conuected with it numerous short processes similar 
ta the va$a amhidacr'alia cavi of the Ophiuridea (see 
page 635). There is no madreporic tubercle, aud the 
mxdreporic canal is apparently unrepresented in the Cri- 
uoidea. Respiration seems to be effected by the tentacles, 
and iu Gomatula also by the access of water through pores 
in the oral perisome, communicating with a series of sinuses 
below its under surface by means of funnel-shaped canals. 
The central organ of the nervous system in Antedon, accord- 
ing to Carpenter, is the dilated cortical portion of the axis 
of the stem within the centro-dorsal plate, which supplies 
branches to the cirri and the arms, and corresponds pro- 
bably with the axial sheath which, in Pentacrimis, sends 
off cords at the nodes of the stem into the whorls of cirri 
(see fig. 21). A fibrillar band underlying the epithelial 
floor of the brachial furrows is regarded by Ludwig as a nerve 
— “ an afferent ratber than a motor nerve” (Carpenter), 

The devekpineiit commences witli the forraatiou from the egg of 
an oval moruK which acquires four hoop-like ciliaM bands, and a 
posterior terminal taft of cilia. An. endodermal sac or archenteron 
results from_ an invagiaatioix of the blastoderm between the third 
and fourth ciliated bands; and from this three diverticula, two lateral 
and one ventral, take their rise, the remainder of the archenteron 
becoming an alimentary cavity communicating with an anterior 
oesophagus. The lateral diverticula are tra ns formed into peritoueal 
sacs, one on the dorsal the other on the ventral side of the alimen- 
tary cavity, and their walls coming in contact produce a circular 
mesentery. In the ventral diverticulum the amhulacral vessels 
have their origin. Around the alimentary cavity, when the 
psend-embryo is scarcely a line in lenj^h, tiiere are formed two 
circles, each of five calcareous plates, which eventually become the 
oral and basal ossicles of the calyx. From the centre of the posterior 
circle extends a row of eight calcareous rings, the future stean of 
the Crinoid, surrounding a backward prolongation o€ the dorsal 



peritoneal sue. At the posterior extremity of the row is a cribriform 
disk, by.whichthe young Crinoid subsequently attaches itself. The 
sareodic body of the pseud-embryo begins to shrink, the jiseudostome 
and the two lower bands of 
cilia di.sappear, and aften\-ar(l.s 
the two njq)er bands, and the 
embryo then become.s fixed to 
a stone, seaw eed, or some other 
object. A new mouth is 
formed in the centre of the 
disk by the separation of the 
oral J dates, and the intestine 
by the production of a diver- 
ticulum of the alimentary 
entity. In the early Pentacri- 
noid stage of Comatuhi the 
hasals rest upon the eentro- 
dorad segment, but become at 
length metamorphosed into a 
single piece, tlie rosette; and 
the centro-dorsal segment by 
degrees increasing in size, the 
first radials come to rest upon 
its enfolded lip. During tlie 
same period, after the forma- 
tion of an anas, the oral and 
ba.sal plate.s disappear. The 
development of the dorsal cirri 
takes place as the pro.xiiind 
joint of the column enlarges 
to form the centro-dorsal „ , 

piece. At the end of five or 26.--Pentacrmoid larral forms of 
six month,?, when about i an natural size and magni- 

inch in diameter, the young 

CoTwatiJa detaches itself from its stalk, and is then able to swim by 
means of its aims. The Pentacrinoid larval form.'of Cmatula {fig, 
26), pretious to his discovery of the ultimate stages of its growth, 
had been termed by Vaughan Thompson Pcntacriniis eurojimes. 

The Crinoidea are classified as follows : — 

Order I. Te.sselat.4.. Calyx completely foimed of calcareous 
plates, oral face without amhulacral furrows. 

Family. Tesselata. Ex. Cyathoerinus, Actinocrinus. 

Order II. AiiTicuii.A.T.\. Oral face of calyx usually membranous 
or sub-membranous, with amhulacral furrows. 

Family 1. Pentacrinidee. Always attached. Ex. Pentaennus, 
Misoerimis. 

Family 2. Oo-maticlidce. Attached only in the young state. E.x. 
Antedon, Phanoyenia, The Cretaceous genus Uarm^tes appears 
to have been unattached. 

The Crinoidea are represented by Olyptocriivus, Miealyptocrinus, 
Marsupiocrimis, Taxocrinus, Ichthyocrinus, Perieehocrinus, Dupres- 
soerinus, Poteriocrinits, JFamocrinus, Dyaikocnmis, Pkodocrintis, 



1. Crotalocrinus lugosns, MILL; i7. Sifurj’an, Dudley, 

2, Poteriocrinus f joint of column) ; Carboniferous, YorksMra. 

8. Encrinus entrocha; L. Muschtikali, Gennany. 

4. Apiocrinua Parkinsoni, Min. ; Bradford Clay. 

5. Pentacrinuabasaltlformls, Mill.; iia*, Lyme, 

6. Marsnpitesomatus, Mill.; Cftofi-, Sussex. 

7. Gomatula Glenoti'emites (upper surface of BodyJ. 

8. Cotnatnla (lower surface) ; Chafi, Susses. 

9. EuReniacrlnus qninquedactylus, ScW.; Wilrteraberg. 

la Boui-guetlcriaua ellipfcicus, Mill. ; Chalk, Kent. 

and ntimerous other genei-a inPalseozoic strata, where their xemaius, 
especially in the Carboniferous series, ai-e often the chief constituents 
of vast masses of compact limestone.^ From their form the insulated 
articnli of the stem have come to he known as aitrochi, screw- 
stmes, on wheel-dimes, and in the north of England, as “StCuth- 

^ On Crinoidai Limestone, see J. Rofe, F,G.S., Geol. Mag,, x. p. 262. 
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Tjert’s beads." Among tbe various forms byvvhieh the Cnnoidea 
TV ere represented during the Mesozoic period, towards the close of 
which they diniinished materully in number, are Encriiius 
(ituschelkalk) , Extracrmus, Pcntacruius (Lias), Co„iatulid(B 
(Rhietic) , Apiocmius, Millericnnus, Eiigeniacnnus, and such 
forms as Saccosoma and Pterocoma, related to Caniatida (Jurassic); 
and Boitrgudicmiiis, Marsupiks, and ( 2) Goniatuhdpe (Chalk) The 
Tertiary genera are but few. They include Buurtjueiiemiits and 
Cm.rmrmus (London Clay), and CoiaaAida (Coralline Crag ). 
tacrmus, PJiizoermm (allied to Ajnocnnus and Boin guclicrinus) and 
the related form-) Pathyu-iiius and Stjocniius, the sessde genus 
ITolopm, Actimmtm, and Comcdula aie living foims. 

Order V. — CysTiDE-i. — The body in the Cystidea is in 
most cases roumletl, and is covered with, 
polygonal plates , it is attached by a stem, 
and may be provided with arms or pinnules 
developed from the upper or oral smface. 

The stem is short, usually similar to that ^ 
of the Crinoidea in construction, hut with- 
out cirri; the joints are rounded, and 
sometimes momliform, and usually become 
broader but thinner towards the base of the 
body. In Afeleocystites (see H. Woodward, 

Geol. Mag. IdTl, p. 71) the calyx is com- 
pressed laterally, and shows sculpturing 
similar to that of tbe plates of the peduncu- 
lated Cirnpedm. The plates of the calyx 
are pentagonal, hexagonal, or imperfectly 
triangulai, and are closely united together j 
they vary in number, and in Splbceronites 
(1 in fig, 28) are very numerous. In Qryp- 
tocrinus the calyx is composed of three rows Cystidea, 
of plates, which may be regarded as basalia, i. sphstomtea aur- 
parabasalia, aud radialia. According to 
Professor E. Forbes (Mem. of the Geolog. 2 Pseudocrmus ii- 
Surveg of Great Britain, 1848, vol. ii- part 
2), the following series of plates may be ley 
generally distinguished : — a hasal series, subovarian, centro- 
lateral, and supra-ovarian series on a plane below, on the 
same plane with, and on a plane above the ovarian pyramid 
respectively, ciVca-oi'u; laii 
plates or ossicles, encir- 
cling that structure, aud 
oral plates, immediately 
surrounding the mouth, 
which vary considerably 
in number (fig. 29). The 
plates are frequently 
ornamented with grooves 
and tubercles. Arms aud 
pinnules are not uni 
versaL Tn Gomarocystites 
pumtahis, Bilhngs, the n — Echimenuinus armatm , 
arms are free; sometimes dissection and piojection of plates 
they are wanting, and the (After Forbes ) 

ninnules are attached to ®“boyanan, 10-14, Centro- 

1, , c laieial, 15-19 supra-ovanan, c, genJtjI 

the upper portion or the pyramid and piates Plates 1, 5, li, and 
calyx. Commonly the is '’^^i semi-rhombs, 
arms resemble ambulacra, and are reflected towards the base 
of the calyx, and closely applied to its surface. Pores on 
the antamb^acral surface may be absent (Grypfocnnus), 
irregularly scattered (Caryocrinm), in pairs {tSphoBromtes), 
or, as in Pseudocrinus (2 in flg 28), JEchinoencrznus, and 
other genera, sht-like, aud arranged to form pectinated 
rhombs,’’ or “ hydrospires,” the two halves of each rhomb 
being on separate plates. 

In Ganjoarinus ornaius there aie thu’ty pectinated rhombs, con- 
sisting each of a number of paiallel intemai flat tubes communicat- 
ing at both ends with pores openmg intenially The ihombs in 
Flmmystites are not tubulai as in Cai yocnmis, hut ai’e made up 
of numerous parallel inward folds of an exceedmgly thin part of 
the test Again in PalceoeysMes temuirachatus the whole suifaee 
bears rhomb, s, which, when uninjured, have a complete though very 
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thin calcareous coveiing, and conmunicate by a small pore at their 
base with the body-cavity. (See Bilhngs, Aiwi, and Mag. of Pat. 
Eist. 1870, p. 259-61.) 

What IS usually regarded as the mouth is situated in the 
centre of the ventral surface of the calyx, ^ opposite the 
point of attachment of the stem, and from it radiate the 
furrows for the aims, when those appendages are present. 
It IS apparently small and circular in Bprhosroivites , in 
Oaryocystites it is transversely elongated and lobed, in 
llemicosmites elevated on a proboscis ; in JEchinoenainus 
usually longitudinal and bordered by peculiar plates. A 
small perforation alongside the mouth, considered to be the 
anus, is generally present. It has sometimes, as m 
E/^h-i-nnpnrvinus (fiv 30) and Aviocvstiies. the form of “ an 



Fig 30. — Echinoencrmus amatus. (Aftei Forbes.) 

a, mouth , b, anal aperture , and c, ovarian pyianud of the same, enlarged. 

arched or crescentic groove terminating apparently at each 
end with a pore, and having united with it, or placed a little 
below it, an orifice in the middle line of a suture, as if in 
the junction of two oral plates ” (Forbes). Almost invari- 
ably, on the oral portion of the body, interradially placed, 
is a round or oval aperture covered by a pyramid of 5 or 6 
triangular valves. This in the opinion of most authorities 
IS probably the ovanal orifice ; but according to Mr Billings 
it os an oro-anal aperture, the central opening or mouth 
above mentioned being an “ ambulacral orifice.” Cystidea 
first occur in strata of Cambrian age. They especially 
characteiize the Lower and Upper Silurian senes of rocks, 
and apparently died out in the Carboniferous epoch. 

Order VL — ^Edeioastbbida — U nder this head are 
grouped such forms as Ednoaster, Agelacnnites, and 
Eemicystites. The shape is that of a rounded star-fish or 
flattened echinus with a concave base. There is an 
ovarian jiyiamid, but stem and arms are wanting, and the 
ambulacra communicate by perforations with the calycine 
cavity. The Edrioastenda are exclusively Palaeozoic. 
Their nearest living ally is the Australian species Eypmio'me 
Sarsh, Lov, which approaches Agelacnnites in form 

Order VII — Blastoidea. — In this group of fossil 
Echinoderms the bud-shaped or prismatic, armless, and 
closely plated calyx is supported on a short, 
jointed stem. Of the three basal plates in 
Pentreymtes two are double , succeeding the 
basals is a row of five pieces, and into the deep 
clefts of the upper portion of these fit the 
lower ends or apices of the ambulacra ; a Feutre- 

third senes of five small, deltoid, inter- florealis. 
radial plates occupy the spaces between the oral portions 
of the ambulacra. The ambulacra, or “ pseudambulacral 
areas,” present a superior surface formed by a double series 
of ossicles running from a median line to the bolder, where 
they support pinnules; beneath the ossicles is usually a 
lanceolate plate formed in many if not all species of Pentre- 
mvtes of two contiguous plates, and edged by a simple row 
of transverse pieces, which are pierced with marginal 
pores. 

Each row of pores opens below into one or more flat 
canals, or, according to the definition of Bilhhgs (Annr. 
and Mag. of Eat. Hist., vol. v. 4fch ser. p 263), into a 
hydrospire ” consisting of an elongated internal sac, one 
side of which is attached to the inside of the shell £or 
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test], while the side opposite, or towards the central axis of 
the visceral cavity, is more or less deeply folded longi- 
tudinally” (see fig. 32). These internal canals, as sug- 
gested by Ptofe, may possibly represent the tubes under 
the dome of the Crinoidea. In Oodoiiasttzv the ambulacra 
are confined to the upper portion only 
of the calyx. Pores and attached 
tubes are wanting, but there are 
striated structures between the arms, 
similar in appearance and probably 
also in function to the pectinated 
rhombs of the Cystidea, their ridges, 
as first shown by Rofe {Geol. Mag., 

1865, iL p. 251), being the tops of a 
series of folds of a thin test or mem- 
brane, which were perhaps “ respira- 
tory sacs, lined with cilia, and constructed of a porous test, 
through which air from the water could pass by diffusion.” 
Tiie expanded ends of the neighbouring tubes of each two 
ambulacra form at the summit of the test four double and 


Fig, 3*2. — Transverse sec- 
tion of anibulacmni of 
Peniremiies Godoui, 
x3. (After BiUings.) 

I, lancet plate ; g, ambulacral 
grove ; p, p, pores leading 
into the canals, c, c. 


two single apertures commonly termed “ ovarian orifices ; ” 
between the two latter there is usually a third, apparently 
anal, opening. In Eleutkerocrinus there are three paired, 
and two single pores only. The Blastoidea, which are 
(?) represented by Fentremites in Upper Silurian strata, 
attained their principal development during the Carboni- 
ferous epoch, at the close of which they seem to have 
become extinct, 


Order F/7/.— -Holothurtdea. — The Holothuridea, Sea- 
slugs, Trepangs, or Sea-cucumbers (figs. 33 and 34) have a 



Fig. 34. — ^Holotliuria tubdosa, 
long, cylindroid, sometimes flattened body, which is -without 
shell, and is brown to purplish-red in colour. The peri- 
some, which is un ciliated, is composed of three layers, — 
a structureless epidermis, a cellular dermis, and an internal 
elastic layer. The two interior layers contain calcareous 



’ Fig. 35. — Spicules of Holotburidea. (After 

Seiuper.) 

a and b, anchor and anchor-plate of Synapta indi- 
visa, Semper ; c, spicule of Cldradota rUjida, 
per; rf, wheel-spicule of Ckirodola vitiensis, 
Griiffe; c, spicule of Thyone, chilrnsis. Semper; 
f, g, h, iinchor.s and ar.dior-pTate of Hynapta Go- 
deffroyi. Semper ; spicule of Jihopalodina lageni- 
Gray. 


spiculse, which vary much according to the species, and 
may take the shape of perforated disks, wheels, anchors, 
and hooks (fig, 35). Rarely the dorsal integument may 
develop an armature of overlapping plates (Fsolus), which 
may bear spines {Eckinoatcumis). U nderlying the perisome 
is a layer of circular 
muscular fibres, some 
of which pass into the 
mesenteries; a second 
internal set of five 
simple orpaired bands 
of longitudinal mus- 
cular fibres are at- 
tached at one end to 
the radial pieces of the 
calcareous oral ring, 
and supply branches ^ 
to the oral tentacles, c 
and at the other are 
inserted into the 
sphincter of the anus. 

It is by means of the 
longitudinal muscles that the Holothurid, when irritated, 
effects the discharge of its viscera at the hinder extre- 
mity of its body. In the midst of a circle of tentacles, 
five or multiples of five in number, is the mouth, which is 
without dental apparatus. The tentacles vary considerably 
in shape, and may be cylindrical, shield-shaped, pinnate, or 
ramified. • They serve as organs of touch, of nutrition, and 
occasionally also of locomotion. The alimentary canal is 
simple, and usually longer than the body, so as to he two 
or three times folded on itself; it is attached to the 
interior surface of the body by mesenteries, and may termi- 
nate in a cloaca. Its walls are composed of an external 
layer of circular, and an internal layer of longitudinal 
muscular fibres, and an innermost cellular lining. In com- ' 
mon with the peritoneal surface of the body, it is ciliated. 
Two, or more rarely four or five, branched processes of the 
cloaca, the respiratoi'y trees or uute^'-l'ungs, are ordinarily 
present, and are connected to the body-wall by a mesentery 
or by threads (fig. 36). They appear to be excretory in 
function, water being continually 
passed into and out of them through 
the contractile cloaca. Their ulti- 
mate ramifications terminate in 
minute openings, by means of 
which they appear to have com- 
munication with the peritoneal 
cavity. In Eckinocfueumis the re- ^ 
spiratory trees are only single- 
branched. In Eympta, in whicli 
they do not occur, there are funnel- 
shaped ciliated bodies attached to 
the mesentery of the alimentary 
canal The respiratory tree occu- 
pying the ventral left interradial 
space has been observed in many 
cases to be surrounded by a plexus Fig. 36. — Diagrammatic 
of the pseudhasmal system of vessels, section of a Hoiothurid. 
What are termed Cuvierian organs 
are appendages or the cloaca, wnicn, tary canal ; d, i, rcs^iatory 
according to temper {Beisen ini 
Arckipd der FhiLi'ppinen, i pp. 139, longittidiiiai muscje. 

1 40), ar6 muscular, and can be used as a means of de- 
fence, being capable of protrusion externally. The main 
trunlm of riie pseudhmmal system, which is often exceed- 
ingly complex, are two vessels, one on the dorsal, the 
other on the ventral face of the intestine, which are con- 
nected with each other by capillary reticulations. The 
calcareous ring surrounding llie gullei^ already referred to, 
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consists usually of five interradial, and five notched or per- 
forated radial plates united by muscles — the homologues of 
the aurieulae of the Echinidea. A circlet of plates, m certain 
species, surrounds the anus. The fluid filling the \arious 
canals of the ambulacral system contains nucleated cells. 
The ambulacral circular veissl lies behind the calcareous 
nag j it gives off from one to five or more Polian vesicles, 
also one or more madreporic canals. Calcareous spiculie 
are contained in the ivall of the madreporic canal, and often 
it is terminated at the free end by a cribriform plate similar 
to a madreporite. By means of the madreponc canal the 
ambulacral vessels communicate with the peritoneal cavity. 
From the ambulacral ring there proceed five, sometimes more 
tentacular canals, which supply ciecal branches to the ten- 
tacles, and usually, als >, five ambulacral canals, which give 
rise to as many rows of pedicels situated iu most cases 
radially, and forming a dorsal bivium and ventral trivinm. 
Sometimes, as in Psolus, the pedicels are irregularly dis- 
persed over the whole psrisonxe, or they may be met with 
ouly on the lower surface of the body, where they subserve 
locomotion. In 2folpa hi and its allies there are ambula- 
cral canals, but no pedicels ; in the Syiiaptidm the canals 
are wanting. The sexual organs are one or two groups of 
branched tubuli, whiuh open either on the dorsal surface or 
between the two dorsal tentacles. Except in the Symjitidce, 
and apparently aho the LiodsrimUdtE, the sexes are dis- 
tinct. The nervous system consists of a circular cord, 
lying above the ambulacral ring, and giving off five 
appirently hollow branches, wlucb, pass through holes or 
notches in the radial plates of the calcareous ring, to pro- 
ceed down the centre of the longitudinal muscular bands of 
the body. 

Development is direct in Holothuria tremiUa and Fentada doh- 
ohm, and a species of Hi/nrtjpta is viviparous. The majority of the 
Holothuridea undergo metamoiphoses, during which, however, 
no portion of the eehinopsedium is discarded. By invagination of 
the morula an intestinal cavity is produced, into which an eeto- 
dennio invagination opens, forming the upper portion of the 
alimentary canal. The cilia that at first clothe the hody commonly 
become limited to a doubly bent band, the larva developing into an 
auriciilanct, which has sac-like processes, and occasionally spicules, 
but nev'er a skeleton Growing less transparent, the auricularia 
loses its lateral processes, the month disappears, and the larva 
reaches the “pupa-stage,” in winch the body is surrounded by five 
ciliated hoops A new mouth with tentacles is now developed, the 
ciliated bands are lost, and the animal attains the same shape as 
the adult. The peritoneal cavity and the ambulacral system both 
originate in a csecal process of the archenteron or primitive endo- 
dnmal sac, which, sepaiating fiom the latter, forms what has 
been termed the mso-psntoneal vehicle This gives olf a process 
which opens on the dorsal surface, and which eventually furnishes 
the madreporic canal A portion of the vesicle remains in con- 
nection with this process, and is transformed into the ambulacral 
vessels , the other portion becomes two sausage-shaped vesicles at 
the sides of the alimentary canal, above and below which they 
grow together, and foim a continuous space, the future peritoneal 
cavity. The inner and. outer wall of the chamber thus resulting 
become attached respectively to the parietes of the body and to the 
alimentary canal, and mainly contribute to the production of their 
peiitoneal and muscular l.i}’-ers. 

The Holothuridea aie creeping in habit , some, however, of the 
Synaptidce are able to swim The apodal forms move themselves by 
contractions of the body, and by means of their tentacles The 
Holothuridea derive their nounshment from the sand which they 
swallow, and from Diatoiuace®, Forammifera, and other minute 
marine organisms Among the inteinal parasites of the Holo- 
thundea are small fishes of the genus Fiei asfer, embryos of the 
gasteropod JEntocoiiFhri, mirabihs, and Copepod crustaceans (Pin- 
notheres). Certain species of Holoihibna, are much esteemed in China 
as food, and constitute an important article of commerce with that 
country. 

The Holothuridea may be grouped as follows . — 

L APHEUMOHA. Eespiiatory tiees and Cuvieiian organs 
absent , mouth and anus at opposite ends of the body ; ambulacial 
canals five , hermaphiodite 

(1 ) Synaptidce Pedicels absent Ex, Sipiapta, Chirodota. 

(2 ) OncMolalndm Pedicels present Ex Echinosoim 

n TETRAPHEDMONA Eespiratoiy trees four, body flask- 
like j mouth and anus at the same end of it, the former surrounded 


[ by ten tentacles and ten calcareous plates, the latter by as many 
' papillffi and plates ; five ambulacra diveige fiom the anal, and five 
liom the oial region of the body, pedicels in two ions E.x 
Uhopalodina lageiuforniis only = the class Diplostomidea of Semper 

III DIPKEUhlONA Piespiratory trees two, CuYienan organs 
present , mouth and anus polai , pedieels single-ianked. 

(1 ) LiodernmtvicE Pedicels absent , tentacles shield-like, cylin- 
drical, or blanched Ex Lioioaai, Haplodadyla, MoIiKidia . 

(3) Dmdiochiiotce Tentacles blanched Ex TTiycne, Phyllo- 
phorus, Ochmis, pj>olus 

(3) Aspidochirotcc Tentacles shield -like. Ex. Aspidochir, 
Sticliopiis, Sporadqnis, Holothuria. 

MrC Moore, F.G S {Etp Put Assoc., 1872, p. 117), has de- 
scribed vvheel-like spicul® of four species of Clniodota, one fiom the 
Inferioi Oolite, one fiom the Uppei Lias, and two from the Middle 
Lias. “They are formed of a number of minute wheel -sjiokes, 
varying from 5 to 13, which staid from a cential axis, and are sur- 
i rounded on the outside by a wheel-tire, on the inner edge of soUiO 
1 species are a senes of very mmnte teeth, extending ovei the cential 
' cavity.” MrE Etheiidge, jun {paXht Memoirs of the. Gcol Smieij 
of Scotland, Explanahaii of Sheet 23, 1873), has called attention to 
the discovery by Mr J. Bennie, snrv'ey-collector, of similar organ- 
isms in the Lowei Carbonifeions Limestone group of E, Kilbnde, 
and in shales of the Upper Limestone group of 'VVilliamwocd, neai 
Glasgow. 
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ECHO, iu Greek mythology, one of the Oreades or 
mountam nymphs. The word denotes mere sound; and 
the stories told of her are so transparent that they can 
scarcely be said to belong to the class of fully-developed 
myths. As Selene to the Greek was clearly the moon, so 
Echo was the being who could not speak until she was 
spoken to, and then could only repeat the last words of the 
speaker This penalty is said to have been inflicted upon 
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her by Hera, whom the nymph by her chatter had prevented 
from discovering the sports of Zeus among her sister 
Oreades. Another tale relates that Echo fell in love 
with Harcissus, who was deaf to her entreaties, and 
that in her grief she wasted away until nothing remained 
but her bones and her voice. The name Narcissus, again, 
denotes one who is oppressed by lethargy, and thus the 
story becomes a counterpart to that of Selene and 
Endymion Another legend speaks of her as being loved 
by Pan, the Latin Favouius, the soft and purifying breeze, 
and represents her lover as seeking in vain to see her form, 
although everywhere he hears her voice. — Ovid, Mei. iii. 
356 et seq. ] Paus. ir. 31, 6. 

For Echo, in physics, see Acoustics, vol. i. p. 107. 

EOIJA, a city of Spain, in the province of Seville, 53 
miles E.N.E. of the city of that name, on the left bank of 
the J enil, Xenil, or Genii, the ancient Singulis, a tributary 
of the Guadalquivir. The river, thus far navigable, is there 
crossed by a fine old bridge; and the antiquity of the town 
betrays itself both by the irregularity of its arrangement, and 
by its walls and gateways, and its numerous inscriptions and 
other relics. Among its public buildiags it numbers six 
parish churches, seven nunneries, thirteen secularized 
convents, two hospitals, a theatre, a fonndhng asylum, and 
barracks. The principal square is surrounded with, pillared 
porticoes, and has a fountain in the centre ; and along the 
river bank there runs a fine promenade, planted with poplar 
trees and adorned with statues. From an early period the 
shoemakers of Ecija have been in high repute throughout 
Spain; and woollen cloth, flannel, linen, and silks are 
manufactured in the town. The vicinity is fertile in com 
and wine, and cotton is also cultivated to some extent. 
The heat is so great that the spot has acquired the 
sobriquet of El Sarten, or the Fr 3 nng-pau of Andalusia. 
Ecija, called Estija by the Arabs, is the ancient Astigis, 
which was raised to the rank of a Eoman colony with the 
title of Augusta Firma, and, according to Pliny and 
Pomponius Mela, was the rival of Cordova and Seville. If 
local tradition may be believed, it was visited by the apostle 
Paul, who converted Ms hostess Santa Xantippa; and, 
according to one version of his life, it was the see of the 
famous Crispin. Among its modern celebrities the most 
remarkable is Luis Vdez de Guerara, the dramatist. 
Population 27,216. 

EOBl, JoHAHK Maieb voir (1486-1543), the most in- 
defatigable and important opponent of Martin Luther, was 
bom 13th November 1486, at Eck in Swabia. His father 
was a peasant, who becoming bailift of the village, added 
Eck to the family name Maier. The son entered in his 
eleventh year the university of Heidelberg, from which he 
went to Tubingen, where he took his master of arts degree 
in his fourteenth year, and afterwards studied theology. 
He then went to Cologne, and afterwards to Freihurg, 
where, besides studying jurisprudence and mathematics, he 
taught philosophy. In 1506 he published a work on logic. 
From this time he appears to have devoted his attention 
chiefly to theology ; and his skill and versatility in scho- 
lastic disputations having attracted considerable notice, the 
duke of Bavaria, in 1510, presented him to the chair of 
theology in the university of Ingolstadt, In 1516 he 
took part in a public disputation at Bologna, and in 
1616 in one at Yienna, on both occasions gaining great 
admiration. In 1618 he circulated privately his Ohelisa 
against Luther’s thesis on the mass. Luther intrusted his 
defence to Carlstadt, who, besides answering the insinua- 
tions of Eck in 400 distinct theses, declared his readiness 
to meet him in a public disputation. Hie challenge was 
accepted, and the disputation took place at Leipsic in the 
following year. It lasted for three weeks, and Luther as 
well as Carlstadt opposed himself to Eck The general 
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impression was that victory rested with Eck ; but apparently 
success only embittered his animosity against his opponents, 
for from that time his whole efforts were devoted to 
Luther’s overthrow. He induced the universities of Cologne 
and Louvain to condemn the Eeformer’s writings, and in 
1520 went to Eome to obtain strict regulations against 
what he called the “ Lutherans.” He returned with the 
celebrated papal bull agamst Luther’s writings, and with 
the commission to publish it, but at Leipsic met with so 
had a reception from the inhabitants, that he was com- 
pelled to take refuge in the Pauhne convent. Eck took a 
leading part in the Augsburg diet of 1530, and in tbe con- 
ferences at Worms in 1540 and at Eatisbon in 1541. He 
died in 1543. He is said to have been a bad linguist, and 
uot an able theologian, but to have possessed great readiness 
and fluency, a retentive memory, and remarkable dexterity 
in sophistical argumentation. Among his numerous writ- 
ings is a translation of the Bible, which was written to 
supersede that of Luther, but met with no success. 

ECKEEMANN, John Peter (1792-1854), friend of 
Goethe, and editor of his works, was born at Winsen in 
Hanover, in 1792. After serving as a volunteer in the 
War of Liberation (1813-1814), he obtained an appoint- 
ment in tbe war of&ce at Hanover. At the age of twenty- 
five he became a student at tbe gymnasium of Hanover, 
and afterwards at the university of Gottingen, returning to 
Hanover in 1822. His acquaintance with Goethe began 
in the following year, when he sent to him the manuscript of 
his Beitrage mr Poesie. Soon afterwards he went to Weimar, 
and was appointed private secretary to the poet. For 
several years he was also engaged as tutor to the sou of the 
grand duke. In 1830 he travelled in Italy with Goethe’s 
son. In 1838 he was named councillor of the grand duchy, 
and appointed librarian to the grand duchess. Eckennann 
is chiefly remembered for the important contributions to 
our knowledge of the great poet contained in his GespracTie 
mit Goethe^ the first and second parts of which appeared in 
1836, and the third in 1848. This work was first trans- 
lated into English by Margaret Fuller, and published at 
Boston, TJ.S., in 1839. Another English translation, by 
John Oxenford, appeared in London in 1850. It has 
been translated into almost all the European languages, 
not excepting Turkish. To Eckermann Goethe intrusted 
the publication of his posthumous works (1832-1833). He 
was also joint-editor with Eiemer of the complete edition 
of Goethe’s works in 40 vols. (1839-1840). Eckermann 
died at Weimar, December 3, 1854. 

ECKEESBEEG, Caul Yilhelm (1783-1853), Danish 
painter, was bom in South Jutland in 1783. He became 
successively the pupil of Abildgaard and of David From 
1810 to 1813 he lived at Paris under the direction of the 
latter, and then proceeded, as an independent artist, to 
Eome, where he worked unlul 1816 in close fellowship with 
Thorwaldsen. His pamtings from this period— The 
Spartan Boy, Bacchus and Ariadne, and Hlysses — testify 
to the influence of the great sculptor over the art of 
Eckersherg, Eetuim’ng to Copenhagen, he found himself 
easily able to take the first place among the Danish 
painters of his time, and his portraits especially were in 
extreme popularity. It is claimed for Eckersberg by the 
native critics that “ he created a Danish colour,” that m to 
say, he was the first painter who threw off conventional tones 
and the pseudo-classical landscape, in exc hang e for the dear 
atmosphere and natural outlines of Danish sceue^. But 
Denmark has no heroic landscape, and Eckersberg in losing 
the golden, common-places scarcely succeeds in being delight- 
fnl, TTir landscapes, however, are pure and trae, while 
in his figure-pieces he is almost invariably conventional and 
old-fashioned. He became the president of the Danish 
Academy of Fine Arts in Charlottenberg, and died in 1853. 

YLL — 8r 
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ECKHA.E-T, JoHANJTES, or, according to tlie general 
designation, >Ieister Eckhart, the first of the great specula- 
tive mystics, flourished during the latter part of the 13th 
century and the early part of the 14th. Extremely little 
is known of his life , the date and place of his birth are 
eq^ually uncertain. A-ccording to some accounts, he was a 
native of Strashurg, a town with viliich he was afterwards 
closely connected ^ according to others, he was bom m 
Saxony. Trithemms, one of the beat authorities, speaks of 
him merely as “ Teutonicus." 1260 has frequently been 
given as the date of his birth , it was in all probability some 
years earlier, for we know that be was advanced in age at 
the time of his death, about 1327. He appears to have 
entered the Dominican order, and to have acted fur some 
time as professor at one of the colleges in Paris. His 
reputation for learning was very high, and in 1302 he was 
summoned to Kome by Boniface VIII., to assist in the 
controversy then being carried on with Philip of France 
From Boniface he received the degree of doctor. In 1304 
he became provmcial of his order for Saxony, and in 1307 
was vicar-general for Bohemia. In both provinces he was 
distinguished forks practical reforms and for his power in 
preaching. In what manner he ceased to hold his high 
office we do not know ; indeed, several years of his life 
abont this time are a complete blank. Towards 1325 we 
hear of him as preaching with great effect at Cologne, 
where he gathered round him a numerous band of followers 
Before this time, and in all probability at Strashurg, 
where he appears to h ave been for some years, he had 
come in contact with the Beghasds (q. v ) and Brethren of 
the Free Spint, whose fundamental notions he may indeed 
he said to have systematized and expounded in the highest 
form to which they could attain. In 1327 the opponents 
of the Beghards laid hold of certain propositions contained 
in Eckhart’s works, and he was summoned before the 
Inquisition at Cologne. The history of this accusation is 
by no means clear. Eckhart appears, however, to have 
made a conditional recantation — ^that is, he professed to 
disavow whatever in his writings could be shown to be 
erroneous. Further appeal, perhaps at his own request, 
was made to the Pope, and in 1329 a bill was published 
condemning certain propositions extracted from Eckhart’s 
works. Bat before its publication Eckhart was dead. The 
exact date of his death is unknown. Of his writings, 
several of which are enumerated by Trithemius, there 
remain only the Sermons and a few tractates. Till recently 
the majority of these were attributed to Tauler, and it 
is only from Pfeiffer’s careful edition {Deutsche Mystiher 
d. XIT, JahrhuTiderts^ voL ii., 1857) that one has been able 
to gatlier a true idea of Eckhart’s activity. From his works 
it is evident that he was deeply learned in all the philo- 
sophy of the time He was a thorough Aristotelian, but 
by preference appears to have been drawn towards the 
mystical writings of the neo-Platonists and. the pseudo- 
Dionysms. His style is unsystematic, brief, and abounding 
in symbolical expression. His manner of thinking is clear, 
calm, and logical, and he has certainly given the most 
complete exposition of what may be called Christian 
pantheism, 

Eckhart has been called the first of the speculative 
mystics, but such a designation requires some qu^iflcation 
Within the Christian church from the time of Erigena 
there had been a constant stream of what must be called 
mysticism, originating for the most part from the writings 
of the neo-Platonists and of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
This tendency may he noted in Bonaventura, in Albert 
(under whom Eckhart is said to have studied^ and m 
Aquinas ; it is more prominent in Hugo and Eichard of St 
"Victor, though with them it took a practical rather than a 
speculative direction. But in all these writers, with the 


partial exception of Erigena, who occupies a quite peculiar 
position, the mystical element wa.s in strict subordination 
to the church doctrines, which might be speculatively 
symhdized, but were nut thereby explained or rationalized. 
In Eckhait’s writings and preaching, on the other hand, 
the element of mystical speculation for the first time comes 
to the front as all-important. By its means the church 
doctrines are made intelligible to the many, and from it 
the church dogmas receive their true significance. It was 
but natural that he should gradually diverge more and 
more widely from the traditional doctrine, so that at 
length the relation between his teaching and that of the 
church appeared to be one of opposition rather than of 
reconciliation Eckhart is thus in truth the first who 
attempted with perfect freedom and logical consistency to 
give a speculative basis to religious doctrines. 

It 13 not possible to expound in detail how Eckhart 
endeavours to explain the main principles of the Christian 
faith, but it is necessary to note the two most important 
points in his as in all mystical theories These are first, 
his doctrme of the divine nature, and second, his explanation 
of the relation between God and human thought. The two 
are logically connected, and a complete exposition of his 
theory might start fiom either his theology or his 
psychology Lasson, the author of a most valuable 
monograph on Eckhart, adopts the latter course, but for 
many reasons the other appears the most systematic. 

Tie fundamental thought from wluch Eckhait’s theology starts 
IS that of the Absolute or Abstract Unity as the only real existence. 
Apart from God no thing has real being But this Absolute is, for 
Eckhait, the Dens ahiconihtus, the tiyuaxTras of the neo-Platonic 

theology With Dionysius the Aieopagite, Eckhart describes this 
divine essence, the Godhead, asabsolutelywithoiitpiedicates , alldeteri 
nunabons are limitations winch destioy its inlinite being. The 
Godhead is incomprehensible, inexpressible It is in truth iiotlung 

yet as the most real of beings it must he conceived as absolutely 
potential, as containing in itself the origin and final end of all 
things This Godhead is not God as known to us From the 
Godhead the tiiiiue God proceeds or is evolved At this point, at 
ke bdusibOE betiveen the divine absolute and the personal deity, 
Eckhart is face to face with the crucial diiaeulty of all speculative 
mysbcism, and it is of interest to compaie his method of solution 
with that adopted by later thinkers of hke tendencies, e g , Boehme 
and Baader In the Godhead, as in everything, accoiding to 
Eckhart, there must be distinguished matter and foim, or, as they are 
heie called, essence and nature The matter oi essence is the 
potentiality, what the thing is m itself , the foim or nature is that 
which it becomes as an object foi others. The Godhead reveals 
itself m the personal God, the Father Foi the Godhead is a 
spiritual substance, and as such can only become real by conscious- 
ness, by reflection on self, by self-expression That winch leflects 
and expiesses is the Father The Son is the Word, or expression 
through and in which the Father becomes self-conscious. As there is 
here no distmctiou of time or space, Father and Son are in veiy 
truth one The Father eternally begets the. Son, and the return of 
the Son into the Father m love and mutual will is the Spirit The 
Father is not before the Son , only through the begetting of the 
Son, only through arriving at self-consciousness, does He become the 
Father. 

The genesis of the Son from the Father involves also, according 
to Eckhart, the production of the woild of things For God is 
reason, and in reason is contained the ideal woild, the world of 
creatures, not in time and space, which becomes materialized In 
the Son are all things made, but only, Eckhart is careful to point 
out, in ideal foim He holds strongly to the so-called Platonic 
new that, over and above sensible thmgs, there exists a realm of 
ideal forms or exemplars, to be apprehended by pure thought, 
through thought fieed from the limitations of space and time How 
this ideal world is related to the world of real things he does not 
show, nor does he explain the apparent independence of the material 
universe When, theiefoie, Eckhart speaks of the world as neces- 
sary to the divine existence, of God as loving Himself in created 
things, and of all things being God, he must be understood to 
speak of this ideal woild, not of thmgs as known to us 

As all things have arisen fiom God, so all things desire to return 
mto the unity of the divine being Kepose m God is the final end 
of all thmgs In man, the noblest of created thmgs, this retuin 
is bi ought about In man, specially, there is the faculty of supra- 
rational cognition, the power of reaching to the absolute, the 
ground both of God and of the universe This peculiar powei, called 
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by Eckbart tbe spark {Funhleui, ScciitFIa), is iq truth God working 
in man In cognition of God, God and man are one ; there is no 
liistinction of knower and known, and hence, as opposed to empirical 
knowledge, it may be called faith In sack faith, there is involved 
not only leason, but will, for the dmne illumination becomes 
operative or takes real effect through the will. 

To attain to full union with God is the final end of activity, and 
the means, it is clear, must he the resignation of all individuality 
Absolute quietism appears to be the only method whereby the huth 
of the Son m the soul may be hi ought about When' this state 
has been reached, then the human aoul is one with God , its will 
is God's , no evil can be wrought by it , it cannot sin The 
piactical consequences which would flow from such a dnetnne, and 
wluch did appear among the Bretlnen of the Free Spirit, weie 
evaded, rather than oveieome, hy Eckhart. For, according to his 
teaching, all the above apphes only to the “spark” in the soul, 
the othei faculties may be reasonably and legitimately employed 
about other and temporal matters. By this loop-hole, also, he 
escapes the doctrine that works are entirely mcfhcacions He is 
careful to hold the balance between inwaid feelmg and outwaid 
action, and on this point his teaching is imjjortant in relation to 
the later Reformation thinkers 

On the specifically theological doctrines of Eckhart, such as 
Grace, Incarnation, the Fall, Eedempbon and Sm, it is not possible 
to enter in brief compass. A most adequate account of them will 
be found in Lasson’s monograph above referred to 
The most important of the many wo. ks upon Eckhart are— Pfeiffer, Deuttehe 
MijsMer, vol n ; Martensen, Meizter Eckhai i, 1842 , Bach, Metsier Eckhart der 
Vaier der JDeuischen Sjpeculatton, 1864; Lassun, Meisler Eckhart der Mysttler, 
188S; UUxnann, Exformatoren tor der Reformation, 1842, Preger, Qezchichte d 
EevUchen Mystik, i , 1874. 

ECKHEL, Joseph Hilamus (ITST-ITOS), one of 
the most distingaished nnmismatists, was born at Enzersfeld 
in Lower Austria, Januaiy 13, 1737 His father was 
farm-steward to Count Zinzendorf, and he received his early 
education at the Jesuit’s College, Yieuua. Here at the 
age of fourteen he was admitted into the order, still pursu’ 
ing his studies with earnestness, and especially devoting 
himself to antiquities and numismatics. After being engaged 
as professor of poetry and rhetoric, first at Steyer and 
afterwards at Vienna, he was appointed in 1772 keeper of 
the cabinet of coins at the Jesuit’s College, and in the same 
year he went to Italy for the puipose of personal inspection 
and study of antiquities and coins. At Florence he was 
employed to arrange the collection of the grand duke of 
Tuscany ; and the first fruits of his study of this and other 
collections appeared in his Nuvii Veleres Anecdotiy published 
in 1775. On the dissolution of the order of Jesuits m 
1773, Eckhel was appointed by the empress Maria Theresa 
professor of antiquities and numismatics at the university 
of Vienna, and this post he held for twenty-four years. 
He was in the following year made keeper of the imperial 
cabinet of coins, and in 1779 appeared his Catalogue 
Yhidobomnsis NumoruTn Yeterum. Eckhel’s great work is 
the JDoctrina N'umorum Yeterum, in 8 vols., the fi.rst of 
which was published in 1793, and the last in 1798 The 
author’s rich learning, comprehensive grasp of his subject, 
admirable order and precision of statement in this master- 
piece drew from Heyne enthusiastic praise, and the acknow- 
ledgment that Eckhel, as the Coryphseus of numismatists, 
had, out of the mass of previously loose and confused facts, 
constituted a true science. A volume of Addenda, prepared 
hy Steinbuchel from Eckhel’s papers after his death, was 
published in 1826. Among the other works of this great 
scholar are — Ohxnx de JPierres gravtes du Cabinet Imperial 
des Antiques (1 788), a useful school-book on coins entitled 
Kitrzgefasste Anfangsgrunde zur alien JYumimMik (1787), 
of which a French version enlarged by Jacob appeared in 
1825, &c Eckhel died at Vienna, May 16, 1798. 

ECLECTIC (from e/cXeyo), I select), a term of which the 
most important application is in philosophy, denotes a 
thinker whose views are borrowed partly from one, partly 
from another, of his predecessors. It perhaps requires to 
be noted that, where the characteristic doctrines of a 
philosophy are not thus merely adopted, but are the modifi.ed 
products of a blending of the systems from which it tak® 
Its rise, the philosophy is not properly eclectic. 
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The Mstory both of ancient and of modern eclecticism 
shows that eclecticism naturally eprings up when, while 
literary culture makes the doctrines ot the chief philo- 
sophies familiar and preserves an interest in philosophy, the 
first pursuit of tbinkeis is not purely speculative truth. 

In the 2d century B.c,, a lemaikable tendency toward 
eclecticism began to manifest it.self. The longing to arrive 
at the one exjilanation of all things which had inspired the 
older philosophers became less earnest \ the belief, indeed, 
that any such explanation was attainable began to fail, 
and thus men, not feeling the need of one complete logical 
system, came to adopt from all systems the doctrines which 
best pleased them. In Pametms we find one of the earliest 
examples of the modification of Stoicism hy the eclectic 
spirit j and about the same time the same spirit displayed 
itself among the Penpatetics, 

The philosophy that took root in Home, where philo- 
sophy never became other than a secondary pursuit, 
was naturally for the most part eclectic ; of this 
Cicero is the most striking illustration, — his philosophical 
works consisting of a mixture, with httle or no blending, 
of doctrines borrowed from Stoicism, Peripateticism, and 
the scepticism of the Middle Academy. And, nob to 
mention numerous names of minor importance, eclecticism 
had another representative at Rome in the school of Sextiua 
and Sotion, who were half Stoic, half Pythagorean. 

In the last stage of Greek philosophy the eclectic spirit 
produced remarkable results outside the philosophies of 
those properly called eclectics. Thinkers chose their 
doctrines from many sources — from the venerated teaching 
of Aristotle and Plato, from that of the Pythagoreans and 
of the Stoics, from the old Greek mythology, and from the 
Jewish and other Oriental systems Yet, it must be 
observed that neo-Platonism, Gnosticism, and the other 
systems wluch are grouped under the name Alexandrian, 
were not truly eclectic, consisting, as they did, not of a 
mere syncretism of Greek and Oriental thought, but of a 
mutual modification of the two. It is true that several of 
the neo-Platomsts professed to accept all the teaching both 
of Plato and of Aristotle, but, in fact, they arbitrarily 
interpreted Aristotle so as to make him agree with Plato, 
and Plato so as to make his teachings coubistent with the 
Oriental doctrines which they had adopted, in the same 
manner as the schoolmen attempted to reconcile Aristotle 
with the doctrines of the church. Among the early 
Christians, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Sinesins 
were eclectics in philosophy. 

The eclectics of modem philosophy are too numerous to 
name. Of Italian philosophers the eclectics form a large 
proportion. Among the German we may mention (though 
details cannot here be given) Wolf and his followers, as 
well as Mendelssohn, Eberhard, Platuer, and to some extent 
Schelling, whom, however, it would be incorrect to describe 
as merely an eclectic. In the first place he cannot be 
denied the praise of originality ; and, in the second place, 
it is not so much that his views of any time were borrowed 
from a number of philosophers, as that his thinking was 
mfl.uenced first by one philosopher then by another. 

But, during the present century, the term eclecfeie has 
come to he specially applied to a number of French philO' 
sophers who differ considerably from, one anotib-er. Of 
these the earhest were Royer-CoHard, who was mainly a 
follower of Reid, and Maine de Biran ; but the name is 
still more appropriately given to the school of which the 
most distinguished members are Victor Cousin, Theodore 
Jouffroy, Bamircn, St Hilaire, R4musat, Gamier, and 
Ravaisaon. Cousin, whose views varied considerably at 
different periods of his life, not only adopted freely what 
pleased him in the doctrines of Laromigni^re, Royer-Collard, 
and Maine de Biran, of Kant, Schelling, and Hegel, and of 
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the ancient philosophies, but expressly maintained that the 
eclectic is the only method now open to the philosopher, 
whose function thus resolves itself into critical selection and 
nothing more. “ Each system/’ he asserted, ‘‘ is not false, 
but incomplete, and in reumting all incomplete systems, 
we should have a complete philosophy, adeq^uate to the 
totality of consciousness,” Bat this assumes that every 
philosophical truth is contained somewhere in the various 
philosophies ; and if, as it would be surely rash to deny, 
there still remains philosophical truth undiscovered, but dis- 
coverable by human iateUigence, it is evident that eclecti- 
cism is not yet the only philosophy, Eor a discussion of 
the question how far the above dicta of Cousin represent 
his own method of philosophizing we must refer the reader 
to the article CouaiN. Eclecticism gained great popularity, 
and, pertly owing to Cousin’s position as minister of public 
instruction, became the authorized system in the chief seats 
of learning in France, where it has given a most remark- 
able impulse to the study of the history of philosophy 

ECLIPSE. See AsTRONOiiY. 

ECSTASY (cKtrrflLo-ts, from Ifibrjj/n, to put out of its 
place, to alter), a term applied to a morbid mental condition, 
in which the mind is entirely absorbed in the contemplation 
of one dominant idea or object, and loses for the time its 
normal self-control. With this there is commonly associ- 
ated the prevalence of some strong emotion, which manifests 
itself in various ways, and with varying degrees of intensity. 
This state resembles in many points that of catalepsy 
already described, hut differs from it su£6.ciently to consti- 
tute it a separate affection. The patient in ecstasy may lie 
in a fixed position like the cataleptic, apparently quite un- 
conscious, yet, on awaking, there is a distinct recoHeetion 
of visions perceived dnnng this period. More frequently 
there is violent emotional excitement, which may find ex- 
pression in impassioned utterances, and in extravagant 
bodily movements and gesticulations. This disease 
usually presents itself as a kind of temporary rehgious in- 
sanity, and has frequently appeared as an epidemic. It is 
well illustrated in the celebrated examples of the dancing 
epidemics of Germany and Italy in the Middle Ages, and 
the Ccnvidsionmii'es of St Medard at the grave of the Abb4 
Paris in the early part of the last century, and in more re- 
cent times has been witnessed during periods of religious 
excitement m this country. This disorder is highly 
contagions, and readily spreads by imitation. As a disease 
it is more curious than important, and for its treatment 
requires the judicious exercise of moral influences rather 
than medical remedies, although these also, as in the ease 
of similar ailments, may often be used with advantage. 

ECUADOR, or, m full, Lx REPUBiiiCA del Eotjadoe, an 
independent state of South America, traversed by the 
equator, from which it takes its name, and bounded on the 
N. by the United States of Colombia, E by Brazil, S. by 
Peru, and W. by the Pacific Ocean (see plate xi, voL 
i.) Ite area cannot be stated with any close approximation 

to accuracy^, for large distncts along the frontiers are 
equally claimed by Ecuador and the neighbouring powers; 
and even within the limits of undisputed possession no 
systematic survey has been undertaken. According to 
Yillavicencio, the area is only 127,205 English square miles ; 
but F. Sanemann, quoted by Behm and Wagner (Bevdlk- 
erusig der JErde, 1874, p. 76), makes it 248,580 by plani- 
metric calculation on the basis of H. Kiepert’s map in his 
Handdias, 1872. Kiepert places the eastern hmit at 70“ 
W. of Greenwich, but does not assign to Ecuador the dis- 
puted territory along both sides of the Marahon The 
population was stated by ViUavicencio at 1, 108,082 in 1 857, 
exdusive of 200,000 ^^wild” Indians, but an official esti- 
mate for the same year is quoted by Wappaus, which gives 
only 881,943, exclusive of 150,000 “ wild ” Indians, and j 
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even this he thinks is probably too h%h. His opinion is so 
far confirmed by the memoir of the minister Leon, published 
in 1875 at Quito, according to which the total population, 
exclusive of about 200,000 Indians, was 866,137. The 
Galapagos Islands, an uninhabited group with an area of 
2951 square miles, are dependent on Ecuador. 

Mountains. — The great South American chain of the 
AndfiH traverses Ecuador from south to north, and forms 
the predominant factor in its physical constitution. Its 
two Cordilleras run parallel with each other, and inclose an 
elevated longitudinal valley about 40 miles wide and 300 
miles long, which is divided by the tran-sverse ridges, or 
nudos, of Trapullo and Assuay into the three great basins 
of Quito, Ambato, and Cuenca, which are again subdivided 
by inferior ridges into irregular sections. The eastern 
CordiUera attains in seveial of its summits a height of 
more than 18,000 feet, the western has only one (Chim- 
borazo) which exceeds 17,500. The Quito plain lies 9600 
feet above the sea, Ambato 8500, and Cuenca 7800 : the 
last two are comparatively barren and melancholy, while 
the first, though so much the loftiest of the three, is clothed 
with luxuriant vegetation. The altitude of the Tiupullo or 
Chisinche ridge, stretching across from Cotopaxi to Hiniza, 
is 11,500 feet, and that of the Assuay ridge about 13,500. 
Both the western and eastern slopes of the chain are marked 
by magnificent valleys of erosion ; the former, which con- 
tains at least six successive terraces, has an average gradient 
of 275 feet per mile, while that of the latter is only 125. 
Gramtic, gneissoid, and schistose rocks are the main 
materials of the gigantic pile ; the summits are capped 
with trachyte and porphyry, and the sides are strewn with 
immense beds of gravel and volcanic debris. Nowhere in 
the whole ^dean system do the individual mountains 
attain so magnificent a development as in the Ecuadorian 
section. Around the valley of Quito alone there are twenty 
noble volcanic summits, presenting a beautiful variety of 
form, —here a perfect and there a truncated cone, there a 
jagged and blasted crest, and there again a smooth and 
snow-covered dome 

In the Eastern GordiUeia the following are capped with perpetual 
snow — Cayambi, Antisaua, Cotopaxi, Llanganati, Sincholagua, 
Sangai, Sara-uicu, Tonguragua, Collanes, and Assuay ; ui the 
Western— -Chimhoiazo, Ilmiza, Casalagua, Cotacachi, Pichincha, 
Oorazon, Atacazo, Chiles, Carahunazo, Yana-urcu, and Quilindafia 
Imbahara may either be assigned to the eastern range, or perhaps, 
more properly regaided as the common point of junction. It is 
situated at the noithern end of the gieat central valley, attains a 
height of 15,029 feet, and is remarkable for its vast eruptions of mud 
and water, the most extensive of which took place in 1691. The 
equivalent to the ‘^fish-producmg,” from vmha, fish, s.iA'bura, 
mother, is supposed to refer to the quantities of Fvrmlodus cyclo'pim 
said to have been contamed m its discharges — a phenomenon, how- 
ever, which has been called in question by Wagner, after a search- 
ing mvestjgation into the ongm of the report Cayambi (or by 
mistake, Oayamburo) is situated exactly on the equatoi, and is thus 
distinguished, as Humboldt observes, from eveiy othei snow-capped 
mountain in the world It is the loftiest summit in the eastern 
Cordillera, and spieads out at the base over a very extensive area 
Antisana rises with a double dome to the height of 18,880 feet, 
and presents the proof of its former activity in its magnificent 
lava-streams, of which one, accordmg to Orton, is ten miles long 
and five hundred feet deep. It may now be classed with the 
apagoAos, though Humboldt saw smoke issuing m 1802 On the 
side is the famous tamlo of Antisaua at a height of 13,300 feet 
above the sea. To the next two peaks— Sincholagua and Eumi- 
fiagni, respectively 16,360 and 15,603 feet m height — comparatively 
little attention has been paid, perhaps from the rivahy of their 
southern neighbour Cotopaxi This magmficent mountam has 
already been briefly described (vol vj p 480). It is the loftiest 
active volcano in the world The slope, according to Orton, is 
30“ according to Wagner 29“, the north-western side being very 
slightly steeper than the south-eastern. The apical angle is 
122“ 30'. On the east it is covered with snow, but on the west 
it is usually kept bare by the action of the trade winds. Its crater, 
estimated by Wagner as leas xhan that of Mount Etna, is bordered 
by a band of trachytic rook, forming a black coronet above the 
white On the southern slope, at a height of 16,059 feet, a small 
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cone of porpEyntic andesite, caEed tl Ptcacho, tEe beak, or Caheza 
del Inca, the Inca’s head, lifts its bare cliffs for aboTe a thousand 
feet, and from its general appearance gives some show of reason to 
the tradition whiA re^rds it as the ongmal summit of the moun- 
tein blown off at the first eruption in 1532. The present summit 
is usually enveloped in clouds ; and even in the clearest month of 
the year it becomes visible only for eight or ten days. “ On the 
Tacnnga plateau,*’ says tVagner (iV’’ Hets'/i iai trop, Amenka, 
P 3' height of 8000 Paris feet the prevailing diiection of 

the wind is meridional, usually from the south in the mormng, and 
frequently from the north in the evemng ; hut over the summit of 
Cotopaxi, at a height of 18,000 feet, the north-west wind always 
prevails throughout the day The gradually- widening volcanic cloud 
continually takes a south-eastern direction over the rim of the 
crater, at a height, however, of about 21,000 feet, it suddenly 
turns to the north-west, and maintains that direction till it reaches 
a height of at least 2S, 000 feet. There are thus from the foot of 
the volcano to the highest level attamed Ly its smoke-cloud three 
quite distinct legular currents of wind." 

The principal product of the Cotopaxi eruptions is pumice stone ; 
and the flanks of the mountain are covered with deep beds of this 
material mingled with trachytic rocks. In the vicinify fragments 
of obsidian are found in great profusion. Llanganati or Ceno 
Hennoso has been little visited except by natives in search of the 
golden treasures of the Incas heheved to he hid m one of its lakes , 
and even their curiosity was quenched by the mysterious fate of 
Padre Longo Its height is 17,843 feet, and it is said by ViUaiu- 
cencio to contain large quantities of pyrites In reg^anty of 
structuie the cone-shaped summit of Tunguragua is similar to 
Cotopaxi It attains an altitude of 16,685 feet above the Pacific , 
and, inasmuch as it rises directly from a plain only 5700 feet 
above the sea, and is connected with the CoidiUera only by a 
cuchilla or “knife-edge” fiom its southern side, it has a much 
greater apparent elevation than, many a mountam that really over- 
tops it. Its slope IS 38°. A cataract fed by the snows on the 
summit descends 1500 feet in three leaps ; and an enormous 
basaltic lava-stream, black and smooth and barren as when first 
it cooled, may be traced in a north-east direction across the channel 
of many a chafing torrent The most notable eniption was in 1777 
Whether the mountain, is now to be classed with the apagados 
appears doubtful In 1832 Dr Terry reported that smoke was 
almost always ascending from the top ; Spruce saw smoke issuing 
from the western side in 1857 ; two years later Wagner cotdd find 
no trace of activity though he ascended several times to the suow- 
Ime ; but smee that date Prof Orton, on the authority of Dr 
Taylor of Riohamba, reports a continual fuliginous discharge. El- 
Altar is of very irregular shape, consisting of eight snow- clad peaks, 
the highest of which is 17,735 feet in height. Accordmg to an 
account accepted by Humboldt, there existed at the tune of his 
visit an ancient Quichua manusenpt with a description of a terrific 
catMtrophe by which Capac-ttren, the ‘ ' Chief Motmtain ’’ — ^for so the 
natives call El-Altar— was blown into its present picturesque con- 
fusion, and lost the rank it had previously held of the loftiest 
summit in all the Andes ; but more modem mquiries throw the 
gravest doubt on the trustworthiness of Humboldt’s informant, and 
the manusenpt has never been seen by European eyes The crater, 
surrounded by a steep and jagged wall of rocks, is remarkable as 
the bed of the only real glacier taown to exist in the Ecuadorian 
Andes Sangai, which brings the list of the summits of the 
Eastern Cordillera to a close, is perhaps the most restless volcano 
in the world. Smee the Spanish conquest three hundred years 
ago it has been m uninterrupted activity. Small outbursts of lava, 
accompanied by e:mlosions of steam and reports as of platoon- 
firmg, succeed each other at intervals usually of 10 or 15 
minutes, the fiery discharge shooting about 700 or 800 feet above 
the nm of the crater. Erom time to time, especially during the 
rainy season, the E^Tuptoms become more violent, the gigantic jet 
of molten rock leaps up 2000 feet, the explosions are louder and 
more terrible than the cannonading of armies, and the noise of the 
thimders amidst the clouds is answered by stiff, more awful bremidoa 
from the inferno below. Though of exceptional interest to the 
physical investigator, not only on account of this peiqietual activity, 
hut also on account of its peculiar position in the Andean range, 
Sangai, by reason of the difficult and dangerous country by which 
it is surrounded, has been but rarely visited by European travellers 
"W^isse and Graroia Moreno, and aftawards Schmarda, attempted 
the ascent. Onr knowledge of Chimborazo, the most sonthem of 
the predominant summits of the Western Oordfflera, has on the 
other hand received continuous augmentation from explorer after 
explorer. The “ Mountain of Snow ” — ior such is the meffloing of 
Chimpu-raza, the original form of the name— ^attains, according to 
Humboldt, a height of 21,420 feeV and was long regarded as 
the culmiuating point of the Andes The fact that it only makes 
the plumb-line deviate 7" or 8" shows that it is probably hollow; 
and there is no doubt the now silent peak was once eloquent with 

^ Eeiss and Stubel make it only 20,697 feet. 


volcanic thunders. The magnificence of its mass, imposing though 
it be from almost any point of view, can be fully appreciated only 
from the Pacific The summit has never been reached, Humboldt 
attained to a height of 19,381 in 1S02 , Bolivar afterwards exceeded 
this limit ; and Bossingault and Hall reached 19,682 in 1831 
Access can be obtained either by ChiUapuUo or by the arenal— 
a stretch of ^nd and gravel about thiee miles in length which 
crosses the H W. side of the mountain at an ele> ation of more 
than 14,000 feet In ascending by the armal the traveller can 
reach about 16,219 feet above the sea on horseback, and pursue his 
difficult path on foot till about 19,693 ; taking the other route he 
sleeps at the hacienda about 12,664 feet, may proceed to a height 
of 15,770 by his mule, and attams his furthest limit at 16,777 
To the north of Chimborazo, and separated from it only by a 
narrow valley, Carabuairazo, or, as the Indiana call it, Chimborazo’s 
Wife, rises to a height of 16, 748 feet It owes its present diminished 
stature and picturesque profusion of peak and crag to the sudden 
collapse of its hollow summit m 1699. Qmrotoa, still further north, 
is supposed to have suffered a similar fate It now contains in its 
hollow summit an extensive lake, which, according to Yelasco 
and Yillavicencio, has frequently, and most noticeably in 1740, 
been covered with flames The heightis calculated at about 13,510 
feet Ihmzais a magnificent mountain with two pyramidal peaks, 
of which the loftiest rises 17,395 feet above the sea In the ISth 
century it was tngouometncally measured by the French Academician 
Bouguer , and Wagner succeeded in reaching withm 800 feet of 
the top, and was only prevented by a sudden storm from complet- 
ing the ascent Mules can only ho used to a height of 13, 200 feet 
The geological phenonieua furnish no evidence of any volcanic 
activity either from the summit or the sides Corazon, so called 
from its heart-shaped appearance, is equally destitute of a crater 
Its summit, 15,796 feet above the sea, has been reached by 
Ija Condamine and Bouger, Humboldt and Bonpland, and Jose 
Oaldas Atacazo, about 16,000 feet in height, has nothing veiy 
remarkable in its appearance or history. Accordmg to Wagner, 
it has no activity, and from its weather-worn aspect seems of older 
date than its mightier neighbour Pichincha. The summit of the 
latter, the “Boihng Mountain,” presents three groups of rocky 
peaks, of which the most westerly, Eucu-Pichmcha or Old I’l- 
chiucha, alone displays volcanic activity. The crater, believed 
to be the deepest on the face of the globe, consists of a funnel- 
shaped basm 2500 feet deep, 1500 feet wide at the bottom, and 
upwards of a mile wide at the mouth The inner sides rise 
m some places vertically, m others with an angle of 20* , the 
extenoT of the cone has an angle of 30“. Bouger and La Conda- 
mine reached the hnnk in 1742 ; Wisse and Moreno entered the 
crater in 1844 , and Farrand and Orton have descended to tlie 
bottom, the latter in 1867. Orton gives a thnllmg description 
of his exploit. He found that the real cone of eruption was an 
irregular heap 250 feet lu height and 800 feet in diameter, contain- 
ing about seventy vents. The temperature of the vapour within 
the fomamle was 184*, and water boiled at ISO* There have been 
five eruptions of Pichincha since the Spanish conquest — in 1539, 
1566, 1577, 1587, and 1660 The second covered Quito three feet 
deep with ashes and stones. The last, happily, broke down the 
western side of the crater, so that in any future outburst Quito 
wdl probably be safe. Since the earthquake of August 1867, the 
mountain has sent forth dense masses of black smoke, and laige 
quantities of fine sand. Of Cotocachi, a conical summit 16,288 feet 
high, and Chiles, a truncated cone about 16,200 feet high, compara- 
tively little is known. The latter is situated on the frontiers of 
Ecuador, and its northern neighbour Oumbal lies in the territory 
of Columbia. 

Rivers , — The surplus waters of the eastern versant m 
Ecuador all find their way to the great head-stream of 
the Amazon; those of the western form a large number 
of independent rivers disemboguing in the Pacific. The 
Napo, which claims the first place, rises in the eastern 
deffles of Cotopaxi and Sincholagua — the principal source 
being the Rio del Valle, which traverses the Valle Vicioso. 
Tie river is still 1450 feet above the sea-level at the village 
of Napo, 858 at the mouth of the Coca, 586 at the mouth 
of the A^arico, 600 at the mouth of the Curaray, and 385 
where it joins the Maranon. The currenl^ as observed 
by Orton in the month of November, was six miles an 
hour at Napo ; in the course of the next eighty miles the 
river falls 350 feet, and produces a fine series of rapids ; 
and from Santa Eosa downwards the rate is not less than 
four miles an hour. The breadth of the stream, which is 
only 120 feet at Napo, has increased to 1500 feet by the 
time it reaches Coca, and near the end of its course is little 
less than a full mile. The junction with the Maranon takes 
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place by several distinct moutlis For some distance 
beyond the month of the Coca the channel is navigable for 
steam-boats, and the natives proceed in canoes as far as the 
Cataract del Cando, 3332 feet above the sea-level. The 
Ouraray rises in the Llanganati Cordillera, and flows almost 
parallel with the Napo till their point of confluence, a dis- 
tance of 490 miles. The waters are rendered unpalatable 
by a reddish slime in the lower part of its course, where 
the current is very gentle The Aguanco, formed by the 
union of the Cofanes, San Miguel, and Azuela, which 
descend from the Pimampiro Cordillera in the northern 
limits of the country, has a course of about 420 miles. 
The Coca, rising in the neighbourhood of Cayambi and the 
Guamani Mountains, receives the Maspa and the Cosanga, 
flows eastward along the line of the equator as far as 76° 10' 
W. long, turns southward, takes a leap of 137 feet, and 
maintains the same direction till it reaches the Napo rather 
as a rival than a tributary. The I7apo system thus drams 
a district extending from 1° N. to 3° S. lat. and from 
78° 10' to 73° 50' W. long. The only other Ecuadorian 
tributary of the Maranon that has any claim to special 
notice IS the Pastassa Instead of having its head-waters 
in the eastern slopes of the Eastern Cordillera, as is the 
case with most if not all of the rivers already described, it 
rises in the central plateau, within the shadow of Cotopaxi, 
forces Its way through the range to the north of Tunguragua, 
and flows south-eastwards past the roots of Sangai, 
augmented from stage to stage by the numerous torrents 
that are fed by the eternal snows. It bears the name of 
Patate till its junction with the Chambo in the neighbour- 
hood of Banos, and is not recognized as the Pastassa above 
the Agoyan falls. As early as 1741 it was navigated 
without difficulty by Dou Pedro Maldonado; and it is 
believed that it would afford a passage for steamboats for a 
distance of 314 miles Mr Simson, one of the most recent 
explorers of eastern Ecuador, gives a graphic account of 
the terrific floods to which its mountain tributaries, and 
more especially the Topo, are subject. The rise of the 
waters is sometimes so sudden, and their fury so irresistible, 
that trading parties are imprisoned for weeks in the narrow 
strip of land between one torrent and the next , and the 
whole country is traversed in the line of the currents by 
long ridges, or cuchillas, produced by the disintegration 
and removal of all the intermediate tracts The same, 
indeed, holds true more or less of the whole eastern slope 
of the mountains and of the upper sections of all the 
rivers. On the western versant of the Ecuadorian Andes 
there are three river systems of considerable size — the 
Mira, the Esmeraldas, and the Guayaquil. The first has 
its head-waters — the Eioblanco, the Pisco, and the Piintal — 
in the vicinity of Imbabura, breaks through the Western 
Cordillera, receives from the left the San Pedro, Paramha, 
Cachiyacu, Ohachavi, Oanumbi, and from, the right the San 
Juan, Gualpi, and Nulpe, and empties itself by several 
mouths into the Pacific near the island of Tumaco. The 
second, which is the largest of the three, collects its 
abundant waters from Cotopaxi and Sincholagua, the 
transverse ridge of Tiupullo or Chisinche, Iliniza, Pichmcha, 
and Cayambi. The Cotopaxi tributary, known as the Rio 
Pedregal, forms three beautiful cascades, the highest of 
which IS about 220 feet. To the Guayaquil system belong 
the Daule, the Babahoyo, and the Yaguachi, with their 
numerous tributaries, — the Daule rising in the Sandomo 
ridge, the Babahoyo in the slopes of the Western Cordillera, 
and the Yaguachi in the skirts of Chimborazo. They are 
all navigable for some distance inland by steamer, and are 
of ^at importance in connection with the transport of 
native produce to the port of Guayaquil. Floods are usual 
in 4he raiay season, and vast stretches of country are laid 
under water. In the Daule the tide is felt at Candelaria, 


25 miles inland. Along the coast, between the mouth, 
of the Esmeraldas and the Gulf of Guayaquil, a largu- 
numher of streams find their way to the sea, hut as they 
all have their sources in the comparatively insignificant 
line of hills that runs north and south about 25 or 30 miles 
inland, they aie themselves comparatively insignificant 

Zahs . — While Ecuador can boast of nothing worthy of 
the name of an inland sea, it possesses a large number of 
lakes, either lying in the laps and extmct crateis of the 
Andes, or formed m the lowlands by the overflowings of 
its rivers. To the former class belong San Pablo, at the 
foot of Imbabura, 5 miles in circumference, Cuy-cocha, on 
the south-east skirt of Cotocachi, 10,200 feet above the 
sea, and thus one of the highest lakes in the world, 
Yaguar-cocha, or “ Lake of Blood,” not far from Ibarra ; 
Quirotoa, about 4600 feet in diameter , Coita, to the east 
of Riobamba, with a powerful whirlpool in the centre ; 
and Colay, to the south of Riobamba, which exhales gases 
poisonous enough to stupefy the birds that attempt to 
cross, and thus helps to fill the larder of the Indians in its 
neighbourhood. The largest specimens of the second class 
lie along the PTapo. Thermal springs are mentioned m 
numerous localities, — as at Belermos and San Pedro del 
Tingo, north-east of Quito, at Cachillacta, in the district 
of Nanegal , m the skirts of Rumiiiagui , at Timhugpoyo, 
near Tacunga , on the slopes of Cliimboiazo , and at Banos, 
near the foot of Tunguragua. 

Minerals. — Ecuador is less rich in minerals, especially 
m the piecious metals, than any other of the South 
American states. Silver, gold, iron, mercury, lead, tin, 
zmc, copper, antimony, manganese, alum, sulphur, and salt 
are all said to be found; but very few of these exist in 
sufficient quantity to affect the destinies of national industry. 
Gold mixed with silver has long been obtained in the 
neighbouihood of Zariime, in the province of Loja, and it is 
gathered by the Indians from the river beds in the Napo and 
Canelos territory, and more particularly from the Bohonaza. 
The gold of the Canelos is about 22 carats fine, and that 
of the Napo 20. The town of Azogues derives its name 
from its prolific quicksilver mines, and similar deposits 
are worked within the city of Loja. In the pueblo of 
Simiatug, to the south-east of Riobamba, the natives 
manufacture salt from brine springs, and export it under 
the name of sal de Tomavela , the produce of Salinas — a 
name which tells its own tale — in Imbabura, finds its way 
to Colombia. Goal of good quality occurs in the province 
of Cuenca and also on the banks of the Napo near Puca- 
urcu, the “P^ed Mountain.” Marble, alabaster, gypsum,, 
slate, and other industiial rocks are obtained in various 
localities , beautiful rock crystal is worked at Chongon, in 
the province of Guayaquil ; and in the coast districts 
there exist considerable deposits of asphalt. 

Glimate, — The description alieady given of the position 
and vertical arrangement of the country implies the mam 
characteristics of Ecuadorian climate. The snow-line varies 
considerably in the different seasons of the year, as well as 
according to the form and situation of the individual 
mountain. Wagner found it in May on Cotocachi, 15,788 
feet high; on Guagua-Pichincha in June, 15,741 , on Mozo- 
Pichincha in May, 16,762, on Iliniza in December, 15,494; 
on Carahuirazo in January, 16,868; on Tunguragua in Feb- 
ruary, 16,613 j and on El- Altar in February, 16,864. The 
greatest difference, according to his observations, existed 
between the south side of Cotopaxi (15,279 feet) and the 
north side of Chimborazo (15,914). This elevation of 
the snow-hne — so great when compared with its European 
position — of course renders possible the existence of veget- 
able and animal life at a correspondingly great height. 
While St Bernard’s, the highest point of permanent human 
habitation in Europe, is only 8377 feet above the sea, most 
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of the towns and villages of the central plateaux from 
Ibarra to Cuenca He between 8500 and 9500 feet ^ many 
of the huts ot the cattlemen are at a height of from 11,500 
to 12,800 ; and the loftiest of these, at Cunayaco, on the 
north side of Chimborazo, in 1° 28' S lat,, stands no less 
than 13,396 above the sea. The temperature of these 
upland districts is of course comparatively low “ At 
Quito, ” says Professor Orton, “ it is never either spring, 
summer, or autumn, but each day is a combination of all 
three” The thermometric mean is 58'^ 8'; the range in 
the 24 hours about 10°, the annual maximum 70°, and 
the annual minimum 45°. In the lower coast-region 
the tropical position of the country is the main factor, 
and accordingly at Guayaquil we find the thermometrie 
mean is 83°, and during the rainy season the oppressive 
and pestiferous air “ reminds the geologist of the steam- 
ing atmosphere of the Oarhomferons period ” The rainy 
season, or imierno, in Ecuador continues from December 
to May, with a short period of dry weather called the 
veranillo shortly after the December solstice. The rest 
of the year forms the vet'ano, or summer, which, however, 
is in like manner interrupted by a little rainy season called 
the tnvieryiillo, or Cordonazo de San Erancisco, after the 
September equinox. The mean annual rainfall at Quito 
IS 70 inches. In the coast region the two seasons are not 
very distinctly marked : in the invierno the sky is some- 
times perfectly cloudless, while during the verano there 
occasionally falls a continuous drizzle called ga/riut. Accord- 
ing to Villavicencio, a gradual dimmution of ram has been 
observed in this district of irregular seasons, and he predicts 
the assimilation of its climate to that of the rainless coasts of 
Peru. On the eastern side of the Andes, on the other hand, 
rain occurs almost at any time of the year, and almost every 
morning the woods are watered with the gentle showers of 
the 7 0 CIO. During the verano the Cordilleras and mesas 
are visited by violent hail-storms, and winds of almost in- 
credible force sweep across the wintry scene In its relation 
to human health the climate of the upland region is inter- 
esting Goitre is common ; and it is found necessary to 
maintain three large hospitals for lepers. Tubercular 
disease of the lungs, on the contrary, is said to he com- 
pletely unknown 8000 feet above the sea, while it is one of 
the most frequent of diseases m the coast districts of 
Tropical America. The effects on the human organism of the 
ascension of the loftier summits are very variously described, 
owing doubtless to individual differences of constitution. 
One thing seems estabhshed, — that the pugnacious instincts 
both of men and the lower animals are greatly weakened. 

Botany — The flora of the Quitonian plateau has been 
well explored by various European botanists, and more 
especially by Dr Jameson of the university of Quito/ that 
ot the western slopes and lowlands is less perfectly ascer- 
tained \ and that of the richly-wooded country stretching 
eastward from the Andes is stOl in great part undescnbed, 
Prom the coast of the Pacific upwards to a height of about 
3000 or 4000 feet, the vegetation is distinctively tropical, 
including among its ecomonical species the banana, the 
sweet potato, rice, maize, the bread-fruit tree, indigo, 
cotton, cocoa, tbe yam, the mandioc, and the sugar cane. 
Most of these become rare above 3000 feet, but a few, 
like the sugar cane, are cultivated as high as 8000. Pew 
parts of the world can vie in richness of vegetation with 
the alluvial vaUey of Guayaquil, which in the matter of 
fruit trees alone produces cocoa-nuts, pme-apples, pome- 
granates, shaddocbs, oranges, lemons, apricots, chirimoyas, 
pultas, granadiUas, tunas, mangos, pacays, and many others 
of less importance. Between 6000 and 10,000 feet above 
the sea the European cereals are successfully cultivated, 

^ See Ms iSynqpsii: Plantancm ^quatonensium, 2 vols. 


along with the chick-pea, tbe broad-bean, the cabbage, the 
quinoa {Chenopodium Qiiinoa), potatoes, Oxahs, Basella, 
and Tropceolum, Wheat will not form the ear lower than 
at 4500 feet, or ripen higher than at 10,500; but barley 
and rye can be grown at a still greater elevation. The oak, 
the elm, the ash, and the beech never descend lower than 
to 5500 feet, and are seldom found higher than 9200. 
Further up, the larger forest trees, except the pine, begin to 
disappear , but the Escalloma myrialloides is met with at 
an elevation of 13,000; and the shrubby ascend 

400 or 500 feet higher. In the treeless region that lies 
between 11,600 and 13,800, or in other places between 
12,000 and 14,000 feet, tbe similarity of the vegetation to 
that of the corresponding European region is, according to 
Wagner, especially striking In tbe paramos of Chimborazo, 
Pichincha, Diniza, &c,, the relation of characteristic genera 
to those identical with genera m the Alpine flora of Europe 
IS as 5 to 4, and the botanist might almost suppose him- 
self in the Upper Engadine As the region of cryptogams 
does not properly begin till about 17,000 feet on Cayambi 
and Chimborazo, most of the summits of the Cordilleras, 
failing, as they do, to reach this elevation, yield a consider- 
able harvest of pbaneiogamous plants. Bonssingault 
discovered a species of {Saxifraga BoiissingauUi) 

at a height of nearly 16,000 feet on Chimborazo, and 
Wagner found the trachytic rocks of Pichincha, Ihmza, and 
other peaks, far above the snowline, covered in many places 
with the gonda-plant, or OulciUum nivale, H. The species 
in these upper regions are frequently very remarkable, and 
a large number of stiangely-modified forma have been col- 
lected from the craters of the volcanoes 

In its forest lands alone Ecuador possesses almost inesti- 
mable resources. Seven different species of cinchona are 
known to exist withm its borders, the Ceroxylon andi- 
cohs and many lesser species of palm abound on both 
sides of the CordiUeras; and redwood, Brazilwood, palo de 
cruz, guaiacum or holy wood, ebony, cedar, and aguana 
are a few of the more usual timber trees. In the dripping 
forests of the west grows the sindi-caspi, which forms 
excellent fuel even in its moistest condition. Copal, 
dragon’s blood, mdia-rubber, storax, and several valuable 
dye-stuffs are obtained from indigenous plants. The 
cabaya or agave, the chambiri palm, itc., yield textile 
fibres ; and tbe leaves of the toquiUa (Carhedomca palmaia) 
and the mocora, a cocoa-nut-hke tree, furnish material for 
the well-known bats. 

Zoology. — The fauna of Ecuador does not present a 
great variety among tbe mammalia, but the birds, and 
stm more the insects, are very numerous. The jaguar, the 
puma, the ounce, and the ocelot are the chief representatives 
of the cat tribe; monkeys of various species are common; 
the four characteristic animals of the Andean range, 
the Uama, the guanaco, the vicuna, and the alpaca, are fairly 
abundant ; large herds and flocks of European cattle and 
sheep are found in the rich pasture of the paramos; and 
horses, asses, and mules are reared in sufficient numbers to 
he articles of export. Pew rivers are more densely peopled 
with alhgators than the Guayaquil and Esmeraldas , and 
several of the largest species of snakes are natives of 
the warmer regions of the country, though in the Cordilleras 
and plateaus the reptilia are very rare The condor, the 
turkey-buzzard, the gallinazo, the crane, and the pehcau 
are among the larger birds ; and ducks, pheasants, and 
partridges are not uncommon. Of the lesser birds perhaps 
none appears in such number and such striking variety of 
form and colour as the humming bird, which is found fre- 
quently at a great height on the mountains. The flautero 
or flute-bird is especially noticeable for the artistic character 
of his song. That the entomologist finds a nch harvest 
of coleopterous insects in the low countries is in keeping 
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■sdtli what might he expected ; hutterflies are so numerous ' 
in some parts as even to surprise the veteran collector ; and 
in certain favoured regions, mosquitoes, aand-flies, and the 
equally troublesome piums seem nearly as prolific as their 
ancient congeners in Egypt, The sillOTorm has beeii suc- 
cessfully introduced, but bee-keeping is as yet practically 
unknown. The ichthyology of Ecuador, and more parti- 
cularly that of the rivers of the Amazon system, is very 
partially ascertained ; but the species of the two versants 
seem to be quite distinct. According to Wagner’s investi- 
gations the distribution is mainly vertical, and to the N of 
Chimborazo alpine forms go as high as 13,400 Pans feet ; 
the forms of the lower region {or under 1000 feet), are closely 
connected with those of Brazil and Guiana; more peculiar 
genera appear in the middle region, (from 1000 to 7000 
feet), and the upper region is exclusively occupied by 
characteristic and frequently very .strangely-shaped genera , 
the number of species is comparatively small, and that of 
individuals great only in the lower parts of the rivers. 

Produce and Inditstries. — The principal article of foreign 
export IS cocoa, of which two kinds especially are distin- 
guished m the market—the fine "up-river” quality and 
the so-called Machala quality. Spain is the greatest 
purchaser, then England, Germany, and Peru and ChiH. 
In 1874 the total quantity that left the country was 
250,216 quintals, valued at 2,752,381 pesos, or, taldugthe 
peso as equal to 4s 2d., ^673,412. The collection of 
india-rubber is becoming an important trade; and pupils 
trained at the Government expense have been sent into the 
various provinces to superintend the introduction of indigo 
cultivation. Cotton, not proving a profitable investment, 
is being somewhat neglected, the export in 1874 was 
only 440,091S>, valued at 35,208 pesos The other articles, 
arranged in the order of importance, were— coffee, 10,652 
fi)s, at 245,014 pesos; Cinchona bark, 981,132, at 196,226 
pesos; vegetable ivory, 7,148,192 S), at 142,963 pesos; 
straw hats, 7600 dozen, at 91,200 pesos; sole-leather, 
19,744 pieces, at 88,848 pesos; dried skins to the amount 
of 43,115 pesos, bamboos to the amount of 23,002, and 
small quantities of sarsaparilla, algarroba, lamannds, to- 
bacco, pita, orchilla, rice, mats, and saibo-wool. A bank of 
issue and deposit, called the Bank of Ecuador, with a 
capital of a milhon dollars, was established in 1868. 

Consti- Deta-Us of FoUtwal and Social Oondihon .—The main basis of the 
tution. Ecuadonau constitution dates fiom 1843, but several important 
modifications have been introduced at various pnods The execu- 
tive powei is Tested m a responsible piesideut elected by a majority 
of votes among a body of 900 electors appointed by popular suffrage. 
He has no ri^t of veto, and cannot interfere m any way with flie 
sitting of the congress. Besides a vice-president, who is elected in 
the same way as the president, and, according to the decree of 1869, 
discharges the functions of home secretary, the cabinet comprises a 
mmister of war and marine, a minister of finance, the- president of 
the supreme court, and a prominent member of the eleiical body. 
The legislative assembly or congress is divided mto two houses, 
the upper consisting of sixteen senators, the lower of thirty deputies 
Justice. elected by popular suffrage. The judicial system compnses a 
supreme court at Quito, three uppr courts, provincial courts, 
mumcipal courts presided over by the alcaldes, and parochial 
courts Jury trial is employed in criminal cases, but many districts 
are very eviaently too ignorant for the satisfactory working of the 
method. A governor-general is appointed for Guayaquil and Quito 
respectively. Slarery was abolished iu 1854 . all races and clwses 
are equal in the eyes of the law j and there are no Weditary dis- 
tinctions of rank or title The militaiy force numbeis only about 
1200 men, and the marine consists of thiee small steamers. The 
Pmance. foances have long been hi a rotten condition, and trustworthy 
information is of difficult attainment. The pubhc revenue in 1873 
was stated at 3,650,510 dollars or piasti'es (about £730,102) ; and 
the expenditure at 3,986,560 dollars (about £787,112). In 1872 
tile receipts were thus divided ---Customs, 1,707,403 piastres , 
duty ou tobacco, 19,084; dutyon alcohol, 111,420, salt monopoly, 
312,785 ; gunpowder monopoly, 30,477 , stamped paper, 114,396 , 
income-tax, 67,461; duty on sale of land, 216,110; tithes, 
371,811 ; mont-de-pi4t4, 1169 ; post-office, 96,280 , national pro- 
perly, 62,866 ; miscellaneous, 612,297— total, 3,613,636. In 


1857 the national debt amounted to 16,370,000 piastres (or 
£3,274,000), of which £1,824,000 was the English loan contracted 
ml855 

Aitificial means of communication are still for the most Comtmml- 
part m a very piimitive condition, though few countries have cation, 
so little reason to be content with their natural highways by land 
or water. Many of the loads, even between important centres of 
population, are mere mule-tracks, altogether impassable in bad 
weather it may be for weeks or montlis at a time ; wble the 
violent torrents which have so fiequently to be ciossed often present 
nothmg better than more or less elaborate bndges of rope, smnlar 
to the jhuler or Mmpur of the Kashmiuans The simplest of these 
IS the Utramta, consisting of a single tight rope, with oi without a 
travelling rope by which the passenger oi his luggage may be 
hauled across , the most complex is the ckmla-chaca, a rude pro- 
totype of the regular suspension bridge, constructed of four or five 
ropes of agave-root fibre, supporting transverse layers of bamboos. 

The best are hazardous to all except a piactised foot, and they 
go out of repair in a few years Since the middle of the century 
something has been done to impiove this state of affairs; and a very 
great deal more has always been about to be done. According 
to Moreno’s address to congress in 1873, Ecuadoi had at that 
tune 30 miles of railway, nearly 200 miles of cart-road with sub- 
stantial bridges, and about 250 miles of roads fit foi the ordmary 
mule-traffic of the country "Wheeled conveyances are almost 
unlcnowu, especially m the inland distncts, the transport of goods 
of eveiydescnption being effected by porteis or mules The fiist 
carnage was intiodnced into Quito in 1859, and the owner had to 
pay a tax for his innovation 

With the paitial exception of such rude forms of belief as still Religiou. 
huger among the semi-civilized Indians, the only rehgion piofe.ssed 
by the Ecuadonau populations is the Eomaii Catholic hTowhore 
m modem times have Jesuits and priests had it more their own 
way. Even in 1876 Di Bonero, the " libeial ” piesident, thought 
it expedient to declare that he would piotect the religion of hia 
ffilffiers, which he believed '‘had not an enemy in all Ecuador ” 

Two years before, m spite of the extremely depressed state of the 
finances, ten per cent of the part of the church levenue belonging 
to the state was assigned to the Pope as an annual offering. The 
oath of a Protestant has no value in a court of justice ; and it was 
regarded as an extraordinary stretch of liberality to allow the forma- 
tion of a Protestant burial-ground at Quito m 1867. Monkish 
oideis that lost their influence inEuiope centuries ago still flourish iu 
Quito— Tiimtanans, Dominicans, Augustinians, Brown Erancisoaiis, 

Black Eianciscans, Lazarists, &c. According to Villaviceucio, the 
number of the re^ar clergy at the time he wrote was 416, of the 
secular clergy 624, and of nuns 391. Quito is the seat of on aicli- 
bishop , and there aie bishoprics foi Cuenca, Loja, Ibarra, Bio- 
bamba, Guayaquil, and Manabi. 

Education has hitheito been left in the hands of the clergy, anib Education 
primary education is consequently in a very defective condition. 

There has long been a university at Quito with about a dozen 
professors and nearly 300 students, and in 1876 the Ecuador 
academy was instituted in the city in accordance with the de- 
cree of the Spanish academy of Madrid There are colleges in 
seveial of the larger towns, and nearly 600 schools exist through- 
out the country. The normal school at Guayaquil is open to Indian 
children. 

lor administrative purposes the country is divided into eleven Provinces, 
provmces— Azoay, with 149,103 of a population in 1871; Chimbo- 
razo, 110,860, Pichincha, 102,281; Guayas, 87,427 ; Imbabura, 

77,379 ; Leon, 76,140 , Tunguragua, 73,143 , Los Rios, 61,922 ; 

Loja, 60,784; Manabi, 69,098 ;Esmeraldas, 8000. Besides the 
capital, whose inhabitants are variously estimated from 36,000 to 
80,000, the largest cities are— Guayaquil, from 20,000 to 26,000 ; 

Tacunga, from 16,000 to 20,000 ; Cuenca, about 26,000 , Riobamba 
and Ibaaaa, both perhaps about 16,000 , Ambato, about 10,000 ; 

Otavalo, about 8000 ; Guaranda, 8000 , and Cotaoachi, 4000 

ATdiqutltes —Throughout Ecuador there aie still considerable Anti- 
remams of the architectural and artistic skill of the ante-Eiiropean quities. 
penod At Oahar, to the north-east of Cuenca, stands the Inca- 
pirca, a circular rampart of finely hewn stone, inclosing an open 
area with a roofless but well-pieserved building in the centre ; not 
far off is the Inca-chungana, a very much smaller inclosure, probably 
the remains of a pavilion , and in the same neighbourhood the 
image of the sun and a small cabinet are carved on the face of a 
rock called Inti-huaicu On one of the hills running from Pichincha 
to the Esmeraldas there aie remains at Paltatamba of a temple and 
a qomoal tower, the buttresses of a bridge composed of stone and 
bitumen, portions of a great causew'ay, and numerous tombs fiom 
which mummies and plates of silver have been o'btained At Han- 
tuutaqui similar sepulchial mounds, called tolas, may be seen, ns 
well as traces of military structures. On the plain of Callo, near 
Cotopau, at a height of 8668 feet, the ruins of on Incarial palace, 
Pachuaala, are utilized by the hacwida ; and a conical hill at its 
Bide 18 supposed to be of artificial construction. The remains of 
another forti'ess and palace are preserved at Pomallaota, and in tlie 
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neightoumg puetlo of Acliupallas an ancient temple of tie snn 
now serves as parisi ciurch 

Htstory — The tenitory of the present republic of Ecuador, when 
fiist#it becomes dimly visible m the giey dawn of Amencan 
histoiy, appears to be inhabited by upwards of fifty independent 
tnbes, among which the Quitns seem to hold the most important 
position. About 280 A u a foreign tribe is said to have foieed 
them way inland up the valley of the Esmeraldas ; and the kmgdom 
which they founded at Quito lasted for about 1200 years, and was 
giadually extended, both by war and alliance, over many of the 
neighbouring dominions In 1460, during the reign of the four* 
teenth Cciran Shyri, or king ot the Cara nation, Hualeopo DucMsela, 
the eonq[uest of Quito was undei taken by Tupac Tupanq^m, the Inca 
of Peiu , and his ambitious schemes were, not long after his death, 
successfully carried out by his son Huaina-Capac, who mflicted a 
decisive defeat on the Qmtonians m the battle of Hatuntaqui, and 
seemed his position hy manying Pacha, the daughter of the late 
Shyn By his will the couqueior left the kingdom of Quito to 
Atahuallpa, his son by this alliance , while the Peruvian throne 
was assigned to Huascar, an elder son by his Peruvian consoit. 
War soon bioke out between the two kingdoms, owing to Huascar’s 
retensions to supremacy over liis hiother , but it ended in tlie 
efeat and imprisonment of the usuiper, and the establishment or 
Atahuallpa as mastei both of Quito and Cuzco. The fortunate 
monarch, howevei, had not long to enjoy his success , for Pizano 
and his Spaniaids weie alieady at the dooi, and hy 1633 the fate 
of the countiy was sealed As soon as the confusions and rivalries 
of the fiist occupation weie suppiessed, the lecent kingdom of Quito 
was made a piesideney of the Spanish vice-ioyalty of Pem, and no 
change of importance took place tiB 1710. In that year it was 
attached to the viceroyalty of Santa Fe , but it was restored to Peiu 
in 1722 Wlien, towards the close of the centmy, the desue for 
independence began to manifest itself thioughout the Spanish 
colonies of South America, Quito did not remain altogether mdii- 
feient The Quitonian doctoi Eugenio Espejo, and his fellow- 
citizen Don Juan Pio Montufar, eiiteied into heaity co-operation 
with Uariiio and Zea, tlie leadeis of the revolutionary movement at 
Santa F4 ; and it was at Espejo’s suggestion that the political 
association called the Esauela de Concordia was instituted at Quito 
It was not till 1809, however, that the Quitomans made a real 
attempt tothiow off the Spanish yoke , and both on that occasion 
and in 1812 the loyal general succeeded m crushing the insurrec- 
tion In 1820 the people of Guayaquil took up the ciy of liberty ; 
and in spite of seveial defeats they continued the contest, till at 
length, undei Antonio Jos6 de Sucre, who had been sent to their 
assistance by Bolivar, and leinforced by a Peruvian contmgent 
under Andres de Santa Ciuz, they gamed a complete victory on 
May 22, 1822, in a battle fought on the side of Mount Picbncia, 
at a height of 10,200 feet above the sea Two days after, the 
Spanish president of Quito, Don Melchoi de Aymenc, capitulated, 
and the independence of the country was secured A political 
union was at once effected with New Granada and Venezuela on 
the basis of the lepublican constitution instituted atCucuta in July 
1821,— the tuple confedeiation taking the name of Colombia. 

A disagreement with Pern in 1828 resulted in the invasion of 
Ecuador and the temporaiy occupation of Cuenca and Guayaquil hy 
Peruvian foices , but peace was restored m the following yeai after 
the Ecuadorian victory at Taiqni In the eaily part of 1830 a 
separation was effected from the Colombian federation, and the 
country was proclaimed an independent lepnhhc General Juan Jos4 
Floies was the fiist piesident, and in spite of many difficulties, 
•both domestic and foieign, he managed to maiatain a powerful 
position in the state for about 15 years Succeeded in 1835 by 
Vicente Eocafuerte, he legained the presidency in 1839, and waa 
elected for the third time in 1843 ; but shortly afterwards he 
accepted the title of generalissimo and a sum of 20,000 pesos, and 
left the country to his nvals. One of the most important measuies 
of his second presidency was the establishment of peace and friend- 
ship with Spain Rocs, who next attained to power, effected a 
temporary settlement with Colombia, concluded a convention with 
England against the slave trade, and made a commercial treaty 
with Belgium. Diego Nohoa, electedin 1860 after apenod of great 
confusion, recalled the Jesuits, produced a rupture with bfew 
Granada by receiving conservative refugees, and thus brought 
about his own deposition and exile. The democratic Urbina now 
became practically dictator, and as the attempt of Flores to reinstate 
Noboa proved a total failure, be was qmckly succeeded m 1866 by 
General Francisco Robles, who, among other progressive measures, 
secured the adoption of the French system of coinage, weights, and 
measures He abdicated m 1869 and left the countiy, after refus- 
ing to ratify the treaty with Peru, by which the defender of Guaya- 
quil had obtained the raising of the siege. Dr Gabnel Garcia 
Moreno, professor of cbemistiy, the recognized leader of the con- 
servative paity at Quito, was ultimately elected hy the national 
convention of 1861. Distrust m his policy, however, was excited 
by the pubhcation of some of bis private correspondence, m which 
he spoke favourably of a French protectorate, and the army which 
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he sent under Flores to resist the encroachments of Mosquera, tbe 
president of New Granada, was completely routed. His first resig- 
nation in 1864 was refused; but tbe despotic acts by which be sough^t 
to establish a dictatorship only embittered bis opponents, and in Sept 
1865 he retired from office. While he had endeavoured to develop the 
matenal resources of the country, he had at the same time mtro- 
duced retrograde measures in regard to religion and education. 
The principal event in the short presidency of his successor, 
Geronimo Camon (May 1865-Nov. 1867), was the alliance with 
Cluh and Peru agamst Spam, and the banishment of all Spanish 
subjects. Several important changes were made hy congress in 
the period between his resignation and the election of Navier 
Espmosa, Jan 1868' the power of the president to imprison 
persons legarded as dangerous to public order was annulled , and 
tbe immediate naturalization of Bobvians, Cbihans, Peruvians, and 
Colombians was authoiized Espinosa had haidly entered on hm 
office when, in August 1868, the country was visited by an earth- 
quake, in •which 30,000 people are said to have perished throughout 
South America The public buildings of Quito weie laid ini runs ] and 
Ibarra, Otavalo, Cotacachi, and seveial otbei towns were completely 
destroyed Next year a revolution at Quito, under Moreno, brought 
Espinosa’s presidency to a close , and though the national contention 
appomted Carvajal to the vacant office, Moreno succeeded in securing 
his ewn election m 1870 foi a term of six years His policy had 
undergone no alteration since 1865 the same persistent endeavour 
was made to establish a rehgions despotism, in which the supremacy 
of the president should be subordinate only to the highei su- 
premacy of the clergy. The tyranny, howevei, came to a sudden 
end m August 14th 1875, when the president was assassinated m 
Quito, by three of his private enemies. The consequent election 
resulted m the appointment of Di Boiieio, who, m his address to 
confess, December 1876, promised “to maintain, dunngthe tenure 
of the responsible office to which he had never aspired, full political 
hberty and the freedom of the press.” An insuiTectiou headed by 
YeintemiUa, the mihtary commandant of Guayaquil, had already 
broken out, and on the 14th December the Government forces 
under Aparicio were completely routed at Galte 

See XJlloa, Belaaonhi^t del Yiaiie,'iKe&n^, 1748, CaWas, Sminano de laNueoa 
G)anada,'Paxi8, 1749, Velasco, Sist, del teino de Qm(o, Quito, 1789 (French, by 
Temans-Compans, Paris, 1840), Humboldt and Bonpland, Voyages aux regions 
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Hemming in the eiobwi, 1871 and 1872, Eeiss and Sttibel, “.Hdheninesiungen In 
Sud Amenka,” in Zeiisch der Gesells filr ErdLunde tu Rerhn, 1874) "IMe 
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ubei eine Reise naoh dem Qmlotoa und dem CeiTo Hermoso," in Zeitsch. der 
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EDAM, a town of the ISrethetlands, in the province of 
North Holland and arrondissement of Hoorn, about 1] 
miles uortli-east of Amsterdam, and harcll 7 a mile from the 
present limits of the Zuider Zee, at the junction of two 
branch, canals." It has a fine town-house, an exchange, and 
a fish-market, and one of its two Eeformed churches is 
adorned with stained glass, and ranks among the most 
beautiful buildings of the kmd in the province Ship- 
building, rope-spinning, and salt-boilmg are earned on, and 
the place gives its name to a well-known description 
of “ sweet-milk” cheese — Zoeteimlhs Kaos. It was at Edam 
that nearly the whole of Admiral De Euler’s fleet was con- 
structed. Population of the commune in 1869, 5152, and 
of the town 3356. 

EDDA, the original signification of which is “ great- 
grandmother,” is the title given to two very remarkable 
collections of old Icelandic literature. Of these only one 
bears that title from antiquity ; the other is named £dda 
by a comparatively modern misnomer. The only work 
kno'wn by this name to the ancients was the miscellaneous 
group of writings attributed to Snorri Sturluson (1178- 
1241), a scholar of Jon Loftasbn, and the greatest name in 
old Scandinavian literature. It is believed that the Udda, 
as he left it, was completed about 1222. "Whether he gave 
this name to the work is doubtful ; the title first occurs in 
the TJpsala Codex, transcribed about fifty years after his 
death. The collection of .Snorri is now known as the Prose 
VII — 82 
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or Younger Edda, tlie title of tie Elder Edda being given 
to a book of ancient mytkological poems, discovered by tbe 
Icelandic bishop of Sk&laholt, Bryujulf Sveinsson, in 1613, 
and erroneously named by him the Edda of Eoemund. 

1. The Prose Edda^ properly known as Edda Snorra 
Sturlusona-r, was arranged and modified by Snorri, but 
actually composed, as has been conjectured, between the 
years 1140 and 1160. It is divided into five parts, the 
Preface or Formdlif Gylfaginning, Bragarmd'ur, ShSLd&ha- 
parmdl, and Edttatal. The preface bears a very modern 
character, and simply gives a history of the world from 
Adam and Eve, in accordance with the Ohristian tradition. 
Gglfaginning, or the Delusion of Gylfi, on the other hand, 
is the most precious compendium which w^e possess of the 
mythological system of the ancient inhabitants of Scandi- 
navia. Commencing with the adventures of a mythical 
king Gylfi and the giantess Gefion, and the miraculous 
formation of the island of Zealand, it tells us that the 
jEsir, led by Odin, invaded Svithjod or Sweden, the land 
of Gylfi, and settled there. It is from the Ynglingasaga 
and from the Gylfagiming that we gam all the information 
we possess about the conquering deities or heroes who set 
their stamp upon the religion of the Forth Advancing 
from the Black Sea northwards through Bussia, and west- 
ward through Esthonia, the /Esir seem to have overrun the 
south lands of Scandinavia, not as a horde hut as an 
immigrant aiistocracy The Eddaic version, however, of 
the history of the gods is not so circumstantial as that in 
the Ynglmgasaga j it is, on the other hand, distinguished 
by an esqnisite simplicity and archaic force of style, which 
give an entirely classical character to its mythical legends 
of 0dm and of Loki, The Gylfagmning is written in prose, 
with brief poetic insertions. The Bragarced'ur, or sayings of 
Bragi, are further legends of the deities?, attributed to Bragi, 
the god of poetry, or to a poet of the same name The 
Skdldskaparmdl, or Art of Poetry, commonly called Sldlda, 
contains the instructions given by Bragi to .dEgir, and con- 
sists of the rules and theories of ancient verse, exemplified 
in copious extracts from Eyvindr Skilldaspillir and other 
eminent Icelandic poets. The word SMldskapr refers to 
the form rather than the substance of verse, and this 
treatise is almost solely technical in character. It is by far 
the largest of the sections of the Edda of Snorri, and com- 
prises not only extracts but some long poems, notably the 
Thorsdrapa, of Eilifr Gu'Srilnarson and the SausAlaung of 
Th]6061fr. The fifth section of the Edda, the Hdttatal, or 
Fumber of Metres, is a running technical commentary on 
the text of Snorri's three poems written in honour of Hakon, 
king of Forway. Affixed to some MS. of the Younger 
Edda are a list of poets, and a number of philologi- 
cal treatises and grammatical studies. These belong, 
however, to a later period than the life of Snorri Sturlu- 
son. 


The three oldest MSS, of the prose Edda all belong to the he- 
mnmng of the 14th century The Warm MS. was sent to Ole 
Wurm in 1628 ; the Codex Begins was discovered by the mde- 
fatigahle bishop Biynjulf Sveinsson m 1640. The most impor- 
tant, however, of these MSS is the Upsala Codex, an octavo 
volume written probably about the year 1300 There have been 
several good editions of the Edda Snorra Shorlusonar, of which 
peihaps the best is that published by the Aine-Magniean Society 
m Copenhagen in 1848, in two vols , edited by a group of seholais 
under the (Erection of J6a Sigurdsson, 


2, The Elder Edda, Poetic Edda, or Smrmidar Edda 
kins fro&a was entirely unknown until about 1643, when 
it came into the hands of Bryujulf Sveinsson, who, 
puzzled to classify it, gave it the title of Edda Soemundi 
multisai, _ Sajmuud Sigfasson, who was thus credited with 
the collection of these poems, was a scion of the royal house 
of Forway, and lived from about 1055 to 1132 in Ice- 
land.. The pdema themselves date m all probability from 


the 8th or 9th centuries, and are many of them only frag- 
ments of longer heroic chants now otherwise entirely lost. 
They treat of mytlucal and religious legends of an early 
Scandinavian civilization, and are composed in the simplest 
and most archaic forms of Icelandic verse. The author of 
no one of them is mentioned. It is evident that they were 
collected from oral tradition , and the fact that the same 
story is occasionally repeated, in vaiied form, and that 
some of the poems themselves bear internal evidence of 
being more ancient than others, proves that the present 
collection is only a gathering made early in the Middle 
Ages, long after the composition of the pieces, and in no 
critical spirit Sophus Bugge, indeed, one of the greatest 
living authorities, absolutely rejects the name of Siemuud, 
and is of opinion that the poetic Edda, as we at piesent 
hold it, dates from about 1240 There is no doubt that it 
was collected in Iceland, and by an Icelander. 

The most remarkable and the most ancient of the poems 
in this priceless collection is that with which it commences, 
the Voluspd, or Prophecy of the Volva or Sibyl, In this 
chant we listen to an inspired prophetess, " seated on her 
high seat, and addressing Odin, while the gods listen to her 
words.” She sings of the world before the gods were made, 
of the coming and the meeting of the iEsir, of the origin 
of the giants, dwarfs, and meu, of tlie happy beginning of 
all things, and the sad end ing that shall be in the chaos of 
Bagnarok. The latter part of the poem is understood to 
be a kind of necromancy, — according to Vigfusson, “ the 
raising of a dead volvaj” but the mystical language of the 
whole, its abrupt tiansitions and terse condensations, and 
above all the extinct and mysterious cosmology, an 
acquaintance with which it presupposes, make the exact 
interpretation of the Voluspd extremely difficult. The 
charm and solemn beauty of the style, however, are irresist- 
ible, and we are constrained to listen and revere as if we 
were tbe auditors of some fugual music devised in honour 
of a primal and long-buried deity. The melodies of this 
earliest Icelandic verse, elaborate in their extreme and severe 
simplicity, are wholly rhythmical and alliterative, and return 
upon themselves like a solemn incantation. Sdvamdl, the 
Sayings of the High One, or Odin, follows next, this 
contains proverbs and wise saws, and a series of stones, 
some of them comical, told by Odin agamst himself. The 
Yafthi'dd'nismdl, or sayings of Vafthrd'Snir, is written in the 
same mystical vein as Vduspd , in it the giant who gives 
his name to the poem is visited by Odin in disguise, and is 
questioned by him about the cosmogony and chronology of 
the Forse religion. Grtmnismdl, or the Sayings of Grimmr, 
which IS partly in prose, is a story of Odin’s imprisonment 
and torture by king Geirrdd. For Ehnnis, or the Journe/ 
of Skiinir, Sarlar^sMS', or the Lay of Harbarl5, Eymis- 
kfffid'a, or the Song of Hymir, and (Egudrekdta, or the Brew- 
ing of CEgir, are poems, frequently composed as dialogue, 
containing legends of the gods, some of which are so 
ludicrous that it has been suggested that they were 
intentionally burlesque. Thrymshvid'a, or the Song of 
Thrym, possesses far more poetic interest j it recounts in 
language of singular force and directness how Thor lost hie 
hammer, stolen by Thrym the giant, how the latter refused 
to give It up unless the goddess Ereyia was given him in 
marriage, and how Thor, dressed in women's raiment, 
personated Freyia, and, slaying Thrym, recovered his 
hammer, Al'^smdl, or the Sayings of Alvis, is actually a 
philological exercise under the semblance of a dialogue 
between Thor and Alvis the dwarf. In VegtamskmS' a, or 
the Song of Yegtam, 0dm questions a volva with regard to 
the meaning of the sinister dreams of Balder. Eigsmdl, 
or more properly Mgsthula, records how the god Heimdall, 
disguised as a man called Eig, wandered by the sea-shore, 
where he met the original dwarf pair, Ai and Edda, to 
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whora he gave the power of child-bearing, and thence 
sprung the whole race of thralls ; then he went on and met 
with Afi and Amma, and made them the parents of the 
race of churls ; then he proceeded until he came to FatSir 
and Mo'Sir, to whom he gave Jarl, the first of free men, 
whom he himself brought up, teaching him to shoot and 
snare, and to use the swoid and runes It is much 
to be lamented that of this most characteristic and pictur- 
esque poem we possess only a fragment In Hyndlulj6&, 
the Lay of Hyndla, the goddess Freyia rides to question 
the volva Hyndla with regard to the ancestry of her young 
paramour Ottar ; a very fine quarrel ensues between the 
prophetess and her visitor. With this poem, the first or 
wholly mythological portion of the collection closes. What 
follows IS heroic and pseudo-histonc. The Yolundarhm&a, 
or Song of Yolundr, is engaged with the sufferings and 
adventures of Yolundr, the smith-kmg, during his stay with 
Mdud, king of Sw'eden, Yolundr, identical with the 
Anglo-Saxon Weland and the German Welant, is sometimes 
confounded with Odin, the master-smith This poem 
contains the beautiful figuie of Svanhvlt, the swan-maiden, 
who stays seven winters with Yolundr, and then, yearning 
for her fatherland, flies away home through the dark 
forest. HelgaJhvid'a Hio^vard's Sonar, the Song of Helgi, 
the Son of Hiorvar'S, which is largely in prose, celebrates 
the wooing by Helgi of Svava, who, like Atalanta, ends by 
loving the man with whom she has fought in battle 
Two Songs of Helgi the Huuding’s Bane, Helgalvi&a 
H^tndl]lg^ana, open the long and very important series of 
lays relating to the two heroic families of the Yolsungs and 
the Hiblungs. Including the poems just mentioned, there 
are about twenty distinct pieces in the poetic Edda which 
deal more or less directly with this chain of stories. It is 
hardly necessary to give the titles of these poems here m 
detail, especially as they are, in their present form, mani- 
festly only fragments of a great poetic saga, possibly the 
earliest coherent form of the story so universal among the 
Teutonic peoples. We happily possess a somewhat later 
prose version of this lost poem in the Volmngasaga, where 
the story is completely worked out. In many places the 
prose of the Yolsungasaga follows the verse of the Eddaic 
fragments with the greatest precision, often making use of 
the very same expressions. At the same time there are 
poems in the Edda which the author of the saga does not 
seem to have seen. But if we compare the central 
portions of the myth, namely Sigurd’s conversation with 
Eafnir, the death of Begin, the speech of the birds and 
the meeting with the Yalkyrje, we are struck with the ex- 
treme fidelity of the prose romancer to his poetic precursors 
in the Sigur&arlcvi&a Fafnisbana j m passing on to 
the death of Sigurd, we perceive that the version in 
the Yolsungasaga must be based upon a poem now entirely 
lost. Of the further extension of the myth and its corrup- 
tion into the romantic epic of Der Nihdunge Not, this is 
not the place for discussion. Suffice to say that m no 
modernized or Germanized form does the legend attain such 
an exquisite colouring of heroic poetry as in these earliest 
fragments of Icelandic song, A very curious poem, in some 
MSS. attributed directly to Saemund, is the Lay of the 
Sun, Sdlarlidd', which forms a kind of appendix to the 
poetic Edda. In this the spirit of- a dead father addresses 
his living sou, and exhorts lum, with maxims that resemble 
those of Hdvamdd, to righteousness of life. The tone of 
the poem is strangely confused between Christianity and 
Paganism, and it has been assumed to be the composition 
of a writer in the act of transition between the old creed 
and the new. It may, however, not impossibly, be 
altogether spurious as a poem of great antiquity, and may 
merely be the production of some Icelandic monk, anxious 
to imitate the Eddaic form and spirit. Finally Forsjgallsr 
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lj6d', or the Preamble, formerly known as the Song of 
Odm’s Haven, is an extremely obscure fragment, of which 
little is understood, although infinite scholarship has been 
expended on it. With this the poetic Edda closes. 

The principal MS. of this Edda is the Codex Regius in the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen, written continuously, without regard 
to prose or verse, on 45 leaves This is that found by Bishop 
Biynjulf. Another valuable fragment exists in the Ame-Magnsean 
collection in the University of Copenhagen, consisting of six leaves 
These are the only MSS older than the 17th century which con- 
tain a collection of the ancient mythico-heroic lays, but fragments 
occm in various other ivorks, and especially in the Edda of Snoin 
The poetic Edda was translated mto Eughsh verse by Amos Cottle 
m 1797 , the poet Gray produced, a version of the Vegtamskvida , 
but the fiist good translation of the whole was that published by 
Benjamin Thorpe in 1866 An excellent edition of the Icelandic 
text has been prepaied by Th Mobius, but the standard of the 
onginal orthography will be found in the admirable edition of 
Sophus Bugge, Norrc&n Fornkvcedi, published at Chnstiania ini 
1867. (E. W G ) 

EDELINCIv, Geexrd (1649-1707), one of the greatest 
copper-plate engravers, was born at Antwerp in 1649. The 
rudiments of the art, which he was to carry to a higher 
pitch of excellence than it had previously reached, he 
acquiied in his native town under the engraver Cornelisz 
Galle. But he was not long in reaching the limits of his 
master’s attainments, and then he went to Pans to improve 
himself under the teaching of De Poilly. This master 
likewise had soon done all he could to help him onwards, 
and Edelinck ultimately took the first rank among line 
engraveis His excellence was generally acknowledged; 
and having become known to Louis XIV. he was appointed, 
on the recommendation of Le Brun, teacher at the academy 
established at the Gobelins for the training of workers in 
tapestry. He was also entrusted with the execution of 
several important works. In 1677 he was admitted member 
of the Paris Academy of Painting and Sculpture. The 
woik of this great engraver constitutes an epoch in the art. 
His prints number more than four hundred, and it la- 
asserted that amongst them there is no work of poor or 
middling quality, although many of his subjects were poor 
and unworthy of the high art which he lavished upon them. 
Edelinck stands above and apart from his predecessors and 
contemporaries especially in this that he excelled, not 
in some one respect, but in all respects, — that while one 
engraver attained excellence in correct form, and another 
in rendering light and shade, and others in giving colour 
to Iheir prints and the texture of surfaces, he, as supreme 
master of the hunn, possessed and displayed all these 
separate qualities, and that m so complete a harmony that 
the eye is not attracted by any one of them iu particular, 
but rests in the satisfying whole. Edelinck was the first 
to break through the custom of making prints square, and 
to execute them in the lozenge shape. Among his most 
famous works are a Holy Family, after Baphael ; a Penitent 
Magdalene, after Charles le Brun , Alexander at the Tent 
of Darius, after Le Brun , a Combat of Four Knights, after 
Leonardo da Yinci; Christ surrounded with Angels; St 
Louis pra3ring; and St Charles Borromeo before a crucifix, — 
the last three after Le Brun. Edelinck was especially good 
as an engraver of portraits, and executed prints of many of 
the most eminent persons of his time. Among these are 
those of Le Bran, Bigaud, Philippe de Champagne (which 
the engraver thought his best), Santeuil, La Fontaine, 
Colbert, .Tohn Dryden, Descartes, <kc. He died at Paris in 
1707. His younger brother John, and his son Hicholas, 
were also engravers, but did not attain to his excellence. 

EDEN", Hebrew (PV, denoting pleasure or delight), 
was the first residence of Adam and Eve according to the 
Old Testament Scriptures. The passage in which its 
geographical position seems to he indicated (Gen. ii 8-14) 
has been from the earliest times the subject of a discussion 
as ingenious and elaborate as it has been fruitless. Its 
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general position is given as “ eastward,” Le., to the east of 
the place where the narrative was written. Of the four 
rivers mentioned the Euphrates is undoubtedly the same 
which IS still known by that name, and the Hiddekel has 
been almost universally identified with the Tigiis. The 
ob 3 ect of commentators who have sought to put a literal 
construction on the passage has, therefore, been to identify 
the Pison and the Oihon, by finding two rivers which 
together with the Euphrates and the Tigris fulfil the condi- 
tion stated m Gen. u. 10, “ Ind a river went out of Eden 
to water the garden j and from thence it was parted and 
became into four heads.” As there is no river which forms 
a common source for the Euphrates, the Tigiis, and two 
others, recourse has been had to a strained construction of 
one kind or other. Josephus, for example, supposes the 
river which is the common source to have been the ocean 
stream which surrounds the eaith, and identifies the Pison 
with the Ganges and the Gihon with the Mlej and m this 
he IS followed by many of the fathers. Oalmet, Rosen- 
muller, and others, again, suppose the river which is the 
common source to have been a region of springs, and, by 
making the Pison and the Gihon mountain streams, place 
the site of Eden in the highlands of Armenia. Calvin, 
Huet, and Bocharb place Eden in lower Babylonia, on the 
supposition that the Pison and the Gihon are the two 
channels by which the united riveis Euphrates and Tigris 
enter the Persian Gulf. Luther and others, such as Clericus 
and more recently Baumgarten, have hazarded the supposi- 
tion that the flood altered the couise of the streams, and 
thus rendered it impossible to identify the locality of Eden 
from the description given in Genesis. These may suffice 
as specimens of the almost innumerable solutions that have 
been offered of what is now generally admitted to be an 
insoluble problem. On the theory that the narrative in 
Genesis is veritable history to be hterally interpreted, it is 
impossible to fix the geographical position of Eden with 
any approach to certainty. This impossibility fully 
accounts for the immense variety of the conjectures that 
have been put forward. It deserves mention as a curiosity 
of criticism that the site of Eden has been assigned by 
different writers to each of the four quarters of the globe, 
and that the particular localities specified have ranged from 
Scandinavia to the South Sea Islands. The allegorical 
interpretations, which have been offered in great variety 
from the time of Philo downwards, are, of course, not 
hampered with any geographical difficulties. Philo 
supposes Eden to be a symbol of the soul that delights in 
virtue, the river which is the souice to be geneiic virtue 
or goodness, and the four rivers to be the specific virtues 
of prudence, temperance, courage, aud justice. Origen 
finds in the subject an excellent opportunity for applying 
his favourite allegorical method, and supposes Eden to be 
heaven, and the uvers wisdom. Similar interpretations, 
with individual variations, are given by several of the 
fathers who are prone to allegorize. In modern times 
Coleridge is perhaps the most celebrated of those who have 
interpreted the story of Eden as an allegory. It is to be 
observed, however, that this mode of explaining the narra- 
tive has found even less favour with recent interpreters 
than that which accepts it as literal history, meeting the 
obvious difficulties as best it can. The undoubted tendency 
of later criticism has been to discard alike the theory of 
literal history and the theory of allegory in favour of 
another, according to which the story of Eden is a mythical 
tradition of a kind similar to that which is to be found in the 
early sacred literature of most nations. According to this 
view the true explanation is to be sought for m a careful 
comparison of these various traditions as preserved in sacred 
scriptures, early histories, inscriptions, and otherwise. See 1 
Adam, vol, i. p. 135-6, and Pentatetjoh. | 


EDEH, The Honourable Emily (1795-1851), novelist 
and miscellaneous writer, was the seventh daughter of the 
first Lord Auckland, and was born m 1795. Happily gifted 
by nature, her literary faculties and tastes were fostered 
by a liberal education. In 1835 she accompanied her 
brother, Lord Auckland, to India, on his appointment as 
governor-general, and remained with him during his term 
of office, which covered the period of the Afghan war. 
Returning to England in 1841, she made herself favourably 
known as a writer by the publication, three years later, of 
her Portraits of the Princes and People of India. _ She was 
also author of two novels entitled the The Semi-detached 
Eonse and The Semi-attached Couple, which first appeared 
anonymously under the editorship of Lady Theresa 
Lewis. In these works she gives clever and amusing 
delineations of Anglo-Indian life and manners as she saw 
them. In 1866 was published a series of her letters to her 
sister written from India, aud entitled Up the Country. 
Her private j'ournal, at present unpublished, is said to be 
still more attractive and full of sparkling anecdote and 
graphic sketches. Another volume entitled Letters from 
India, edited by her niece, the Hon. Eleanor Eden, was 
published in 1872. For many years Miss Eden lived at 
Kensington, and her house was one of the most frequented 
centres of London mtell actual and fashionable life. She 
afterwards removed to Richmond, and there died, August 
5, 1869. Her eldest sister Eleanor attracted the warm 
affection of William Pitt, who, however, did not feel justified 
in making her an offer of marriage. This was, it is 
supposed, the only love-passage in Pitt’s history. She 
afterwards married Lord Hobart, and died in 1851. 

EDENTATA, an order of placental mammals charac- 
terized by the total absence of median incisor teeth. Such 
teeth as are found in edentate species are composed entirely 
of dentine and cement, without enamel ; they likewise grow 
for an mdefinite period, and are consequently without root j 
and so far as yet discovered there is no displacement of the 
first teeth by any second set except in a few of the 
armadilloes. This order contains the sloths, armadilloes, 
and ant-eaters. 

EDESSA, the ancient capital of Macedonia, previously 
known as Mgse, was situated 46 miles W. of Thessalonica 
on the banks of a beautiful stream in the very centre of 
the kingdom, and at the head of a defile commanding the 
approaches from the sea-coast to the interior of the country. 
It was the original residence of the Macedonian kings j and 
even after the seat of government was removed to the more 
accessible Pella, it continued to be the burial-place of the 
royal family. At the celebration of his daughter’s marriage 
in the town, Philip II. was murdered by Pausanias in 336 
B c. His greater son Alexander was buried at Memphis 
through the contrivance of Ptolemy , but the bodies of his 
granddaughter Eurydice and her husband Arrhidseus were 
removed by Oaaaander to the ancestral sepulchre. On the 
occupation of the town by Pyrrhus the royal tombs were 
plundered by the Gallic mercenaries The modern city of 
Vodena is built on the site of Edessa, and preserves a few 
unimportant remains of ancient buildings. The names 
JEgse and Edessa were both probably given in allusion to 
the full-flowing streams that form one of the principal 
features of the situation; and Vodena is certainly derived 
from the Slavonic voda, water. Full details m regard to the 
position of the city may be found in Tozer, The Highlands 
of TurJcey, vol. i. 

EDESSA, or, as it is now called, XJrfa or Orfa, a city of 
Northern Mesoputamia, on the Daiaun, a left-hand tributary 
of the Euphrates, 66 miles W. of Diarbekir and 69 E. of 
Biredjik, in 37“ 21' N, lafc. and 39“ 6' E. long, It is sur- 
rounded with walls and towers, well preserved on the 
northern side, has narrow but comfortable and cleanly 
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streefcs, and. displays in its bazaar not only tiie native I 
■woollen stuffs, pottery, and silver work, but also a consider- | 
able variety of European goods. In tbe principal square 
there is a large mosque dedicated to Abraham, who, accord- 
ing to Mahometan legend, was slain in the city; and in its 
immediate vicinity is a pond shaded by fine pomegranate, 
plain, and cypress trees, and tenanted from time immemorial 
by sacred fish. The only ancient remains are those of a 
tower ascribed by tradition to Himrod , but In the neigh- 
bourhood there exist extensive catacombs with numerons 
inscriptions of an early date The prevailing language is 
Turkish, though more than three-fourths of the inhabitants 
are Christian,. The population was estimated about 
1796 by Olivier as from 20,000 to 24,000 , by Bucting- 
]iam at 50,000 . and, in 1873, by Chernik at 40,000. 
There are two mission establishments, an American and a 
French, and in connection ■with the former a school with 
about 250 pupils. The outskirts are occupied by melon- 
gardens, vineyards, and mulberry plantations. 

Nothing is known of the origin of Edessa. It has heen suggested 
that probably the early inhabitants were Sahseans, and that the 
sacred fish originally belonged to the worship of Atergatis Accord- 
ing to the Targum of the pseudo-Jonathan, Jerome, and Ephraem 
Syrus, the city is to be identified with the Erech of Genesis x. 
lO, and the local tradition of the Arabs and Jews makes it the 
same as TJr of the Chaldees, hut theie is no historical basis for 
either identification, though the former has received the support 
of Michaebs, Buttmann, and Ton Bohlen The first authentic 
mention of the city connects it with Seleucus, who appears to have 
greatly increased its prosperity, and was pobably the bestower of 
the name by which it is best ^o-wn in history This, according 
to Stephauus, was taken from the Macedonian Edessa, from the 
abundance of the water in both cities, but a modem etymologist 
recogmzes the Syrian Haditha or New Town. Another designation, 
OaUiihoe, found in the ancient -writers, undoubtedly alludes to its 
fountain ; and it is at least possible that this maybe the derivation 
of its modem name — Uihoi among the Syrians, Er Roha among the 
Arabs, and Orfa among the Turks and Christians In the time of 
Antiochus TIL, about 135 B o., the city became the seat or centre 
of the Osrhoenic kingdom, founded by Orhoi-Bar-Khe-fyo, and 
governed for centuries by a series of elective monarchs Of these 
the eighth in succession, Abgar Bar-Ahgar, fought against 
liucullus, but afterwards sided with the Romans , the fifteenth 
Ahgar IJchomo is famous for the legendary correspondence with 
Cliiist reported by Eusebius The city was plundered by Trajan’s 
general Lusius Quietus, and the kingdom became tnbutary m 116. 
Restored by Hainan it was finally abohshed by Caracalla m 217, 
and a Roman military colony was established with the title of 
Coloma Marcia Edessorum Meanwhile Chnstianiiy had been 
taking fast root in the city, the first chinch having been built as 
early at least as 202. By the "time of Julian, the wealth of the 
Christians was sufficient to attract his revengeful cupidity ; and in 
the course of the following century, the number of monasteries 
alone is said to have exceeded 300 Great theological schools were 
established, and the city, in fact, became one of the chief seats of 
Oriental learning Most famous of aH was the ScJiola Pernca or 
Persian School , but its piofessors haying adopted the Nestonan 
heresy were expelled by Maityrus the bishop, and the building -was 
destroyed in 489, and replaced by St Mary’s Olinroh The pros- 
peiity of the city gradually disappeared during the next five 
centunes, as it passed successively into the hands of the Arabs and 
the Seljuks. From the latter it was captured m 1097 by Baldwin 
de Bouillon, and for the next fifty years it continued an independent 
Christian comitshrp. Baldwin’s successors were his cousm Baldtrau 
II (1100-1118), Jocehn de Courtenay, sumamed the Great (1118- 
1131), and Jocehn II. (1131-1144). The neghgence of this last 
count permitted the city to fall into the hands of Zengi of Mosul, 
and in 1466, the attempt of the inhabitants to recover them inde- 
pendence brought down the vengeance of Zengi’s successor Nur-ed- 
din The sultans of Egypt and Syria obtained possession in 1181, 
the Byzantines in 1234, the Mongolians under Tamxurlane about 
1393, the Turkomans and the Persians at a later date, and finally 
the Turks m 1637. 

See Assemtmv Btbhoth. Onent^ vol I., where the “ Chron. EdesBenam" ib re- 
printed i Th L. Bayer, Msiona Otr/wena et Pdetsem ex numtMs tttiutratOy St 
Peteishurg, 1734. 

EEFTJ, iu Goptish Atbo, from the old Egyptian Tebn, 
a ^age of Upper Egypt, in the province of Said, situated 
about a third of a mile from the left bank of the Nile, 65 
miles below the cataracts of Syene, in 24“ 58' 43" lat. 
It is inhabited by about 2000 Arabs and Copts, engaged 
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for the most part in the manufacture of earthenware, which 
finds ready sale all through Egypt, and is remarkable for the 
similarity it retains to the ancient pottery represented on 
the monuments. To the Egyptol ogist the spot is of extreme 
interest, as furnishing the most perfect specimen of 
an ancient Egyptian temple, full details m regard to which 
may he found in the article Aechitecture, vol. ii. p. 389. 
By the G-reeks and Homans the city to which this splendid 
building belonged was known as Apollinopulis Magna, the 
god to whom the temple was dedicated being identified -with 
the Greek Apollo. Under the later empire it was the see 
of a bishop and the head-quarters of the Legio II. Trajana. 

See Belzoni, Narrative, 3d ed , 1822 ; “Wilkiiison, Egypt and 
Thebes, 1843 ; Lepsius, Ueber tine hieroglyphische Inschrift am 
Temptl vm Edfu, Berhn, 1855 , Manette,' Fouilles executes en 
Egypte, dec., d^apres les ordres du vicercn, 1867 

EDGEWOHTH, Makia (1767—1849), the creator of 
the novel of national manners and moral purpose, was the 
daughter, by his first wife, of Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
noticed below. She was bom at Hare Hatch, Berkshire, in 
1767, and did not see Ireland tiU she was twelve years 
old. She was educated by her father, who devoted 
himself with great enthusiasm to the intellectual ad- 
vancement of his children. In most of her literary 
undertakings Miss Edgeworth had the advantage of her 
father’s criticism, who also wrote introductions to her 
novels. “ It is my business," he used to say, ” to cut and 
correct : yours to write on.” Many tales and essays were 
written by Maria for private pleasure before pubhcation 
was thought of. Practical Education (1798) was a joint 
work by father and daughter. In 1800 appeared Castle 
Rackrent, which at once made for her a reputation as a 
national novelist. This was followed soon after by Belinda^ 
and by the Essay on Irish Bulls, published in partnership 
With her father, and intended to familiarize the English 
pubhc with Irish humemr and pathos. The work is so 
thoroughly the joint-product of two minds, that Miss Edge- 
worth, in writing her father’s Hfe, cannot tell distinctly 
which parts are his, but says that passages in which classical 
allusions and quotations occur must he her father’s, as she 
was “ entirely ignorant of the learned languages " 
{Memoirs, second edition, li. 315). In 1804 appeared 
Popular Tales, in 1806 Leonora; in 1809 the first instal- 
ment of Eashondble Tales, which -were finished in 1812, 
in Patronage, and in 1817 Harnngton, Ormond, and 
Comic Dramas, which failed on the stage. The death of 
her father, in that year, recalled her from novel writmg to 
fulfil the sacred duty of completing his Memoirs, which 
were given to the world in 1820, and of which a second 
edition was called for in 1821. In 1822 appeared 
niond, a Sequel to Early Lessons, a work published earlier 
•with contributions from Mr Edgeworth’s pen. In August 
1823 Miss Edgeworth visited Sir Walter Scott at Abbots- 
ford, where she remained a fortnight; and Scott repaid 
this visit at Edgeworthtown exactly two years afterwards. 
In 1825 Miss Edgeworth further continued her tales for 
the young by the publication 'of Harry and Lucy. In 
1834 appeared Helen, a Tale, her last and one of her best 
novels; , and she afterwards wrote Orlandino, a book for 
children. Her Letters for Literary Ladies were suggested 
by a correspondence between Thomas Day and her father 
as to the propriety of “ female authorship,” in which the 
former stoutly maintained the negative. 

Miss Edgeworth died on the 21 st of May 1849, after 
ha-ving lived to see her works take rank as English classics. 
Her influence was deep and lasting. Sir Walter Scott 
confesses that he was anxious to do for Scotland what Miss 
Edgeworth had done for Ireland ; and it is said that 
O’GonneU regretted deeply that one so powerful did not 
I serve Ireknd as an agitator. Her society was courted by 
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the most distinguished of her coatemporanes , and 
countless tourists, who visited her, returned home charmed 
hy her lively conversation and by the domestic virtues 
which brightened the home of which she was the centre. 
With Scott she was on terms of the closest inti- 
macy ; Byron admired her works, in spite of his sarcastic 
reference to “ Miss Edgeworth’s novels stepping from their 
covers and Lord Macaulay was one of her most 
enthnsiastic worshippers. ‘‘ Among all the incidents,” says 
Mr Trevelyan, “ connected with the publication of Ms 
Eistory, nothing pleased Macaulay so much as the 
gratification that he contrived to give to Maria Edgeworth, 
as a small return for the enjoyment which, during more 
than forty years, he had derived from her charming writ- 
ings.” Macaulay mentions Miss Edgeworth’s name in a 
note, in which he describes her delineation of King Oorny, 
in Ormond^ as “ that admirable portrait.” Miss Edgeworth, 
in a letter to Dr Holland, speaks of the “ self-satisfaction, 
vanity, pride, surprise, I had in finding my own name in a 
note.” 

Oastle Eackrent, the first and one of the most character- 
istic of her novels, is lit np throughout with sunny Irish 
humour, Sir Condy complaining that he “ was very ill used 
by tbe Government about a place that was promised him 
and never given, after his supporting them against his 
conscience very honourably” (1857 edition, p 39) Leonora 
has a painful plot. It treats of the seduction of an attached 
husband by a professed friend of his wife. Leonora’s 
forbearance, however, and her deep-seated love for her 
husband prove, m the end, too much for the hollow 
professions and vaunted “ sensibility ” of Olivia. The 
Tales of Fashionable Life include Enrvwi, The Dun, 
Manoeuvring, Almena, Vivian, The Absentee, Madame de 
Fleury, and Emike de Goulanges. Fnnui is a powerful 
story, and relates how the earl of Glenthorn was cured of 
the disease which gives its name to the book There are 
several fine character studies, including the Earl; Mdjeod, 
the cool, but faithful, Scotch agent; witty Lady Geraldine, 
Christy, the blacksmith; and EUinor, the Irish foster nurse, 
who said, on one occasion, that “ if it plased God, she 
would like to die on a Christmas day, of all days, becaase 
the gates of Heaven, they say, will be open aU that day, 
and who knows but a body might shp in unknowmt ? ” 
(1857 edition, p 231). The Dun portrays, with a reahsm 
almost too painful, the dreadful privations undergone by 
the poor who are unable to get in the money justly their 
due. Manoemring depicts the efforts of Mrs Beaumont, 
a clever, scheming, deceitful woman, to marry her son and 
daughter contrary to their inclinations. Eor a while all 
seems to go well with Mrs Beaumont, until she is herself 
entangled in her net of white lies, and finally thoroughly 
outwitted. Her character, and that of Mr Palmer, a 
wealthy merchant from Jamaica, are worthy of the author’s 
high reputation Aluneria. traces the rise of the worldly 
spirit in the breast of a young girl, and the debasing con- 
sequences of a passionate pursuit of fashion for its own 
sake, unredeemed by any ennobling feature Vivian is an 
admirably told story, and illustrates the terrible evils which 
sometimes arise from indecision of character. Vivian, the 
undecided, brilliant, young noble; RusseU, the faithful 
tutor ; Wharton, the unscrupulouspolitician and voluptuary; 
eelf-willed Lord Glistonbury ; prim Lady Glistonbury ; and 
vivacious Lady J uHa seem to start from the canvas The 
Absentee, considered by many as Miss Edgeworth’s master- 
piece, is written to espose the misery entailed on. the 
tenantry by the Irish gentry, who de-serted their native 
country for London, and abandoned their affairs to be 
managed by unscrupulous agents. The characters are 
among the most life-like in the annals of fiction. Lady 
Clonbrony makes herself exquisitely ridiculous in her vain 


endeavours to act the fine English lady, Lord Oolambre, 
the hero of the novel, travels, under an assumed name, 
among his father’s tenants in Ireland, finds out how rudely 
they have been oppressed, and champions their cause so 
skilfully as to win over even Lady Clonbrony ; Lady 
Dashforfc and her daughter are wonderfully real representa- 
tions of heartless women of fashion ; the suffenngs of the 
Irish peasantry are drawn with a loving and masterly pencil ; 
and the general sadness of the work is relieved by such 
humorous sketches as Colonel Heathcock, Sir Terence 
O’Pay, and Larry Brady, whose inimitable letter closes the 
book Macaulay considered the scene in which Lord 
Oolambre discovers himself to his father’s tenantry the best 
passage of the kmd since the beginning of the 2 2d book of 
the Odyssey. This is very high praise, especially when we 
remember that Macaulay seems to have read almost every 
novel — so much was he fascinated by narrative composition. 
Madame de Fleury is the story of a Trench lady who set 
up a school in Pans for neglected girls. The school came 
to grief at the great Eevolution; and its benevolent founder 
had to fly to England, where she was supported mainly by 
donations from the girls, who were instigated by Victoire, 
the heroine of the book. Ultimately her return to France 
was secured by Basils, Victoire’s lover, who had obtained 
influence with his general through his valuable engineering 
knowledge, flmilie de Goulanges describes tbe mortifica- 
tions two French refugees had to undergo in living with 
Mrs Somers, an excessively ill-tempered English lady, who 
was generous enough with her money, but neglectful of 
kmdness of a more delicate order Mrs Somers’s incessant 
outbursts of temper and reconciliations with Emilie, to be 
followed inevitably by fresh quarrels, are somewhat weari- 
some readmg. The Modern Griselda, a story treating of 
the attempts of a wife to bring her husband to abject 
submission, manifests fine satiric power, and great liveli- 
ness — ^thedialogue being particularly animated. Patronage, 
which is in the same vein as the Tales of Fashionable Life, 
rather disappointed the critics, wlio concluded that Mr 
Edgeworth had written considerable parts of it This, 
however, is expressly denied by Miss Edgeworth [Memoirs, ii, 
323) Ormond is an Irish tale, and ranks among the best 
of Miss Edgeworth’s works. It shows how a youth, whose 
education had been neglected, and whose temper was 
naturally impetuous, managed to reach true nobility of 
character. King Corny, Ormond, Sir Ulick O’Shane, 
Moriarty Carroll, Dora, and Mademoiselle O’Faley are 
masterly creations. There is a true Irish ring about the 
book, ^though it is composed in the purest English. 
Eelen is a novel of thrilling interest, and displays 
greater passion and a finer insight into the more subtle 
moods of the human mind than any of Miss Edgeworth’s 
previous works. The moral is that falsehood and deceit 
almost invariably bring misery in their train. Although on 
a more elaborate scale than her other books, Eelen sur- 
passes them all in grace, charm, and lightness of touch. 
Such powerfully conceived characters as Lady Davenant, 
Helen, Cecilia, Beauclerc, Churchill, and the Clarendons, 
leave an indelible impression on the memory. 

Miss Edgeworth's novels are distinguished by good sense, humour, 
and an easy flowing style As the construction of a plot is not 
her strong point, she is generally more successful in tales than in 
lengthy novels. The vavaciiy of her dialogues is extraordinary ; 
and in them her characters reveal themselves in the moat natural 
way possible Her hooks are character-studios, rather than in- 
tensely interesting narratives. Sobriety of judgment is seen 
throughout , and passion, romance, and poetry rarely, if ever, 
shed their lustre on her pages. Three of her aims wore to paint 
national manners, to enforce morality, and to teach fashionable 
society by satirijung the lives of the idle and worldly- She ex- 
piesslj’- calls some of her stones “Moial Tales ” ; but they all fall 
under this category The two polos of thought in regard to the 
moral tendency of Miss Edgeworth’s works are well represented by 
Eobert Hall, the eminent Baptist preacher, and Monsieur Tamo. 
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Miss Edgeworth “does not,” says Hall, “attack religion or 
inveigh against it, hut makes it appear unnecessary by exhibiting 
perfect virtue without it Ho hooks ever piodueed so bad an effect 
on my own mind as hers I did not expect any ineligion there 
I was off my guard ; their moral charactei beguiled me I read 
volume after volume with eagerness , and the evil effects of them 
I experienced for weeks" (HaU’s Wo,ks, vol i. Bohn’s edition, 
1846, appendix, note A) Monsieur Tame, again, savs that “this 
regular presence of a moral intention spoils the novel as well as the 
novebst It must be confessed a volume of Thackeray has the 
cruel misfoLtune of recalling the novels of Miss Edgeworth” 
{English Literature, Cnticism on Thackeray) To Eobert Hall’s 
criticism it is to be objected that a novel is scarcely the place to 
GXpIodD. and. inculcatG tlis systematic tEeology of tlie evangelical 
school , whole we must concede to Tame and the Erench critics 
that to burden a novel with a moral, or other special purpose is 
artistically a blemish, especially when it is professedly made’ an 
aim as in Miss Edgeworth’s case She remarks very beautifully 
of Sir Walter Scott, that “ his morahty is not m purple patches, 
ostentatiously obtiusive, hut woven in thiongh the ve^ texture of 
the stuff’ {Helen, 1838 edition, 123) — a statement which scarcely 
holds true of herself Still, strong national tendencies must he 
allowed to assert themselves in fiction, and theie can he no douht 
that the didactic or moralizmg tendency is deeply seated in the 
English-speaking peoples 

Ho writer teaches a more admirable practical philosophy than 
Miss Edgeworth; and she reaches her object by making hei 
characteis natural, and capable, as well as worthy, of mutation 
She plainly belongs to the reahstie school of fiction , and it is in- 
teresting to remember that her Tales aie expressly founded on a 
carefully thought out philosophy of education She thus gives no 
countenance to the popular fallacy that teachmg is a mere trick or 
knack, rather than a science resting on weil-ascertamed mental 
phenomena. Few novelists displajrless extravagance than Miaa 
Edgeworth We feel that her minor characters especially aie 

genuine flesh and blood. Sometimes the hero or heroine of the 
stoiy IS liable to the charge of being the incarnation of a single 
q^uality, rather than a man or woman However, in the case of 
one who writes mth a didactic purpose, this is almost inevitable 
Miss Edgeworth has drawn attention to the less bnlhant faculties 
of humanity, and always prefers to be useful, where otheis would 
have endeavouied to be striking In hei pages the heroic virtues 
give place to piudence, industry, kindness, and sweetness of temper. 
Theie are few instances of overwhelming emotions or tumultuous 
passions in her works ; and it is remarkable how httle the love of 
nature appears. She never uses material which does not yield 
some direct moral lesson. All this is the natural conseq^uence of 
Miss Edgeworth’s method and utilitarian aim. But, working under 
such self-imposed conditions, she has done wonders Hei represen- 
tations of the humour, pathos, and generous character of the Irish 
peasantry are an imperishable monument of her genius Hor is it 
fair to depreciate the English novels in comparison, HeU% being 
quite equal to any of her distinctively national tales The freshness 

of her stones, her insight into chaiaoter, lively dialogues, onginahty 
of invention, and delightfully cleai style render it quite possible 
to lead her works m succession without any sense of weanness 
As a paintei of national life and manners, and an illustiator of the 
homelier graces of human chaiacter, Miss Edgeworth is surpassed 
by Sii Waltei Scott alone , while as a dnect moral teacher she has 
no peer among novelists Among the many sweet memories her 
uu&ullied pages have bequeathed to the world, not the least precious 
IS hei own noble ohaiactei, which ever responded to all that is 
beat and most enduring in human nature 
In 1S33 a coUeoted edition of Miss Edgea’'oifcli’s novels was published in London 
In 18 volumes — J Oastle Backrent, Esmy on Irish Bulls, Essay on Self-JustiJl- 
cation II. Forester, the Prussian Vase, the Good Aunt. III. Angelina, the 
Good French Governess , Mademoiselle Panactie , the Knapsack IV LameJervas, 
the Will, the Limerick Gloves, Out of Debt, Out of Danger , theLottery, Rosanna 
V Murad the Unlucky, the Manufacturers, the Contrast, the Grateful Negro, 
To-morrou VI Ennui , the Bun VII. Manoeuvring ; Almerta VIIL Vivian 
IX The Absentee X. Absentee {concluded) , Madame de Fleury, Emilie <fc 
Coulanges, the Modern Qriselda XI and XIL Belinda XIII Leonora, Letters' 
XIV and XV. Patronage XVI. Comic Dramas XVII, Harrington, Thoughts 
on Bores XVIII Ormond To this list are to be added Essays on Practital 
Education, written in conjunction with ilr Edgeworth (1798), Helen (1834), 
and numerous stoilea and books foi ohildi’en In 1848 a new collected edition of 
Mias Edgeworth’s works appealed in London in nine volumes, and, after her 
fleath, an edition was pubhshed in ten volumes, with steel engravings (T (JI ) 

EDQ-EWOBTH, Eiofabd Lovell (1744-1817), father 
of the subject of the foregoing notice, and her associate 
in many literary undertakings, was born at Bath in 1744 
The greater part of his life, however, was spent at 
Edgeworthtown, or Edgeworthstown, in the county of 
Longford, Ireland, where the Edgeworth family had been 
settled for upwards of 160 years. He was of gentle 
blood — ^his father being the son of Colonel Erancis Edge- 
worth, and his mother, Jane Lovell, being the daughter of 


Samuel Lovell, a Welsh judge. Eichard’s mother taught 
him to read at a very early age j his young imagination 
was nurtured on the beautifid stones in the book of 
Genesis and on Shakespeare’s characters of Coriolanus and 
Julius Caesar; and, when he was only seven years old, 
a Mr Deane explained to him the uses and structure of 
several pieces of machinery, a circumstance to which he 
ever afterwards traced his strong love for mechanical science. 
The Kev. Patnek Hughes initiated him in Lilly’s Latin 
Grammar — an office he also performed for Goldsmith, who 
was horn on the property of the Edgeworths — and his 
pubhc education began, m August 1752, in a school at 
Warwick He subsequently attended Drogheda school, 
then reputed the best in Ireland , and, after spending two 
years at a school in Longford, entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, in April 1761, from which he was transferred to 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, m Octobei of the same year. 
While still at coUege, he made a runaway match, marrying 
at Gretna Green one of the daughters of Mr Paul Elers, an 
old friend of his father, by whom he had a son, who was 
born before Edgeworth reached his twentieth birth-day, and 
his daughter Maria. Shortly after the birth of his son, he 
and his wife went to Edgeworthtown, where he met a severe 
trial in the death of his mother. Her dying advice to him, 
to “ learn how to say no,” was the germ of Vivian, one of 
Miss Edgeworth’s best novels. For some time after this 
Edgeworth devoted himself to scientific reading and ex- 
periments , and he claims to he the reviver of telegraphic 
communication in modern times {Memoirs, second edition, 
i. 144). His home was now at Hare Hatch, m Berkshire, 
where he endeavoured to educate his son according to the 
method explained in Kousseau’s In later life, how- 

ever, he saw reason to doubt many of Eousseau’s views 
{Memoirs, li 374). At the same time he went on keeping 
terms at the Temple, and formed the greatest friendship of 
his life with Thomas Day — an able man, of noble character, 
excessively eccentric, and known to all boys as the author 
of Sandford and Merton, which was written at Edge- 
worth’s suggestion. In 1769, on the death of his father, 
he gave up the idea of being a barrister; but, instead of 
immediately setthng on Hs Irish estate, he spent a con- 
siderable time in England and France, mainly in Day’s 
company. In Lyons, where he resided for about two 
years, he took an active part in the management of public 
works intended to turn the course of the Rhone. He was 
summoned to England by the death of his wife, with 
whom his autobiography tells us plainly he was not 
happy Edgeworth hurried to Lichfield, to Dr Erasmus 
Darwin’s, one of his greatest friends, and at once declared 
his passion for Miss Honora Sneyd, which had been the 
cause of his flight to France two years before. They were 
married (1773) in the cathedral, and after residing at 
Edgeworthtown for three years, settled at Northchurch, 
in Hertfordshire. When six years of great domestic 
happiness had elapsed, Mrs Honora Edgeworth died, after 
recommending her husband to marry her sister Elizabeth 
— which he did, on Christmas Day 1780. In 1782 
Edgeworth returned to Ireland, determined to improve 
his estate, educate his seven childrea, and ameliorate the 
condition of the tenants. Up to this point Edgeworth 
has told his own story. The rest of his life is written by 
his daughter, and opens with an account of the improve- 
ments he effected, and a lengthy panegyric on Mr Edge- 
worth as a model landlord {Memoirs, ii. 12-36). In 
1785 he was associated with others in founding the 
Royal Irish Academy; and, during the two succeeding 
years, mechanics and agriculture occupied most of his 
time. In October 1789 his friend Day was killed by a 
fall from his horse, and this trial was soon followed by the 
loss of a daughter, who had just reached her fifteenth 
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year* Tke first tiling tliat broke tbe monotony of 
grief was the arrival of Dr Darwin’s poem, the Botanh 
Garden, about which, tbe author says, “ It was your early 
approbation that contributed to encourage me to go on with 
the poem” {Memoirs, ii 113). In 1792 the health of one 
of Edgeworth’s sons took him to Clifton, where he remained 
with his family for about two years, returning in 1794 to 
Edgeworthtown. Ireland was, at that time, harassed by 
internal disturbances, and threats of a Erench invasion, and 
Edgeworth offered to establish telegraphic communication of 
his own invention throughout the country. This offer was 
declined. A full account of the matter is given in Edge- 
worth’s Letter to Lord Gharlemont on tJie Telegraph; and his 
apparatus is explained in an “ Essay on the Art of Convey- 
ing Swift and Secret Intelligence,” published in the sixth 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 
In the autumn of 1797 hlrs Edgeworth fell a victim to de- 
cline, Practical Rdueaiion, a work which embodied the 
experience of the authors in dealing with children, was pub- 
lished m 1798, “ So commenced,” says Miss Edgeworth, 

“ that literary partnership which, for so many years, was 
the pride and joy of my Hfe” {Memoirs, ii. 170). In the 
same year Edgeworth married Miss Beaufort, and was 
elected M.P. for the borough of St John’s Town, Longford. 
The same year, too, saw a hostile landing of the Erench 
and a formidable rebellion j and for a short time the 
Edgeworths took refuge in Longford. The spring of 1802 
brought the depressing announcement of Dr Darwin’s death ; 
and the winter of that year was spent by the Edgeworths 
in Pans, where, among many friends, they particularly 
valued M. Dumont. On his return home he was gratified 
by Government accepting of his telegraphic apparatus, 
which worked admirably. In 1 802 appeared the Bssay on 
Irish Bulls by Mr and Miss Edgeworth; and in 1806 
Edgeworth was elected a member of the Board of 
Commissioners to inquire into Irish education. Erom 
1807 till 1809 much of his time was spent on mechanical 
experiments and in writing the story of his life. In 1808 
appeared Professional Education, and in 1813 his Essay on 
the Gooistruction of Roads and Carnages. He died on 
the 13th of June 1817, and was buried in the family 
vault in Edgeworthtown churchyard. 

Many of Edgewoi Ill’s works were suggested by Ms zeal for tbe 
education of his own children. Such weie Poetry Explained for 
Young People, Readings on Poetry, A Rational Primer, and the 

E rts of Early Lessons contributed by him His speeches in the 
sh Parliament have also been published ; and numerous essays, 
mostly on scientific subjects, have appeared an the Philosophical 
Transactions, the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, the 
Monthly Magazine, and Nicholson's Journal. The story of his 
eaaly hfe, told by himself, is fully as entertaining as the continuation 
by Mana, as it contains less dissertation and more incident, (T. GL) 

EDINBURGH, County of, or 3Iid-Lothian, one of the 
lowland counties of Scotland, is situated between 55“ 39' 30" 
and 50" 59' 20" N, lat , and between 2“ 52' and 3" 46' 10" 
W. long. It is bounded on the N. by the Eirth of Forth, 
on the N.W. by Linlithgowshire or West-Lothian, on the 
S.W. by Lanarkshire, on the S. by Peebles and Selkirk, 
and on the E. by Roxburgh, Berwick, and Haddington or 
East-Lothian, The area comprises 362 square miles, or 
231,724 acres. 

The surface of the county presents a great variety of 
scenery. TJie Pentland Hills advance boldly from the 
south-west to within five miles of the sea, rising to a relative 
height of from 1000 to 1300 feet. The loftiest summits 
are Scald Law (1898 feet), Carnethie (1890), West and 
East Cairn Hill (1844 and 1839), and West Kip (1806). 
They generally present a rounded appearance, and are 
coveted with heath or grass The south-eastern corner of 
the coimty is occupied by the Moorfoot Hills, which form a 
continuation of the Lammermuirs, and attain in Blackhope 
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Scar a height of 2136 feet. Of more or less isolated emi- 
nences throughout the county it is enough to mention the 
Braid Hills and Blackfoid Hill to the S, of the city, 
Arthur’s Seat towards the E., Corstorphine Hill about two 
miles to the W., and Dalmahoy Crags about seven miles to 
the S.W. 

With the exception of the Gala, which rises on the 
south-east side of the Moorfoot Hills and flows south to 
join the Tweed, and the paitial exception of the Tyne, 
which after a comse of about seven miles passes into 
Haddingtonshire, all the streams, vve cannot say the livers, 
find their way to the Firth of Forth The Esk (the largest) 
drains the district between thePentlands and the Moorfoot 
Hills, and falls into the sea at Musselburgh. The southern 
branch has its sources near Blackhope Scar, receives the 
Bedside and Middleton Burns, and flows past Newbattle 
Abbey , tbe northern rises in the Pentlands, and proceeds 
through much picturesque scenery, past Penicuik, Roslin, 
Lasswade, and Eskbank ; and the union of the two streams 
takes place a short distance below Dalkeith, within the 
grounds of Dalkeith Palace The Braid Burn from Capelaw 
HiU passes between the Braid Hills and Blackford Hill, and 
reaches the sea at Portobello The Water of Leith, with 
its head streams on the western slope of the Pentlands, flows 
past Balerno, Currie, Juniper Green, Colinton, Edinburgh, 
and Leith The Almond, which has its origin in Lanai k- 
shire, and its right-hand tributary the Breich Water, form 
the boundary between Mid-Lothian and Linlithgowshire 
Most of these streams, and especially the Esk and the Water 
of Leith, afford a large amount of water-power, well-pre- 
served by means of artificial dams and embankments. 
The deep ravines which in some places they have formed in 
the Carboniferous strata through which they flow conceal 
spots of romantic beauty, in striking contrast to the 
immediately contmguous scenery. The only lake is that at 
Duddingston, near Edinburgh ; but there are several ex- 
tensive reservoirs connected with the water supply of the 
city, VIZ. — Threipmuir, Loganlee, Haielaw, Clubbiedeaii, 
and Torduff m the Pentlands, and Gladsmuir and Rosebery 
on the South Esk. The Cobbinshaw reservoir, situated at 
the head of the Bog Burn, a tributary of the Almond, is used 
for the supply of the Union Canal. 

The geology of Mid-Lothian is of interest, not only 
from its intrinsic characteristics, but also as the subject of 
investigation of many of the most famous among Scottish 
geologists — Hutton, HaU, Jamieson, Cunningham, Hugh 
Miller, Fleming, and others. The Lammermuir and 
Moorfoot Hills are a continuation of the Silurian table- 
land of the south of Scotland, and consist mainly of 
strata of greywacke, grit, and shale, greatly contorted, 
broken, and altered in position. Sandstones, grits, shales, 
and mud-stones of the Upper Silurian occur in three very 
hmited areas in the Pentland Hills, in the midst of Lower 
Old Red Sandstone formatious. They are abundantly fossili- 
I ferous, especially on the North Esk, — Chondrites verisimilis,. 
Amphispongia ohlonga. Protaster Sedgwichii, Pierygotus 
a<Mminatus,Y^iQ\)A Strophomenas, Q.'a.d Euomphalm funatus 
being among the characteristic forms. The Lower Old Red 
Sandstone formations just mentioned are a massive scries of 
grits, conglomerates, and volcanic rocks, resting unconform- 
ably on the Upper Silurian series ; the Upper Old Red Sand- 
stone is found only in a few small patches in the hollows of 
the Lower Silurian. All the four series into which it is usual' 
to divide the Carboniferous system are well represented. 
The Calciferous Sandstone series breaks up into two 
groups : — the former consisting of reddish sandstones, and 
forming the sonth-westorn eminences of the Pentland Hills 
and nearly the whole site of the city of Edinburgh j while 
the latter comprises white and grey sandstones, shales, 
limestone, and coal, and furnishes a good portion of the 
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mineral wealth, of the county. The Carboniferoiis Lime- 
stone series consists of strata of white and grey sandstones, 
shales, fire-clays, coal, and encrinal limestone, — one section 
being known as the “ Edge coals ” from the almost vertical 
displacement of the beds The strata of the MiUstone Grit 
are not very extensive — only appearing 'm a narrow band 
round the central part of the Dalkeith coal-field, and in a 
limited area to the south of Penicuik. The history of 
the igneous rocks whichare sporadically distributed through 
the county is still matter of dispute, — the main question 
debated being whether the volcanic activity which has left 
its traces took place exclusively in the Carboniferous 
period, or broke out again later. The spot round which 
the discussion has principally been maintained is Arthur’s 
Seat, which is the centre of the intrusive movement, 
although considerable masses of intrusive basaltic rocks 
make their appearance in many other localities. Diorite is 
the principal rock of Corstorphine Hill, and occurs also to 
the west of Ratho. Marks of glacial action may be observed 
at Corstorphine, Granton, Arthur's Seat, and on the 
Pentland Hills ; and large beds of boulder-clay are present 
in the lower districts. Boulders of distant transport are 
rather rare, but a few apparently from the Ochils or even 
the Grampians may be discovered.^ 

The cultivated condition of the county is incompatible 
with a varied or remarkable fauna ; but the botanist finds 
a rich harvest of smaller plants. Arthur's Seat and the 
Queen’s Park, in spite of their proximity to the city, 
yield a considerable number of very rare specimens. 
Details may be sought in Professor Balfour’s Flora of 
Edinburgh. 

The climate naturally differs in different districts, accord- 
ing to elevation and distance from the sea. Erom obser- 
vations made at Inveresk, 90 feet above the sea-level, which 
may be taken as fairly representative, the annual mean of 
the barometer has only once fallen as low as 29 68 in 
the twenty-one years from 1855 to 1875, and usually ex- 
ceeds 29 ‘85. The maximum cold ranged from zero in 
1860 to 22 ° in 1872 \ the maxim nm heat from 73° m 
1862 to 88 ° in 1868 and 1873 , and the mean annual 
temperature from 44° in 1855 to 48-2° in 1868. The 
average temperature of the six summer months beginning 
with April reached 65-8° in 1868, and sank to 51*6°m 1872. 
The annual rainfall varied from 16-50 inches in 1870 to 
32 89 in 1 862 j and the number of fair days from 162 in 
1872 to 247 in 1869. The greatest ramfall takes place in 
August at Edinburgh, Meadowfield, and Bonningtou, but 
in January in the Pentlands. According to observations 
made at Inveresk over a period of 15 years, the wind blew 
from the N. 31 days, N E 40, E. 22, S.E, 24, S 51, S W. 
119, W. 56, and N. V7. 24, The H.E. and E. winds prevail 
in March and April, and especially in the neighbourhood of 
the city are remarkable for their cold and blighting character. 
Snow seldom lies long except in the uplands ; but night frosts 
occur even as late as the beginning of June, severe enough 
to destroy the young shoots of the seedling trees in the 
nursery grounds.^ On the shores of the Eirth, along the 
Almond and Esk, and in some of the richer flats the grain 

^ See Elemmg’s Lithology of Edintmrgh ; Hugh. Miller, Ed%7ilyu,rgh 
and its Neighbourhood ; Maclaren, Sketch of the Geology of Fife and the 
Lothians , Arch Geikie, The Geology of Edihbwrgh and zts Neighbour- 
hood, 1871 , Sheet No 32 of the one-inch Geol. Survey Map, with 
the accompanying memoir , and several other papers in the Tramac- 
tions of the Edinburgh Geological Society. 

^ The mildness of the winter is well illustrated hy the fact that Mr 
M'Nab of the Royal Botanic Gardens reported 138 species of flowers 
in bloom on Now Year’s Day 1874, of winch 85 were winter or spring 
flowers, and 103 summer or autumn flowers. The Qalanthus nivalis, 
or common snowdrop, blossoms, according to an average of 20 years, 
on the 25th of January, the Hejpatica tnloba on the 31st, and the 
Rhododendron noUeanum on the 26th of Eebmary 
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crops ripen early; two miles nearer the hills and 300 feet 
higher the harvest is ten days later; and at an elevation 
of 600 feet another week at least intervenes. 

The total area_m cereals in 1876 was 38,189 acres The quantity 
of wheat grown is gradually diminishing, occupying in 1876 only 
4456 acres in contrast to 10,123 in 1856. The average produce in 
the more fertile districts is 31 bushels per acre, m the poorer 
districts from 24 to 25 bushels The roots of the plant are m 
some seasons attacked severely by the larvae of the crane-fly 
{Tipula oleracea), and the ears sometimes suffer from the wheat- 
nudge. Of other cereals there were in barley 10,123 acres in 1856, 
and 11,982 in 1876 (the return varying from 42 to 48 bushels), and 
in oats 23,121 in 1865, and 21,311 in 1876. Beans declined from 
802 acies in 1866 to 467 in 1876 The aiea of sown grasses has 
greatly extended, being 26,907 acres m 1866, and in 1876, 31,869 
The grass-seed is usually put in with the barley crops Near the 
city sewage-farming has been carried on to a remarkable extent. 
The Ciaigentinny meadows between the city and the sea, compiis- 
ing 200 acres, have been under sewage cultivation for upwards of 
30 years The produce, now consisting principally of natural 
grasses, is sold at from £16 to £28 per acre, and the whole 
realizes from £3000 to £4000 per annum. About 80 acres are 
under similar treatment at Lochend, 70 acres at Dairy, and 16 at 
the Grange. The total produce of the whole area under irri- 
gation IS estimated at £6000. The acreage of turnips in 1856 
was 14,517, in 1876, 13,342. About 16 or 18 tons of swedes, 
or 22 or 23 tons of common turmps, is considered a good crop 
for first-rate land. Potatoes hold much the same position as in 
former years, though the demand for them is not so great A con- 
sideiable quantity is despatched to England for seed purposes, 
while the seed required in the county is obtamed from Perth, 
Lanark, ox the neighbouring counties. The number of cattle was 
in 1862, 13,013, in 187§, 18,661. In the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh especially, dairying forms a very important industry 
the number of milch cows in the county is probably 11,000 or 
12,000, of which 1800 or 2000 are kept in the town or subm-bs, 
and supply about half of the milk necessary for the local con- 
sumption. Sheep are returned as— 113,479 m 1866, and 168,565 
m 1876. Yery lew horses are bred in tbe county, but several of 
the studs are of excellent character. The Clydesdale hlood pre- 
dominates Pigs form a very small item in the list of stock ; and 
the poultry yard is of distinct importance only in the farms in the 
neighbourhood of the city. The crop rotations vary consideiably, 
m ditterent distnots. Oats, potatoes, wheat, turnips, barley, and 
hay or pasture is a common order , while a five-course shift of oats, 
potatoes and turnips, harley or wheat, hay, pasture, oi a six-course 
shift (oats, beans, wheat, turnips, harley, grass), is used elsewhere. 
The average size of farms is 131 acres According to the returns, 
out of a total of 1012 holdings 477 did not exceed 50 acres, 116 
lay between 50 and 100, 294 were over 100 and under 300, 75 weie 
from 300 to 500, and only 50 were more than 500 Leases of 
mneteen years are common , the change of proprietor is as frequent 
as that of the tenants, and in some cases the same tenant has con- 
tinued to hold a farm under six oi eight successive landlords The 
aveiage value of the arable land is calculated at from 40 to 55 
shillings the acre; that of the upland pastures at from 10 to 15 
shillings The whole of the county has been drained more or less 
thoioughly, and some portioas twice ovei Tiles and small 
stones began to be laid about 1830, with a distance between the 
drains of about 36 feet ; and since 1845 deeper drains, with pipes 
andcollais, have been put into the mtermediate fiuiows Gioat 
improvements have been effected not only in the fairra-houses and 
steadings since 1835, but also in the cottages for the labourers, 
which, now for the most part contain a sitting-room and two or 
even three bedrooms. Steam thrashing-machines and grinding 
mills are not uncommon The reaping-machine has been generally 
adopted within the last 20 years, except for very difficult ground, 
or where the crop has been laid by wind or rain The assistance 
of the steam plough has hitherto been very partially obtained. 

The nursery grounds of Mid- Lothian aie nooie extensive than 
those of any o1her county of Scotland , and in the variety and 
quantity of their productions they are equal to any in Britain. 
To orchards proper there are devoted about 72 acres , and no 
less than 775 acres, mainly in the vicinity of the city, are 
devoted to market gardening. Euither details on the whole 
subject of Mid-Lothian agriculture may be found in Thomas Fairall’s 
paper in Trans of Highland and Agricultural; Society, 1877 

It appears from the Owneis and Heritages Return, 1872-73, 
that the county, exclusive ot Edinburgh and Leith, was divided 
among 3237 owners, holding land the yearly value of which 
amounted to £581,603 Of the owners 78-^ per cent, possessed less 
than 1 acre, and the average value per acre over all was £2, 11s 
3d. There were 9 proprietors holding upwards of 5000 acres, viz , 
Earl of Rosebery (Dalmeny), 15,668 , Sir G D Clerk (Penicuik) 
12,696; Robert Dundas (Armstou), 10,184, the Stair faniilv 
(Oxeufoord), 9609 , Hens of Alex Mitchell (Stow), 9038 , Earl 

YIL — 83 
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of Morton (Dalmalioy), 8944 ; G. K E. Faiiliolm, 620 <); Charles 
Cowan (Loganhouse), 5677 ; John Borthmck (Crookston) 5260 
The duke of Biiccleuch’s property, though comprising raly 3541 
acres, is the highest on. the valuation roll (£28,296), with the ex- 
ception of that of the railway companies. 

Minerals— Though not a mining district par excellence 
Mid-Lotbian possesses a considerable amount of mineral 
•wealtli. There are 19 eolleries, which in 1876 employed 
2179 persons and raised 715,803 tons of coal. With the 
exception of 90,000 tons raised in the parish of West- 
Calder, this was all obtained in the valley of the Esk. In 
its general character the coal does not differ from ordinary 
Scotch coal j but a large quantity of the best cannel coal, 
used for making gas, is procured at Niddrie Colliery, and 
from the marquis of Lothian’s mines at Newbattle and 
Dalkeith. The depth of the pits vanes from 50 to 180 
fathoms On the east side of the Esk the strata lie at an 
angle of from 10° to 14° ; those on the west side, at 
ISTiddrie and Gilmerton, at from 60° to 90°. Of blackb^d 
ironstone about 61,262 tons were raised in 1876, 
principally in the parishes of Ijasswade and Penicuik, and 
25,172 tons of fire-clay were obtained in the county. In 
the vicinity of Wesb-Calder there is a large amount of shale, 
containing from 20 to 30 gallons of oil per ton. The 
extraction of the oil by distillation in retorts w as introduced 
about 1862. About 258,278 tons were raised m 1876. 
Limestone is of frequent occurrence , — at Espcrton m the 
south ,• at Oousland, Crichton, Bur4iehouse, and Gilmerton, 
near Edinburgh, at the Camps, m Kirknewton parishj and 
at Muireston and Levenseat, still further west. Freestone 
is quarried at Craigleith, Hedhall, Hailes, and Craigmillar. 
From Craigleith was obtained the gieatei part of the stone 
for the new town of Edinburgh , Hailes furnishes an ex- 
cellent material for pavements and stairs , and Craigmillar 
has been appropriated by the builders of the new docks 
.at Leith. Barnton Mount supplies large blocks of whin- 
'stone, which have been exported to England for docks, and 
even to Russia, for fortifications ; the causeway stones for 
the streets of Edinburgh are mainly procured from the 
quarries at Eatho ) and a large number of smaller quarries 
for the supply of road-metal are scattered throughout the 
county. 

Manufactures ?- — Owing its origin no doubt to the 
development of literature and publishing in the metropolis, 
the chief manufacturing industry in Mid-Lothian is paper- 
making. There are 22 paper mills in the county, most of 
them large and extensive works; and their aggregate 
annual production is 18,500 tons of writing and printing, 
and 5000 tons of coloured and wrapping paper. The most 
important mills, some of them dating from the beginning 
of the last century, are situated on the iN'orth Esk between 
Penicuik and Musselburgh, all producing writing and 
printing papers; while on the South Esk at Hewbattle 
coloured papers are manufactured. On the Water of Leith 
there are eight separate mills, as well as one near Mid-Calder, 
and another at Portobello. An ancient vat-mill, called 
Peggy’s Mill, still exists at Oramoiid, producing hand-made 
hosiery papers, &c. There is a carpet factory on the Esk 
at Roslin; and the well-kuewn establishment at Lasswcde, 
where velvet-pile and tapestry carpet was produced under 
Whyfcock’s patent, is now removed to Bonnington. The 
manufacture of gunpowder is also earned on at Boslm, the 
works being distributed in the recesses formed by the 
sudden bends of the river. The Fushiebridge woiks have 
been discontmued. Iron foiindnea exist at Dalkeith, 
Westfield, Loanliead, Penicuik, Millerhill, and the suburbs 
of Edinburgh ; brick and tile-works at Portobello, Millerhill, 
ISTewbattle, Bonnyrigg, and Eosewell j and candle works at 


Dalkeith and Loanhead. Leather also is manufactured at 
Dalkeith. 

Besides the Scottish metropolis, the county contains the 
following towns and villages ; — Leith and Granton, both 
flourishing seaports; Portobello, a watering-place about 
three miles to the east , Musselburgh, an agricultural and 
fisTimg town near the mouth of the Esk; Dalkeith, a 
market-town and borough of barony , Corstorphine, with a 
convalescent hospital and an ancient collegiate church con- 
taining several tombs of the Forrester family, who became 
possessois of the fee in 1371 , Eatho, erected in 1404 into 
a principality for the eldest son of the Scottish king , 
Cramond, foimerly a place of much more importance than 
now; Mid-Calder, with a church of considerable antiquity, 
adorned withthe armorial bearings of the Sandilands family;^ 
West-Oalder, Balerno, Cunie, J nmper Green, and Colintoii, 
all manufacturing villages , Liberton, deriving its name 
from the lepers who once were its principal inhabitants , 
Gilmerton, mainly inhabited by coal-mmers and carters , 
Lasswade, Loanhead, Eoslin, and Penicuik. 

The population of the entire county in 1871 was 328,379, 
of whom 153,892 were males and 174,487 females 
Excluding the boroughs of Edinburgh, Leith, Portobello, 
and Musselburgh, the population of the county proper 
numbered in 1851, 57,843 persons, and in 1871, 74,126, 
indicating an increase of 28 per cent, within that period 
This increase occurs principally in the parishes of Wesi- 
Calder, Lasswade, Oolinton, Dalkeith, and Kirknewton. 

Anluqmties. — ^It is beheved that Ciamond was once a 
Eoman seaport , and various objects of Eomau art have 
been discovered m the vicinity and upwards along the bank 
of the Almond On several heights are remains of early 
military works — the most important being that on 
Dalmahoy Hill, Braidwood Castle in the parish of 
Penicuik, and the so-called Castle Greg on the Harburn 
estate m Mid-Calder parish. “ Eii dehouses ” have been 
discovered at Ciichton Mams, at Boithwick Castle, near 
Middleton House, &c., the first being especially in- 
teresting from the fact that some of the stones bore 
the marks of Eoman masonry. There are hut-circles and 
a hill fort on Kaimes Hill, near Eatho , a large tumulus, 
with three upright stones, at Old Liston, a smaller 
tumulus at KTewbattle , a kistvaen at Carlowrie ; and 
standing stones at Lochend, at Comiston (the Caiy stone), 
and several other places. The most remarkable of all per- 
haps 18 the “ Cat Stane,” on the Brigs farm near Kirkliston, 
which, according to an ingenious hypothesis of Sir J ames 
Young Simpson, marks the burial place of the grandfather 
of Hengist and Horsa. (See ^Proceedings of the Anti- 
quarian Society of Scotland, 1855, 1873, 1875 ) 

The following are among the most interesting of the 
residential and ecclesiastical buildings in Mid-Lothian, not 
within the limits of the larger towns and villages. Eoslin 
Chapel, founded by the St Clairs m 1446, is one of the 
most highly decorated specimens of Gothic architecture in 
Scotland, and presents a remarkable combination of peculi- 
arities. Eoslin Castle, the seat of the St Clairs, is a fine 
rum, occupying a peninsular rock on the banks of the Esk, 
and must have been a very strong position before the days 
of cannon. Hawthornden, a little farther down the stream, 
is interesting as the residence in the 17th century of 
Drummond the poet, as well as for the stiango caves lu the 
rock on -winch it is built Dalhousie Castle, the seat of 
the earl of Dalhousie, is a modernized biuldmg of castellated 
style on the hanks of the South Esk , and Newbattle 
Abbey, the seat of the marquis of Lothian, occupies the site 
of the ancient Cistercian monastery a few miles down the 
stream, Craigmillar Castle is a fine ruin on a knoll three 


^ From this enumeration the manufactures of the city are ex- 
cluded. 


® See Proc of Scot. Antni. Soc.. 1862. 
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miles to the south of Edmburghj which formerly was tlie 
residence of the Preston family, and afforded shelter 
on various occasions to Queen Mary Borthwick Castle, 
also a temporary residence of the unfortunate (iueen, is a 
double tower on Middleton Burn, still bearing the marks 
of Cromwell’s cannon balls. Crichton Castle, a mile and 
a quarter to the east, was the residence of the well- 
known family which produced the celebrated Sir Wilham 
Crichton, and its rmns show “ the builders’ various hand.” 
Dalmahoy Castle, near Batho, is the seat of the earl of 
Morton, and preserves, besides other valuable antiquities, 
the only extant copy of the Bible of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, and the origmal wariant for committing Queen Mary 
to Lochleven. MelviUe Castle, near Lasswade, the seat of 
the earl of Melville, Colinton House, the seat of Lord 
Dunfermline j Calder House, the seat of Lord Torphichen ; 
Biccarton, belonging to Sir Wilham Gibson Craig, Bart. , 
and Lauriston Castle, once occupied by John Law of 
Mississippi notoriety, may also be mentioned Temple, on 
the South Esk, was at one time the chief seat of the Knights 
Templars in Scotland. 

The history of the county is of little importance apart 
from that of the city of Edinbuigh. Traces of early 
Celtic occupation still remain in such names as In- 
veresk, Almond, Leith, Dairy, Dalmahoy, Dalkeith, &c, 
though by far the greater proportion of the villages, 
hamlets, and castles have received their present designation 
fiom Saxon possessors The termination toit is very fre- 
quent. Within the county he the battlefields of Borough- 
muir, where the English were defeated by the earl of 
Murray m 1334; Pinkie, near Inveresk, where the duke of 
Somerset inflicted tremendous loss on the Scotch; and 
Bullion Gieen, on the eastern slopes of the Pentlands, 
where the Covenanters were routed by the royal troops 
under General Dalziel, 

EDIHBUBGH, the ancient capital of Scotland, is situated 
in the county of Mid-Lothian or Edmburgh, to the south 
of the Firth of Forth The Boyal Observatory, which is 
built on the summit of the Calton Hill, in the north-eastern 
quarter of the city, is in 65“ 57' 23''' of N lat , and 12“^ 
43® 05’’^ of time W. long, of the meridian of Green wicL 

The site of Edinbuigh is altogether remarkable as that 
of a large city, and is the chief source of its peculiar char- . 
acfceristics. It occupies a group of hills separated by 
deep ravines, and is the central feature of a landscape of 
rare beauty. The county of Mid-Lothian forms towards 
the south-east a wild hiUy district, diversified with fertile 
cultivated tracts, 
but, over an exten- 
sive area, broken in- 
to a rough pastoral 
country, rismg at 
various pomts to 
upwards of 2000 
feet above the level 
of the sea. On the 
north it is bounded 
by the Firth of 
Forth, from the 
shores of which the 
ground slopes gra- 
dually towards the 
south till it merges 
in the range of the 
Pentland Kills, with 



its contoui diTersi- Mmtaeh. 

fled by various un- 
dulations and abrupt heights. On this irregular ground, 
amid the outlying spurs of the Pentlands, a bold cliff 
of trap-rock, which rises through the sandstone strata 


of the district, appears to have early attracted attention 
from its capacity for defence. Maitland, the eailiest 
historian of the city, says, “ The situation of Edinburgh 
plainly shows that its origin is owmg to the castle,” and 
from its standing in St Cuthbert’s parish, which surrounds 
the ca.stle rock, he assumes that the first settlement was in 
the low ground to the north-west From this a road 
anciently led up past the Well-House Tower, along the 
northern slope of the Castle HiU By this access Queen 
Mary and other royal visitants rode up to the castle on 
various public entries, and then returned tluough the town, 
by way of the High Street and Canongate, to Holyrood 
Symeon of Durham, under the date 854 a d., mcludea 
Edmburgh among the churches and towns of Northumbria 
within the bishopric of Lindisfarne, and this is supposed to 
refer to the church of St Cuthbert. But the first erection 
of the MagTi dun fortress, or “ Maiden Castle,” on the 
summit of the rock, must have tempted the natives of the 
district to seek the protection of its defences Hence at an 
early period a hamlet giew up along the ridge which slopes 
from the castle rock towaids the valley at the base of Salis- 
bury Crags, distinct from the Kirk-town of St Cuthbert. 

In the reign of Malcolm Canmore the Castle of Edinburgh 
included a royal palace. There his pious queen, Margaret, 
the grand-niece of Edward the Confessor, died in 1093 It 
contmued to be a royal residence durmg the reigns of her 
three sous, and hence the first rapid growth of the upper 
town may be referred to the 12 th century The parish 
church of St Giles is believed to have been erected on its 
present site in the reign of Alexander I, about 1110, 
and the huge Norman keep of the castle, built by his 
younger brother, David I , contmued to be known as 
David’s Tower tiB its destruction in the siege of 1572 
Before his accession to the Scottish throne, David I. had 
been earl of Huntingdon, havmg acquired that manor and 
earldom m England by his marriage with Matilda the 
heiress of Waltheof, earl of Northumberland, He conse- 
quently frequented the English court, and became familiar 
with the military and ecclesiastical architecture introduced 
by the Anglo-Norman kmgs, and soon after his accession to 
the Scottish throne he founded the Abbey of Holyrood, 
which from an early date received the Scottish court as its 
guests. But notwithstanding the attractions of the abbey 
and the neighbouring chase, the royal palace contmued for 
centuries to be within the fortress, and there both the Celtic 
and Stuart kings frequently resided Edinburgh was long 
an exposed frontier town within a territory only ceded 
to Malcolm II. about 1020, and even under the earlier 
Stuart kings it was still regarded as a border stronghold. 
Hence, though the village of Canongate grew up beside the 
abbey of David I., and Edmburgh was a place of sufficient 
importance to be reckoned one of the four principal burghs 
as a judicatory for all commercial matters, nevertheless, 
even so late as 1450, when it became tor the first time a 
walled town, it did not extend beyond the upper part of 
the ndge which slopes eastward from the castle rock But 
the mural defences of the town were an evidence of wealth 
and growing prosperity ; and no sooner was it surrounded 
with protecting walls than its rapid increase led to the 
growth of an extensive suburb beyond their limits 

The other three royal burghs associated with Edinburgh 
were Stirling, Boxhurgh, and Berwick , and their enact- 
ments form the earliest existing collected body of the laws 
of Scotland. But the determination of Edinburgh as the 
national capital, and as the most frequent scene of parlia- 
mentary assembhes, dates from the assassmation of James 
I. m 1436. Of the thirteen Parliaments summoned by 
that sovereign, only one, the last of them, was held at Edin- 
burgh. But his assassination that same year, in the Black- 
friars’ monastery at Perth, led to the abrupt transfer of the 
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court and capital from tlie Tay to fclie Forth. The corona^ 
tion of James II. celebratad in Holy rood Abbey instead 

of at Scone; and the widowed gueentook up her residence, 
with the young king, in the Castle of Edinburgh. Of 
fo-orteen Parliaments sncmioiied darmg this reign, only one 
was held at Perth, five met U Stirling, and ah the others 
at Edbhnrgh; and, natwibhatanding the faTour shown for 
Stirling as a royal residence in the following reign, every 
one of the Parliaments of J ames III. held at Edinburgh. 
James II. showed special favour to Edinburgh by conferring 
on it various privileges relating to tie holding of fairs and 
markets, and the levying of customs ; and by a royal charter 
of 1452 he gave it pre-eminence over the other burghs. 
Further immunities and piiv-ileges were conferred on it by 
James III.; and by a precept, known as the G-olden 
Charter, of 14=82, he conferred on the provost and 
magistrates the hereditary office of sheriff, with power to 
hold courts, to levy fines, and to impose duti^ on all 


merchandise landed at the port of Leith. Those privileges 
were renewed and extended by various sovereigns, and 
specially by a general charter granted to the city by James 
YL in 1603, the year of his accession to the English 
throne. 

James TTT was a great bnilder ; and, in the prosperous 
era which, followed on his son’s accession to the throne, the 
new town of the 15th century spread over the open valley 
to the south, with the Cowgate as ita chief thoroughfare. 
But the death of James IV. in 1513, along with other 
disastrous results of the battle of Flodden, brought this era 
of prosperity to an abrupt close. The citizens hastened to 
construct a second line of wall, inclosing the Cowgate and 
the heights beyond, since occupied by the Greyfriars' 
Church and Heriot’s Hospital, but still excluding the 
Canongate, as pertaining to the Abbey of HoljTOOd. The 
new wall, long determined the limits of the town. For 
upwards of two centuries after its erection the requisite 
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acDommodation for the increasing population "was Secured 
by crowding buildings on every available spot within the 
protection of the walls, displacing the earlier' structures by 
lofty piles of building within the straightened area, and 
projecting from them overhanging additions of tunber. JBy 
those means the northern and Boathern slopes of the ridge 
along which the main street of the old town was formed 
were crowded with the picturesque alleys and. closes which 
contributed so much, to the peculiar aspect which the ancient 
city still retained when in 1808 Scott thus pictured it ; — 

‘ ‘ Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, 

"Where the huge castle holds its state, 

And all the steep slope down, 

"Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 

Piled deep and massy, close and high, 

Mine ova loiaantic town. ” 

■Within this ancient civic area stand the collegiate church 
of St GibS'-'for a time the cathedral of the diocese of 
— the Farliament House and law courts, and 


the civic Council Chambers. Here also in earlier years of 
the present century stood the old Tolbooth, or Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, and other buildings of note, including 
mansions of the Scottish nobility, and even of royalty. 
But it forms a mere historic nucleus of the modern city, 
■which for a century past has been extending over the 
neighbouring heights, northward towards tha ancient sea- 
port of Lei&, and southward and westward to the lower 
slopes of the Pentland Hills. The area included within 
the parHamentaxy boundary extends to 4179 acres, or 6^ 
square jniles; bnt, owing to its singularly irregular site, 
while the lower parts of the city stand, little more tlzan 1 00 
feet above the level of the sea, the higher parts rise in 
some places to 250 feet, and the summit of the castle 
rook is 383 feet above the sea.^ Within the same civic 


■* Tha extensive 'building operations O'n gaged in "by the corporation 
at the beginning of the century ■were the xuain Gauae O'f the insolvency 
of the city in 1833 , when the property of the coxpoxa’bon was valued 
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area, and entirely surrounded and in part encroached 
on by its streets, is the Calton Hill, occupied hy the 
Eoyal Astronomical Observatory, 
the floor of which stands at a 
height of 349 feet above the 
seaj and beyond the narrow 
valley, in which the Ganongate 
and the Palace of Holyrood he, 

Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags 
rear their lofty cliffs in boldly 
picturesque outline, the highest 
summit rising to the height of Arms of Edintuigt. 

822 feet, and affordmg a magnificent prospect over land 
and sea. Bridges connect the different ridges on which 
the city IS built, with crowded thoroughfares underneath. 
Many of the pubhc buildings occupy lofty terraces, and 
thereby show to greater advantage than their architectural 
designs would otherwise secure for them. The valley 
between the Old and the Hew Town, and the slopes of the 
castle rock, are laid out as public gardens- and the Calton 
Hill and Arthur’s Seat furnish promenades and carnage 
drives of unequalled variety and beauty as the public 
parks of a large city. Pme white freestone abounds in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and furnishes abundance of 
the best building material, while the hard trap-rock, with 
which the stratified sandstones of the coal formation have 
been extensively broken up and overlaid, supplies good 
materials for pavmg and roadmaking. 

Thus on a locality seemingly ill-adapted for the site of a 
great city, there has gradually ansen one which compares 
bo advantage with the most picturesque and beautiful { 
among the capitals of Europe, Sir David Wilkie came to 
it in 1799 fresh from a Fifeshire manse, to begin the 
studies in the Edinburgh school of design which ultimately 
secured for him his high fame as an artist. When he 
returned to it in later years, familiar with all that European 
art had to disclose, he thus gave utterance to his matured 
impressions : — 

“ What the tour of Europe was necessary to see elsewhere I now 
find congregated, in this one city. Here are alike the beauties of 
Prague and of Salzburg , here are the romantic sites of Oinetto 
and Tivoli , and here is all the magnificence of the admired bays of 
Genoa and Naples Here, indeed, to the poetic fancy may be found 
leahzed the Roman Capitol and the Grecian Acropolis ” 

The name of Edinburgh is a memorial of the intrusion 
of a new people, when, m the beginning of the 7th 
century, the race of Ida reared the fortress of Edwin’s-burgh 
on the rocky height, and thereby estabhshed the Anglian 
power on the Forth. But this Teutomc invasion was not 
the first occupation of the site, Camden aimed at 
identifying it with the Z^TparoVeSov Urepcorov of Ptolemy ; 
and although this has been rejected by later Roman 
antiquaries, the convergence of Roman roads towards the 
place, the traces of Roman art discovered from time to 
time within the old civic area, and the evidence of two 
Roman seaports, at Inveresk and Oramond, both connected 
with it by roads of Roman structure, — all bend to confirm 
the idea that Edinburgh was one of the sites occupied by 
the Roman, invaders On their withdrawal it remained an 
important stronghold ou the southern frontier of the Pictish 
kingdom. One learned Anglo-Saxon scholar, the Rev. D. 
H. Haig, in his Anglo-Saxon Gonguest of Britain^ has 
identified it as the Hill of Agned, the scene of Arthur’s 
victory of Cat Bregion. 

For centuries after the founding of the Anglian kingdom 
of Northumbria, the lowlands extending from the Forth to 
the Tweed continued to be a debatable land held by 
uncertain tenure i it was to a large extent settled anew 

at £271,668 against a debt of £425,195, which was compounded for 
by the issue of 3 per cent, bonds of annuity — the loss to the creditors 
thus amounting to 25 per cent, of their claims. 
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by Anglo-Saxon and Norman colonists under Malcolm 
Canmore and his sous. Edinburgh accordingly remained 
a frontier post beyond the Forth, until it became the capital 
of the Stuart kings. Then, for the first tune, it rose into 
importance as a town. It shared in their triumphs, and bore 
the chief brunt in their repeated disasters ; and, even after 
their forfeiture of the crown, some of its most picturesque 
associations are with the Stuart claimants for the throne of 
their ancestors. Nevertheless Edinburgh continued till 
near the close of the 18th century to be circumscribed 
within the narrow bounds of the ancient city and the burgh 
of Ganongate, with the mam street extending along the 
height of the slope from the Castle to Holyrood Palace, 
and the Cowgate as the only other thoroughfare admitting 
of the passage of wheeled carriages. Hence the vehicle in 
general use was the sedan chair, by means of which the 
Scottish nobility and gentry paid fashionable visits in the 
narrow wynds of their ancient capital, and proceeded in 
full dress to the assemblies and balls, which were conducted 
with the most aristocratic exclnsiveness in an alley on the 
south side of the High Street, which still bears the name 
of the Assembly Close. 

Beyond the walls of the ancient city lay the burghs of 
Calton, Easter and Wester Portsbuigh, the villages of St 
Cuthbert’s, Moutrie’s Hill, Broughton, OanonmiLls, Silver- 
mills, and Deanhaugh — all of which have been successively 
swallowed np in the extension of the modern city. The 
ancient seaport of Leith, though a distinct parliamentary 
burgh, governed by its own magistrates, and electmg its 
own representative to Parliament, has already extended its 
buildings, at one point at least, so as to conjoin with those 
of the neighbouring city. 

The progress of Edinburgh during the present century 
has been remarkable in many ways In 1801 the popula- 
tion, including the Ganongate and other extra-mural 
suburbs, but exclusive of Leith, was 66,544; in 1871 it 
had risen to 196,979. But the characteristics of the city 
and its population are peculiar. From an early date the 
special associations with the national literature have been 
identified with the ancient capital. Barbour, indeed, the 
contemporary of Chaucer, was archdeacon of Aberdeen; and 
the royal author of the King's Quaxr is chiefly associated 
with Perth; but in the following reign Edinburgh had 
become the favourite residence of the Scottish kings. One 
of the foremost charges against James III. was that he 
preferred the society of artists and musicians to that of the 
rough barons of his court. Under the patronage of Ha son, 
the prmting press was first set up at Edmbiirgh in 1507. 
At the court of Holyrood, so long as James IV. reigned, 
the rivalry of rank and genius involved no conflict Of 
the three great poets of the reign, Dunbar is believed to 
have been a grandson of the earl of March ; Walter Kennedy 
was a younger son of the first Lord Kennedy ; Gawin 
Douglas the third son of the earl of Angus , and Dunbar 
enumerates six or seven other literary contemporaries. In 
his Remonstrance to the King, he notes among the servitors 
of his royal master glazing-wrights, goldsmiths, lapidaries, 
apothecaries, painters, and printers ; and some of his own 
poems appear to have been among the first works issued 
from the Edinburgh press hy the Scottish Caxton, Walter 
Chepman. Gawin Douglas, the author of the Palace of 
Komar, and the translator of Virgd, was provost of the 
collegiate church of St Giles; and Rodl, another literary, 
contemporary named hy Dunbar in his Lament for the 
MaJcaru, is believed to have been provost of the neigh- 
bouring collegiate church of Corstorphine. In the following 
reign Sir David Lindsay was the leader among the literary 
men of the Scottish capital; and in 1554 his famous Satire 
of the Three Kstates was enacted in the presence of the 
court, at Greenside, a natural amphitheatre on the north 
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west; Side of the Calton Hill, which appears to have been 
the favourite tilting ground, and general arena for public 
displays,— including even the burning of heretics and 
witches. ^ 

The names of Knox (died 1572), Buchanan (lo82), 
Alexander Montgomery (1605), Drummond of Hawfchornden 
(1649), Allan Ramsay (1757), Smollett (1771), Fergusson 
(1774), and Bums (1796), car-y on the literary associations 
of the* Scottish capital nearly to the close of the 18th 
century, when various causes combined to give them a new 
Biguificance and value. In the later years of the 18th and 
the hegmuing of the 19th century the university of 
Edinburgh was distinguished by teachers who gave it a 
prominent rank among the European schools of science and 
letters , while members of the legal faculty disputed with 
them m friendly rivalry Gregory (died 1701), the Monros 
(the elder 1767, the second 1817), Cullen (1790), Black 
(1799), Playfair (1819), Dugald Stewart (1828), and Leslie 
(1832), all figure among the professors of the university , 
while David Hume (1776), Adam Smith (1790), Robertson 
the historian (1793), Henry Mackenzie (1831), and others 
of the same hterary circle gave ample range to its intel- 
lectual triumphs. To this succeeded the era of Marrmon and ' 
The Lady of ilia Lale, followed by the Waverley Tfovels, 
and Blackwoods ^Laganne and the Edinhurgk Bevieiv^ when 
Scott, Wilson, Brougham, Jeffrey, Coekburn, and Chalmers 
gave the character to the hterary society of Edinburgh 
which won for it the name of Modern Athens. To this the 
actual correspondence of its site to that of Athens no doubt 
also contributed. Various travellers have noted the 
resemblance between the distant view of Athens from the 
HCgean sea, and that of Edinburgh from the Firth of Forth. 
The popular recognition of this unfortunately tempted 
the citizens to aim at a reproduction of the Parthenon of 
Athena on the summit of the Calton HiU, in commemora- 
tion of Welbngtou and his brothers in arms, by whom 
the victory of Waterloo was made the harbinger of peace to 
Europe The abortive scheme, as an incompleted project, 
undesignedly reproduces the rum of the ancient Acropolis. 

Literary taste and culture stiU characterize Edinburgh 
society , but — apart from the exceptional influences of pre 
eminent genius — the causes which largely contributed to 
give it so special a character no longer exist. In Scott’s 
early days a journey to London was beset with difficulties, 
and even dangers , whereas railways have now brought it 
within a few hours’ distance, and Scottish artists and literary 
men are tempted to forsake Edinburgh for the great centre 
of all national activities. Nevertheless, the influence of the 
past survives m many ways. Edinburgh is not a manu- 
facturmg city, but retains even now something of the 
character of the Scottish capital, as the resort of those 
whose means enable them to enjoy in ease and comfort its 
social amenities, without indulging lu the costly gaieties 
which a London season involves. The supreme courts of 
law hold their sittings in Edmburgh, and still retain some 
of the most characteristic features impressed on them when 
remodelled by James V m 1633. The Court of Session 
has the lord president as its head,* and the High Court of 
Justiciary is presided over by the lord justice-general and 
the lord justice-clerk. The judges, as senators of the 
College of Justice, have also the title of lord, not infre- 
quently coupled with that of their landed estate — as 
Fountamhall, Kaimes, Hales, Monboddo, Woodhouselee, or 
Oolonsay; and the advocates and writers to the signet — as 
the two leading branches of the Scottish legal profession are 
styled, — help to give a legal tone to the society of the 
Scottish capital. 

The university, with the medical schools and other edu- 
cational institutions, have long added to the attractions of 
Edinburgh. AlS a school of art it has also required a 
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special character , and the names of Bunciman, Nasmyth, 
&6bum, Wilkie, Allan, M'Culloch, Watson Gordon, Harvey, 
and Drummond (without referring to living painters and 
sculptors) are all familiar, and some of them eminently dis- 
tmguished in art. A school of design was established at 
Edinburgh in 1760 by the Honourable Board of Trustees 
for Manufactures, at which Raeburn, Wilkie, Allan, and 
other leading Scottish artists, along with many others of 
less note, obtained their preliminary training With its 
aid the application of art to manufacturing design and 
decoration has received an unportant stimulus. Steel and 
wood engraving have also largely benefited by the same 
facilities ; and this in its turn has aided in fostering the 
printing press as a special branch of trade for which Edin- 
burgh has long been celebrated. In early days the names 
of Ohepman, Millar, Bassandyne, Charfcens, Hart, Watson, 
and Ruddiman figure among its celebrated typographers ; 
and more recent enterprise has added to the reputation of 
the Edinburgh press. 

But although a large unemployed population, in close 
proximity to a coal-field and to the fertile Lothians, aud 
with the command of the chief seaport of the east of Scot- 
land, gives a stimulus to important industries, the Scottish 
capital lays no claim to rivalry with Glasgow or Dundee as 
a manufacturing town. The unique beauty of its site, and 
the abundance of fine building material, while they have 
fostered the desire for developing its architectural features 
have begot a disinclination to encourage such manufactures 
as would tend to interfere with the ameuities of the city. 
The anxiety with which these are guarded commands the 
sympathy of all classes of the community The distinctive 
contrast between the Old and the New Town is kept ever 
in view. The predominant character of the former is a 
seemingly lawless picfcuresqueness, resulting from the ex- 
treme irregularities of the sites occupied by its most 
prominent buildings on the abrupt slopes of the ridge which 
is crowned by the ancient fortress. The symmetrical for- 
mality of the New Town is all the more effective from the 
contrast which it thus presents to the older districts of the 
city. In most of the old historical cities of Europe the 
stranger recalls the contrast as he proceeds from modern to 
older districts, but in Edinburgh he can look down on the 
city from the castle, the Calton Hill, or Arthur Seat, and 
view the whole spread out like a map before him; oi, as 
he traverses the beautiful terrace of Princes Street, adorned 
with statues, monuments, and public buildings, he looks 
across the fine pleasure grounds in the intervening valley 
to the quaint old town with its still older castle. 

The improvements effected on the Old Town during the 
past forty years, while they have swept away many inte- 
resting historical remains, have on the whole resulted in a 
more effective development of its picturesque features. 
During the same period the New Town, and the still more 
recent extensions to the west and south, have been earned 
out with a careful eye to the general results ; and alike in 
the Old and the New Town the advantageous sites of the 
chief public buildings largely contribute to their architec- 
tural effect. 

T/ie Gastle . — ^The central feature of Edinburgh is the 
castle, which includes structures of very diverse dates. The 
oldest of its buildings, occupying the very summit of the 
rock, IS St Margaret’s Chapel, an interesting relic, belonging 
at latest to the reign of Queen Margaret’s youngest son, 
David I., and by some good authorities believed to be the 
actual chapel in which the queen of Malcolm Canmore wor- 
shipped. Next in interest are the ancient hall and other 
remains of the royal palace, which form two sides of the 
quadrangle styled palace yard, and occupy the summit of 
the rock towards the south. These buildings include the 
apartments occupied by the regent, Mary de Guise, and 
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her royal daughter, Queen Mary, and the room in which 
Janies VI. of Scotland and I of England was born. Here 
also is the Grown Koom, in \v3nch ate deposited the Scottish 
regaha, or “ The Honours of Scotland," as they are called, 
along with a beautiful sword of state presented to James 
IV. by Pope Julius II., and the jewels restored to Scotland 
on the death of Cardinal York, the last of the Stuarts. 
The arsenal, a modern building on the west side of the 
castle rock, is capable of storing 30,000 stand of arms. In 
the armoury a display of arms of various dates is made, 
and on the Argyll battery, immediately to the south of St 
Margaret’s Chapel, stands a huge piece of ancient artillery, 
called Mons Meg, of which repeated mention is made in 
Scottish history. 

Solyrood Falace, the venerable abode of Scottish royalty, 
was originally an abbey of canons regular of the rule of St 
Augustine, founded hy David I in 1128 The mined nave 
of the abbey church still retams portions of the original 
structure. Conjoined to this is a part of the royal palace 
erected by James IV and V., including the apartments 
occupied by Queen Mary, and the scene of the murder of 
Rizzio in 1566. The abbey suffered in repeated English 
invasions. It was sacked and burnt by the earl of Hertford 
in 1544, and again pillaged and left in ruin by the same 
invaders in 1547, almost immediately after the accession of 
Edward VI. to the English throne, In a map of 1544, 
preserved among the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum, 
the present north-west tower of the palace is shown standing 
apart, and only joined to the abbey by a low cloister. 
Beyond this is an irregular group of buildings, which were 
replaced at a later date by additions more m accordance 
with a royal leaidence But the whole of this later struc- 
ture was destroyed by fire, while in occupation by the 
soldiers of Cromwell, in 1650, and the more modem parts 
of the present building were commenced during the 
Protectorate, and completed in the reign of Charles II. hy 
Robert Mylne, in accordance with a design of Sir William 
Bruce of Kinross They include the picture gallery, 150 
feet in length, famous for its fanciful array of 106 mythical 
portraits of Scottish kings, the reputed descendants of 
King Eergus I., but also adorned with a remarkable triptych, 
painted about 1484, containing portraits of James III. 
and his queen, Margaret of Denmark, and believed to have 
formed the altar-piece of the collegiate church of the Holy 
Trinity, founded by the widowed queen of James H. m 
1462, and only demolished in 1848. The picture gallery 
is interestingly associated with festive scenes during the 
brief presence of Prince Charles Edward in Edinburgh in 
1745 ; and in it the elections of representative peers for 
Scotland take place. The exiled Comte d’Arfcois, after- 
wards Charles X of France, had apartments granted for 
the use of himself and the emigrant nobles of his suite, on 
their escape from the first French Revolution, and they 
continued to reside in the palace tiU August 1799. When 
driven from the French throne by the revolution of 1830, 
the same unfortunate prince once more found a home in 
the ancient palace of the Stuarts. In the interval between 
those two visits it was graced by the presence of George 
TV. in 1822, and it has been repeatedly occupied for brief 
periods by Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. A 
beautiful fountain, the design of which is a restoration 
of the mined fountain in the quadrangle of Linlithgow 
Palace, stands in the centre of the outer court of Holy rood, 
and forms a memorial of the interest evinced by Prince 
Albert in the ancient Scottish palace. 

The Parliament Home, in which the later assemblies of 
the Scottish estates took place, until the dissolution of the 
Parliament by the Act of Union of 1707, has ever since 
been set apart as the place of meeting of the supreme courts 
of law. The great hall, with its fine open-tiinhered oaken 
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roof, under which the last Scottish Parliament assembled 
still stands, and forms the ante-room of the advocates and 
other practitioners, and of their clients, during the session 
of the supreme courts. But the surrounding buildings, 
including the court-rooms, the Advocates’ and the Signet 
Libraries, are aU modern additions. The Advocates’ 
Library is the largest and the most valuable library in Scot- 
land. It was founded in 1682, at the instance of Sir 
George Mackenzie, king’s advocate under Charles IT,, and 
then dean of the facifity, and has been augmented by 
important gifts. It is regarded with just pride as the 
national library, and is one of the five libraries entitled by 
the Copyright Act to receive a copy of every w^ork printed 
in Britain. .The number of volumes now mclnded in the 
collection is estimated to amount to 260,000 The Library 
of the Society of Writers to the Signet contains upwards of 
50,000 volumes, and, although moie private in its character, 
it has always been available for research hy literary 
students 

The General Register House for Scotland, which, stands 
at the east end of Princes Street, is an important adjunct 
to the supreme courts; and, in its ample provisions for the 
registry and safe-keeping of all deeds and judicial records, 
it compares favourably with the system in voguein England 
Hot only is there adequate accommodation, in fire-proof 
chambers, for all Scottish title-deeds, entails, contracts, and 
mortgages, and for general statistics, including births, 
deaths, and marriages, but there also are deposited all the 
ancient national records, the full historical value of which 
is only now beginning to be generally appreciated. The 
general record department is in charge of the lord clerk 
register and keeper of the signet, assisted by a deputy clerk 
register, a deputy keeper of the records, a curator of the 
historical department, and other officials. 

The Royal Jnshtution, a fine structure of the Grecian 
Doric order, surmounted by a colossal statue of the Queen, 
executed in stone by Sir John Steell, furnishes official 
accommodation for the Board of Trustees for Manufactures, 
and the Board of Fishery, and also for the School of Art and 
Statue Gallery of the Royal Institution, the Museum of 
Hatioual Antiquities, and the libraries and public meet- 
ings of the Royal Society and the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. This beautiful building is thus made the 
centre of varied intellectual activity, m artistic culture and 
design, scientific, historical, and archaeological research, 
as well as in the practical application of the fine arts, and of 
the newest disclosures in science, to the manufacturing and 
trading interests of the whole nation 

Among those the Rational Museum of Antiquities claims 
special attention. The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
was founded in the year 1780 by a body of noblemen and 
gentlemen, who held their first meetings at the house of 
the earl of Buchan ; and almost immediately after its founda- 
tion they devoted themselves to the formation of an 
Archaeological Museum. The history of the early years of 
the society is a curious commentary on the manners of the 
Scottish capital a century ago With the dukes of Montrose 
and Aigyle, the earls of Buchan, Bute, Fife, and Kintore, 
and many of the leading Scottish gentry among its active 
members, a suitable hall secured for the meetings^ of the 
society iii the Cowgate was successively exchanged for 
others in Webster’s Close, and Goiulay’s Close, Lawn- 
market — the reason assigned for abandoning the latter 
being that the alley was too narrow to allow of the members 
reaching the society’s hall in their sedan chairs. After 
passing through various ‘Vicissitudes, and occupying more 
than one hall in the New Town, it was found that the 
collections of the society had attained to a magnitude and 
value which rendered it no longer possible for a private 
society to do justice to them. Archied ogical investigations. 
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moreover, have now come to occupy a no less important 
relation to tlie researches of science than to the study of 
history ; and in many of the capitals of Europe similar 
collections are promoted as objects of national importance, 
IsTegotiations were accordingly entered into with, the 
Government in 1849 and subsequent years, which resulted 
in the appropriation of the galleries in the Eoyal Institution, 
formerly devoted to the exhibitions of the Eoyal Scottish 
Academy, to the reception of the collections of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland as a National Museum of 
Autiquities. The council of the society, with the addition 
of two members of the Board of Trustees as representatives 
of the Crown, continue to have the charge of the collections, 
which are open to the public, like the British museum and 
other national collections The museum is specially rich 
in Scottish antiquities, illustrative alike of prehistoric 
archseology, of Eoman, Celtic, and Teutonic remains, and 
of mediseval civil and ecclesiastical art; and its native 
and foreign collections of primitive antiquities are arranged 
witli a view to illustrate modern archseological science, by 
the comparative classification of numerous examples of 
primitive flint, stone, and bronze relics, sepulchral pottery, 
implements and weapons, and of personal ornaments of 
gold, silver, and bronze. The society puhhshes its pro- 
ceedings annually, and from time to time issues its 
transactions, embodying the more important historical and 
archssological treatises submitted to its meetings, in the 
quarto volumes of the ArcJuBologm Scotica. 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh was incorporated by 
royal charter m 1783, for the encouragement of philosophic^ 
inquiry and scientific research. Its extensive library and 
other collections are accommodated m the apartments 
occupied by it in the Eoyal Institution buildings ; and its 
proceedings and transactions are now voluminous, and 
embody many important scientific papers. 

The Eoyal Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, was instituted in 1826, and incorporated 
by royal charter in 1838, on the model of the Eoyal 
Academy of London. Subsequent to the completion of the 
Eoyal Institution buildings the central range of galleries 
was appropriated to the annual exhibitions of the Academy ; 
but in August 1850 Prince Albert laid the foundation-stone 
of the National Gallery, a building exclusively devoted to 
the promotion of the fine arts in various ways, including 
the accommodation of the Eoyal Scottish Academy, and 
which has also greatly contributed to the architectural beauty 
of the city. The low valley, or ravine, which separates the 
Old from the New Town, is not only spanned by the North 
and Waverley Bridges, but is also crossed midway by a 
huge earthen viaduct, formed by depositing the materials 
excavated for the foundation of the houses erected on the 
neighbouring terrace of Princes Street, This, which long 
formed an unsightly blemish, was at length utilized for 
the improvement of the city, as the site of the Eoyal 
Institution building. But there still remained in the rear 
a huge excrescence styled the Earthen Mound, cumbered 
with temporary buildings, and an eyesore to all who 
appreciated the amenities of the general view. The 
property of this as* a building site was acquired by the 
Board of Trustees under an Act of Parliament, which vested 
it, and' the buildings erected thereon, in the Board, subject 
to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury ; and m 1864 
the new galleries were completed. The building is of the 
Greek Ionic order, thereby pleasantly contrasting with the 
more massive Doric of the Eoyal Institution buildmg ; and 
the view of the two, as seen from East Princes Street, 
grouping together with the Castle, the Ere© Church 
College, and the masses of the Old Town buildings rising 
behind, is singularly striking and effective. The National 
Gallery provides for the public display of a fine national | 


collection of paintings and sculpture, acquired by purchase 
and bequest, for the annual exhibitions of the Eoyal 
Scottish Academy, and for the Life Academy and other 
schools specially designed for the advancement of the fine 
arts in Scotland. 

The University of Edinburgh was founded in 1682, by a 
royal charter granted by King James VL, and its rights, 
immunities, and privileges have been remodelled, ratified, 
and extended at various subsequent periods. In 1621 an 
Act of the Scottish Parliament ratified to the university of 
Edmburgh all rights and privileges enjoyed by other 
universities m the kingdom, and those were renewed under 
fresh guarantees in the Treatyof Union between England and 
Scotland, and in the Act of Security. Important changes 
have since been made on tbe constitution of the university 
by an Act of the British Parliament passed in 1858. But 
while the college, as such, bears the name of the College of 
King James, or King’s College, and James VI. is spoken 
of as its founder, it originated in the liberality of the 
citizens of Edinburgh. William Little of CraigmiUar, and 
his brother Clement Little, advocate, along with James 
Lawson, the colleague and successor of Knox, may justly he 
regarded as the true founders of the college. In 1580 
Clement Little gave all his books, amounting to 300 volumes, 
for the beginning of a library, and this was augmented by 
other valuable benefactions, one of the most interesting 
of which was the library of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
the fnend of Ben Jonson — collection rich in choice 
specimens of our rarer early literature. The University 
Library now contains about 139,000 printed volumes, and 
above 700 volumes of MSS , many of which are of great 
interest and value 

The buildings of the university occupy the site of the 
ancient coUegiate church of St Mary in the Field, or the 
Kirk of Field, as it was familiarly termed. The present 
structure is a classical building, inclosing an extensive 
quadrangle. The older parts of it, including the east front, 
are from the design of Mr Eoherfc Adam , but his plans 
were revised and modified with great taste by Mr W. H, 
Playfair, with a view to the completion of the building ; 
and the whole is now finished, with the exception of a 
cupola designed to surmount the east front, for which the 
requisite funds have been bequeathed to the university. 
This edifice affords accommodation for the lecture rooms in 
the four faculties of arts, law, medicine, and theology, and 
for the museums and library. ' But although entirely 
reconstructed on a greatly enlarged scale during the present 
century, they have already proved to be inadequate for the 
requirements of this celebrated school of science and letters ; 
and extensive new buildings are now in progress at Teviot 
Eow, designed to accommodate the departments of science 
and medicine, and to leave the older building exclusively for 
the departments of arts, law, and theology. The new build- 
ings will accordingly include a university convocation hall, 
class-rooms, laboratories, dissecting rooms, and museums. 

In connection with this, the Royal Infirmary is also in 
I progress of completion, on a new site, and on a greatly en- 
larged scale, with operating theatre and other requirements 
in connection with the medical school, and with all the 
most modem improvements in the arrangement and construc- 
tion of hospitals. For this a site nearly adjoining to that of 
the new college buildings, previously occupied by George 
Watson’s Hospital, has been selected. It embraces a large 
area between the Heriot’s Hospital grounds and the 
Meadows, and separated by the fine avenue of the Meadow 
Walk from the new medical schools By this means the 
important requisites of free air and the immediate vicinity 
of extensive pleasure pounds are secured ; and thus the 
primary object of the infirmary as a benevolent institution 
for ministermg to the wants of those afflicted with disease, 
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or suffering from injuries, is efficiently combined with its 
indispensable uses as a school for clinical instruction and 
practical training in the healing art. 

The Royal Botanical Garden is another important adjunct 
to the university as a school of science. The professor of 
botany is regius keeper of the garden ; but its special 
requirements necessitate its removal from the crowded 
''centre of the city. It has accordingly undergone four suc- 
cessive changes of site since its foundation m 1670 by Sir 
Andrew Balfour and Sir Eobert Sibbald. It now occupies 
a fine area of 27 acres on the north side of the ciiy, 
in Inverleith Eow. This is carefully laid out with a 
special view to botanical instruction. It includes a 
herbarium and palm houses, with an extensive range of 
hot-houses, a museum of economic botany, a lecture room, 
and other requisites for the students of botany who attend 
here the lecrures of the professor during the summer 
term. 

The Royal Ohservatory, which has already been referred 
to as one of the architectural adornments of the Calton HiU, 
also constitutes an important adjunct to the university. 
The astronomer royal for Scotland holds along with that 
office the professorship of practical astronomy 

Museum of Science and Art — One other important insti- 
tution of practical mstruction, in intimate connection with 
the university, is the Museum of Science and Art, situated 
immediately to the west of the university building, and in 
direct communication with it The first keeper of the 
museum, Dr George Wilson, was also professor of technology 
in the university, but the chair has not been filled since his 
death, though his successor in the charge of the museum 
delivers lectures from tune to tune in the large lecture room 
in the east wmg of the building, which is capable of 
accommodating about 800 sitters. The Museum of Science 
and Art embraces not only the objects of science included 
in the departments of geology, mineralogy, paleontology, 
and natural history, as well as other allied sciences, but 
also of industrial art, and of the raw productions of com- 
merce, illustrative of nearly aU the chief manufactures 
of Great Britain, and of many foreign countries. 

Royal College of Surgeons . — The museum and lecture 
rooms of the Eoyal College of Surgeons are accommodated 
in a handsome classical building in Hicolson Street, in the 
immediate vicinity of the university hmldings. The 
College of Surgeons is an ancient corporate body, with a 
charter of the year 1505, and exercises the powers of 
instructing m surgery and of giviug degrees Its graduates 
also give^lectures on the various branches of medicine and 
science requisite fur the degree of doctor of medicine, and 
those extra-academical courses are recognized, under certain 
restrictions, by the university court, as qualifying for the 
degree. The museum contains a valuable coUectiou of 
anatomical and surgical preparations adapted to the ad- 
vancement of the study of surgical science. 

Royal College of Physicians . — The Eoyal College of 
Physicians is another learned corporate body, organized as 
such, with special privileges by a charter of incorporation 
granted to them by Charles II. in 1681. The meetings of 
the body take place in their hall, a handsome building on 
the terrace overlooking the Queen Street Gardens, where 
they have a valuable library and a museum of materia 
medica But the college as a body takes no part in the 
educational work of the university. 

The three older Scottish universities of St Andrews, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen were all founded in the 15th centuiy, hy the authority 
of papal hulls, and derived their original endowments chiefly ficom 
the liberality of influential ecclesiastics, who had large revenues and 
church property at their disposal. They onginated a part of that 
grand conception of the 15th century, which aimed at organizing 
the learning of the age into local branches of one university system, 
embracing the whole scholarship of Christendom, and recognizing 


the graduates of aU universities as members of one coipomte brother- 
hood, co-eitensive with the Christian world. The Scottish univer- 
sities still differ from those of Oxford and Cambridge in perpetuat- 
ing some curious rehcs of this cosmopolitan university system. 

The first conception of the University of Edmburgh is also due 
to a learned Scottish ecclesiastic, Eobert Eeid, bishop of Orkney, 
a favounte councillor of James V., who died at Dieppe in 1558, — as 
was heheved from poison, — when on his way home, after fulfilling 
his duties, as one of the commissioners for the marriage of the Queen 
of Scots to the Dauphin of Trance. He left a bequest of 8000 
merks towards the founding of a college at Edinbmgh, and is 
stated by the historian of the family of Sutherland to have destined 
a much larger sum for the same pn^ose, but it was diverted by 
the earl rf Morton to Ha own use The above-named bequest was 
only recovered after long delay, when, m 1581, it was appropriated 
to the pui chase, from the provost of the Kirk of Eield, of the 
grounds now occupied by the university buildings. The circum- 
stances attendant on the death of this first benefactor of the 
University remmd us of the ecclesiastical changes already in pro- 
gress in the 16th century. The actual foundation of the University 
of Edmburgh dated subsequent to the Eeformatioii ; and it is 
honourably distinguished among the national imiveisities of Great 
Britain as the creation of the citizens themselves 

The Royal Charter granted by James VI in 1582 contemplates 
a university on a wide basis, wuli the conditions necessary for 
hberal study, and arrangements suited to the progress of modern 
science, and it is wondeiful how much has been accomplished in 
spite of the meagreness of the whole endowment. By the Univer- 
sities (Scotland) Act of 1858, provision is made for the better 
government and discipline of the Scottish univeisities, and that 
of Edinburgh was materially affected by its opeiations. The civic 
origin of the univeisity had placed the patronage of the chairs, 
and the supreme control of the university, to a very considerable 
extent in the hands of the city corporation. The administration of 
the responsible duties thus devolving on the town council reflects, 
on the whole, great credit on the city , and its exercise of the 
patronage of university chairs was abundantly justified by the high 
rank attained by the university under the distinguished mofessois 
selected by it. But the university had long outgrown thenealthful 
operation of such anomalous relations , and by the new Act, it has 
been remodelled as a corporation, consisting of a chancellor, vice- 
chancellor, rector principal, professors, registered graduates and 
alumni, and matncnlated students The chancelloi is elected for 
life by the general council, of which he is head , and the rights of 
the city as the original founder of the university have been lecog- 
nized by giviug to the town council the election of four of the seven 
curators, with whom rests the appointment of the mincipal, the 
sole pationage of seventeen of the chairs, and a share in other 
appointments. Tor further details see UNiVERSirm. 

New College . — One of the proceedings consequent on 
the disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843, and the 
formation of the Free Church, was the establishment of 
New College at Edinburgh, in connection with that church. 
As originally projected, it was designed to include scientific 
and literary as well as theological chairs. Since then, 
however, this and the other coUeges of the Free Church of 
Scotland, estabfished at Aberdeen and Glasgow, have 
assumed the more limited character of purely theological 
colleges — ^though in that of Edmburgh a chair of natural 
science is still retained. New CoUege Buildings, designed 
in the pointed style of the 16 th century, are erected on the 
site of the palace of Mary de Guise, and include a hall for 
the general assembly, or supreme court of the church. They 
occupy a prominent site at the head of the Mound, imme- 
diately in the rear of the National Gallery , and the two 
central towers, with a lower one in the same style, attached 
to the church at the north-east angle, contribute to give 
elevation to the fagade which has been aptly designed to 
harmonize with the lofty surrounding buildings of the Old 
Town. 

The United Presbyterian Church has also its theological 
hall for the training of its ministers. The building hitherto 
occupied for the accommodation of the students, and also 
for the meetings of its church courts, is situated in Queen 
Street; but in September 1877 the New Edinburgh Theatre, 
in Castle Terrace, was purchased with the view of being 
converted to those uses. 

lAterary Institutions . — Next door to the United Pres- 
byterian premises in Queen Street is the Philosophical 
VIL ~ 84 
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Institution, of wMcli Mr Thomas Carlyle is president The 
lending library of this institution is extensive and valuable, 
and its annual winter courses of lectures are of a high 
character, and conmiand great popular interest. _ The 
Edinburgh Literary Institute, formed on a nearly similar 
basis, has its building in South Clerk Street, in the 
southern part of the city. 

Schools.—Th.e public seminaries of Edinburgh, including 
the hospitals and other charitable foundations chiefly 
directed to the training and education of youth, are upon 
a very liberal scale. The High School of the burgh dates 
its existence from an early period in the 16th centniy. The 
Burgh Recoid, under date March 12, 1554, contains an 
order for the huildmg of the giammar school on the east 
side of the Kirk of Eield "Wynd At a later date, and 
down to the present century, it occupied the site of the 
Blackfnara’ monastery founded by Alexander II. in 1230 
But in the year 1825 the foundation stone was laid of the 
beautiful classical building which now occupies a prominent 
site on the southern slope of the Galton HiD. It was 
originally, and till a comparatively recent date, a purely 
classical school; but it now furnishes systematic instruction 
in aU the departments of a liberal and commercial educa- 
tion, including the ancient and modern languages, the 
natural sciences, mathematics, &c 

The Edinburgh Academy, wMcli was established in 1824, 
and incorporated by royal charter of George IV,, is a 
proprietary school under the supermtcndence of a board of 
directors elected by the subscribers. It is arranged into 
two divisions, the classical and the modern school, for the 
senior classes It has established a high character for 
its classical training, and has already taken an honourable 
rank among the public schools of Great Britain, by the dis- 
tinctions achieved by its pupils both at the English, and 
Scottish universities. 

GharitaNe Fcundations — ^Foremost among the charitable 
foundations for the education and training of youth is 
George Heriot’s Hospital, founded by the jeweller of James 
VI. of Scotland and I, of England, who at his death in 
1624 left his estate in trust to the magistrates and 
ministers of Edinbuigh for the maintenance and education 
of poor fatherless sons of freemen of the city. The build- 
ing erected for the purposes of the chanty is a noble 
quadrangular edifice, enriched with the elaborate details of 
the transitional style of domestic architecture of the earlier 
Stuart kings of England It occupies a commanding site 
on the summit of a ridge known of old as the High Riggs, 
lying between the Grassmarket and the Meadows, and 
forms a striking feature in the view of the city from various 
points. 180 hoys are maintained on the foundation, 120 
resident, and 60 non-resident. Those among them who 
give proof of diligence and ability are afterwards maintained 
during a full course of four years at the university; and 
those who are apprenticed to trades are also provided with 
funds for five years, amounting in all to £50 sterling, with 
an additional £5 on proof of good behaviour at the close. 

The popular character of Heriot’s Hospital, and the 
effective architecture of its building, have largely influenced 
the disposition of later charitable bequests in Edinburgh, 
somewhat to the detriment of the university. Following 
the example of the jeweller of King James, successive 
benefactors have founded George Watson’s Hospital, the 
Merchant Maiden Hospital, the Trades’ Maiden Hospital, 
the Orphans’, John Watson’s, Donaldson’s, and Stewart’s 
hospitds — all more or less modelled on the original founda- 
tion. Several of their buildings are also possessed of con- 
siderable architectural beauty, foremost among which is 
Donaldson’s Hospital, the founder of which amassed a large 
fortune as a printer, and bequeathed nearly the whole of 
it in trust for the erection and endowment of a hospital for. 
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the maintenance of poor boys and girls. The trustees have 
taken advantage of the liberty of choice permissible under 
such terms to select one-half of the children admitted to 
the hospital from the class of the deaf and dumb. The 
building has accommodation for 300 children. In 1877 
it contained 214, of whom 120 were boys and 94 girls. 
Of those 70 of the former and 45 of the latter were deaf 
and dumb. ' Experience has thus far tended to show that 
the constant intercourse between the deaf mutes and their 
more fortunate companions exercises a beneficial influence 
on both. 

Georo'e Watson’s Hospital, founded by the bequest of another 
citizen “m 1738, and. the Mei chant Maiden Hospital, founded so 
early as 1606, were designed to extend to the sons and daughters 
of merchants of Edinburgh similar advantages to those which the 
Henot’s Hospital secured for burgesses’ sons. The Trades Maiden 
Hospital provided for buigesscs* daiigliterSj and Jolin watson’s, 
Daniel Stewart’s, and other similar institutions piovided m like 
manner for the maintenance and education of poor childien of 
various classes. But the multiplication of such chanties threatened 
to outgrow the legitimate wants of the community, and needlessly 
to withdraw many children from the healthful influences of home 
training. Hence a growing feeling of the abuses of the system, 
at the very tame when the leveiiiies of Heiiot s Hospital weie 
greatly increased in consequence of the extension of the Hew 1 own 
ovei its lands, at length led to an application to Parliament foi 
powei to modify the disposition of the surplus revenue By the 
Act thus obtained the governois of that institution were empowered 
to expend such surplus funds in erecting and maintaining ele- 
mentary schools foi the free education of pool children of deceased 
burgesses and fieemen, and generally of the children of poor 
citizens of Edmhuigh Theie are now eighteen of those Henot 
foundation schools, in different parts of the city, divided into the 
two classes of juvenile and infant schools, giving free education, 
and, in certain cases ol extreme poverty) ^Iso a sum of money in 
hen of maintenance, to 4400 hoys and girls. 

The example thus set has been followed by the goveining bodies 
of other aTmila.y institutions The Merchant Company, as trustees 
of the George "Watson’s, Merchant Maiden, Gillespie’s, andStowait's 
charities, taking advantage of powers given hy the Endowed Institu- 
tions (Scotland) Act, obtained power to convert the George Watson’s 
Hospital into a school, and since then, they have sold the building 
and grounds to the corporation of the Eoyal Infirmary, and the New 
Infirmary is now in progress on the site The Edinburgh Merchant 
Company’s Schools now include the Geoige "Watson’s College-Schools, 
in which ample provision is made foi fiiimshing a libeial educa- 
tion foi hoys, qualifying them foi commercial oi professional liAi, 
for the civil seivice, and for entenng the university Euisaiies are 
also offered for competition, which seome a free enjoyment of the 
entire course of studies to the successful competitors, and finmsh 
the sum of £25 annually, for foin years, aflei leaving the schools 
A similar institution piovidea corresponding advantages for girls , 
and the Edinburgh Educational Institution, or Ladies’ College, in 
like manner furnishes a high-class education in the ancient and 
modem languages, mathematics, the natural sciences, and in 
music and other more stuctly feminine accomplishmonts ; and 
bursaries and other prizes, of like value to those offered for competi- 
tion ill the College Schools, are placed within reach of the ablest 
and most diligent female students. 

Experience has, theiefore, amply confirmed the wisdom of the 
course thus puisued in the readaptation of tins class of charities to 
the wants of the ago , and the example of Eduilmrgh is likely to 
influence other cities where similar endowment are, in some cases 
at least, very partially turned to useful account. 

Edinburgh is otherwise well provided with both public 
and private schools, to which pupils resort, not only from 
many parts of the kingdom, but from the colonies. The 
Fettes College was apparently designed by the terms of the 
will of its founder, Sir William Fettes, to correspond very 
nearly to Heriot’s Hospital But the trustees have so far 
modified that idea as to establish a college for boys modelled 
after the great public schools of England, and designed to 
furnish a liberal education m the fullest sense of the term. 
The college building which has been erected at Comely Bank, 
the estate of the founder, on the north side of Edinburgh, 
IS a structure of an imposing and stately character in the 
semi-Gothic style of architecture prevalent both in France 
and Scotland in the 16 th century. 

The Church of Scotland Training College, the Free 
Church Hormal School, Merchiston Academy, occupying 
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the antique tower of ITapier, famous as the inventor of 
logarithms, and the Watt Institution and School of Arts, 
all merit notice among the more important educational 
institutions; and under the Edmburgh School Board 
efficient schools are now in operation in various districts 
of the city, mostly lying beyond the range of the Heriot’s 
schools. 

Chanties . — ^Among the public chanties of the city the 
Trmity Hospital, no longer mamtained as a hospital with 
resident pensioners, now expends its income m pensions 
of from £10 to £20, to 172 poor burgesses, their wives, or 
children, not under the age of fifty years. The benevolent 
branch of the GriUespie’s Hospital endowment is similarly 
administered. The Chalmers’ Hospital, founded by George 
Chalmers in 1836, destined for the reception of the sick 
and hurt, stands on the southern slope of Launston, over- 
looking the Meadows, and at no great distance from the 
Hew Royal Infirmary, to which it is a useful adjunct In 
addition to those, it may sufSce to name the Convalescent 
House — where, m a pleasant country home near Corstor- 
phme, the convalescents of the Infirmary are transferred 
from the surgical or fever wards of that hospital to healthful 
fresh air, — the Royal Hospital for Sick Ghfidren, the ' 
Home for Crippled Children, the Hospital for Incurables, 
the Royal Maternity Hospital, along with other kindred 
institutions. The Royal Asylum for the Insane is at 
Morningside, on the southern outskirts of the city; and 
the Royal Blind Asylum, and the Deaf and Dumb 
Benevolent Society, each provide for the special classes 
indicated by their names. 

Prisons . — The different city prisons are grouped together 
oil the southeru terrace of the Calton Hill, styled of old the 
Dow Craig, so as to form a very striking feature in the 
general view of the city from various points They are con- 
structed in a semi-castellated style ; and the house of the 
governor of the jail, built on the summit of a rock overlook- 
ing the whole, and on the very edge of a bold perpendicular 
clitf, looks not unlike one of the old castles familiar to the 
voyager on the Rhine 

The General Post-Office is the central office for Scotland, 
alike for postal and telegiaphic service, and the building 
devoted to those purposes is a large and effective structure 
in the Italiau style of architecture, at the east end of 
Princes Street, directly opposite to the Register Office 

General AssemUy of the Church of Scotland . — During the 
establishment of Episcopacy in Scotland, Edinburgh was 
the seat of a bishop, and the ancient collegiate church of 
St Giles rose to the dignity of a cathedral The annual 
meeting of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
at Edinburgh is now the grand public manifestation of the 
predominance of Presbyterianism as the national church 
Annually m the month of May a nobleman, commissioned 
to act as the representative of the Queen, takes up his abode 
at the Palace of Holyrood, and proceeds from thence 
in state to the High Church, and thence to the Assembly 
Hall on the Castle Hill, as the lord high commissioner to 
the General Assembly of the national church. The lord 
provost and magistrates loyally offer to him the keys of the 
ciCy. Levees, receptions, and state dinners revive in some 
degree the ancient glories of Holyrood ; and, as the General 
Assembly of the Free Church and the Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church are usually held at the same time, the 
streets of Edinburgh present a singular aspect to a 
stranger. 

Places of Worship — The buildings set apart as places of 
worship by the various denominations include 30 belonging 
to the Church of Scotland, 29 to the Free Church, 23 to 
the United Presbyterian Church, 14 to the Episcopal 
Church, and about 30 others to different religious deno- 
minations, mcluding a Jewish synagogue. 
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St Giles’s Church . — Among the buildings dedicated to 
the worship of the different denominations, the ancient 
collegiate church of St Giles is the most important, alike in 
its architecture and its liistorical associations. The Regent 
Murray, the marquis of Montrose, and Hapier of Merchiston 
are distinguished among the eminent men interred in the 
ancient church, by monuments marking their tombs. The 
choir, which has recently been cleared of encumbering 
galleries, and tastefully fitted up with oaken stalls, and a 
fine carved pulpit of Caen-stone, is a beautiful example of 
the ecclesiastical architecture of the 15th century, and the 
fine Gothic crown which surmounts the central tower 
forms one of the most characteristic features in every view 
of the city. The domes, towers, and spires of the various 
churches add to the general effect of the city, and in some 
cases they even present an imposing aspect from their ele- 
vated and commanding sites But none of them is 
of sufficient importance to invite notice for any special 
architectural beauty, though several are works of merit. 
By the bequest of Miss Walker of Coates and Drumshengh, 
who died in 1871, funds have been set apart for the erec- 
tion of a cathedral for the use of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. The plans have been prepared by Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott, m the Early Pointed style of the 1 4th century, and 
include a nave, choir, transepts, and chapter-house. If 
completed according to the approved design, it will be the 
largest and finest church erected in Scotland, if not in 
Britain, since the Reformation 

Monuments . — The monuments and statues which adorn the 
city are of a peculiar character, and contribute to the singular 
aspect which Edmburgh presents to the eye of a stranger. 
The fame of Sir George Mackenzie, David Hume, Dugald 
Stewart, Playfair, Burns, and Scott is commemorated in 
the case of each by an effective monumental structure 
dedicated to his memory. Of these the most remarkable 
IS the monument erected by public subscription in memory 
of Sir Walter Scott, which stands in the eastern division of 
the Princes Street Gardens. The design, which was 
furnished by a young architect, Mr G. W. Kemp, is that 
of a spiral Gothic cross, of great elegance both in outline 
and in details. A marble statue of Scott, by Sir John 
SteeU, IS placed under the central canopy, and the prin- 
cipal niches are occupied by figures of characters in 
Scott’s writings. The Helson monument, a lofty castel- 
lated turret which crowns the highest cliff of the Calton 
HiU, though of questionable architectural taste, is a 
striking feature in the general view of the city; and 
the Melville monument, a graceful and well-proportioned 
column 136 feet in height, surmounted by a colossal 
statue of Yiscount Melville, first lord of the admiralty 
under Pitt, rises from the centre of St Andrew Square, and 
terminates the eastern vista of George Street, with a repro- 
duction, in its proportions and general outline, of the 
celebrated Trajan column at Rome. Distant half a mile 
from this, at the west end of George Street, Charlotte 
Square furnishes a corresponding site for the monument of 
Prince Albert, from the design of Sir John Steell. A 
central pedestal, which sustains the equestrian statue of tlie 
Prince Consort, has at each of the four angles at its base a 
group of figures representing different classes of the com- 
munity paying honour to him ; and has-rehefs, executed, 
like the statues, in bronze, illustrate characteristic incidents 
in the Prince’s career. George Street is further adorned 
at the intersection of .two of the intermediate streets 
between St Andrew and Charlotte Squares, with colossal 
bronze statues by Chantrey of George IV. and Pitt. The 
beautiful garden terrace of Princes Street, on which the 
Scott monument stands, also affords appropriate -sites for 
the statues of Allan Ramsay, John Wilson, and other 
distinguished Scotchmen; at other prominent points in 
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the Old and Kew Tovras are equestrian statues of CJharles 
n., the dute of Wellington, and John, fourth earl of 
Hopetoun; and also statues of the duie of York, Lord 
Melville, &c. The monutnent to the poet Burns, erected 
on a prominent site on the southern terrace of the Calton 
Hill, IS in the style of a Greek peripteral temple inclosing 
a cella designed to form the shrme of a fine marble statue 
of the poet executed by Flaxman, But it proved to be too 
confined to afford a satisfactory view of the statue. ^ This 
has accordingly been replaced by a bust from the chisel of 
Brodie ; and the statue, after bemg placed for a time in the 
university library, now forma a prominent feature among 
the works of sculpture in the National Gallery. 

Manufaciurcs.—The principal manufactures may be 
classed under the following respective heads : — (1) Print- 
ing, hthographing, engraving, bookbinding, and type- 
founding j (2) brewing, distilling, coopering, and manu- 
facture of aerated water j (3) furniture work, paper- 
hauging, and coach-building; (4) india-rubber work; (6) 
machinery and brassfouufbng ; (6) tanning ; (7) glass 
work; (8) confectionery. 

The city is supplied with water from various extensive 
reservoirs formed in the valleys of the Logan Water, the 
Bavelaw Bum, and the North Esk, in the Pentland Hills, 
lying to the south of the city, A bold project was started 
in 1872 for securing an inexhaustible supply by bringing 
in the water from St Mary’s Loch, a beautiful lake about 
three miles in length, at the head of the Vale of the 
Yarrow, in Selkirkshire ; but the plan met with consider- 
able opposition, and was abandoned for a less comprehensive 
measure, sanctioned by Parliament in 1874, whereby 
additional reservoirs have been constructed in the neigh- 
bouring valleys, and an adequate supply of water secured 
for the growing requirements of the city. 

The population of the parliamentary borough of Edin- 
burgh amounted in 1831 to 136,294, in 1851 to 160,302, 
and in 1871 to 196,979 (89,245 males and 107,734 
females). In 1877 the population was estimated at 
218,729; and the annual value of real property was 
,£1,538,738. The city returns 2 members to parliament, 
and its corporation consists of a lord provost, 6 bailies, 
a convener of the trades, a dean of guild, and 32 
councillors, 

Eeference maybe made to "W. Ma.itla,Tid’ s Sistory cf Hdt'iiburgfh 
(1753), Amot’s fftstory of Minburgh (1789), R Chambers’s ^rod^- 
tions of Edinburgh (1824), and D, TVilson’s Memorials of Edinburgh 
in the Olden Tvm (1846''48) (D. W.) 

EDMUND, St (c. 1190-1240) Edmund Rich, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was born about the close of the 
12fch century, at Abingdon, then the seat of a great 
Benedictine convent. He was one of six children. His 
father was a rich trader and man of the world, his mother 
a pious woman, who carried out remorselessly the ascetic 
conception of a religious life. She fasted much and slept 
little, wore a hair chemise and iron stays, and made her 
household so uncomfortable by her arrangements that her | 
husband, with her consent, retired to a monastery at 
Eynesham, as likely to be a more enjoyable home. The story 
of Edmund’s birth and early years is strewn with marvel 
and miracle. Trained by his mother, he caught her ascetic 
spirit, and became a willing imitator of her self-tormenting 
ways. At the age of twelve he was sent to a school at 
Oxford, where he studied diligently, hut continued his 
ascetic exercises. Naturally susceptible in a high degree 
to the charm of beauty, he nevertheless vowed a vow of 
celibacy, and espoused himself to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
At Oxford he was prostrated by a brain fever ; his mother 
attended him, and by her desire he received the clerical 
tonsure, ‘ Shortly after, his father apparently being dead, 
h# was sent to Paris to study at the university. He was 
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called home to attend his mother on her death-bed ; and 
during the next twelve months he lived in retirement in the 
convent of Merton, in Surrey. He then returned to Oxford, 
and at once took an honourable place among the teachers 
of the university, which he retained for some years. He is 
distinguished as one of the scholars who introduced the 
study of Aristotle ; and he heartily co-operated with those 
who were striving to recover for Oxford the popularity and 
prosperity as a place of study which it had recently lost, in 
consequence of a disturbance (1209) between town and 
gown, and the migration of students and masters in very 
large numbers. Edmund ultimately resolved to devote 
himself to theology, was ordained priest, and took his 
degree xn divinity. “ He is the first of our archbishops,” 

I says Dean Hook, “ to whose name we find the title of 
S.T.P. attached — the first doctor of divinity." About 1222 
he was appointed treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral, and in 
this office, which he held about eleven years, and to which 
the prebend of Caine was attached, be endeared himself 
alike to rich and poor. In 1227 Dr Edmund was one of 
the preachers of the sixth crusade In 1233 he was elected 
to the vacant primacy. Three elections had previously been 
made by the chapter, which the Pope for vaiious reasons 
had refused to confirm ; and this, the fourth, was made by 
the Pope’s suggestion, as a compromise acceptable to 
“Pope, king, and monks,” says Fuller, “three cords seldom 
twisted in the same cable.” The ’paXlium was sent to 
England without waiting for the decision of the chapter. 
The position of the primate was at that time one of peculiar 
difficulty, and it was with unfeigned reluctance that Edmund 
accepted it, — feeling, says Lingard, that the timidity of 
his conscience would not suffer him to acquiesce m the dis- 
orders of the age, and that the gentleness of his temper did 
not fit him for the stern office of a reformer.” The new 
archbishop attached himself and steadfastly adhered to the 
national party, whose great object was to insure the 
independence of the kingdom, the maintenance of the Great 
Charter, and the exclusion of foreigners from civil and 
ecclesiastical offices Early in 1 234, before his consecration, 
he convened a council at Westminster, by winch a remon- 
strance was addressed to the king, requiring him, on pain 
of the cenauies of the church, to dismiss his foreign 
councillors, especially Peter des Roches, bishop of 
Winchester, through whose influence the strongholds of the 
kingdom were then in the hands of foreign mercenaries. 
The consecration of the archbishop was celebrated at 
Canterbury on the 2d April 1234, and the king was present 
with all his court. One week later the primate held 
a second council, and was commissioned by it to threaten 
the king with excommunication if he did not comply with 
the terms of the former council. This measure was 
effectual. The archbishop was then sent into Wales to 
negotiate a peace with the Prince Llewelyn, In May he 
held a council at Gloucester, and here was accomplished a 
temporary reconciliation between the king and the people. 
In January 1236 the primate had the costly privilege of a 
royal visit, Henry III going to Canterbury to await the 
coming of hia bride-elect, Eleanor of Provence ; and on the 
14th the marriage ceremony was performed by the arch- 
bishop A few days later he officiated at the coronation of 
i the queen. But the hopeless divergence of aims between 
the king and the archbishop, and the inflexible courage and 
decision of the latter, induced Henry to apply secretly to 
the Pope, Gregory IX , to send a legate to reside in 
England, whose authority might nullify that of the arch- 
bishop. Meanwhile, the latter issued, in 1236, his constitu- 
tions, which are of no little interest on account of the 
indications they furnish of the state of the church and of 
general society. The picture is not a flattering one. In 
1237 arrived the legate, Cardinal Otho, who at once won 
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his way into the royal favour. In November be held a 
council at St Paul’s, but failed to carry bis main points 
against tbe opposition of tbe clergy. He stood bigb, 
however, with the king, and used or abused his prerogatives 
for effecting his own purposes. Archbishop Edmund now 
found himself in opposition to both the king and the Pope ; 
and his position was rendered still more difficult by his ex- 
communication of Simon de Montfort and his bride Eleanor, 
sister of tbe king, whose marriage after having taken a 
vow of perpetual widowhood he felt bound to condemn. 
In 1238, with a view to obtaining tbe support of the Pope 
for his project of monastic reform, Edmund went to Rome. 
But in this mission he failed. Not only was his purpose 
frustrated, but he was treated with marked insult by 
the Pope , aud he returned to England sad at heart and 
burdened with pecuniary difficulties. He soon found that 
he was reduced to a cipher , he saw the Papal exactions 
continually growing — “ vexed,” says Fuller, “ at the poll- 
ing and peeling of the English people ” — and saw that the 
legate’s great object was to crush him. In 1240, therefore, 
he left England, and took up his abode at tbe abbey of 
Pontigny, in France, where Thomas Becket and Stephen 
Langton bad previously found an asylum. At his landing 
he was met by the queen of France, who brought her sons, 
among them (St) Louis, to receive his blessing. His health 
was now broken down, and he sighed out the remainder 
of his life ” in quiet retirement, broken only by occasional 
preaching. Becoming weaker and weaker, he removed, 
for the sake of a better climate, to the priory of Soissy, and 
there he died, November 16, 1240. His tomb, within a 
year, began to be famous for miracles; aud in 1246, after 
much resistance on the part of the Pope, the archbishop, 
the staunch foe of Papal extortions, was canonized. He left 
a work entitled Speculum Ecclesics^ which he appears to have 
completed at Pontigny. 

Two contemporary biographies of St Edmund are extant, one by 
hia brother Robeit Rich, the other by Bertrand, pnor of Pontigny, 
the usual admixtme of miraculous and incredible details being 
found in tbeir accounts, (WL, R. C.) 

EDMUND, or Eadmund (840-870), the last of the 
kings of East Anglia, was born in 840. He was chosen 
by Offa as his successor when that king resigned and retired 
as a penitent to Rome. “ The just and holy man” — so 
Simon Durham describes Edmund — began his reign over 
the East Angles m 855, and ruled peacefully and unevent- 
fully till his kingdom was invaded by the Danes in 870, 
when in a battle with Ingvar he was defeated and taken 
prisoner The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says : " The same 
winter King Edmund fought against them, and the Danes 
got the victory and slew the king, and subdued all the 
land, and destroyed all the minsters which they came to.” 
Abbo of Fleury, who writes a life of Edmund, relates the 
story of his death on the authority of Dunstan, who heard 
it from the lips of Edmund’s sword-bearer. The Danes 
sent messengers to Edmund, who was dwelling at Hagilsdun 
(near the present Hbxne), upon the river Waveney, offer- 
ing to allow him to reign under them on condition that he 
abjured bis religion and divided with them his treasures. 
Edmund refused these conditions, and being taken prisoner, 
was bound to a tree, and, after being scourged with whips 
and pierced with arrows, was finally beheaded. The 
manner of his death raised him to a place in the roll 
of martyrs and saints ; and on the spot where his head 
is said to have been miraculously discovered a church 
was erected, which was succeeded by one of the richest 
monasteiies of England, that of Bury St Edmunds. Here 
the remains of Edmund are said to have been interred. 

EDMUND, or Eadmund I. (Atheling), (^922-946), king 
of tbe Mercians and West Saxons, was the son of Edward 
the Elder, and succeeded his brother Athelstan in 941, 
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being then, it is said, only eighteen years of age, but having 
already gained the esteem of the people by his courage 
shown three years before at the battle of Brunanburh. 
"When he succeeded his famous brother, the Northumbrians, 
judging the opportunity favourable, brought over Aulaf 
from Ireland, and set him up as their king. The Danes of 
the kingdom joined them, and the result of the campaign 
was that Edmund was compelled to make a treaty, by which 
he ceded a large portion of his territory to his enemy. Two 
years afterwards, however, on the death of Anlaf, he not 
only freed his kingdom, but also subdued the Britons of 
Cumbria or Cumberland, and bestowed their lands on 
Malcolm 1. of Scotland, on condition of his co-operating 
with him in military service. On the 26th May 946 an 
outlaw named Leof had sbpped into the banqueting-hall of 
Edmund, who was celebrating tbe festival of St Augustine 
at Pucklechureh in Gloucester, and tbe king in sudden 
anger, oi because he suspected his designs, endeavoured to 
lemove him, whereupon the outlaw plunged a dagger into 
his bosom and kiUed him. 

EDMUND, or EADMuifn II., (989-1016), son of 
Ethelred, and the last of the line of West Saxon kings, 
called on account of his boldness and great strength Ironside, 
was, on the death of Ethelred the Unready, in April 1016, 
proclaimed king by the citizens of London and such of tbe 
Witan as were in the city. At that very time Canute the 
Dane was preparing an expedition against London, and he 
was proclaimed king by the Witan of England, which met 
at Southampton. In command of a magnificent fleet he 
anchored before London, and by cutting a ditch round that 
part of the city not washed by the Thames, completely 
surrounded it; but the citizens, fighting with great valour, 
repulsed all his attacks Meanwhile Edmund was acknow- 
ledged by the West Saxons, who flocked from every 
quarter to his standard; and determining to make a 
diversion in favour of London, he met and defeated the 
enemy at Pen, near Gillingham, in Dorsetshire. Canute 
was forced to raise the siege of London, and encountering 
Edmund at Sceorstan, in Wilts, would have been signally 
defeated, had not the traitor ealderman Edric raised the 
head of a fallen thane which resembled that of the king, • 
and called to the Saxons to flee, for their king was dead. 
Edmund, who was on the top of a hill, saved his subjects 
from flight by taking off his visor aud showing his 
countenance ; but from tbe disorder into which they had 
been thrown by the untoward incident they were unable 
to follow up their victory. Canute retained possession of 
the field of battle, but stole away during the night and 
resumed the siege of London. Afterwards the Danes were 
defeated at Brentford on the Thames, and at Otford in 
Kent, and fled to the Isle of Sheppey; but being recruited, 
they met Edmund at Assandun (Ashdown, in Essex), where 
a battle was fought which virtually decided the fate of the 
West Saxon kings. Through a second act of treachery on 
the part of Edric, who fled at the decisive moment of the 
battle, with the portion of the army that he commanded, the 
Saxons were signally defeated, and their chief nobles left 
dead on the field. Edmund, undaunted by his great losses, 
wished still to continue the struggle, but Edric and the 
Witan persuaded him to be reconciled to Canute, and to 
consent to a division of the kingdom. Edmund retained 
London and all England south of the Thames, together with 
East Anglia and Essex, Canute taking possession of the 
other and larger portion, Edmund died on the 30th 
November of the same year, some affirm by the hand of 
Edric. -He was buried in the great minster of Glastonbury, 
and on his death Canute became sole king of England. 

EDOM See Iditmea, 

EDETSI, Idrisi, or Aldrisi, the most eminent of the 
Arabian geographers, flourished in the 12th century. The 
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various parts of Ms Efe afford subjects of coutroversy ratter 
ttaa of precise information. The place and even the 
country in wMch he was born is the first subject of dis- 
pute. A Nubian and an Egyptian origin have both 
been assigned to him on the basis of a doubtful reading in 
his wort, which speaks of “ the Nile of Egy^it which cuts 
our land.” In 1653 Bochart stated that he had found in 
a manuscript of Leo Africanus that Edrisi was horn at 
Mazara, m Sicily, in 1098. Next year, however, the 
manuscript was edited by Hottinger, iu an appendix to his 
SihUothecarius Qmdripartitm, and it then appeared that 
the person supposed to be Ediisi was there named Esseriff 
EssachallL Esseriff, or Scheriff, la indeed a usual appella- 
tion of Edrisi, but as it is only an honorary title and not 
a proper name, it does not help the identification. The 
most positive assertion on the subject is that of Casiri, who 
says {BilUotheca Arabico-3{spa?itca, ii 9), that if Edrisi, 
as appeared probable, were the person designated by the 
Mahometan writers as Abu-Abdallah Mohamad Ben 
Mohamad Ben Abdallah Ben Edris, he was born at 
Septa, or Ceuta, on the coast of Morocco, in 493 A.H. 
(1099 A.D.) Gasiri not only qualifies his statement, but 
he does not mention the authorities from which it is derived; 
so that its acceptance rests only upon the confidence reposed 
in his learning and accuracy. Edrisi was long a mighty 
name m Northern Africa, but in 919 the dynasty was 
subverted by Mahedi Abdallah, and the proscribed wrecks 
of the family, according to D’Herbelot, afterwards sought 
refuge in Sicily. If we may trust the information of Casiri, 
Edrisi pursued his studies at Cordova, and from the 
accurate description he has given of Spain, it is probable 
that he had travelled through a great part of that country. 
Various circumstances prove' that he removed to Sicily, 
and began to compose his great work under the patronage, 
and indeed at the express desire, of Eoger II , king of that 
island. It was completed about 548 a.h. (1153 a d.) 

His work has appeared under various titles The first 
and fullest seems to have been, going out of a Ounous 
Man to explore the Regions of the Globe, its Rrovinces, 
Islands, Cities, and their Dimensions andCitmtion. This 
. is sometimes abbreviated. Sionita published it under the 
name of Relaxation of the Curious Mind ; but the alternative 
title of Fubian Geography, wMch he and his companion 
imposed, is altogether arbitrary. It contains a full descrip- 
tion of the whole world, as far as it was known to the 
author, who is said to have received reports from a number 
of learned exploreis despatched expressly to collect infor- 
mation for his use. The world is divided into seven dimates, 
commencing at the equinoctial line, and extending north- 
wards to the limit at which the earth was supposed to be 
rendered uninhabitable by cold. Each climate is then 
divided by perpendicular lines into eleven equal parts, 
begmuing with the western coast of Africa and ending 
with the eastern coast of Asia The whole world is thus 
formed into 77 equal square compartments. The geo- 
grapher begins with the first part of the first climate, 
including the western part of Central Africa, and proceeds 
eastward through the different divisions of this climate 
till he finds its termination in the Sea of China. He then 
returns to the first part of the second climate, and so 
proceeds till he reaches the eleventh part of the seventh 
climate, which terminates m the north-eastern extremity 
of Asia. The inconveniences of the arrangement are 
obvious; but the author appears to have been writing an 
illustrative treatise to accompany an actual representation 
of the world which he had engraved on a silver ^isk or 
possibly a silver globe. 

Two valuable manuscripts of Edrisi exist in the Bibliothfeque 
Rationale at Pans, and other two in the Bodleian Library. The 
first of the Engli h MSS., which was brought over fixiin Egypt 


by Greaves, is wiitten in the Arabic character peculiar to Northern 
Africa It is illustrated by a map of the known world, and by 33 
otW maps, containing each part of a climate, so that theie are 
maps only for the fiist thre'e climates The second manuscript, 
brought by Pocoeke from Syna, is written in the Arabic character 
used in that country, and hears the date of 906 A.H , or 1500 a.d. 

It consists of 320 leaves, and is illustrated hy one general and 
77 particular maps, the latter consequently including all the parts 
of every chmate The general map was published hy Dr Vincent 
in his Fenplus of the Srythrxan Sea A copy of Ednsi’s work in 
the Esconal was destroyed by the great fire of 1671 
The geography of Eurisi, in the original Arabic, was printed at 
Eome m 1692, at the Medicean press, from a m.anuscnpt preserved 
m the grand-ducal library at Florence Both the paper and print- 
ing are exceedingly neat, hut the volume swarms with typograplneal 
errors and forms only a clumsy epitome of the original woik 
The desciiption of Mecca, which is unaccountably omitted, has 
been supplied by Pocoeke from Ins manusciipt In most biblio- 
graphical works this impiession has been charactenzed as one of 
the rarest of books , but Adler, m a visit to Florence, found in the 
palace there 1129 copies, which weie exposed to sale at a model ate 
rate. In 1619, two Oriental scholars, Gabnel Sionita and Joannes 
Heziomta, pubhshed at Pans a Latin translation of Ediisi’s woik, 
bearing the title of Geogiapliia Nuliensisj but it is far from 
accurate, paiticularly in the proper names Geoige Hieronymus 
Yelscbms, a German scholar, had prepared a copy of the Arabic 
original, with a Latin translation, which lie puiposed to have 
iUustrated -with notes , hut death prevented the execution of his 
design, and his manuscript lemaiiis deposited in the univeisity 
lihraiy of Jena Casin {Rib Ar Hisp , ii. 13) mentions that he 
had deteimined to re-edit this woik, but he appeals never to liave 
executed his intention The pait relating to Afuca, pie-emmeut 
certainly iu point of importance, was veiy ably edited in 1796 
by Hartmann, who collected together all the notices relating to 
each particular country, and annexed the statements of the countiy- 
men and contemporaries of Ediisi, so that his work foims nearly 
a complete body of Arabian geogiaphy, as far as relates to Afuca. 

He afterwaids published Sispama, 3 vols , Maibmg, 1801-1818. 

A translation into French, of the entire work, based on one of 
the MSS of the Bibhothbqne Nationale, was published by M. 

Jaubeitin 1840, and forms volumes v. and vi of the Meoueil de 
Voyages issued by the Socidtd de G^ographie , but a good edition or 
the original text is still a desideratum. A number of Oriental 
scholars at Leyden determined m 1861 to undertake the task : 

Spam and ‘Western Europe were assigned to Profcssoi Dozy; 

Eastern Europe and "Westein Asia to Doctor Engelmann, Cential 
and Eastern Asia to Defiemery , and Afuca to Professoi Qocje. 

The fiist poition of the work appeared in 1866, undei the title oi 
Desciiption de VJfnyue et de I'&pagne par Edrm, texle aiabe 
pitbh&par It Doxy et M J, dc Ooeje, but the othei collaboraloM 
have lutherlo found it impossible to fuinisli their quota 

EDTJCATION, This article is mainly concerned with Ongms of 
the history of educational theories in the chief crises of Education, 
their development. It has not been the object of the 
writer to give a history of the practical working of these 
theories, and still less to sketch the outlines of the science 
of teaching, which may be more conveniently dealt with 
under another head. The earliest education is that of 
the family. The child must be trained not to interfere 
with its parents’ convenience, and to acquire those little 
arts which will help in maintaining the economy of the 
household. It was long before any attempt was made 
to improve generations as they succeeded each other. 

The earliest schools were those of the priests, As soon 
I as an educated priesthood had taken the place of the 
diviners and jugglers who abused the credulity of the 
earliest races, schools of the prophets became a necessity. 

The training required for ceremonials, the common life 
apart from the family, the accomplishments of reading 
and singing, afforded a nucleus for the organization of 
culture and an opportunity for the efforts of a philo- 
sopher in advance of his age. Oonvonionco and gratitude 
confirmed the monopoly of the clergy. The schools of 
Judea and Egypt were ecclesiastical The Jews had 
but little effect on the progress of seionco, but our obli- 
gations to the priests of the Nile valley are great indeed. 

Much of their learning is obscure to us, but wo have 
reason to conclude that there is no branch of science in 
which they did not progress at least so far as observation 
and caiefiil registration of facts could cany Hiom. They 
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were a source of enlightenuieiit to surrounding nations. 
Not only the great lawgiver of the Jews, but those who 
were most active in stimulating the nascent energies of 
Hellas were careful to train themselves in the wisdom 
of the Egyptians Greece, in giving an undying name to 
the literature of Alezandria, was only repaying the debt 
which she had mcnrred centuries before. Education became 
secular lu countries where the priesthood did not exist as a 
separate body. At Kome, until Greece took hei conqueror 
captive, a child was- trained for the duties of life in the forum 

Greece and the senate house The Greeks were the first to develop 
a science of education distmct from ecclesiastical framing. 
They divided their subjects of study into music and gymnas- 
tics, the one comprising all mental, the other all physical 
traiuing Music was at first httle moie than the study of 
the art of expression. But the range of intellectual educa- 
tion which had been developed by distinguished musical 
teachers was further widened by the Sophists, until it 
received a new stimulus and direction from the work of 
Socrates. Who can forget the picture left us by Plato of 
the Athenian palsestra, m which Socrates was sure to find 
hs most ready listeners and his most ardent disciples ^ In 
the intervals of running, wrestlmg, or the bath, the young 
Phsedrus or Theastetus discoursed with the philosophers 
who had come to watch them on the good, the beautiful, 
and the true. The lowest efforts of their teachers were to fit 
them to maintain any view they might adopt with acuteness, 
elegance, readmess, and good taste. Their highest efforts 
were to stimulate a craving for the knowledge of the 
unknowable, to rouse a ^ssatisfaction witb received 
opinions, and to excite a curiosity which grew stronger with 
the revelation of each successive mystery, Plato is the 
author of the fiist systematic treatise on education. He 
deals with the subject in his earlier dialogues, he enters mto 
it vAth great fulness of detail in the Republic, and it occu- 
pies an important position m the Luws. The views thus 
expressed differ considerably in particulars, and it is there- 
fore difficult to give concisely the precepts drawn up by him 
for our obedience But the same spirit underhes his whole 
teaching. He never forgets that the beautiful is undistm- 
guishable from the true, and that the mind is best fitted to 
solve difficult problems which has been framed by the 
enthusiastic contemplation of art. Plato proposes to intrust 
education to the state. He lays great stress on the 
influence of race and blood. Strong and worthy children 
are likely to spring from strong and worthy parents Music 
and gymnastics are to develop the emotions of young men 
during their earhest years, — the one to stiengthen their 
character for the contest of life, the other to excite in them 
varying feelings of resentment or tenderness Eeverence, 
the ornament of youth, is to he called forth by well-choseu 
fictions; a long and rigid training in science is to precede 
discussion on more important subjects. At length -flie goal 
is reached, and the ripest wisdom is ready to be applied to 
the most important practice 

Rome, The great work of Quintilian, although mainly a treatise 
on oratory, also contains mcidentally a complete sketch of 
a theoretical education. His object is to show us how to 
form the man of practice. But what a high conception of 
practice is his. He wrote for a race of rulers. He incul- 
cates much which has been attributed to the wisdom of a 
later age. He urges the importance of studymg mdividual 
dispositions, and of tenderness in disciplme and punishment 
The Romans understood no systematic training except m 
oratory. In their eyes every citizen was a bom commander, 
and they knew of no science of government and political 
economy. Cicero speaks shghtmgly even of jurisprudence. 
Any one, he says, can make himself a jurisconsult in a 
week, but an orator is the production of a lifetime. No 
statement can he less true than that a perfect orator is a 


perfect man. But wisdom and philanthropy broke even 
through that barrier, and the training which Qcdntilian ex- 
pound to us as intended only for the public speaker 
would, in the language of Milton, fit a man to perform 
justly, wisely, and magnanimously all the offices, both pubhc 
and private, of peace and war 

Such are the ideas which the old world has left us. On 
one side man beautiful, active, clever, receptive, emotional, 
qmckto feel, to show his feeling, to argue, to refine ; greedy 
of the pleasures of the world, perhaps a little neglectful of 
its duties, fearing restraint as an unjust stinting of the 
bounty of natnre, inquiring eagerly into every secret, 
strongly attached to the things of this life, but elevated 
by an unabated striving after the highest ideal; setting 
no value hut upon faultless abstractions, and seemg reality 
only in heaven, on earth mere shadows, phantoms, and 
copies of the unseen On the other side man practical, 
energetic, eloquent, tinged but not imbued with philo- 
sophy, tramed to spare neither himself nor others, reading 
and thmkmg only with an apology ; best engaged in defend- 
ing a political principle, m mamtainlng with gravity and 
solemnity the conservation of ancient freedom, in leading 
armies tlirough unexplored deserts, establisWg roads, 
fortresses, settlements, the results of conquest, or m order- 
ing and superintending the slow, certain, and utter anmhila- 
tion of some enemy of Borne. Has the modern world 
ever surpassed their type '2 Can we in the present day 
produce anything by education except by combmmg, blend- 
ing, and modifying the self-culture of the Greek or the 
self-sacrifice of the Bomanl 

The literary education of the earliest generation ofChiiati- 
Chnstians was obtained m the pagan schools, m those great 
imperial academies which existed even down to the 5fch 
century, which flourished in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
attamed perhaps their highest development and efficiency m 
GanL The first attempt to provide a special education for 
Chnstians was made at Alexandria, and is illustrated by 
the names of Clement and Origen. The later Latin fathers 
took a bolder stand, and rejected the suspicious aid of 
heathenism. TertuUian, Cyprian, and Jerome wished the 
antagonism between Christianity and Paganism to be 
recognized from the earhest years, and even Augustine con- 
demned with harshness the culture to which he owed so 
much of his influence. The education of the Middle Ages Middle 
was either that of the cloister or the castle. They stood in 
sharp contrast to each other. The object of the one was to 
form tbe young monk, of the other the young knight. We 
should indeed be ungrateful if we forgot the services 
of those illustrious monasteries, Monte Gassino, Pulda, or 
Tours, which kept alive the torch of learning throughout 
the dark ages, but it would be equally mistaken to attach 
an exaggerated importance to the teaching which they pro- 
vided, Long hours were spent in the duties of the church, 
and m learning to take a part in elaborate and useless 
ceremomes. A moat important part of the monastery was 
the writing room, where missals, psalters, and breviaries 
were copied and illuminated, and too often a masterpiece of 
p-Ifl-ciRip. hterature was effaced to make room for a treatise of 
one of the fathers or the sermon of an abbot. The 
discipline was hard; the rod ruled all with iudis criminating 
and impartial severity. How many generations have had 
to suffer for the floggings of those tunes ! Hatred of learn- 
ing, antagonism between the teacher and the taught, the 
belief that no training can be effectual which is not repul- 
sive aud distasteful, that uo subject is proper for instruction 
which IS acquired with ease aud pleasure,— all these idols 
of false education have their root and origin in monkish 
cruelty. The joy of human life would have been m danger 
of being stamped out if it had not been for the warmth and 
colour of a young knight’s boyhood. He was equally well 
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btokea in to obedienceandliaTdslup, buttlieobedien.ee was the 
willing semce of a mistress whom he loved, and the hardship 
the permission to share the dangers of a leader whom he 
emulated. The seven arts of monkish training were Grammar, 
Dialectics, Rhetoric, Music, Arithmetic, Geometry, Astro- 
nomy, which together formed the tnvium aud guadrimum, 
the seven years’ course, the divisions of which have pro- 
foundly affected our modem trammg. One of the earliest 
treatises based on this method was that of Martianns 
Capella, who in 470 published his SaUym, in nine hooks. 
The first two were devoted to the marriage between 
Philology and Mercury, the last seven were each devoted to 
the consideration of one of these liberal arts. Gaasiodorus, 
who wrote J)e Beptm DiscipUnit about 500, was also 
largely used as a text book in the schools. Astronomy 
was taught hy the Cisio-Janns, a collection of doggrel 
hexameters like the Fropria quee maribns, which contained 
the chief festivals in each month, with a memona technica 
for recollecting when they occurred. The seven knightly 
accomplishments, as historians tell ua, were to ride, to 
swim, to shoot with the bow, to box, to hawk, to play 
chess, and to make verses. The verses thus made were 
not in Latin, bald imitations of Ovid or Horace, whose 
pagan beauties were wrested into the service of religion, 
but sonnets, ballads, and canzonets in soft Proven^M or 
melodious Italian. In nothing, perhaps, is the difference 
between these two forms of education more clearly shown 
than in their relations to women. A young monk was 
brought up to regard a woman as the worst among the 
many temptations of St Antony. His life knew no 
domestic tenderness or affection. He was surrounded and 
cared for by celibates, to be himself a celibate. A page 
was trained to receive bis best reward and worst pumsb- 
ment from the smile or frown of the lady of the castle, and 
as he grew to manhood to cherish an absorbing passion as 
the strongest stimulus to a noble life, and the contempla- 
tion of female virtue, as embodied in an Isolde or a Beatrice, 
as the truest earnest of future immortality. 

Both these forms of education disappeared before the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, But we must not 
suppose that no efforts were made to improve upon the 
narrowness of the schoolmen or the idleness of chivalry. 
The schools of Charles the Great have lately been investi- 
gated by Mr Mullmger, but we do not find that they 
materially advanced the science of education, Vincent 
of Beauvais has left us a very complete treatise on 
education, written about the year 1245, He was the 
friend and counsellor of St Louis, and we may discern his 
influence in the instructions which were left by that sainted 
king for the guidance of his son and daughter through life. 
Tie end of this period was marked by the rise of univer- 
sities, Bologna devoted itself to law, and numbered 
12,000 students at the end of the 12th centuiy Salerno 
adopted as its special province the study of medicine, and 
Paris was thronged with students from ^ parts of Europe, 
who were anxious to devote themselves to a theology which 
passed by indefinite gradations into philosophy. The 
14th and 16 th centuries witnessed the rise of universities and 
academies m almost every portion of Europe, Perhaps the 
most interesting among these precursors of a higher culture 
^retLrea were the Brethren of the Common Life, who were domiciled 
if the in the rich meadows of the Yssel, in the Northern Netber- 
lands. The metropolis of their organization was Deventer, 

I ' the best known name among them that of Gerhard Groote. 
They devoted themselves with all humility and self-sacrifice 
to the education of children. Their schools were crowded. 
Bois-le-duc numbered 1200 pupils, Zwolle 1500. For a 
hundred yeaia no part of Europe shone with a brighter 
lustre. As the divine comedy of Dante represents for us 
the learning and piety of the Middle Ages in Italy, so the 


Imitation of Thomas a Kempis keeps alive for us 
memory of the purity and sweetness of the Dutch com- 
munity. But they had not sufficient strength to preserve 
their supremacy among the necessary developments of the 
age. They could not support the glare of the new Italian 
learning; they obtamed, and it may be feared deserved, the 
title of obscurantists The Eputolx Obscurorum Virorum, 
the wittiest squib of the Middle Ages, which was so true and 
BO subtle in its satire that it was hailed as a blow struck in 
defence of the ancient learning, consists in great part of the 
lamentations of the brethren of Deventer over the new age, 
which they could not either comprehend or withstand 
The education of the Renaissance is best represented by the Rends- 
name of Erasmus, that of the Reformation by the names of 
Luther and Melanchthon. We have no space to give an 
account of that marvellous resurrection of the mind and 
spirit of Europe when touched by the dead hand of an 
extinct civilization. The history of the revival of letters 
belongs rather to the general history of literature than to 
that of education. But there are two names whom we 
ought not to pass over. Vittorino da Feltre was summoned 
by the Gonzagas to Mantua m 1424 ; he was lodged in a 
spacious palace,^ with galleries, halls, and colonnades 
decorated with frescoes of playing children In person he 
was small, quick, and lively — a born schoolmaster, whose 
whole time was spent in devotion to his pupils. W e are told 
of the children of his patron, how Prince Gonzaga recited 
200 verses of his own composition at the age of fourteen, 
and how Princess Cecilia wrote elegant Greek at the age of 
ten. Vittorino died m 1477. He seems to have reached 
the highest point of excellence as a practical schoolmaster 
of the Italian Renaissance. Oastighone, on the other hand, 
has left ns in his Oortigiano the sketch of a cultivated 
nobleman in those most cultivated days He shows by 
what precepts and practice the golden youths of Verona 
and Venice were foimed, who live for us in the plays of 
Shakespeare as models of knightly excellence. For our 
instruclxon, ifc is hotter to have recourse to the pages of 
Eiasmus. He has written the most minute account of his 
method of teachmg. The child is to be formed into a good 
Greek and Latin scholar and a pious man. He fully 
grasps the truth that improvement must be natural and 
gradual. Lettera are to be taught playing The rules of 
grammar are to be few and short. Every means of arousing 
interest in the work is to be fully employed. Erasmus is 
no Ciceronian Latin is to be taught so as to be of 
use— a living language adapted to modern wants , Children 
should learn an art — painting, sculpture, or architecture. 

Idleness is above all things to be avoided. The education 
of girls is as necessary and important as that of boys. 

Much depends upon home influence; obedience must be 
strict, but not too seveie. We must take account of 
individual peculiarities, and not force children into 
cloisters against their will. We shall obtain the best result 
by following nature It is easy to see what a contrast this 
I scheme presented to the monkish training, — to the routine 
of useless technicalities enforced amid.st the shouts of 
teachers and the lamentations of the taught. 

Still this culture was but for the few. Luther brought Reforma- 
the schoolmaster into the cottage, and laid the foundations tion. 
of the system which is the chief honour and strength of 
modem Germany, a system by which the child of the 
humblest peasant, by slow but certain gradations, receives 
the best education which the country can afford. The 
precepts of Luther found their way into the hearts of liis 
countryman in short, pithy sentences, like the sayings of 
poor Richard, The purification and widening of education 
went hand in hand with the purification of religion, and 
these claims to affection are indissolubly united in the 
minds of his countrymen. Melanchthon, from his editions 
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of sciooi books and bis practical labours in education, earned 
tbe title o£ Praeceptor Grermanise. Aristotle bad been 
dethroned from bis pre-eminence in tbe schools, and 
Melanchtbon attempted to supply bis place. He appreciated 
tbe importance of Greek, tbe terror of tbe obscurantists, 
and IS tbe author of a Greek grammar. He wrote elementary 
books on each department of tbe tnvvwm. — ^grammar, 
dialectic, and rhetoric. He made some way with the studies 
of tbe quadrmum, and wrote Imtia, dodrinoe Fh^sicce, a 
primer of physical science. He lectured at tbe university 
of Wittenberg, and for ten years, from 1519 to 1529, kept 
a schola pnmta in bis own bouse. Hoiace was Im 
favourite classic. His pupils were taught to learn tbe 
whole of it by heart, ten Hues at a time. Tbe tender 
refined lines of bis well-known portraits show clearly tbe 
character of tbe painful, accurate scholar, and contrast 
with the burly powerful form of tbe genial Luther. He 
died in 1560, racked with anxiety for the church which be 
had helped to found. If he did not carry Protestantism 
into the heart of the peasant, he at least made it acceptable 
to the intellect of the man of letters. 

We now come to the names of three theoretical and 
practical teachers who have exercised and are still exercis- 
ing a profound effect over education. The so-called Latin 
school, the parent of the gymnasium and the lyc4e, had 
spread ah over Europe, and was especially flourishing in 
Germany. The programmes and time tables m use in these 
establishments have come down to ns, and we possess notices 
of the lives and labours of many of the earliest teachers. 
It IS not difficult to trace a picture of the educatiou which 
the Eeformation offered to tbe middle classes of Europe. 
Ample materials exist in German bistones of educa- 
tion. We must confine ourselves to those moments which 
were of vital influence in the development of the science 
Sturm, One school stands pre-eminently before the rest, situated 
1507- in that border city on the debatable land between France 
and Germany, which has known how to combine and 
reconcile the peculiarities of French and German culture. 
Strasburg, besides a school of theology which unites the 
depth of Germany to the clearness and vivacity'" of France, 
educated the gilded youth of tbe 16tb century under 
Sturm, as it trained tbe statesmen and diplomatists of 
the 18tb under Koch. lobn Sturm of Strasburg was the 
friend of Ascham, the author of the Sckolmmter, and the 
tutor of Queen Elizabeth. It was Ascham who found Lady 
Jane Grey alone in her room at Bradgate bending her neck 
over the page of Plato when all the rest of her family were 
following the chase. -Sturm was the first great head master, 
the progemtor of Busbys if not of Arnolds. He lived and 
worked till the age of eighty-two. He was a friend of aU 
the most distinguished men of Ms age, the chosen repre- 
sentative of the Protestant cause in Europe, the ambassador 
to foreign powers. He was believed to be better informed 
than any man of his time of the complications of foreign 
politics. Earely did an envoy pass from France to Germany 
without turning aside to profit by his experience. But the 
chief energies of his life were devoted to teaching. He 
drew his scholars from the whole of Europe ; Portugal, 
Poland, England sent their contingent to Ms halls. In 
1678 his school numbered several thousand students ; he 
supplied at once the place of the cloister and the castle. 
What he most insisted upon was the teaching of Latin, not 
the conversational lingxta franca of Erasmus, but pure, 
elegant Ciceronian Latinity. He may be caUed the mtro- 
ducer of scholarship into the schools, a scholarship wMch 
as yet took little account of Greek.- His pupils would 
write elegant letters, deliver elegant Latin speeches, be 
familiar, if not witb the thoughts, at least with the language 
of the ancients, would be scholars in order that they 
might be gentlemen. Our space will not permit us to 
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trace the whole course of his influence, but he is in all 
probabilily as much answerable as any one for the 
euphuistic refinement which overspread Europe in the 
16th century, and wMch went far to ruin and corrupt its 
literatures. Nowhere perhaps had he more effect than in 
England. Our older public schools, on breakmg with the 
ancient faith, looked to Sturm as their model of Protestant 
education. His name and example became familiar to us 
by the exertions of Ms friend Ascham Westminster, under 
the long reign of Busby, received a form which was 
generally accepted as the type of a gentleman's education. 

The Puhhc School Commission of 1B62 found that the 
lines laid down by the great citizen of Strasburg, and copied 
by his admirers, had remained unchanged untfi within the 
memory of the present generation. Wolfgang Eatke orEatke. 
EaticMus was bom in Holstein in 1571. He anticipated 
some of the best improvements m the method of teaching 
which have been made in modem times. He was like 
many of those who have tried to improve existing methods 
m advance of his age, and he was rewarded for his labours 
at Augsburg, Weimar, and Kothen by persecution and 
imprisonment Can we wonder that education has improved 
so slowly when so much pains has been taken to silence 
and extinguish those who have devoted themselves to its 
improvement ] His cMef rules were as follows. 1. Begm 
everything with prayer 2. Do everything in order, 
foUowmg the course of nature. 3. One thmg at a time 
L Often repeat the same thing. 5. Teach everything first 
in the mother tongue. 6, Proceed from the mother tongue 
to other languages. 7. Teach without compulsion. Do 
not beat cMldren to make them learn Pupils must love 
their masters, not hate them. Nothing should be learnt by 
heart Sufficient time should he given to play and recreation. 

Learn one thmg before gomg on to another. Do not teach 
for two hours consecutively 8. IJmformity in teaching, 
also in school books, especially grammars, which may with 
advantage be made comparative. 9. Teach a thing first, 
and then the reason of it. Give no rules before you have 
given the examples. Teach no language out of the gram- 
mar, but out of authors. 10. Let everything be taught 
by induction and experiment. Most of these precepts are 
accepted by all good teachers in the present day; all of them 
are full of wisdom. Unfortunately their author saw the 
faults of the teaching of his time more clearly than the 
means to remove them, and he was more successful in 
forming precepte than in carrying them out. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, he deserves an honourable place 
among the forerunners of a rational education. 

John Amos Comenius was the antithesis to Sturm, and Comeniu 
a greater man than Eatke. Born a Moravian, he passed a 1592- 
wandering hfe, among the troubles of the Thirty Years’ War, 
in poverty and obscurity. But his ideas were accepted by 
the most advanced thinkers of the age, notably in many re- 
spects by our own Milton, and by Oxenstiem the chancellor 
of Sweden. His school bookswere spreadthrougbout Europe. 

The Jama Imgmrum Eeserata was translated into twelve 
European and several Asiatic languages. His works, espe- 
cially the Didasealia magm, an encyclopsedia of the science 
of education,'are constantly reprinted at the present day; and 
the system wMch he sketched will he found to foreshadow 
the educatiou of the future. He was repelled and disgusted 
by the long delays and pedantries of the schools. His 
ardent mind conceived that if teachers would but follow 
nature instead of forcing it against its bent, take full 
advantage of the innate desire for activity and growth, all 
men might be able to learn all things. Languages should 
be taught as the mother tongue is taught, by conversations 
on ordinary topics ; pictures, object lessons, should be freely 
used; teaching should go hand m hand with a cheerful, 
elegant, and happy life. Comenius included in his course 
^ YII, - 85 
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the teaching of the mother tongue, singing, economy, and 
politics, the history of the world, physical geography, and 
a knowledge of arts and handicrafts. But -^e principle on 
which he most insisted, which forms the special point of 
his teaching, and in which he is followed by Milton, is that 
the teaching of words and things must go together hand m 
hand. When we consider how much time is spent over 
new languages, what waste of energy is lavished on mere 
preparation, how it takes so long to lay a foundation that 
there is no time to rear a buildmg upon it, we must con- 
clude that it 13 m the acceptance and development of this 
principle that the improvement of education will in the 
future consist Any one who attempts to inculcate this 
great reform wiU find that its first principles are contamed 
in the writings of Comenms. But this is not the whole of 
his claim upon our gratitude. He was one of the first 
advocates of the teaching of science in schools His 
kindness, gentleness, and sympathy make him the 
forerunner of Pestalozzi. His general principles of educa- 
tion would not sound strange in the treatise of Herbert 
Spencer. 

Jesuits The Protestant schools were now the best m Europe, and 
the monkish institutions were left to decay. Catholics would 
have remained hehmd in the race li it had not been for the 
Jesuits. Ignatius Loyola gave this diiection to the order 
which he founded, and the programme of studies, which dates 
from the end of the 16 th century, is iu use, with certain 
modifications, in Enghsh Jesuit schools at the present day. 
In 1550 the first Jesuit school was opened m Germany; in 
1700 the order possessed 612 colleges, 157 normal schools, 
59 noviciates, 340 residences, 200 missions, 29 professed 
homes, and 24 universities. The college of Clermont had 
3000 students m 1695. Every Jesuit college was divided 
mto two parts, the one for higher the other for lower 
education, — ^the studia swperiora^ and the st^^dla mfetiora. 

' The studia inferiom, answering to the modern gymnasium, 
was divided mto five classes. The first thiee were classes 
of grammar (rudiments), grammar (accidence), and syntax:, 
the last two humanity and rhetoric. The motto of the 
schools was lege, smbe, loquere, — ^you must learn not only to 
read and write a dead language, but to talk. Purism was 
even more exaggerated than by Sturm. No word might be 
used which did not rest upon a special authority. The 
composition of Latm veises was strongly encouraged, 
and the performance of Latm plays, Greek was studied 
to some extent ; mathematics, geography, music, and the 
mother tongues were neglected. The studia supet-wra began 
with a philosophical course of two or three years In the 
first year logic was taught, m the second the books of 
Aristotle de cceb, the first book de geiieraitone, and the Me- 
teorologica. In the third year the second book de generati- 
one, the books de anima, and the Metaphysics Aftei the 
completion of the philosophical course the pupil studied 
theology for four years. The Jesuits used to the M the 
great engine of emulation. Their classes were divided into 
two parts, Romans nnd Oarthagmiaus; swords, shields, and 
lances hung on the walls, and were earned off in triumph as 
either party claimed the victory by a fortunate answer. 

It would be unfair to deny the merits of the education 
of the Jesuits, Bacon speaks of them in more one 
passage as the revivers of this most important art. Qnwn, 
td%s sis uiinam noster esses. Descartes approved of their 
system; Ohateaubnand regarded their suppression as a 
calamity to civilization and enlightenment. They were 
probably the first to bring the teacher into close connec- 
tion with the taught. According to their ideal the teacher 
was neither inclosed in a cloister, secluded from his pupils, 
nor did he keep order by stamping, raving, and flogging. 
He was encouraged to apply his mind and soul to the mind 
and soul of his pupil; to study the nature, the disposition, 
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the parents of his scholars; to follow nature as far as pos- 
sible, or rather to lie m wait for it and discover its weak 
points, and where it could be most easily attacked. 
Doubtless the Jesuits have shown a love, devotion, and self- 
sacrifice m education, which IS worthy of the highest praise, 
no teacher who would compete with them can dare do less. 

On the other hand, they are open to grave accusation. 

Their watchful care degenerated into surveillance, which 
lay-schools have borrowed from them; their study of 
nature has led them to confession and direction They have 
tracked out the soul to its recesses, that they might slay it 
there, and generate another in its place; they educated each 
mind accordmg to its powers, that it might be a more 
subservient tool to their own purposes They taught the 
accomplishments which the world loves, but their chief 
object was to amuse the mind and stifle inquiry, they 
encouraged Latiu verses, because they were a convenient 
plaything on which powers might be exercised which 
coidd have been better employed in understanding and 
discussing higher subjects , they were the patrons of school 
plays, of public prizes, declamations, examinations, and 
ether exhibitions, m which the parents were more considered 
than the boys ; they regarded the claims of education, not 
as a desire to be encouraged, but as a demand to be played 
vith and propitiated, they gave the best education of their 
time in order to acquire confidence, but they became tlie 
chief obstacle to the improvement of education ; they did 
not care for enlightenment, but only for the influence which 
they could derive from a supposed regard for enlightenment. 
Whatever may have been the service of Jesuits in past 
times, we have little to hope for them m the improvement 
of education at present. Governments have, on the whole, 
acted wisely by checking and suppressing their colleges. 

The ratio studiorum is antiquated and difficult to reform. 

In 1831 it was brought more into accordance with modem 
ideas by Eoothaan, the general of the order. Eeckx his 
successor has, if anything, pmsued a policy of retrogression 
The Italian Government, in takingpossesaion of Rome, found 
that the pupils of the CoUegio Romano were far below the 
level of modern requirements. 

It may be imagined that, by this organization both 
Catholics and Protestants were apt to degenerate into 
pedantry, both in name and ])urpose. The school- 
master had a great deal too much the best of it. The Latin 
school was tabulated and oigaiiized until every half hour 
of a boy's tune was occupied ; the Jesuit school took posses- 
sion of the pupd body and soul. It was, therefore, tu 
be expected that a stand should be made for common seaso 
in the direction of practice rather than theory, of wisdom 
instead of learning. Montaigne has left us the most MoDiaigno, 
delightful utterances about education. He says that tlie 1533- 
faults of the education of his day consist in over-estimating 
the intellect and rejecting morality, in exaggeiatiiig memory 
and depreciating useful knowledge. Ho recommends a 
tutor who should draw out the pupil’s own power and 
origmality, to teach how to live well and to die well, to 
enforce a lesson by practico, to put the mother tongue 
before foieigu tongues, to teach all manly exercises, to 
educate the perfect man. Away with force and compulsion, 
with severity and the rod, John Locke, more than ai,ocije, 
himdred years afterwards, made a more powerful and 1632- 
systcmatic attack upon useless knowledge. His theory of ^704 
the origin of ideas led him to assign great importance to 
edncatioii, while his know] edge of the operations of the 
human mind lends a special value to his advice. His 
treatise has receivei^ in England more attention than it 
deserves, partly because we have so few books written upon 
the subject on which he treats. Part of his advice is use- 
less at the present day; part it would be well to follow, or 
at any rate to consider seriously, especially his condemna- 
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tion of repotition by heart as a means of strengthenmg the 
memory, and of Latin verses and themes. He sets before 
himself the production of the man, a sound mind m a sound 
body. His kno-^ledge of medicine gives great value to Ms 
advice on the earliest education, although, he probably 
exaggerates the benefits of enforced hardships He recom- 
mends home education -without harshness or severity of 
discipline. Emulation is to be the chief spring of action, 
knoTvledge is far less valuable than a -well-trained mind 
He prizes that knowledge most which fits a man for the 
duties of the world, speaking languages, accounts, history, 
law, logic, rhetoric, natural philosophy. He inculcates the 
importance of drawing, dancing, riding, fencing, and trades 
The part of Ms advice wMch made most impression upon 
his contemporaries was the teaching of reading and 
arithmetic hy well-considered games, the discouragement 
of an undue compulsion and punishment, and the teachmg 
of language without the drudgeiy of grammar In these j 
respects he has undoubtedly anticipated modern discoveries. 
He IS a strong advocate for home education under a private 
tutor, and his bitterness against public schools is as vehe- 
ment as that of Co-wper 

Far more important in the literature of this subject than 
the treatise of Locke is the Ti actaU of Education by Milton, 

“ the few observations,” as he telk us, “ which flowered 
off, and are, as it were, the bnrnishings of many studious 
and contemplative years spent m the search for civil and 
religious knowledge.” This essay is addressed to Samuel 
Hartlib, a great friend of Comenius, and probably refers to 
a project of establishing a university in London. “ I will 
point you out,” Milton says, “ the light path of a virtuous 
and noble education, — laborious, indeed, at first ascent, hnt 
else so smooth and green and full of goodly prospects and 
melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
is not more charming. This is to he done between twelve 
and one-and-twenty, in an academy containing about a 
hundred and thirty scholars, which shall be at once school 
and university,— not needing a lemove to any other house 
of scholarship except it be some peculiar college of law and 
physics, where they mean to be practitioners” The 
important truth enunciated is quite in the spirit of 
Comenius that the learning of things and words is to go 
hand m hand. The curriculum is very large Latin, 
Greek, arithmetic, geometry, agriculture, geography, 
physiology, physics, trigonometry, fortification, architecture, 
engineering, navigation, anatomy, medicine, poetry, Itahan, 
law both Roman and English, Hebrew with Chaldee and 
Syriac, history, oratory, poetics But the scholars are not to 
he hook-worms. They are to be trained for war, both on 
foot and on horseback, to be practised “ in all the locks and 
giipes of -wrestling,” they are to “ recreate and compose 
their travailed spirits with the divine harmonies of music 
heard or learnt.” “ In those vernal seasons of the year 
when the air is calm and pleasant, it were an injury and a 
sullenness against nature not to go out and see her riches, 
and partake iu her rejoicing -with heaven and earth I 
should not then he a persuader to them of studying much 
then, after two or three years that they have well laid their 
grounds, hut to ride out in companies with prudent and 
staid guides to all the quarters of the land.” The whole 
treatise is fuU. of wisdom, and deserves to he studied again 
and again. Visionary as it may appear to some at first 
sight, if translated into the language of our own day, it -wiH 
be found to abound with sound practical advice Only,” 
Milton says in conclusion, “ I believe that tMs is not a bow 
for every man to shoot who counts himself a teacher, but 
wiU require sinews almost equal to those which Homer 
gave Ulysses ; yet I am persuaded that it may prove much 
more easy in the essay than it now seems at a distance, 
and much more illustrious if God have so decided and this 


age have spirit and capacity enough to apprehend.” 

Almost wMle Milton was writing this treatise, he might 
have seen an attempt to realize something of his ideal in 
Port Royal. What a charm does this name awaken ' Yet Poit- 
how few of us have made a pilgrimage to that secluded 
valley' Here we find, for the first time in the modem 
world, the Mghest gifts of the greatest men of a country 
applied to the business of education. Arnanld, Lancelot, 

Nicole did not commence byhemg educational philosophers 
They began with a small school, and developed their method 
as they proceeded Their success has seldom been 
surpassed. But a more lastmg memorial than their pupils 
are the books -which they sent out, which bear the name of 
their cloister. The Fort Boyd Logic, General Grammar, 

Greelc, Latin, Italian, and Spanish Gi'ammars, the Garden 
of Greelu Roots which taught Greek to Gibbon, the Port 
Royal Geometuj,zsxd their translations of the classics held 
the first place among school hooks for more than a century 
The success of the Jansenists was too much for the jealousy 
of the Jesuits Neither piety, nor wit, nor virtue could 
save them. A light was quenched which would have 
given an entirely different direction to the education of 
France and of Europe. No one can -nsit without 
emotion that retired nook which lies hidden among the 
forests of Versailles, where the old brick dove-cot, the 
pillars of the church, the trees of the desert alone remain 
to speak to us of Pascal, Racine, and the M^re Ang^lique. 

The principles of Port Royal found some supporters in a 
later time, in the better days of French education before 
monarchism and militarism had cr-ushed the life out of the 
nation. RoUm is never mentioned without the epithet 6o?i, 
a testimony to his -wisdom, virtue, and simplicity F^nelon 
may he reckoned as belonging to the same school, but he 
was more fitted to mix and grapple -with mankind. 

No history of education would he complete without the I'rancke. 
name of August Hermann Erancke, the founder of the 
school of Pietists, and of a number of institutions which 
now form almost a suburb m the town of Halle to which 
his labours were devoted. The first scenes of his activity 
were Leipzig and Dresden, hut in 1692, at the age of 29, 
he was made pastor of Glaucha near Halle, and professor in 
the newly established university. Three years later he 
commenced his poor school with a capital of seven guelders 
which he found in the poor box of his house. At his death 
in 1727 he left behind him the follo-wing institutions -—a 
psedagogium, or trainmg college, with 82 scholars and 70 
teachers receiving education, and attendants j the Latin 
school of the orphan asylum, with 3 inspectors, 32 teachers, 

400 scholars, and 10 servants; the German town schools, 
with 4 mspectors, 98 teachers, 8 female teachers, and 1725 
boys and girls The establishment for orphan children 
contained 100 boys, 34 girls, and 10 attendants. A cheap 
public dining table -was attended by 255 students and 360 
poor scholars, and besides this there was an apothecary’s and 
a bookseller’s shop. Erancke’s principles of education were 
strictly religious Hebrew was mcluded iu his curriculum, 
but the heathen classics were treated, with slight respect. The 
Eowdies of Macarius were read in the place of Thucydides. 

As might be expected, the rules laid do-wn for discipline 
and moral training breathed a spirit of deep affection and 
sympathy, Francke’s great merit, however, is to have 
left ns a model of mstitutious hy which children of all 
ranks may receive an education to fit them for any position 
in life. The Franckesche Stiftungen are still, next to the 
umversity, the centre of the intellectual life of HaUe, and 
the different schools which they contain give instruction to 
3500 chddren. 

We now come to the book which has had more in-fluence Eovibseau. 
<;bfl.- |fi any other on the education of later times. The Emile 
of Rousseau was published in 1762. It produced an 
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astounding effect throughout Europe. Those were days i haps, strange that a booh in many respects so wild and 
when the whole cultivated world vibrated to any touch of fantastic should have produced so great a practical effect, 
new philosophy. French had superseded Latin as the In pursuance of its precepts, children went about naked, 
general medium of thought French learning stood in the were not allowed to read, and when they grew up wore the 
same relation to the rest of Europe as German learning simplest clothes, and cared for little learning except the 
does now • and any discovery of D’Alembert, Eoiisseau, or study of natuie and Plutarch. The catastrophe of the 
Maupertuis travelled with mconeeivahle speed from French Eevolution has made the importance of Emile less 
Yersmlles to Schonbrunn, from the Spree to the Neva, apparent to us. Much of the heroism of that time 
Kant in his distant home of Komgsberg broke for one day is doubtless due to the exaltation produced by the sweeping 
through his habits, more regular than the town clock, and away of abuses, and the approach of a brighter age. But 
stayed at home to study the new revelation. The burthen we must not forget that tbe first generation of Emile was 
of Eousseau’s message was nature, such a nature as never just thirty years old in 1792 , that many of the Girondins, 
did and never will exist, but stiU a name for an ideal the Marseillais, the soldiers and generals of Carnot and 
worthy of our struggles. He revolted against the false Napoleon had been bred in that hardy school There is no 
civilization which he saw around him ; he was penetrated more interesting chapter in the history of education than 
with sorrow at the shams of government and society, at the the tracing back of epochs of special activity to the obscure 
misery of the poor existing side by side with the heartless- source from which they arose. Thus the Whigs of the 
ness of the rich. The child should he the pupil of nature. Reform Bill sprang from the wits of Edinburgh, the heroes 
He lays great stress on the earliest education. The first of the Rebellion from the divmes who translated the Bible, 
year of hfe is in every respect the most important. Nature the martyrs of the Revolution from the philosophers of the 
must he closely followed. The child’s tears are petitions Encyclopsedia. 

which should be granted. The naughtmess of children The teachmg of Rousseau found its practical expression Basedow, 
comes from weakness, make the child strong and he will he m the phlanthropin of Dessau, a school founded by 1723- 
good. Children’s destructiveness is a form of activily. Do Basedow, the friend of Goethe and Lavater, one of the two ^ 
not he too anxious to make children talk ; he satisfied with prophets between whom the woild-cMld sat bodkin m that 
a small vocabulary. Lay aside all padded caps and baby iinemorable post-chaise journey of which Goethe has left us 
jumpers. Let children learn to wdk by learning that it an account. The principles of the teaching given in this 
hurts them to fall. Do not insist too much on the duty of establishment were very much those of Comenius, the com- 
obedieuce as on the necessity of submission to natural laws, bination of words and things. An amusing account of the in- 
Do not argue too much with children ; educate the heart to struction given in this school, which at this time consisted of 
iTish for right actions ; before all things study nature. The only thirteen pupils, has come down to us, a translation of 
chief moral principle is do no one harm, ilmile is to be which is given in the excellent work of Mr Quick on 
taught by the leal things of life, by observation and experi- educational reformers. The little ones have gone through the 
ence At twelve years old he is scarcely to know what a oddest performances. They play at “ word of command ” 
book is , to he able to read and write at fifteen is quite Eight or ten stand in a line like soldiers, and Herr Wolke 
enough. We must first make him a man, and that chiefly is officer. He gives the word in Latin, and they must 
by athletic exercises. Educate his sight to measure, count, do whatever he says. For instance when he says 
and weigh accurately ; teach him to draw j tune his ear to “ claudite oculos,” they all shut their eyes , when he 
time and harmony ; give him simple food, hut let him eat says “ circumspicite,” they look about them, “imitamini 
as much as he likes. Thus at twelve years old Simile is a sutorem,” they draw the waxed thread like cobblers, 
real child of nature. His carriage and bearing are fair and Herr Wolke gives a thousand different commands in the 
confident, his nature open and candid, his speech simple drollest fashion. Another game, “ the hiding game,” may 
and to the point , his ideas are few but clear ; he knows also be described. Some one writes a name and hides it 
nothing by learning, much by expenence. He has read from the children, the name of some part of the body, or 
deeply in the book of nature. His mind is not on of a plant or animal, or metal, and the children guess what 
his tongue hut in his head. He speaks only one language, it is. Whoever guesses right gets an apple or a piece of 
hut knows what he is saying, and can do what he cannot cake; one of the visitors wrote “ intestina,” and told the 
describe. Routine and custom are unknown to Mm , children it was part of the body. Then the guessing began, 
authority and example affect him not, he does what one guessed caput, another nasus, another os, another 
he thmks right. He understands nothing of duty and manus, pes, digiti, pectus, and so forth for a long time, but 
obedience, but he will do what you ask him, and will expect one of them hits it at last. Next Herr Wolke wrote the 
a similar service of you in return. His strength and body name of a beast or quadruped, then came the guesses, leo, 
are fully developed ; he is first-rate at running, jumping, ursus, camelus, elephas, and so on, till one guessed right it 
and judging distances Should he die at this age he will was mus. Then a town was written, and they guessed 
so far have lived his hfe. From twelve to fifteen Smile’s Lisbon, Madrid, Pans, London, till a child won with St 
practical education is to continue. He is still to avoid Petersburg. They had another game which was this, 
books which teach not learning itself but to appear learned. Herr Wolke gave the command in Latin, and they imitated 
He is to be taught and to practice some handicraft. Half the noises of different animals, and made the visitors laugh 
the value of education is to waste time wisely, to tide over till they were tired. They roared like lions, crowed like cocks, 
dangerous years with safety, until the character is better mewed like cats, just as they were bid. Yet Kant found 
able to stand temptation. At fifteen a new epoch a great deal to praise in this school, and spoke of its 
commences. The passions are awakened , the care of the influence as one of the best hopes of the future, and as 
teacher should now redouble ; he should never leave the the only school where the teachers had liberty to act 
helm. Emile having gradually acquired the love of himself according to their own methods and schemes, and where 
and of those immediately about him, will begin to love his they were m free communication both among themselves 
kiud.^ Now is the time to teach him history, and the and with all learned men throughout Germany.” 
machinery of society, the world as it is and as it might be. A more successful labourer in the same school was SaJzmaim 
S'|U1 an encumbrance of useless and burdensome knowledge Salzmann, who bought the property of Schnepfenthal near 
IS to he avoided. ^ Between this age and manhood Simile Gotha in 1784, and established a school there, which still 
learns all that it is necessary for him to know. It is, per- exists as a flourishing institution. Ho gave full scope to 
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the doctrines of the philanthropists ; the limits of learning 
were enlarged; study became a pleasure instead of a pain; 
scope was given for healthy exercise , the school became 
hght, airy, and cheerful. A charge of superficiality and 
weakness was brought against this method of instruction; 
but the gratitude which our generation of teachers owes to 
the unbounded love and faith of these devoted men cannot 
be denied or refused. The end of the 18th century saw a 
great development given to classical studies. The names of 
Cellarius, Gesner, Emesti, and Heyne axe perhaps more cele- 
bratedas scholars than as schoolmasters. To them we owe the 
great importance attached to the study of the classics, both 
on the Continent andjn England. They brought into the 
schools the philology which F. A. Wolf had organized 
for the universities. Pestalozzi, on the other hand, was 
completely and entirely devoted to education. His 
greatest merit is that he set an example of absolute self- 
abnegation, that he lived with his pupils, played, starved, 
and suffered with them, and clung to their minds and 
hearts with an affectionate sympathy which revealed to him 
every minute difference of character and disposition, 
Pestalozzi was born at Zurich in 1746. His father died 
when he was young, and he was brought up by his mother. 
His earliest years were spent in schemes for improving the 
condition of the people The death of his friend Bluntschli 
turned him from political schemes, and induced him to 
devote himself to education. He married at 23, and 
bought apiece of waste land in Aargan, where he attempted 
the cultivation of madder, Pestalozzi knew nothing of 
business, and the plan failed. Before this he had opened his 
farm-house as a school; but in 1780 he had to give this up 
also. His first hook published at this time was Thz Evening 
Eours of a Eermit, a series of aphorisms and reflections. 
This was followedby his masterpiece, Leonard and Gertrude, 
an account of the gradual reformation, first of a household, 
and then of a whole village, by the efforts of a good and 
devoted woman It was read with avidity in Germany, and 
the name of Pestalozzi was rescued from obscunty. His 
attempts to followup this first literary success were Mures. 
The French invasion of Switzerland m 1798 brought into 
relief his truly heroic character. A number of children 
were left in Canton Unterwalden on the shores of the Lake 
of Lucerne, without parents, home, food, or shelter. 
Pestalozzi collected a number of them into a deserted con- 
vent, and spent his energies in reclaiming them. “ I was,” 
he says, “from morning till evening, almost alone m their 
midst. Everything which was done for their body or soul 
proceeded from my hand Every assistance, every help in 
time of need, every teaching which they received came 
immediately from me My hand lay in their hand, my eye 
rested on their eye, my tears flowed with theirs, and my 
laughter accompanied theirs. They were out of the world, 
they were put of Stanz; they were with me, and I was with 
them, Their soup was mine, their drink was mine. I had 
nothing, I had no housekeeping, no friend, no servants 
around me ; I had them alone. Were tkey well I stood in 
their midst; were they ill, I was at their side. I slept in 
the middle of them, I was the last who went to bed at 
night, the first who rose in the morning. Even m bed I 
prayed and taught with them until they were asleep, — ^they 
wished it to be so.” Thus he passed the winter, but in 
June 1799 the building was reqiuired by the French for a 
hospital, and the children were dispersed. We have dwelt 
especMy on this episode of Pestalozzi’s life, because in this 
devotion lay his strength. In 1801 he gave an exposition 
of Ms ideas on education in the book Sow Gertrude tmches 
hr Children. His method is to proceed from the easier to 
the more difficult. To begin with observation, to pass from 
observation to consciousness, from consciousness to speech. 
Then come measuring, drawing, writing, numbers, and so 


reckoning. In 1799 he had been enabled to establish a 
school at Bnrgdorf, where he remained till 1804. In 1802, 
he went as deputy to Paris, and did Ms best to interest 
Napoleon in a scheme of national education; but the great 
conq^ueror said that he could not trouble hunself about the 
alphabet. In 1805 he removed to Yverdun on the Lake 
of Neufchatel, and for twenty years worked steadily at his 
task. He was visited by all who took interest m educa- 
tion, — Talleyrand, Capo d’Istria, and Madame de Stael. 

He was praised by WiLbelm von Humboldt and by Fichte. 

His pupils included Hamsauer, Lelbruck, Blochmann, 

Carl Bitter, Frobel, and Zeller. About 1815 dissensions 
broke out among the teachers of the school, andPestalozzih 
last ten years were eheiiuered by weariness and sorrow. In 
1825 he retired to Neuhof, the home of his youth; and 
after writing the adventures of his hfe, and Ms last work, 
the Ewan’s Song, he died in 1827. As he said himself, the 
real work of his life did not lie m Bnrgdorf or in Yverdun, 
the products rather of his weakness than of his strength. 

It lay in the principles of education which he practised, the 
development_^of his observation, the training of the whole 
man, the sympathetic application of the teacher to the 
taught, of wMch he left an example in his six months’ 
labours at Stanz. He slipwed what truth there was m the 
principles of Comenius and Eousseau, in the union of tiam- 
ing with information, andthesubmissive following of nature ; 
he has had the deepest effect on all branches of education 
smcp his time, and his influence is far from being exhausted. 

The ^hnile of Eousseau was the point of departure for an 
awakened interest in educational theories which has 
continued unto the present day Few thinkers of eminence 
durmg the last hundred years have failed to offer their 
contributions more or less directly on this subject. Poets 
like Kichter, Herder, aud Goethe, philosophers such as 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schleiermacher, and Schopenhauer, 
psychologists such as Herhart and Beneke, have left direc- 
tions for our guidance. Indeed, during this time the 
science of education or pedagogics, as the Germans call it, Pajdai'o- 
may have been said to have come into existence. It has gics, 
attracted but little attention in England, but it is an 
important subject of study at all German universities, and 
we may hope that the example given by the estabhshment 
of chairs of education in the Scotch universities may soon 
be followed by the other great centres of instruction in 
Great Britain. Jean Paul called his book Levana, after Eichter. 
the Eoman goddess to whom the father dedicated his 
new-born child, in token that he intended to rear it to 
manhood. He lays great stress on the preservation ot 
individuality of character, a merit which he possessed 
himself in so high a degree. The second part of Wilhelm 
Meister is in the main a treatise upon education. The Goethe 
essays of Carlyle have made us famihar with the mysteries 
of the paedagogic province, the solemn gestures of the 
three reverences, the long cloisters which contain the 
history of God’s dealings with the human race. The most 
characteristic passage is that which describes the father’s 
return to the country of education after a year’s absence. 

As’ he IS tiding alone, wondering ia what guise he will meet 
Ms SOL, a multitude of horses rush by at full gallop. “ The 
monstrous hurly-burly whirls past the wanderer; a fair boy 
among the keepers looks at Mm with surprise, pulls in, 
leaps down, and embraces Ms father.” He then learns that 
an agricultural life had not suited Ms son, that the superiors 
had discovered that he was fond of animals, and had set 
him to that occupation for which nature had destined him. 

The system of Jacotot has aroused great interest in this Jacotot. 
country. Its author was born at Dijon in 1770. In, 

1815 he retired to Louvain and became professor there, and 
director of the Belgian military school. He died in 1840. 

His method of teaching is baaed on three principles 
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1. All men have an equal intelligence 3 

2. Every man hag received from God the faculty of being 
able to instruct himself 3 

3. Every thing is in eveiy thing 

The first of these principles is certainly wrong, although 
Jacotot tried to explain it by asserting that, although men 
had the same intelligence, they differed widely in the will to 
make use of it. Still it is important to assert that nearly 
aU men are capable of receiving some intellectual education, 
provided the studies to which they are directed ate wide 
enough to engage their faculties, and the means taken to 
interest them are sufficiently ingenions. The second 
prmciple lays down that it is more necessary to stimnlate 
the pupil to learn for himself, than to teach him didactically. 
The third principle explains the process which Jacotot 
adopted To one learning a language for the first time 
he would give a short passage of a few Hues, and encour- 
age the pupil to study first the words, then the letters, 
then the grammar, then the full meaning of the expressions, 
until by iteration and accretion a single paragraph took the 
place of an entire literature. Much may be effected by this 
method m the hands of a skilful teacher, but a charlatan 
might make it an excuse for iguoiauce and neglect 

Among those who have improved the methods of 
teaching, we must mention Bell and Lancaster, the joint- 
discoverers of the method of mutual instruction, which, if 
it has not effected everything which its founders expected 
of it, has produced the system of pupil-teachers which is 
common in our schools Froebel also deserves an honour- 
able place as the founder of the Kindergarten, a means of 
teaching young children by playing and amusement. His 
plans, which have a far wider significance than this limited 
development of them, are likely to he fruitful of results to 
future workers, 

Herbert The last English writers on education are Mr Herbert 

Spencer. Spencer and Mr Alexander Baiu, the study of whose writ- 
ings will land us in those regions of pedagogics which have 
been most recently explored We need not follow Mr 
Spencer into his defence of science as the worthiest obj'ect 
of study, or in his rules for moral and physical training, 
except to say that they are sound and practical. In 
writmg of intellectual education, he insists that we shall 
attain the best results by closely studjnng the develop- 
ment of the mind, and availing ourselves of the whole 
amount of force which nature puts at our disposal. The 
mind of every being is naturally active and vigorous, 
indeed it is never at rest. But for its healthy growth it 
must have something to work upon, and, therefore, tlie 
teacher must watch its movements with the most 
sympathetic care, in order to supply exactly that food 
which it requires at any particular time. In tlm way a 
much larger cycle of attainments can he compassed than 
by the adoption of any programme or curriculum, however 
carefully drawn up. It is no good to teach what is not 
remembered; the strength of memory depends on attention, 
and attention depends upon interest. To teach without 
interest is to work like Sisyphus and the Danaides Arojise 
interest if you can, rather by high means than by low 
means. But it is a saving of power to make use of interest 
which you have already existing, and which, unless dried 
up or distorted by injudicious violence, will naturally lead 
the mind into all the knowledge which it is capable of 
receiving. Therefore, never from the first force a child’s 
attention 3 leave off a study the moment it becomes weari- 
some, never let a child do what it does not like, only take 
care that when its liking is in activity a choice of good as 
well as evil shall be given to it. 

Mr Bain. 1 1 Bain’S writings on education, which are contained in 
sbine^articles in the FortnigMly Review, and in two articles 
in Mini '(ISTos. vj and vli.) are extremely valuable. Perhaps 
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the most interesting part of them consists in his showing 
how what may be called the “correlation of forces in man” 
helps us to a right education. Erom this we learn that 
emotion may be transformed into intellect, that sensation 
may exhaust the brain as much as thought, and we may 
infer that the chief duty of a schoolmaster is to stimulate 
the powers of each brain under his charge to the fullest 
activity, and to apportion them in that ratio which will best 
conduce to the meet complete and liaimonious develop- 
ment of the individual 

It seems to follow from this sketch of the history of Conclu- 
educatiou that, lu spite of the great .dvances which have siou 
been made of late years, the science of education is stdl far 
in advance of the art. Schoolmasters are still spending 
their best energies m teaching subjects which have been 
universally condemned by educational reformers for the 
last two hundred years. The education of every public 
school IS a farrago of rules, principles, and customs derived 
from every age of teaching, from the most modern to the 
most remote It is plain that the science and art of teach- 
ing will never be established on a film basis until it is 
organized on the model of the sister art of medicine. We 
must pursue the patient methods of induction by which 
other sciences have reached the stature of maturity , we 
must discover some means of registering and tabulating 
results 5 we must invent a phraseology and nomenclature 
which wiU enable results to be accurately recorded 3 we 
must place educatiou in its proper position among tho 
sciences of observation, A philosopher who should succeed 
in doing this would be venerated by future ages as the 
creator of the art of teaching. 

It only remains now to give some account of the very Biblio- 
large literatuie of tbe subject. grapliy. 

The history of education was not investigated till the 
beginning of tbe present century, and since then little 
original research has been made except by Germans. 

Whilst acknowledging our gieat obligations to the German 
historians, we cannot but regret that all the investigations 
have belonged to the same nation For instance, one of 
the best treatises on education written in the 16th century 
is Mulcaster'a Fositmis, which has never been reprinted, 
and is now a litemry curiosity. 

Mangelsdorf and Euhkopf attempted histories of educa- 
tion at the end of the last century, but the first work of 
note was F.H. Oh. Schwarz’s Gesohichte d, Emelmng (1813). 

A H. BTiemeyer, a very influential writer, was one of tho 
first to insist on the importance of making use of all that 
has been handed down to us, and with this practical object 
in view he has given us an UeberUich der allgemeinen 
GeschcJde der Erziehung. Other wnters followed 3 but 
from the time of its appearance till within the last few 
years, by far the most readable and the most read work on 
the history of education was that of Karl von Eaumer. 
Eaumer, however, is too chatty and too religious to pass 
for “ wissenschaftlich,” and the standard history is now 
that of Karl Schmidt. The Eoman Catholics have not 
been content to adopt the works of Protestants, but have 
histories of their own. These are the very pleasing 
sketches of L Kellner and the somewhat larger history by 
Stoeckl. When we come to writers who have produced 
sketches or shorter histories, we find the list in Germany a 
very long one. Among the best books of this kind 
are Fried. Dittes’s Geschichie and Drose’s FddagogiscJic 
Characterhilder. An account of this literature will be 
found in J. Chr G. Schumann’s paper among the Pddago- 
gisohe Binidxeai, edited by Dr Eeiss. For biographies the 
psedagogic cyclopredias may be consulted, of which the 
first is the En<ylclopddie des gesarrmten Ermhwigsuiesms 
of K. A. Schmid, a great work in 11 or 12 vols. not yet 
completed, although the second edition of the early vols. 
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is already announced. The Koman Catholics have also 
begun a large encyclopaedia edited by Kolfus and Pfister 
JSTo similar work has been published in France, but a 
Cyclopcedta of Education in one volume has lately been 
issued at New York (Steiger, — the editors are Kiddle and 
Scherr), and in this there are articles by English as well 
as American writers. In French the Esquisse d’wi systhne 
complet d Education, by Th. Fritz (Strasburg, 1841), has 
a sketch of the history, which as a sketch is worth notice. 
Jules Paroz has written a useful little Histoire which 
would have been more valuable if it had been longer. 

In English, though we have no investigators of the 
history of education we have a fairly large literature on the 
subject, but it belongs almost exclusively to the United 
States. The great work of Henry Barnard, the American 
Journal of Education, in 25 vols., has valuable papeis 
on almost every part of our subject, many of them trans- 
lated from the German, but there are also original papers 
on our old English educational writers and extracts from 
their wo^ks. This is by far the most valuable work in 
our language on the history of education. The small 
volumes published in America with the title of “ History 
of Education ” do not deserve notice. In England may be 
mentioned the article on education by Mr James Mill, 
published , in the early editions of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and Mr R. H. Quick’s most excellent Essays on 
Educational Beformers, published in 1868. Since then 
Mr Leitch of Glasgow has issued a volume called Practical 
Educationists, which deals with English and Scotch 
reformers, as well as with Comenius and Pestalozzi. Now 
that professorships of education have been established we 
may hope for some original research. The first professor 
appointed was the late Joseph Payne, a name well known 
to those among us who have studied the theory of educa- 
tion. The professorship was started by the College of 
Preceptors. At Edinburgh and at St Andrews professors 
have since been elected by the Bell Trustees. 

Valuable reports as to the state of education in the 
various countries that possess a national system were 
presented to the English Schools Inquiry Commission in 
1867 and 1868, by inspectors specially appointed to 
investigate the subject. The reports on the Common 
School System of the United States and Canada by the 
Rev. James Fraser, on the Burgh Schools in Scotland by 
D. R. Fearon, and on Secondary Education in France, 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy, by Matthew Arnold, 
are included in Parliamentary Papers [3857], 1867, and 
[3966 V.], 1868. 

Thofollowmg isalistof some useful booksoueclucationgenerally — 
Herbait, AllgeToeine PadogogiJc, Gottingen, 1806 ; Schwaiz, Erm- 
hungslehre, 2 Auf. 1829 ; Diestevweg, Wegweise fur Deuisclm 
Lehrsr, 1878 ; Niemeyer, Grundsatze dei Erxtehung und des 
Unterrichts, Halle, 1836 ; Benelce, Erzielmngs und UnUmehtslehn, 
1832; Graefe, AUgemeuie Padagogik, 1846; Wmtz, Allgem Pceda- 
gogik, 1862 ; Herbert Spencer, Education — Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical On special points on the history of education • — Grasberger, 
Emehung und Unterricht in Glassischen Alterihum; A. Kapp, 
Platon's Erziehungslehre, Minden and Leipsic, 1833 ; Ete £ruder~ 
schaft des gemeinsamen Lelens, by Delprat, translated into German, 
Leipsic, 1840 ; Heppe, Lets Schulwesen des Mittelalters, Marburg, 
1860 ; The Schools of Charles the Great, by Mullinger, 1877 , Ros- 
mini, Pittorino da Feltre, 1801; 'Weicker, Eos Schulwesen der 
Jesuiten, Halle, 1863 The works of Comenius and other education- 
ists are most easily accessible m the Pcsdagogische Eibliothek, edited 
by Karl Richter, Leipsic (now m course of publication) , J. 
Bamsauer, Kurze Skizze meines Pddagogischen Lwens, Oldenburg, 
1838 ; H. Blockmann, JEeinrich Pestalozzi, Leipsic, 1846 ; Krieger, 
Jacotot's Lthrmethode, Zweibriicken, 1830, 

To these may be added :—M. Br4al, QuelquesmotssurVinstruction 
jnibligue, 1874, Dr James Donaldson’s Zectureson Education, 1874; 
A, Droze’s Charakterbilder, 4th ed., 1872; Dittos, Gesch de Erzie- 
hung, 8d ed , 1873; M. and R. L. Edgeworth’s Practical Educator, 
1st ed., 1778; Marenholz-Biilow’s Erinnerungen an F. Frdbel, trans- 
lated by Mrs Horace Mann, Boston, TT.S.; E, do Guimp’s Histoire 
de Pesfaloszi, 1874; Isaac Taylor Home Education; F. H. Kolile’s 
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Qrundzuge der evangelischesi Volksschulerziehung, Breslau, 1873, L. 
Kellner’s Erziehungsgesehichte, H. Lantoine, Histoire de VEnseigne- 
ment secondaire en France, 1874; J. S Mill, Inaugural Address at 
StAndiews, PAh.iis'sContrihutio'iistoEducation, J. 'Eaxoz, Hutoire 
unvoerselle de la pedagogic \ Rollin, Traiii des Etudes ; Kriisi, Life 
ofFestalozzi; Di Arnold, Miscellaneous Works; Dr Stow, Training 
System, 11th ed., 1859; A, Stockl’s Lehrhucli der Geschichte der 
Padagogik, Mainz, 1876; T. Tate, Philosophy of Education , Abbot’s 
Teacher, F. A Wolf, Veber Erziehung, edited by Korte, 1835 , L 
Wiese, ^rman Letters on English Education, 1877, Bohn, Kurzge- 
fasste Geschichte der Padagogik. (0 E.) 

Zaw Relating to Education. 

To the foregoing historical statement may be added some 
account of the different systems of education administered 
by statute in the United Kingdom ; — 

England. — Until quite recently there was no public 
provision for education m England, and even now it is only 
the elementary education of the people that can be said to 
be jegulated by the law. Parliament has indeed taken 
cognizance of the institutions founded for the higher 
education. The universities and the endowed schools have 
been enabled by various statutes to adapt themselves more 
completely to the wants of the times ^ but they still retain 
their character of local, and one might almost say private, 
corporations. Their administration is subject to the control 
of no state authority, and in districts where such institu- 
tions do not exist there is no public provision for supple- 
menting the deficiency. Elementary education, until the 
Act of 1870, was in the same way dependent on voluntary 
enterprise or casual endowment. 

The first approach to a public system of education was 
by means of grants in aid of private schools, administered 
by a committee of the Privy Council. This system is not 
superseded by the Education Act of 1870, but means are 
taken to ensure the existence in every school district of a 
“ sufficient amount of accommodation in public elementary 
schools.” The school district is the borough or parish, 
except in the case of London and Oxford. When the 
amount of school accommodation m a district is insufficient, 
and the deficiency is not supplied as required by the Act, 
a school board shall be formed and shall supply such 
deficiency. Every elementary school is a public school in 
the sense of the Act if it is conducted according to the 
regulations in section 7, which in substance are — 

1. It shall not be required, as a condition of any child being 
admitted into, or continuing in the school, that ho shall attend or 
abstain from attending any Sunday school, or any place of religious 
worship, or that he shall attend any religious observance or any 
instruction in religious subjects, in the school or elsewhere, from 
which ohservaiice or instruction he may bo withdrawn by his paients, 
or that he shall, if withdrawn by Ins parents, attend the school on 
any day set apart for religious observance by the religious body to 
which his parent belongs 

2. Time for religious observance or instruction in the schoo 
must be at the beginning or end of school meeting, and must bo 
shown in a time tame conspicuously posted in the school. 

8 School must be open to inspection, except that the inspector 
is not to inquire into religious knowledge 

4. School must be conducted in accordance with the conditions 
required to obtain a parliamentary grant. 

When the Education Department are satisfied after 
inquiry that the supply of public elementary schools as 
thus defined is in any district insufficient, they may cause 
a school board to be formed, as they may also, (1) when 
application is made to then>to that effect by the persons 
who would be the electors if there were a school hoard (in 
a borough by council), and (2) when they are satisfied that 
the managers of an elementary school are unwilling or 
unable to maintain it, and by its discontinuance the supply 
for the district will become insufficient. The body of the 
Act describes the constitution, powers, duties, and revenues 
of school boards, as in the following brief summary ; — 

1. Oonstilution.—Tho school hoard is a corporation with perpetual 
succession and coninion seal, and piowei to hold land without licence 
in moidmam. It is elected by the burgesses in a borough, and by 
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the ratepayers in a parish, each voter having a nuraher of votes 
eq[ual to the number of vacancies, having the right to give ^ oi 
any number of such votes to any one canHidate, and. to distribute 
them as he pleases. The number of members vanes from 5 to 15 
as may be detennined. The London school hoard is elected under 
special regulations 

2. Powers a,nd DvMes —Every school hoard, for the purpose of 
proYidmg sufficient public school accommodation for their district, 
may provide or improve schoolhouses and supply school apparatus 
&c., and purchase or take on lease any land or any right over land. 
Sect 20 contains regulations under which the compulsory purchase 
of sites may he made. The schools provided by the hoard must 
comply with the following conditions — (1) They must he public 
elemeutary schools, in the sense defined above , (2) ITo religious 
catechism or religious formulary, which is distmctive of any 
particular denomination, shall be taught in the schools The hoard 
may delegate their poweis (except that of raising money) to 
managers. Any bleach of these regulations may subject the board 
to being declared in default by the Education Department, who wall 
theieupon nominate a new board The fees of children attending 
board schools are to he fixed by the hoard, with the consent of the 
Department, hut the hoard may remit fees on account of poverty 
for a renewable period not exceeding six months, and it is ex- 
pressly declared that “ such remission shall not he deemed to he 

arochial rehef” given to the parent. Emther, free schools may 

e established where the Education Department are satisfied that 
the poverty of the inhabitants is such as to render them necessary. 
Section 25 enables the board, to pay the fees of pool children attend- 
ing any public elementary school, but “no such payment shall be 
made or refused on condition of the child attending any public 
elementary school other than such as may be selected by the 
parent («c), and such payment shall not be deemed to be parochial 
relief.” This clause, which excited a vast amount of opposition in 
Parhament, was repealed by 39 and 40 Viot c. 59 (see vnfra) 

3, Bevenues . — The expenses of the board aie to be paid fi’om a 
fund called the school fund, constituted primarily by the fees of 
the children, moneys piovided by Parliament, oi raised by loan, 
or received in any other way, and supplemented by the rates, to be 
levied by the rating authority In providing buildings, &c., the 
hoard may borrow money so as to spread the payment over several 
years, not exceeding fifty. (See, as to this power. Elementary Educa- 
tion Act 1873, § 10 ) 

School hoaidsmay by a bye-law require the parents of all children 
between five and thirteen to attend school, and it is a reasonable 
excuse (1) that the child is receiving efficient instruction m 
some other manner, or (2) is prevented by sickness, or (3) that 
there is no public elementaiy school witmn such distance not 
exoeedmg three miles as the bye-laws may prescnbe Breaches of 
any such bye-law may be recovered in a summary manner, but the 
penalty shall not exceed five shillings including coats 

Finally, it is provided that in future no parliamentary grant shall 
be made to any school which does not come within the definition of 
“pubho elementary school in the Act.”^ Such grant shall not be 
made in respect of religions instruction, and shall not exceed in any 
case the income of the school from other sources. !^o connexion 
with a reUgious denomination is necessary, and no preference is to 
be given to a scbool on account of its being or not being a board 
school. Otherwise the minutes of the Committee of Council govern 
the adminstration of the grant, such minutes to lie one month on 
the table of both Houses of Parliament before coming into force 

The Elementaiy Education Act, 1873, amends Uie Act of 1870 
in several particulars nor necessary to be specified here. 

The Elementary Education Act, 1876, which, came into 
operation on the 1st January 1877, declares that it sba-l] be 
the duty of the parent of every child (meaning thereby a 
child between the ages of five and fourteen) to cause such 
child to receive efficient elementary instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, — the duty to be enforced by the 
orders and penalties specified in the Act. The employment 
of children under the age of ten, oi over that age without 
a certificate of proficiency or of previous due attendance at 
a certified efficient school, is proHbited unless the child is 
attending school in accordance with the Factory Acts, or 
by bye-law under the Education Acts. Section 10 sub- 
stitutes for section 25 of the Act of 1870 the following : 

“ The parent, not being a pauper, of any child, who is unable by 
reason of poverty to pay the orchnary fee for such child at a public 
elementary school, or anypart of such fee, may apply to the guardums 
having jurisdiction in the parish in which he resides ; and it <ibnll 


Elementary school ” is defined to bo one m which elementory 
•dncatiou is the principal part of the education there given, and at 
which the fees do not exceed ninepence per week. 
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he the duty of such guardians, if satisfied of such inability, to pay 
the said fee, not exceeding threepence per week, or such part thereof 
as he IS, m the opinion of the guaidiaifs, so unable to pay ” 

This payment subjects the parent to no disqualification 
or disability, and he is entitled to select the school. The 
following new regulations are made as to the parliamentary 
grant. A child obtaining before the age of eleven a 
certificate of proficiency and of due attendance, as in the 
Act mentioned, may have his school fees for the next three 
years paid for him by the Education Department — such 
school fees to he calculated as school-pence. The grant is 
no longer to be reduced by its excess above the income of 
the school, unless it exceeds l7s 6d. per child in average 
attendance, but shall not exceed that amount except by the 
same sum by which the income of the school, other than 
the grant, exceeds it. Special grants may he made to 
places in which the population is small. Other clauses 
relate to industrial schools, administrative provisions, &c, 

Scotland. — Previous to the Education (Scotland) Act of 
1872, the public elementary education rested on the old 
parochial system, supplemented in more recent times by 
the parliamentary grants from the Committee of Council 
on Education. Under the old law the heritors in every 
parish were bound to provide a schoolhouse, and to con- 
tribute the schoolmaster’s salary, half of which, however, 
was legally chargeable on tenants.^ 

The Education Act of 1872 establishes for a limited 
number of years a Board of Education for Scotland, to be 
responsible to the Scotch Education Department of the Privy 
Council, on which its functions are ultimately to devolve. 
The hoard makes an annual report to the department, 

A school board must be elected in every parish and 
burgh as defined in the Act. The number of members 
(between five and fifteen) is fixed by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and no teacher in a public school is eligible. The 
election is by cumulative vote, and disputed elections are 
to be settled by the sheriff. The school board is a body 
corporate. Existing parish, burgh, and other schools, 
established under former Acts, are to he handed over to 
the school board. 

The school board, acting under the Board of Education, 
shall provide a sufficient supply of school accommodation, 
and in determining what additional amount is necessary, 
existing efficient schools are to be taken into account, 
whether public or not. Provision is made for the trans- 
ference of existing schools to the school board. 

The clauses as to the school fund, and the power of the 
board to impose rates and to borrow money, are similar to 
those in the English Acts, and it is declared that sunk funds 
for behoof of burgh or parish schools shall be administered 
by the board, and that the board shall be at liberty to receive 
any property or funds to be employed in promoting educa- 
tion. Schoolmasters in office at the passing of the Act 
are not to be prejudiced in any of their rights, but all 
future appointments shall be during the pleasure of the 
board, who shall assign such salaries and emoluments as 
they think fit. 

Sections 56-69 relate to the qualifications of teachers A principal 
teacher in a public school must possess a certihcaio of competency 
or an eqxuvalent as defined in the Act. 

Section 62 contains provisions for the maintenance by the school 
board of higher class public schools in burghs, which are as far as 
practicable to be released from the necessity of giving elementary 
instruction, so that the funds may be applied more exclusively to the 
instruction on the higher branches. And when by reason of an 
endowment or otherwise a parish school is in a condition to give 
instruction in the higher branches, it maybe deemed to be a hx^er 
class school and managed accordingly. 


* The foUowmg are the Acts relating to education in Scotland recited 
in the Education Act of 1872 ; — Act of Scots Parliament, 1696 (1st of 
King William) ; 48 Goo. Ill, c. 64 : X and 2 Yiot. c, 87, and 24 and. 
25 Viet, c. 107. 
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PaTliamentary grants are to be made (1) to scIlooI boards, (2) 
to the managers of any school which is efficiently contributing to 
Beoular education. No giant shall be made in respect of (1) 
lehgious instruction, (2) new schools, not being public schools, 
unless it appears that they aie required, regard being had to the 
religious belief of the qiarents of the childien for ■whom they 
arc intended, or other special circumstances of the locality 
Section 68 is the conscience clause, and it may be mentioned that 
the preamble of the Act states that it is expedient that managera of 
public schools should be at hberty to continue the custom of giving 
“ instruction in rehgion to children -whose parents did not 
object, with hberty to parents, without forfeiting any of the other 
advantages of the schools, to elect that then children should not 
receive such instruction.” Section 69 imposes on parents the duty 
of providing elementary insti action for children between five and 
thirteen, and the parochial hoard shaU. pay the fee for poor 
paienta _ Defaulters may be prosecuted ; and persons leceivmg 
children into their houses or workshops shall be deemed to have 
undertaken the duties of parents with reference to the education 
of children. A certificate of the child’s proficiency hy an inspector 

S roteots the parent or employer from proceedings undei the Act. 

tlier clauses relate to the non-edncational duties imposed by 
various Acts on schoolmasters (now transferred to registrars), and 
to the “ Schoolmasteis' Widows’ Fund,” to which new masters aie 
not required to contiibute 

The EducationBoard, continuedhy Order in Oouneil to 6th August 
1877, has been further continued by statute to eth August 1878. 

Ireland — The public elementary school system depends 
on grants made to the lord-lieutenant, to be expended under 
the direction of commissioners nominated by the Grown, 
and named “ The Commissioners of National Education.” 
The commissioners were incorporated by this name in 1845, 
with power to hold land to the yearly value of .£40,000. 
The following statement, taken from the rules and regula- 
tions of the commissioners appended to their report for 
1873, exhibits the leading points of the system as contrasted 
with that now established in England and Scotland. 

“The object of the system of national education is to afford 
combined literary and moral and separate religious msti notion to 
children of all pei suasions, as far as possible in the same school, 
upon the fundamental principle that no attempt shall be made to 
interfere with the peculiar religious tenets of any description of 
Christian pupils. It is an earnest wish of Her Majesty's Government 
and of the commissioners that the clergy and laity of tho different 
religious denominations should co-operate in conducting national 
schools.” 

The commissioners grant aid either to vested schools 
{i e., schools vested in themselves, or in local trustees to be 
maintained by them as national schools) or to non-vesfced 
(i.e., private schools), and the grant may be towards pay- 
ment of salary or supply of books, or, in the case of vested 
schools, towards providing buildings. 

The local government of the national schools is vested in 
the local patrons or managers thereof, and the local patron 
is the person who applies in the first instance to place the 
school in connection ■with the board, unless otherwise 
specified. The patron may manage the school by himself 
or by a deputy. If the school is controlled by a committee 
or vested m trustees, they are the patrons. A patron may 
nominate his successor, and in case of death, his legal 
representative if he was a layman, and his successor in office 
if he^ was a clerical patron, will be recognized by the com- 
missioners. The local patrons have the power of appoint- 
ing and removing teachers, subject to a rule requiring three 
months' notice to the teacher. Every national school must 
be visited three times a year by inspectors. 

In non-vested schools, the commissioners do not in general 
make any conditions as to the use of the building after 
school hours j but no national school house shall be employed 
at any time, even temporarily, as the stated place of divine 
worship of any religious community, and no grant will be 
made to a school held in a place of worship. In all 
national schools there must be secular instruction four 
hours a day upon five days in the week. Beligions instruc- 
tion must be so arranged that each school shall be open to 
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the children of all communions, that due regard be had to 
parental right and authority, and that accordingly no child 
shall receive or be present at any religious instruction of 
which his parents or guardians disapprove. In non-vested 
schools it is for the patrons and local managers to determine 
whether any and what religious instruction shall be given. 
In all national schools, the patrons have the right to permit 
the Scriptures to be read, and in all vested schools they 
must afford opportunities for the same, if the parents or 
guardians require it, (e. e.) 

EDWARD, or Ead'Waed I., king of the Anglo-Saxons, 
was the eldest son of Alfred the Great, and succeeded his 
father, by the voice of the Witan, 26th October 901. He 
was then about thirty years of age, and had already in 893 
distinguished himself by inflicting a disastrous defeat on the 
Danes at Earnham. His election to the throne was disputed 
by his cousin Ethelwold, who, leaguing himself with the 
Danes of Northumbria, waged with varying success a civil 
war of four years’ duration. It was brought to a close in 
906 hy Ethelwold’s death in battle, when Edward concluded 
a peace with the East Anglians and Northumbrians. The 
pacification was not, however, of a very satisfactory nature, 
and was not of long continuance, for in 910 Edward ‘‘sent 
out a force of West Saxons and Mercians, who greatly 
spoiled the army of the north,” and in 91 1 the Danes, 
receiving large reinforcements from Erance, made repeated 
attacks on Wessex and Mercia. Against this common 
enemy Edward and Ms sister EtheMeda, who became “ lady 
of Mercia” in 912, formed conjoint measures. Ethelfleda 
drove the Danes from Mercia, and to secure her conquests 
erected the fortresses of Bridgenorth, Stafford, Tamworth, 
and Warwick ; while Edward, by adopting the same methods 
in East Anglia and Essex, gradually accomplished the com- 
plete subjugation of the Danes. On the death of Ethelfleda 
m 922 he annexed Mercia to his own crown, and became 
king of all England south of the Humber. But this was 
not the whole result of his victories, for the Danes of 
Northumbria, the Welsh, the Scots, and the Britons of 
Strathclyde, either from dread of his power or from desire 
for his protection, voluntarily chose him to be their “father 
and lord.” He died in 925. Inferior to his father in the 
higher moral and mtellectual qualities, Edward manifested 
gifts superior to his as a legislator and warrior, and under 
him the Anglo-Saxon rule attained a fame and influence to 
which it had never before made a near approximation. 

EDWARD, or Eadward II., suruamed the Martyr, an 
Anglo-Saxon king, succeeded his father Edgar in 975, at 
the age of about thirteeen years. He was the elder son of 
Edgar, and is said to have been recommended by him 
as his successor; but the party in the state opposed to 
the monks supported nevertheless the claims of his younger 
brother Ethelred, son of Elfrida, and only seven years of 
age. The influence of Dunstan was, however, sufficiently 
great to overbear all opposition, and in a somewhat 
summary fashion he presented Edward to the Witan at 
Winchester, and consecrated Mm king. During his short 
reign the only circumstances worthy of notice are the 
quarrels between the two parties in the state, and the rapid 
decline of the authority of Dunstan and the monks. The 
death of Edward, which occurred in 978, was the result of 
a base act of treachery on the part of Elfrida. He was re- 
turning exhausted from the chase at Wareham when he 
was lured to her residence, and was stabbed in the back 
while partaking of hospitality before her palace gate. 

EDWARD, or Eadwakd III., king of the Anglo-Saxons, 
sumamed, on account of Ms reputation for superior 
sanctity, the Confessor, was the son of Ethelred H. and 
Emma, daughter of Richard I. of Normandy, and was born 
at Islip, Oxfordshire, probably in 1004. On the election 
I of Swend to the throne of England in 1013, Emma with 
YU. — 86 
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her hushaud and family took refuge in Normandy ; and 
Edward, notwithstanding the marriage of Emma to Canute 
in 1017, continued to reside at the Norman court, until he 
was recalled to England by Hardicanute in 1041. 
Hardicanute died in 1 042, and before the king was buried, 
all folk chose Edward to be kmg at London ; " but partly 
'from his own unwillingness to accept the crown, and partly 
from the opposition of the Danes who came into England 
with Canute, his coronation did not take place till April 
1043. The chief agent in overcoming his scruples, and m 
quellmgall murmurs of opposition against his election, was 
Godwin the West Saxon earl, whose infinence was at that 
time paramount in England. The exact nature of the rela- 
tions between Godwin and Edward has been the subject of 
considerable discussion, hut the most probable view of the 
matter is that, until after the marriage of Edward to 
Edgitha, daughter of Godwin, m 1045, these were on the 
whole cordial and friendly, but that gradually the king’s 
preference of Nprinans to Anglo-Saxons, his necessary 
friendship with Leofric of Mercia and Siwavd of Northum- 
bria, and his growing dread of Godwin’s ambitious charac- 
ter, led to miauuderstaiiding and distrust It was, probably, 
at the instigation of Godwin that Edward, on his accession 
to the throne, deprived his mother Emma of her possessions, 
and caused her to live in retirement at Winchester, and 
that he banished from the kingdom the chief Danish 
partisans who opposed his election. For the first eight 
years his reign was comparatively tranquil, the only circum- 
stances worthy of mention being a threatened invasion by 
Norway, the ravages committed by pirates in Kent and 
Essex, and the outlawry of Sweyn, son of Godwin, for 
the seduction of the abbess of Leominster. In 1051, 
Eustace, count of Boulogne, in endeavouring to quarter his 
followers on the town of Dover, was resisted by the 
burghers, and a quarrel ensuing, several Normans were slain. 
The king, on hearing Eustace’s account of the affair, with- 
out further inquiry, commanded Godwin to chastise the 
town by military execution. Godwin demanded a trial; 
but the king, incited it is said by Robert, archbishop of 
Canterbury, summoned a meeting of the Witan at 
Gloucester, not for the purpose of inquiring into the affair 
at Dover, but to pass judgment on Godwin for his 
contumacy. Ultimately, Godwin thought it prudent to 
leave the country and take refuge in Flanders, It was 
during his absence that William, duke of Normandy, visited 
England ; and if this prince did not then receive the 
promise of the crown from Edward, his ambition to possess 
it and his hopes of success were doubtless confirmed by his 
visit. There seems to have been general regret at Godwin’s 
absence; and encouraged by the assurances he received from 
England, he gathered a fleet, and uniting with Harold, 
appeared before London. The king endeavoured to oppose 
him, but was obliged to yield to the wishes of his subjects, 
and Godwin and his sons were reinstated in their posses- 
sions. When her father left England, Edgitha had been 
deprived of her property and sent to the royal abbey of 
Wherwell, but on his return she was restored to her former 
position. Godwin died m 1053, and after his death Harold 
attained to great Influence, and virtually ruled the kingdom 
in the name of Edward. Towards the end of 1066 Edward’s 
healthbegan rapidly to fail. Hehad rebuilt the ancient abbey 
of Westminster, and his only wish was to be present at its 
consecration, which was to take place on the 28th December, 
but over-exertion on some previous festival days was too 
much for his remaining strength. His share in the ceremony 
had to be performed by deputy, and he died 5th January 
1066. It was his last wish that Harold should succeed him 
on the throne. The virtues of Edward, it has been said, 
wpre monastic rather than kingly. His aims were just and 
righteous, and he showed his interest in his subjects by the 


preparation of a digest of the laws of the kingdom, and by 
the repeal of the Danegeld, or war tax; but his weak 
character and his feeble interest in worldly matters caused 
the real government of the kingdom during his reign to be 
placed almost entirely in the hands of favourites. 

See Palgraxe’s History of the, Anglo-Saxo7is, Green’s R'lsto^y of 
the, Hnglvsh Pe.O'ple., and especially Freeman’s Norinan ConqiLest, vol 
ii 

EDWARD I. (1239-1307), king of England, was the son 
of Henry III. of England, and of Eleanor, daughter of the 
count of Provenge, and was born at Westminster, June 16, 
1239. In 1252 he was named governor of Gascony in 
room of Simon de Montfort, with whom Henry was dis- 
satisfied; and m 1264, by his marriage with Eleanor, 
daughter of Alphonso X. of Castile, he secured to the English 
for a time undisputed possession of that piovince. At the 
battle of Lewes, 13th May 1264, Edward, by the 
impetuosity of his attack, at first defeated the barons with 
great slaughter, but by his too great rashness in pursuit 
failed to give the kmg proper support in another part of 
I the field, and was thus the cause ultimately of the utter 
rout of the royal forces. He was taken prisoner, but 
escaping by a clever stratagem, he joined with the earl of 
Gloucester, and inflicted a disastrous defeat on De Montfort 
and his sons at Evesham, August 3, 1265. In 1269, at 
the request of the Pope, he undertook a crusade to the 
Holy Land. He reached it m 1270, and in 1271 he 
captured Nazareth and massacred all the Turks found 
within its walls. In revenge, perhaps, for this act, an 
assassin, on June 12, 1272, stabbed him in three places 
with a poisoned arrow; but his vigorous constitution 
triumphed over his injuries and he completely recovered. 
In the same year his father died, and he was proclaimed 
kmg. He had arrived at Sicily when the news reached him, 
but instead of going direct to England, he crossed over to 
Italy, and thence into France, where in a tournament 
his followers quarrelled with those of the count of Chalons, 
and he slew the count in single combat. He landed in 
England August 2, 1274, and was crowned on the 19 th. 
In October of the same year he issued writs to inquire into 
the state of the realm, and the next year there were passed 
the laws called the Statutes of Westminster, which reformed 
many of the abuses of the feudal system, secured freedom 
from undue influence in the election of sheriffs and other 
justices, and threatened with penalties certain oppressive 
acts on the part of the barons. In 1277 he conquered 
Wales and caused Llewelyn to sue for peace; but in 1280, 
a Welsh war again broke out, which continued till the 
death of Llewelyn in 1282. Edward’s plan to obtain 
money for the expenses of this war, by summoning for 
consultation in 1283 representatives of the shires, the 
boroughs, and the church, was the germ of the English 
House of Commons, although the first properly constituted 
Parliament did not meet till 1296. A less creditable 
method of raising money was the banishment, in 1280, of 
the Jews from England, on condition that the clergy and 
laity submitted to a tax of a fifteenth. Two other 
important decisions were the consequence of his money 
difficulties ; — in 1297 he refused submission to the bull of 
Boniface VIII. forbidding the clergy to be taxed on their 
ecclesiastical revenue, and in 1299 he was obliged to con- 
firm the charters conferring on the people the right to fix 
their own taxation. In 1290 Queen Eleanor died, and in 
1293 Edward entered into negotiations for a marriage with 
Margaret, sister of Philip IV. of France ; but on account 
of an act of treachery on the part of the French, these 
negotiations were broken off for a time, and the marriage 
did not take place till 1299. From 1296 the affairs of 
Scotland occupied his chief attention. In 1292 he had 
decided the claims of the candidates for the Scottish crown 
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iv favour of Ballol, on condition tliat tlie latter acknow- 
ledged him as lord paramount, and on the breaking out of 
war with France he demanded his assistance. On Baliol’s 
refusal, and on learning that he had entered into a treaty 
with France, Edward in 1296 captured Berwick, defeated 
the Scots at Dunbar, took the castles of Roxburgh, 
Jedburgh, Edinburgh, Dumbarton, and Stirling, and, 
receiving at Perth Baliol’s unconditional surrender, sent 
him prisoner to the Tower. In 1297 Wallace headed a 
rebellion of the Scots, and defeated the English with great 
slaughter at the battle of Stirling bridge , but next year 
the Scots suffered an overwhelming defeat at Falkirk, 
and only prevented the further success of the English by 
laying waste their own country. In 1299 and 1300 
Edward’s attempts at invasion met with little success on 
account of opposition from his barons. In 1301 he in- 
vaded Scotland for the fifth time, but at the request of the 
king of France granted it a truce. In 1304: he compelled 
its submission, and excepted from the amnesty granted to 
the Scotch nobles Sir William Wallace, who was captured 
and executed in 1305. In 1307, to avenge Bruce’s murder 
of Comyn and his attacks on the English, Edward resolved 
on a seventh invasion, and, though in great bodily weak- 
ness, determined to lead his army in person , but his abnost 
unexampled labours had already undermined his vigorous 
health, and he died 7th July 1307, at the village of Burgh- 
on-the-Saiids, on the fifth day of his march northwards from 
Carlisle. He had given orders that his dead body should 
be earned before the army until his enemies were conquered; 
but his son Edward made no endeavour to fulfil his wish. 
The body was escorted to Waltham, and was buried at 
Westminster on the 27th October, In Edward were united 
in a rare degree both the physical and mental qualities of 
a gloat general; and he is one of the few English kings, 
and perhaps the first, who can lay claim to the higher 
qualities of statesmanship. The measure.s which he passed 
for the government of his own kingdom, and the conces- 
sions he made to the demands of his subjects, almost entitle 
him to be called the founder of England’s constitutional 
freedom ; while the far-seeing wisdom of his foreign policy 
was shown by his sacrificing his influence in France in 
order to quell the opposition to his authority in Scotland, 
That his claims on Scotland were altogether just can scarcely 
be affirmed; but that he clearly saw the necessity of a union 
of Scotland and England, and devoted his whole efforts to 
the attainment of this end, is perhaps his highest title to 
honourable remembrance His harsh manner of attaining 
his end, and the cruel punishments he exercised on those 
who sought to thwart his efforts, may be excused partly 
on account of the times in which he lived, and partly as 
arising from the just vexation of a srern and eager nature; 
and they are somewhat counter-balanced by the righteous- 
ness and clemency with which he governed Scotland at 
the periods when it was under his rule. 

See Hallalu’s Middle Ages; Pcaison's Ilislory of England daring 
the Early and Middle Ages, vol. li. ; Loiignmu’s Lectures on the 
History of England, vol. i , Stubbs's Early Plantagenet Kings , Hill 
Burton’s History of Scotland, vol h. ; and Green's Short History 

the 'English People 

EDWARD 11. (1284:-1327), king of England, fourth son 
of Edward I. and of Eleanor, was born at Carnarvon, April 
25, 1284, and became heir-apparent in 1285. His first title 
was earl of Carnarvon, but in 1301 he was created earl of 
Chester and prince of Wales. His personal character, and 
the whole tenor and tendency of his reign, may perhaps be 
best described as the opposite of those of his father. Though 
not the slave of any of the worst vices, and not without 
natural abilities, he was weak, indolent, and faithless; and 
his utter incompetence for the position in which fortune 
had placed him requires no other proof than the fate which 


finally overtook him. His first acts after the death of 
his father foreshadowed his future career. He at once 
recalled Pieis Gave.ston, a favoiuite whom his father had 
banished from the court, and created him earl of Cornwall, 
caused his father’s body to be biined at Westminster, and, 
after rejoining the army for a few days, returned again to 
London, and for six years made no serious eflort to 
prosecute the war with Scotland. Previous to his coi ouatiou 
he went to France to be married to Isabella, daughter of 
Philip II. ; and by appointing Gave&toii guardian of the 
kingdom during his absence, and loading him with 
honours and presents on his return, he roused the animosity 
of the nobles to such a height that it was only on 
his promising to agree to certain demands that might be 
submitted to him at a future Parliament, that they con- 
sented to his coronation. It took place 25th February 
1308. Until the nobles rose in rebellion in 1312, and 
e.\ecuted Gaveston at Waiwick castle, the favoiuite formed 
a peipetual subject of dispute between the nobles and the 
king, and was alternately banished and recalled according 
to the king’s exigencies. In 1311 Parliament confirmed 
the report of the “ Committee of Ordinances ” appointed 
to reform the abuses of the administration. The king 
nominally agreed to act in accordance with the report, but 
by a saving clause secured to himself full liberty to evade the 
principal enactments, the result of which was a series of 
quarrels with the nobles, becoming more serious each succes- 
sive time, followed by leconcihatioiis increasing gradually 
in hollowness till the end of his reign. Robert Bruce 
took full advantage of the internal difficulties of England, 
and in 1314 had reconquered the principal strongholds of 
Scotland with the exception of Stirling castle. For its 
relief Edward raised an army of 1 00,000 men, but suffered 
a ruinous defeat at the battle of Bannockburn, 24th June 
1314. Edward made no fiiithei effort of importance 
against the Scots till 1319, when he besieged Berwick, 
which Bruce had taken, but was compelled to raise the 
siege, and concluded a two years’ truce with Scotland, 
After the death of Piers Gaveston, the place of favourite 
with the king was occupied by Hugh Despenser. He was 
banished by Parliament in 1321, but soon returned; and, 
provoked at this, the barons under Lancaster declared war, 
but were defeated and Lancaster executed in March 1322, 
In 1323 a fourteen years’ truce was concluded with 
Scotland. Ill 1324 Edward was persuaded to send the 
queen to France in Older to settle some disputes with the 
French king. She succeeded in her mission, hut refused 
to return home, on account, she affirmed, of previous ill- 
treatment by her husband, although doubtless intrigues 
with Roger Mortimer had something to do with her refusal. 
From Frauce she went to Flanders, and, raising a small 
army against the king, lauded at Orwell in Suffolk, 2 2d 
September 1326. The whole nation flocked to her standard, 
Despenser was executed, and young Edward was appointed 
guardian of the kingdom. In 1327, the king was formally 
deposed by Parliament, and his son elected in his stead, 
A plot was formed against the deposed monarch in the 
same year, and he was murdered with great cruelty at 
Berkeley Castle on the 27th September, (See the same 
writers for this reign as for the last.) 

EDWARD III. (1312-1377), king of England, the eldest 
son of Edward II. and of Isabella, was born at Windsor, 
November 13, 1312. He was appointed guardian of 
the kingdom October 26, 1326, and received the crown 
February 1, 1327. On the 24th January 1328 ho was 
married to Philippa, daughter of the count of Haiiiault. 
During his minority the government of the kingdom was 
intrusted to a body of guardians with Henry of Lancaster 
at their head, but was virtually usurped by Roger Mortimer, 
until the king, irritated by his arrogance, caused him to be 
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seized at Nottingliam on the 15th October 1330, and con- 
veyed to the Tower. He was executed at Tyburn on the 
29th November. It is said to have been chiefly through 
Mortimer’s influence that, on the 24th April 1328, a peace 
was concluded between England and Scotland, the chief 
provisions of which were that the Scots agreed to pay 
England the sum of ^20,000, and that Edward agreed 
definitely to recognize the independence of the Scotch 
crown. The treaty was very unpopular in England, and 
it is not surprising, therefore, that, when Edward Bahol 
iu 1332 mad© his attempt to mount the Scotch throne, 
Edward III gave him indirect assistance, and that after 
Baliol’s dethronement in 1333 an invasion of Scotland 
was resolved on. On July 19 Edward defeated the Scots 
at the battle of Halidou Hill, and receiving as the result 
of his victory the submission of the principal Scotch nobles, 
he annexed the whole of Scotland south, of the Eorth to 
his own crown, and allowed Bahol to reign over the 
remainder as titular king Soon after, Baliol was again a 
fugitive, but was agaiu aided by Edward to mount a 
nominal throne. After a short period of peace Edward in 
July 1336 ravaged and burned Scotland as far as Aberdeen, 
but growing complications with France compelled him in the 
same year to return to England. Though he piofessed to 
have a claim, through his mother, on the French throne 
against Philip of Valois, that claim was left in abeyance 
until several acts of aggression on the part of Philip brought 
about a rupture between the two kings. The count of 
Flanders, at Philip’s instigation, had broken off commercial 
relations with England j French privateers were daily com- 
mitting ravages on English commerce ; Aquitaine was con- 
tinually threatened by desultory attacks j and Philip, 
though he hesitated to accept the responsibility of being 
the first to declare war, scarcely attempted to conceal his 
endeavours to throw that responsibility on Edward. 
Edward sailed for Flanders July 16, 1338, and at Coblentz 
held a conference with the emperor Louis V., at which 
the latter appointed him his vicar-general, and gave orders 
for all the princes of the Low Countries to follow him iu 
war for the space of seven years. In 1339 Edward laid 
siege to Oambrai, but soon afterwards raised the siege and 
invaded France. Philip advanced to meet him, but declined 
battle, and Edward concluded his first campaign without 
achieving anything to compensate him for its cost. In 
1340 ho defeated the Preach fleet before Sluys, and after 
landing in France laid siege to Tournai, but before he 
succeeded in capturing it he was induced through money 
difficulties to conclude a truce of nine months with France. 
In 1342 a truce for two years was concluded between 
England and Scotland, and at the end of the same year 
Edward again set out on an expedition against France, but 
at the intercession of the Pope he agreed to a truce 
Shortly after his return to England a great tournament 
was held by him at Windsor in memory of King Arthur. 
In 1346 he set sail on the expedition which resulted in the 
great victory of Cr^cy and the capture of Calais ; and in 
1348 he again concluded a truce with France. This year 
and the following are darkly memorable in English annals 
from the outbreak of the “black death,” which spread 
terror and desolation throughout the whole country, but on 
account of the reduction it made in the population, was 
the ultimate cause of the abolition of serfdom and villanage 
in England. From this time Edward as a warrior retires 
somewhat into the background, his place being taken by 
the prince of Wales (See Edwabd the BnAOK Peinob), 
who in 1366 won the battle of Poitiers, and took King 
John prisoner. In 1359 Edward again invaded France, 
and iu 1360 he signed the peace of Bretigny, according to 
which ithe French agreed to pay for King John a ransom 
of three million crowns, and Edward renounced his title to 
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the throne of France, but retained his full sovereignty 
over the whole of the ancient duchy of Aquitaine, the 
counties of Ponthieu and Guignes, and the town of Calais. 
Peace was again broken m 1369 by Charles of France, and 
when he concluded a truce with England in 1375 all of 
France that remained in Edward’s hands was Bayonne and 
Bordeaux in the south, and Calais in the north. The 
last years of Edward’s reign form a sad and gloomy close to 
a career which had had a vigorous and energetic commence- 
ment, and had afterwards been rendered illustrious by great 
achievements. His empire in France was virtually over- 
thrown; the vast expenditure which had had such a fruitless 
result was sorely burdening his subjects, and awakening 
increasing discontent; and he himself, through the gradual 
decay of his mental faculties, had become a mere tool in the 
hands of Alice Perrers and of ministers whose only aim 
was their own aggrandizement. In 1367 the “ Good 
Parliament” viitually seized the helm of the state from 
the hands of the king and his ministers. It compelled 
Alice Perrers to swear never to return to the king’s presence, 
suspended the ministers Latimer and Lyons, protested 
against the means then adopted for raising taxes, and de- 
manded a vigorous prosecution of the war. The Black Prince 
was the chief agent in urging these reforms, but his death, 
in the midst of the Parliament’s deliberations, for a time 
rendered almost abortive the good work he had begun. 
Edward died 21st June 1377. The splendour of his reign 
belongs properly rather to the people than to the monarch. 
Both in his home and foreign relations he showed con- 
siderable prudence and sagacity, and he may be allowed the 
merit of having endeavoured as much as possible to keep 
on good terms with his subj'ects ; but under him the pro- 
gress of constitutional reform was due either to his money 
difficulties or to events entirelybeyond his control. Although 
endowed with high courage and daring, there is no proof 
that he possessed more than average ability as a general. 
His expeditions were planned on a scale of great mag- 
nificence, but he entered on his campaigns without any 
definite aim, and his splendid victories woie mere isolated 
achievements, won partly by good foitune, but chiefly by 
the valour of Welsh and Irish yeomen and the skill of 
English archers. 

See History of Hdward the Thirds by "W Longroaii (1869) , 
Mioaid IJL, by Kev. W. Warburton, M.A. (1876); Pearson’s 
Hngland in the Fomteenth Centuiy (1876) ; aiul essay on Edward 
IIL, by E. A. Froomau {Essays, liist senes). 

EDWAKD IV. (1441-1483), king of England, was the 
second son of Ei chard duke of York, and was born at 
Eouen, April 29, 1441. His father was appointed 
protector of the kingdom during the incapacity of Henry 
VI, and having iu 1460 laid claim to the throne as a 
descendant of Edward III., was named by Parliament 
successor of Henry VI. on condition that he allowed Henry 
to retain his throne. As an heir had been born to the 
king, it was only natural that Queen Margaret should seek 
I to resist this proposal. She accordingly raised an army 
against the duke of York, and he was defeated and slain at 
the battle of Wakefield, December 30, 1460, Edward, 
who was at that time in Wales, on hearing of his father’s 
death resolved to avenge it, and gathering a mixed army 
of Welsh and English, defeated the earls of Pembroke and 
Ormond at Mortimer’s Cross in Hereford, February 7, 1461, 
On February 17, Queen Margaret defeated the Yorkists at 
St Albans ; but Edward, notwithstanding her victory, hav- 
ing united his forces with those under Warwick entered 
London, and, being received by the citizens with loud 
shouts of welcome, was proclaimed king 4th March 1461, 
But he could not permit himself to enjoy his digmties iu 
idle security. King Henry had escaped and joined tJke 
army of the queen, which, having withdrawn to the north, 
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was to the number of about 60,000 encamped at Towton, 
about eight miles from York. Here Edward and Warwick 
met the queen’s forces, and a battle of great obstinacy 
ensued, which, notwithstanding the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment to Margaret in the middle of the battle, ended in her 
utter defeat. Henry and Margaret fled to Scotland, and on 
the 28 June Edward was crowned at London. Margaret after- 
wards escaped to France, from which country in 1462 she 
made two separate attempts to retrieve the fallen fortunes 
of her house, but these, as well as one made by Henry in 
1464, proved utterly abortive. In May 1461 Edward was 
secretly married to Elizabeth, daughter of Eichard Wood- 
yille. Lord Eivers, and widow of Sir John Gray , and hav- 
ing in the September following publicly acknowledged her 
as his queen, he grievously disappointed and displeased his 
chief supporter, the earl of Warwick, who had been nego- 
tiating for the marriage of Edward with the sister of Louis 
XI. of France, Though from this time secretly bendmg 
all his energies to accomplish Edward’s overthrow, 
Warwick skilfully concealed not only his intentions but 
even his share in overt acts j and it was not tdl 1369 that, 
receiving intelligence of the success of an insurrection 
secretly fomented by him in Yorkshire, he showed his | 
hand by taking the king prisoner near Coventry. Shortly j 
after, Edward either escaped or was allowed his freedom; 
and in 1470 he defeated the rebels near Stamford, and com- 
pelled Warwick to make his escape to France. Here the 
earl, through the good ofldces of Louis, was reconciled with 
Queen Margaret, and agreed to invade England m behalf 
of her husband. Landing at Dartmouth, he soon had an 
army of 60,000 men. Edward, taken by surprise and 
unable to raise a force sufiicient to oppose him, fled to 
Holland , and Warwick, having released Henry, again got 
him acknowledged king. Edward m his turn adopted the 
tactics that had been successful against him. In 1471 he 
landed at Eavenspur, and professing at first to resign all 
claims to the throne, and to have no further aim than 
merely to recover his inheritance as duke of York, he soon 
collected sympathizers, and then, throwing off all disguise, 
issued proclamations against Henry and Warwick. He 
marched without opposition direct to London, and after 
entering it and taking Henry prisoner, advanced against 
the army which had been collected to oppose him. The 
encounter took place at Hew Barnet, April 14, when the 
party of Warwick were defeated and Warwick himself was 
slain. On the same day Margaret with her son Edward, now 
eighteen years of age, had landed at Weymouth, hut on 
May 4 she was defeated at Tewkesbury and taken prisoner. 
Her son either perished in battle, or was slam shortly after- 
wards by the order of the king ; and her husband Henry 
died in the Tower on May 21, the evening of the day on 
which Edward re-entered London. Secure at home, 
Edward now turned his thoughts on foreign conquest. In 
1476 he formed an alliance with Charles of Burgundy 
against Louis, but on landing on the Continent with a 
large army he learned that the duke and Louis had come 
to an understanding, and prudence compelled him to enter 
into a seven years’ treaty with the power he had hoped to 
conquer. Shortly after this, the duke of Burgundy having 
died, Clarence, the brother of Edward, wished to marry 
Mary, the duke’s daughter and heiress; but Edward, 
perhaps on account of chagrin at the former deceit of her 
father, refused his consent to the suit. Exasperated at hia 
brother’s conduct, Clarence took no pains to conceal his 
anger, and Edward thought it necessary to impeach him of 
treason before the House of Lords. He was condemned 
to death, February 7, 1478, and on February 17 was 
executed in the Tower, but with so great secrecy that the 
manner of his death is unknown. Edward died April 9, 
1483. The beauty of bis person and the freedom of his 
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manners rendered Edward a great favourite with the lower 
and middle classes, but there appears to have been little in 
his character to awaken real esteem. He had certainly an 
ability for subtle scheming and intrigue, but his memory 
is connected with no act conferring any benefit of 
importance on his country, and it is tarnished by several 
deeds of ruthless cruelty, and by the helpless self-indulgence 
into which he sank during his later years. On account of 
the unsettled nature of the country during his reign, the 
influence of Parliament on the affairs of the kingdom 
became virtually suspended ; while the antipathy and con- 
tentions between the two parties of the nobles made it 
almost a necessity that that party which supported the king 
should he unable to present any strong resistance against 
undue exercise of authority on his part. The result was 
the inauguration of that form of despotism known as the 
Hew Monarchy. 

EDWAEI) V. (1470-1483), king of England, was the 
son of Edward IV. and of Elizabeth, and was born in the 
sanctuary of Westminster Abbey, Ho v ember 4, 1470. As 
soon as Edward IV. was dead his brother Eichard, 
duke of Gloucester (see Eichaeo III.), acting so far in 
accordance with the late king’s wishes, secured possession 
of the person of the young king, and w'as appointed by 
Parliament protector of the realm. He had previously 
arrested Earl Eivers, the young king's uncle, and Lord 
Eichard Gray his half-brother, and his next step was to 
accuse Lord Hastings, president of the royal council, of 
designs on his life, and to have him executed almost 
immediately afterwards on Tower Green. The way being 
now cleared for a full declaration of his designs, he caused 
it to be decided at a meeting of the Lords and Commons 
that the marriage of Edward IV. had been invalid on 
account of the existence of a precontract ; and, receiving a 
petition to act in accordance with this decision and assume 
the crown, he after a very slight reluctance consented to do 
so. Edward V. and his brother were confined in the 
Tower. Shortly after it was known that they were dead, 
but though it was the general conviction that they had 
been murdered, it was not till twenty years afterwards that 
the manner of their death was discovered. Brackenbury, 
the constable of the Tower, had refused to obey the 
command of Eichard to put the young princes to death, hut 
complied with a warrant ordering him to give up the keys 
of the Tower for one night to Sir James Tyrrel, who had 
agreed to provide for the accomplishment of the infamous 
act. He gave admittance to two assassins hired by him- 
self, who smothered the two youths under pillows while 
they were asleep. 

For Edwards IV* and T. see Green’s ShffH History of the Hnglish 
People, the Houses of Lancaster and York, hy James Gairdner, and 
“Konig Eichard III ” in Pauh’s Aufsdtee zur JEnglischen GesclmMe. 

EDWAED VI. (1637-1663), king of England, was the 
son of Henry VIII. and of Jane Seymour, and was born at 
Hampton Court, 12th October 1537. ‘‘Till he came to 
six years old,” he says m his journal, “ he was brought 
up among the women ” He was then transferred to the 
direction of several masters, who instructed him in Latin, 
Greek, French, philosophy, and divinity. In hia tenth 
year he was created prince of Wales and duke of Cornwall, 
and very shortly afterwards he succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, 28th January 1647. The will of 
Henry, for the protection of the young king, had named 
merely a council of regency, hut that council immediately 
chose Edward, earl of Hertford, as protector, and on the 
16th February ordered that he should be created duke of 
Somerset. The leanings of the protector weie strongly 
Protestant, and he inaugurated his protectorate by the 
repeal of various Acts whose tendency was to support the 
waning influence of the Church of Eome, and by additional 
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legislation in favour of Eeformation principles. Though 
England was in a somewhat unsettled state, this did 
not prevent him from planning an expedition against 
Scotland, on account of that power refusing to fulfil a 
former treaty by which a marriage had been agreed upon 
between Mary Queen of Scots and Edward. He defeated 
the Scots at the battle of Pinkie Cleugh, September 10, 
1547, and next year captured Haddington j but, on account 
of growing dissensions at home, he was compelled to 
give up aU. further attempts against Scottish independence. 
His brother, who had been created Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley and made lord admiral of England, was suspected 
of being at the head of a plot to overturn his authority, 
and with something of bravado admitted as much as was 
sufiScient to criminate himself, although he refused to 
answer m regard to the more serious charges. lu the 
House of Lords a bill was framed against him which passed 
the House of Commons almost unanimously, and, it being 
assented to by the king shortly afterwards, he was executed 
on Tower Hdl, March 20, 1549. In the following summer 
the distress consequent on the depreciation of the currency 
and the wasteful expenditure of the court awakened a 
general discontent, which in different parts of the kingdom 
broke out into open insurrection. The protector, instead 
of repressing the rebellion by vigorous measures, gave con- 
siderable concessions to the demands of the populace, his 
sympathy with whom he openly admitted. By such an 
avowal he necessarily alienated the nobility, and they 
speedily planned his overthrow. The council, headed by 
Dudley, earl of Warwick, declared against him, deposed 
him, and imprisoned him in the Tower, October 14, 1549. 
He regained his freedom shoitly afterwards, but a plot 
which he was concocting for the overthrow of Warwick 
having prematurely come to light, he was again arrested in 
1651, and being convicted of higb treason, he was executed 
on Tower Hill, January 22, 1552. The king, who, except 
where his religious convictions were concerned, was a mere 
puppet in the hands of the faction which at any time was 
paramount, yielded his assent to the execution, apparently 
without any feelings of compunction. Warwick, some time 
before this created duke of Northumberland, now exercised 
absolute sway over the affairs of the kingdom, but he was 
hated by the populace, and distrusted even by the fi lends 
who had raised him to power. He found it necessary, 
therefore, to take further steps to guarantee the stahilily of 
his authority. The king was dying rapidly of consumption, 
and his sister Mary being heir to the throne, Noithumber- 
land could not hide from himself the probability that his 
own overthrow would follow her accession. He therefore 
took advantage of the king’s strong religious prejudices to 
persuade him to make a will, exclud^ing Mary and Elizabeth 
from the succession to the throne on the ground of their 
illegitimacy, and nominating as his successor Lady Jane 
G-rey, who was married to the duke’s eldest son. The 
arbitrary urgency of Northumberland and the religious 
obstinacy of Edward prevailed over the strong objections 
of the judges, and letters patent being drawn out m 
accordance with the king’s wishes, passed under the Great 
Seal, and were signed by the chief nobles, including, 
although only after repeated endeavours to alter Edward’s 
determination, Oranmer, archbishop of Canterbury. 
Edward ‘■died July 4, 1653. There were some suspicions 
that his death had been hastened by Northumberland, but 
although his malady showed at last some symptoms of 
poisoning, it is now believed that these were caused by 
accidental administrations of over-doses of mineral medicine, 
lie early age at which Edward YL died makes it impos- 
sible to form a confident estimate of his character and 
abilities. The exceptional talent which he manifested 
in certain respects may have been duo largely to the 


precocity caused by disease. He was undoubtedly highly 
accomplished, but there is some reason for suspecting that 
he was defective in force of character, and that he was too 
much of a recluse to have become a successful ruler. His 
own writings show that he was fully aware of the abuses 
which had crept into the administration of affairs, and that 
he was conscientiously desirous that they should be 
remedied; but they leave it uncertain whether he had the 
practical sagacity to discern the true causes of these evils, 
and whether he had sufficient energy to remedy them even 
had he known the proper remedies. 

file Writings of Bd'oard TT. (including his Journal), edited loith 
Sistoncal Notes and a Biographical Memoir ly John Gough Nichols, 
have heen printed in two vols. by the Roxbuigh Club (London, 
1857), See ^ao Hayward's Life of Ndioard VI. and Pioude's JSistory 
of England, vols, iv, and v, 

EDWARD THE Black Peinoe (1330-1376), son of 
Edward III. of England, and of Philippa, was born at 
Woodstock, June 15, 1330. In 1337 he was created duke 
of Cornwall. He was appointed guardian of the kingdom 
during the king’s absences in France in 1338, 1340, and 
1342, and on his return in 1343 was created prince of 
Wales. In 1346 he accompanied his father’s fourth 
expedition against Prance, when the division led by him 
bore the chief brunt m the battle of Cr4cy, In 1350 he 
shared with his father the glory of defeating the Spanish 
fl.6et at the battle of “ L’Espagnols-sur-Mer,” In 1355 he 
commanded the principal of the three armies raised by the 
English for the invasion of Prance, and lauding at 
Bordeaux captured and plundered the chief of its southern 
towns and fortresses. In the year following he gained the 
great victory of Poitiers, and book King John prisoner ; and 
returning to England in 1357, he entered London in 
triumphant procession, accompanied by his illustrious 
captive. During the pause of arms which followed the 
treaty of Bretiguy he was married to his cousin Joan, 
commonly called the Pair Maid of Kent, of whom he was 
the third husband. This event took place in 1361, ShoiLly 
after, he was created duke of Aquitaine, and he set sail for 
his new dominions in February 1363 Hero his life was 
spent in comparative quietude until Pedro, the deposed 
monarch of Castile, sought his assistance to remount the 
Spanish throne. Trusting to Pedro’s promises to defray 
the cost of the expedition, the Black Princo agreed to his 
request. He marched across bhe Pyrenees, defeated Don 
Henry with great slaughter at the battle of Navarette, and 
two days afterwards, along with Don Pedro, entered Bruges 
in triumph. Don Pedro, however, speedily forgot the 
promise of payment which his distresses had induced him 
to make, and after the Black Prince had waited some 
months in vain for its fulfilment, ho was compelled to 
return to his duchy, having lost four-fifths of his army by 
sickness alone. To defray his expenses he found it necessary 
to impose on Aquitaine a hearth tax, and the Gascon lords 
having complained to the king of Franco, lio was summonod 
in 1369 to Paris to answer the complaint Ho replied that 
ho was willing and ready to come, but it would bo with 
“holm on head, and with 60,000 men.” War was con- 
sequently again declared between England and Franco. 
Two simultaneous invasions of English territory were 
jilanncd by tho French — the one under the duke of A.njou, 
the other under the duke of Berri. The latter laid‘ siege 
to Limoges, which by tho treachery of its bisho]) basely 
surrendered Enraged almost to madness, tho prince 
swore by tho “ soul of his father ” that he would recover 
the city, and after a month’s siege fulfilled his oath. 
Surprising the garrison by tho springing of a mine, 
he carried the city by assault, and massacred without 
mercy every man, woman, and child found within its 
walls. This terrible act of cruelty, attributable, it is 
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only charitable to suppose, partly to the irritation of ill 
health, and possibly to chagrin arising from the pre- 
sentiment that the English power in Erance was now 
on the wane, is the one blot on his fair fame. It 
closed also his military career, for he was compelled in 
1371, by the advice of his physicians, to leturn to England. 
From this time his constitution was utterly broken, 
but he lingered on to witness the loss of his duchy to 
England, and also to originate the measures of the “ Good 
Parliament,’' although his death prevented their com- 
pletion He died at Westminster, 8th June 1376. He 
was buried at Canterbury Cathedral, where his mailed 
eflfigy may stdl be seen. 

See Longman’s Lxfa and Tvmes of Edward, III ; Edward III. 
by Eev "W Waibmton, M.A. , Paiili’s Aufsatze zur Enghschen. 
QascTuchte (Edward, Der Schwarze Pnnz), Leipsic, 1869 , and 
CieigMon's Edward the Black Prince 

EDWARDES, Sib Hebbebt Benjamin- (1819-1868), 
majoi-general in the East Indian army, one of the noblest 
names on the ridl of the soldier -statesmen of the British 
Indian empire, was born at Erodesley, in Shropshire, 
November 12, 1819, The family was of high standing. 
Sir Herbert’s father was Benjamin Edwardes, rector of 
Erodesley, and his grandfather Sir John Edwardes, baronet, 
eighth holder of the title, which was conferred on one of 
his ancestors by Charles I. in 164:4. After receiving his 
early education at a private school, he was sent to King’s 
College, London, to complete his studies. Through the 
influence of his uncle, Sir Henry Edwardes, he was 
nominated in 1840 to a cadetship in the East India 
Company , and on his arrival in India, at the beginning of 
1841, he was posted as ensign in the First Bengal 
Eusileers, He remained with this regiment about five 
years, and during this period gave proof of that “ great 
capacity for taking pains ” which is the characteristic of 
gomua. He mastered the lessons of his profession, obtained 
a good knowledge of Hindustani, Elindi, and Persian, 
and attracted attention by the political and literary ability 
displayed in a series of letters which appeared in the Delhi 
Gazette. In November 1S46, on the breaking out of the 
first Sikh war, Edwardes was appointed aide-de-camp to 
Sir Hugh (afterwards Viscount) Gough, then commander- 
in-chief in India On the 18th of the following month he 
served at the battle of Moodkee, and was severely wounded. 
He soon recovered sufficiently to resume his duties, and 
fought by the side of his chief at the decisive battle of 
Sobraon (February 10, 1846), which closed the war. He 
was soon afterwards appointed third assistant to the com- 
missioners of the Trans-Sutlej Territory , and in January 
1847 was namod first assistant to Sir Heniy Lawience, the 
resident at Lahore. Lawrence became the great exemplar 
of the young hero, who looked up to him with the 
affectionate reverence of a disciple and a son, and m later 
years was accustomed to attribute to the influence of this 
“ father of his public life ” whatever of great or good he 
had himself achieved. He took part with Lawrence in the 
suppression of a religious disturbance at Lahore in the 
spring of 1846, and soon afterwards assisted him in reduc- 
ing, by a rapid movement to Jummoo, the conspirator 
Imaum-ud-din. In the following year a more difficult task 
was assigned him, — the conduct of an expedition to Bunnoo, 
a tributary Afghan district, in which the people would not 
tolerate the presence of a collector, and the revenue had 
conseq^uently fallen into arrear. By his rare tact and 
fertility of resource, Edwardes succeeding in completely 
conquering the wild tribes of tbe valley without firing a 
shot, a victory which he afterwards looked back upon with 
more satisfaction than upon other victories which brought 
him more renown. His fiscal arrangements were such as 
to obviate all difficulty of collection for the future, In the 
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spring of 1848, in consequence of the murder of Mr Vans 
Agnew and Lieutenant Andeison at Mooltan, by order of 
the Dewan Moolraj, and of the raising of the standard of 
revolt by the latter, Lieutenant Edwardes was authorized 
to march against him. He set out immediately with a 
small force, occupied Leia on the left bank of the Indus, 
was joined by Colonel Cortlandt, and, although he could not 
attack Mooltan, held the enemy at bay and gave a check 
at the critical moment to their projects. He won a great 
victory over a greatly superior Sikh force at Kineyree (June 
18), and received in acknowledgment of his seivices the 
local rank of major. In the couise of the operations which 
followed near Mooltan, Edwardes lost his right hand, by 
the explosion of a pistol in his belt. On the arrival of a 
large force under General Whish the siege of Mooltan was 
formed, hut was suspended for several months in conse- 
quence of the desertion of Shere Singh with his army 
and artillery. Edwardes distinguished himself by the 
part he took in the final operations, begun in December, 
which ended with the capture of the city, January 4, 1849 
For his services he received the thanks of both houses of 
parliament, was promoted major by brevet, and created 
C.B. by special statute of the order. The directors of the 
East India Company conferred on him a gold medal and a 
good service pension of £100 per annum. After the con- 
clusion of peace Major Edwardes came to England for the 
benefit of his health, married during his stay there, and 
wrote and published his fascinating account of the scenes in 
which he had been engaged, under the title of A Tear on 
the Punjab Frontier in 1848-1849. His countrymen gave 
him fitting welcome, and the university of Oxford CQU- 
forred on him the degree of D.C L. In 1851 he returned 
to India and resumed his civil duties in the Punjab 
under Sir Henry Lawrence. In November 1863, he was 
entrusted with the responsible post of commissioner of the 
Peshawur frontier, and this he held when the Mutiny oi 
Sepoy War of 1857 broke out It was a position of 
enormous difficulty, aud momentous consequences were 
involved in the way the crisis might be met. Edwardes 
rose to the height of the occasion. He saw as -if by 
inspiration the facts and the need, and by the prompt 
measures which he adopted he rendered a service of 
incalculable importance, by effecting a reconciliation with 
Afghanistan, and securing the neutrality of the Amir and 
the tribes during the war. So effective was his procedure 
for the safety of the frontier that he was able to raise a 
large force in the Punjab and send it to co-operate m 
the siege and capture of Delhi. In 1859 Edwardes 
once more came to England, his health so greatly impaired 
by the continual strain of arduous work that it was 
doubtful whether he could ever return to India. During 
his stay he was created K.O.B., with the rank of brevet 
colonel, and the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him by the university of Cambridge. Early in 1862 he 
again sailed for India, and was appointed commissioner of 
Ambala and agent for the Cis-Sutlej states. He had been 
offered the governorship of the Punjab, but on the ground 
of failing health had declined it. In February 1865, he 
was compelled finally to resign his post and return to 
England. A second good service pension was at once con- 
ferred on him; in May 1866, he was created K.O, of tho 
Star of India, and early in 1868 was promoted major- 
general in the East Indian army. It was known that ho 
had been for some time engaged on a life of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and high expectations were formed of the work ; 
but he did not live to complete it. He died in London, 
December 23, 1868. Sir Herbert Edwardes, great in 
council and great in war, was singularly beloved by 
personal friends, and was generous and unselfish to. a high 
degree. He was also a man of deep rehgious convictions, 
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and naturally desired and hoped for the evangelization of 
India. But his zeal was under the restraint of knowledge, 
and he knew how to reconcile private aspiration with public 
duty. Like Sir John Lawrence, he advocated toleration 
for the native religious systems, and at the same time 
deprecated Government support of them in any way. 
“ India,” says a writer in the Pall Mall Grazette, “ has 
produced many great men, some of whom have done more 
for their country, hut there were few upon whom the stamp 
of genius was more visibly impressed than upon Herbert 
Edwardes.” The life of Sir Henry Lawrence was completed 
by Mr Herman Menvale, and was published in 1873. 

EDWAEDS, Beyan (1743-1800), the well-known 
historian of the West Indies, was born at Westbury, m 
Wiltshire, on the 21at of May 1743. His father died in 
1766, and his education and maintenance were undertaken 
by his maternal uncle, Zachary Bayly, a wealthy West 
Indian merchant. He had been placed by his father at 
the school of a dissenting clergyman in Bath, where he 
received a careful training in English composition; his 
uncle’s agent, however, removed him to a French hoarding 
school, on discovering that he had received no instruction in 
classics. Edwards went out to Jamaica to join his uncle, 
in whom he seems to have found everything he could 
desire, — ^the most enlightened mmd, the sweetest temper, 
and the most generous disposition. To this was added a 
truly paternal regard for himself, which was returned with 
all the warmth of filial affection, Hia uncle, finding him 
possessed of literary talents, hut deficient in classical 
acquirements, engaged a Mr Teale, a clergyman and 
formerly master of a free grammar-school, as resident tutor 
for him. The relationship proved a very agreeable one to 
both teacher and pupil, though the training imparted was 
somewhat fragmentary. A large proportion of their time 
was spent in tasting the beauties of Dryden and Pope, and 
in laughing at the comic sallies of Molike. Edwards, upon 
the whole, acquired during this period small Latin and less 
Greek , but he continued to practise composition both in 
prose and verse, and the two companions sent occasional 
pieces to the colonial newspapers On the death of his 
uncle Edwards succeeded to his property; and, in 1773, he 
became heir to the much larger estate of Mr Hume, also of 
Jamaica, In 1784 he published Thoughts on the Proceed- 
ings of Oovernment respecting the Trade of the West Indian 
Islands with the United States of America. This was 
followed by a speech delivered at a free conference between 
the Council and Assembly at Jamaica, held November 26, 
1789, on the subject of Wilberforce’s propositions con- 
cerning the slave trade. It was m 1793, however, that ho 
published his great work, on which he had been many 
years engaged, entitled Oivil and Oomm&rcial, of the 

British Colonies in the West Indies, 2 vols. 4to. On the 
question of slavery and the slave trade he naturally took 
the planter’s view, but he expressed himself with modera- 
tion and candour. In 1796 he published, in one volume 
quarto, a BisLory of St Domingo, which had then excited 
a deep interest, on account of the insurrection of the slaves, 
and the consequent establishment of an independent negro 
government. In 1801 a new edition of both these works 
was published, in three vols. 8vo, under the general title of 
History of the West Indies. A fifth edition issued from the 
press in the year 1819. When Mungo Park returned 
from his celebrated journey in Africa, Edwards, from his 
oral information, drew up a report of it, which was sub- 
mitted to the African Society, and published in their 
Transactions. Park afterwards incorporated the greater 
part of this into the general narrative of his Travels, in 
preparing which he availed himself much of the assistance 
and suggestions of Edwards. After a lengthened residence 
in Jhtnalca Edwards returned to England, and lu 1796 
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became M P. for the borough of Grampound, which he 
continued to represent tjll his death, July 15, 1800. He 
left a short narrative of his life, which was prefixed to 
the edition of his history published in 1801. 

EDWARDS, Geoege (1693-1773), a celebrated 
antiquarian and ornithologist, was born at Stratford, in 
Essex, on the 3d April 1693. He was originally apprenticed 
to a tradesman in Fenchurch Street, London ; but obtaining 
by accident access to a number of books on natural history, 
painting, astronomy, and antiquities, he lost his inclination 
for mercantile pursuits, and acquired a desire for foreign 
travel. In 1716 he visited the principal towns in Holland, 
and two years afterwards travelled in Norway and Sweden. 
In 1719 he went to Pans for the purpose of studying its 
natural history collections, and duiiiig his stay in Franco 
he made two journeys of a hundred miles each, the first to 
ChMons in Champagne, and the second on foot to Orleans 
and Blois. On his arrival in England he closely pursued 
his favourite study of natural history, applying himself to 
drawing and colouring such animals as fell under his notice. 
Birds first engaged his particular attention, and having 
purchased some of the best pictures of them, be made a 
few drawings of his own, which were admired by the 
curious, who encouraged the young naturalist by paying 
a good price for his early labours. In 1731 be made 
an excursion to Holland and Brabant, where he collected 
several scarce books and prints, and had an opportunity of 
examining the original pictures of several great masteis, at 
Antwerp, Brussels, Utrecht, and other cities. In December 
1733, by the recommendation of Sir Hans Sloane, the pre- 
sident of the college of physicians, he was chosen librarian to 
that body, and had apartments assigned him in the college. 
Here he had the opportunity of a constant recourse to a 
valuable library filled with scarce and curious books on the 
subject of natural history, which he so assiduously studied. 
By degrees he became one of the most eminent ornithologists 
in his own or any other country. He published the first 
volume of the Mistoiy of Birds in 1743, a second volume 
in 1747, a third in 1760, and a fourth in 1751. In 1758 
he continued his labours under a new title, that of Glean- 
ings of Natural History A second volume of the gleani ngs 
was published m 1760, and a third m 1764. The two 
works contain engravings and descriptions of more than 
SIX hundred subjects in natural history not before described 
or delineated. He likewise added a general index in 
French and English, which was afterwards perfected with 
the Linnman names by Linnmus himself, who frequently 
honoured him with his friendship and correspondence. 
In 1750 he received the gold medal of the Royal 
Society, given annually on St Andrew's day to the 
author of any new discovery in art or nature. He was, 
a few years afterwards, elected fellow of the Royal 
Society, and of the Society of Antiquaries, London, and 
also a member of many of the academies of sciences and 
learning in different parts of Europe. After the publication 
of hia last work, having arrived at his seventieth year, and 
finding hia sight beginning to fail, and his hand losing its 
wonted steadiness, he retired from public employment to 
a little house which he had purchased at Plaisfcow. The 
conversation of a few select friends, and the perusal of a 
few select hooks, were the amusement of the evening of 
his life ; and now and then he made an excursion to some 
of the principal cities in England, particularly to Bristol, 
Bath, Exeter, and Norwich. His general health began to 
fail some years before his death, which took place on the 
July 23, 1773. 

EDWARDS, Jonathan (1703-1768), the most distin- 
guished metaphysician and divine of America, was the son of 
the Rev. Timothy Edwards, and of Esther, daughter of the 
Rev. Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, and was born at 
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Easb Wmdsor, Connecticut, October 5, 1703. He was the 
only son in a family of eleven children, of whom four were 
older than himself. Even m his very earlyyears the religious 
instruction communicated to him by his parents seems to 
have engaged a large share of his interest, and to have 
exercised a strong influence on his character. In a state- 
ment of his religious views m youth, he says, “I had a 
variety of concerns and exercises about my soul from my 
childhood," and also, “ from my childhood up my mind 
had been full of objections agamst the doctrine of Grod’s 
sovereignty ” In his eighth or ninth year he experienced, 
he tells us, ” two remarkable seasons of awakening ; ” but 
these objections against the doctrine of God’s sovereignty 
continued to trouble him more or leas until about his 17th 
year, “ when,” he says, I seemed to be convinced and 
fully satisfied as to this sovereignt}’’ of God, and his jus- 
tice in thus eternally disposing of men, according to his 
sovereign pleasure, but never could give an account how or 
by what means I was convinced, nor in the least imagined at 
the time, nor a long time after, that there was any extra- 
ordinary influence of God’s Spirit in it.” Until he entered 
college his education was conducted by his father, with the 
occasional assistance of his elder sisters. At the age of six 
he began the study of Latin, and in that language, as well 
as in Greek and Hebrew, he attained to considerable 
proficiency. In September 1716 he entered Yale College 
He took his B. A. degree in 1720, but with a view to prepara- 
tion for the ministry he continued his residence at college 
for two additional years. In 1718 he read Locke on the 
JSiiTnan Understanding, and it was from its perusal that 
his intense passion for abstract thought was first kindled. 
He declared that it had afforded him “ far higher pleasure 
than the most greedy miser finds when gathering up hand- 
fuls of silver and gold from some newly discovered treasure.” 
He received licence to preach in 1722, and in August of 
that year, on the invitation of a number of ministers in 
How England, ho went to preach to the Presbyterians in 
Hew York, where he continued eight months. He was in- 
vited by the congregation to continue with them per- 
manently, but on account of doubts as to his future use- 
fulness in that particular sphere, he declined their invitation, 
and returned to his father’s house at East Windsor, Here he 
prosecuted his studies in theology and metaphysics till June 
1724, when he was appointed tutor in Yale College. About I 
this time he completed the series of seventy resolutions 
begun during his preparation for the ministry, and designed 
to “ regulate his own heart and life.” Ho. 11 of these may 
be mentioned as specially characteristic: — “ Resolved, when 
I think of any theorem in divinity to be solved, immediately 
to do what I can towards solving it, if circumstances do 
not hinder.” He resigned his tutorship in September 1726, 
on receiving an invitation from Horthampton to become 
colleague and successor to his grandfather, the Rev. Samuel 
Stoddard, and in February 1727 he was ordained to that 
office. In the following July he was married to Sarah, 
daughter of the Rev. James Pierrepoint, of Hewhaven. He 
continued at Horthampton till June 22, 1760, when, on 
account of a dispute that had arisen from an attempt on 
his part to prohibit some of the younger members of his 
congregation from perusing certain books, which in his 
opinion were obscene, he found himself compelled to resign 
his charge. On learning of his resignation some of his 
friends in Scotland advised him to settle in that country, 
and he was also invited to a church in Virginia, but he ac- 
cepted in preference to either invitation the proposals 
made to him by the “ Society in London for Propagating 
the Gospel in Hew England,” that he should become 
missionary to the Housatonuuck Indians, who were settled 
at Stockbridge, Berkshire Co., Massachusetts. The nature 
of his work now left him in possession of considerable 
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leisure, of which he made use to such advantage that, 
within the six years of his residence at Stockbridge, he 
completed four of his principal treatises, including that on 
the Freedom of the Will, which was published in 1754. 
On account of the fame which this work acquired for him he 
was in 1767 called to succeed President Burr of Princeton 
College, Hew Jersey. He was installed February 16, 
1758, but was scarcely spared to enter upon the perfor- 
mance of his duties. On account of the prevalence of 
small-pox in the neighbourhood, he submitted to mocula- 
tion and the disease taking an unfavourable turn, he died on 
the 28th March. Edwards says of himself that he possessed 
“ a constitution in many respects peculiarly unhappy, 
attended with flaccid solids, vapid, sizy, and scarce fluids, 
and a low tide of spirits, often occasioning a kind of 
childish weakness and contemptibleness of speech, presence, 
and demeanour.” notwithstanding this unhappy constitu- 
tion, he was throughout life a laborious student, often 
prosecuting, pen in hand, his arduous metaphysical 
researches for thirteen hours daily. As an orator he some- 
times held not only the feelings but the intellects of his 
hearers completely under his sway The extraordinary 
influence which he thus exercised was not due to any 
personal advantages, for even when his oratory was most 
effective the “ contemptibleness of his speech and 
demeanour ” still remained, although it was no longer felt 
by his hearers, nor to any special excellences of style, for 
though his language conveyed his meaning without 
ambiguity, it did so not only without any of that peculiar 
felicity of arrangement which is usually one of the chief 
elements of successful oratory, but in a bald, even in a 
lumbering and awkward, manner. His eloquence was simply 
intense moral earnestness, expressed in the form of what, in 
more senses than one, might be called “ merciless logic.” 

His writmgs present a very remarkable conjunction of 
apparently contradictory qualities, a conjunction attribut- 
able partly to a peculiar combination of natural mental 
characteristics, and partly to a habit of solitariness which 
rendered him almost completely ignorant of the dominant 
tendencies of contemporary thought, and placed him almost 
beyond the reach of any external influences fitted to aid him 
in freeing himself from the shackles of past systems. The 
outstanding features of his character were undoubtedly his 
sense of reverence and his passion for ratiocination. In 
one respect these two opposite characteristics combined to 
produce a harmonious result, namely, to impress him with 
an almost overwhelming conviction of the claims of duty. 
His awe of the Supreme Power was in one aspect of such 
a nature as to seem consistent only with the grossest 
superstition, but from the very fact that it was the awe of 
an intellect, within the sphere of logic, so keen and 
penetrating, it was necessarily a moral awe, an awe which 
intensified that sense of duty whose requirements his 
logical faculty revealed with a distinctness which admitted 
of no fallacy or evasion. It was his overwhelming convic- 
tion of duty which gave to his system, theological, moral, 
and metaphysical, what unity it possesses. That unity is, 
however, nothing more than seeming; the positive and 
negative elements are held apart in different spheres ; if 
they were brought into contact the necessary result would 
be an utterly destructive explosion. The basis of his 
whole system is the “ sovereignty of God ; ” and of his 
conviction of God’s “ sovereignty ” he tells us that of how 
or by what means he arrived at it he could give no account. 
This mysterious and unaccountable conviction he, however, 
endeavours to justify by a pibtracted logical process, with- 
out being at all conscious of any incongruity between means 
and end. This unconsciousness is due to the fact that the 
strength of his’ original conviction prevented him from dis- 
cerniug the real difficulties he had to surmount. We have 
VII. — 87 
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thus presented to us the spectacle of a mystic endeavouring 
to expound his belief by a mere process of reasoning, 
almost mathematical in its cold and definite precision and 
in its rigour It is unite possible that his strong pre- 
possessions would in any case have prevented him from 
estimating at their proper importance the new problems 
that were beginning to appear on the horizon of con- 
temporary thought, but, so far from having given these 
problems the attention necessary in order to understand 
them, he was scarcely aware of their existence The 
impulse he received from Xiocke’s jEssoa/ on ihe Swncin 
Understanding did not lead him to seek full acquaintance 
with the whole circle of the philosophical speculation of his 
time, — ^partly no doubt because his circumstances prevented 
him from doing so, but partly also because he had a strong 
bias towards the pursuit of solitary trains of thought. In 
his essay on the Freedom of ihe Will he confesses having 
never read Hobbes ; and although he mentions m a 
letter having read one of Hume’s works, this would 
appear to have been subsequent to the publication of the 
essay on the Freedom of the Will, and its perusal does not 
seem to have impressed Mm with any idea of its author’s 
exceptional metaphysical ability, for he merely says of it 
and of some other books, “ I am glad of an opportunity to 
read such corrupt hooks, especially when written by men 
of considerable genius, that I may bave an idea of the 
notions which prevail in our country.” He was scarcely 
conscious of the presence of the new influence which was 
then stirring the stagnant waters of speculation; but 
it certainly influenced him unconsciously, and compelled him 
to check his vague unrest by more stedfastly clinging to his 
old convictions. He succeeded m doing so, but not without 
the exercise of constant watchfulness, for, apart from any 
immediate external influence, his strong and eager logical 
faculty seems often as if bent on carrying him beyond the 
bounds of traditional opinion, and requires frequently to be 
pulled up with a certain measure of abruptness. 

The tlieological system of Edwards emphasized all the sternoi 
features of Calnnism and levealed them in strong relief Calvimsm 
m its original foim was founded on e.^tieme statements regarding 
“God's soveieignty ” and “man’s dejiiavity by nature,” but the 
infeiences implied in these statements are set forth by Edwaids 
in their terrible and lepulsive aspects with a thoioughnoss and 
a logical completeness not previously attempted. The argu- 
ment he employs to establish lus propositions is unanswerable 
as against the Libertaaaiis of lus tune, foi he shows conclusively 
that their plight is, if anything, rather worse than lus own; but 
when he seeks to go beyond this veiy ciicnmscribed sphere he 
involves himself in a labyrinth of scholastic quibbling, wlieie all 
that seems to present itself is only a choice of two evils, — either to 
remain for ever utterly bewildered by the contradictory paths which 
open up before him, or by selecting one of them to wander irre- 
vocably beyond the bounds of what he recognized as orthodox. 
We have an example of this when he endeavours to prove that 
though men arc born utterly depiavcd, God is not the author of 
their depravity. His theory is that Adam was originally possessed 
of two piinciples, — one winch may bo called natural, being the 
mere jinncyifes of human nature, or as it is called in Scripture the 
flesh, and another called the supernatural principle, or as m Scrip- 
ture the dMne nature, 'Wlion Adam ate of the tree of forbidden 
fruit the divine nature was vyitlidrawn from him, and thus his naturo 
became corrupt without God infusing any evil thing into it. “So,” 
says Edwards, “ does the nature of his posterity ; they come into 
the world mere flesh, and entirely under the government of natural 
and inferior principles ” Here it will bo seen, not only that Edwards 
appears to vciy little advantage as a reasoner, but that he is in 
imminent pei-il of oveithrowing the central position of his own 
system , for, first, if to represent sin as a merely negative quality in 
any degree solves the diflicnlty of God being its author, it docs so at 
the expense of den^ng to it a real existence ; and secondly, to re- 
present men as born into the world ‘ ' mere flesh ” entirely destroys the 
distinction, so essential to Edwards’s system, between “naoial and 
natural inability.” He soon, however, 09ca])es back to Ins old 
position although not by the way he set out. “If any," he says, 
’^should object to this that, if the want of original nghlcoiianess 
be thus according to an established course of nature, then why are 
not principles oflioliness, when restored by divine grace, also oom- 


mumcated to posteiity, I answei, tlie divine law and establishments 
of the Author of nature are pieciaely settled by Him as He pleaseth, 
and limited by His wisdom ’ 

The moral theory of Edwaids is but a coiollary from his theolo- 
gical system Viitue he places in love or benevolence towaids 
being m general, oi moie accurately in a “ disposition to benevolence 
towaids being in geneial,” for he does not mean to affirm that 
“ eveiy virtuous act must have universal existence foi its dmect and 
immediate object,’’ but meiely that “ no affections towaids parti- 
cular peisons or beings are of the nature of true viitue, but such as 
arise from a generally benevolent temper ” He shows that tins 
love cannot be primarily a “love of complacence," that is, a love 
having any regard to excellence in the object, for that “would he 
go ing in a ciicle, and the same as saying that viitue consists in 
love to TMctue,” and that it cannot consist m “gratitude, oi one 
being benevolent to anothei for lus benevolence to linn,” because 
“this implies the same inconsistence," consequently that “the 
filiat object of a virtuous benevolence is being simply consideied, 
and, if being simply considered, then being in general ’’ Tlieie is, 
however, “a second object of a virtuous piopensity of heart, namely, 
benevolent being, for one that loves being in general will necessaiily 
value good-wiU to being in geneial ” True vntue must, theiefoxe, 
chiefly consist in love to God, foi “he that has true vulue, con- 
sisting in benevolence to being in general, and in benevolence to 
viituous being, must necessarily have a supreme love to God both 
of benevolence and complacence ’’ This theoiy he applies to suppoi t 
the theological dogma that no one whose vutuons acts aie not the 
result of real conscious love to a peisonal God can possess any tine 
righteousness, oi he m any othci moral condition than that of 
uttei depiavity. As to the merits of the theory in itself, these aie 
not helped by the form in which it is stated Being in general, 
being without any qualities, is too abstract a thing to be the 
jiiimary cause of love The feeling winch Edwaids lefers to is not 
love, but awe oi leveience, and, moieovei, necessaiily a blind awe 
Propeily stated thcvefoie, true viitue, aocoiding to him, would con- 
sist m a blind awe of being in general, and a love of complacency 
to those who possess a blind awe of being in general — only this 
would be inconsistent with lus definition of viitue as existmg in 
God In reality, as ho makes virtue merely the second object of 
love, his theory becomes identical with that utilitarian theory with 
which the names of Hume, Bentham, and Mill are chiefly associated , 
but it 13 utihtaiianisra necessarily expressed in very awkwaid terms, 
because these aie hampeied by its derivation from ceitain theological 
principles, and its necessaiv connection with a theological belief, 
tinlike Hume and Mill, he deduces lus theoiy primal ily from certain 
scholastic propositions legaiding God’s purpose in the cieation of 
the woild He accepts the Scriptnie atatonient that God makes 
himself Ills own chief end, and he endcavoms by soliolastie leasou- 
ing to snow the “ leasouableness " of lus doing so lie is, however, 
unable to proceed a step in lus aigumont without committing him- 
self to such paiitlieistic statements as that “ God’s existence, boiiig 
infinite, must be equivalent to universal existence, ’’ and that “tliu 
eteiiial and infinite Being is in offoct being in general, and oom- 
piehcnds imiveisal OM-stence,” Hois, thereioro, obliged to coiiflsss 
that “theio is a degree of indistinctness and obscurity m the close 
consideration of .such subjects,” and to fall hack “on revelatimi ,is 
the suie.st guide in tlio.so mattcis ; ’’ although ‘'alfiimnig at the same 
lime that, in his encleavoma “to discover what the voice of reason 
IS so far as it can go,” ho has been successful in “ obviating cavils 
in.sisted on by many." 

The fame of Edwards is associated chiefly with his treatise on The 
Freedom of the ITuman Will. The will is defined by him as that 
by which the “mind chooses any tiling.’’ By “deteming the 
will” he means “ causing that the act of the will or choice should 
be thus and not otherwise." And, “with rc.speet to the inquiry, 
What detoimiucs the will ? ’’ ho answers, “ It is that niotivi* which 
as it stands m the view of the mind is the strongest.” Libcii,y, 
aecordmg to him, belongs not to the will itsolf, but to the jansnii, 
and the liberty which any one possesses is merely liberl.y to act ns he 
wills Any other kind of liberty, he affirms, implies three HiqipoHi- 
iioiis:— (1) “A self-detenmnmg power in the will," (2) “Indiflcr- 
once, — ^that previous to the act of volition the imiul is in a .slide of 
equilibrium;^’ and (3) “Ocnitmgeuco,— that events arc not ueci'SHiinly 
connected with then causes ” These suppositions, as involving in 
different forms denials of the law of causality, nro scvoi’ally shoivn 
to 1)0’ absurd. That Edwards demonstrates the posiUon of his 
opponents to he utterly untenable must without the least qualifica- 
tion bo admitted; but ho is unconsciously equally suttecs.sfitl in 
overtlirowing his own theological jiosition, Accordingly Edwards’s 
theory of the will, like his ethical theory, is now held only by 
those who, m regard to the suprema jmwor, are agnostics. Ihs 
theory differs in nore.spect from that of John Stuart Mill, except 
that his statement of the law of causality is a little confused, and 
that he gives a different aeeouut of the origin of our knowledge of 
causaliiy. He so far anlieipah'd Ilumc as In recognize that by 
cause is often meant “ any antecodent with whiish u, consequent 
event is so connected that it truly belongs to the reason why the 
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propoSiition ■which affiims that event is true, whether it has and 
positive influence in producing it or not. ” There is, of course, some 
confusion here, as the word “reason” is, in the position in which 
it stands, ambiguous, showing that Edwards never piopeilv 
grasped the distinction between causality and mere aeq^uence , and 
fuithoi diffeiing fioni Hume in recogniang that there aie causes 
which have a positive influence in pioducnig their effects, his state- 
ments are rendered additionally perplexing by his unconsciously 
making use of either signification of the word cause, accordmg to 
the exigencies of his argument Thus he makes our knowledge 
not only of the law of positive causality but of mere sequence to 
depend not on experience but on a primary intuition “ implanted 
by God in the minds of all mankind, ” which is virtually a con- 
ti adiction in terms There is also the further difficulty as to how, con- 
sistently -with his theory in legard to the will, he can hold any other 
doetiine regarding causality than that it is that mere sequence which 
oxpeiience enables us to believe m , foi it seems impossible that we 
can have a primal y intuition of causality unless from the conscious- 
ness of our own casual energy 

That pait of Edwaids’s aigument in which he most decidedly 
fails is mis endeavour to reconcile his theoiy of the will with his 
own views in regard to moral agency, and moie paiticularly in 
legaid to the natuie of lewaid and punishment John Stuart Mill 
admits that, on his own theory, the only ends that can justify 
punishment are the benefit of the oHeudei hiinselt and the pro- 
tection of others, and the only “feeling of accountability’’ he con- 
tends for is that “caused by the expeiiencc of punishment.” It has 
been disputed whether even the kind of punishment contended foi 
by Mill IS on his theory justifiable, hut he has endeavoured to 
obviate objections to it by distinguishing between what he calls 
“modified fatahsm” and what he calls the “tiue doctrine ot 
causation ” The distinction is siuulai o that cliaivn by Edwards 
between “moral” and “natuial” necessity It may be questioned 
whethei MiU’s doctrine of causality leaves loomfoi tins distinction, 
hut undoubtedly Edwards’s doctiine does not , for by tiacing our 
knowledge of causality not to expeiioiioe but to a pi nnitive intuition, 
he becomes not ineiely a “ deteimiuist,” but a “ necessilaiian.” 
Whether the doctiiiie of the will held by Edwards, Hume, and 
Mill he the correct one, or whether the true solution of the pioblem 
01 lbs tiue statement is to bo found in some form of the ti-anscen- 
dental philosophy which leceived its gicat impulse fiom Kant, it 
IS not oui province to inquiio ; hut thoie need be no hesitation in 
affiiming both that Edwards is successful in showing that the doc- 
trmo of the fieedom of the will must he stated in different terms 
and justified by different methods than those employed up to his 
time, and that, on account of liis attempting to build on principles 
so widely removed from each other as to be utterly irreconeilable, 
his own well-planned stnictiue, notwithstanding extraordinary ap- 
plications of architectural skill, inevitably collapses 

Tho collooted works ot Jonathan Edwaids, including alaigo immboi of soimons, 
■woie fliht puliUbhod at 'VVoiCGSter, Mass., 1809, In 8 vols. 8vo Among vauous 
othei editions afterwards publlsliod may be mentioned that by his relative Soi eno 
E Dwight, 18S0, in 10 vols , containing a memoli by Di Dwight This edition, 
with an inlioductory essay byJIIenry Kogers, was pubUshed at London in 1840, in 
two vols Edwaids’s piincipal treatises ai e — Religtom AffecUom (1746) , Lije of 
JJmnml (1749) , Freedom of the Will {17e4), God's Last End tn the Creation oj 
the Woild (175S) , Oi iginal Sin (nns) , tiio uncornTpiabeCi History of Redemption 
(1777’, and Eatiire of KiniM«(1788J Tlreio rs an inter cstiirg sketch of Edrvaids’s 
lire, cliai actor, and opinions in Leslie Stephen's Hours in a Library QiA aciics, 
1870). Cf F H.) 

EDWAEDS, Eichaed (1623 ?-16G6?), a musician and 
writer of interludes, was born m Somersetshire, studied at 
Corpus Chris ti College, Oxford, took his master of arts 
degree in 1647, entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and was appointed 
in 1561 a gentleman of the royal chapel and master of the 
singing boys. He probably died about the cud of 1566, as 
his epitaph was written by Turberville in the following year. 
A “tragedy” from his pen— possibly, in spite of the designa- 
tion, the comedy of Demon and Fithias — was acted before 
Queen Elizabeth at Christmas 1664; and on September 3, 
1666, the same honour was accorded to his Falamon and 
Arcite The latter play was never printed, and like most 
of the author’s productions is now lost, but the former, 
entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1667-8, appeared in 1571 
with the title of “ The excellent Comedie of two the moste 
faithfullest freendes, Damon and Pithias,” was reprinted in 
1682, and may he found in Dodsley’s Old Flays, vol. i., 
and Ancient British Drama, vol. i. It is written in rhymed 
lines of rude construction, varying in length and neglecting 
the caesura, and, according to A. W. Ward, it is “one of 
the clumsiest of our early plays, both iu action and in 
language.” Its principal subject is tragic, but it is 
interlarded with scenes of vulgar and witless f£w?ce. A 
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number of the author’s shorter pieces are preserved in the 
Faradise of Dainty Devices, published in 1576, and 
reprinted in the British Bibliogi apher, vol. iii. , the best 
known are the lines on May, the Amantium iree, and the 
Commendation of Music, which has the honour oi furnish- 
ing a stanza to Borneo and Juliet The Historie of 
Damocles and Dionise is assigned to him iii the 1578 
edition of the Faradise In his own day Edwards was 
held in the highest estimati on ^ “ He united” says Warton, 
“all those arts and accomplishments which minister to 
popular pleasantry , he was the first fiddler, the most 
fashionable sonneteer, the readiest rhymer, and the most 
facetious mimic of the court ” 

See, besides the numeioiis authoiities given by Allibone m Diet 
of Brit and Ames. Authois, the Shalesjpeare Soc Papers, vol. ii. 
ait "vi , Waid, Enqlish Dram. Literature, vol, i. 

EDWIN, or Eadwine, king of Northumbria, was the 
son of .dElla, kmg of Deira, and was boin about 586. At 
the death of Hilla, m 588, Ethelfrid, king of Beniicia, 
iElla’s hrother-in law, usurped the throne of Deira, and 
united the two kingdoms Deira and Bermcia, under the 
name of Northumbria Edwin ultimately found shelter 
with Ksedwald of East Anglia, who, in 617, defeated and 
slew Ethelfrid near the river Idle, and enabled Edwin to 
mount the Northumbrian throne. In 625 Edwin married 
Ethelhurgha, daughter of Edbert, king of Kent She had 
been converted to Christianity, and, at her desire, Pauliuus, 
a Christian missionary, was allowed to enter Noi'thumbiia. 
Not long after Paulinus’s arrival, Eunier, an envoy of the 
king of Wessex, made an attempt to assassinate Edwin, who 
was only saved by Lilla, one of his thanes, throwing him- 
self between him and the assassin’s weapon The thane 
was killed, and the sword passing through his body inflicted 
also a danger ous wound on the king. The queen about the 
same time was seized by the pangs of chilclbiith, and was 
so alarmed on account of what had happened that she 
and her infant were for a time in iiinnineut danger. 
Paulinus offered up prayers for their recoveiy, and Edwin 
was so much impressed by the seeming answer to the 
petition, that, though he did not at once adopt the Christian 
faith, he permitted the infant and twelve of his household 
to be baptized. He also declared to Paulinus that if he 
should succeed in overthrowing the West Saxons, n gainst 
whom he had determined to make war, he would himself 
become a Christian, and receive the rite of baptism. After 
his victorious return he renounced his heathen gods, but 
it required all Paulinus’s powers of persuasion to get him 
finally to adopt Christianity, and to give rt his sanction as 
the religion of Northumbria. Ultimately, however, he 
convened a council of his nobles to ask their advice, and 
when they unanimously declared for the new religion, 
Coifi, the high priest, at once offered to destroy all the 
heathen places of worship throughout the land Tins was 
done, and m 628 the Northiimhnans flocked in crowds to 
he baptized by Paulinus. While the introduction of 
Christianity into Northumbria is the circumstance most 
worthy of mention in Edwin’s reign, it was also remaikable 
in otW respects. So strict was his admiiustratioii of 
justice, that it was said that “ a woman with her babe 
might walk scatheless from sea to sea in Edwin’s day.” 
Ho was also the first real Bretwalda, although /Ella, his 
father, first laid claim to the title. He compelled the sub- 
mission of the West Saxous, conquered Anglesea and 
Man by his fleet, and received tribute from all the king- 
doms south of the Humber, with the exception of Kent. 
To guard his northern dominion he erected the fortress of 
Edinburgh or Edwin’s burgh. In 633 Peiida, king of 
Mercia, taking advantage of a reaction that was setting in 
in favour of the old paganism, determined to jesist Edwin’s 
authority, and combining with Cadwallader king of the 
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Western Britons, defeated and slew him at the battle of 
Heathfield 

See Palgraye'a Ststory of the Anglo-Saxons, and Green’s Short 
JEisiory of the JSiiglish People 

EDWY, Eadwig, or Edwht, surnamed the Fair, an 
Anglo-Saxon king, was the son of Edmund I., and suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Edred, on the throne in 955, being then 
from 16 to 18 years of age. His immediate rule was 
limited to Wessex, his younger brother Edgar reigning over 
Mercia with the title of sub-king. On account of the re- 
lation in which Edwy stood to Dunstan, abbot of Glaston- 
bury, it IS impossible, from the narratives that have been 
transmitted to us, to arrive at any certainty as to the inter- 
pretation to be given to his character, and to the main facts 
of his reign. It is said that on the day of his coronation 
he retired early from the banquet to the apartment of 
Elgiva, whom he undoubtedly recognized as his wife, but 
who, according to the monks, was related to him within 
the prohibited degrees , and that Dnnstan, abbot of Glaston- 
bury, enraged at tbe affront thus put upon the church, 
followed him, and nob without violence dragged him back 
to the banqueting hall, Either for this particular mani- 
festation of authority, or because the king was opposed to 
hia policy of substituting monks for secular canons and was 
unable to restrain his domineering spirit, Dunstan was de- 
prived of his offices and banished from the kingdom. The 
Mercians, however, revolted, and, proclaiming Edgar sole 
king, recalled Dunstan to their dominions. It is said also 
that Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, instigated a plot for 
separating Elgiva from Edwin, that she was sent to Ireland 
where her face was disfigured with hot searing irons, and 
that on her escape to England she was again seized and put 
to death by torture at Gloucester ; hut the monks affirm 
that the lady who was subjected to this treatment was not 
Elgiva, but her mother Ethelgiva, who was also the mistress 
)f the king. Edwy died m 958. 

EECKHOUT, Geebrand Yan den (1621-1674), a 
painter, bom at Amsterdam on the 19fch of August 1621, 
entered early into the studio of Rembrandt Though 
a companion pupil to F. Bol and Govaert Flmcb, he was 
inferior to both in skill and m the extent of his practice; 
yet at an early period he assumed Rembrandt's manner 
with such success that his pictures were confounded 
with those of his master; and, even in our day, the 
Resurrection of the Daughter of Jairus, in the Berlin 
Museum, and the Presentation in the Temple, in the Gallery 
of Dresden, have been held to represent worthily the style 
of Rembrandt. As evidence of the fidelity of Eeckhout’s 
imitation we may cite his Presentation in the Temple, at 
Berlin, which is executed after Rembrandt’s print of 1630, 
and his Tobit with the Angel, at Brunswick, which is com- 
posed on the same background as Rembrandt’s “Philosopher 
in Thought.” Eeckhout not merely copies the subjects; 
he also takes the shapes, the figures, the J ewish dress, and 
the pictorial effects of his master. It is difficult to form 
an exact judgment of Eeckhout’s qualities at the outset of 
his career, His earliest pieces are probably those in which 
he more faithfully reproduced Rembrandt’s peculiarities. 
Exclusively his is a tinge of green in shadows marring 
the harmony of the work, a certain gaudmess of jarnng 
tints, uniform surface, and a touch more quick than 
subtle. Besides the pictures already mentioned we should 
class amongst early productions on this account, tho 
Woman taken in Adultery, in the Museum of Amsterdam; 
Anna presenting her Son to the High Priest, at the 
Louvre; the Epiphany, at Turin; and the Circumcision, 
at Oassel, Eeckhout matriculated early in the Guild 
of Amsterdam, A likeness of a lady at a dressing 
table with a string of beads, in possession of Mr Von 
Stammer, at Vienna, bears the date of 1643, and proves 
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that the master at this time possessed more imitative skill 
than genuine mastery over nature As he grew older he 
succeeded best in portraits, a very fair example of which is 
the historian Dappers (1669), in the Stadel collection. 
Eeckhout occasionally varied his style so as to recall in 
later years the “small masters” of the Dutch school. 
Waagen justly draws attention to his following of Terburg 
in Gambling Soldiers, at Stafford House, and a Soldiers’ 
Merrymaking, in the collection of the Marquis of Bute, 
A Sportsman with Hounds, probably executed in 1670, 
now in the Yander Hoo gallery, and a Group of Children 
with Goats (1671), in the Hermitage at St Petersburg, 
hardly exhibit a trace of the artist’s first education 
Amongst the best of Eeckhout’s works Christ in the 
Temple (1662), at Munich, and the Haman and Mordecai 
of 1665, at Luton House, occupy a good place. Eeckhout 
died at Amsterdam on the 22nd of October, 1674. 

EECLOO, the head town of a district in the province 
of East Flanders, Belgium, is situated near the Lieve, 11 
miles N. W. of Ghent. It is a neat, clean, and well-built 
town, and possesses a variety of industries, among which 
are wooUen and linen mills, manufactories of tobacco, 
chocolate, soap, and starch, breweries, and distilleries. It 
has also a considerable timber, grain, and cattle trade 
Population m 1874, 10,200. 

EEL, a name applied more or less generally to all the 
species of Murmnclce, a family of soft-finned apodal fishes, 
but more specially applicable to the species belonging to 
the snb-family Anguxllxna. The body throughout the 
family of eels ia greatly elongated and of snake-like form 
The ventral fins are awanting in all the species, while in 
certain forms, as the Mursena, the pectoral fius are also 
absent. The skin is thick and soft, and is covered over 
with a glutinous secretion which gives the eel its proverbial 
slipperinesa. It is also sufficiently tough to enable it to be 
stripped entire from the body, and in some countries the 
skin is thus used as a hag or purse Scales, disposed in 
groups, are present in the eels belonging to the genus 
Angiulla, but they are so buried beneath the outer layer or 
scarf skin as not to be apparent, while in such forms as 
the conger they are altogether awanting. The bronchial 
openings aie small, and lead into a sac, from which another 
sac IS given off. The gills are thus exposed but slightly 
to the drying influence of the atmosphere, and it is owing 
to tins, and to the slimy condition of the skin, that •els 
can exist for a con.sid6rablB time out of water. According 
to Dr Gunther, the MxiToonidoR comprise 26 genera and 230 
species, inhabiting the seas and fresh waters of temperate 
and tropical regions. Of these only the true eels, Anguilla, 
inhabit fresh water, although most of the latter are likewise 
marine. 

Although abounding in almost every river, lake, and 
estuary in Europe, little was known until recently of the 
life-history of the fresh- water eels. With regard to their 
origin Aristotle believed that they sprang from the mud, 
Pliny that they took their rise from portions of the skin 
scraped off the parent body, while horse hairs and May-dew 
have both been regarded as fertile sources of cels. Until 
quite recently, they were regarded by naturalists as 
viviparous, a mistake which probably arose from the fre- 
quent presence of parasitic worms, supposed to bo tbe 
young, in their bodies, and the ahseuco of anything exactly 
resembling milt and roe as usually found. Like all other 
Teleostean fishes they are oviparous, the milt and roe occur- 
ring in the same position, but differing considerably in 
appearance from those elements in other fishes. The 
spawn of the eel is generally deposited in sand and mud at 
the mouths of rivers, and m harbours where the water is 
brackish. To reach these spawning grounds, eels migrate in 
autumn down tho river channels, and at those times they 
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are taken m large numbers by various devices, such as the 
“ eel-buck” of the Thames, a wooden frame work supporting 
wicker baskets, the mouths of which are opposed to the 
stream, and which are so constructed that the fish when 
once inside is unable to extricate itself. When there are 
obstacles in the way of their getting to the sea, eels are known 
to deposit their spawn m the beds of fresh- water streams, 
but it IS still doubtful whether this may not also occur in 
cases where the sea is quite accessible. Eels are peculiarly 
averse to cold, and the fact that the temperature of the 
brackish waters of estuaries is always higher than that of 
unmixed salt or fresh water is an additional reason for 
their seaward migration on the approach of winter. In 
performing this journey the darkest nights are chosen, the 
moonhght being sufficient to stay their progress. During 
the cold of winter they lose their appetite and become 
torpid, large numbers of them congregating together for the 
sake of the additional warmth thus obtained, and burying 
themselves to a depth of 12 to 16 inches in places where 
the receding tide leaves them dry. In such places they 
are taken in large numbers by means of eel-spears. In 
Somersetshire, according to YarreU, “ the people know how 
to find the holes in the banks of the rivers in which eels 
are laid up, by the hoar frost not lying over them as it 
does elsewhere, and dig them out in heaps.” In spring, the 
migration of the young eels up the rivers takes place, the 
parents, according to some observers, performing a similar 
journey. This migration takes place from February to May, 
according to the temperature, and some idea of the vast 
numbers of young eels which annually pass up our rivers 
may be formed from the fact that 1800 of them, each 
about 3 inches long, have been observed to pass a given 
point on the Thames in a single minute. This monster 
procession of elvers, as these young eels are called, is known 
on the Thames as eel-fare, and usually lakes place about 
the beginning of May ; and at these times, unfortunately, 
they are often caught in countless numbers in sieves, 
especially on the Severn, cartloads of them being sometimes 
seen for sale in tbe Exeter market. This upward migration, 
unlike that of autumn, is performed entirely by day, and 
it is carried through in spite of obstacles apparently 
insuperable to a fish. Eels have been known to climb up 
steep ascents, 20 feet above the water, showing great skill 
and ingenuity in availing themselves of whatever natural 
aids the locality might afford. Couch tells of a remark- 
able case in the neighbourhood of Bristol, where the elvers 
passed from one stream to another by means of a tree 
which stood between, and the branches of which dipped 
into the water of the lower. Ascending by these, the eels 
dropped from the branches on the opposite side into the 
upper stream. In some parts of Ireland the fishermen place 
haybands on the rocky parts of the river-courses, iu order 
to facilitate the upward progress of the eels. The most 
effectual obstacle, however, to their advance in either direc- 
tion is found in a muddy or polluted state of the water ; 
and old eels, to get rid of such nauseous conditions, have 
been known to leave the water and travel for considerable 
distances in search of purer surroundings. When confined 
also in ponds they often show their migratory instinct by 
leaving these in the night time, and attempting to make 
their way to the nearest river or to the sea. 

Like most animals that pass the winter in a torpid’eon- 
dition, eels are exceedingly voracious during the summer 
months, occasionally eating vegetables, but generally 
preferring such animal food as young fishes, worms, and 
the larvm of insects; they have also been known to devour 
much larger creatures, as water-hens, rats, and snakes. 
Although their food is thus very various, it is essential that 
it be fresh, eels at once rejecting whatever their keen sense 
of smell detects as tainted. Eels were held in great esteem 
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by the Greeks and Eomaus, and enormous prices were 
sometimes paid for them ; by the Egyptians, on the other 
hand, they were held in abhorrence. Their snake-hke 
appearance has had much to do with the prejudice enter- 
tained by many people against eels, and to this may be 
attributed the fact that in Scotland this valuable fish is 
almost wholly rejected as an article of food. Their value 
in this respect has, however, been recognized in England 
from very early times, tbe taste for eels having probably 
been acquired during the Eoman occupation. The Yeuer- 
able Bede states that England in his time was famous for 
its salmon and eel fisheries, and Ely is said to have got its 
name from the abundance of the eels in that fenny neigh- 
bourhood. Eels are very largely consumed iu London, the 
greater proportion of these, numbering about 10 millions, 
being brought alive annually from Holland in welled boats. 
The greatest eel-breeding establishment in the woild is that 
at Commachio on the Adriatic, where an immense swamp, 
bounded and fed by two of the mouths of the river Po, 140 
miles in circumference, has been utilized for this purpose. 
The industry is very ancient, having yielded in the 16th 
century an annual revenue to the Eoman Pontiffs, in 
whose territory it was, of .£12,000. The eels are cooked 
at Commachio, and forwarded to the principal towns of 
Italy, 

The best known and most widely distiihuted fiesh-water 
species is the Sharp-nosed Eel {Anguilla vulgarU). It 
occurs, according to Dr Gunther, in Europe to 64" 30' N. 
lat., in the Mediterranean region, and in North America, 
but neither in the Danube, nor in the Black and Caspian 
Seas. Like all other eels it is of comparatively slow 
growth, but often attains a large size, measuring sometimes 
5 feet in length, and weighing in such cases from 20 to 30 
Ib. Few eels, however, weigh more than 6 lb. They aie 
believed to be long-lived, one authentic instance being 
known of an eel which was at least 31 years old. The 
colour of the species is generally dark olive-green on the 
upper surface, becoming lighter on the sides, and white 
beneath; hut the colour depends somewhat on the nature 
of the stream it inhabits, those obtained in pure water 
being known as silver eels from the lightness ot their 
colour, while those found in muddy rivers are darker. 

The Conger (Conger vulgaris) is the only British species 
of sea-eel. It differs from the true eels in having the 
upper jaw projecting beyond the lower, and in the entire 
absence of scales. It is abundant in all parts of the 
British coasts, especially on rocky ground, and attains a 
length of 10 feet, weighing in large examples over 100 lb. 
The conger is exceedingly voracious, feeding on other 
fishes, and not sparing even its own kind. Its jaws are 
strong and well-armed, and the capture of a large specimen 
is not unattended with danger to the fisherman. Its tail 
is exceedingly sensitive and prehensile, the conger being 
able with this organ to grasp the gunwale of the boat, and 
by a sudden contraction of the muscles to throw itself 
overboard, a smart blow on the tail, however, is sufficient 
to prevent the possibility of this occurrence. The conger 
is peculiarly sensitive to cold, and| during severe frosts it is 
often taken floating helplessly on the surface of the sea. 
Mr F. Buckland states that in 1855 thousands of congers 
were found floating upon the water ; they could progress 
readily in any direction on the surface, but could nob 
descend, and consequently fell an easy prey to the boat- 
men. In this way, no less than 80 tons were captured. 
“ The action of the frost,” he says, “ caused the air iu their 
swimming bladders to expand so much that the ordinary 
muscles could not expel it at wiU.” The chief conger 
fisheries are on the south and west coasts of England, b^ut 
these are not naarly so productive now as they formerly 
were. The flesh is not held in much esteem. 
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The Electric Eel {Gpmnotus electricus) belongs to a 
different family of apodal fishes (Gifvniofidce). la it both 
caudal and dorsal fins are entirely awauting, and the anal 
fin IS very long, forming a fringe fiom the throat to the 
extremity of the tail. It attains a length of 5 or 6 feet, 
and frequents the marshes of Brazil and the Guianas, 
where it is regarded with terror, owing to the foimidable 
electrical apparatus with which it is provided, and which 
extends along each side of the lower portion of the tail. 
When this natural battery is discharged m a favourable 
position, it IS sufficiently powerful to kill the largest animal ; 
and, according to Humboldt, it has been found necessary 
to change the line of certain roads, owing to the number of 
horses that were annually killed in passing through the 
pools frequented by the gymnoti. These eels are eaten 
by the Indians, who, before attempting to capture them, seek 
to exhaust their electrical power by driving horses into the 
ponds. By repeated discharges upon these, they gradually 
expend this maivellous force ; after which, being defence- 
less, they become timid, and approach the edge foi shelter, 
when they fall an easy prey to the harpoon of the Indian 
It IS only after long rest and abundance of food, that this fish 
is able to resume the use of its subtle weapon. (j. ai.) 

EFFIGIES, Monumental - —In the course of the 
twelfth century the idea appears, for the first time, to 
have been earned into effect that the figure of a deceased 
personage should be represented by effigy upon his monu- 
mental memorial. These earliest attempts at commemora- 
tive portraiture w'ere executed in low relief upon coffin-lids 
of stone or purheck marble, some portions of the designs 
for the most part being executed by means of incised lines, 
cut upon the raised figure. GradnalLy, with the increased 
size and the greater architectural dignity of monumental 
structures, effigies attained to a high rank as works of 
art, so that before the close of the 13th century, very noble 
examples of figures of this order are found to have been 
executed in full relief ; and, about the same period, similar 
figures also began to be engraved, either upon monumental 
slabs of stone or marble, or upon plates of metal, which 
were affixed to the surfaces of slabs that were laid in the 
pavements of chuiches. Engraven plates of this class, 
known as ‘"Brasses," continued m favour until the ora of 
the Reformation, and in our own times their use lias been 
revived It seems probable that the introduction and the 
prevalence of flat engraven memorials, in place of com- 
memorative effigies in relief, were due, in the first instance, 
to the inconvenience and obstruction resulting from 
increasing numbers of raised stones on the pavement of 
churches ; while the comparatively small cost of engraven 
plates, their high artistic capabilities, and their durability 
combined to .secure for them the popularity they unques- 
tionably enjoyed. It will be kept in remembrance that, it 
considerably less numerous than contemporaryincised slabs 
and engraven brasses, effigies sculptured in relief, and with 
some exceptions in full relief, continued for centuries to 
constitute the most important features in more than a few 
medieval monuments. In the 13th century, it must be 
added, their origin being apparently derived from the en- 
deavour to combine a monumental effigy with a monumental 
cross upon the same sepulchral stone, parts only of the human 
figure sometimes were represented, whether in sculpture or 
by incised linos, as the head or bust, and occasionally also 
the feet ; in some of the early examples of this curious 
class the cross symbol is not introduced, and after a while 
half-length figures became common. 

Except in veryrare instances, that most important element 
which may be distinguished as genuine face-portraiture is 
not to be looked for, in even the finest sculptured offigie.s, 
earlier than about the middle of the 15 th century. In 
works of the highest order of art, indeed, the memorials 


of personages of the most exalted rank, from an early period 
m their existence effigies may be considered occasionally 
to have been portraits properly so called ; and yet even 
in such works as these an approximately correct general 
resemblance but too frequently appears to have been all 
that was contemplated or desired. At the same time, from 
the first, in these monumental effigies we possess con- 
temporary examples of vestments, costume,^ armour, 
weapons, royal and knightly insignia, and other personal 
appointments and accessoiies, in all of which accurate 
fidelity has been eeitamly observed with scrupulous care 
and minute exactness. Thus, since the monumentid 
effigies of England aie second to none in artistic merit, 
while they have been preserved in far greater numbers, and 
generally in better condition than in other countries, we 
may claim to possess in unbroken continuity an unrivalled 
senes of oiiginal personal representations ot the successive 
generations of our predecessors, very many of them being, 
m the most significant acceptation of that term, veritable 
i contemporaneous portraits 

Till recently esteemed to be simply objects of 
antiquarian curiosity, and at no distant period either 
altogether disregarded or too often subjected to injurious 
indignity, the monumental effigies of England still await 
the formation of a just estimate of their true character 
and their consequent worth in their capacity as authorities 
for face-portraiture. In the original contract for the con- 
struction of the monument at "Warwick to Richard 
Beauchamp, the fifth earl, who died in the year 1439, it is 
provided that an effigy of the deceased noble should be 
executed in gilt bronze, with all possible care, by the most 
skilful and experienced artists of the time and the details 
of the armour and the ornaments of the figure are specified 
with minute particularity and precision. It is remarkable, 
however, that the effigy itself is described only in the 
general and decidedly indefinite terms— “ an image of a man 
armed " There is no provision that the effigy should even 
be "" an image ” of the earl ; and much less is there a 
single word said as to its being such a “countorfoifc 
presentment” of the features and person of the living 
naan, as the contemporaries of Shakespeare had learned to 
expect in what they would accept as true portraiture. The 
effigy, almost as perfect as when it left the sculptor’s hands, 
still boars witness, as well to the conscientious caro with 
which the conditions of the contract wore fulfilled, a? to 
the eminent ability of the artists employed. So complete 
is the representation of the armour, that this effigy might 
be considered actually to have been equipped in the earl’s 
own favourite suit of the finest Milan steel. The cast of 
the figure also evidently was studied from what the earl 
had been when in life, and the countenance is sufficiently 
marked and endowed with the unmistakable attiibutcs of 
‘ personal character. Possibly such a resemblauco may have 
been the highest aim in the image-making of tlio period, 
somewhat before the middle of the 16th century. Three- 
quarters of a century later, a decided stop further in 
advance towards the requirement of fidelity in true 
portraiture is shewn to have boon taken, when, in his will 
{1510 A.D ), Henry VIT. spoke of the effigies of himself and 
of his late queen, Elizabeth of York, to bo executed for 
their monument, as “ an image of our figure and another 
of hers." The existing effigies in the Beauchamp chapel 
and in Henry YII.’s chapel, with the passages just quoted 

^ It is woll-known that the costume of clllgies, almost as a rule, 
roprescntecl what was actually worn hy the remains of the person conv- 
roemoratod, when prepared for interment and when lying iu state ; 
and, in like manner, the aspect of the lifeless coimtonanco, even if 
not designedly reproduced hy wediroval “image" raakei-s, may long 
have exeruKsed a powerful inflitonct' upon their ideas of consistent 
inonuinental portraiture. 
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from the will of the Tudor Mug aud from the coutracb 
made by the executors of the Lancastriau earl, with 
remarkable significance illustrate the gradual development 
of the idea of true personal portraiture m monumental 
efiSgies, during the course of the 15th and at the com- 
mencement of the 16 th century in England, A glance 
upwards naturally first rests on the loyal effigies still 
preserved in this country, which commence in Worcester 
Cathedral with King John, This earliest example of a 
series of effigies of which the historical value has never 
yet been duly appreciated is rude as a work of art, and 
yet there is on it the impress of such individuality as 
demonstrates that the sculptor did his best to represent the 
kmg Singularly fine as achievements of the art of the 
sculptor are the effigies of Henry III., Queen Alianore of 
Castile, and her ill-fated sou Edward II , the two former in 
Westminster Abbey, the last in Gloucester Cathedral , and 
of their fidehty also as portraits no doubt can be entertamed. 
In like manner, the effigies of Edward III, aud his queen 
Philippa, and those of their grandson Richard II, and his 
first consort, Anne of Bohemia (all at Westminster), and of 
their other grandson, the Lancastrian Hemy, Avhose 
greater might made his better right to Richard’s throne, 
with his second consort, Joan of Havarra, at Canterbury — 
these all speak for themselves that they are true portraits 
Next follow the effigies of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of 
York, — to be succeeded, and the royal senes to be completed, 
by the effigies of Queen Elizabeth and the hapless Mary 
Stuart, all of them in Westminster Abbey. Very instruc- 
tive would be a close comparison between the two last- 
named works and the painted portraits of the rival queens, 
especially in the case of Mary, whose pictures differ so 
remarkably from ono another. 

As the 15th century advanced, the rank of the personage 
lepreseuted and the character of the art that distmguisLea 
any effigy will go far to determine its portrait quahties. 
Still later, when more exact face-portraiture had become a 
recognized element, sculptors must bo supposed to have 
aimed at the production of such similitude as their art 
would enable them to give to their works , and accordingly, 
when we compare eflagies with painted portraits of the same 
personages, we find that they corroborate one another The 
prevalence of portraiture in the effigies of the 16th and 
17th centuries, when their art generally underwent a 
palpable decline, by no means raises all works of this class, 
or indeed the majority of them, to the dignity of true 
portraits ; on the contrary, in these effigies, as in those of 
earlier periods, it is the character of the art in each parti- 
cular example that will go far to determine its merit, value, 
and authority as a portrait In judging of these 
latter effigies, however, they must be estimated by the 
standard of art of their own era ; and, as a general rule, the 
effigies that are the best as works of art in their own 
class are the best also and the most faithful m their 
portraiture. The earlier effigies, evidently produced in the 
great majority of instances without any express aim at 
exact portraiture, as we now employ that expression, have 
nevertheless strong claims upon our veneration. Often 
their sculpture is very noble ; and even when they are 
rudest as works of art, there rarely fails to be a rough 
grandeur about them, as exhibited in the fine hold figure 
of Fair Rosamond’s son, Earl William of the Long Sword, 
which reposes in such dignified serenity in his own 
cathedral at Salisbury. These effigies may not bring us 
closely face ta face with the more remote generations of 
our ancestors, but they do place before us true images of 
what the men and women of those generations were. 

Observant students of monumental effigies assuredly 
will not fail to appreciate the singular felicity with which 
the mediseval sculptors adjusted their compositions to the 
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recumbent position in which their “ images ” necessarily 
had to be placed. Equally worthy of regard is the manner 
in which not a few monumental effigies, and particularly 
those of comparatively early date, are found to have 
assumed an aspect neither living nor lifeless, and yet im- 
pressively life-like. The sound judgment also, and the 
good taste of those early sculptors, were signally exempli- 
fied in their excluding, almost without an exception, the 
more extravagant fashions in the costume of their era from 
their monumental sculpture, aud introducing only the 
simpler but not less characteristic styles of dress and 
appointments. In all representations of monumental effigies, 
It must be kept in remembrance that they represent 
recumbent figures, aud that the accessories of the effigies 
themselves have been adjusted to that position. With rare 
exceptions, when they appear resting on one side, these 
effigies he on their backs, and as a general rule (except iu 
the case of episcopal figures represented in the act of 
benediction, or of princes and warriors who sometimes hold 
a sceptre or aswoid) their hands are uplifted and conjoined 
as in supplication. The crossed-legged attitude of numer- 
ous armed effigies of the era of mail-armour has been sup- 
posed to imply the personages so represented to have been 
crusaders or Knights of the Temple ; but in either case the 
supposition is unfounded, aud inconsistent with unquestion- 
able facts Much beautiful feeling is conveyed by figures 
of ministering angels being introduced as in the act of sup- 
porting and smoothing the pillows or cushions that are 
placed, in very many instances, to give support to the heads 
of the recumbent effigies The animals at the feet of these 
effigies, which frequently have an heraldic significance, 
enabled the sculptors, with equal propriety and effectiveness, 
to overcome one of the special difficulties inseparable from 
the recumbent position. In conclusion, it remains only to 
remark upon the masterly treatment of outline composition 
which so honourably distinguishes the earlier examples of 
the engraven effigies in monumental brasses (c. b.) 

EGBERT, or EoaBEEHT, king of the West Sax()n.s, was 
born about 775, and laid claim to the throne in 786, but 
Brihtric was elected, and he was compelled to take refuge 
with Ofla, king of Mercia. Although OfiTa refused to 
surrender him when requested by Brihtric, he declined to 
give him further protection, Egbert thereupon fled to 
France, and took up his residence at the court of 
Charlemagne ; and it is doubtle.ss to the training he 
received from that great general and statesman that the 
success of his reign in Wessex is m a large measure to be 
traced. When Brihtric was poisoned by his queen 
Edhrugha in 800, Egbert was recalled and ascended the 
West Saxon throne. From his reign may he dated the 
supremacy of the West Saxon kings in England. In 823 
he defeated Beornwulf, king of Mercia, at Ellandun (near 
Wilton); and m the same year he united Kent, Essex, 
and Sussex to his crown, aud compelled East Anglia to 
acknowledge him as its over-lord In 827 he compelled 
the submission of Mercia, and leading an army into 
Northumbria received its submission without trial of 
battle. In 828 he conquered Wales, and thus the isle of 
Britain, with the exception of the Piets, the Scots, and the 
Strathclyde Welsh, acknowledged a West Saxon king as its 
over-lord. During the last period of his reign his kingdom 
was subjected to repeated attacks by the Danes. In 832 
they ravaged Sheppey, and in 833 defeated Egbert at Carrum 
(thought by some to be Oharmouth, in Devon), but in 835 
he gained a great victory over a united force of Danes and 
Welsh at Hengestesdun, in Cornwall. He died in 836. 

EGEDE, HA.NS (1686-1758), the first missionary of 
Greenland, was horn in the vogtship of Senjen, in Norway, 
on the Slat January 1686. In his 22d year he became 
pastor at Waagen, iu the bishopric of Drontheim, but the 
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study of i\iQ chronicles of the northmen having awakened 
in him the desire to visit the colony of northmen in Green- 
land, and to convert them to Christianity, he resigned his 
charge in 1717; and having, after great difficulty, obtained 
the sanction and help of the Danish Go ernment m his 
enterprise, he set sad with three ships from Bergen on the 
3d May 1721, accompanied by his wife and children. He 
landed on the west coast of Greenland on the 3d July, but 
found to his dismay that the northmen were entirely 
superseded by the Esquimaux, in whom he had no particular 
interest, and whose language he would he able to master, if 
at aU, only after years of study. But, though compelled to 
endure for some years great privations, and at one time to 
see the result of his labours almost annihilated by the 
ravages of small-pox, he remained resolutely at his post 
Eo soon gained the affections of the people, and succeeded 
gradually in converting many of them to Christianity, and 
in establishing a considerable commerce with Denmark. 
Ill-health compelling him to return home in 1734, he was 
made principal of the seminary at Copenhagen, in which 
workers were trained for the Greenland mission; and from 
1740 to 1747 he was superintendent of the mission. He 
died in 1758. He is the author of a book on the natural 
history of Greenland. 

EGEDE, Paul (1708-1789), son of the preceding, ac- 
companied his father to Greenland, assisted him in his 
labours there, and acted as his successor from 1734 to 
1740. On his return to Denmark ha became professor of 
theology in the mission seminary, and afterwards was 
superintendent of the Greenland mission. He published 
a Greenland-Danish-Latin Dictonary (1760), Greenland 
Grammar (1760), and Greenland Catechism (1766). In 
1766 he completed the translation, begun by his father, of 
the New Testament into the Greenland tongue; and in 
1787 he translated Thomas h Kempis. In 1789 he pub- 
lished a journal of his life in Greenland. 

EG EE, the chief town of a circle in the kingdom of 
Bohemia, is situated on the river Eger, and lies at the foot 
of one of the spurs of the Fichtelgebirge. It possesses an 
upper gymnasium and a real-school In the townhouse, 
which at that time was the burgomaster’s house, Wallen- 
stein was murdered, 26th Februaiy 1634, His sword and 
writing table are exhibited in the town. Among the 
industries of Eger are the manufacture of cloth of various 
sorts, hats, and shoes. Population in 1869, 13,390. 

Previous to the middle of the 12th century Eger and the Egerpu 
formed an allodial possession of the counts of Vohhurg ; hut they 
were added to the imperial domains on the marriage of Adelheid 
of Yohburg with Frederick I. After being repeatedly transferred 
from the one power to the other, according to the preponderance of 
Bohemia or the empire, the town and territory were finally incor- 
porated with Bohemia in 1350, after the Bohemian king became 
the emperor Charles IV. Several imperial privileges, nowever, 
continued to be enjoyed by the town till 1849. It suffeiod severely 
during the Hussite war, during the Swedish invasion in 1631 and 
1647, and in the "War of the Austrian Succession in 1742. (See 
Oniber, Die Kayserlwg gu Eger, 1866 ; Drivok, Aeltere QesehicMe 
Deutschen- R&ichstadt Eger tind des Beichsgebietes Egerland, 1874. ) 

egg, the name given to the body formed in the female 
reproductive organs, which, when impregnated by the male 
element, gives origin to the young of animals. Although 
differing widely among themselves in form and structure, 
the eggs of all animals are found to consist of the same 
essential parts, viz., the germ cell, the yolk, and the yolk 
membrane, one chief difference between them consisting in 
the relative quantity of the yolk element present, this 
apparently depending on the degree of development which 
the young attain before leaving the egg. Thus birds, which 
leave the shell in a- highly developed state, have in their 
eggs a large quantity of yolk, besides the albumen or 
“ white," which is added to the egg before it receives the 
outer calcareous covering and which, along with the yolk, 
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serves as a storehouse of food for the young chick during the 
process of incubation. In insects, on the other hand, which 
leave the egg in the immature condition of larvae, the yolk 
is comparatively small, as it is also m mammals, whose 
eggs or ova are exceedingly minute, and which owe the high 
development they attain before birth to nourishment drawn 
directly from the parent. The majority of animals are 
oviparous , — that is, the eggs leave the body of the female 
and are hatched outside; a few are ovo~viviparous, the eggs 
being retained in the oviduct until the young are ready to 
leave ; while mammals are viviparous, the young, after 
leaving the egg, attaining considerable development before 
birth, in the womb of the female. In oviparous animals 
the egg, within certain limits, is proportional in size to 
that of the adult form to which it gives origin ; the larger 
the bird, for example, the larger, as a rule, is the egg. 
This, however, is not without exceptions; thus the egg of 
the guillemot is as large as that of the eagle, and ten times 
larger than that of the raven, although guillemot and raven 
are of nearly equal size. 

Owing to the fluid nature of the contents of eggs, they 
are generally roundish in form, although in this respect 
they also offer considerable variety ; thus the eggs of owls 
and of turtles are nearly spherical, those of ducks, crocodiles, 
and snakes oval, and those of most sea-fowl pear-shaped. 
The external covering is generally more or less smooth, as 
in the eggs of biids, but in the case of insects they exhibit 
the most varied markings, being covered with spines, 
tubercles, and pits, often symmetrically arranged. Con- 
siderable diversity also exists m the composition of the 
outer covering of the egg in oviparous animals ; in snakes 
and lizards it consists of a parchment-like membrane not 
unlike the inner coating of a hen’s egg; in birds, turtles, 
and crocodiles, there is a hard calcareous shell; in 
cartilaginous fishes, as sharks and rays, the egg in passing 
through the oviduct is imbedded in a four-sided horny case, 
from the corners of which tendrils are given off, by which 
the egg-capsule is moored to floating sea-weed These, 
after the escape of the young fsh, are often cast upon the 
shore, where they are familiarly known as “mermaids’ 
purses.” The external covering of the eggs of osseous 
fishes, as salmon and trout, is exceedingly tough and elastic, 
“rebounding,” says Mr Frank Buckland, “from the floor like 
an india-rubber ball;” and this no doubt prevents them from 
being crushed in the gravelly beds of the running streams 
in which they are deposited. The eggs of frogs and toads 
are surrounded with a tough layer of albuminous substance, 
which expands in water into a transparent jelly. The eggs 
of the frog occur in great masses, piled together like 
miniature cannon balls, while those of the toad are con- 
nected together so as to resemble strings of beads. Among 
many molluscous animals the eggs are provided with an 
additional covering or nidus, consisting of a leathery pouch 
or cup, containing a large number of eggs. These capsules 
are either attached singly, by little stalks, to the rocks as 
in the common purpura {Purpura lapillus), or are extruded 
in a compound mass as in the whelk {Jkiccinium undatum). 
Those of the latter were named by Ellis “sea wash balls,” 
from being used by the sailors instead of soap to wash their 
hands, and are common objects on the sea-shore. The 
greatest variety exists in the number of eggs produced by 
different animals, and even among forms allied to each 
other. Thus the common snail produces only from thirty to 
fifty eggs at a time, while other mollusks, as the whelk, 
deposit their spawn in tens of thousands. Among insects, 
the white ant is pre-eminently prolific, the queen being 
said to lay about sixty eggs in a minute, or upwards of 
80,000^ in a day, and as this probably continues for two 
years, it is estimated that the total number of her eggs 
amounts to fifty millions. Among mollusks the spawn or 
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sjoat, as it is called, in a single mature oyster, numbers 
1,800,000, Among vertebrate animals, fiab are the most 
prolific, the eggs or roe, as they are called, however, often 
fail to get fertiliaied by the milt of the male, and great 
quantities are also eaten by fishes and crustaceans, so that 
they do not increase so rapidly as might he supposed from 
the enormous number of their eggs. Thus in trout and 
salmon there are over a thousand eggs to every pound of 
their weight. According to Buckland {Fish Qulture) a 
roach weighing | S> was found to contain 480,480 eggs , a 
herring weighing | fe, 19,840 ; a turbot of 8 B weight, 
385,200, and a cod of 20 B, 4,872,000. Large quantities 
of the roe of the cod are used in France as food, and also as 
bait in the sardine fishery. The sturgeon is also exceed- 
ingly prolific, the eggs usually forming one-third of the 
entire weight of the creature ; and m Bussia these, in a pre- 
pared form known as caviare, are much esteemed as a table 
delicacy. The number of eggs in reptiles and birds is com- 
paratively small, the common English snake depositing 16 
to 20 of these in such situations as dung-hills, where they 
are left to be hatched by the heat generated in the decom- 
posing mass. The crocodile buries about 25 eggs on the 
muddy banks of the rivers it frequents, and the turtle 
leaves the ocean to deposit from 150 to 200 on the 
shores of such oceanic islands as Ascension. The eggs of 
the crocodile are considered a luxury by the natives along 
the banks of the Nile, while those of the turtle are regarded 
as special delicacies by people of more refined tastes. Of 
birds, the most prolific m eggs are those domesticated forms 
which have been carefully selected by man for centuries, 
with a view to the improvement of their egg-laying capacity. 
The chief of these are the duck, which lays an egg daily 
during the season extending from March to July, and the 
barn-door fowl, which produces annually about 120 eggs. 
The 1 earing of the latter for egg-producing purposes has 
now become an important industry in France and Belgium, 
and in a customs’ return just issued (July 1877) it is 
stated that eggs were imported into Britain last year to the 
extent of 763 millions, valued at £2,620,000. The number 
has increased 41 per cent, since 1872, and it is now nearly 
seven times what it was in 1 86 6. Besides these, the eggs of 
the turkey, the guinea fowl, the partridge, and other gallinace- 
ous birds are in great request as articles of food. The eggs 
of the guillemot are also occasionally offered for sale in our 
markets, while these and the eggs of other species of sea- 
fowl form an important article of food among the western 
islands and along the north-western sea-coast of Scotland. 
The largest eggs are those produced by the emu and the 
ostrich, a single ostiich egg weighing as much as three dozen 
eggs of the barn-door fowl. These are eaten m Africa both 
by the natives and by Europeans. From two to five female 
ostriches are said to deposit their eggs (10 in number) in 
one nest, and the natives by removing, daring the absence 
of the female, a few of these at a time, taking care not to 
touch them with their fingers, but using sticks to prevent 
any taint of their presence being left behind, get them to 
continue depositing eggs for a considerable time to supply 
the place of those removed. The shells are used through- 
out Africa as drinking-cups. The egg of the moa, some 
specimens of which have been found buried in New Zealand, 
is much larger than that of the ostrich, measuring in one 
specimen 10 inches in length and 7 inches broad. A still 
larger egg has been found fossil in Madagascar, the produce 
of the extinct sepiornis, and having a capacity equal to that 
of 148 eggs of the common fowl. 

Sea Hawitson, Coloured lUustrationa of the Eggs of British Birds, 
8ro, 3d ed., London, 1856 ; 0, P. Morris, A Natural History of the 
Nests and Eggs of Birds, 3 vols., London ; Leffevre, Atlas des osufs 
des oiseaux d' Europe, 8vo, Paris, 1846 ; Brewer, North America/a 
Oology, ito, "Washington, 1859 ; Badeker, IXe Ei&r ^r Europit- 
ischm Vdgel, Leipaio, 1863. (J. GI.) 
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EGrQ, ArroTTSTUs Leopold (1816-1863), a painter, was 
born on 2d May 1816, in Piccadilly, London, where his 
father carried on business as a gun-maker. He had some 
schooling at Bexley, and was not at first intended for the 
artistic profession ; but, developing a faculty in this line, 
he entered in 1834 the drawing class of Mr Sass, and in 
1835 the school of the Boyal Academy. His first exhibited 
picture appeared in 1837 at the Suffolk Street Gallery. In 
1838 he began exhibiting in the Academy, his subject 
being a Spanish Girl; altogether he sent twenty-seven 
works to this institution. In 1848 he became an associate, 
and in 1860 a full member, of the Academy, In 1857 he 
took a leading part in selecting and arranging the modern 
paintings in the Art-Treasures Exhibition in Manchester. 
His constitution being naturally frail, he went in 1863, 
with Dickens and Wilkie Collins, to Italy for a short tnp, 
and in 1863 he visited Algeria. Here he benefited so far 
as his chronic lung-disease was concerned ; but, riding out 
one day exposed to a cold wind, he caught an attack of 
asthma, which cut him off on 26th March 1863, at Algiers, 
near which city his remains were buried. 

Egg was a gifted and well-trained painter of ffem-e, chiefly 
in the way of historical anecdote, or of compositions from 
the poets and novelists. As years progressed, he developed 
in seriousness of subject-matter and of artistic treatment ; 
and at the time of his death he might be ranked among our 
best painters in his particular class — clever, skilled, and 
observant — although he had not any marked originality of 
point of view or of style. Among his principal pictures 
may be named: — 1843, the Introduction of Sir Piercie 
Sliafton and Halbert Glendmning (from Scott’s Monastery ) ; 
1846, Buckingham Bebuffed; 1848, Queen Elizabeth dis- 
covers she is no longer young; 1860, Peter the Great 
sees Catharine for the first time ; 1864, Charles I. rais- 
ing the Standard at Nottingham (a study); 1855, the Life 
and Death of Buckingham; 1857 and 1868, two subjects 
from Thackeray’s Esmond; 1868, Past and Present, a 
triple picture of a faithless wife ; 1859, bhe Night before 
Naaeby; 1860, his last exhibited work, the Dinner Scene 
from The Taming^ of the Shrew. The National Gallery 
contains one of his earlier pictures, Patricio entertaining 
two Ladies, from the Liable Boiteux; it was painted in 
1844. 

Egg was rather below the middle height, with dark hair 
and a handsome well-formed face; the head of Peter the 
Great (in the picture of Peter and Catharine, which may be 
regarded as his best work, along with the Life and Death 
of Buckingham) was studied, Wt of course considerably 
modified, from his own countenance. He was manly, kind- 
hearted, pleasant, and very genial and serviceable among 
brother-artists; social and companionable, but holding 
mainly aloof from fashionable circles. As an actor he had 
uncommon talent. He appeared among Dickens’s company 
of amateurs, in 1862 in Lord Lytton’s comedy Not so Bad 
as we Seem, and afterwards in Wilkie Collins’s Frozen Beep, 
playing the humorous part of Job Want. 

EGDTHABD is best known as the biographer of 
Charlemagne. His name is variously spelled in manu- 
scripts. Einhardtts, Emhartus, Ainhardus, Heinhardus, 
are the earliest forms. In the 10 th century it was altered 
into Agenardus, and out of this form arose Eginardus and 
Eginhardus. The French and English languages have 
adopted this later form ; but it is unquestionably wrong, 
and the weight of authority is for Eiuhardus or Einhartus. 
The circumstances of his life are involved in considerable 
obscurity, owing partly to the want of information and 
partly to the doubtfulness or indefiniteness of our 
authorities. According to the statement of Walafridus 
Strabo, a contemporary, he was horn in the district which 
I is watered by the river Maine in the modern duchy of Hesse- 
VTI. 88 
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Darmstadt Teulefe has disputed the genuineness of the 
document in which the statement is contained, because 
“it exists only in one manuscript ot the 15th century, and 
it contains an evident anachronism.” The anachronism, 
however, is a mistake on the part of Teulet, for he 
understands by “ pedagogium Sancti Bonifacii ” a school 
taught by St Boniface, whereas it plainly means a school n 
the monastery of St Boniface, as Ja£f6 takes it. The date 
of his birth can only be conjectured, but it must be some- 
where about the year 770 a i> His parents were noble, 
and probably their names were Emhart and Engilfnt. He 
was educated at the monastery of Eulda. There is 
documentary evidence that he was resident in that place 
in the years 788 and 791. Owing to his intelligence 
and ability he was transferred from the monastery by its 
abbot Baugolfus to the palace, where he became intimate 
with the emperor and his family, and leceived cuinroissions 
of great trust and importance. His removal to the palace 
took place not later than 796. 

He was entrusted by the emperor with the charge of 
public buildings. He thus became one of the imperial 
ministers, and resided with the emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In reference to his artistic skill he received the Sciipture 
name of (Exod. xzxi 2^, andxxxv. 30/), according 

to a fashion then prevalent of giving ancient names to con- 
temporaries. Some suppose that he constructed the basilica 
at Aix-la-Cliapelle and the other buildings mentioned lu 
chapter xvii. of his Life of Gharleniagne, but there is no 
express statement to that effect. The emperor employed 
him in 806 as legate to Home to obtain the Pope’s signature 
to a will which he had made in regard to the division of 
his empire. Hence the inference has been drawn that he 
was the emperor’s secretaiy , but no contemporary ascribes 
this office to him. 

It was owing to Eginhard’s influence that m 813 
Charlemagne made his son Louis partner in the empire 
Louis, on becommg sole emperor, proved grateful to 
Eginhard, retained him in the office of head of public works, 
made him tutor to his son Lothaire in 817, and showed him 
every mark of respect. 

Eginhard married Imma, a noble lady, a sister of 
Bernharius, who was bishop of Worms and abbot of the 
monastery of Wizenburg. Later tradition converted Imma 
into the daughter of Charlemagne, and invented a romantic 
story m regard to the marriage of Eginhard and Imma ^ 
It is doubtful whether he had any offspring. Eginhard 
addresses a letter to a person called Vussin, whom he 
styles “ fili,” “ mi nate.” These expressions and the 
tenderness of the language almost compel the belief that 
Vussin was his son j but as Yussiu is never mentioned m 
several deeds m which his interests would have been 
concerned, and in which the names of Eginhard and Imma 
appear, some have supposed that Vussin was merely a 
spiritual son. 

On January 11, 815, Louis bestowed on Eginhard and 
his wife the domains of Michelstadt and Mulinheim in the 

^ The story of bis couxtship, although apociyphal, desozres to bo 
noticed, as it frequently appears in literatiue He is said to liavo 
made a practice of visiting the empeioi’s daughter secretly by night, 
Qn one of these occasions a Ml of snow occurred which made it im- 
possiblo for him to walk away without leaving footprints that would ■ 
have led to Ms detection The risk wa,s obviated by an expedient of 
Emma, who carried lier lover across the court-yard of tho palace on 
her back. The scene was witnessed from a window by Charlemagne, 
who related it next morning to Ins counsellors and asked their advice! 
The severest punishments were suggested for the claiidestme lover, but 
Charlemagne rewarded the devotion of the pair by consenting to their 
marriage. The story is inherently improbable, and it is further 
discredited by the facts that Eginhard himself does not mention 
Emma among the number of Charlemagne's children, and that a story 
srailaT in its details has been told of a daughter of tho emperor 
Henry HI. 


Odeuwald on the Maine. In the document conveying this 
property to bim he is simply called Einhardus, but in a 
document of June 2, 815, he is called abbot In 
becoming abbot he did not dismiss his wife. After this 
period we find him at the head of several monasteries, 
Blandigny of Ghent, Eontenelle in the diocese of Houen, 
St Bavon of Ghent, St Servais of Maestrieht, and St Cloud 
(but not the St Cloud near Pans), and he had also charge 
of the church of St John the Baptist at Pavia 

Eginhaid began to grow tired of the intrigues and 
troubles of court lile, and m 830 finally withdrew to 
Mulinheim, which he named Seligenstadt, wheie he had 
erected a church to which he had transported the relics of 
St Marcefiinus and St Peter, His wife helped him in all 
his efforts, and her death in 836 caused him bittei griel. 
The emperor Louis visited him in his retreat the same 
year, probably to console him, but Eginhard did not long 
survive his wife, for he died March 14, 840 

Eginhaid was a man of culture. He had reaped the 
benelits of the revival of education brought about by 
Charlemagne, and was on intimate terms with Alenin. He 
was well versed in Latin literature, and knew Greek. lie 
was very small in body, a feature on which Alcuiii wrote 
an epigiam His most famous w'ork is his Vita Caroli 
Magm, written in imitation of the Lives of Suetonius. It 
is the most reliable account of Charlemagne that we have, 
and a work of some artistic merit. It was written soon 
after the death of the great emperor. It was very popular 
in the Middle Ages. Pertz collated upwards of sixty MSS. 
for his edition. 

The other works of Eginhard are — (1) Annales 
Fraiicorum, extending from 741 A.n. to 829 ad. ; some 
doubt their authenticity, without good reason ; (2) 

JEpistolce, handed down only in one MS., now at Laon and 
of consideiable importance for the history of the times, (3) 
Misioria Translationis Beatorum Cliristi Martyrvm 
Marcelhid et Petri, written in 830, and giving a curious 
narrative of how the bones of the martyrs were stolen and 
conveyed to Seligenstadt, and what miracles they wrouglit. 

, To this is added a poem on the same subject. A treatise 
written by him, Be Adorancla Cruco, has not come down 
to us 

The literature on Eginhard is very extensive, almost all 
who deal with Charlemagne, early German literature, and 
early French literature treating of him. Tho fullest and 
beat accounts are given by Teulet and Jaff^ in their 
editions. 

The modern editions of Eginhard's works are by Portz in vols, 
i and ii of Ins Monwnenta Oermaniw Jlisloncn, llaiiover, 1826- 
1829, Teulet, Mnhanh omnia quee extant Opera, Pavia, 1840 j 
Migne, Patrologke Zatince, tom. 104, Pans, 1866 (the Ai/c of Ohade- 
magm is in vol 97), and Philip JaIF6 in vol iv. of hi.s IliMiufhrca 
Serum Germanicarum, Berlin, 1867 Teulet's is i.ho har 4 .d 10 .st and 
most complete edition, and Jio deseiTOS special jaaiso iu connetUion 
with the letters Pertz and JaiTo puhlnshod tiio Life of Charle- 
magne separately for the use of schools. Toulct givc.s a full account 
of all previous editions, of the MSS , ami of translations. Some of 
tho other editions contain bibliographical references. A transla- 
of tho Zife of Charlemagne has appeared iu English by "W. Glaisler, 
London, 1877. (J. D.) 

EGLAUTUSTE (E. Frisian, egeliiere; French, aiglantier), 
a name for the sweet-brier, Posa ruhiginosa, and for Ii. 
lutea, another species of Lindley’a tribe of Itosoe liuliginosoe, 
and apparently the H. ISgUmtericc of Linnaius. The 
signification of the word seems to be thom-treo or thorn- 
bush, the first two syllables probably representing the 
Anglo-Saxon egla, egle, a prick or thorn, while the termina- 
tion IS the Dutch tere, taere, a tree (see Wedgwood, Diet. 
Bng. Mymology). Eglantine is frequently alluded to in 
the writings of English poets, from Chaucer downwards. 
Milton, an Allegro, 1. 48, is thought by tho term twisted 
eglantine ” to denote the honeysuckle. 
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EGLINTON, Aechibald William Montgombrie, 
THIRTEENTH Eael oe (1812-1861), lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, was born at Palermo, September 29, 1812 He 
was tbe grandson of Hugb, tbe twelfth earl, and only son of 
Archibald, Lord Montgomerie, who at the time of his son’s 
birth held a diplomatic post in Sicily. He was only in his 
eighth year when he succeeded to the title and estates on 
the death of his grandfather, in December 1819. The 
young earl was educated at Eton College , and for some 
time hi3 chief object of interest was the turf. He had a 
large racing stud, and won success and a reputation in the 
sporting world. In 1839 his name became more widely 
known m connection with a tournament which he projected, 
and which was held at his seat in August of that year. At 
this attempted revival of mediasval pageantry, one of the 
knights was Prince Louis Napoleon, afterwards emperor of the 
French. The earl of Eglinton was a staunch adherent of 
the Conservative party, and, on the formation of the first 
Derby administration in February 1852, he was called from 
his comparative retirement to fill the office of lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. He retired with the ministry in the 
following December, having by the manliness of his 
charactei, his affability, and his princely hospitality made 
luuiself one of the most popular of lush viceroys. On the 
return of the earl of Derby to office m February 1858, the 
earl of Eglinton was again appointed lord lieutenant, and 
discharged the duties of this post till June 1859. Before 
his second retirement he was created earl of Winton in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom. He had been elected in 
1852 lord rector of Glasgow University. The earl was 
twice married; first, in 1841, to Theresa, widow of 
Captain R. H Cockerell, R.N , by whom he had four 
childien. The countess died in December 1863 ; and in 
1858 the earl married the Lady Adela Capel, only daughter 
of the earl of Essex. He lost his second wife in Decembor 
1860, and died suddenly himself at St Andrews, October 
1, 1861. He was succeeded in the earldom by his eldest 
son, Archibald William, Lord Montgomerie. 

EGMONT (Egmonp), Lamobal, Ootjnt oe, Prince of 
Gavre (1622-1668), was born m Hainaulfc in 1622. He 
was the younger of the two sons of John IV., count of 
Eginont, by his wife Francisca, princess of Gavre, and 
succeeded to the title and estates on the death of his elder 
brother Karl, about 1541. In this year he served Ms 
appienticeship as a soldier m the expedition of the emperor 
Charles V to Algiers, distinguishing himself in command 
of a body of cavalry. In 1545 he married Sabina of 
Bavaria, sister of the Elector Palatine, and the wedding 
was celebrated with great pomp at Spiers in the presence 
of the emperor. Soon afterwards Egmont was invested 
with the order of the Golden Eleece. He accompanied 
the emperor in the various campaigns and progresses of the 
following years, was with him at the unsuccessful siege of 
Metz (1663), and in 1654 was sent to England as head of 
an embassy to seek the hand of Queen Maiy for Philip (II.) 
of Spam He was present at their marriage solemnized 
shortly after at Winchester. In the summer of 1667 Count 
Egmont was appointed commander of the Spanish cavalry 
in the war with France, and it was by his vehement 
persuasion that the battle of St Quentin was fought. The 
victory was determined by the brilliant charge which he 
led against the French. The reputation which he won at 
St Quentin was raised still higher in 1558, when he 
encountered the French army under De Thermes at 
Gravelines, on its march homewards after the invasion of 
Flanders, totally defeated it, and took Marshal de Thermes 
aud many officers of high rank prisoners. The battle was 
fought against the advice of the duke of Alva, and the 
victory made Alva Egmont’s enemy. But the count now 
became the idol of his countrymen, who looked upon him 
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as the saviour of Flanders from devastation by the French. 
He was nominated by Philip stadtholder of the provinces 
of Flanders and Artois. At the conclusion of the war by 
the treaty of Cateau Cambrbsis, Egmont was one of the four 
hostages selected by the king of France as pledges for its 
execution. As stadtholder he now showed some sympathy 
With the popular discontent excited by the Spanish 
Government, and particularly by Cardinal Granvella, 
minister to the regent Margaret. As a member of the 
council of state he j'oined the prince of Orange in a vigorous 
protest addressed to Philip (1561) against the proceedings 
of the minister ; and two years later he again protested in 
conjunction with the prince of Oiange and Count Horn. 
He was invited by Philip to go to Spain to confer with him 
on the subject of the remonstrance, but he declined. 
Egmont, however, who was a strict Catholic, afterwards 
spoke in less hostile terms of the minister, and, at the same 
tune that he was courting the favour of the middle classes, 
he was becoming more a favourite at the court of the regent. 
In January 1665 he accepted a special mission to Spain 
to make known to Philip to some extent the state of affairs 
in the Netherlands and the demands of the people. At 
Madrid the king gave him an ostentatiously coi dial reception, 
and all the courtieis vied with each other m lavishing profes- 
sions of respect upon him. But earnest discussion of the real 
object of the mission was evaded by the king, aud Egmont 
had to retain to the Netherlands loaded only with fine 
words of flattery and promise. At the very same time 
instructions were sent to the regent to abate nothing of the 
severity of persecution, and the Inquisition was re- 
established. Egmont was indignant, and the people were 
in a state of frenzied excitement. In 1666 a confederation 
of the nobles [Les Oimioo) was formed, the document con- 
stituting it being known as the Compromise. Egmont then 
withdrew to his government of Flanders, and showed him- 
self, after some vacillation, an unscrupulous supporter of the 
Spaniards and fierce persecutor of heretics. In the summer 
of 1567 the duke of Alva with an army of veterans arrived 
in the Netherlands, to supersede the regent Margaret, and 
to crush with the strong hand the popular opposition. One 
of Ms first acts was the treacheious seizure of Counts 
Egmont and Horn, who were imprisoned at Ghent. A 
sham process was begun against them, and after some 
months they were removed to Brussels, where sentence was 
pronounced by Alva himself on the 4th June 1568. Egmont 
was declared guilty of high treason and condemned to 
death. It was m vain that the most earnest intercessions 
had been made in his bebalf by the emperor Chailes Y., 
the order of the Golden Fleece, the slates of Brabant, the 
electors of the empire, and the regent herself. Yain, too, 
was the pathetic pleading of Egmont’s wife, who with her 
eleven children was reduced to want, and had taken refuge 
in a convent. Egmont was beheaded at Brussels the day 
after the sentence was pronounced, June 6. He met his 
end with calm resignation; aud in the storm of terror and 
exasperation to which this tragedy gave rise Egmont’s 
failings were forgotten, and he and his fellow victim to 
Spanish tyranny were glorified in the popular imagination 
as martyrs of Flemish freedom. This memorable episode 
proved to be the prelude to the famous revolt of the 
Netherlands, the issue of which was independence, Goethe 
made it the theme of a tragedy. In 1865 a monument to 
Counts Egmont and Horn, by Fraiken, was erected at 
Brussels. 

Full details may be found m Berclit s GescMcMe des Grafen 
Egmwd (1810): Clouet’s iilogi historique du GomU Egmont 
(1826) ; Prescott’s JSistory of Philip II, (1866-69) , Motley’s Pias 
of the mtch Mepuhlic (1866) ; and Juate’s La Comte d'Egmont et le 
Comte de Homes (1862). 

EGRET. See Heron. 
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EGYPT 


UM VI. Til GYPT is a country at the north-eastern extremity of 
PJ Africa, bounded on the hf. by the Mediterranean 
Sea, on the S. by Nubia, on the E. by Palestine, Arabia, 
and the Bed Sea, and on the W. by the Great Desert. 

The name of Egypt in hieroglyphics is Kem, which 
becomes Kemi in demotic, a form preserved in the Coptic 
KHJUIE (Sahidic), KHUtl (Eashmurie), and (Mem- 

phitic), with unimportant variants. The sense is “ the black 
(land),” Egypt being so called from the blackness of its 
cultivable soiL^ 

In Hebrew Egypt is called Mizraim, a dual, some- 
times used as a singular. ^ It describes tbe country with 
reference to its two great natural divisions, Upper Egypt 
and Lower Egypt, or the Delta. In the prophets Mazor, 
occurs as the singular form, and means Lower 
Egypt, Pathros being used for Upper Egypt.^ Thus 
Mizraim may be compared to the two Sieiliea, though some- 
times we find Mizraim for the lower country where we 
should exp'ect Mazor. (Qesen Thes, s, v Mizraim.) The 
meaning of Mazor is probably the “fortified,” rather 
thfln the “border,” refenmg to the natural strength of 
the country. 

The Greek A'yuTnro? first occurs in the Homeric writings. 
In the Odyssey it is the name of the Nile (masculine) as 
well as of the country (feminine). Afterwards it is not 
used for the river. No satisfactory Egyptian'* or Semitic 
origin has been proposed for it. The probable origin is 
the Sanskrit root gup, “ to guard,” whence may have been 
formed %upta, “ guarded about,” a similar sense to Mazor.® 

The Hebrew Mazor is preserved in the Arabic Misr, 

pronounced Masr in the vulgar dialect of Egypt. 


It occurs in the Korhn as the name of Egypt (xliii. 60), 
but has been applied to the country and to its chief capitals 
since the Arab conquest, El-Fust^t, now called Masr-el- 
’Ateekah, or Old Masr, and El-Khhireh, the Cairo of the 
Europeans.® 

By the Greeks and Bomans Egypt was usually assigned 
to though some gave it to Libya, or Africa. This 
difference was owing to the adoption of the Nile as the 
division of the two continents, which would naturally have 
given half of the country to each continent. 

In ancient times Egypt was the country watered by the 
Nile north of the First Cataract, the deserts on eithei side 
being assigned to Arabia and Libya.^ The Egyptian name, 
“ the black laud,” is only apphcable to the cultivable land. 
The Misr of the Arabs is distinctly restricted to the same 
teiritory, the adjoining deseits being called the deserts of 
Egypt. Physically, ethnographically, and politically, the 
two tracts are markedly different, but it is now usual io 
treat them as a single country. 

Physical Geogeaphy, Pbodtjotions, and J nhalitants. 

The political advantages of Egypt, in situation, natural 
strength, and resources, can hardly be overrated. It lies in 
the very route of the trade between Europe and Asia, and 
that between Africa and the other two continents It is 
the gate of Africa, and the fort which commands the way 
from Europe to the East Indies. The natural ports on the 
Bed Sea and the Mediterranean, selected and improved by 
the wisdom of Alexander and the Ptolemies, whose enter- 
prises have been eclipsed by those of M. de Lesseps lu our 
own days, have always been enough for its commerce, 
which the great inland water-way of the Nile has greatly 
aided. The inhabited country, guarded by deserts and 
intersected in Lower Egypt by branches of the Nile and 
canals, in Upper Egypt closely hemmed iii by the moun- 
tains on either side, is difficult to reach and to tiaveiso , at 
the same time its extreme fertility makes it independcuL of 
supplies from other lauds, and thus easier to defend Tlio 
ancient wealth and power of Egypt should occasion us no 
wonder, nor even that the country still prospers in spite of 
centuries of Turkish misrule. 

“The extent of the cultivated land in Egypt [Mr Lane 
calculates] to be equal to rather more than one square 
degree and a half; in other words, 6600 square geograplii- 
cal miles. This is less than half the extent of the land 
which is comprised within the confines of the desert ; for 
many parts within the limits of the cultivable land arc too 
high to be inundated, and consequently are not cultivated j 
aud other parts, particularly in Lower Egypt, are occupied 
by lakes, or marshes, or drifted sand. Allowance also 
muse be made for the space which is occupied by towns 
and villages, the river, canals, &c. Lower Egypt comprises 
about the same extent of cultivated land as tho whole of 
Upper Egypt.”® Since the date when this was written, 


“In The Arabic loxioon3^.«i.v is jdaced ujuler tlw 

which in the second conjugation Ims tho sonao “ho built cities,’' “ho 

c 

commanded a city should he a capital;’’ but wo also 
“ rod mud,” tho term used meaning both red and reddish brown. 

^ Probably tho oldest southom houudary was at Silsilis, near Gobel- 
es-Silsiloh. 

® Mrs Poolo, JEnglishmman inJEgyptf 1. 86, 80. Mr Lano “made his 
calculation from a hot of all tho towns and villages in Egypt, antl'Uie ex- 
tent of cultivated land belonging to each. Tills hat is apjionded to Do 


^ Gf. Flat Be Iside ei Osinde, cap. 33 Dr Brugsch objects to the 
idea tM Kem may he connected with the bibbcal patnaiohal name 
HamDD (foimmg part of poetic names of Egypt in the Psalms:— “the 
land of Ham," cv. 23, 27, cvi. 22 ; “the tents of Ham,” Ixxviii. 51), 
on the giound that it is philologioally difficult to connect the Egyptian 
K with n {Geogr. Insehr,i, p 74, note*) This objection would he 
valid were the case one of a Semitic word transciibed in ancient 
Egyptian ; it is not so where we have a root which is common, as this 
may be, to both {of Bunsen’s Mgypt’s Blaoe, v. 757, 758). The 
meaning of the Hebrew root DIJJ is “hot, waim.” The Arabic root 

signifies “it became hot," and describes blackness as a result 

rr , 

of heat; and the word “black mud" also occurs. 

® The use of Mizraim as the proper name of an individual appears to 
he as early as the time of Eamses II Mizrima occurs as the name 
of a Hittite, the brother of the king (Bnigsoh, Geogr Imoh/r , ii 26, 
pi. xviii. 77) The Hebiew dual form is similaily transcribed in 
MShanemS., Mahanaim (ii, 61, pi, xxiv. 22), a word not actually dual, 
and the Aramaic dual also in Neharina, the Hebrew Nahai'aim (i. pi. 
IX 333). 

* Pathros may take its name from the Pathynte Nome, so called 
from its metropolis, P-hat-har (Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr.^ i. 188, 189, 
pi. xxvu. 839) As this nome oontamecl Tliebes, it might have a sigm- 
fleation like Thehais, De Eougd prefers p-to-res, “ the country of the 
south,’’ or Upper Egypt. (,S'kb Bremins Bynasim, M^n. de VInst., 
XXV. li. 231). 

^ Dr Brugsch has conjecturallyideaUiied tdyvvTos with Ha-ke-ptah, 
the sacred name of Memphis, from which the westernmost branch of 
the Nile, the G'anobic, with its two mouths, the Canohic and the Bol- 
bitine, those best known to the early Greeks, seem to have been called 
[Geogr. Insohr., i. 83) 

® The apparent relation of kiywros to a\y\mi6s, a vulture, might 
seem to suggest a mythological origin for the proper name. M. Pictet 
has, however, most ingeniously traced both to gup, to guard, though 
his supposition that the name originally was connected with the Shep- 
herd rule in Egypt must bo regarded as hazardous [Originea Indo- 
Hwrop^ennes, i. 469,seg2,), It is better to consider it a translation 
of Mazor, as N«i\ot of Shihor. ' 
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184:4, the extent of cultivated land has increased Tbs 1 nomis, *E7rTavofLts. This new division, and the transfer of 


has been chiefly due to works of irrigation m Lower 
Egypt, the increased cultivation of cotton, and the greater 
facility of transport. The increase cannot, however, be 
very large. 

bivisions . — The ancient like the modern Egyptians 
followed the natural division of the country into two tracts, 
the valley of Upper Egypt and the plain of Lower Egypt. 
The names in hieroglyphics are to-res, the “ south land” 
(compaied, with the article prefixed, p-to-res, to Pathros by 
M. de Rouge), and to-mehit, the " north land ” The two 
were divided by the southern boundaries of the highest 
uomes of Lower Egypt, the Memphite and Heliopohte, 
and thus the pohtical boundary was somewhat south of the 
position where the valley extends into the plain. The 
most southern noma of tipper Egypt was called that of 
isTuhia, and began at Silsilis. The Greek and Roman 
division excludes the Memphite Nome from Lower Egypt. 

It is not known at what date Egypt was fiist divided 
into the provinces called Nomes They are noticed in in- 
scriptions of Dynasty lY. (Brugsch, Geogr Itischr., i. 93), 
and their symbol occurs in the name of Hesp-ti, the 
two nomes,” fifth king of Dynasty I., Manetho's Usa- 
phaidos.^ The hieroglyphic name is heap. la late m- 
scnjoLious the term (p-)fcesh occurs, which is also the 
demotic form, and the origin of the Coptic (Id i. 94, 95). 
The niimboi' of nomes is somewhat different in the various 
ancient Egyptian lists, all of which, except fragments, are 
of the Qrseco-Roman ago. Probably the number varied at 
different times. Dr Brugsch coniectures the tiue number 
to be forty-two, considemig the forty-two judges of the 
dead (Ritual, ch. 125) as called from the chief towns of 
the kingdom to a great tribunal (Qeogr. Inschr., i 09), 
w hick he thinks represents the earthly court described by 
Diodorus Siculus (i. 76.) — (Geogr. Insohr., i. 124.) 

There was a double system of names for the nomes, — 
the sacred, usual in hieroglyphics, and the vulgar, taken 
from the capitals, and preserved in Greek in transcriptions 
or translations. In consequence of this double system 
the identification of tho hieroglyphic names with those of 
the Greeks and Romans la not always certain. This is the 
case in Lower Egypt, where the form of the country makes 
m hard to determine the exact goographical reiafcion in- 
teiided hy any order. On account of this difficulty, and 

because the hieroglyphic names arc of inferior importance 
in the geography of Egypt, they are not here given, (See 
Brugsch, Qeogr. Insohr,, i. 93, sejj.) 

By the Greeks and Romans Egypt was divided into the 
Delta or lower country, and tho Thebals or upper country. 

The third division, the eo-called Middle Egypt, first occurs 
in Ptolemy as the Seven Nomes, 'E-Trrd vofxoi, or Hepta- 

Saoy’a Aid-Allatif. It was made in tlio yeai of tlioT’Hglit 777 (A.n. 
18T6-S), [recording tho coiiaUB of 715, a,d 1315-6], and may be ratlier 
inuloiratod than tlie reverse. Tho estimate of M.. Moiigm (Ilistoire de 
V ii> 842-844) aliovra tUat in 1821 ilia oxiont of the eitltivated 

wna mnch less ; bit flinoo that period considerahlo tracts of -waste 
lalldha(lheonreud0r0df6rtll6’'(iS?lfl'^^s/!'Wama?^^n7^^^^2/J?^,l. 85, note). In 
the Desori^tion de I'jSgyjpte there is an excellent memoir on tho super- 
fleies of that country hy Col. Jaootin, who computes the space which 
tho Nile doe.*! or can water or fertilize, inohiding its bed, north of the 
flrst cataract, at 9682'39 square geographical miles, of -which but 
5626 '69 were in a state of oultivatton or fit for cultivation. The apace 
ftoLually luider cultivation -was found by M. E, stive to he 5469*86 
square miles, but it la stated that 2786*07 more may have been 
anciently cultivable, of -which much might he reclaimed. Description 
de vbgypte, xviii. li. 101, segq. The close agi’eoment of Kr Lane’s 
estimate -wiihOol, Jaootin’s sho-ffs that the bases of both were accurate, 
and the difierence from M. Mongia’s may be explained by the disasters 
which preceded the establishment of Mehomet A,li as pasha. 

I M. de Rougd has already noticed the possibly commemorative 
cliaractor of two other not much later royal names, Kakau and. 
Bi-n-nuter (Six Drm. Dyn„,2iZf 244), and. this may therefore perhaps 
have been of the same kind. 


the Memphite Nome from Lower Egypt to the Heptanomis, 
are the chief imiovatioiis, for the fanciful divisions of 
Lower Egypt in Ptolemy are no doubt theoretical. 

The following list of the nomes is taken from Parthey’s 
Yoeahularium Gojptico-Latimm,, compared with the same 
author’s Erdkunde des aUm Aegyptens, Berl. Akad., 1858. 
The authorities are Herodotus, Agatharchides, Strabo, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, the coins of the nomes struck under Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, the last indicated by the 
abbreviation Nu., and other sources. The letters L., H., 
and T. indicate Lower Egypt, the Heptanomis, and the 
Thebais, as the divisions to which nomes thus designated 
are known to belong 

L AlexandxiSE, AKe^aySpecov X‘^P‘*s vopSs, Itol Nu. 

L, Audropolites, ‘ApSpoiroKlrTjs, Ptol , formerly Gynsecopohtes 
H. Autmopoliics, 'Avraio-KoX'iTris, Phn Ptol. Nu. 

H. An-fciuoites, 'AvTLvol'r7)s, Piol 
L Anysius, 'Avvtnos, Her. 

H. Aphroditopohtes Kept , ’A^po5iT07ro\k77s rup Etto NouSip, 
Strab Ptol Nu 

T. A^hrochtopolites Theh , 'A<t)po^iToiro\ir 7 ]s ©ijjeafSos-, Plm, 

L. Aphthites, ’A^OfTTjs-, Hei. 

T. Apollopohtes, Plin., ’AiroXAwvojroXiTT?^, Nu, 

L ATftbicua, Plin., ^Apa^ias yop.6s, Ptol !Nu 

Arsiuoitffi dno, ’Apffivolrai iiio, Stiab. Plm. Ptol Nu. 

L Arsinoitos Mg iiif , Phu , the same as Heroopolites, Plm. 

H. Arsinoitos Hept , 'Apcnpotrrjs, Stiab. Nu , the same aa Oroco- 
dilopohtes, Plm 

L, Athribilcs, ‘AflpijSiTTjs, Hei Strab. Ptol. Nu.; Athairahite!9, Plin. 
L, Bubaatites, Bov^atTriryjs, Her. Stiab Plin. Ptol Nu. 

L Busu'ites, BovaripfTT!!, Hci* Stiab Plm ptol Nu. 

L (’abasates, Kaj8acriT»js, Plm Ptol. Nu. 

T. Ohcmimtea, XfpLjuhyjs, Her , later Panopolitss, Plm, Ptol. Nu. 

T Coptitcs, KoirriTijs, Pliu Ptol Nu 

IT, CrocoOilopolites, Plin , tlio same as Arsiiioites Hept., Shah. Nu. 
H Cynopohtes, Kywiro\iTi]s, Strab. Plin Ptol. Nu 
1 Diospolitos Magnus, AioTro\lrt)s M^yas Nu. 

T, Dxospolites, Plm., AiOTroXiTrjr, Ptol, Nu, 

I li. Gyufiocop elites, TvpaiKviroXlrris, Stiab. Plin. Nu, later Audro- 
polites? 

Hiimruouiac-M, Plin., the same as Oasites ? 

L. Heliopolites, 'HmotoxItvs, Strab. Pliu Ptol. Nu. 

Heptaoowetis {?), Birramy,—, Nu. 

H. Heiucleopchtes, Plin., 'HpaKXtoiroKirris, Agatharoh. Ptol. Nu., 
’HpajtXetir:}!, 'Hpa/tXturiKdr, Strab. 

T, Herniouthites, 'Eppcoveirris, Plin Ptol, Nu, 

H. Hexmopolites, *E/>;to7ro\fT?7r, Plin. Ptol, Nu., ‘Ep/xoviroXlrTjt, 
Agatharch. 

L, Hei-oopohtes, Plm., tho same as Arsmoites Jig. inf. 

T. Hypsclitos, '1f4<7jxiT7)jr, Ptol Nu. 

P, Latopohtes, AarovoA[rr)S) Phn. Nu, 

L, Leontopolites, AeoyroTroxirrjs, Strab Plin. Ptol. Nu. 

L. Lotopohtes, AgroiroXlrT)!, Strab. Ptol. Nu. 

L. Libyao, At^dijy Ptol. 

T. Lycopohtes, AweoyroXlr-))^, Agatharch PHn. Ptol. Nu. 

L Mareotis, Plin., Mapecirov j's/idr, Ptol. Nu. 

Manuancse, Uapyapne^s vopis^ Ptol, 

M. Memphites, Plm. Ptol, Nu. 

L. Mendesius, Mev8i)o'/os-, Her. Strab Plin Ptol. Nu. 

L. Menelaites, MeyeXairyjs, Strab Plin. Ptol. Nu, 

L. Afetolites, MervAryjs, Plin. Ptol Nu. 

L. Momempliitea, Mci3|U6)U(/)fTi7J, Strab. 

, L. Myeephontea, 1Apm4>opiTr}s, Her, 

L. Natho, Na0w, Her., the same as Neut, Ptol. Nu.i 
L, Nauemtites, Plm Nu. 

j L. Neut, Nco^t, Ptol Nu., the same as Katho, Her ’ 

Nitnotes, NiTpicSrrjy, Strab. 

I Oositce duo, ’Oamett sHo, Plin. Ptol. See Hammoniacns, Phn, 
T. Omhito, Flin., ’Ofj.fiirns, Nu. 

L. Onuphites, ’Ovou^It-jjs, Her Plin, Ptol. Nu. 

H. OxyryncMtos, 'O^vpvyx^rrjs, Agatharch. Strab. Plin. Ptol. Nu 
T. Panopolitea, HapoiroXirriy, Plin. Ptol. Nu., the same aa Chem- 

mites, Her. 

L. Papremitea, tlairpripiirijs, Her. 

T, Pathyritea, Ud&vplTris Brj/SaiSos, Papyr. Anost., the same as 
Phatuntea, Plm. 1 ^ > 

L. Pelvisiacus ? Nu, 

Pemptites, UejuvrirTfs, Stoph. Byz , the same as Phthemphu T 

I, Pen-thehiB, UeptefjBat, the same as Tlisbaruin nomus, or its 

eastern part (Peyron, Pay, Tattm, i. 61), 

1. Phogronopolites, ^o.ypupioiroxl'T’rjs, Strab. 
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L. PliarbsEifclutes, ^apPaidlrtis, Her Strab. Plm. Ptol. Hn. 

PhatuTites, Plm , tbe same as Pathyiites ? 

L. Pitliemplm, ^9en<povdt, Plin. Ptol Nu 
L. Phtheneu, Nia., Ptenethu, Plm.» ^6€v6tov, Ptol. 

L, Phylace vel Scliedia, ^v\a,K-{j, 2x«5i'a, Agathaich.. See Mene- 
iaites 

L Pi'osopites, npoertoir^T'ijy, Her. Strab. Plin. Ptol. Hu. 

L Pteuethu, Plin See Plitlieneu. ab, 

L. SaLtes, Satryjs, ^airc/cJs, Her Strab. Plm. Ptol. Hu. 

L. Scbedia, Agatbarcb See Phylaee. 

L, Sebennytse duo, Se;8ej'vi5rT)s fivw rSircav, k^tw rdiruy, 

Ptol , Sebennytes, Her Strab. Plin. Hu 
L. Setbroites, :Sedp<vcrris, Strab Plin, Ptol. Hu 
L, Tanites, Taylr-ns, Hei Strab. Plm Ptol Hu. 

■p. TentbpiteSj Tentyrites, TevBvpiTris, Agatbarcli. Pbn. Ptol. 

Teyrriplrv!', Hu 
L Thebanus, Q-nBcuos, Her. 

T. Tbebarum, &T}^uy vo/ids, Ptol , &Ti$aiK<Si, Her See Pentbebae, 

T Thimtes, ©ivlrijy, Plm. Ptol. Nu. 

L, rhinmtes, enovirtjs, Her 
L. Xoites, HoIttjj, Plm Ptol. Hu 

It is yery remarkable that tbe Arsinoite Home of the Heptanomis 
does not appeal m the hieroglyphic lists, because Sebek, the cio- 
codile-headed dmraty there worshipped was, at least m later 
times, disliked m most parts of Egypt (Brugsch, Jffist , 2 ed., 109, 
107) 

The Notitia Dignitatwn, composed under Theodosius 
II., A.D. 408-150, gives a new a division of Egypt into 
four provinces — ./Egyptus, Augastamnica, Arcadia, and 
Thebaos. Eoughly the first comprised all Lower Egypt 
except the part east of the Delta, which was assigned to 
the second, and Arcadia appears to have succeeded the 
Heptanomis (Parthey, JSrdkunde, 518, taf. vii.} 

About the time of Justinian I, this division is found to 
be further developed, according to the statements of 
Eisrocles. Egypt contained six eparchies • — 1. Egypt 
Proper, AiymrnaKiJ, the west of Lower Egypt to the 
Sebennytic branch of the Nile; 2. The First Augusta, 
A-Syoucrra a, the north-eastern part of Lower Egypt to the 
Syrian border , 3, The Second Augusta, Avyavo-Ta yS', the 
territory southward of the First Augusta; 4. Arcadia, 
^ApKaSi'a, the earlier Heptanomis , 5. The Nearer Thebais, 
(Brj/SaU ^ lyyttTTa, extending to Panes, or Panopolis, and 
including the Great Oasis ; 6. The Upper Thebais, €)r]0ah 
ri S,v<o, as far as Philm. The division into nomes had 
evidently been almost effaced. at this time (Id. 520, taf, 
ix.). 

The Oopts preserved the oldest division of the country, 
and called Lower Egypt, the Northern Eegion, 6JU.0l*T 
(Mem.), jUtg^lT, &c. (Sah.), Upper Egypt, the Southern 
Region, pHC (Mem.), JUlA.pHC (Sah.) The names of 
the nomes were also known to them, and are given by 
Champollion in L'JEgypte sons les Pharaons. 

Like the Copts, the Arabs generally know of but two 
divisions, the names of w'hich are such as the people of the 
desert would naturally give to the country watered by the 
Nile. Lower Egypt is called Er-Reef, the cultivated, or 
fertile, and Upper Egypt, Es-Sa’eed, the happy, or for- 
tunate. 

Under the Memlook sultans of the B4hree dynasty, as we 
learn from the list appended to De Sacy’a Abd-Allcaif, re- 
ferring to A.!!. 715 (a.d, 1315-6), the provinces of Egypt 
were less numerous than the ancient nomes. They are for 
Lower Egypt — the territory of Cairo and the provinces 
of Kalyoob, the Sharkeeyeh, the Dakahleeyeh, Ed-DimyAt, 
the Gharbeeyeh, Menoof, Abyar and Benee-Nasr, the 
Boheyreh, Fooweh, Nesterawiyeh, Alexandna, and El- 
Geezeh; and for Upper Egypt— the provinces of Atfeoh, 
the Feiyoom, Behnes^, Ashmooueyn, Manfaloot, Asyoot, 
^hmeem, and Koos. At the time of the French occupa- 
tion the provinces had been reduced in number to sixteen, 
and the division ’of the Middle Provinces introduced, thus 
reviving the Heptanomis, The Northern Provinces, El- 
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Akaleem el-Bahreeyeh, were the Gharbeeyeh, that of Er- 
Rasheed, the Boheyreh, that of El-Mansooreh, the Manoo- 
feeyeh, that of Ed-Dimy^t, the Sharkeeyeh, the Kalyoo- 
beeyeh, and that of El-Geezeh. The Middle Provinces, El- 
Akaleetn el-Wustaneeyeh, were that of Atfeeh, the Feiyoom, 
and those of Benee-Suweyf or Behnes^, and of El-Minyeh 
or Ashmooneyn.^ The Southern Provinces, El-Akaleem 
el-Kibleeyeh, were those of Asyoot, Girga, and Kink 
There m no doubt that these provinces sometimes correspond 
to the ancient nomes, though generally composed of the 
territories of more than one. (Cf. Jomard ui Descr. de 
I'jSgypte, 2d ed. ix. 594, 595 ) By Mehemet All a new 
division was formed into districts governed by a mudeer, 
of which Lower Egypt, including a small portion of the 
Middle Provinces, contained four, and the rest of Egypt 
three. At the present time Egypt is divided into fifteen 
provinces, each governed by a mudeer. 


I 

Lower Egyi’t — 



1. Boheyreh 

chief town, Demenliooi 


2 El-Geezeh 

. ,, El-Geereh 


8 Kalyoobeeyeh 

,, Kalyoob 


i. Sharkeeyeh 

„ Kagazeeg 


5. Menoofeeyeh. 

,, Sheybeen. 


6 Ghaibeoyeh. 

. , Tantah 


7. Dalcahlee 5 ''eh . . 

,, Mansoorah. 

II. 

Middue Egypi'— 



1. Benee-Suweyf and ) 
Feiyoom | 

,, Benee-Suweyf. 


2 El-Minyeh and 

Benee-Mazar . , . j 

■ „ El-Minyeh. 


(double pi evince) 


Ill, 

trppEu Egypt — 



1. Asyoot 

. ,, Asyoot. 


2 Gii^ 

,, Soolidg. 


8 Kiue and Enseyr . 

,, Einh 


(double province) 



4 Isnt . , . . 

,, Isnt. 


— Edmord {VJtgxjpte, 269, 270). 


It will be readily understood that much confusion pre- 
vails as to the divisions of the country, nioie especially at 
times when an arbitrary administrative division has been 
used side by side with a populai one, depending upon what 
natuie and aitificial aids, such as canals and dikes, have 
done to map out the country 

The general appearance of Egypt is remarkably uniform. 
The Delta is a level plain richly cultivated, and varied 
alone by the lofty dark-brown mounds of ancient cities, and 
the villages m groves of palm-trees, standing on mounds 
often if not always ancient. We sometimes see groves of 
palm-trees besides those around the villages, but other trees 
are, except in some parts, rare. In Upper Egypt the valley 
18 in as rich a state of cultivation, but very narrow and 
bounded by mountains of no great height, which hem it in. 
They form the edge of the desert on either side of the 
valley, which has been cut through a rocky table-land by 
the river. They rarely take the form of peaks. Sometimes 
they approach the river in bold promontories, and at othcis 
aie divided by valleys with the beds of torrents which flow 
only at very long intervals. The bright green of the fields, 
the reddish-brown or dull green of the groat river, and the 
tender tints of the bare yellow rocks, beneath tho deep blue 
sky, always form a beautiful view. In form tho landscape 
varies little and is not remarkable ; in colour its qualitio.s 
arc always splendid, and under a general uniforuiity show 
continual variety. 

GUmate . — ^The climate of Egypt, bomg remarkably equa- 
ble, is healthy to those who can boar groat heat, and who 
avoid the unwholesome tracts of tho country, such as tho 

^ M. Jomard states that the older appellations wore used for the two 
prownces of Benec-Suweyf and KI-Miityeh, though these towns Imd 
succeeded the earlier chief places altar which the provinces were 
named.—Desev, de I’JSgppU, ix. 694. 
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northern coast, where there are extensive salt-marshes 
Upper Egypt is healthier than Lower Egypt. The least 
healthy time of the year is the latter part of autumn, 
when the inundated soil is drying. In the desert, at a very 
short distance from the cultivable land, the climate is uni- 
formly dry and unvaryingly healthy. Egypt, however, is 
unsuitable as a permanent residence to Europeans who do 
not greatly modify their mode of life;i and it is almost 
impossible to rear European children there, but if they 
anive after the age of tea or a little more they do not 
usually feel its ill effects ^ As a resort for invalids Egypt 
cannot be recommended without caution. Persons suffering 
from asthma and bronchitis are likely to gain benefit from 
a Nile-voyage, unless the season is unusually cold. The 
climate of the desert does not in all casessuit them, the small 
particles of sand which are inhaled increasing the irritation. 
The desert air is undoubtedly good for consumption, and a 
wise plan is to encamp near Cairo, or still better to find 
some kind of bouse within the limits of the desert , and 
there are ancient sepulchral grottoes at Thebes and other 
sites which afford excellent quarters for any one who will 
take the pains to build a court and a few rooms in front of 
them. A Nile-voyage cannot be so safely recommended. 
The climate on the river itself is more changeable than else- 
where, and often in winter far colder than is good for 
delicacy of the lungs. No one should visit Egypt in the 
winter without heavy as well as light clothing. 

The atmosphere is remarkably dry and clear, except on 
the sea-coast , and even the humidity which is the conse- 
quence of the spreading of the inundation is scarcely felt 
but by its rendering the heat more oppressive. Sometimes 
a white fog, very dense and cold, rises from the river in the 
morning, but it is of rare occuireuce and short duration 
The heat is extreme during a great part of the year, but it 
is chiefly felt when accompanied by the hot winds of 
spring and the sultry calm of the season of the inundation. 
The winter is often comparatively severe in its cold, 
especially as the domestic architecture is intended to protect 
rather from heat than cold. “ The general height of the 
thermometer in the depth of winter in Lower Egypt, in the 
afternoon and in the shade is from 50° to 60°; in the 
hottest season it is from 90° to 100°, and about 10° higher 
in the southern parts of Upper Egypt” (JIfod. JSg., Introd.) 

On the coast of the Mediterranean ram is frequent, hut 
in other parts of Egypt very unusual. At Cairo there is 
generally one heavy storm in the winter, and a shower or 
two besides, the frequency of rain having increased since 
the growth of Ibrahim Pasha’s plantations between the 
city and the river. At Thebes a storm occurs but once 
in about four years, and light ram almost as rarely 

The wind most frequently blows from the N.W., N , or 
N.E , but particularly from the first direction. The propor- 
tionate prevalence of these winds to those from all the other 
quarters, in the year, is about 8 to 3 ; but to those from 
the S., S E., and 8.W., about 6 to 1. (Clot-Bey, Aperp-w 
General swr VJ&gypte, i, p. 30.) The northerly winds are 
the famous Etesian winds of Herodotus (ii, 20), which 
■enable boats constantly to ascend the Nile against its strong 
and rapid current, whereas in descending the river they 
depend on the force of the stream, the mam-yard being 
lowered, These winds also cool the temperature during 
the summer months. The southerly winds are often very 
violent, and in the spring and summer, especially in April 
and May, hot sand-winds sometimes blow from the south, 
greatly raising the temperature, and causing especial 
suffering to Europeans. The famous Simoom, properly 

^ Baer, wine, and all alcohol should he very sparingly used, and little 
meat oaten in the hot season. 

® One resident at Alexandria adopted with success the method of 
sending her children to sea as soon as any weakness showed itself. 
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called Samoom,® la a much more violent hot sand-wind, 
which is more usual in the desert than in the cultivated 
tracts, but in either occurring only at long intervals. It 
IS a kind of hurricane, most painful to experience, and in- 
jurious in Its eflects. {JSnglishwoman in Egypt, i. 96, 
97.) The zbbir’ah is a common hut remarkable phenomenon. 
It IS a very lofty whirlwind of sand resembling a pillar, 
which moves with great velocity Mr Lane measured some 
with a sextant, and found them to be between 500 and 
700 feet in height, and one to have an altitude of 760 feet. 
When crossing the Nile a zbbd’ah frequently capsizes any 
boat which may be in its way, and of which tlie mam-sheet 
is tied by the carelessness of the boatmen instead of being 
held. [Id.jloc Modern Egyptians, chap x.) It may 
be mentioned that a sudden gust of wind from a valley in 
the mountains is equally dangeious when the sheet is tiedj 
and a third danger is the attempt to move during a southerly 
gale, when the long shallow Nile-boat is easily caught 
broadside and capsized. 

One of the most interesting phenomena of Egypt is the 
mirage, which is frequently seen both in the desert and in 
the waste tracts of uncultivated land near the Mediterra- 
nean ; and it is often so tiuthful in its appearance that 
one finds it diflSlciilb to admit the illusion. 

Diseases . — Notwithstanding the fineness of the climate, 
the stranger who visits Egypt is struck by the signs which 
he sees eveiywhere of the prevalence of many serious 
diseases, and in the first half of this century he might have 
witnessed the effects of a great epidemic of the plague or 
the cholera Yet he should remember the poverty of the 
great mass of the inhabitants and the insufficiency of their 
food (both due to the selfish rapacity of the Government), 
the insufficient training of the native medical practitioners, 
the false system of many of the foreigners estahlisbecl m the 
country, and the reluctance of the natives to take medical 
advice Ophthalmia when neglected is fiequently followed 
by blindness, and dysentery in the same circumstances is 
very often fatal. 

The plague has been the gieatest scourge of Egypt. We 
cannot tell whether the pestilences mentioned by Manetho 
as having occurred in the reign of one of the most ancient 
kings were the same as the modern • plague ; it seems, 
however, to be alluded to in the Bible as peculiarly 
Egyptian (Zech. xiv. 18) In 1835 there was an 
epidemic of plague of extreme severity, during which there 
died in Cairo a number of the inhabitants equal to the 
whole adult male population {Modem Egyptians, Intro- 
duction). The last occurrence of the disease was m 1843, 
when the mortality was comparatively Insignificant. The 
immunity which Egypt has enjoyed for more than thirty 
years, m which interval there would ordinarily have been 
several plagues, has been attributed to the sanitary measures 
of the Egyptian Government, and no doubt these may have 
somewhat contributed to this result. It should, however, 
be remembered that the plague is always imported into 
Egypt, and that there have been no severe epidemics of 
undoubted plague elsewhere in the period. 

This disease has usually first appeared in the east and 
south coasts of the Mediterranean, and part of the north 
coast, and when epidemic seems to pursue a similar coun e 
to the cholera in advancing steadily from place to place. 
In Egypt it usually appears first at Alexandria in the winter 

* Of the term samoom Mr Lane mites, “ In the present day it is 
commonly applied to a violent and intensely-hot wind.^ generally 
occumng in the spring or summer, in Egypt and the Egyptian deserts 
usually proceeding from the south-east or south-south-east, graduedly 
darkening the air to a deep purple hue, -whether or not (according to 
the nature of the tract over which it blows) accompanied by clouds 
of dust or sand, and at length entirely concealing the sun, hut seldom 
lasting more than about a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes ” 
— Arahio Lexmm, s.v,, pt. Iv. 1420. 
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or spring, and if the earliest cases occur towards the close 
of the year, one may be sure of a plague of great severity 
and long continuance. At first the cases are generally 
few, but they gradually increase, and in the hottest 
weather attain their maximum. The disease is not long in 
travelling from Alexandria to Cairo, but it rarely ascends 
much higher up the river, and has seldom been known at 
Thebes in modern times, Many medical writers have 
denied the contagious character of the plague, in particular 
Clot-Bey, a French physician, who was long chief medical 
officer of the Egyptian Government, aud who piibhshed a 
treatise on the subject (Clot-Bey, De la Feste) ; yet the 
evidence on the other side is too strong to be rebutted. 
An epidemic of plague is greatly to be dreaded in the 
present circumstances of Egypt. Eapid communications 
would readily bring the disease to Europe, and the interests 
of commerce would stand m the way of the reasonable 
precaution of quarantine It is stated that the plague is 
endemic in the marshes of Chaldsea. Surely it would be 
well if the European Governments were to appoint a com- 
mission for the investigation of the disease and to ascertain 
what, if any, is the value of the sanitary measures of the 
Turkish Government. 

Dysentery is an extremely common malady, and causes 
very large mortality. It may usually be traced to a careless 
course of diet, and especially to eating uncooked vegetables, 
unripe fruit, or other unwholesome food, and to drinking 
brackish water. Mr Lane has published a mode of treat- 
ment which has been attended with extraordinary success 
(Modem Egyptians, App. B. of all later editions). Asiatic 
cholera visited Egypt in its westward coarse on the first 
two occasions of its appearance in Europe. According to 
the Government returns, which were probably below the 
truth, nearly 200,000 persons perished from the disease in 
all Egypt during the great cholera of 1848. It is remark- 
able that after each of these great epidemics the disease 
appeared a second time, but with far less destructive 
results.- Among the diseases most dreaded by the Euro- 
pean residents is liver-complamt. These who abstain from 
alcoholic di'inks, or use them with extreme moderation, 
escape the complaint altogether, or suffer from it m a com- 
paratively mild form. Hemorrhoids and hernise are among 
the commonest maladies. Skin diseases have been at all 
times very prevalent in Egypt. Leprosy is now well 
known, but not common, unlike elephantiasis, which in 
more than one form has numerous victims. Small-pox 
was formerly very severe, but it has been checked in its 
virulence by vaccination. The so-called guinea-worm occurs, 
but it is perhaps not indigenous. 

Of the diseases of the eye, ophthalmia is the most 
formidable, from its prevalence and malignant character ; 
yet perhaps no malady more readily yields to treatment if 
promptly used. Where the predisposition exists, a slight 
cause, such as the irritation occasioned by a grain of dust 
or. sand, is enough to produce an inflammation, which, if 
not checked, inflicts a lasting injury if it does not produce 
blindness. For this disease Mr Lane has published a very 
efficacious mode of treatment (Mod. Eg., App. E). 

Clot- Bey affirms that pulmonary consumption is ex- 
tremely rare among the native inhabitants (Apergit, ii. 
372), yet another physician asserted (but not in print) that 
he had met with not a few cases in a short practice. 
Asthma and bronchitis are among the common disorders. 
The occurrence of coujp-de-soleil is not unusual, but it is 
rarely attended with fatal results, probably on account of 
the sobriety of the people. Madness is common, generally 
in the form of idiocy. Maniacs alone are confined; idiots 
are regarded with much respect as saints, and it is probable 
that some persons feign idiocy to become objects of popular 
veneration, supported by alius. One of the Memloofc 
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sultans, Kaldoon, following the example of Saladin (Ahul 
fedee Annales, ed. Keiske, iv, 30, 31) founded a madhouse, 
01 mdristan, at Cairo, which was still used tbiity years ago 
(Englishwoman in Egypt, i 166). Its inmates were subse- 
quently transferred to a modern hospital. Nervous affec- 
tions are uncommon, probably owing to the calm life 
which the inhabitants lead. Eheumatism is of more 
usual occurrence; but, according to Clot-Bey, gout is 
unknown (Apertpi, ii, 377). It is well worthy of notice 
that, although ownerless dogs are very common in Cairo 
and the other towns, and watch-dogs are kept by the 
villagers, canine madness and hydrophobia are unknown ; 
but Clot-Bey is probably in error when he says that rabies 
has never been observed in Egypt (id. ii. 78), for the 
Coptic prayer-books contain a prayer to be used for a 
person, suffering from hydrophobia,^ and this is not likely 
to have been derived from a foreign source. (For 
an account of the diseases of Egypt, see Clot-Bey’s 
Apergii General and De la Feste, and Descr. de I’J^gypte, 
xhi. 29). 

Geology . — ^In considering the geology of Egypt, its 
deserts claim our first notice. By a desert is generally 
understood a wide plain of shifting sand j but this is 
usually an erroneous desciiption of such a tract, and 
especially inapplicable to the deserts which border the 
vaUey of the Nile. These are raised mountain regions, 
the surface of which is often covered with sand, debris, 
and pebbles, intersected by valleys, and diversified, in the 
case of the western desert, by some oases. 

On both sides of the Nile the mountains are limestone, 
until a little above Thebes, where the sandstone commences 
At the First Cataract red granite and other primitive rocks 
burst through the sandstone beneath the bed of the Nile, 
and for a considerable space on the east, obstructing the 
course of the river by numerous small islands and rocks, 
and thus forming the rapids. In several places, chiefly on 
the eastern side, the mounbains approach the river, and 
sometimes reach it. They are always utterly devoid of 
vegetation, and, except the granite, generally of a yellowish 
or reddish colour, though in some places they are greyish, 
Near the Cataract the sandstone mountains are partially 
covered with bright yellow sand in drifts. The mountains 
on both sides near the river are usually about 300 feet in 
height, and rarely much loftier. The highest point on the 
western hank at Thebes is four times that altitude, If one 
leaves the river and ascends the mountains, he fi-uds a great 
rocky tract before him, the only easy paths through which 
are along valleys often very winding. The eastern desert 
gradually rises until about midway between the Nile and 
the Kcd Sea, where jirimitive rocks burst through the later 
formation, and the loftiest of them, a granite mountain 
called Gebel-GhArob (about lat. 28°), attains the height of 
about 6000 feet. In this iiortion of tho desert are 
porphyry, breccia, and basalt rocks, which woro anciently 
much prized for purposes of architecture and sculpture 
The western desert is of a lower elevation, and is principally 
remarkable for its oases, which are deep valleys containing 
alluvial soil, but they arc little iiroductivo exceiit in dates. 
Their beauty and fertility have been naturally much 
exaggerated. Notwithstanding tho inequalities of their 
surface, it is evident that the deserts lise towards the 
Bed Sea, attaining their greatest height in tho penin- 
sula of Sinai, which is hut a continuation of the same 
tract. 

The most remarkable geological change which has been 
observed to have taken place in Egypt is one still in opera- 
tion, the depression of tho northern shore notwithstanding 


^ This is stated on, the authority of the late 'Rer. J, R. T. Lioder of 
Cairo 
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the constant deposit of the Nile, and the corresponding j 
elevation of the southern part of the isthmus of Suez 
The consequence of this change of level has been the ruin 
of places on the shore of the Mediterranean, the extension 
of the salt-marshes, and the drying up of a considerable 
part of the northernmost portion of the Gulf of Suez. The 
bed of the Red Sea may be traced for several miles north 
of Suez, which now stands at the head of the western 
gulf , and places far north of that town were on the coast 
in historic times. 

The form of the plain and valley inclosed by the deserts 
13 remarkably regular. In Lower Egypt the cultivable 
land little exceeds the limits of the ancient Delta, but 
greatly exceeds those of the space between the two remain- 
ing branches of the Nile. The northern coast is pro- 
tected by shoals and a low range of sand-hills. To the 
south of these are extensive salt marshes and lakes, or 
waste tracts, and beyond, the cultivated land. The deserts 
on either side are of low elevation. To the east of the 
ancient Delta, a valley, the W^-dee-et-Tumeyldt, is in 
course of being reclaimed by the Sweet-Water Canal. 

The form of the valley, or Upper Egypt, may be best 
seen on the mapj its leading peculiarities may here he 
noticed. Its course is nearly north and south until just 
within the border of the Thebais, when it takes a south- 
easterly direction as far as the town of Girgh, and then 
turns due east as far as Kinfe, from which town it resumes 
ts former direction. The mountains and desert on the 
western side throughout Upper Egypt, that is, above Cairo, 
are generally further from the river than those on the eastern 
side, which frequently reach to the water’s edge. The 
difference is most remarkable as far as the town of Earshoot, 
by the course of the river about 350 miles above Cairo, and 
about 70 miles below Thebes. Near Farshoot begins a con- 
tinuous series of canals, which flow parallel to the Nile, 
and near the Libyan chain, until they terminate in Lower 
Egypt, not far north of Cairo. Above Farshoot, the 
eastern mountains recede as far as a little above Thebes, 
and the western mountains gradually approach the Nile. 
Halfway between Thebes and the First Cataract, the cultiv- 
able soil is equally narrow on each bank. The greatest 
breadth of the cultivable land, all of which is not now 
cultivated, on the western bank seldom exceeds about 8 or 
10 miles, and on the eastern bank, about 3 miles, but it is 
usually much narrower. 

There is in Upper Egypt one striking deviation from 
the uniform character of the country. About 70 miles 
above Cairo, by the course of the Nile, an opening m the 
Libyan range leads to a Idnd of oasis, the Feiyoom, a fertile 
tract, lying m a hollow of the desert, and having at its 
further extremity a great lake of brackish water. 

The Nik . — The chief natural feature of Egypt is the 
Nile, and the great phenomenon of the country the yearly 
inundation. With the ancient inhabitants the river had, 
according to their usage with such names, its two 
appellations, sacred and common. The sacred name was 
Hapi, the same as that of one of the four genii of Amenti 
(Hades) and of the bull Apis. The probable meaning is 
“ the concealed ” (Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr,, i. 77). The pro- 
fane name was Atur, or Aur, usually with the epithet da, the 
great. The two forms, of which the first appears to be the 
older, the second the younger, mean “ river,” as is equally 
the case with the demotic and Coptic forms of Aur (Id. 
p. 78). There are at least three names of the Nile in the 
Bible, — ^Ye6r the same as the Egyptian name 

last mentioned, and probably of Egyptian derivation; 
Shichfir “I’lnt??, ih^), « the black ; ” and » the river 

of Egypt,” DJIVD id?. The “torrent,” or “brook of Egypt” 
7D3), spoken of as the western limit of Palestine, 
and so the eastern limit of Egypt, is either a desert stream 
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at Rhinocorura, now El-’Areesh, or the Pelusiac or eastern- 
most branch of the Nile ^ 

The Greek and Roman name NetA. 05 , Nilus, is certainly 
not traceable to either of the Egyptian names of the river, 
nor does it seem to be philologically connected with the 
Hebrew ones. It may be, like Shichbr, indicative of the 
colour of the river, for we find in Sanskrit, Nila, “ blue,” 
probably especially “dark blue,” also even black, as 
Nilapanka, “black mud.” The two great confluents of 
the Nile are now called the Bahr-el-Abyad, or “White 
River,” and the Bahr-el-Azrak, or “ Blue River,” and the 
latter most nearly resembles the N lie in Egypt. As already 
noticed, AiyuTrros, in the Odyssey, is the name of the Nile 
(masc.) as well as of the country (fern.). 

The Arabs preserved the classical name of the Nile in the 

proper name En-Neel or Neel-Misr the 

Nile of Miar (Egypt) The same word signifies indigo.^ 

The modern ]%yptians commonly call the river El-Bahr, 

“ the sea,” a term also applied to the largest rivers, and the 
inundation “ the Nile,” En-Neel, and the modern Arabs 
call the river Bahr-en-Neel, “ the river Nile.” 

The course of the Nile has already been noticed in speak- 
ing of the form of the Nile valley. In ancient times the 
Delta was watered by seven branches ; now there are but 
two, the other ancient branches being canals not always 
navigable. The ancient branches were, beginning at the 
west, the Oanobic, Bolbitme, Sebennytic, Pathmitio, • 
Mendesian, Tanitic, and Pelusiac, of which the modern 
Rosetta and Damietta branches represent the Bolhitine and 
Pathmitic. 

The mean breadth of the river in Upper Egypt may 
he put at from half a mile to three-quarters, except where 
large islands increase the distance In the Delta the 
branches are generally narrower. 

A remarkable change has been ascertained to have 
occurred in the level of the Nile above Gebel-es-Silsileh, 
(near the ancient Silsilis, more than 80 miles south of 
Thebes), and throughout part of Nubia, Indications of this 
charge were first observed by Professor Lepsius, who dis- 
covered hieroglyphic inscriptions on rocks at the Cataract 
of Semneh, not far above the Second Cataract, showing 
that the river attained a much higher level in the time of 
Dynasties XII. and XIII. before b 0 . 2000. He gives the 
difference of the mean water-level at Semneh as 7*30 metres, 
or 23 '94 feet English He observes that the whole level of 
Upper Nubia was anciently greater, and similarly that of 
Lower Nubia between the First and Second Cataracts, hut 
that in this second tract the present level was attained since 
the time of Thothmes III. of Dynasty XVIII. (Aiiszug aus 
einen Schreiben des Hrn. Lepsius an Hrn, Elu'enherg, Philce, 
lOthSept. 1844.) Sir Gardner Wilkinson pursued the inquiry 
in a paper in which he argued that the cause of the change 
of level which he traced in the Upper Thebais was the 
breaking of a rocky barrier at Gebel-es-Silsileh, where the 
low mountains on either side confine the river to a narrow 
channel (Trans. E. Soc. Lit., n.s., iv.). 

The water of the Nile differs considerably in appearance 
and purity at various seasons of the year. A little after 
midsummer it becomes very turbid, and not long afterwards 

1 The maimer m-wMclitlua term is used (Num, rxxiv. 6 ; Josh, xv 4, 
47 ; 1 K. vni. 66 ; 2 K. xxiv. 7 ; Is. xxvii. 12), to designate the 
boundary of Egypt and Palestine, precisely as Shichflr is employed 
(Josh. xui. 3 ; 1 Chr. xiii. 6), would be oonolusire as to their identity, 
were it not that the country between the Pelusiac branch and Rhino- 
corura 13 a waste region, which may have been wholly considered as 
boundary. 

® ‘‘Unrifeel is the river (lit. the inundation) of Egypt ; Ea-Raghdnee 
says — ‘ But as to the neet [mdigo] with which one dyes, it is an Indian 
word Arabicized’" {TheMisbdh of JEl-Feiyoomee), 

vn. — 89 
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it assumes a green colour for more than a fortmglit, o'wmg 
to the quantity of vegetable matter which it brings down 
from its upper course. It then resumes its turbid character 
for the period of the rise^ and retains it, though in a less 
degree, for the remaining portion of the year, until the 
following midsummer. The water is extremely sweet, 
particularly in its turbid state. A careful filtration 
destroys its peculiar flavour, and the best method is 
to allow it to settle in the porous jars manufactured in the 
country. It is very wholesome, except during the short 
period at which it is green. The turbid appearance, great- 
est during the rise and inundation, is owing to the presence 
of large quantities of earthy matter, which are annually 
deposited. This deposit or mud of the Nile has been 
analyzed by M. Eegnault. The specimen was dry, and 
taken from a canal which conducted the waters of the inun- 
dation. He obtained the following results ' — 


"Water.. . . .... 

Carbon ... . . 

Oxide of iron 06 

SUica ... .... 04 

Carbonate of magnesia.. . '04 

Carbonate of lime . . .. 18 

Alunien ... '■^8 


Jd. Begnault remarks that the quantities of silica and 
alumen vary according to the places whence the mud is 
taken, and that on the batiks of the Nile it contains much 
sand, but when carried by the waters of the inundation 
to distant tracts it loses a quantity of sand m propor- 
tion to the distance, so that, when the distance is very con- 
siderable, the argillaceous matter is nearly pure ; and thus 
the soil presents this matter in the diffeient degrees of 
purity which the arts of pottery and bnck-making require 
(Desor. de VJ^gypte, xx. 162-164). 

The UJe shows the first signs of rising in Egypt about 
the time of the summer solstice At Khartoora, where the 
White and Blue Kiles join, the beginning of the increase 
is observed early in April (Clot-Bey, Aper^u, i p 36, 37). 
The slowness of the rise in the earlier stage causes this 
difference. Usually the regular increase does not begin in 
Egypt until some days after the summer solstice, and the 
inundation begins about two mouths after that solstice. 
The river attains its greatest height at, or not long after, 
the autumnal equinox, and then, falling more slowly than 
it had risen, sinks to its lowest point at the end of nine 
months, when it remains stationary for a few days, until it 
begins again to increase. The inundation continues rather 
longer than it naturally would do, because the waters are 
retained for some time upon the lands by closing the 
mouths of the canals (see the table, Descr. de V^gypte^ xviii. 

1 . 630, seq ^ , for the details of the state of the Nile, from 
July 2, 1799, to April 10, 1800). The river’s banks being 
a little higher than the rest of the cultivable soil, the water 
is conveyed by canals or cuttings, and docs not pour over 
the banks. 

The inundations vary considerably, and, by either failing j 
or rising to too great a height, cause much damage and 
distress. In the Description de VJ^gypte (xviii, i. 626-G29) 
there is a table of 66 inundations, of which 11 were very 
high, 30 good, 16 feeble, and 9 insufficient. This table was 
taken from the official records of the Nilometer ou the 
island of Er-E6dah, near Cairo, and comprehends the in- 
undations of A.n. 1160-1216 1737-1800). 

The Nile rises about 40 feet at the First Cataract, about 
36 at Thebes, about 26 at Cairo, and about 4 at the 
Eosetta and Damietta mouths during a good inundation 
(JSngUshuoman in Dgypi, i. 89; Descr. de Vi^gypte^ xviii. 
i. 6,76, 677). When it is said, however, that the river has 
attained to a certain height m feet or cubits, tbs height at 
the Nilometer of Er-E6dah above-mentioned is meant,* and 


by ancient writers, that of the river at Memphis, which 
was situate on the western bank, a httle higher than Er 
Eddah. If the river do not attain a greater height than 
18 or 20 feet, the rise is scanty ; if only 2 or 4 feet more, 
insufficient; if it attain to 24 feet, or a greater height, not 
exceeding 27 feet, the inundation is good , but a higher 
rise must he characterized as a destructive flood {Descr. de 
V^lgyptCy xviii. i. 616). Sometimes the inundation has 
failed altogether ; as for seven years (a h. 457-464) in the 
reign of the FAtimee caliph El-Mustansir bi-llffii, when 
there was a seven-years’ famine (see below, page 762), 
and low inundations always cause dearths. Excessive 
inundations, on. the other hand, produce, or at least foster, 
the plague and murrain ; so that a variation of a few feet 
is productive of the most serious consequences 

The current, when the Nile is low, haa been estimated at 
about 2 miles in the hour, and at about 3 miles an hour 
when it is high. The volume of water which the Nile 
pours into the Mediterranean in 24 hours is as follows, 
according to M. Lmant . — 

° Cubic Metiei. 


During the low Nile, 


i by the Bosetfca Branch, 75,582,551,728 
I by the Damietta Bianch, 71,033,840,640 


160,566,392,368 


Dmong the Mgh Nile, 


{ by the Rosetta Bianch, 478,317,838,960 
j by the Damietta Branch, 227,196,828,480 


— (Clot-Bey, Aperpu, i. 41), 


706,614,667,440 


Although the water is abundantly charged with alluvium 
throughout the year, and especially during the inunda- 
tion, the annual deposit by the river, except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, is very much smaller than might be 
supposed. Various computations have been made as to the 
exact deposit left in a century on the land, but they have 
not usually diflfered above an inch. If, however, we com- 
pare the quantity of deposit on certain very ancient struc- 
tures, of which we know the date, we shall find that the 
amount has materially differed in vaiious places Such dif- 
ferences are the natural results of irregularities in the river’s 
course, of the strength or weakness of the current at parti- 
cular places, of the nature of the country, and many other 
disturbing causes The mean ordinary rate of the increase 
of the soil of Egypt has been calculated by Mr Lane as 
about 4:^ inches in a century. M. Uirard, in the Descr. de 
VASgypte, makes it “very nearly” 12G millimetres, or 4’9G0 
English inches. (For a remarkable instance of rapid 
deposit, see the Engluliwoman in Egypt, i. 132-134, and 
plan, p. 126.) 

The cultivable land of Egypt must be regarded as wholly 
the deposit of the Nile, but it is vam to attempt a calcula- 
tion of the period at which this process began, since we 
cannot conclude that the same rate has always obtained, 
and we must suppose that the causes at first in operation 
were very different from those which now regulate the 
phenomenon. 

At the time of the French occupation of Egypt it was 
found that the cultivable soil occniuocl only 6921 square 
miles, or somewhat more than two-thirds of the whole space 
included between the deserts; but the quantity actually 
under cultivation did not exceed 6600 square miles, orsi:^- 
elovenths of the entire surface. This proportion has since 
not materially changed. It was not always so, and the 
deficiency of the population is the principal cause that so 
large a proportion of the soil which might possibly be 
brought into a state of culture is loft uncultivated. 

Throughout Egypt the cultivable soil docs not present 
any very groat difference, being. always the deposit of the 
river; it contains, however, more sand near the river than 
at a distance from it. Towards the Mediterranean, ite 
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quality is injured by the salt with which the air is im- 
pregnated, and therefore it is not so favourable to vegeta- 
tion. This condition, however, is not usually found far 
south of the sea, or the salt-marshes and lakes, which in- 
tervene for the most part between it and the land. In 
Lower Egypt we find the greater portion of the neglected 
tracts principally to the east and west of the modern Delta, 
and in its northern portion. In Upper Egypt the narrow- 
ness of the valley, and the more numerous population, pre- 
serve the country in a better state of cultivation, and the 
soil is somewhat richer. The largest uncultivated tracts 
lie on the western bank, where the valley is broadest, and 
in places where the great canal running parallel to the 
Nile has fallen into a state of neglect. 

Condition of the Country . — Although some of the 
accounts of the classics may be deemed exaggerated when 
they speak of the population and prosperity of Egypt, 
we cannot accuse them of errors, except in the number 
of towns and of the inhabitants of the country; for the 
monuments show us how rich was Egypt under native 
rulers, and indicate to what causes this condition may 
reasonably be assigned. From the time at which the 
Great Pyramid was built to the Persian invasion, a period 
of between 2000 and 3000 years, the population of Egypt 
and its extent of cultivated land far exceeded what they 
are in the present day. The country does not seem to have 
been over-peopled ; and many causes conduced to prevent 
this, particularly the serious wars in which the Pharaohs 
engaged. The long and desolating struggles with the 
Assyrians and Persians inflicted a severe blow on the in- 
terests of the country. Under the Mafjedonians it recovered 
much of its former prosperity, and when theKomans held 
Egypt, it was one of their most productive provinces, and a 
granary of the empire During the Roman rule various poli- 
tical causes contributed to the decline of the population. 
After the Muslim conquest this decay continued almost 
uninterruptedly until the time of the FAtimees ; but from 
that time until the Turkish conquest the rulers of the 
successive independent dynasties generally governed the 
country with a regard for its interests, and cannot be 
accused of the systematic tyranny and misrule of the 
Turkish pashas. There was a temporary recovery under 
the independent or semi-independent Memlook rulers before 
the French invasion; and in spite of much of the Turkish 
system the country has again made good progress during 
the government of the family of Mehemet AH. To over- 
taxation, forced labour, and needless wars, — in other words, 
government in a Turkish sense, — must be attributed the 
present misery of the peasant population, and the want of 
hands enough to cultivate the soil. 

Physical causes have had far less to do with the impover- 
ishment of Egypt than political ones. The elevation of the 
tract north of the Gulf of Suez, with the depiession of the 
north coast of Egypt, has much diminished the cultivable soil 
in the Delta, by increasing the salt lakes and marshes which 
occupy its northern portion. There is, however, no greater 
fallacy than to suppose that the sands of the deserts have 
done injury by encroaching upon the alluvial tracts, and 
that once fertile regions are buried beneath them. In 
some places undoubtedly they have encroached upon the 
cultivable land, particularly where, as in the case of tlie 
canal of the Red Sea, the neglect of the Government had 
withdrawn the inundation, but no sooner was the Sweet 
Water Oanal opened than fertiHty returned. On the other 
hand the deposit of the Nile has been constantly, iu almost 
every part of the country, encroaching upon the deserts and 
diminishing their extent. It is neglect that has permitted 
the sand to drift over the ‘soil where there have been no 
labourers to cultivate it. Above Gebel-es-Silsileh, in Upper 
Egypt, the change in the level of the river has placed cul- 
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tivable soil almost whoUy beyond the reach of the inunda- 
tion, and thus made agriculture very laborious, but this is 
only for the space of about 40 miles in Egypt, where the ex- 
tent of the cultivable soil must always have been small on 
account of the nairowness of the valley. The failure of five 
of the seven branches of the Nile is partly due to the 
neglect of the Government, as they might all have been re- 
tained as constantly running canals ; and the decay of the 
great canal which runs parallel to the Nile throughout the 
chief part of Upper Egypt is traceable to the same cause 

Under the government of Mehemet Ali a great engineer- 
ing work was begun with the view of bettering the condi- 
tion of Egypt This was the construction of a barrage 
across both branches of the Nile at the point of the Delta, 
in order to regulate the inundation, and thus render the 
country more fertile and easy of cultivation After being 
abandoned this work is now to be completed. Its opera- 
tion will on the whole be beneficial, although undoubtedly 
the power to be thus acquired by the khedive, of regulat- 
ing the inundation for the benefit of his lands without re- 
ference to small proprietors, will be productive of much 
injustice. Egypt can never regain her ancient prosperity 
without a radical reform. The country has been governed 
under the Turks upon the system of getting the maximum 
of revenue from a peasantry allowed the minimum of sus- 
tenance. This IS what is meant by the high-flown phrases 
one hears about the welfare of Egypt, The welfare of 
the population has never been contemplated. The frugal 
peasantry are kept at starvation-point, and no one piospers 
but the tax-gatherers of all grades, who constitute the richer 
class. Yet Egypt is better governed than the other pro- 
vinces of the Turkish empire which enjoy a purely Turkish 
administration, for it is held not on the uncertain tenure 
of an ordinary pashalik, but as a copyhold which it is the 
interest of the tenant to keep in decent repair. 

AgricuUure . — Under the Pharaohs Egypt was an 
agricultural country, and both commerce and manufactures 
were compaiatively unimportant. The main energies of 
the people were expended in turning to the best account a 
soil of unexcelled richness, annually watered and renewed 
by the river. This natural policy was the true one for the 
prosperity of the country. From the sculptures and 
paintings of the tombs, we form a clear idea of the agricul- 
ture of the ancient Egyptians, while the classical writers 
give tia information respectmg the tenure of land, and the 
laws affecting the cultivators. 

In the representations of the tombs which picture the 
daily life of the great proprietors of laud, we learn what 
especial attention they paid to the processes of agriculture. 
We see them constantly overseeing the labourers, and thus 
watching the interests of their lands. They were espe- 
cially anxious to conduct the water of the Nile over those 
tracts which were not above its level at different periods 
of the year, and to raise it by manual labour to the higher 
portions of the land. In their canal-system they displayed 
mechanical skill, as well as in the construction of dams and 
dikes to retain the water upon the lands ; but for raising 
water they seem to have been contented with the rudest 
contrivances. Indeed wo know of but two methods that 
were employed in raising water, — the use of the simple 
machine called in the present day tlie shAdoof, and buckets 
carried by men. The ordinary shddoof still employed is of 
the same form as that used by the ancient Egyptians. It 
consists of a pole resting upon a beam placed across two 
columns of brick or mud, and having at one extremity a 
weight, and at the other a rude bowl-shaped bucket 
suspended by a stick. A man stands beneath it, and pull- 
ing down the bucket to the water raises it again, assisted 
by the weight. (For the ancient form of the shadoof, 
see Anc. JEg.^ li. 4; for the modern, Mod. Eg., chap, xiv.) 
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Immediately after the •water of the inundation had sub- 
sided, the land was ploughed or broien up by the hoe, and 
sown, the seed being sometimes trodden in by goats driven 
over the field for the purpose. Wheat being the most 
important field-produce, we find the various agricultural 
processes connected -with it frequently represented ^ Be- 
sides the ploughing and sowing, the harvest is depicted, 
the reapers cutting the wheat just below the ear, the ears 
being carried in nets or baskets by men or on asses to the 
thrashing-floor, where they were thrashed hy kine. Some- 
times the wheat was bound in sheaves. The same or simi- 
lar processes with reference to other kinds of grain are 
portrayed in the tombs, in which we also find curious repre- 
sentations of the vineyards and gardens. The vineyard 
was not the least valuable part of an estate. Egypt was 
famous for its wines in the days of the Greeks and Roma^j 
and it is evident that wine must ha-ve been prized in earlier 
times from several kinds being enumerated iu the inscrip- 
tions, and from its always being seen at the feasts. Besides 
the vine, other frmt-trees were cultivated, and especially 
the date-palm. The gardens were often extensive, and were 
laid out with great formality, partly in consequence of their 
being watered m the same manner as the fields generally, 
and contained tanks for fish as well as for purposes of inunda- 
tion. The Egyptians paid gi eat attention to preserving fish, 
and the produce of the fisheries of one great artificial lake, 
that of Moens, formed an important branch of the revenue. 
There were also tracts left to reeds, which, if not planted, 
were at least carefully maintained, on account of their value 
for manufactures, and as covers for wild-fowl 

Diodorus Biculus states that anciently the land was the 
property of the priests, of the king, and of the military class 
(i. 73), and the monuments leave little room to doubt that 
such was generally the case; for though there were no castes, 
the upper classes consisted of priests and military officers, 
and the son usually followed his father’s profession. It is 
stated in the Bible that Joseph purchased the whole of the 
land of the Egyptians for food during the famine, and gave 
them seed to sow it, claiming a fifth of the produce as the 
king’s right. The land of the priests alone was not 
purchased. 

The agriculture of the modern Egyptians differs little 
from that of the old inhabitants. In one respect it is the 
converse : the ancients excelled in the management of dikes 
and dams, and raised water only by the simplest methods, 
the moderns, while they have paid less attention to the great 
canals, and the means by which they were regulated, have 
employed more ingenious methods of artificial irrigation. 
The deficiency of population has partly caused the decay 
of many of the canals and dams and dikes, and has at the 
same time necessitated the economizing of human labour, 
for which that of cattle has been in a great measure sub- 
stituted. 

Of the machines the most common is the shddoof, already 
described, but there are also two kinds of water-wheels. 
The more usual of these is that called the shkiyeh, which is 
composed of a horizontal wheel turned by a pair of cows or 
bulls, or hy one, and connected with a vertical 'wheel which is 
on the same axis as another around which are earthen pots 
ui which the water is raised and poured into a trough. The 
Uboot IS a similar machine, which differs from the sitkiyeh 
principally in having a hollow wheel instead of the wheel 
With pots, ill the jaunts or fellies of which the water is con- 
veyed. Sometimes a katweh is employed, whi ah is a bucket 
like that of the shddoof, having four cords by which two 
men dip it into the river or canal and raise the water. 
(Mod. Eg., ch. xiv.) Steam-pumps are now largely used. 

“The ‘rei’ lands {or those Tvhich are naturally inundated) are, 
with some exceptions, cultivated but once (luring the year. After 
the waters have retired, about the end of October or bcgiiming of 
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November, they are sown with wheat, barley, lentils, beans, lupins, 
chick-peas, &c. This is called the ‘shitawee’ (or winter) season. 
JBut the ‘ shaiikee’ lands (or those which are too high to be subject 
to the natural inundation), and some parts of the rei, by artificial 
irrigation are made to produce three crops every year, though 
not all the sharakee lands are thus cultivated The lands arti- 
ficially imgated produce, first, their shitawee crops, being sown 
at the same period as the rei lands, generally with wheat oi 
harley. Secondly, in what is called the ‘ seyfee,' or in the southern 
part of Egyptthe ‘keydee' or ‘geydee’ (thatis, the snmmei) season, 
commencing about the vernal eciuinox, or a little later, they are 
sown with millet ( ‘ durah seyfee ), or with indigo oi cotton, &c 
Thirdly, m the ‘demeereh’ season, or period of the use of the Nile, 
commencing about or soon after the summer solstice, they are sown 
With millet again, or with maize (‘ dmah shamee’), &c., and thus 
crowned with a third harvest. Sugai is cultivated thioughout a 
large portion oi Upper Egyptj and rice in the low lands near the 
Mediterranean.” — Mod. Eg., l.c 

The culture of cottou was introduced by Mehemet Ali 
with a view to promote his manufacturing schemes, and 
the Turkish grandees have found it a source of temporary 
profit During the American War the profit was at its 
height, but subsequently it declined. The necessity of con- 
structing dams to exclude the Nile water from the cotton- 
growing fields has rendered the inundations destructive, and 
the speculation seems on the whole to have injured the 
welfare of Egypt. 

The agricultural implements of the modern Egyptians 
are rude in construction, and similar to those anciently 
employed m the country. One of these, however, was not 
known to the earlier inhabitants. This is the n6rag, a 
machine “in the form of a chair,, which moves upon small 
iron wheels or thin circular plates, generally eleven, fixed 
to three thick axle-trees, four to the foremost, the same 
number to the hindmost, and three to the intermediate 
axle-tree This machine is drawn in a circle hy a pair of 
cows or bulls over the corn.” It is employed to separate 
the gram of wheat, harley, ko,, and to cub the straw, which 
is used for fodder. (Mod. Eg. ,l.c.) The ancient Egyptians, 
as before remarked, generally cut the wheat near the 
ear. 

An Egyptian garden is a miniature Egypt. It is inter- 
sected by numerous small channels which are filled by one 
or more water-wheels. By those channels the water is 
spread over the garden, divided by them into many square 
compartments, edged with ridgos of earth This system 
of course makes it very difficult to kocp a garden m good 
order, and no gieat variety of flowers is cultivated. 

Though Mehemet Ali was very desirous to onconrago 
manufactures, he did not endeavour enough to a]-)pTy 
modem science to the improvement of agriculturo. Ibra- 
him Pasha, who succeeded him, always maintained that 
the country should bo agricultural rather than manufactur- 
ing, and introduced important improvements during his 
father’s government. This system has boon steadily pur- 
sued by the present ruler. 

Before the tune of Mehemet Ali a kind of feudal system 
prevailed, and much of the land was hold by small pro- 
prietors under the protection of tho groat omoers, By the 
massacre of the Momlooks, tho pasha destroy od feudalism, 
and by arbitrarily seizing almost all the landed property, 
rendered private tonuro of land a most rare condition. lie 
allotted to those whom he thus unjustly dispossessed 
annual pensions for life, as the only compensation for an 
act of tyranny to which even tho history of Egypt scarcely 
affords a imrallel {Mod. Eg., ch. iv,). Those whoso lands 
were not confiscated yielded them up through fear, and 
buried their title-deeds, which are yet so concealed, A 
system of government in which the supremo authority 
overlooks such acts, and subordinate governors perpetrate 
them, in defiance of the Muslim code and Arab jurispru- 
dence, demands the most thorough and searching reform. 

Egypt has always been famous for its lakes, 
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wMch. have either aided commerce, or supplied the mhabi- 
tants of the country with fish and wild fowl, or with 
valuable vegetable productions, or assisted in regulating the 
effects of the inundation. All have enriched the land 
in some one of these ways, and thus they have been 
important sources of its natural wealth. 

Beginning our examination at the north-western 
extremity of Egypt, we first observe the lake now called 
Boheyret-Maryoot,^ and anciently Lake Mareotis. This la 
an extensive salt marsh rather than a lake, except during 
the inundation, when its contents are augmented by filtra- 
tion. Anciently this lake was navigable, and thus con- 
tributed to the commercial importance of Alexandria. The 
country around was cultivated, and produced the famous 
Mareotic wine. The relations of various travellers show 
that it was still a lake during the 15 th and 16th, and even 
towards the close of the 17th century; and Villamont in 
1590 mentions that in his time the fisheries produced a 
considerable sum {Descr. de VJ^gypte, xvi. 201). When, 
however, the French army conquered and occupied Egypt 
(1798-1801) they found its basin to be “ a sandy plain, of 
which the lower portion retained the rain-water, which 
remained there for a great part of winter” {Id 200, 201). 
On the Ith of April 1801 the English army, which was co- 
operating with that of the Grand Vizir against the French 
garrison of Alexandria, cut the dikes of the canal of that 
city, and admitted the waters of the Lake of Aboo-Keer into 
the ancient bed of Lake Mareotis, in order to cut off the 
water supply of the besieged {Id. 201, 202). The basin 
of the lake being partially inhabited, some loss of life and 
property was the result of this act, which has reasonably 
been much called in question. The unheal bhiness of 
Alexandria is also traceable to the formation of this marsh. 
The precedent thus set has been twice imitated, first by 
the Turks m 1803, and a second time by the English army 
under General Fraser in 1807. At the present day the lake 
or marsh is unprofitable, and its shores are uncultivated and 
uninhabited, the whole wearing the most dreary aspect. 

To the north of Lake Mareotis is situate that of Aboo- 
Keer, Boheyret- Aboo-Keer. It is the northernmost portion 
of the other lake, from which it is separated by the Mah- 
moodeeyeh Canal (whieh here occupies the line of the 
older Canal of Alexandria), and the embankments or dikes 
which form its banks. It is very small, nowhere measur- 
ing 10 miles across, and extremely shallow, usually not 
exceeding 3 feet in depth. The water is salt, being chiefly 
derived from the sea, from which the lake is separated 
by a narrow strip of land on the western side, and on the 
eastern by a similar strip of far less breadth, the shore of 
the memorable Bay of Aboo-Keer. 

To the east of the Lake of Aboo-Keer is that of Atkoo, 
Boheyret-Atkoo. It spreads when full nearly to the town 
of Eosetta, and is separated from the sea by a narrow 
neck of land on which stands the largo village of Atkoo, 
Its extent varies according to the quantity of water which 
it receives from the inundation {JDescr, de Vilgypte^ xvi. 
204). 

The great Lake of Bl-Burullus begins a little to the 
eastward of the Eosetta Branch, and stretches to some- 
what beyond where the canal which was anciently 
the Sebennytic Branch enters it, and passing through it 
reaches the sea. Like the other northern lakes, it is 
separated from the Mediterranean by a narrow strip of land, 
the coast of Egypt. It is throughout very shallow {Id. 
206), It is chiefly known for its water-melons, which are 


^ Bolleyreh,” (pronounced “Bolieyret” when followed hy a 
genitive) signifies “a little sea,” being the diminutive of “hahr,” *‘a 
<iea,” and is applied to large lalces, smaller ones ■ receiving the 
appellation “birkeh ” The distinction is not always maintained, 
Tor the gi'eat lake of the Peiyoom is called Birket-el-Kam. 
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I yellow within instead of being red or pink, and come into 
season after those growu on the banks of the Nile. 

[ The easternmost of the lakes of Egypt is Bobeyret-el- 
Menzeleh, which greatly exceeds the others in size. It 
extends from very near the Damietta Branch of the Nile 
to the mouth of the old Tanitic Branch, now called 
the canal of El-Mo'izz, which passes through the lake to the 
sea. It also receives the waters of the canals which were 
I once the Mendesian and Pelusiac Branches. The northern 
shore is separated from the sea by an extremely narrow 
I strip of land. At its south-eastern extremity is a long 
I marshy creek extending into the desert. Its average length 
I is about 40 miles, and its average breadth about 15. The 
depth is greater than that of the other lakes, and the 
water is salt, though mixed with fresh. Upon the surface 
are numerous islands, and the whole lake abounds in reeds 
of various lands. It supports a considerable population 
of rude fishermen, who dwell in villages on the shoie^aud 
islands, and live upon the fish of the lake. The reeds 
are cover for water-fowl of various kinds, which the travel- 
ler sees in great numbers, and wild boars are found in the 
marshes to the south, {Mod. jEg. and TheheSf i. 446.) 

The Lake Serbonis, well known in former times as 
having swallowed up those passing over its marshes con- 
cealed by shifting sands, is now dry, and cannot be any 
longer included in the list of the lakes of Egypt. 

Besides the lakes above mentioned are those called the 
Bitter Lakes, which should rather be termed maishes, 
occupying part of the ancient bed of the Bed Sea between 
Suez and Lake Menzeleh, and also the Natron Lakes. The 
latter, which are very small, are situate in a valley of the 
western desert, not very far from the river ; they will be 
noticed below. 

In Upper Egypt there is but one lake of importance. 
It is the Birket-el-Karn, or Lake of El-Karn, at the ex- 
tremity of the Feiyoom, which is, as already mentioned, 
an oasis on the western side of the river, to which an 
opening in the mountains leads. The lake is about 35 
miles long, and its widest part a little exceeds 7 miles, 
according to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, while in several 
places it is considerably narrower. About the middle 
is a single island. The depth is not great, for the same 
author, who “sounded in several places,” “found what 
IS considered the deepest part to be only 28^ feet” 
{Mod. JSgypt and Thebes, li. 344-6). Its level is far 
below that of the Nile, as the bank of the nver at 
Benee-Suweyf, at the entrance of the valley leading to 
the Feiyoom, is upwards of a hundred feet higher than 
the water of the lake {Ibid. 346). The shores are barren 
or uncultivated; the northern is desert and bounded by 
sandy mountains ; the southern was in ancient times partly 
cultivated. The water is brackish and unwholesome, though 
the fishermen, of whom there are a few, drink it. 

The famous Lake Moeris lay between the Feiyoom and 
the Nile, not far from the river. It was an artificial work 
executed by Amenemhat III., of Dynasty XTI The 
irrigation of neighbouring tracts was regulated by it, and 
its fisheries formed an important part of the revenue. 
After the subjugation of Egypt by the Romans its dikes 
were neglected, and by degrees it became ruined. Its 
position and extent were considered doubtful, until M. 
Linant’s excellent memoir, published by the Egyptian 
Society of Cairo, established these points most satisfactorily 
from the remains of its basin, which are yet traceable 
{Memoire snr le Lac Moeris, Soc. Eg , 1843). 

Canals — The canals of Egypt deserve especial attention 
from their great importance in extending the beneficial 
influence of the inundation. In Lower Egypt we find, 
beginning from the west, first the Mahmoodeeyeh Canal, 
which connects Alexandria with the Rosetta Branch, taking 
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a similar direction to that of the ancient canal which it 
has succeeded. It was dug under Mehemet Ali ; and 
although not quite 50 miles in length, and not 100 
feet broad, about 12,000 labourers are said to have died 
in ten months while the work was in progress {EnglisJi- 
woffioffb in Egypt, i. 47, 48) This is well kno'wn to he a 
tolerably accurate statement of the losses experienced by 
the unfortuDate workmen, and is only one of the many 
instances which the history of our own times affords of 
that reckless disregard of human life, which is one of the 
worst traits of Turkish character,^ 

Between the Rosetta and Damietta Branches are several 
canals, some of which are of importance, particularly 
the short canal of Manoof connecting the two branches 
not far from the point of the Delta. To the east of the 
Damietta Branch are others, of which the most remarkable 
occupy the beds of the Tanitic and Pelnsiac Branches, 
which have been cleared to a sufS.cient extent to form 
canals. The former of these, which lies to the westward 
of the other, is called the Canal of El-Mohzz, the first 
Edtimee caliph who ruled in Egypt, having been dug 
by his orders, and the latter bears the name of the Canal 
of Abn-l-Munegga, a Jew who executed this woik, undei 
the caliph El-’Amir, in order to water the province called 
the Sharkeeyeh. The last mentioned canal is connected 
with the remains of that which anciently joined the Nile 
and the Red Sea. Of this important work the greater 
part was destroyed through neglect, but it has been restored, 
as the Sweet Water Canal, in order to supply the establish- 
ments on the Suez Canal with fresh water. It was of the 
Pharaonic times, having been begun by Ramses II , or 
Sesostns, continued by Neku II. and by Darius Hystaspis, 
and at length finished by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

The extent and character of the great canal called the 
Bahr-Yoosuf, or River of Joseph, which runs parallel with 
the Nile on its western side, from a little below Cairo to 
near Earshoot, a distance by the river of about 350 miles, 
render it the most important work of the kind in Egypt. 
It is a continuous series of canals rather than one canal. 
Although the Joseph whence it takes its name is the cele- 
brated Salachii, or Saldh-ed-deen, yet it is related that 
he merely repaired it, and it is not doubted to be of 
a much earlier period. Most probably it was executed 
under the Pharaohs. In the present day it is not 
navigable except duiing the season of the inundation, and at 
other times is dry in various places. Its restoration would 
not be a work of extreme difficulty, and would greatly 
benefit the commerce and agriculture of the country, 
perhaps more than any other undertaking of the kind. 


^ A note from the eighth edition of this work is here reprinted m 
suhatance : — ^Writers on the East have not generally hoon careful to 
distinguish the Turkish and Arab national character, and the foriuor has 
thus had the advantage of the virtues of the latter, which has received 
m return the odium of the other’s vices Tho romarkablo character- 
istics of Aral) character are high honour, generous hospitality, and 
humanity, coupled with much deceit in small niattois not considered 
points of honour, carelessness as to religion, though not irreligioii, 
and a love of plunder. The Turkish character is as strongly marked 
hy treachery, often of the blackest land, little hospitality, paiticularly 
to strangers, cruelty and disregaid. of human life, bigotry as to 
theii religion, which is now giving way to deism, and tho flame 
love of plunder wliioli is so common among the Arabs, as well as 
darker vices unknown to them, which have rendered the Turkish name 
a bye-woid in tho East, as well as in the West. The conquests of 
the Arabs were not marked by desolation ; their rule preserved 
the philosophy of Greece, which was welcome at the court of Baghddd 
when unknown m Europe, Arab art was due to them, and though long 
maktainecl under Turkish rule, at last perished through it. Tlie rule 
of the Turks is traced by ruined cities, and whole provinces laid waste ; 
htferature has forsaken its most famous soots, Constantinople, Athens, 
Alexandria, and Antioch ; the nits have decayed. Until they held 
and Mesopotamia, these were the richest countries of the world, 
now they are half deserts. All these are facts which can be proved. 
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Vegetable Products . — Egypt differs from most other 
countries in having neither woods nor forests. Besides the 
palm groves, we rarely see even a grove of trees, except m 
Lower Egypt. The largest common trees aie acacias, 
sycamore-fig-trees, and mulberry-trees, all of which are fre- 
quently planted on each side of the great roads near Cairo ; 
and tlie most beautiful trees are the date-palm and the 
banana. The beauty of the palm is, however, in a great 
measure owing to art, for its lowest branches are annually 
cut, which causes it to grow high, and renders its head 
of elegant form. When wild, this tree has a far inferior 
appearance, being low, and having long ragged branches 
reaching to the giound j and its dates are small and poor 
in flavour. The Theban or dbm-palm is a very different 
tree, having two great branches, each of which divides 
mto two other branches, a subdivision which continues 
still farther The weeping-willow, myrtle, elm, and 
cypress are found in tlie gardens and plantations, with 
various trees bearing the fruits to be next mentioned ; and 
the tamarisk is to be seen everywhere. 

The most common of the fiuits are dates of various kinds, 
which are sold half-ripe, ripe, dried, and pressed in their 
fresh moist state in mats or skins. Many different sorts 
are enumerated as known in Egypt The dependencies, 
however, and not Egypt, produce the finest of these 
dates. The hotter and drier climates of the Oases and 
Lower Nubia best suit the date-palm, and the pressed 
dates of Seewah, the ancient Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, are 
among the most esteemed. The grape is a common fruit, 
but wine is not made from it on account of the prohibi- 
tion of Mohammad. The Peiyoom is celebrated for its 
grapes, and chieflly supplies the market of Cairo. The 
most common grape is white, of which there is a small 
kind far superior to the ordinary sort. The black grapes 
are large, but comparatively tasteless. The vines are 
trailed on trelliswork, and form agreeable avenues in 
the gardens of Cairo ; but little attention is paid to their 
culture, the common fault of Egyptian agriculture and 
gardening, due to the generosity of nature and the indolence 
of the inhabitants. 

The best known fruits, besides dates and grapes, are 
figs, sycamore-figs, and pomegranates, apricots and peache.s, 
oranges and citrons, lemons and limes, bananas, which are 
believed to be of the fruits of Paradise (being always m 
season), different kinds of melons (including some of 
aromatic flavour, and tho refreshing water-melon), mul- 
berries, Indian figs or prickly pears, the fruit of the 
lotus, and olives. Many of those are excellent, especially 
the figs and melons. The trees and plants which produce 
most of them are chiefly confined to the gardens, The 
cactus bearing tho Indian fig is extremely common, and 
forms the hedges of gardens and plantations. 

The general plan of an Egyptian garden has boon already 
described. Although seldom in good order, such a garden 
as often picturesque, having a few date-jialms and bananas, 
and perhaps overlooked by one of those houses of the old 
style of architecture which are rapidly disappearing, No 
great variety of flowers is cultivated. Among the more 
usual are tho rose (which has ever boon a favourite among 
the Arabs), the jasmine, narcissus, lily, oleander, chrysan- 
themum, convolvulus, geranium, dahlia, basil, the hinn6 
plant {Lamonia alhn, or Egyptian privet, which is said to 
be a flower of Paradise), the helianthus, and the violet. 

^ The vegetables, (fcc., are very common and of various 
kiuds, so that we cannot wonder that the Children of 
Israel longed for thorn in the desert. The principal are 
beans, pease, vetches, lentils (of which a pottage is made, 
which is the common food of the Nile boatmen), lupins, 
chick-pease, the loobiyeh {DoUchos lubia), fenugreek, mal- 
lows, the hamiyeh {Mbucus eaculmius), spinach, purslain, 
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melooklieeyeli {Gorchornt oUtorius), leeks, onions, garlic, 
celery, parsley, chicory, cress, radishes, carrots, turnips, 
colocasia, lettuce, cabbage, fennel, gourds and cucumbers 
(both of several kinds), the tomato, the egg-fruit or 
badingdn (black and white), caraway, coriander, cumin, 
aniseed, and red pepper. 

The chief field-produce is wheat (which is more grown 
than any other kind of corn), barley, several sorts of millet, 
maize, rice, oats, clover, pease, the sugar-cane, roses, two 
species of the tobacco-plant, and cotton, now largely 
cultivated. The sugar-cane is extensively cultivated, and 
excellent sugar is manufactured from it. There are 
fields of roses in the Feiyoom, which supply the market 
with rose-water. The tobacco produced in Egypt is 
coarse and strong compared with that which is used by 
the middle and upper classes and imported from Syria 
and Turkey. That of Syria is considered the best. Of 
textile plants, the principal are hemp, cotton, and flax, 
and of plants used for dyeing, bastard saffron, madder, 
woad, and the indigo plant. The intoxicating hasheesh, 
which some smoke in a kind of water-pipe formed of 
a cocoa-nut, two tubes, and a bowl, seldom used for any 
other narcotic, is not, as has been erroneously supposed, 
opium, but hemp. The effect is most baneful. The leaves 
of the hinn6 plant are used to impart a bright red 
colour to the palms of the hands, the soles of the feet, 
and the nails of both hands and feet, of women and 
children, the hair of old ladies, and the tails of horses. 
Indigo is very extensively employed to dye the shirts of 
the natives of the poorer classes, and is, when very dark, 
the colour of mourning ; therefore, women at funerals, and 
generally after a death, smear themselves with it. Oil is 
extracted from the seeds of the cotton plant, hemp, 
colewort, the poppy, the castor-oil plant, sesame, and flax. 
The high coarse grass called half eh (Poa cynosui oxdes) 
grows in great quantity in waste places and among ancient 
ruins. 

Many kinds of reeds are found in Egypt, though, if 
we compare the representations in the ancient tombs 
with what W6 see in the present day, it is evident 
that they were formerly much more common. That they 
should bo wasted away was prophesied by Isaiah (xix. 6, 
7). The famous byblus, or papyrus, from which paper 
was manufactured, appears to be nearly, if not quite 
extinct, since Sir G-ardner Wilkinson had never seen it 
{Mod. Eg, and Tlieles, i. 441). M. Delile, in his excellent 
account of the Egyptian flora, merely mentions it by name 
in his list as the Cyperus Papyrus, called in Arabic herdy, 
and found at Damietta,’' but gives no figure of it. The 
lotus, greatly prized for its flowers by the ancient inhabi- 
tants, is still found in Egypt, though it is not common. 
The "French naturalist above mentioned enumerates three 
species which formerly grew in that country, one with 
white flowers, another with blue, and a third with rose- 
coloured, the last of which is now extinct there. On the 
botany of Egypt, see Boissier, Flora Orientcdis, in pro- 
gress. 

Animals.— Th& zoology of Egypt is not of remarkable 
interest, although it contains some very curious points. 
The absence of jungle and of forest, and the little cover 
thus afforded to beasts of prey, as well as other wild 
animals, partly causes this j and we observe few birds of 
beautiful plumage for the same reason. 

One of the most characteristic of the beasts is the camel, 
which is more at home in the dry climate of Egypt than 
elsewhere out of his native deserts. It has been remarked, 
however, that the camel, like his master the Arab, 

’ “ Cyperus Papyrus, Litm. — herdy, Damlatse." Description 
de VEgypte, tom. xii, 71. Other Cyperi are descilbed at pp. 
125-6 and 130-2 of the same rolume. 
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degenerates when removed into a city or a cultivated tract, 
that the former commonly becomes mangy, and the latter 
experiences a physical and moral degradation. The 
Egyptian camel is of the one-humped kind, which has been 
erroneously called the dromedary, whereas the dromedary 
is merely a swift camel standing m the same relation to the 
ordinary camel that our saddle-horse does to our cart-horse. 
Camel’s flesh is for the most part eaten only by the 
peasants and the Arabs of the desert , by the Copts it is 
considered unlawful food. 

It is very remarkable that no representation of the 
camel has been found in the sculptures and paintings of 
the Egyptian monuments, among the very numerous figures 
of the animals of Egypt both tame and wild, and of those 
brought from foreign lands as presents It does not appear 
to have been introduced into other African countries until 
after the Christian Era (comp Desmoulins, Mem. lu d. 
Vlnsiitut, 28 Juin 1823); but it was known to the Egyp- 
tians, although it IS by no means certain that it was 
one of their domestic beasts. Two passages in the Bible 
which speak of camels in the possession of Pharaohs 
(Gen. XU. 16 ; Ex. ix. 3) refer to the time at which foreign 
tribes had been settled in Egypt ; and perhaps the camel 
was peculiarly the animal of one or all of those tribes, and, 
as they were hated by the Egyptians, it may have been 
omitted in the representations of the monuments. 

To modern Egypt the camel is very valuable, since the 
traffic with Syria, Arabia, "Western Africa, and Ethiopia is 
to a great extent carried on by caravans. But the ancient 
Egyptians appear to have derived their wealth more from 
tributary preseuts thau from commerce, to have allowed 
their laud commerce to be much in the hands of foreign 
merchants, like those who brought Joseph into Egypt, and 
to have left even their sea commerce partly at least to 
foreigners. 

The horse is not known to have been used in Egypt be- 
fore the time of the Empire, Thenceforward tfio horses of 
Egypt were famous, and the armies of the Pharaohs were 
noted for their war-chariots. Prom Egypt, Solomon, and 
in his time the kings of the Hittites and the kings of 
Syria, had horses and chariots (1 K. x. 28, 29). And 
long after, when first the kingdom of Israel and then 
that of Judah endeavoured to throw off the yoke of the 
great kings of the East, and made alliance with Egypt, 
they put their trust in Pharaoh’s horses (Isa. xxxi, 1). In 
the representations of battles fought by the kings of the 
Empire we see no Egyptian cavalry, but only chariots, 
called “horse” in the inscriptions. At later times they 
may have had cavalry, properly speaking, of their own, 
and perhaps at ah times among the mercenary or auxiliary 
forces. 

In the present day the horses of Egypt are of a very 
indifferent breed, and the best that one sees in that country 
have been brought from Arabia and Syria, but these are 
seldom of great excellence. It is indeed surprising to find 
few really good horses in a country bordering on Arabia ; 
and not many years ago this was still more remark- 
able, though not during the existence of the Memlooks. 
The finest Arabs, however, are kept in the background 
by their possessors, partly for fear of the “ evil eye,” and 
partly, in the case of all but the highest dignitaries, 
to avoid their forcible seizure by those of greater rank and 
power. 

The Egyptian ass holds a middle place between that of 
Great Britain and the wild ass, which is more swift of 
foot than the horse. It is tall and' handsome, docile, and 
having excellent paces, particularly a quick and easy amble. 
Thus it is well suited to the narrow streets of the towns 
of Egypt, and is therefore commonly used for riding by 
persons of the middle and lower classes. The mules are 
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handsome, but noted for vice, and for not being sure- 
footed. „ j , 

The cattle are short-horned, rather small, and, aa ot 
old, very beautiful, speaking artistically. They are ex- 
ceedingly quiet in disposition, and much valued for agri- 
cultural labour by the people, who therefore very rarely 
slaughter them for meat, and then only for the Franks. 
Buffaloes of an uncouth appearance and of a dark slaty 
colour, strikingly contrasting with the neat cattle, abound 
in Egypt. "When voyaging on the Nile, one often sees 
them standing or lying in the river by herds. Ihey are 
very docile, and the little children of the villagers often 
ride them to or from the river. They are sometimes 
slaughtered, but their fiesh is tough and coarse. Sheep 
(of which the greater number are black) and goats are 
abundant in Egypt, and mutton is the ordinary batcher’s 
meat. Swine are very rarely kept, and then almost 
wholly for the Franks, the Copts generally abstaining 
from eating their meat. It appears that the ancient 
Egyptians, though not forbidden this flesh, rarely ate it, 
perhaps because it is extremely unwholesome in a hot 
climate. 

The Muslims consider dogs unclean, and therefore those 
of Cairo and most of the towns are half-wild and without 
masters, living upon offal, and upon food thrown to 
them by humane persons. In the villages, however, and 
particularly in the Thehais, their case is better, for they 
are kept as guards to protect live-stock from thieves, and 
from hyenas and other wild ammals, which come from 
the deserts by night in quest of prey. The common 
dog of Egypt is generally of a sandy colour and strong, 
though not remarkable for courage; but in Upper 
Egypt, about Thebes, there is a fierce breed of dogs 
with wiry hair, generally black, and much esteemed for 
courage by their masters. Oats are as numerous m Cairo 
as dogs, and many of them are as homeless. They are, 
however, liked by the natives, who assign as their reason 
that Mohammad was fond of cats This may perhaps be 
regarded as a relic of the veneration in which they were 
held by the ancient Egyptians. It is not a little curious, 
that there is at Cairo a royal foundation for the support of 
destitute cats. The author of this charity was the famous 
Memlook sultan, Edh-Dhhhir Beybars, whose humane 
intentions have of late years been sadly neglected by the 
trustees. 

The wolf, fox, jackal, and hyena chiefly inhabit the 
deserts and waste places of Egypt, and lurk in tbe ancient 
tombs and deserted quarries The wild cat is also found in 
that country, though it is not common. Tho weasel 
abounds in Cairo, and is proverbial for its mischievous and 
revengeful disposition, and rats and mice are not among the 
least of the plagues. The ichneumon, jerboa, hare, and 
hyrax are likewise natives of Egypt or its deserts, and the 
tame rabbit is kept for food. 

The beasts of the chase of the Egyptian deserts are 
antelopes of various kinds, and the wild ass, esteemed by 
the Arabs and Persians to be the prince of game, which 
is found in tbe southern part of tbe Eastern Desert. 
The most beautiful of the antelopes is the gazelle, 
which is often tamed and kept in the large courts of 
the houses of Cairo. In Lower Egypt, principally in the 
desolate marshes near the Mediterranean, the wild boar is 
found and occasionally hunted. It is, however, a timid 
animal, so that the sport is not, like boar-hunting elsewhere, 
exciting and dangerous. 

From the representations in the tombs we see that in 
old times the hippopotamus was one of the wild beasts' of 
the country. It has now retreated above the First 
Caki^t, the southern boundary of Egypt. The croco- 
dile h^ retreated in the same manner, and instead 


of being found throughout the Nile in Egypt, is rarely 
seen even m Lower Nubia. The name of the island of 
Elephantine, situate a little to the north of the First 
Cataract, bearing the same signification in hieroglyphics as 
in Greek, makes it probable that at some remote period 
elephants were found in Upper Egypt, though now they are 
not seen north of Abyssinia. 

In exploring the tombs and dark parts of tbe temples 
the traveller is annoyed by crowds of bats, which extinguish 
his candle, fly into his face, and cling to his clothes, some- 
times rendering examination impossible without a lantern. 
One species is very large, but the common one is small. 

Birds of prey are numerous in Egypt, and of many kinds. 
Of the most remarkable are three species of large naked- 
necked vultures — the Arabian, the sociable, and the 
fulvous ; as well as the smaller species called the aquiline 
vulture. The aquiline vulture has a feathered neck, and 
when standing is by no means a handsome bird, but it is 
much to be admired when on the wing from the contrast 
of the Mack and white of its plumage, and the steady 
manner in which it soars in circles. Perhaps the bearded 
vulture breeds in the most lofty parts of the desolate moun- 
tains of the Eastern Desert, for when the French army was 
in Egypt, one of these birds was killed. It is said to have 
been of extiaordinary size, measuring more than 14 Parisian 
feet, or more than 15 English, from point to point of its 
expanded wings. Several species of eagles and falcons, 
two kinds of hawks, the common buzzard, and the moor- 
harrier live in Egypt, or visit that country, according as 
they are migratory, erratic, or sedentary. The common 
kite abounds at Cairo, and is one of the chief scavengers 
of the city, the others being the crow, the aquiline vulture, 
the half-wild dog, and the cat. The ruins and tombs of 
Eg 3 ^t, and the modern houses, scarcely ever in perfect 
repair, shelter owls of various kinds. 

The Spanish sparrow, which differs little from that of 
Britain, the water-wagtail, linnets, and larks are among the 
birds of Egypt The kind of kingfisher which is commonly 
seen on the Nile, perched on some eminence, and darting 
suddenly to seize a fish, is very mfeiior in its plumage, 
which IS speckled, black and white, to the common king- 
fisher, which is also occasionally soon. The beautiful 
hoopoe is among the least rare birds, and there are also 
three species of bee-eaters. The hoopoe may be often soon 
in Cairo, where it is regarded with some reverence, as tho 
bird of Solomon. Crows of the kind which wo call the 
Boyston crow are very numerous at Cairo. Birds of the 
swallow tribe, the wood pecker, and tho cuckoo are also 
known in Egypt, 

In the metropolis, in the towns and villages, and in the 
fields, no bird is more common than the pigeon, tame or 
wild. Pigeon-fancying is a favourite amusement of all 
classes at Cairo, and in the villages the pigeon-houses are 
often loftier than the huts upon which they are raised. 
Tourists on the Nile inflict great loss on the poor peasantry 
by recklessly shooting these tame birds. Wild turtle-doves 
buUd in the courts of the houses of tho capital. These 
courts often serve for tho purpose of poultry-yards, in 
which fowls wander about without any care being taken of 
them, except that food is occasionally thrown to them. 
They are consequently meagre, and produce very small 
eggs. Turkeys, ducks, and geese are kept in the same 
manner. 

Quails migrate to Egypt in great numbers ; and sand- 
grouse, called by the natives Imta, from their cry, are 
common in the deserts. There also tho Arabs, like the 
ancient Egyptians, hunt the ostrich. A red-legged 
partridge is likewise found in Egypt. 

The islands of the Nile, the sand-banks which appear 
when the river is low, the Jakes and marshes, the sheets 
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of water caused by the inundation, and the mountains near 
the river, are the favourite resorts of many kinds of wading 
and of web-footed birds. 

Of the waders the most interesting would be the sacred 
ibis of Egypt, if that bird be now found there. But it does 
not appear certain that only one species was anciently held 
sacred, and if so that this is the Ibis rehgiosa of Cuvier 
now known in Egypt. The Egyptian plover is famous on 
account of the story, which modern observation has con- 
firmed, related by Herodotus respecting it and the croco- 
dile. Among the most common waders are the spur-winged 
plover, the snow-white egret, which has been erroneously 
called the ibis, and the pelican. The cormorant, too, is often 
seen, as are wild geese and ducks, both of several kinds. 

Of the many reptiles the crocodile occupies the first 
place. It is seldom observed in the present day in Upper 
Egypt. Some years ago it was usual south of Asyoot 
to see several crocodiles basking in the sun in the heat 
of the day on a sand-bank; at the approach of a boat 
they would quickly plunge into the stream. They rarely 
attack a human being, but it is unwise to bathe in the 
river at places where they are reputed to be fierce, and to 
bathe at any distance from a boat in the part of Upper 
Egypt where they are found. It is said that the crocodile’s 
common mode of attacking a person on shore, who is near 
the river’s edge, is to approach stealthily and sweep him 
into the stream by a blow of his tail, the great weapon of 
all the lizard-tribe. The smaller saurians are found in 
great numbers ; of these a species of chameleon may be 
mentioned. 

Serpents and snakes are among the most Common 
reptiles, and are of various kinds, including the deadly 
cerastes and cobra di capello The house snakes, however, 
which are numerous at Cairo, are harmless. 

Fishes abound in the Nile and in the Lake Menzeleh. 
The modern inhabitants of the country are partial to fish 
as food, but they say that only those fishes which have 
scales are wholesome. The fishes of the Nile are generally 
insipid in comparison to those of the sea ; though a few of 
them, particularly the bultee (^Labrus niloticus, Linn.), the 
kishr (Perea nilotica), and the binnee {Oyprinus bymii, 
Arted.), are of a delicate flavour. 

Oue of the commonest insects is the dangerous scorpion. 
Its sting is very painful, and, if no remedy is applied, 
sometimes fatal, particularly if a person is stung in the 
hoel.^ Large spiders are abundant, including more than 
one species of solpuga, incorrectly called tarantulas by the 
Europeans, and believed by the natives to be very 
venomous, but this is most likely an error Egypt has ever 
been famous for what may be termed insect-plagues, but 
not to the extent that has been asserted by some modern 
travellers. Caution will enable one partially to escape the 
attacks of fleas and bugs, and altogether to avoid the 
more dreaded insect usually spoken of with them. 
Beetles of various kinds are found, including that which 
was anciently held sacred, the scarabaaus. Locusts are 
seldom seen, and very rarely in large numbers. When, 
however, such is the case, they commit great havoc iu the 
fields and gardens, reminding one of the account of the 
plague of locusts which preceded the Exodus, and the re- 
markable passage in the book of Joel (li, 1-11) describing 
an invading army as a destructive flight of locusts. Some- 
times they merely cross the valley of Upper Egypt, and 
leave the mark of their passage in desolated fields, entirely 
stripped of verdure ; and at other times they spread them- 
selves for days, or even weeks, over the cultivated lands, 
committing far more extensive mischief. 

A little ipecacuanha, made into a paste with water and applied 
externally to the place stung, has produced, in the many instances in 
which the water has known, it used, almost instant relief. 
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Bees are kept in Egypt, and their honey is much prized 
by the inhabitants, who usually eat it in a clarified state. 
It IS inferior to that of England, and also to the famous 
Greek honey. Butterflies and moths of many kinds are 
observed in the fields. There are plantations of mulberry 
trees in the eastern part of Lower Egypt, for the rearing of 
silk-worms. The manufacture of silks was a Government 
monopoly, but has lately ceased to be so. The silks of 
Egypt are generally inferior to those of Syria and other 
Eastern countries, though some have been produced of 
great excellence. Among the other insects may be men- 
tioned the common fl,y, rightly deserving a place among the 
plagues of Egypt, as does also the mosquito, which, how- 
ever, IS not found throughout the country. 

Ancient Inhabitants. — In the following remarks on the 
ancient Egyptians great assistance has been derived from 
the valuable work of Sir Gardner Wilkinson on their 
Manners and Customs, which has made us better acquainted 
with them than we are with any other people of antiquity. 
From tlie representations of their monuments, and from 
the mummies which have been unrolled, we can form 
an accurate idea of the personal characteristics of the 
ancient Egyptians. In consequence of a misconception of 
a passage in Herodotus (ii 104), and confused notions 
respecting the inhabitants of Africa, it has been often sup- 
posed that the Egyptians were very nearly allied to the 
negro race, A careful examination of the most distinct 
data in our possession has, however, produced a far different 
result; audit is now acknowledged that they were more 
related to the Caucasian than to the negro type. It has 
also been shown that most of the modern inhabitants have 
preserved many of the characteristics of their ancient pre- 
decessors, and that it is, therefore, erroneous to suppose 
that they are chiefly of Arab origin, although the intermix- 
ture of Arab blood has so much changed the national 
type that it would not be safe to describe the earlier 
people from the appearance of the present. Neverthe- 
less, one IS often struck, among the remains of ancient 
monuments, by the similarity of an early representation to 
some one of the natives standing by, priding himself upon 
an Arab origin, and repudiating the reproach that he is of 
the race of Pharaoh. 

Judging from the monuments and mummies, the coun- 
tenance of the ancient Egyptians was oval, and narrower 
in the case of the men than of the women. The forehead 
was small and somewhat retiring, but well-shaped; the 
eyes large, long, and generally black ; the nose rather 
•long, and with a slight bridge, the mouth expressive, with 
rather full lips, and white aud regular teeth; the chin 
small and round, and the cheek-bones a little prominent. 
The hair was long, full, crisp, somewhat harsh, and almost 
always black. The beard was worn in so artificial a mode 
that one cannot judge whether it was full or not. The 
skin of the men was dark brown; that of the women 
varied from olive to pink flesh-colour in different persons, 
The colour of the women was natural, and the darker hue 
of the men the result of exposure to the sun, and the 
scantiness of their clothing explains why their faces were 
not darker than the rest of their bodies. 

The dress of the ancient Egyptians did not much vary 
at different periods. Under Dynasty IV. it was, however, 
simpler than under the Empire. As most monuments re- 
main of the Empire, the dress of the inhabitants at that 
time will be described, aud this description will apply, in 
its main particulars, to the earlier and later times of their 
ancient history. 

The men of all classes either had shaven heads, with 
skull-caps, or wore their own hair, or wigs, very full, aud 
in numerous plaits or curls, falliug to the shoulders, but 
sometimes much shorter and in the form of a bag ; there 
VII. — 90 
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is, indeed, reason to suppose tliat tUe practice of shaving 
the head was universal, except among the soldiers. All 
the hair of the face was also shaven, except in the cases 
of kings and great persons, who had a small formal heard, 
possibly artihcial, beneath the chin. 

The king was distinguished from his subjects by the 
richness of his apparel His head-dress was sometimes his 
own hair, or the wig, alone; and at others he wore the high 
crowns of Tipper and Lower Egypt, the former being a kind 
of conical helmet, and the latter a short cap with a tall point 
behind, worn outside the other. He is also occasionally 
represented with another form of high cap. _ The figure of 
an asp, the emblem of royalty, is often tied j'ust above his 
forehead. His beard was about three inches long, and one 
inch broad and deep, and formally plaited. 

The simplest royal dress was a kilt, usually reaching 
nearly to the knees, rather full in fiont, having a g^dle 
above, trom which hung before a broad band, richly 
ornamented, and peculiar to the king, like the lion's tail 
(natural or artificial) which was attached to it behind, and 
reached nearly to the ground. Sometimes a large and Ml 
shirt was worn over the kdt, descending almost to the 
ankles, and having wide sleeves reaching to the elbow : 
this outer dress is occasionally simply a sMrt. Both these 
dresses were usually of white linen, and the outer dress 
was apparently very fine and transparent. Sandals were 
worn on the feet, and the ornaments were armlets, bracelets, 
both flat and broad, and deep necklaces. 

The ordinary costume of men of the upper and middle 
classes was the same as that of the king, the short kilt, 
with sometimes the long shirt or skirt of fine hnen above 

it, tied in various forms. Their beards were very short, 
acareely exceeding an inch in length, and of a formal square 
shape, and they wore the full hair or wig, or a skull-cap. 
They generally went barefoot, but sometimes used sandals. 
The priest was occasionally clad in a leopard's skin, either 
tied or thrown over the shoulder, or worn as a shirt, the 
fore-legs forming sleeves. Military personages are often 
represented with helmets, and sometimes with short coats 
or corslets of plate-mail. The royal princes were dis- 
tinguished by a side-lock apparently curiously plaited 

The men of the lower class wore the kilt and girdle 
alone, or, especially when engaged in laborious work, went 
altogether naked. They shaved the head and face, and 
had no head-covering but the skull-cap. The soldiers had | 
kilts of different kinds, and coats or corslets of plate-mall, 
and either wore full hair or helmets 

The dress of the queen consisted of a tight skirt, descend- 
ing to the ankles, supported by shoulder-straps, and bound 
at the waist by a girdle, with long ends falling in front. 
Over this was usually worn a full shirt of fine linen, with 
wide sleeves reaching below the elbows, and having a broad 
skirt falling bo the ground. It much resembles the upper 
dress of the king, or of men of the richer classes. The 
queen was distinguished by lier head-dress, which was in 
the form of a vulture with outspread wings, the bird’s 
head projecting over the forehead, and the wings falling on 
either side, while the tail extended behind. Sometimes the 
queen is also known by the royal asp above her forehead, 
and at other times she is represented with various forms 
of head-dress. The queen also wore sandals. (Por illus- 
trations of royal dress see Costtoe, vol, yi., p. 457-8.) 

^ The dress of ladies was the same as that of the queen, 
without the distinguishing ornaments, but they frequently 
appeared in the under garment or skirt alone. The women 
of the lower class wore that garment only, and some- 
times it' was much shorter than that of the ladies, parti- 
cularly when they were engaged in manual labour. The 
womien’s hair was worn in the same manner as the men’s, 
btttdfe vj^as of greater length, usually reaching about half- 
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way from the shoulders to the waist, being rarely longer, 
and sometimes much shorter. It was ornamented in various 
ways, but the general form was always the same. 

The children of all ranks were very simply dressed, 
when clad at all, though those of rich persons were some- 
times attired as their elders. Boys were distinguished by 
the side-lock, which the princes, as before mentioned, wore 
in a peculiar fashion. 

Behgion . — ^The credit which the Egyptian priests enjoyed 
in antiquity for a knowledge of philosophy led to the 
expectation among modern scholars that, when hieroglyphics 
were read, the world would recover a lost body of human 
speculation. The first results disappointed this expectation, 
but later studies have gone far to justify it. The state- 
ment of what those studies have achieved may be divided 
into the two main subjects — the teaching as to the gods 
and that as to man’s duties and destinies, rites and 
ceremonies coming under both heads 

Had the Egyptians any idea of one God 1 — ^in other words, 
is their religion a complex structure raised upon a 
recognized monotheistic foundation? The Egyptian 
religious writings are held by M. de Roug6 to give an 
affirmative answer to this question. They speak of one 
supreme being, self-existent, self-producing, the creator of 
heaven and earth, called the double god or double being, 
as the parent of a second manifestation. From the idea of 
a supreme deity, at once father and mother, producing a 
second form, probably originated a first triad like the triads 
of father, mother, and son frequent in Egyptian mythology 
To the local divinities the attributes of th'S supreme deity 
are given, as though they were mere personifications : that 
they were originally so is, however, not certain. Ba, 
the sun, is indeed spoken of as this supreme being, t»ut 
this appeiirs to have been a later phase of opinion. (De 
Boug6, “ Etudes sur le Bituel Fun4raire,” Jtiev. Arch., n.s., i 
356 segq.) It was probably an attempt to substitute a 
popular materialistic belief for a iihilosophical creed. A 
significant instance of this tendency is perhap.? seen m the 
endeavour of a kmg of Dynasty XVIII. to abolish all wor- 
ship but that of the solar disk — sun-worship in its most 
material form. 

A very ancient moral tract, the papyrus of Ptah-hotcp, 
composed under Dynasty V., although a purely Egyptian 
work, .mentioning Osins and a divinity who may bo a form 
of Osiris, yet speaks constantly of God as if the author had 
the idea of one God.^ 

It also appears from one remarkable fact that this idea 
prevailed in Egypt before the conversion of the nation to 
Christianity. The Copts took caro to eliminate from their 
vocabulary all the words connected with the religion 
of their forefathers, substituting for them Greek equi- 
valents. Their term for God is, however, not Greek but 
Egyptian, the hieroglyphic notor. They also 

used it for heathen objects of worship, god or goddess. 
These uses must therefore have been prevalent in the 
vulgar dialect when it was first written in Coptic. 

Though it cannot reasonably be doubted that the 
Egyptians had a distinct idea of monotheism, this idea was 
mixed up with the basest polytheism. The double 
character which we perceive in the race and the language, 
both partly Mgritiau, partly Semitic, is equally evident 
in the religion. Every town in Egypt had its sacred 


1 “ LTclio abstraite de la Blvbitd iiitenrieiit Mquenmient dans le 
texte, comme si I’auteur avait la notion de I’nnitd et de I'indivisibilltd 
divine. Mais cette inanidro do parler n'appartient pas oxoluaivomont 
i cot ontiqxie document. On In rencontre frdqiieminent dnna lea textea 
plus modemea et notammoat au Rituol. D’aillenrs le nom d’OsMs et 
oelui de Diou double crocodile suflijjent pour nous ddraontror quo aona 
avons affaiie & un momiinent de pure engine dgyptlcamo,’' Chabwi. 

Le plus anoien livie du raonde," jRati. Aroh, xv, 16. 
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animal, or fetish, and every town its local divinities As 
the animal worship was associated with higher ideas by the 
union of an animal’s head with the body of a man in the 
figures of divinities, so the local divinities were connected 
with the monotheistic idea by intermediate forms, 
piincipally identifying them with Ba, who thus was the 
generally received form of the notion of one god. Accord- 
ing to this view monotheism was not the parent of poly- 
theism, but in a later phase connected with it. 

One great change affected the essential ideas of the 
Egyptian religion. For many centuries Seth, specially the 
divinity of Lower Egypt, who seems to have represented 
then, as certainly afterwards, the destructive power of 
nature, held a place iii the Pantheon, although regarded as 
the adversary of Osiris and thus of mankind, whom, how- 
ever, he finally befriends He seems thus to have a charac- 
ter of necessary evil. At length, after the Empire, he 
was expelled from the Pantheon. This may have been 
because the worship of Seth was repugnant to a reigning 
house of Asiatic origin, which might have held the Persian 
dualism which identified physical and moral evil. It may 
have been because Seth had been considered to be the 
divinity of the eastern neighbours of Egypt, and with 
their success and the fall of Egyptian supremacy had come 
to be thought hostile to that country. If this were 
the cause, the kings who proscribed his worship could 
have had no relation to the nations supposed to reverence 
Seth. In effect the change identified physical and moral 
evil and destroyed the earlier philosophical notions on 
the subject, besides introducing some confusion into the 
Pantheon. 

Herodotus speaks of orders of gods, Manetho of divine 
dynasties. The explanation is to be found m the worship 
at each town of a cycle of gods. This cycle is called ‘‘ the 
society of the gods,” or “the nine gods.” M. de Roug4 
does not admit the second rendering except as a plural of 
excellence (“!Efcudes,” Arch., n.a., i. 237). The num- 
ber varies at different places and in different lists at the 
same place, but is always nearly or exactly nine. The 
Egyptians themselves explained this cycle as the self- 
development of Ea , the other gods were in this view his 
attributes (De Eoug6, l.o. 236, 237 ; Eit. xvii. 2, 3). Two 
forms of the cycle acquired the highest importance as repre- 
senting the systems of the learned men of Memphis and 
Thebes, the successive great capitals of Egypt.^ 

The two systems are thus given by Professor Lep- 
sius^ • — 

Memphite System Theban System. 

1, Plali "H^atiTTos.) i 1 Amen (’'Ayu^wK, Ze</j.) 

2. Ua I 2. Meutn (MM.) 

: 3. Atmu (Toifi.) 

8. Shu (Sfis) i- Shu. 

Tefnet, Tolnot. 

4. Seh (Kp<ivos) 3. Sob. 

Nut Nut; 

5. IleSui f'Oo'jpjy, Arivu(ros), and 0. Ilosli'i 

(0.) Hes C^Ia-is, A7i/uh'rvP‘) btos. 

6. (7.) Set (Stie, and 7. Sot. 

Nebti (N^<f)dus.) Nebti. 

7. (8 ) Har (’'npor,’A7r(<\\<wrif and 8. Har 

TTat-hor ('AOdip, ’A<ppo5ir^j.) Hat-har, 

9. Sbbok. 

Tennet [consort of Montu ?] 
Penit (or Pit?) [consort of 
Atmu ?] 

The views of Professor Lepsius on the origin and consti- 
tution of these systems, with such modifications as later 

^ These Tiave been called the aysteins of Memphis and Thebes, The 
local cycle of Memphis was, however, not the system of Manetho which 
has been called Memphite, and has a distinct local character (Brugsch, 
Q6ogr, Imahr., i. 287). 

“ Shu, true spelling since discovered, is here put for Mu. 


researches have suggested, may now be given. We first 
observe that the two systems are but variations, and may 
be treated as one. They consist of male divinities, most 
of whom are associated with goddesses. These goddesses 
hold an inferior place, and are not to be counted in reckon- 
ing the number of the order, except perhaps Isis, whose 
importance is much greater than that of the others. An 
examination of the various forms of the two systems 
immediately suggests that they increased in course of time, 
Pfcah and Ameu, the chief gods of Memphis and Thebes, 
having been added for state reasons. The order thus 
reduced consists of two groups, the group of Ea, and 
that of Osiris. The group of Ea is wholly of solar 
gods, the group of Osiris begins with Seb and ends with 
Hathor. Sebek then stands alone, but be is wanting 
iu the older lists, and is only an addition of the Theban 
system. 

The solar group consists of Ea, or else Mentu and Atmu, 
and Shu. Mentu and Atmu are merely a division of Ea 
into his two chief phases, the rising and the setting sun, 
the sun of the upper and of the lower world. Both are 
solar divinities (Brugsch, Qeogr. Inschr., i. 254.) Shu, 
the solar light, is the son of Ea or of Mentu or Atmu ; 
Tefnet, the goddess associated with him, is the daughter 
of Ea. 

The Osiris group is not genealogically connected with the 
solar group. The central point of the group is found in 
Osiris, with his consort Isis and his opponent Sefch. Seb 
and Nut are merely extensions of the group upwards. 
They are, however, spoken of as parents of the gods, 
showing that they represent the commencement of a series. 
Osiris, Isis, Seth, and Nephthys were usually considered 
thoir cliildien, and Horns, the child of Osiris and Isis. 
Haihons associated with Horns, but her genealogical place 
is not clear. It is, however, certain that she is of the 
family of Osiris. I?he characteristics of this group are 
predominantly cosmic ; this is true of the myth of Osiris, 
aud consequently of the whole group, and is especially 
evident in the cases of Osiris and Isis, Seth, and Seb and 
Nut. 

How did these two groups come to be united in a single 
series % Professor Lepsius argues that this was due to the 
influence of Thinis, the oldest Egyptian royal seat, from 
which the first historic king Menes came to Lower Egypt 
and founded Memphis. Thinis at a very early time merged 
into the more famous Abydos. Abydos was the great seat 
of the worship of Osiris, which spread all over Egypt, 
establishing itself in a remarkable manner at Memphis. 
All the mysteries of the Egyptians and their whole doctrine 
of the future state attach themselves to this worship, 
Osins was identified with the sun, and the union of the 
two groups was thus not forced. Both had indeed a 
common origin. Sun-worship was the primitive form of 
the Egyptian religion, perhaps even pre-Egyptian. The 
first development was the myth of Osiris, due to the 
importance of Thinis, just as the rise of Memphis put Ptah, 
an abstract idea of intellectual power, even before Ea So 
the rise of Thebes introduced Amen, who was identified in 
the form Amen-ra with Ea, and as. an intellectual principle 
placed before the physical solar powers. This argument 
derives great weight from the relative position given to 
the two groups, the solar divinities coming first, and 
from the circumstance that the religious reform under 
Dynasty XVIII. suppressed everything but material sun- 
worship, as though this had been the primitive belief 
of Egypt.® M. de Eoug^, in his examination of the Egyptian 
Ritual, comes to a similar but more definite result in treating 

* See Lepsivis, Tlih&r dm ersten Aegyptisohm Gbit&rhreis WfiA seine 
gmhnchtlich-ni^thohgmhe Entstehmg," Berl. Akad., 1861. 
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of the mythological elemeats of the important seventeenth 
chapter. He traces the solar gods to Heliopolis, and 
considers the Osiris myth as probably derived from Abydos, 
and added at a later time.^ Professor Lepsins does not 
admit the Eeliopolite origin of the solar group, on account 
of the small political importance of Heliopolis. ^ Yet the 
circumstance that the chief divinities of that city, which 
had the sacred name Pe-ra, the abode of Ra, were Atmu, 
Shu, and Tefnet {Rit xviii. 4, ap. Brugsch, Geogr. Mchr., 
i. 254, cf. 255) seems conclusive.^ 

Some account may now be given of these divinities in 
the order of the lists, the later additions being noticed last 
and then lesser divinities. It will be impossible to give 
more than the simplest particulars, and many names in 
the Pantheon must be omitted altogether. 

Ea, the sun, is usually represented as a hawk-headed man, 
occasionally as a man, in both cases generally bearing on his head 
the solar disk, lound which the uraus, symbolic of royal power, is 
sometimes coiled His symbol is either the solar disk or the hawk. 
Ea had the most general worship of any Egyptian divinity, except 
Osins The worship of Osins under his own name was more 
common than that of Ea nnder his, but this was m some degiee 
compensated for by the umon of Ea with other gods besides solai 
ones, such as Amen, Hum, Sebek, forming the compound divinities 
Amen-ra, Hum-ra, Sebek-ra (Leparas, Erst. Aeg OoUerhrds), 
and by his being the type of sovereignty, so that each kmg was 
a Ea son of Ea. This importance of lus worship was due to the 
adoption of Ea as the leading representative of the supreme being, 
from whom indeed he is sometimes undistmgmshabie m theEiiitaZ, 
though as already noticed this does not seem to have been the 
primitive opinion, for there are eviden^s of Ms infenority to the 
supreme god and to Osiris (De Eoii^, “KtndQS,” Ecu. Arclt ,.13 , i. 
358). In the leligious paintings he is the supreme being, parrying 
on inhis course a constant warfare with and tnmnph over evil, repie- 
sented by the great serpent Apap, a wholly evil being, not a divinity. 
His caresi resembles that of Osins, but with notable differences. 
Ea IS purely solar. He is rarely associated with any consort, and if 
so asswiated his consort is a female Ea (Lopsius, Erst. Aeg ffotter- 
Tersis). He is always victorious He protects mankind, hut has 
nothing in common with them. Osuis on the other hand is only 
solar because he is the beneficent power of nature He is con- 
stantly associated with Isis He has a life-long conflict with a 
maleficent power, his biothei or son Seth, ivlio is not wholly evil 
Vanquished and killed he lecovers his bfo and wins, but it is lathcr 
Horus his son who wins, and Horns, a sun-god, is the diiect link 
with Ea in the Osius family. Osuis protects mankind because 
his life lesembled theirs : if he did not live on eaith, at least his 
tomb was shown theie. At Heliopolis two animals sacied to 
Ea weie leverenced, the black bull Mnovis, sacred to Ea and 
Atmu, and the Phoenix (Bennii) sacred to Ea. Both are connected 
with Osins, the bull by the worship of Apis at Ileliopohs, tli 
Pheenix as also representing Osins (Biugsch, Qcogr InscJvt , 
1 . 257, 258). In addition the sacred Persea-tiea was leverouccd at 
Heliopolis 

In the attempt under Dynasty XYIII to establish snn-worship 
in an original or ideal simplicity, the only lopicsentation is the 
solar disk with the iiraius entwined round it, and lays ending m 
human hands, one of which oifers the symbol of Mo to the 
worshipper. The great sun-temple then founded contained no 
statue whatevei (Lepsius, Eist. Aeg. Qott&rkrds). 

Mentu and Atmu may best be noticed together as merely two 
phases of Ea, lepreseiiting, as already stated, tlie rising and the 
setting sun, the sun of the upper and the lower world. Their twin- 
character is seen in the ciiciunstanoc that Mentu was worshipped 
at Southern An (Ilermontlus) and Atmu at Horthern An (Helio- 
polis, the On of the Bible) Mentu, or Mentiwn, is represented as Ka 
with the tall plumes of Amen, Atmu iii a Immau form. Both 
cannot be distinguished from Ea except that piohahly their attri- 
butes were more restricted, and while Mentu scorns to bo within 
limits identical with Ea, the human form of Atmu moy porhaiis 
Mut a relation to Osms.® 

^ " II est facile d'apercevoir, dans tons ces caraotfires, los symboles 
osiriaques, qui coniposaieut probablement la doctriuepMuiitive d’ Abydos, 
se siiperposant aiix emblfemes d’HdJiopolis” (Eeu. Arch., n, s , i. 
369, 360). M, Maiiette, on the other hand, -writes “ Ongmairemont 
Osiris est la soled nocturae, il est la nuit pnnioidiale ; il priicMe la 
humfire ; il est par coiisdqnent anterleur i Ba, le soleil diume ” 
{Mm. Boulag, I86&, 100), 

® Shu is, however, not mentioned among the divinities of Heliopolis 
in the great Papyrus of Eamses III. Records cj ihe Past, vi. 62 segg. 

® In the l7th chapter of the Ritual the justified dead is called in 
his new coudition Turn, equivalent to Atmu. This may be merely 


Shu IS light, and is a type of celestial force, for he is represented 
supporting the goddess of heaven M. de Eougd remarks that it 
is curious to find in this ancient cosmogony the principle of force 
identified with the luminous principle (“Etudes,” Rev. Arch , l 225, 
286) His figure is human and he sometimes bears on his head tbe 
ostneh-feather, which, though the initial of lus name, musthere have 
its symboheal sense of ‘ ‘ truth, ” The relation of light and truth is 
not less remarkable than that of light and force Tefnet, associated 
with Shu in the cycle, is represented with the head of a lioness. 
This is the most common compound foim of Egyptian goddesses, 
as the hawk-headed cf the gods Both are connected with solar 
worship. The lioness was probably chosen as the highest form of 
the family to which the luminous-eyed cat, one of the most popular 
of the sacred animals, belonged _ ^ 

Seb stands at the head of the family of Osins. He is repie- 
sented in human foiru like his consort Mut, They are called 
‘ ‘ father of the gods ” and ‘ ‘ bearer of the gods ” Seb was the god of 
the earth (De Eouge, Ibid. 238), and Hut the goddess of heaven. 
Her name means the abyss, though curiously the pnmoidial abyss 
IS called, in ch. xvii. of the Ritual, nu, in the niaaculme {Ibul. 

^^Osu'is, in Egyptian Hesiri, is usually represented as a mummy, 
wealing (the royal cap of Upper Egypt, which may indicate the 
Thmite origin of his worship, or that, as Horus and Seth were the 
special divinities of Upper and Lower Egypt, so he was paiticularly 
connected with the upper country Elis cap is usually flanked by 
ostrich plumes, which probably have a reference to Ma-t ihe goddess 
of truth and justice. The myth of Osins is the most interesting 
because the most human part of Egyptian mythology. It is im- 
possible to attempt a lull account of it . the materials have yet to be 
gatheied. We cannot accept the treatise On Im and Osins as 
repiesenting the older form of the myth. In different documents 
we seem to trace ixs growth, and notably do we find in those later 
than Dyn XXII. the change due to the altered theory of good and 
e-vil Yet the general outhnes are the same m what we may leasoii- 
ably hold to be the earliest documents. It is these that are, as 
far as possible, used here, 

Osins is essentiaEy the good principle : hence lus name Un- 
nefer, the good being, lather than the revealor of good (Maspero, 
JTisloire Ancunne, 38). Like Ka he is the creator, and like him in 
perpetual w'arfare with evil. His brother, or son, Typhou, Seth 
(Set), 13 his opponent. They aie light and darkness, physical good 
and evil, the Mile and the desert, Egypt and the foreign land 
Osins is certainly moral good, Seth is to a certain extent moral evil. 
Throughout the R%twl they are m conflict for light and wrong, for 
the welfaie and destruction of the human soul. Inch xvii., which 
waspioseived intact from a remote age, this conflict apjioars. Seth 
is, however, not thcie distniclly named as the opponent of Osins, 
except in the glosses, which may be as old or (like the ca.se of the 
Misliua and the Genmra) older than the text, and once in the text 
he appears as joining with Horns his adversary in accomiflishing 
the final condition of the deceased who had reached the abode of 
happiness (vr-i 35); and on the other hand, ono glo.ss explains tho 
executioner of souls to be Seth, but otherwise Homs the older, brollicr 
, of 0.sria, whoisbuta vauationof tho youngei Horus (vor, 88). Yet 
the opposition of 0,9iri.s and Seth m a perpetual combat, Osiris is 
vampii.shed. He is cut in pieces and submerged m tho watei. 
Watched by his srstors, Isis lus consort and Mcphtliyfl tho con- 
sort of Soth, ho revives Horn.s lus son avenges hiin, and with tho 
aid of Thoth, or leaaon, he destroys the power of Seth, lint does not 
aniuhilato him. The myth is a picture of tho daily life of tho sun, 
comhating darkness yet at last succumbing to it, to appear again m 
lenevvcd splendour, as the young Horus a solar god triumphs over 
Seth It IS also a picture of human life, its perpolual conflict and 
liiial seeming desliuetion, to be restored in the now youtli of a 
blighter existence. In this view suffering is not wholly evil, but 
has its beneficent aspect in tho accomplisluueut of lintd good. 
There are two ways of explaining tho origin of this myth. Either 
wo may regard Osiris as the sun of tho night, and so the protector 
of those who pass away into the realm of shades, or wo may 
suppoaa that once taken as tho typo and ruler of mankind in ihe 
after state, tho hidden sun was naturally chosen to represenb him, the 
sun being with the Egyptians tho source and governor of aU life. 
Those who make the solar idea tho first foim of tho myth have to 
explain its specially human aspect, and paiticularly why wc sco 
no such aspect in any deep sense in tho case of Atmu tho sun of 
tho night in the group of solar divinities. 

It will ho easily seen how such a story took hold of the affi'ctious 
of the Egyptians. Osiris was the typo of humanity, its atrugglcs, 
its sufferings, its temporaiy defeat, and its final viotoiy, Tho liv- 
ing, and still more the dead, wore identified with him. Under his 
name, without distinction of sex, they passed into the hidden place 

because tho word turn has the sense man, and may be thus a play upon 
the name of tho divinity (c/, De Eoug4, “ Etude*,” 850, SCI), but it Is 
more likely that Turn is hero used as Osiris everywhere to indicate 
the divine quality of tho jufitlDod. 
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(Amenti), tlie divine world below (Ker-netei), to be protected by liini 
in their conflict with Seth find his genii, and to have their final state 
determined by him as their judge. It was to Osms that the prayers 
and offerings for the dead were made, and all sepulchral inscnp- 
tions, exce;^ those of the oldest ppiiod, aie diiectly addressed to 
him As Isis is a form of the female principle, Osins, the sun and 
the Nile, was consideied in one phase to be the male piinciple. 
The Osms of Mendes was the name of this form, which was more 
especially known by the name of Mendes 

The three most famous of those moie sacred auimnlR which weie 
worshipped as individuals, not as a class, were the bulls Apis and 
Mnevis and the Mendesian goat Of these Apis and the Mendeaian 
goat were connected with the worship of Osins. Manetho says that 
all these animals weie first reckoned among the gods under a very 
early Egyptian Pliaraoh, KaieehSs, in Egyptian Ka-kau, second king 
ot Dyn. II ^ It IS very characteristic of the Egyptian religion that 
the reverence for Osms should have taken this grossly-matenal 
foiin 

The bull Apis, who bears m Egyptian the same name as the Nile, 
Hdpi, was worshipped at Memphis. Heie M Maiiette discovered 
a senes of the tombs of these bulls, with tablets recoidingtlie reigns 
111 which they weie bnned, and in several cases further exact par- 
ticulais of date, thus affording important chronological evidence. 
Apis was considered to he the living emblem of Osms, and was thus 
connected with the sun and the Nile, and the chronological aspect 
ot both explains his being also connected with the moon On Ihe 
death of an Apis, a successor was sought foi and recognized by 
certain mailcs. He was then inaugurated and worshipped duiing 
Ills lifetime. (See Ai’is ) 

Sarapia, or Soiapis, iii Egyptian Hesiii-Hapi, is the defunct 
A])ia, who hii.a become Osiris. Tlio great extension of the woi.ship 
ot Saiapis, after the importation of his statue by Ptolemy I , was 
merely a development of long existing Egyptian ideas Hence the 
lapid spread and gi'oat popularity of tins worshm (See Sebapis ) 

The Mendeaian goat had no special name. He is called the Earn. 
He was considered an emblem of Ea and Shu as well as of Seb and 
Osins, but probably he was chiefly sacred to Osins, and inliis solar 
aspect, which would thus iiitioduce the relation to the more 
markedly solar gods The seat of Ins woiship was Mendes in the 
eostoi'ii part of the Delta, where Dr Bnigsch lias discovered a vciy 
interesting stele of the reign of Ptolemy II , Philadelphus, giving 
the history of the finding and inauguiation of a sacred ram, and of 
the honour paid to him and to his temple His worship was similar 
to that of Apis, but of a grosser form, inasmuch as the goat or lam 
was a symbol of the productive force of nature.* 

Isis, or Hos, represented as a woman bearing on her head her 
emblem the throne, or the solar disk and cow’s horns, is the female 
form of Osins. Unlike Ea, the Osiris family have censorts , but no 
one 1.S so distinctly as Isis a counterpart and of efiual importance. 
Though the pilaoe of Isis is not as significant as that of Osms in the 
myth to winch they belong, she is necessary to it, and this is pro- 
bably the reason why she attained an importance beyond the othei 
Egyptian goddesses except only Hathor, who is but another Isis 

Seth, the Egyptian Sot, usually called by the Greeks Typhon, is 
represented with the head of a fabulous animal, having a pointed 
snout and high scLuare oars He was the brother or son® and oppo- 
nent of Osins, the divinity of the eneiiiioa of Egyju;, and tlio chief 
of the piowers which fought with the human soul in the aftci life. 
He certainly icpre.sc‘nty physical evil. It would be easy to account 
tor hi.s worship in Egypt weie it not for his appearing as the enemy 
ol gods as well as of men. There is indeed something illogical in 
his holding a place in the Pantheon, which gams consistency by his 
expulsion, though the coiisoiiuent confusion of moral and physical 
evil was detrimental to ethical ideas It is remarkable as showing 
the Egyptian notion of Soth while ho was still worshipped, that in 
the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, those whoso names are composed 
with his, Seteo I. and II,, and Sot-iiekht, use instead the name of 
Osiris. This seems to have been sometimes done afterwards by a 
change in the inscriptions, but still at the time when tlio tombs were 
first completed, and thus while the reveroiico of Seth, as is shown 

^ M. de Eougd has noticed that the name of this king, “ the male of 
males ” or “the bull of bulls,” may be oonnocted with the cultus of 
the sacred bulls, while that of Binblliris, his successor, contains a 
symbol, the ram, interchangeable with the goat, which makes it look 
like a second commemorative medal (3ix JPtem. JOyn,, 243, 244), If 
this be so the names of these early Pharaohs must have been taken on 
their accession or on some remarkable event, lilce the throne-names 
after the introduction of that second name. A change of name dnnng 
a king’s reign for a religious reason is seen in the case of the sun- 
worshippmg Amenoph IV., who took tho name of Khu-en-aten 

* Rmrds of tht Posi, viii 91 seg-g' , where the stele of Mendes is 
translated. 

* It has been usual to call Seth the brother of Osins ; Dr Brugseh 
prefem to style him his son {Hist, 2 ed. p. 20, 22), This^ double 
relationship is the key to the siinilar position of Horus, ondtheidenttty 
of Hatlior and Isis. 
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by these royal names, was in full bloom (Lepsius, Erst. A eg 
Ootterkreis) The suhseipient change of opinion as to Seth, liis 
identification with nioial evil, and his consequent expursion fiom the 
Pantheon have been already noticed. In consequence his iiguie 
and name are usually effaced on the monuments, and othei gods take 
his place in the cycles in which he had a position In later times 
Seth IS the enemy of all good, feaied and hated, hut no longer 
reverenced The date of the change is as yet undetermined It 
has been usually assigned to the Bubastite kings who composed 
Dyn. XXIL M Maiiette has discovered the cunoiis fact that one of 
those Icmgs, a hitherto unknown Osoikon, altered the figure of Seth 
in the legends of Eanises II at Tams to that of a Set-Ea (Musde 
Boulak, p. 273) "Was this the beginning of tlie change * 

Nephthys, or Nehti, the sister of Osms and Isis, and consort of 
Seth, does not, as far as the Egyptian documents teE us, share his 
charactei. It is rather as the sister of Isis that she there appears, 
aiding her in her labours to recover and levive Osiris. Thus like 
Isis she is a protector of the dead, and her figure and worship escaped 
the fate of thos of Seth 

Horus, or Har, is in the cycles the son of Osms and Isis. Theie 
13 also a HoiTis the elder, Haroens, Har oer, brother of Osins, and 
a Horus the child, Harpocrates, Hai-pe-kliiiiti, son of Osms and I&is, 
and two other forms, Hai-Hut, the Hoius of Hut or ApoUino- 
pohs Magna, and Plar-em-aldiu, “Horus in the horizon ” Horus is 
generally hawk-headed, and thus a solar god connected with Ea. 
This connection is peihaps strongest in the form Hai-era-aldui, 
worshipped at Heliopolis sometimes even as Ea-Har-em-akhu Tho 
most interesting foim is that of Honis as the son and avenger of 
Osms Osiiis being identified with the sun of the night, Homs 
is naturally the sun of the day. Erom this identification arose the 
idea of an infant Horns as the rising sun As Homs took the 
place of Osms m the contest with Seth, he became the elder Horus, 
to be on an equality with his opponent, who seems oftener the 
brother than the son. of Osiris. Specially Horus is the ruler of 
Upper Egypt, and the typical king of Egypt as much as Ea It is 
indeed so hard to distinguish Horus from Ea that it seems im- 
possible to hold any opnnion but that they had their origin in 
separate icligioiis systems 

Hathor, Athoi, or Hat-har, whose name means “ the abode of 
Horus,” IS hard to distinguish from Isis ^ She was worshqiped with 
Isia at Dciidaiah (Diimicheii, JBauwhinde dcr Tempalanlaycn von 
Dondera, 3, 4) and Dr Brugseh even supposes the local goddess to 
have been Isis-Hathor [Oeogr Inschr., i. 202, 203), but this ho has 
not proved, foi the representations and titles aie diffeiont for the two 
goddesses {of Dumicheii, I c. ). The cow was sacred to both Hathor 
and Isis, and both weai the disk and cow’s boms. Hathor in the 
form of a cow plays an important part in Amenti (of Duraiohen, 
ibid. 21, Mariette, M^i3de Boxdag, 118, 119). Curiously she is more 
widely reverenced than even Isis. She is really the female coimtei- 
port of Osiris. She was, like lum, worshipped throughout Egypt, 
and the great temple of Adfoo contains a list of over tliree hundred 
names of the goddess in liei local forms (Dumichen, ibid. 20). Still 
more remarkably, in lato times, the cow, here the symbol of 
Hathor, not seldom takes the place of the name of Osms as applied 
to women deceased . instead of taking the form of Osiris, they take 
ihat of Hathor {Jhid. 21) It is characteristic of tho Egyptian 
religion that this irregularity should occur, and we may well 
hesitate to attempt to define the place of Hathor in the Pantheon 
(Mariette, ihisie. Boulaq, 118), though M Dumichen has made 
thus endeavour in a very interesting passage, that could be accepted 
had he given sufficient anthonty fiom the monuments, and not 
shown, traces of tho influence of Gieek mterpretation, besides too 
great a tendency to reason on the negative evidence of the simple 
statements of tho earlier monuments {Ibid. 20, seqg.). 

Phtha, or Ptali, the Egyptian Hephaestus, is the first, to be 
noticed of the divinities iutioduced into the chief cycles after their 
formation. IIis name is one of the Egyptian words which can be 
recognized letter for letter in Plebicw (n5|i “ke opened, began,” 
and (Piel) “carved"); and the sense is similar Ptah is thus the 
divine architect (c/. Brugseh, Histoiu, 2d ed , 21) He was tho 
chief god of Memphis, worshipped under a liiimaii form, sometimes 
as a pigmy, supposed to be an embryo. Ho was the creative force, 
hut seemingly not as the sun Though when connected with the local 
form of Osins worshipped at Memphis under the name Sekon-Hesiri, 
and then called Ptah-Seken-Hesiri, he is sometimes hawk-headed, 
this is rather with a reference to Horns than to Ea. Perhaps 
Professor Lepsius’sviewthat ho is put before Ea in tlieMemphite fom 
of the cycle as an abstract idea of intellectual power is the true one. 
If so, it seems probable that tlio worshij) of Ptah was of foreign 
W’igin, 

Ammon, the Egqitian Amen, “the hidden,” probably owed 
his importance to the greatness of Thebes, the chief Egyptian seat 
of his worship. He seems to denve his charaotorisrics from his 
association with other gods. As Amen-ra he takes the qualities of 

^ Ditmichen considers Hathor as the female principle to bo identical 
with Isia {Bcmtrkmde von Dmdera, 20). 
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tlie sun ; as Ameu-ra ka-mut-f, “ tke husband of his mother,” he 
takes those of Min or Khem, the productive principle Earely he 
has the ratu-headed form that Greek notions 'would lead ns to 

^ebek, the crocodile-headed god, seems to have held a similar 
place to Seth. There may have been a time when he was reverenced 
throughout Egypt, but in the Graco-Eomau period he was a local 
dmnity so disliked in most parts of Egypt that, as already noticed, 
the Arsmoite nome where he was worshipped does not appear in the 
geographical lists Eis sacred animal the crocodile was held m 
abhonence and hunted wherever Sehek was not reverenced (cf, 
Biugseh, Hist , 2d. ed , 106, 107). 

Thoth, or Tauut, is the head of the second cycle an the two 
principal forms of the cycles. As the chief moon-god he thus 
takes an inferior place coiiesponding to that of Ea He is 
generally lepresented as ibis-headed, and frequently hears the disk 
and crescent of the moon. He is the god of letters and of the 
leckonmg of time, and thus sometimes has solar attributes _ The 
ibis and the cynocephalus were sacied to him. As the deity of 
wisdom he aids Horus in his conflict with Seth, and lecords the judg- 
ment of the deceased before Osnis. He appeals m Phcemcian 
mythology, though not at a period early enough foi us to_ infei 
that his worship was not borrowed from Egypt Yet it is not 
impossible that here, as m the case of Phtha, we have a trace of eaily 
Eastern influence. It la at least remarkable that the great seat of 
his worship, Hermopohs Magna, bearing in ancient Egyptian the 
civil name Sesennu, also Pe-sesennu and Ha-sesemiu, Eight, or the 
Abode, or House of Eight, is cahed m Coptic (^JUOVrf, or 
cyJUlOYff B.(=CftA.Yj t'wo), wheie the numeral eight ap- 
proaches the Semitic form (Brugscb, Geogy hisohi , i 219) "Was 
the change m the Coptic numeral due to an ancient foim of the 
name of tins celebiatecl city * 

Ma-t, the goddess of tiuth, succeeds Thoth m a fragment of the 
list of the dynasties of the gods in the Tunn chronological papyim 
She IS oharacteiized by the ostrich -feather, the emblem of tiuth, 
upon her head She thus corresponds to Shu, holding the cone- 
sponding place. Thoth is called her husband (Lepsius, Komgsbuch, 
taf. 111 . 22}, but she is not hia consort at Hermopohs (Biaigsch, 
Geogr. Imchr., i. 220) She is the daughter of the sun. Her place 
in the myth of Osms is veiy important, for it is m her hall, where 
she is called the Two Truths, that the deceased are judged 

Anubis, or Anup, jackal-headed, probably held in one system the 
next place to Ma-t. He belongs to the family of Osuis, being called 
the son of that dmnity. He presided ovei mummification. In 
the earliest sepdchral inscriptions the dmnity addiessedis Anuhis, 
not Osms. No reason has yet been discovered for this Tlieie 
can be little doubt that Osins was always intended, and that 
the eailiest inscnptions, foi some reason connected with the Egyp- 
tian reticence as to this divinity, address Anuhis 

The four genu of Amenti were infer toi divinities connected with 
embalming. They weia called Amset, Hdpii, Tm-mut-f, and Kebh- 
senuf. The vases found in Egyptian tombs which bear covers in the 
forms of the heads of tliese genu were intended to contain the 
visoeia of the mummy, as it was held to be of importance that every 
part of the body should be preserved 

The rest of the puncipal Egyptian gods may now be noticed as 
far as possible in the ordei of then impoitance It must, howevei, 
be remembered, that we are likely to be misled by the abundant 
monuments of Upper Egypt, and the senutiness of those of Lower 
Egypt, and that therefore we cannot yet decide which wore insig- 
nificant membeis of the Pantheon. 

Chnuphis, or Klmum, repiesented with a ram’s head, and to 
whom the ram was sacred, is tlio soul of the miiveisc, and thus is 
spoken of as the cteator pianette, MiLSio Houlaq, 113). Ho was 
specially worshipped in Nubia, and at the First Cataract, with his 
consort Sati, the goddess of the inundation (Briigsch, Ocoffr. Insoh., 

1 160, segg). He is closely coniieoled with Amen. 

The Egyptian Pan, the god of Pauopolia, or Ohornnus, was Miu, 
or Kliem, the productive principle, a form of Osins, lie was 
worshipped at Panojiolis with a form of Isis ns liis consort (Briigsch, 
iUd,i 212, s&qg,) ft is remarkable that ho was connected with 
Amen at Thebes, for the myth of Amen and that of Osiris are 
singularly apart. 

Menclcs, or Ba-neb-tet, is merely a local form of Osins, lord of 
Meades, connected with the worship of the sacred ram, or Monde- 
sian goat (Brugsch, ibid.^ 267, 268, 27l, 272 , Eceords of tJu Past, 
viii 91). 

Hoith, or Nit, worshipped at Sais, identified by the Greeks with 
Athena, is one of the few goddesses who held the first place iu local 
worship. Prom the idea of a supremo hciiig, smglo and nolf- 
produemg, arose that of a female aspect of this being Thus Klimim 
IS called, as representing this being, “the father of fathers, tlie 
naother of mothers" (Manet to, MusSs JSoiilctg, 113). This would 
suggest the personification of a female principle. This priuoiplo 
seems specially represented by the higher goetdoases, hko Keith, 
who is called ' ‘ the mother who bore the sun, the first bom, but not 
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begotten, born” (Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr., i. 247). She weais the 
crown of Lowei Egypt, where she was principally worshipped. 

Pakht, or Sekhet, and Bast, are two forma of one goddess diffi- 
cult to distinguish They are both usually lioness-headed, though 
sometimes they have the head of the cat, their sacred animal. 
Pakht was woishipped at Memphis as the consort of Phtha , Bast 
seems to have held a place at her city Buhastis like that of Heith 
at Sais The monuments identify Hathor with Bast, and Isis 
with both Pakht and Bast, Hathor being called “Lady of 
Buhastis,” while Isis is spoken of as “ bringing misfoi tune as 
the goddess Pakht, bringing peace as the goddess Bast” (Champ., 
Not Man 192, ap. Brugsch, Geogr Inschr., i 276) Pakht and 
Bast thus lepresent a double nature, not unlike the two principles 
mthe Osms myth (Maiiette, Musie Boulaq, 1106 , Biugsch, Geogr. 
Insehr., i 275, 276) Pakht and Bast weie identified with Aitemis 
(Biugsch, ilnd , 224, 275) 

Mut, the “mother,” consort of Amen-raat Thebes, is, as hei 
nnmp. imphes, another embodiment of the female principle, though 
not in so important aformasNeith, so far as oui present knowledge 

^ IfiinuR, worshipped at Thebes as the son of Amen and Mut, is_a 
lunar divinity weaiiiig the disk and crescent of the moon, his hair 
being plaited m the side-lock of a child. Sometimes he is ha'vvk- 
heade^ and thus connected with the sun. As a divinity mainly 
lunar Ms inferior place is accounted for. 

The goddess Suhen, identified with Eileithyia or Luciiia, was 
worshipped at the town Eilethyia She was especially the mothei- 
goddess, and the goddess of southern Egypt, her symbol, that of 
maternity, was the vulture (klariette, Music Boulaq, 121) 

The goddess coriespondmg to Siiben -was ITati, oi Buto, who was 
the protector of the north, and whose emblem was the lumus 
serpent. , „ 

Onuris, or Anher, was the local deity of the anoiout city oi 
Thims. His functions aie not deal ly defined. 

Imhotep, identified by the Greeks with iEsculapius, was the 
son of Ptah and Pakht, and with tliom foimed the tiiad of 
Memphis He is probably the god of the sciences, and similar to 
Thoth (Maiiette, ihd 117, 118) 

The Nile as a divinity beais the same name as the sacied Mem- 
phite bull, H&pi, probably meaning “the concealed.” Ho is 
represented as a man with pendent breasts, to indicate the fertility 
of the river A hymn to the Nile by Enna, who flouilslied under 
Menptah, tho successor of Eamses II. (Dyn XIX ), shows how 
completely even an inferior Egyptian dmuity was idontified with 
the supieme god, and with the principal membeis of tlie Pantheon 
{Select Bapyn, xx -xxiii , c.xxxiv -cxxxix. , Maspcio, Hymia au 
Nil, a critical edition, and JHecoids of the Fast, iv 105, seqq , an 
elegant translation by tlio Rev E 0. Cook) 

The Egyptian divinities were frequently associated in triads, 
temples being dedicated to one of these lessoi cyelo.s, consisting ol 
father, molhei, and child- The child is almost always a son It 
IS extremely difficult to make out a local triad iii several cases, 
where there woio two chief local chviuxties, or whore the chief 
dmnity was a goddess. At Thobes tho triad was Aincu-ru, Mut, 
and Khums, at Memphis, Ptiili, Pakht oi Sdchet, and Imhotep ; 
at Ombos there wore two triads, Sebek, Hathor, imd Khuus, and 
Hanier, Tosen-nefert, and Pnobto-pkhrut , tho triad of Nubia and 
at ElcplmntiiiowasNum, Sati, and tho goddess Ank-t ; at Apollino- 
pohs Magna, llar-IIut, Iltit-har, and Hav-jikhnit ; at Liitopolis, 
Num, Nebmit, and Ilar-pkhnit; at lionnoutliis, Muni, Ra-tii, anil 
Har-pldirot ; and Osiris, Isis, and Horus, throughout I'lgypt. Tho 
third memher of the triad always belongs to an inferior rank, and 
IS sometimes a cluld-god (klirut), as ■wili be observed in the three 
! coses in whieli Ilar-jikluTit (Harpocratos) occurs, and the similar 
niatancG of Pnobto-pldinit. jMueli of our knowlcdgo of tho Egyptian 
triads is fonnded on late doenmonts of tho rtolomiiie and Roman 
temples, and it is possible that the idea may have not been m much 
developed in earlier times. The whole subject rotjuives a careful 
inve.stigation. 

Tho Egyptian notions as to tho cosmogony aro too 
closely identified with mythology to be very clearly defined. 
It seems, however, that they held that tho heavenly abyss 
was tho abode of tho supremo deity, who there produced 
tho sun and tho moon as woll as tho rest of tho raiithcon. 
Yet it IS stated in one gloss in tho JUUiat that tho abyss 
itself was the supremo deity, {cf. Do Tlougd, “ iltiidos,” Rev. 
Areh,^ n.s., i. 235, seqfi!). Tho aspect of tho passages 
of tho Ritual in which those ideas aro dovelopod seems 
as if duo to tho attempt to introduce philosophical 
ideas into tho mythology, as though the Egyptians had 
some notion of the origin of things iutlepondonl of that 
mythology. 

The worship of tho Egyptian deities was public and 
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private — that of the temples and that of the tombs Every 
town had at least one temple dedicated to the chief divinity 
of the place, with certain associated gods, and usually, if 
not always, a living symbol in the form of a sacred animal 
supposed to be animated by the chief local divinity. The 
services were conducted by priests, and on occasions by the 
king, and by scribes, who sometimes formed a college and 
lived at the temples, the various duties of which required 
the services of learned men It is probable that the common 
people had a very small share in the religious services, the 
most important of which took place in the smaller inner 
chambers, which could never have admitted many 
worshippers. The outer courts, and still more the great 
inclosures containing the whole group of temple-buildings, 
must, however, have been the chief public resort for 
business and pleasure. There were no other public build- 
ings, or, apparently, market-places. Like the modern 
mosque, the temple must have been the chief centre of the 
population. 

The worship in the tombs was not local. It was always 
connected with Osins or a divinity of the same group, and 
had the intention of securing benefits for the deceased 
in the future state. It took place in the chapel of each 
tomb of the wealthy, and though properly the function 
of the family, whose members officiated, the inscriptions 
invite all passers-by, as they ascend or descend the Nile, 
overlooked by the sepulchral grottoes, to say a prayer for 
the welfare of the chief person there buried. 

The sacrifices were of animals and vegetables, with liba- 
tions of wine, and burning of incense. Human sacrifice seems 
to have been practised m early periods. The monuments 
do not mention it, but Manetho speaks of its having been 
abolished, at least at one place, by Am6sis, no doubt the 
first king of Dynasty XVIII. The reference is probably 
to some barbarous usago during the great war with the 
Shepherds ^ 

The origin and destiny of man in the Egyptian religion 
IS now known to us on the authority of its own documents, 
which in the main confirm what Greek writers had already 
stated on the subject. The aspect of the Egyptian 
teaching is either that of a simple theory, which was 
afterwards mythically interpreted, or of a union of such a 
theory with a superstition existing side by side with it. In ‘ 
the famous seventeenth chapter of the Ritual it is possible, ' 
as De Rougd has done with extraordinary skill, to extract 
from the text a consistent theory which the glosses confuse 
by the mythological turn they give to the simple statements 
of the text. Notwithstanding this difficulty, ,it is suffi- 
ciently clear that the Egyptians attributed to the human 
soul a divine origin, that they held that it was throughout 
life engaged in the warfare of good and evil, and that after 
life its final state was clotecmined by judgment according 
to its doings on earth. Those who were justified before 
Osiris passed into perpetual happiness, those who were 
condemned into perpetual misery. The justified took the 
name of Osiris, the judge, under which they indeed already 
appeared for judgment. 

Had this plain outline been left unfilled by the priests, 
the Egyptians might have been credited with a lofty 

^ According to Plutarch, Manetho stated that human sacrifices were 
anciently practised at Eilethyia {De Is. et Osir, i. cap, 73) ; whereas 
Porphyry says, on the same authority, that Aratsis abolished item at 
Heliopolis {be Ahstin., p. 199). As, however, according to Porphyry 
they were sacrificed to Hera, who would well correspond to Suben, 
goddess of Bilethyia, not to any goddess of Heliopohs, it is probable 
that Heliopolis is an error for Eilethyia ('HXioO 7r<^^et for EiAiyflwiar 
7r(J\6t, as in the other passage where this is a correction for ISidvias 
'ir^Kei), hut the two citations are very different. According to Por- 
phyry, Amdsis substituted waxen figures for the viotims. The figure 
called the “Bride of the Nile,” now annually thrown into the river at 
the cutting of the Canal of Cairo, is said to represent a girl annually 
saoriflood iu former tunes. 
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philosophy Unfortunately, however, a thousand super- 
stitions took the place of the attempt to lead an honest life. 
In the tombs we find every one who could pay for a 
sculptured record characterized as justified, every mummy 
already an O'sins. How was this determined 1 Possibly 
there was a council held, which decided that the deceased 
could be treated as one who was certain of future happiness. 
It IS, however, more probable that the learning certain 
prayers and incantations, the performance of ceiemonies, ' 
and the whole process of embalming, together with the 
charms attached to the mummy, and prayers said by 
those who visited the tomb, were held to secure future 
happiness. In reading the Ritual we are struck by the 
small space given to man’s duties as compared with that 
filled by incantations and charms. The human mind 
must have lost sight of the value of good and seized upon 
the multifarious equivalents which needed nothing to be 
done by way of either self-restraint from evil or active bene- 
volence. Thus as we look at the documents we see a noble 
idea lost in a crowd of superstitious fancies , as we look at 
the Egyptians as they lived, we trace the effect of the in- 
domitable good, and yet find it always greatly alloyed with 
evd. The Egyptian idea of the future state is the converse 
of that of Socrates. It is no little incident of human 
weakness, like the request to sacrifice a cock to .^sculapius, 
which injures but does not destroy a harmonious whole j a 
mere glimpse of truth is seen through thick mists peopled 
with the phantoms of the basest superstition. 

In the long course of ages the Egyptian ideas as to the 
future state seem to have undergone changes, not in them- 
selves, but in the manner in which they were regarded. 
The vast labour expended on the Pyramids, and their 
sohd simplicity, are in striking contrast with the 
elaborate religious representations of the tombs of the 
kings of Dynasties XIX. and XX. So, too, the sculptures 
on the walls of the tombs of subjects of the earlier kings, 
representing the everyday life of duty and pleasure, 
give place to funereal and religious scenes in the later 
periods. These were fashions, but they show the changed 
mood of the national mind. It is only in a tablet of 
the age of the Ptolemies that Greek ideas assert their pre- 
dominance in a touching lament addressed from the land of 
shades, which no longer speaks of active happiness, hut in 
its place of purposeless oblivion (Birch, “ Two Tablets of 
the Ptolemaic Period,” Archceologia, xxxix. 22, 23). 

Laws and Government . — We are gradually gaining an in- 
sight into the Egyptian laws. This is principally due to 
M. Chabas, the third volume of whose Melanges Egyptolo- 
gigues mainly consists of essays, nearly all by himself, on 
texts relative to the administration of justice under the 
Pharaohs. His general results confirm the accuracy of 
what Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch state on the subject. 
It was to be expected that their evidence would have been 
good as to matters which could not have been easily mis- 
understood, and which must in the case of Diodorus have 
been personally observed. In this matter the two sets 
of authorities may fairly be combined. 

The government of Egypt was monarchical. It was 
determined as early as the rule of Dynasty II, according 
to Manetho, that women could reign. Accordingly we 
find instances of queens regnant. Their rule, however, 
seems to have been disliked, and they are passed over in 
the bsts made under Dynasty XIX., when, it may he ob- 
served, the royal family seems to have been affected by 
Shemite iniluences. The royal power can scarcely have 
been despotic, although under certain kings it became so. 
It is sufficient to compare Assyrian and Babylonian with 
Egyptian history and documents to perceive a marked 
difference. The earliest monuments indicate a powerful 
local aristocracy holding hereditary functions. Those of 
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the Empire (Dynasties XYIII.--XE.) scarcely indicate any 
such class. Even the princes are no longer a royal clan, 
but the children of the reigning sovereign. The whole 
system of government rests with the king, who appoints 
all the functionaries and dismisses them at his pleasure. 
Hence arose a vast and corrupt bureaucracy, to which the 
decay of Egypt may have been mainly due At all times 
the country was governed by nomarchs and lesser officers. 
In the earliest period these were local magnates whose 
office was at least sometimes hereditary, and whose interest 
it was to promote the welfare of their districts. Under 
the Empire governments seem to have been mere places of 
profit given by favour and held by force and corruption, 
according to the Turkish method. 

The laws were administered by judges appointed by the 
king. It is certain that commissions for an occasion were 
thus formed. We do not know that there were judges ap- 
pointed for life ; but it is probable that such was the case, 
as it must have been the duty of a class to be thoroughly 
acijuainted with the written laws. A legal scribe may, 
however, have been attached to each commission.^ All the 
particulars of each case, though not necessarily submitted 
in writing, were recorded, and the decision was written. 
The process was conducted with great care, and the culprit 
examined on his oath. The punishments probably were 
not extremely severe Em: murder, but not for manslaughter, 
death was the penalty. Adultery was severely punished, 
perhaps rather hy custom than by law. Theft was rigor- 
ously prosecuted. Eor sacrilegious theft the crimmal was 
punished with death. The laws relating to debt are not 
yet well known. They appear to have been complicated 
by a system of loans and pawning, and to have been sub- 
ject to modifications Of the tenure of land we know little. 
The temple-lands seem to have been held in perpetuity, 
and this was probably the case with private domains in the 
earliest period (De Iloug6, SixPrem Dpi., 255, note 1). 

Army — ^We know little as yet of the organization of the 
Egyptian army, but much of its arms and mode of conduct- 
ing warfare. It consisted from very early times of foreigners 
as well as Egyptians. The Egyptian troops seem to haye 
been a military caste, though not in the strictest sense, and 
to have had certain lands allotted to them. There were 
two main divisions of the army, — a chariot-force, in which 
each chariot contained an archer and a charioteer, and was 
drawn by two horses; and a force of foot-soldiers variously 
armed, chiefly heavy infantry, armed with shield and spear, 
sword, axe, or mace, and light infantry, with bow, and axe 
or falchion, as well as slmgers. It may be noticed that 
flint-tipped arrows were used in the chase. We know 
nothing of the military manoeuvres, but it is evident that 
the troops were drilled to move in formations, and that the 
art of besieging was as well understood as by the Assyrians, 
in the mode of 'attacking the enemy’s fort as well as in that 
of protecting the soldiers. 

Manners and Gustoms, — The subjects of the walls of the 
Egyptian tombs and the hieratic pajiyri tell us much of the 
domestic life of the ancient people. The education in the 
earliest age seems to have been more manly and more 
simple than in that of the Empire, when the college of a 
temple or the miniature court of a great officer was the 
school instead of the estate of the landed proprietor. This 
system, however, gave almost his only chance of advanco- 

^ K. Ofiatas has given the constitution of atrihunal under Dynasty 
XX It was held at ilio great assizes of Thehes, and presided over 
hy the poliaroh, with nine inferior judges, including his three assessors, 
who were a royal controller, a niajordomo, and another royal controller, 
the first prophet of Amen-ra and an inferior piophot, a royal scribe, a 
captain of cavaby, an ensign of the navy, and the commandant of the 
0%. The last was the prosecutor, and was himsolf condemned by ibe 
other judges on the acqmttal of the defendants (MSlanffes^ ill. i, 181 , 
&o). 


ment to a poor man’s sou, for the very highest posts 
were open to the successful scholar (Of. Brugsch, 
Mist 2d ed. 16, 17.) Circumcision was practised from the 
earliest times, but apparently not as a rehgious rite, 
and not until the earlier years of childhood had passed. 
Of the education of girls there is no indication, but, as 
they afterwards shared the public life of men, and even 
held posts of importance in the pnesthood, it could not 
have been neglected. It has not been proved that the 
Egyptians had any definite marriage law. We find, how- 
ever, that they married but one wife, who is termed the 
lady of the house, and shares with her husband the honours 
paid to the deceased. Concubinage was no doubt allowed, 
but it is seldom that we find any trace of children more 
numerous than those of legitimate wives could be. The 
family of Eamses 11 is an instance of an Oriental house- 
hold, and the fifty-two children of Baba, whose tomb is 
found at Eilethyia, may also he cited, though the term 
children may in this case include other descendants (cf. 
Brugsch, ibid. 176, 177). Ordinarily the aspect of 
the family is that which it wears in civihzed countries. 
The women were not secluded, and, if they did not taJie 
the place of those of republican Eome, it was due to faults 
of national character rather than the restraints of custom. 
There was no separation into castes, although many 
occupations were usually hereditary. As there was no noble 
caste, there was nothing to prevent the rise of naturally 
able persons but the growth of the official class, which 
gradually absorbed all power and closed the avenues to 
success. The corruption of this class has been remaikably 
shown by the researches into the Egyptian administration 
of justice by M. Ohabas, who cites hsts of robbers of tombs 
and houses containing the names of scribes and priests, 
besides a higher grade of servants (MSlanyeSfiH. i.liijSegq,). 
There are other indications of the social condition of Egypt 
under the Empire in the complaints of the lower class 
against the brigandage to which they were subject on the 
part of persons who found means to interest the highest 
functionaries, and so escape merited punishment. At’ the 
same time it is to be remembered that they had the right 
of direct appeal to the king (/did 173-216). This jiart 
of the picture of Egyptian life is strikingly like that 
of China, and the dislike of foreigners is consistent with 
the comparison. The lower class being uneducated, and 
for the most part very poor, was held in contempt by the 
higher, and this was especially the case with labourers 
and herdsmen. All handicrafts were considered unworthy 
of a gentleman, and even the sculptor and paintor were not 
raised above this general level. The only occupations fit 
for the upper class were priestly, civil, and military, and the 
direction of architectural and other works which required 
scientific knowledge, not skill of hand. The servants were 
of a higher grade than the labourers : not so tlio slaves, 
who were generally captives taken in war. 

The everyday life of the ancient Egyjitians is abundantly 
represented in the pictures of the tombs from the earliest 
monumental age to that of the Empire. The rich passed 
much of their time in hospitality, giving feasts at which 
the guests were entertained in various ways. The host 
and hostess sat together, as did other married people, and 
the other men and women generally were seated apart. 
The seats were single or double chairs, bub many sat on 
the ground. Each feaster was docked with a necklace 
of flowers by the servants, and a lotus-flower was 
bound to the head, on which was also placed a lump of 
ointment. Small tables were set before the guests, on 
which were piled meat, fruits, cakes, and other food, and 
wino-cups were carried round. Before the repast, hired 
musicians and dancers entertained the company, and often 
this seoma to have been the sole object of invitation, 
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These two kinds of entertainment are precisely what are 
customary at the present day in Egypt. Among the amuse- 
ments of the ancient Egyptians was witnessing the perfor- 
mance of various gymnastic feats. They had several games, 
one of which probably resembled draughts. Under the old 
kingdom the chief occupations of the rich seem to have been 
those of a country life, in its duties, the supermtendence 
of husbandry, of the taking stock of flocks and herds, and 
of the shipment of produce, and the examination of fisheries, 
or agam m seeing to the efficient work of the people of the 
estate who were engaged in any craft ; and the pleasures of 
country life filled up the leisure. In ancient times Egypt 
had far more cover for wild fowl than now. Thus we see 
from the subjects of the tombs that the rich Egyptian was 
in the habit of going into the marshes in a canoe, generally 
with some of his children, to spear the hippopotamus, or 
more frequently to knock down birds with the curved 
throw-stick. In fowling, a cat was sometimes used as a 
retriever. At other times he fished in his ponds, or shot 
or coursed with hounds various animals of the antelope 
kind. Every rich man in the age of the Empire 
had a chariot, generally drawn by two horses, which 
he usually drove himself, standing up in it. The life of the 
ladies was not unlike that of the men, except that they only 
joined in the sports as spectators. They seem to have 
passed their time in household matters, in visiting, and in 
the simplest country pleasures. Occasionally they rode in 
heavy cars drawn by oxen. Their manners appear to have 
been indolent and luxurious. Among the lower orders the 
lighter work usually fell to the women. Both men and 
women led hard lives, having scanty clothing and poor food j 
yet the genial climate, m which the wants of the labourer 
must always have been few, rendered their condition not so 
painful as one might suppose. 

Language and Literature . — Tho language of the people 
was the Egyptian, the later form of which, after they 
had become Christians, is called Coptic. Comparative 
philology has not yet satisfactorily determined its place. 
There can bo no doubt that it is related to the Semitic 
family, but it has not yet been proved to belong to if. 
The grammatical structure is distinctly Semitic, and many 
roots are common to the Semitic languages. On the 
other hand, the Egyptian has essential characteristics which 
detach it from this family. It is monosyllabic, and its 
monosyllabism is not that from which scholars have 
endeavoured to deduce Semitic, but rather such as would 
belong to a decayed condition. This monosyllabism is like 
that of Syriac. Dr Brugseh strongly affirms the affinity of 
tho Egyptian to the Indo-Germanic as well as the Semitic 
languages 2 ed. 6), but the former relation has to 

be proved. It has been supposed that the monosyllabism 
of the Egyptian is due to its having in part originated from 
a tligritian source (Genesis of the Earth and of Man, 2d 
ed. 255, seqq^.). Certainly this is^a characteristic of some 
Nlgritian languages, and the want of any large hgreement in 
the vocabulary would be sufficiently explained by tho 
changes that the languages of savage nations undergo from 
the absence of a literature. It can therefore scarcely yet 
be asserted with Dr Brugseh that the Egyptian has no 
analogy bo the African languages (lx), by which, no doubt, 
he intends those which have no Semitic element. The 
problem will probably be solved cither by a careful study 
of all the African languages which show traces of Semitic 
structure side by side with those that are without such 
traces, or by the discovery of the unknown element in 
Egyptian in the Akkadian or some other primitive lan^age 
of Western Asia, which cannot be called Semitic in the 
recognized sense of the term. During its long history the 
language underwent little change until it became Coptic. 
It had two dialects — those of Upper and Lower Egypt, 


(Bragsch, ihid ) ; and by degrees a vulgar dialect was 
formed which ultimately became the national language not 
long before the formation' of Coptic. One curious innova- 
tion in the Egyptian language was the fashion under the 
Bamses family of introducing Semitic words instead of 
Egyptian ones. From the manher in which these words 
are spelt it is evident that the Egyptians at that time 
had no idea of a Semitic element in Egyptian, for they 
always treat them as foreign words and retain the long 
foreign forms. The chief change in Coptic was the 
introduction of many Greek words, especially to supply 
the place of religious terms eliminated from the vocabulary. 

I The inscribed and written character of Egyptian was the 
hieroglyphic, a very complex system, which expressed ideas 
hy symbols or by phonetic signs, syllabic and alphabetic, or 
! else by a combination of the two methods. From this was 
formed the hieratic, a running hand, or common written form 
of the hieroglyphic, principally used for documents written 
on papyrus. Its oldest records are not equal in age to the 
earliest beroglyphic inscriptions, hut probably it is not 
I much later in origin. The demotic or enchorial writing is 
! merely a form of hieratic used for the vulgar dialect-, and 
employed for legal documents from the time of Dyn. XX\ I 
downwards. The Coptic is written with the Greek 
alphabet, with the addition of six new letters _ and a 
ligature, these letters being taken from the demotic to ex- 
press sounds unknown to Greek. For further details see 
the article Hieroglyphics, 

Much ancient Egyptian literature has come down to us, 
and It must be allowed that from a literary point of view 
it has disappointed expectation. What it tells is full of 
interest, but the mode of telling rarely rises to the dignity 
of style. So unsystematic is this literature that it has not 
given us the connected history of a single reign, or a peally 
intelligible account of a single campaign. _ The religious 
documents are still less orderly than the historical. It is 
only by the severe work of some of the ablest critics during 
the last fifty years that from those disjointed materials a 
consistent whole has been constructed. 

The most important religious work is the Euneral 
Evtual, or Booh of the Bead, a collection of prayers of a 
magical character referring to the future condition of the 
disembodied soul, which has already been noticed. It has 
been published by Dr Lepsius (Bas Todtenhucli der 
Aegypter) and M. de B,oug6 (Bitud Euneravre), and 
translated by Dr Birch (Bunsen’s Egypt's Place, v.). De 
Bougd, in his most interesting papers in tho Remie 
ArcMologiq%ix (n.s.), has done the utmost that a splendid 
critical faculty and an unusual mastery of language could 
achieve to present parts of the work in the most favourable 
form. Still It must remain a marvel of confusion and 
poverty of thought. Similar to the Ritual is the Book 
of the Lower Hemisphere. The other religious works and 
inscriptions are of a wider range. The temple inscriptions 
indeed are singularly stilted and wanting in variety; but 
tho papyri contain some hymns which are of a finer 
style, particularly that to the Nils hy Enna, translated by 
Canon Cook (Becords of the Past, iv. 105), and that to Ra- 
Harmachis, translated by Dr Lushmgton iihid. viii. 129) 
and Professor Maspero (Bistoire Ancienne, 32, seqg). The 
moral writings have a higher quality than the religious, if 
we may judge from their scanty remains. The historical 
■writings fall into two classes according to their official or 
unofficial character. Those that are official present the 
worst form of the panegyrical style, the others are simple 
though wanting in method. The letters are of more 
interest, from theif lively portrayal of ancient Egyptian 
manners. In works of fiction there is a greater degree of 
skill, and in the “ Tale of Setuau ” (Becords of the Past, 
iv.) we even find touches of humour, Egyptian literature 
VII. — 91 
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is uot without its merits, but it has that want of lofty 
ideas and of charm which is characteristic of the litera- 
ture of nations which have written very much and have 
had no other means of addressing mankind. 

/ScieJice-— Fresh information is being constantly acquired 
as to the knowledge of science possessed by the ancient 
Egyptians. Their progress in astronomy is evident from 
their observations, and still more from the cycles they formed 
for the adjustment of different reckonings of tame. Their 
knowledge of geometry is attested by their architecture, 
and by a document on the lands of the temple of Adfoo ; 
and the annual inundation must have made careful surveys 
and records necessary for the preservation of landed 
property. Very great mechanical skill must have been 
needed to move the vast blocks used in their buildings, 
sometimes for very long distances, in part by difficult land- 
routes, and then to place them in position- Considering 
the want of iron, and of any but the very simplest 
mechanical appliances, the achievements of the Egyptian 
architects are an enigma to modern science (Brugsch, 
Hkt., 2d ed. 52). Chemistry and metallurgy had also 
made great progress. The hardening of the bronze tools 
with which they cut granite is a proof of this, and the 
manner in which Moses destroyed the golden calf is another 
evidence. Medicine and surgery were much studied, and the 
Egyptians were in those sciences only inferior to the Greeks. 

— Of the arts architecture claims the first place, 
sculpture and painting being subservient to it among the 
Egyptians. Temples were not built to contain statues, but 
statues were set up to adorn temples, of which they were 
a part, and the walls were covered with sculptures and 
paintings which had a decorative purpose. The group of 
these arts may therefore be considered as a whole, and 
thus the principle they expressed may be best discovered 
This principle seems not to have been accidental, but a 
deliberate choice. The country and climate afforded the 
beat means of symbolizing the leading idea of the Egyptian 
religion in the material forms of art. Life after death was 
that idea, and it found expression in the construction of 
tombs as lasting as the rocks on which they rested The 
pyramid is the first form of Egyptian art, and modifications 
of its form, in truncated pyramids, are seen in the main 
outlines of all later edifices or excavations. The decora- 
tions were subordinated to the idea of commemoration, and 
thus every building was at once religious and historical in 
its purpose. To this the Egyptian monuments owe a 
reserved grandeur that is not affected by the symmetiical 
qualities of hieratic art nor by the use of strongly contrasted 
colours. The art is always dignified, and the colours, being 
seen either m strong sunlight outside the monuments, or 
in dim twilight within them, are never glaring. The effect 
is exactly what was intended, and would probably not 
have been produced had the art been more advanced. In 
the whole range of ancient art Egyptian may take its place 
next after Greek. Indeed in some instances it excels 
Greek, as when in animal forms the natural is subordi- 
nated to the ideal. The lions from Qebel Barkal, pre- 
sented by tbe fourth duk© of Northumberland to the 
British Museum, are probably the finest exam^ea of the 
idealization of animal forms that any age has produced. 

From those observations we may form some idea of the 
character of the ancient Egyptians, They were religious, 
but superstitious ■, brave without cruelty, but tyrannical ; 
hospitable, but not to strangers. In dress they were plain, 
hut luxurious in their ornaments j simple in their food, but 
given to excess in wine. With respect for family ties, they 
were careless in their morals. The women enjoyed great 
freedom, yet their character does not seem to have been 
higher than it is among their descendants, subject to the 
lowering influence of the hareem seclusion. Though the 
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chief object of every man’s life was the construction of his 
tomb, and the most costly personal event was the funeral, 
the Egyptians were singularly mirthful, delighting in music 
and the dance, and so given to caricature that even in the 
representation of a funeral ceremony the artist cannot omit 
a ludicrous incident. The double origin of the race seems 
as apparent here as in their physical type and their religion. 
The generous qualities of the Shemite are being perpetually 
perverted by the inferior impulses of the Nigritian and 
again the bright elements of the Nigritian character are 
strangely darkened by the shadow of the gloomy tendency 
of the Shemite. 

The industrial arts were carried to a high degree of 
excellence by the ancient Egyptians. In weaving and all the 
processes connected with the manufacture of linen they have 
never been surpassed. Their pottery was excellent in 
quahty and suitable to its various purposes, and their glass 
blit slightly inferior to that of the Greeks In the making 
of furniture, and instruments of music, vessels of metal, 
alabaster, and other materials, arms and domestic imple- 
ments, they showed great taste and skill, and their influence 
on Greek art through the Phoenicians is undoubted, though 
they did little more than afford suggestions to more skilful 
artists of Hellas 

The Egyptians had a great variety of musical instruments, 
the number of which shows how much attention was paid 
to the art Various kinds of harps are represented, played 
with the hand, and of lyres, played with or without the plec 
trum, and also a guitar. There are other stringed instru- 
ments, for which it is difficult to find a modern name. The 
Egyptians had also flutes, single and double pipes, the tam- 
bourine of various forms, cymbals, cylindrical maces, drums 
of different kinds beaten with the hands or sticks, the 
trumpet, and the sacred sistrum. The military music was 
that of the trumpet, drum, and cylindrical maces; but almost 
all tbe instruments were used in the temple services. It is* 
impossible tofoim any conjecture as to the chaiaoter of the 
music, unless we may suppose that with many of the old 
instiuments the modern inhabitants have preserved its tra- 
dition. It may therefore be mentioned that they are 
ignorant of harmony, but have fineness of oar and of execu- 
tion. The musicians often sang or danced while they played. 
The dances of both men and girls were of various kinds, 
from what may be called feats of agility to slow move- 
ments. The dancers were chiefly girls, whose performances 
evidently resembled those of their modern successors, and 
whose clothing was even, more transparent or scanty. 

Oeremonies . — We know little of the private festivities of 
the ancient Egyptians. In particular no representation of 
a marriage ceremony has yet been discovered on the monu- 
ments. The greatest ceremony of each man's life was his 
funeral. The period of mourning began at the time of 
death, and lasted sevoaty-two days or a shorter time. Dur- 
ing this time the body was enibaluiod and swathed in 
many linen bandages, the outermost of which was covered 
with a kind of pasteboard, which represented the deceased, 
in the form we call a mummy, as a labourer in tho Elysian 
fields, carrying the imploments of husbandry, the face 
and hands being alone seen, and the rest of the body being 
painted with subjects relating to tho future state, and 
bearing a principal inscription giving the name and titles 
of '‘the Osiris, justified.” Tho viscera were separately 
preserved in vases having covers in the forms of the heads 
of the four genii of Amonti. Tho mummy was inclosed in 
a case of wood having the same shape, and, this was again 
inclosed, when the deceased was a rich man, within either 
another wooden cose, or more usually a sarcophagus of stone, 
sometimes of the same form as the mummy, but generally 
rectangular, or nearly so. The mummy was then placed on 
a sledge, drawn hy oxen or by men, and was frequently taken 
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to the bank of the river, or the shore of a sacred lake, which 
was to be crossed in order to leach the place of burial. A 
sacred boat carrying the mummy, attended by mourners, 
was towed by another boat, and followed by others contain- 
ing mourners, offerings, and all things necessary for the 
occasion (Anc. JEg., pi. 83-86). On reaching the tomb the 
sarcophagus was placed in a sepulchral chamber, usually 
at the bottom of a pit, and offerings for the welfare of the 
deceased were made in a chapel in the upper part of the tomb. 
One tomb sufSced for each family, and sometimes for some 
generations ; and in the case of the less wealthy, many were 
buried m the sepulchral chambers of a single pit, above 
which was no structure or grotto It has been already 
noticed that, according to Diodorus, every one was judged by 
a legal tribunal before the right of burial was permitted, and 
of this there may be a survival in the practice of the modern 
Egyptians, which prescribes that a witness must answer for 
the good character of the deceased before his burial {Modern 
Egyptians, ch xxviii.). After the burial, offerings were made 
at stated times each year by the family, and the chief in- 
scription begged the passer-by to say a prayer for the good 
of the inhabitant of the tomb These customs led to many 
abuses. The maintenance of the costly prescribed offerings 
must have been most inconvenient, and for this and other 
purposes the burial-grounds were peopled by a tribe of 
hungry professional embalmers and lower priests, who 
made their living not only by their profession but also by 
fraud and even theft. Yet we must admire the generosity 
with which the Egyptians lavished their riches upon the 
most tender form of affection. They were repaid not 
merely by a natural satisfaction, but also by the wholesome 
recognition that there are unselfish and unproductive uses 
for wealth. 

Modebn Inhabitants. 

[Mr Lane in 1834 estimated the population of Egypt at 
less than 2,000,000, and gave the following numbers as 
nearly those of the several classes of which it is mainly 
composed ; — 

Muslim Egyptians (felldhoen or peasants, and towns- 
people) . ..1,760,000 

Christian Egyptians (Copts) 160,800 

'Osmiinlees, or Turks 10,000 

Syrians.., . 6,000 

Greeks 6,000 

Armenians 2,000 

Jews 6,000 

the remainder, exclusive of the Arabs of the desert, num- 
bering about 70,000 {Mod. Eg., Introduction). 

The last official .return (1876) estimates the population 
of the various provinces as follows : — 


Egypt Proper (Upper, Middle, and Lower) ... 6,262,000 

Mia 1,000,000 

Ethiopia 6,000,000 

Earfoor, &c 6,700,000 


Of the present population of Egypt, the Muslims con- 
stitute seven-eighths, and nearly four-fifths of that of the 
metropolis j and to this class, and more particularly to 
the people of Cairo, the following sketch of personal 
characteristics and customs will relate, save in some few 
cases, which will be distinguished from the rest. 

In describing the personal characteristics of this remark- 
able people, Mr Lane, in the first chapter of The Manners 
and Customs of the Modem Egyptians (which was written 
just before European influence was felt in the country, and 
still deservedly ranks as the only book of authority on the 
subject), says : — 

“In general the Muslim Egyptians attain the height of about 6 
feet 8 or 6 feet 9 mohes. Most of the children under 9 or 10 years 
of age have spare Hinba and a distended abdomenf but as they 
grow up their forms rapidly improve. In mature age most of them 
are remarkably well-proportioned; the men muscular and robust; 
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the women very beautifully formed, and plump, and neither sex is 
too fat I have never seen corpulent peinons among them, except- 
ing a few in the metropolis and other towns, icndeied so by a life 
of inactivity. In Cairo, and throughout the noithein provinces, 
those who have not been much exposed to the sun have a yellowish 
but very clear complexion, and soft skin, the lest are of a consider- 
ably darkei and coarser complexion. The people of Middle Egypt 
aie of a moi*e tawny colour, and those of the more southern pio- 
vmces are of a deep hionze, or brown complexion — darkest towards 
Unbia, where the climate is hottest In geneial the countenance 
of the Muslim Egyptians (I heie speak of the men) is of a fine oval 
form: the forehead of modeiate size, seldom high, but generally 
piomment, the eyes aie deep sunk, black and biilliant, the nose is 
straight, but lathei thick, the month vvell-foirned, the lips aie 
lather full than otheiwise, the teeth particularly beautiful, the 
heard is commonly black and curly, but scanty I have seen veiy 
few individuals of this race with grey eyes, or lather, few persons 
supposed to be of this lace, for I am inclined to think them the 
ofispiing of Arab women by Turks, oi other foreigneis The 
Fellaheen, from constant exposure to the sun, have a habit of habf- 
shuttmg their eyes; this is also characteristic of the Bedawees 
Gieat nnmheia of the Egyptians are blind in one oi both eyes. 
They generally shave that part of the cheek which is above the 
lower jaw, and likewise a small space nndei the lower hp, leaving, 
however, the hairs which glow m the middle under the mouth, or, 
instead of shaving these parts, they pluck out the hair They also 
shave a part of the beard under the chin. Very few shave the lest 
of then heaids, and none their moustache The former they suffer 
to grow to the length of about a haud’s-breadtli below the chm 
(such at least is the geneial rule, and such was the custom of tlu. 
Prophet), and then moustache they do not allow to become so long 
as to incommode them in eating and drinking The practice ot 
dyeing the heard is not common, for a grey beard is much respected 
The Egyptians shave all the rest of the liair, oi leave only a small 
tuft (called ‘ shoosheh ’) upon the ciown of the head . . . From 

the age of about 14 to that of 18 or 20 [the women], are generally 
models of beauty in body and limbs; and in countenance most of 
them are pleasing, and many exceedingly lovely, but soon after 
they have attained their perfect growth, they rapidly decline ” 
The relaxing nature of the climate, and other predisposing causes, 
contribute to render many of them absolutely ugly at the age of 
40. “In the Egyptian females the forms of womanhood begin to 
develop themselves about the ninth and tenth year, at the age of 
16 or 16 they generally attain their highest degree of perfection 
With regard to their complexions, the same remarks apply to them 
as to the men, with only this dillerence, that their faces, being gene- 
rally veiled when they go abroad, are not q^uite so much tanned as 
those of the men They are characterized, like the men, by a fine 
oval countenance, though iii some instances it is rather broad. 
The eyes, with very few exceptions, are black, large, and of a long 
almond-form, with long and beautiful lashes, and an exquisitely 
soft, bewitching expression— eyes more beautiful can hardly be 
conceived: their charming effect is much heightened by the con- 
cealment of the other feature.? (however pleasing the latter may be), 
and is lendered still more striking by a practice universal among 
the females of the higher and middle classes, and veiy common 
among those of the lower orders, winch is that of hlackoning the 
edge of the eyelids both above and below the eye, with a black 
powder called ‘kohl.’” 

Both sexes, but especially the women, tattoo several parts 
of the person, and the latter stain their hands and feet with 
the red dye of the hinnk 

The dress of the men of the upper and middle classes 
consists of cotton drawers, and a cotton or silk shirt with 
very wide sleeves. Above these are generally worn a 
waistcoat without sleeves, and a long vest of silk, called 
kaMn, which has hanging sleeves, and reaches nearly to 
the ankles. The kaftan is confined by the girdle, which is 
a silk scarf, or cashmere or other woollen shawl. Over all 
is worn a long cloth robe, tbe gibbeh (or jubbeh) somewhat 
resembling the kaftdn in shape, but having shorter sleeves, 
and being open in front. Tbe dress of the lower orders is 
the shirt and drawers, and waistcoat, with an outer shirt of 
blue cotton or brown woollen stuff ; some wear a kaftidn. 
The head-dress of all is the tuiban wound round a skull- 
cap. This cap is usually the red cloth fez, or tarboosh, 
but the very poor wear one of coarse brown felt, and are 
often without the turban. Many professions and religions, 
&c., are distinguished by tbe shape and colour of the 
turban, and various classes, and particularly servants, are 
marked by the form and colour of their shoes ; but the poor 
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go 113115117 barefoot. The ladies wear a shirt aad drawers, 
a very full pair of silk trousers, and a close-fitting vest with 
hanging sleeves and skirts, open down the front and at the 
sides, and long enough to turn up and fasten into the girdle, 
whicli 13 generally a cashmere shawl; a cloth jacket, richly 
embroidered with gold, and having short sleeves, is com- 
monly worn over the vest. The hair in front is combed 
down over the forehead and cut across in a straight line ; 
behind it is divided into very many small plaits, which 
hang down the back, and are lengthened by silken cords, 
and often adorned with gold corns and ornaments. A small 
tarboosh is worn on the back of the head, sometimes having 
a plate of gold fixed on the crown, and a handkerchief is 
tastefully bound round the temples. The women of the 
lower orders have trousers of printed or dyed cotton, and 
a close waistcoat. All wear the long and elegant head-veil. 
This IS a simple breadth ” of mnslin, which passes over 
the head and hangs down behind, one side being drawn 
forward over the face in the presence of a man. A lady’s 
veil is of white muslin, embroidered at the ends in gold 
and colours; that of a person of the lower class is simply 
dyed blue. In going abroad the ladies wear above their 
indoor dress a loose robe of coloured silk without sleeves, 
and nearly open at the sides, and above it a large envelop- 
ing piece of black silk, which is brought over the head, 
and gathered round the person by the arms and hands on 
each side. A face-veil entirely conceals the features, except 
the eyes ; it is a long and narrow piece of thick white 
muslin, reaching to a little below the knees. The women 
of the lower orders have the same out-door dress of different 
materials and colour. Ladies use slippers of yellow 
morocco, and abroad, inner boots of the same material, 
above which they wear, in either case, thick shoes, having 
only toes. The poor wear red shoes, very like those of 
the men. Among the upper classes, however, the dress is 
rapidly becoming assimilated to that of Europeans in its 
most preposterous form. 

In religion the Muslim Egyptians are Sunnees, profess- 
ing the creed which is commo^y termed “ orthodox,” and 
are principally of the persuasion of the Shdfe’ees, whose 
celebrated founder, the im^m Esh-Sh^fe’ee, is buried in 
the great southern cemetery of Cairo. Many of them are, 
however, Hanafees (to which persuasion the Turks chiefly 
belong), and in parts of Lower, and almost universally in 
Upper, Egypt, Mdlikees. 

The civil administration of justice is conducted in four 
principal courts of judicature,-— that of the Zdbit. or chief 
of the police, where trivial cases are summarily disposed 
of, the Divan el-IIhedivi, in the citadel, m which the 
khedive or his deputy presides, and where judgment is given 
in cases which either do not require to be referred to the 
two other courts yet to bo mentioned, or which do not fall 
within their province ; the Divan el-Mahkemeh, the court 
of the cadi (kiidee), or chief judge, who must be a Hanafee, 
and who was formerly a Turk sent annually from Con- 
stantinople, but is now appointed by the khodive, and 
paid a fixed salary of 4000 napoleons a year ; and that of 
the muftee of the Hanafees, or chief doctor of the law, 
who decides all cases of difficulty. There are besides five 
minor mahkemehs, or courts, in Cairo, and ono in each of 
the neighbouring towns of BooUk and Masr El-'Ateokah, 
from which cases are always referred to the court of the 
Hdee; and each country town has a native khdee, whoso 
authority is generally sufficient for the villages around. 
The Connell of the ’Ulemh, or learned men, consists of the 
sheykh, or religious chief, of each of the four orthodox 
persuasions, the sheykh of the great mosque called the 
Azhar, who is of the persuasion of the Shife’oes, and is 
sometimes its sheykh, the kAdee, and the chief (nakoeh) 
of the ^hereefs, or descendants of the Prophet, with several 
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other persons. This body was until lately very powerful, 
hut now has little influence over the khedive. Cairo is 
divided into quarters (H^rah), each of which has its 
sheykh, who preserves order among the people ; and the 
whole city is partitioned into eight larger divisions, each 
having a sheykh called Sheykh et-Tumn. Various trades 
also have their sheikhs or chiefs, to whom reference is 
made in disputes respecting the craft ; and the servants 
have similar heads who are responsible for their behaviour. 
The country is divided into governments, as before stated, 
each presided over by a Turkish officer, having the title of 
mudeer, and subdivided into districts under the control of 
native officers, bearing the titles “ Mamoor ” and Ndzir.” 
A responsible person called Sheykh el-Beled (or ‘^sheykh 
of the town" or village ”) presides over each small town 
and village, and is a native of the place It must also be 
mentioned that the Sa’eed, or Upper Egypt, is governed by 
a pasha, who%e residence is at Asyoot. Notwithstanding 
the consistent, able, and in many respects commendable, 
code of laws which has been founded on the Koidn and 
the Traditions, the administration of justice is lamentably 
faulty. As is the custom throughout the East, judgment 
in Egypt is usually swayed by bribes, and a poor man’s 
case 18 generally hopeless when his adversary is rich. To 
this rule there have been some notable exceptions, and the 
memory of a few virtuous judges is cherished by the people, 
but such instances are very rare. The moral and civil 
laws observed by the Muslim Egyptians, being those of 
El-Isldm, will be noticed elsewhere A great abuse formerly 
existed in Egypt in the system of consular jurisdiction. 
Natives were compelled to sue a foreigner befoie the latter’s 
consul, and in nine cases out of ten lost their cause. Simi- 
larly it was very difficult for a foreigner of one nation to 
obtain justice against one of another nation at the latter's 
consulate. This abuse has now been done away. At the 
instance of Nubar Pasha, and after the deliberations of a 
European commission, three Courts of First Instance at 
Alexandria, Cairo, and Ismailia, and a Court of Appeal at 
Alexandria, were established lu 1876, piesidcd over by 
mixed benches of Europeans and natives, the former being 
the majority, and employing a new code based on the Code 
N'apoUon, with such additions from Muslim law as were 
possible. These courts decide all cases between the Govern- 
ment or native subjects and foreigneis, and between 
foreigners of different nationalities ; and there can be no 
doubt that they will exercise a great influence for good on 
the administration of justice in Egypt. It is to be hoped 
that in course of time they may supeisede the old native 
system in all causes. At present they do but supersede 
the consular system. 

It is very worthy of notice, that in Cairo, as in some 
other Muslim cities, any one may obtain gratuitously an 
elementary education, and he who desires the fullest attain- 
able education may receive that also without the payment 
of a single fee, by joining a class of students in a collegiate 
mosque. The elomentary instruction which most boys re- 
ceive consists chiefly of reading, and learning the ICordn 
by heart ; day-schools, as charitable institutions, abound in 
Cairo, and every town possesses its .school; a trifling foe to. 
the fikoo (or master) is the only expense incurred by the 
scholars. Girls are seldom taught anything beyond needle- 
work. Tho children of both sexes, except those of the 
wealthy, have generally a very dirty and slovenly appear- 
ance ; and often intentional neglect is adopted to avert the 
effects of the “ evil eye,” of which the Egyptians entertain 
groat dread. The children of tho upper classes are exces- 
sively indulged, while tho poor entirely neglect their 
offspring. The leading doctrines of El-IsMm, as well as 
hatred for all religions but their own, and a great rever- 
ence for their qiareuts and tho aged, are early inculcated. 
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Tills deference towards parents cannot fail to strike every 
foreigner who visits Egypt, and does not cease with, the 
children’s growth, presenting an example well worthy of 
imitation in the West. Circumcision is observed at about 
the age of five or six years, when the boy is paraded, gene- 
rally with a bridal procession, on a gaily caparisoned horse, 
and dressed in woman’s clothes. Some parents, however, 
and most of the learned; prefer a quieter and less expensive 
ceremony {Modern Egyptians, chap xxvii.). 

It IS deemed disreputable for a young man not to marry 
when he has attained a sufficient age , there are therefore 
few unmarried men. Girls, in like manner, marry very 
young, some even at ten years of age, and few remain single 
beyond the age of sixteen , they are generally very prolific. 
The bridegroom never sees his future wife before the wed- 
ding night, an evil which is somewhat mitigated by the 
facility of divorce. A dowry is always given, and a 
marriage ceremony peiformed by a fikee (a schoolmaster, 
or one who recites the KorAn), m the presence of two wit- 
nesses , the ceremony is very simple, but constitutes a 
legal marriage. The bridal of a virgin is attended with 
great festivity and rejoicing, a grandee’s wedding some- 
times continuing eleven days and nights. On the last clay, 
winch should be that terminating with the eve of Friday, 
or of Monday, the bride is taken in procession to the bride- 
groom’s house, accompanied by her female friends, and a 
band of musicians, j ugglers, wrestlers, &c. As before stated, 
a boy about to he circumcised joins in such a procession, 
or, frequently, a succession of such boys. A Muslim is 
allowed by hia religion four wives , but advantage is rarely 
taken of this licence, and very few attempt to keep two 
wives in one house ; the expense and discomfort which 
polygamy entails act, iheiefore, as a restriction to its general 
adoption. A man may, however, possess any number of 
concubine slaves, who, though objects of je^ousy to the 
legal wife, are yet tolerated by her in consideration of 
her superior position, and conceded power over them, a 
power which she often uses with great tyranny; but certain 
privileges are possessed by the concubine, especially if she 
have born a son to her master. Such slaves are commonly 
kept only by grandees, the generality of the Muslim. 
Egyptians being content with one wife. A divorce is 
rendered obligatory by the simple words “Thou art 
divorced,” and a triple divorce is irrevocable under ordinary 
circumstances. The hareem system of appointing separate 
apartments to the women, and secluding them from the 
gaze of men, is observed in Egypt as in other Muslim 
countries, but less strictly. Mr Lane (ibid, ch, vi.) says — 
“ I believe that in Egypt the women are generally under 
less restraint than in any other country of the Turkish 
empire; so that it is not uncommon to see females 
of the lower orders flirting and jesting with men in public, 
and men laying their hands upon them very freely. 
Still it might he imagined that the women of the higher 
and middle classes feel themselves severely oppressed, 
and are much discontented with the state of seclusion 
to which they are subjected; but this is not commonly the 
case ; on the contrary, an Egyptian wife who is attached to 
her husband is apt to think, if he allow her unusual liberty, 
that he neglects her, and does not sufficiently love her ; 
and to envy those wives who are kept and watched with 
greater strictness.” The females of an Egyptian household 
never sit in the presence of the master, but attend him at 
hifl meals, and are treated in every respect as inferiors. 
The mother, however, forms a remarkable exception to 
this rule ; in rare instances, also, a wife becomes a com- 
panion to her husband. ()n, the other hand, if a pair of 
women’s shoes are placed outside the door ojf the hareem 
apartments, they are understood to signify that female 
visitors are within, and a man is sometimes thus excluded 


from the upper portion of his own house for many days. 
Ladies of the upper or middle classes lead a life of extreme 
inactivity, spending their time at the bath„ which is the 
general place of gossip, or in receiving visits, embroidering, 
and the like, and in. absolute dolce far’nienfe. It is there- 
fore no cause for wonder that their tone of morals is 
generally low. Both sexes are abstemious in their food, 
though fond of pastry, sweetmeats, and fruit. The 
principal meals are breakfast, about an hour after sunrise ; 
dinner, or the mid-day meal, at noon ; and supper, which 
is the chief meal of the day, a little after sunset. Coffee 
is taken at all hours, and is, with a pipe, presented at least 
once to each guest, Tobacco is the great luxury of the 
men of all classes in Egypt, who begin and end the day 
with it, and generally smoke all day with little intermission. 
Many women, also, especially among the rich, adopt the 
habit. Men who can afford to keep a horse, mule, or asa, 
are very seldom seen to walk, and numberless excellent 
asses are to be hired in Cairo Ladies always ride asses . 
and sit astride. The poorer classes are of course unable to 
observe the hareem system, but the women are in general 
carefully veiled. Some of them keep small shops, and all 
fetch water, make fuel, and cook for their households. 
The food of the poor is very meagre , flesh meat is rarely 
tasted by them, and (besides bread) dates, raw cucumbers, 
and onions are their common food, with soaked beans, 
roasted ears of Indian corn, (fcc 
In their social intercourse the Muslim Egyptians are 
regular, and observe many forms of salutation and much 
etiquette ; yet they are very affable, catering into conversa- 
tion with strangers at shops and elsewhere. Their courtesy 
and dignity of manner are very striking, and are combined 
with ease and a fluency of discourse. Of their mental quali- 
fications Mr Lane {ihd. ch. xiii.) remarks — ” The natural or 
innate character of the modern Egyptians is altered, in a 
remarkable degree, by their religion, laws, and government, 
as well as by the climate and other causes; and to form a 
just opinion of it is therefore very difficult. "Wo may, how- 
ever, confidently state that they are endowed, iti a higher 
degree than most other people, with some of the more 
important mental qualities, particularly quickness of 
apprehension, a ready wit, and a retentive memory. In 
youth they generally possess these and other intellectual 
powers ; but the causes above alluded to gradually lessen 
their mental energy.” Their principal virtues are piety 
and strong religious feeling, a strict observance of the 
injunctions of El-Isl^m, and a constantly professed sense 
of God’s presence and over-ruling providence, combined, 
however, with religious pride and hypocrisy. Their com- 
mon discourse is full of asseverations and expressions 
respecting sacred things, often, however, used with a 
levity which it is difficult for a person unacquainted with 
their feelings easily to reconcile with their respect for God. 
They entertain an excessive reverence for their Prophet ; 
and the Kor^n is treated with the utmost respect—- 
never, for example, being placed in a low situation — and 
this is the case with everything they esteem holy. They 
are fatalists, and bear calamities with perfect resignation 
to the Divine will. Their filial piety and respect for the 
aged have been before mentioned, and benevolence and 
chanty are conspicuous in their character j poverty is there- 
fore not accompanied by the distressing circumstances which 
too frequently attend it in Europe. Humanity to dumb 
animals is another virtue, and cruelty is openly discounte- 
nanced in their streets, even to unclean animals ; this is, 
however, unfortunately wearing off in consequence of thoir 
intercourse with Franks. Their affability, cheerfulness, 
and hospitality are remarkable, as well as frugality and 
temperance m food and drink, scrupulous cleanliness, a love 
of country, and honesty in the payment of debt. It should 
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be added, however, that the Egyptians rarely, if ever, exer- 
cise their social virtues but towards persons of their own 
persuasion and country. Their vices are indolence, ob- 
stinacy, and licentiousness, especially among the women, 
cupidity (mitigated by generosity), envy, a disregard for 
the truth, and a habit of cursing. Murders, and other 
grave crimes of this nature, are rarely committed, but petty 
thefts are very common. 

“ The Arabic spoken by the middle and higher classes 
in Cairo is generally inferior, in point of grammatical cor- 
rectness and pronunciation, to the dialects of the Bedawees 
of Arabia, and of the inhabitants of the towns in their im- 
mediate vicinity, but much to be preferred to those of Sym, 
and still more to those of the Western Arabs” (Lane, ibid. 
ch. ix.). The language varies in Upper and Lower Egypt, 
and IS more correct inland than near the Mediterranean. 

In the decay of Arab literature, Cairo still holds the 
chief place as a seat of learning, and its university, the 
Azhar, is undoubtedly the first of the Eastern world. Its 
professors teach “ grammatical inflexion and syntax, 
rhetoric, versification, logic, theology, the exposition of the 
Kur-^in, the Traditions of the Prophet, the complete science 
of Jurisprudence, or rather of religious, moral, civil, and 
criminal law, which is chiefly founded on the Kur-hn and 
the Traditions, together with aiitlimetic as far as it is use- 
ful m matteis of law Lectures are also given on algebra, 
and on the calculations of the Mohammadau calendar, the 
times of prayer, &c.” (Lane, ibid.). The students, as alieady 
remarked, pay no fees, and the professors receive no 
salaries. The latter maintain themselves by private teach- 
ing, and by copying manuscripts, and the former m the 
same manner, or by reciting the KorAn. The students are 
now said to amount to the number of 11,000. Except the 
professors of literature, few Egyptians are taught more than 
to read and write ; and of these, still fewer can read and 
write well. The women, as before mentioned, are very 
rarely taught even to read. 

Science is but little studied, and barbers generally prac- 
tise medicine and surgery. Mehemet Ah endeavouied 
to improve this state of things, by sending young men to 
Europe for the purpose of scientific study, and by establish- 
ing various schools, with the same object, in Egypt. His 
improvements have been contiuued by the present khedive, 
Ismail Pasha, with some success. 

In common with other Muslims, those of Egypt have 
very many supeistitioiis, some of which are pecuhar to 
themselves. Tombs of eamts abound, one or more being 
found in every town and village , and no traveller up the 
Nile can fail to remark how every prominent mountain has 
the sepulchre of its patron saint. ' The great saints of 
Egypt are the iiuilm Esh-Shafe’ee, founder of the persuasion 
called after him, the seyyid Ahmad El-Bedawee, and the 
seyyid Ibr^heem Ed-Dasookee, both of whom were founders 
of orders of dervishes. The former of these two is 
buried at the town of Tanta, in the Delta, and his tomb 
attracts many thousands of visitors annually to his prin- 
cipal festival; the latter is also much revered, and his 
festival draws together, in like manner, great crowds to his 
birthplace, the town of Ed-Dasook. But, besides the 
graves of her native saints, Egypt boasts of those of several 
members of the Prophet's family ; the tomb of the soyyideh 
Zeynefa, daughter of 'Alee, that of the seyyideh Sekeeneh, 
daughter of EhHoseyn, and that of the seyyideh Nefeeseh, 
great-grand-daughter of El-Hasan, all of which are held in 
high veneration. The mosque of the Hasaneyn (or that 
of the “ two Hasans ”) is the most reverenced shrine in 
the country, and is believed to contain the head of El- 
Hoseyn. As connected with the superstitious practices of 
Egypf, dervishes must be mentioned, of whom there are 
many orders found in that country, the following being the 
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most celebrated : — (1) the BiLVeeyeh, and their sects the 
'HwAneeyeh and Saadeeyeh ; (2) the Kddireeyeh ; (3) 
the Ahmedeeyeh, or followers of the seyyid Ahmad El- 
Bedawee, and their sects the Beiyoomeeyeh, Shaardweeyeh, 
Shinndweeyeh, and many others , and (4) the Bardhimeh, oi 
followers of the seyyid IbrAheem Ed-Dasookee. These are 
all presided over by a direct descendant of the caliph 
Aboo-Bekr, called the Sheykh El-Bekree. The Saadeeyeh 
are the_ most famous for cbarming and eating live serpents, 
&c., and the 'IlwAneeyeh for eating fire, glass, &c The 
Egyptians firmly believe in the efficacy of charms, a belief 
which is associated with that in an omnipresent and over- 
ruling Providence. Thus the dooi s of houses are inscribed 
with sentences from the Korhn, or the like, to preserve 
from the evil eye, or avert the dangers of an unlucky 
threshold ; similar inscriptions may be observed over most 
shops, while almost every one carries some charm about his 
person. Among so superstitious a people, with whom, as 
we have already seen, science is in a very low state, it is 
not to be wondered that the so-called sciences of magic, 
astrology in the place of astronomy, and alchemy in that 
of chemistry, are in a comparatively flourishing condition. 

Since the time of the Turkish conquest, the arts in Egypt 
have rapidly fallen into decay , this is partly attributable 
to the deportation of most of the skilled artificers of Cairo 
to Constantinople by the sultan Selim, but it is mainly 
owing to the misrule of the Turkish pashas, who have 
successively domineered over this unfortunate country 
Cairo contains the most splendid specimens of Arab 
architecture of any part of the Arabian empire j but at 
present new buildings are erected after the Constan- 
tiuopohtan model, or, what is still worse, the purely 
Euiopean — both styles immeasurably inferior to the Arab, 
and very ill suited to the requirements of the climate. In 
like manner, every other kind of native art is gradually 
perishing ; and it is to be feared that even should the 
people be relieved from oppression and bad government, 
their industiy will be encom aged rather to adopt imaginary 
improvements imported from Europe, than to cultivate tho 
beautiful taste of their ancestors. The manufactures of 
the present inhabitants of Egypt are generally inferior to 
those of other Eastern nations, their handicrafts are 
clumsy, and the inevitable results of tyranny are every- 
wheie evident ; nevertheless, the curious shops, the 
markets of different trades (tlie shops of each trado being 
generally congregated in one street or district), tho easy 
merchant sitting before his shop, the musical and quaint 
street-cnes of the picturesque venders of fruit, sherbet, 
■water, «fcc., with the ever-chaugiug and many-coloured 
throng of passengers, all render the streets of Cairo a 
delightful study for the lover of Arab life, nowhere else to 
be seen in such peifectioii, or with so fine a background of 
magnificent buildings. 

Among the luxurious habits of tho Egyptians must be 
I classed the immoderate use of tobacco (as before mentioned) 
and coffee. They are, however, rarely guilty of tho vice of 
drunkenness, wine being prohibited by the Kordii. Eaters 
of opium, and smokers of hemp, called hasheesh, are not 
uncommon, though they are always of the dregs of the 
people. The bath is a favourite resort of both sexes and all 
classes. In Cairo alone are upwards of sixty public baths, 
and every good house has a private bath. Their amuse- 
ments are generally not of a violent kind, being rather in 
keeping with tho sedentary habits of the people, and the heat 
of the climate. They are acquainted with chess, draughts, 
backgammon, and other games, among which is one peculiar 
to themselves, called Mankalah, and played with cowries- 
The game of the gereed requires great bodily exertion; 
and wrestlers, tkc., are found in the country, though not 
in any number. Music is the most favourite recreation 
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of the people of Egypt ; the songs of the boatmen, the 
religious chants, and the cries in the streets are all 
musical There are male and female musical performers , 
the former are both instrumental and vocal, the latter 
(called ’Almeh, pi. ’AwAlim) generally vocal. The 'Awalim 
are, as their name (“learned”) implies, generally accom- 
plished women, and should not be confounded with the 
GhawAzee, or dancmg-girls. There are many kinds of 
musical instruments. The music, vocal and instrumental, 
is generally of little compass, and in the minor key ; it is 
therefore plaintive, and strikes a European ear as somewhat 
monotonous, though often possessing a simple beauty, and 
the charm of antiquity, for there is little doubt that 
favourite airs have been handed down from remote ages. 
The prophet Mohammad condemned music, and its pro- 
fessors are in consequence lightly esteemed by the generality 
of Muslims, who nevertheless scruple not to enjoy their 
performances, and resort to the coffee-shops and to private 
festivities, where they are almost always to be found. 

The GhawAzee (sing. Ghdzeeyeh) form a separate class, 
very similar to the gypsies. They always intermarry 
among themselves only, and are all brought up to the 
venal profession. Their performances are too well known 
to need a description here, but it should be observed that 
the religious and learned Egyptians hold them to be 
improper. They dance in public, at fairs and religious 
festivals, and at private festivities, but not in respectable 
houses, whether before the men or the ladies Mehemet 
All banished them to Isn6, in Tipper Egypt ; and the few 
that remained, occasionally dancing in Cairo, called them- 
selves ’Awdlim, to avoid punishment A most objection- 
able class of male dancers also exists, who imitate the 
dances of the Ghawdzee, and dress in a kind of nondescript 
female attire. Not the least curious of the public per- 
formances are those of the serpent-charmers, who are 
generally Eif^v’ee, or Saadee dervishes. Their power 
over serpents has been doubted by most European 
travellers, yet their performances remain unexplained; and 
apparently they possess means of ascertaining the haunts 
of these and other reptiles, and of alluring them forth ; 
they, however, always extract the fangs of venomous 
serpents. Jugglers, rope-dancers, and farce-players must 
also be mentioued. In the principal coffee-shops of Oaiio 
are to be found reciters of romances, surrounded by 
interested audiences. They are of three classes, and recite 
from several works, among which was formerly included 
the Thousand and One JSfights; but manuscripts of the latter 
have become so rare as to render it almost impossible to 
obtain a copy. 

The periodical public festivals are exceedingly interest- 
ing, and many of the remarkable observances with which 
they abound are passing away. The first ten days of the 
Mohammadan year are held to be blessed, and especially 
the tenth; and many curious and superstitious prac- 
tices are observed on these days, particularly by the 
women. The tenth day, being the anniversary of the 
martrydom of El-Hoseyi, the mosque of the Hasaneyn 
is thronged to excess, mostly by women. Following 
the order of the lunar year, the next festival is that of 
the Eeturn of the Pilgrims, wTiich is the occasion of 
great rejoicing, many having friends or relatives in the 
caravan. The Mahmal, a kind of covered litter,* first 
originated by the celebrated queen Sheger-ed-Durr, is 
brought into the city in procession, though not with as 
much pomp as when it leaves with the pilgrims. These 
and other processions have lost much of their effect since 
the extinction of the Hemlocks, and the gradual disuse of 
gorgeous dress for the retainers of the ofGioers of state. A 
regiment of regular infantry makes but a sorry substitute 
for the splendid cavalcade of former times. The Birth of 
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the Prophet (MooUd en-Nebee), which is celebrated in the 
beginning of the third month, is the greatest festival of 
the whole year. During nine days and nights its religious 
ceremonies are observed at Cairo, in the open space called 
I the Ezbekeeyeb. Next in time, and also m importance, is 
the Moolid El-Hasaneyn, commemorative of the birth of 
El-Hoseyn, and lasting fifteen days and nights ; and at the 
same time is kept the Moolid of Es-Salih Eiyoob, the last 
king hut one of the Eiyoobee dynasty In the seventh 
mouth occur the Moolid of the seyyideh Zeyneb, and the 
commemoration of the Meardg, or the Prophet’s miraculous 
journey to heaven. Early in the tenth month (ShaabAn), 
the Moolid of the im^m Esh-ShAfe’ee is observed ; and the 
night of the middle of that month has its peculiar customs, 
being held by the Muslims to be that on which the fate of 
all living is decided for the ensuing year. Then follows 
Ramaddn, the month of abstinence, a severe trial to the 
faithful ; and the Lesser Festival (El-’Eed es-Sagheer), 
which commences Showwdl, is hailed by them with delight, 
A few days after, the Kisweh, or new covering for the 
Kaabeh at Meecca, is taken m procession from the citadel, 
where it is always manufactured, to the mosque of the 
Hasaneyn to be completed; and, later, the caravan of 
pilgrims departs, when the grand procession of the Mahmal 
takes place. On the tenth day of the last month of the 
year, the Great Festival (El-’Eed el-Kebeer), or that of the 
Sacrifice, closes the calendar. 

The nse of the Nile is naturally the occasion of annual 
customs, some of which are doubtless relics of antiquity; 
these are observed according to the Coptic year.^ The com- 
mencement of the rise is fixed to the night of the 11th of 
Ba-ooneh (Payni), the 17th of June, and is called that of 
the Drop (Leylet en-Nuktah), because a miraculous drop 
IS then supposed to fall, and cause the swelling of the river. 
The real rise commences at Cairo about the summer solstice, 
or a few days later ; and on about the 3d of July a crier 
in each district of the city begins to go his daily rounds, 
announcing, in a quaint chant, the increase of water in the 
Nilometer of the island of Er-Rddah. When the river has 
risen 20 or 21 feet, he proclaims the Wefh en-Neel, “ Com- 
pletion ” or “ Abundance of the Nile.” On the following 
day, the dam which closes the canal of Cairo is cut with much 
ceremony, and this is the signal for letting the inundation 
over the surface of the country. A pillar of earth before 
the dam is called the “ Bride of the Nile,” and Arab his- 
torians relate that this was substituted, at the Mushm con- 
quest, for a virgin whom it was the custom annually 
to sacrifice, to ensure a plentiful inundation A large boat, 
gaily decked out, representing that in which the victim used 
to be conveyed, is anchored near, and a gun on board is 
fired every quarter of an hour during the night. Rockets 
and other fireworks are also let off, but the best, strangely, 
after daybreak. The governor of Cairo attends the 
ceremony of cutting the dam, with the k^dee and others. 
The crier continues his daily rounds, with his former chant, 
excepting on the Coptic New-Year’s Day, when the cry of 
the Wefk is repeated, unp the Saleeb, or Discovery of the 
Cross, the 26th or 27th of September, at which period, the 
river having attained its greatest height, he concludes his 
annual employment with another chant, and presents to 
each house some limes and other fruit, and dry lumps of 
Nile mud. 


It may be mentioned here that the penod of the hot winds, called 
the Eham&seen, that is, “The Fifties,” is calculated from the day after 
the Coptic faster, and terminates on the day of Pentecost, and 
that the Muslims observe the "Wednesday preceding this period, 
called “Job’s Wednesday,” as Well as its first day, when many 
go into the country from Cairo, “to smdl the air.” This dayia 
hence called Shemin en-Neseem, or “the smelling of the zephyr.” 
The ’TJlemi observe the same custom on the first three days of the 
sphng quarter. 
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This "brief account of tte modern Egyptians would be 
incomplete without a few words concerning the rites 
attendant on death. The corpse is iinfflediatel7 turned 
towards Mecca, and the females of the household, assisted 
by hired mourners, commence their peculiar wailing, while 
fihees recite portions of the KorAn. The funeral takes 
place on the day of the death, if that happen in the morn- 
ing ; otherwise on the next day. The corpse, having been 
washed and shrouded, is placed in an open bier, covered 
with a cashmere shawl, m the ease of a man; or in a 
closed bier, having a post in front, on which are placed 
female ornaments, in that of a woman or child. The 
funeral procession is headed by men called “ Yemenecyeh,” 
chanting the professiou of the faith, followed by male 
friends of the deceased, and a party of_ schoolboys, also 
chanting, generally from a poem descriptive of the latter 
state. Then follows the bier, borne on the shoulders of 
friends, who are relieved by the passers-by, such an act 
being deemed highly meritorious. On the way to the 
cemetery the corpse is generally, in Cairo, in the case of 
the northern, quarters of the city, carried either to the 
Hasaneyn, or, if the deceased be one of the ’Ulemh, to the 
Azhar; or, m the case of the southern quarters, to the 
seyyideh Zeyneb, or some other revered mosque. Here 
the funeral service is performed by the imdm, or minister 
of the mosque, and the procession then pioceeds to the 
tomb In the burials of die rich, water and bread are dis- 
tributed to the poor at the grave , and sometimes a buffalo 
or several buffaloes are slaughtered there, and the ffesh given 
away. The tomb is always a vault, surmounted by an 
oblong stone monument, with a stele at the head and feet, 
and a cupola, supported by four walls, covers the whole in 
the case of sheykhs’ tombs and those of the wealthy. 
During the night following the intermeut, called the Night 
of Desolation, or that of Solitude, the soul being believed 
to remain with the body that one night, fikees aie engaged 
at the house of the deceased to recite vaiious portions of 
the Korhn, and, commonly, to repeat the first clause of 
the profession of the faith, “ There is no deity hut God/' 
three thousand times. The women alone put on mourning 
attire, by dyeing their veils, shirts, &c., dark blue, with 
indigo , and they stain their hands, and smear the walls, 
with the same colour. Everything in the house is also 
turned upside down. The latter customs are not, however, 
observed on the death of an old man. At certain periods 
after the burial, a kJiatmeh,' or recitation of the whole of 
the Kordn, is performed, and the tomb is visited by the 
female relations and friends of the deceased. The women 
of the felliheen (or peasants) of Upper Egypt observe 
some strange dances, <fcc-, at funerals, which must t>o 
regarded as partly relics of ancient Egyptian customs. 

Eor further information see, in addition to Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians, his translation of the Thousand <md One 2fig7ds, 
and particularly the notes to it, and the Englishwoman in 
Egypt, by Mrs Toole. 

The native Christians of Egypt, or Copts, are chiefly 
descended from the ancient Egyptian race ; and, as they 
rarely marry with other races, they preserve in their coun- 
tenances a great resemblance to the representations of the 
tombs and temples. Their dress and customs are very 
similar to those of the Muslim Egyptians, but their reserve 
towards persons of another persuasion renders a knowledge 
of their peculiar observances exceedingly difficult The 
causes which produced the separation of their church, and 
the persecutions they^ suffered, will be noticed in the 
historical portion of this article. Under Mehemet Ali they 
were relieved of much oppression, and the immunities then 
granted to them they still enjoy. The neglected appearance 
of t^ir houses, and their want of personal deatdiness, are 
in strong contrast to the opposite habits of the Muslims, and 
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European residents generally prefer the latter as domestic 
servants. 

The Jews, of whom there have always been great num- 
bers in Egypt, appear to be even more degraded there than 
in other countries. They are held in the utmost abhorrence 
by the dominant race, and often are treated with much 
cruelty and oppression. Many are bankers and ruoney- 
chaugers, dsc. The quarter of the Jews in Cairo is ex- 
ceedingly filthy, and would give a stranger the notion that 
they labour under great poverty. But such is not the case ; 
the fear of the Muslims induces them to adopt this outward 
show of misery, while the interiors of many of their houses 
are very handsome and luxurious. (e. s. p. — s. L. p,)] 

CHEONOnOGY AND HJSTOBY. 

Before giving a sketch of the history of Egypt^ it is 
necessary to speak of Egyptian chronology. The difficulty 
of this subject has mcreased with the new information of 
the monuments. The statements of ancient writers wera 
easily reconciled with half knowledge, but better information 
shows discrepancies which are in most instances beyond all 
present hope of solution. It may be said that we know 
something of the outlines of the technical part of Egyptian 
chronology ; but its historical part is m a great measure 
mere conjecture before the times when we can check the 
Egyptian lists by their synchronisms with Hebrew and. 
Assyrian history. ^ 

Dr Bragsch, in the second edition of his Histoirc d’Egypte, 
frankly admits the growing difficulty of Egyptian, chronology 
in terms which account for his not having continued his 
Materiawx poiuf servir d let reconstruction dn Odendrier, 
the opinions of which are modified in the later work. 
Baron Bunsen completed his Egypt's Place, but in the 
progress of the work made a great change in his theories. 
Professor Lepsius alone has maintained his views, as stated 
in the Ohronologie and K'onigshuch, of which the geneial 
correctness has not been disproved, although in any now 
work it would be necessary greatly to modify the details. 
The words, already referred to, of Dr Brugseh, winch, 
close the introduction to his History (2d od ), may bo 
cited in justification of the differonces botwoon tho present 
aiticle and that of the last edition of the Emydopmdkt, 
“ En comparant cette Edition avoc la premifere, la Iccteur 
impartial reconnaltra facilement quo nous avons roinam<5 
compl^tement le premier travail, ot do plus, que nous nous 
aommes abstenu de fournir dos hypotheses auxquellcs 
seulemont le temps et des di^couverfces futures poun-ont 
substituer les faits ” (p 3). 

The Egyptians divided the civil day into 24 hours, 12 of the 
natural day and 12 of the night, counted from 1 to 12 during each 
period Oxdinna-ily tho civil day began during tho night, which 
was indifferently reckoned os belonging to the preceding or following 
day. Probably the hmimiag was at_ midnight. _ 2u tho astro- 
uojnical tables of tho Toinbs of the Kings tho civil day probably 
begins with tho night, and tlie reckoning is from tho hour, or 
six hours before midnight. The indication is, however, not con- 
clusive, as tho tables are of nights only, but one term used makes it 
highly probable (Brugseh, Matiriawo, 103). "Wo also find tho so- 
called heliacal rising of Sothis indicated as marking tho begimiing 
of iiio Now Year, but this may merely denote that tho i)honomc*non 
chaiacterized NewYcar’s day of the original Egyptian year, or of tho 
fixed year, not that the civil day began with tlio 1 3 th hour of night 
(cf. Id., 99 sm ; Ideler, Hmdhnch der Chronologic^ i. 100-102). 

The Egyptian month was of thirty days. The uiontha aro usually 
known by Greek names occurring in Greek doomnants, which were 
taken from tho cultus connected with tho months, and are thus the 
Egyptian aaorod names. They are 1. Thoth, 2. Phaqpld, 8. Athyr, 
4. Choiak, 6. Tybi, 6. Meohir, 7. Phomenoth, 8. Phannuthi, 9. 
Pachon, 10. Payni, 11. Epiphi, 12. Mesori, after which came 
tho five Epagomenffl. Tho names were applied to tho Yague and 
Alexandrian years. The anoient Egyptians had a different system 
of names. "With them the months wera allotted to tlireo meat 
seasons of four montlis each, of which the months were called Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th. These seasons are called “aha,” inundation, 
**p6r,'‘ winter, and “shema* summer, The second and third 
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renderings are undoubted, the first, wbieb is tbat of Br Brugsch, 
IS not eertam. If, however, it was so, we should have a difficulty m 
deciding to exactly which four months each season, applied. It 
may be remaiked that, according to the Copts, theie arc four 
months from the supposed beginmng of the rise of the Nile, a few 
days before the summer solstice, to the end of the inundation. If 
this were the ancient reckoning, and the rendering “ inundation” 
be coriect, “ wmtei ” would be the cold season, and “ summei ” 
would correspond to spring and early summer. In support of this 
liypothesis it may bo observed that the so-called hehaeal rising ol 
Sothis on the 20th of July marked the beginning of the Egyptian 
yeai, although in the year commonly muse this phenomenon passed 
through all the seasons, and fm’thei that in the earliest times of 
Egyptian history this phenomenon occurred about the tune of the 
summer solstice, and the conventional beginning of the use of the 
ITile, the three phenomena probably maikuig the beginning of the 
first season when the calendar was institutedl (of on the seasons, 
Eragsch, MatinaiLX, 34 segg.) 

The common yeai of the ancient Egyptians is that winch has 
been called the Vague Year, because on account of its length of 366 
days it fell short of a tiopical or a sidereal year, and thus passed 
through all the seasons. That this yeai was that in which the 
inscriptions are usually dated before the introduction of the Alex- 
andrian year under Augustus appeals fiom the Deciee of Canopus 
(Hiorog 1. 18, Greek 1 36, 37). 

The Egyptians also used afixedyoai dated fromtheso-calledheliacal 
rising of Soihis, July 20. It contamed 365 days, and was adjusted 
by the addition of another day foreveiy four yeais It is uncertain 
how far back this year was in use. The Calendar of Medeenet 
Hahoo, of the time of Ramses III , begins with the rising of Sothis, 
or, if we acceptDrBiug&ch’s explanation, withits festival {Mat^aua, 
p 84). Poihaps at the time of this monument the phenomenon 
fell on the 1st Thotli of the vague year, or witlun the month ; or 
if the festival be intended, it may be used as a conventional indica- 
tion of New Year’s day in atypical form (lUcl p 84, 85) In the 
Roman period, after the Alexaiidiian year had come into use, theie 
are double dates in the Alexandnan and Sothiac calendars, but the 
common, Egyptian notation of the months does not appear to 
have been usually applied to the Sothiac year An exception is 
noticed by Dr Biugsoli [Ibid p. 93), and another instance in which 
the month-name Tybi appears to be n.scd for the Bothino calendar, 
while an Alexandnan name is omiiloyed for the corresponding 
month of the Alexandrian calendai {Ihid p 92, 17. See on the 
whole subject, Brugsch, MaUriau^). 

The luconvonionco of iho vague year in lolation to the festivals, 
on acoount of their coiineciionwith natural phenomena, led Ptolemy 
nr. Euergetes to reform the calendar by intercalating a day after 
every fourth year before the year next following (Decree oi 
Canopus, Hiorog. 1. 22, Greek 1. 43-45). Obviously this arrest of 
the common year was more convenient than the change to a fixed 
year already m use beginning at a different season. Tina new style 
was abandoned and the old resumed, but how soon wo do not know, 

Under Augustus a fixed year, called, the Alexandrian, beginning 
on the 29-80th August of the Julian yeax, superseded the vague 
yoar. According to Lepsius, the Era of Augustus at Alexandria 
dated B.o. 30, but the first year of the new calendar, prblepti- 
cally, n,o. 26, when the iat Thoth vague corresponded to SOtli 
August of the proleptxo year of Augustus. The now reckoning, 
however, iu hia opinion could not have boon introduced before 
B.o. 8, and was piohably intioduecd a.b. 6. (Sec Lepsius, Usher 
einiffe JSarAhrwiffspunMe der AegijptisaJien, G^’icohisclmi, %mid Ms- 
misdicn Ghronologie, Berl. Akad,, 1869). Although it is quite 
possible that Augustus adopted a proleptic synchronism of the 
Egyptian and Roman yews for the official Egyptian yeai, thus 
dating back Iiis reform, yet it is more probable that there was some 
speoiw reason for choosing tho particular Egyptian year selected, 
vidiioh, moreover, was not tivo first of the Era of Augustus, 
Bmgaoh has put forward a theory, which is tho more remarkable in 
its bearing on this question as it is of wholly independent origin. 
He has shown reasons for supposing that a year beginning on the 
26-29th August was in use in Egypt from the time of Dynasty VI, 
It must be admitted that many of his correspondences are of the 
Roman period, and therefore probably refer to the Aloxandnaa^ear; 
but others cannot be so explained, and it seems probable that the 
year which undbr Augustus superseded the vague year was already 
m use long before (MatirimiXt p. 17 aeg.). The Alexandnan year 
superseded the vague year, and lias remained m use to our tunes, 
never having been wholly supplanted by the lunar year of the Arabs; 
but it has now given way to the Gregorian calendar. 

At the time of Dynasty XII. the Egyptians used four years. 
These Dr Brugsch holds to be the vague year, a solar year, a 
lunai’ year, and a lunar year with an interoalation (JSiat , 2nd ed. 
98-99). The second of these years no doubt was the Sothiac, the 

' If the agi cement of tlio sidereal and ti'oploal phenomena marked, the institution 
of the year, a veiy remote dnte vonldbe needed, but we otinnot teU how nearly 
accurate the eaillost observations wore, nor do wa know wheie they were mode, 
and this In the ease of the lising of Sothle is an additional olement of uncertainty. 


beginning of which bad an original connection with the summer 
solstice, and the duration of wkioh was probably the Egyptian 
measure of a solar year. The lunar years would seem to be true 
lunar years, if we are to accept M Gensler’g theoiy that the Egyp 
tians lad discovered a'method of adjusting their solar calendar with 
a lunar year by the intercalation cf a month eleven times in thirty 
years (Id. 73) That the Egyptians at a later tune used four years 
IS evident from the Calendar of Isn^, in which three beginnings are 
mentioned, that which stands at the head of the document and is 
of the Sothiac year, a beginning of the “year of the ancients” on 
the 9th of Thoth, and another JTew Year’s day on the 26th of 
Payni (Brugsch, MatSriaux, 19-22). This calendar is attubuted 
by Lepsius to the leign of aandius, but Brugsch can only decide 
that It is of the Roman period (Id 88, cf. 22), If it as much 
later than, the time fixed by Lepsius, the second commencement 
may be of the vague year, which began July 28 m A.i). 101-104. It 
la not piobable that it is earlier than, the introduction of the 
, Alexandnan year, which, however, is unnoticed. Thus at least foui 
I years weie piohably in use m Egypt under the Romans 

Ho Era has been found m the Egyptian inscriptions. They 
always, if they date at all, date l)y the year of the leigiiing sovereign. 
There is but one instance of a reckoning of the natme of an era. 
It IS the statement of the interva,! betwoen two distant leigns in 
the stele in which, under Ramses II , an interval of four bundled 
yeais after a Shepherd king is mentioned, ormore stiictly, following 
the analogy of ordinary dates, the 400th year of the earlier king, as 
though he were still living. This, however, is not a strictly Egyptian 
document [Records of the Past, iv. 36). Similaily the corns of 
the Ptolemies, except one class, piesentno eia ; even those bearing 
the name of Ptolemy Soter, struck in Palestine and. Phcenicia under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and Ptolemy Euergetes, are dated by the 
regnal years of the kings who stiuok them. There are indeed corns 
dated by an era, probably struck at some town of Phcenicia, but 
these follow a foreign usage wlncli otherwise is not found in the 
foreign oomage of the Ptolemies, It is therefore not suipiising that 
the Egyptian cycles mentioned by ancient writers are not traceable 
on tho monuments. One of these, the Sothiac Cycle, consisting of 
1460 Sothiac and 1461 vague yeais, or the period in which the 
vague year passed through one Sothiac year, was probably used 
by the astronomers, but we have no indication of its having been 
known earlier than the first century b o , when Gemmus writes 
that the Egyptian festivals pass through the whole year in 1460 
years [Isctg., c 6, Petav., Uraficlog^.wm, S3). Oonsonnua fixes the 
beginning of a Sotluuo cycle in x d. 139 (c 21), iu the third vague 
year or second Aloxandnau of tho leign of Antoninus Pins. 
Curiously the Alexandnan coin, commemorating in a symbolic 
manner tins event ps of the sixth year of this emperor. Theon, 
wnting during the cycle beginning a.b. 139, speaks of the previous 
period as the Era of Menophres (aj?. Biot, Mech but plus «, 
da Vastr., p 181 seg., BOSSES',; Bur lapdriode Both, 18, 129 segg.) Itis 
therefore gen eraJlyr supposed that a cycle beginning B o 1822 com- 
menced in the reign of a Menptah, usually identified with the 
king of that name of Dynasty XIX. This is possible but not 
certain. Other cycles mst on less distinct evideaco, and for the 
present we must bo conient to accept Bnigscli's cautious judg- 
ment on the whole subject ® 

The historical chronology of ancient Egypt if less obscure than 
the technical is even fuller of difficulty. Our cliief authorities are— 
(1) the Egyptian liialonau Manetho, who gave a list of thirty 
dynasties, and the length of each, with in. some cases the duration 
of the individual reigns, (2) the similar list of the Turin Papyrus of 
Kings, and (3) various data of the monuments. Manetho\ list is 
unhappily in a very corrupt condition. It appears, however, that 
his method is generally not strictly chronological. As far as vo 
know, ho makes up the sum of each dynasty, except Dynasty XII., 
of the individual reigns, where these are stated, taking no acoount 
of the overlapping of some of them. He seems to have given larger 
sums m ttoee great ^-oups These again are made up of the sums 
of dynasties, and if any were in part or wholly contemporary, 
they are treated as succeasivo. Aceording to Syncellus, he stated 
the duration of the dynasties to be 3565 years. If this number, 
which suspiciously enough is given apart from the dynastic list, 
came down conectly to the Byzantine chronographer, many hundred 
years must be cut off from the totals of the dpiastieg as they now- 
stand for contemporary 'dynasties or kings. The Turin Papyrus is 
unfortunately m-a far worse state than Manetho’s list, but it is 
valuable as confirming and correcting it. The system of reckoning 
seems, however, to have been more s-fcrictly chronological thnn 
Manetho's usual method. The various data of the monuments are as 
yet of little value beyond affording evidence that Maneth o’s numbers 

»“I1 y a en ties saTants qul oni cm decou-rrlr va autre expdaient pour fixer 

e nBlonTfl dates de I’klstolre d'Egypte en so semnt du calonl Bstronoiniqne. 

j Tbfiiae d’-un rol Mdnophibi ecus lequel, d’aprbs une tuflitlon dcs anclens, ime 
nouvella pdrlo^ sothlaqae a lecomraencd, apifes la date du lovci de I’dtollo Sirius, 
la Sothla des Egyptlens, rapportdo sons troJs rols du nqni de Bamses siir dca 
monuments contemporalna de leur (Spoqae, et klafln quelques auties Indications 
da nature ostronomlqne, ont donnd lien k des calcuJs ti-bs-compliquds sans quo 
iRcrltlqno alt dlt son demler mot snr leui •valeur hlstoriqno ’’ (Htji 2nd ed. 27.) 

VII. — 92 
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■must lie xedxiced, and as supplying fragments of listorical chionology 
■vvHch may ultimately ba united into a complete system It nas 
indeed been supposed that tliey enable us to construct an approxi- 
mative cliTonology on genealogical evidence Tins system, ho wever, 

bleaks down where we can test it, and it is therefore danger^s 
^where it must stand aloue. The great genealogy of the 
teets dwesSl generations from tie contemporary of Setee I 
SIX. 2), to tie contempoiary of Darius I, [XXYII- 3), and 
allowing three generations to a century, we should bring tie bmh 
of Setee and the beginning of Dynas^ XIX. to about b o 1-.00 
It IS, however, onite certain that, reckoning from tie s^cirom^ 
of Sieshonk I , or Shishak, with Eeioboam, we must allow for the 
intervening peiiod at least a century more. The historical wcnts 
reqmrethis. We must therefore suppose that generations, either of 
heiresses or of other persons who did not hold tie office of architect, 
are dropped If this method of computing by genealogies thus 
fails where we have a genealogical li&t, obviously it cannot he 
applied to dynastic lists which we do not know to be genealogical 
Em average length of reigns is usually different from and less than 
that of generations, and we cannot tell tie most probable average 
length of reigns without knowmgl tie law of succession of tie 
country, and its political conditions in tie penod under consideiation. 
It IS therefore especially hazardous thus to measure the Egyptian 
chronology before Dyna&ty XTIIL, at which time ascending genea- 
logical evidence fails us (See, however, Brogseli, Sist., 2 ^.25-27 ) 
The preceding observations wiU prepare the reader to find m the 
following pages no definite chionological system for the period 
before the synchronism of Egyptian and Hebrew iistoiy at the 
hegmning of Dynasty XXII The essay would, however, be income 
plete without a aiortjacoount of the chronological views of the leading 
Egyptologists. M. Mariette accepts Mauetho’a numbers with some 
modifications, and makes all the dynasties but one consecutive. He 
thus dates the hegmning of Hpasty 1. b o. 5004. Dr Brugscli, fol- 
lowing the genealogical method, proposed by Piof, Lieblem, and treat- 
ing the reigns of the Tablet of Abydos as generations, but malmg 
an exception for the distracted age of the XIII -XVII. Dynasties, 
when he adopts a senes of years derived from Manetho, places the 
beginning of Egyptian history cir B o. 4400® [Mist., 2d ed 179^ 
Ptraessor Lepsius adopts the 3555 years as the tiue duration of 
the tiir^ dynasties, and thus lowers the date lu question to B o 
3892 He reduces the length of the dynasties by making some in 
part or lu whole contemporary.® M. Chahas proposes inth much 
hesitation the 40th century B c {J^tudesswr VAixiiquiU Sistoiiguc, 
2 ad 15, 16). Tlie following table gives the date of the beginning 
of each dynasty according to M. Mariette and Professor Lepsius. 
The less definite schemes of Dr Bragsch and M Ohabas cannot be 
tabulated in the same manner. 



M ilanQjfe 

Pio/ Lepsius 


Dynasty I 

B 0 5004 

B 0. 3893 


n 

4751 

8639 


m 

4449 

3338 


IV 

4235 

3124 


V, 

8951. 

2840 


vr. 

8703 

2744 


vir. 

3509 

2592 


vin 

3600 

2522 


IX. 

335S 

2674 


X, 

3249 

2666 


xr 


2423 


XII 

I* S()6i *j 

2380 


XIII 

2851 

2136 


XIV 

2898 

2167 


TV 


2101 


XVI 

i 2214 \ 

1342 


XVII, 

xvin. 

> mn > 

1084 

1591 

IxVIII of Mariette, 

XIX. 

1462 

1443 


XX. 

1288 

1269 


. XXI, 

1110 

1091 ! 


XXII. 

980 

061 1 


xxm. 

810 

787 


XXIV, 

721 

729 


XXV. 

716 

716 


XXVI. 

666 

. 086 1 


xxvn, 

537 

626 1 


xxvin. 

406 

626 ' 


XXDC, 

899 

309 

XXX, 

878 

378 


Second Persian 
Conquest , 

840 

840 ‘ 



1 Dr BmgBah escapes this difflcully liy addlnp; to the genealogy the roigns at 
Pynasty XVIII. (TTut , 2 ci. 26) aa gonciatiouu, aijd iw these relgiw hod » shorter 
aTMagelength than generations, he recovers lest time. 

* The appai enfc dlsogreement of this aaie and that given p. 27 as the lesultof tho 
genealogical method is due to tho higher date given Inxho table cited above to 
MO legmning of Dynasty XVIIT. on chronological data (for XVn. read XVUI. 
p, Isp). Tholower date of this epoch Is due to tho strictly ‘genealog leal method in 
the earlier statement, but It must be admlttea that the alfferenoe Is large. 

* *lt moat be remarked that he m odlflas tho numbers of Manetho>here they can 
bo tested iby monumental evldanoe, hat In tho great perlodisforwhlch that evidence 
f alto |te ^ forced to accept them at they have come down to us. This system it 
fflWloped. with much still in the Ohtonologi4 ekt^ Atcfj/pitr and Xenigaowh der 


Theie are two weak points in all these systems. They rest to a 

S renter or less degiee upon uimbera either occuning but once or 
ue to a single authority The sum of 3555 years, which is the 
foundation of Piofessor Lepsius’s system, occurs in but a single 
passage, and the same is the case with tho round number of 500 
Ws adopted by Dr Brugseh for the doubtful penod of Dynasties 
XI1I.-XVII , it is taken fiom Mauetho’s 511 years of tbe Shepheid 
domnnon. How if both these numbers are corrupt i If they are 
not their escape is a maivel, considering to wnat authois and 
copyists we owe them. Again, the suin.s of most individual dynasties 
rest on Manetho’s^sole authority, and hia hsts are m a state which 
IS at present hopeless. It is equally unfortunate that while certain 
dynasties ate represented by monuments from which Manetho s 
lists can be verified, otbeis have left little or no records Thus we 
have no monuments of D 3 'n.istics I -III until the close of the last. 

Thenthere IS an ahundance of monuments ot Dynasties IV , V , VI 

A blank follows without a monument that we can assign to 
Dynasties VTI , VIII , IX , X. Records reappear under Dynasty 
XI of Dynasty XII. they aie abundant. Under Dynasty XIII. 
they become scanty, and of XIV , XV , XVI , XVII. there are but a 
few, which may be of XV , XVI , or XVII We have tlierefoie 
thiee bUnir periods, the age befoie known monuments, the iiii oival 
of Dynasties YIL-X., and that of Dynasties XIII -XVII It is 

significant that whereas Jf, Manette’s reckoning exceeds that of 
Professor Lepsius 1112 years in the whole sum of the thirty 
dynasties, the excess is no less than 966 years in the su.n\s ot 
Dynasties VII.-X and XI II. -XVII Such a difference hetwoon 
two such great authorities is a proof of the want of eyen piobabiuty 
for solying this pait of the problem. Dr Biugsch, in applying the 
genealogical method to the lists of the monuments foi tho fiist and 
second Wanlcs, while he i ejects itfoi the tliird, is manifestly unwaiy. 
The eTidence of the Turin Papyrus pioves that we must not apply any 
such method to the third blank How do we know that it can be 
apphed to the other two ? It may be argued that Maiietbo’s 
numbers foi the reigns of the first blank aie probable, but neither 
his lists noi the monuments tlirow any light on those of tho second, 
to which, notwithstanding, Di Brugseh allows no less a period than 
about 600 yeais. His system has also the special fault tlmt it rests 
on the supposition that tho Egyptian leigns arc equiyalent to gene- 
rations, which, as alieady shown, is by no means proved. 

In the following sketch of Egyptian history no dates bofoio the. 
Ohustiau Era will be given until the beginning of Dynasty XYIIL, 
when approximative chionology becomes possible. 'Whera, how- 
ever, wemay reasonably conjecture the length of a particular part of 
history, tins will be stated. 


The traditional ago in Egypt is extremely obscure. 
Histoiy begins with the First Dynasty The oailier period 
with Manetho, who is supipoited by the Turin Papyru.s, is 
mythological, the age of* tho dmuo reigns, an idea also 
traceable in the monuments which treat coitain divinitios 
as sovereigns. This age is held to be spoken of on the 
monuments as that of the Shosu-liar, the servants, fol- 
lowers, or successors, of Horns, who, in mythology, aid 
him in his combats with Seth (Ohabas, Ant. Hist., 7, 8 ) 
Brugseh, Eist , 2d ed. 23). Manetho completely divests 
tho time of any historical character by making it cyclical. 
It might bo supposed that tho Egyptians had some idea of 
records actually dating from this ago, if wo could accept M. 
Ohabas’s reading of tbe Ptolemaic inscription relating to the 
plan of the tomplo of Dendarah, in which it is stated that 
tho original idan was found in tho time of Topi, of Dynasty 
YZ, in ancient characters on a skin of tho tiiuo of the Slicsu- 
har. It appears, however, from the context that this in- 
scription was of the time of Khufu, of Dynasty IV., and 
consequently the parallol expression is nioroly used to denote 
remote antiquity (Diimichen, Baimrkunda der Ttm/pdan^ 
latjen von Dendera, 16, taf. xvi. j 18, 19, iaf, xv.; qf,, on the 
other aide, Chabas, Ant. Jlist., 2'd ed. 7, 8). ^ 

Egyptian mythology has not been found to contain any 
allusion to a deluge, nor to haVo any connoctioii with the 
Mosaic narrative in reference to tho cosmogony and the 
early conditions of the human race. Similar terms have 
been pointed out, but the loading facts are wanting. Thus 
the Egyptian ideas of their prehistoric age have a strange 
isolation by the side of those of moat other nations of remote 
civilization, which agree in ono or more particulars with the 
narrative of Genesis, Discoveries may, however, modify 
this view. 
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In Egypt stone implements have "been recently discovered 
Omng, however, to the abundance of historical monuments, 
the prehistorical remains have scarcely received due atten- 
tion. We do not yet know whether these implements were 
used by the Egyptians or by savage tribes who may have 
made incursions into their territory. We find, however, the 
use of fl.int arrow-heads in the historical period from the 
paintings at Benee-Hasan (Dynasty XII.). 

It 13 impossible to conjectuie the duration of the prehis- 
toric age in Egypt. M. Chabas has proposed a space of 4000 
years before the First Dynasty as sufficient for the develop- 
ment of the civilization which had already attained 
maturity in the time of the Fourth Dynasty \Ant, H%st , 
9, 10). We are, however, so entirely ignorant of the causes 
of this civilization, and so unable to decide how far it was 
native to the soil of Egypt, that it is safer to abstain from 
any attempt to compute a period of the length of which the 
historical Egyptians themselves do not appear to have had 
any idea. 

With Menes, in Egyptian Mena, the “ stable,” the history 
of Egypt begins. It is true that Manetho states cautiously 
of Ins successors of the Second Dynasty certain things that 
aie evidently legendary. This must be the natural result 
of a want of monumental evidence, and a consequent 
dependence on tradition. At present no monuments are 
known before the time of the last king of Dynasty III , and 
this may be the limit at which inscribed contemporary re- 
cords began It is, however, agreed by all Egyptologists 
that the founder of the Egyptian state is no legendary per- 
sonage. All wo know of him wears the am of history, and 
is consistent with the conditions in which a state would 
have been formed. Monos was of Tliinis, in Upper Egypt, 
and consequently the fiist two dynasties aie called Thinite. 
Thims, or Tins, in Egyptian Tom, was peihapa only 
a quarter of the more famous Abydos. Certainly it was ob- 
scured by the near neighbourhood of the sacred city. Menes, 
liaving gained the sovereignty of Egypt, which probably 
before his time was divided into two states, founded the city 
of Memphis. In order to gain sufficient room for the site 
he changed the course of the Nile by constructing a dike, 
which turned the stream more to the east. M. Linant 
believes that this dyke is probably represented by that of 
Kushoysh. The great temple of Ptah, at Memphis, was 
then founded ; and there can be no doubt that the seat of 
government was, under Menes, or not much later, removed 
to the new city. Menesl^made laws and waged a successful 
war. After a long reign of sixty-two years he was killed by 
a hippopotamus. All this has a perfectly historical aspect. 
Only a legislator and warrior, and so a mighty hunter, could 
have sot upon a stable basis the long-lasting fabric of 
Egyptian polity. The main quf^litiea of tho man who did 
this could not have boon forgotten at Memphis, which was 
great and flourishing, the chief seat of Egyptian learning 
and wealth, before the close of the Third Dynasty. The 
reproach that Menes corrupted the primitive simplicity of 
the Egyptians is probably a perverted tradition, like that 
which changed the tyranny of Khufu and Khafra to 
impiety. In later times Menes was reverenced with other 
kings, but .as far as we know had no special worship,’ a con- 
dition suitable to his historical character, now universally 
admitted. 

Athothis, either Tota or Atot, the first or second succes- 
sor *of Menes, is related to have founded the palace at 
Memphis, and, being a physician, to have written anatomi- 
cal books. A medical papyrus in the Museum of Berlin, 
composed under Ramses II. (Dynasty XIX,), curiously illus- 
trates the second statement. It contains a portion said to 
have been copied from a very ancient papyrus discovered in 
the time of BTesp-ti, or Usaphaidoa, a later king of the First 
Dynasty, and to have been subsequently taken to Senta, or 
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Sethenes, of the next line (Brugseh, Hist,, 2 ed., 42). Under 
Uenephes, the fourth Thinite king, a great famine, the first 
recorded, ravaged Egypt He is also said to have raised 
the pyramids near Kochoine. A.s Kakem is the monumental 
name of the part of the Memphite necropolis around tke 
Serapeum, and north of the Pyramid of Steps of Sakkarah, 
Dr Brugseh and others are disposed to consider that 
pyramid, which is a very archaic structure among pyramids, 
to be here intended. The use of the plural “ pyramids 
by Manetho does not stand in the way of the identification, 
as we know a case in which a small pyramid was built at the 
same time as a large one. We do not know the original 
puipose of the monument. Under the early dynasties it 
was used as the burial-place of the bulls Apis. As, how- 
ever, their worship was introduced under Dynasty II., it 
may have been at first a royal sepulchre, hke all other pyra- 
mids of which we know the use. Under Semempses, the 
seventh king of the dynasty, Manetho speaks of many 
wonders and a very great plague. Thus the two chief 
scourges of Egypt appeal in this remote age, suggesting a 
large population, and consequently the length of the period 
preceding the accession of Menes. 

With Boethos, or Butau, the Second Dynasty begins, 
Manetho relates that in his time a great chasm opened at 
Buhastis and many perished, Erequent as volcanic shocks 
are in Egypt, it is long since an earthquake has been expeii- 
enced in that country. There are, however, reasons, from 
the manner in which monuments have fallen and the records 
of earthquakes in Palestine in antiquity, for supposing that 
Egypt was anciently more subject to such calamities than 
in later times The next king, Kaiechos, Kakau, introduced 

the worship of the bulls Apis at Memphis, and Mnevis at 
Heliopolis, and of the Meudesian goat, and his name 
appears to commemoiate these innovations, probably a 
necessary step owing to the increase of population,^ for 
animals locally worshipped were thus restricted in number. 
We also notice that aheady Heliopolis and Mendes, besides 
Thinis, Memphis, and Buhastis had been founded. Under 
the next king, whose name, Binothris, Bainnuter, was pio- 
hably commemorative of the new worship at Mendes, we ’ 
read that a law was passed that women, could hold the 
sovereign power. This might in a semi-harharous con- 
dition he a lelic of polyandry, but in Egypt the civiliza- 
tion of Dynasty IV, forbids such an explanation, and 
we must rather regard this new law as a proof of advance- 
ment. In consequence we find a few reigns of queens 
in the Egyptian lists, but only one of them, Sebek-neferu- 
ra (Dynasty XII ), appears in those of the monuments. 
Succession through au heiress was, however, carefully 
respected, and it was perhaps for want of a son that 
Binothris made this edict. It may he chance, hut 
Manetho calls each king of Dynasty I. after Menes, son of 
his predecessor, whereas under Dynasty II. lie drops this 
characterization. Nothing more is told of this line but two 
marvels, that under Manetho’s seventh king, Nephercherea, 
tho Nile was fabled to have flowed mixed with honey for 
eleven days, and that the eighth, Sesochris, was said to 
have had a height of 5 cubits and 3 palms, which is not 
improbably a confused account of a colossal statue. 

The royal house now changed by the accession of Dynasty 
III., the first of Memphites. Manetho relates how, under 
its head, Necherophes or Necherochis, the Nebka of the 
monumental lists, the Libyans revolted from the Egyptians 
hut returned to their allegiance terrified by a sudden in- 
crease of the moon. It is useless to speculate on the 
character of the phenomenon which, unless it be legendary, 
was probably an eclipse ; hut the glimpse we thus obtain 
of an Egyptian dominion* beyond the Nile valley at this 
remote age is most valuable. In Genesis the Lehahim, or 
Luhim, appear as a race kindred to the Egyptians, In the 
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Egyptian inscriptions they are called llebu, or Lebu, and 
appear on early monuments as a dark people. Under the 
Empire they have Caucasian characteristics. The change 
was probably due to the great maritime migrations of the 
Pelasgic tribes, in which the Libyans had an important 
share. To the next Hug, Tosorthroa, Manetho assigns the 
invention of building with hewn stones and cultivation of 
letters, and says that for hia medical knowledge the 
Egyptians called him ^sculapius. If the Pyramid of Steps 
dates from an earlier king, the first statement must be 
qualified, though it is to he remarked that the difference 
of constructive skill between that monument, if so early, 
and the works of Dynasty IV., would almost justify the 
historian; and again the discovery of inscriptions of a less 
accurately ordered kind than those of Dynasty IV. may 
support the second statement ; the third seems at variance 
with the Memphite worship of the Egyptian ./Esculapius, 
Imhotep. On the monuments contemporary history begins 
with the last king the lists assign to this dynasty, Senoferu, 
probably Manetho’s last but one, Sephuria, We may now 
take a retrospect of the age. It is in some respects curiously 
primitive in comparison with that which immediately follows 
it. Dr Brugsch has remarked the general absence mthe kings’ 
names of the name of Ea, afterwards essential to thi one- 
names, which from the medaUic character of some of these 
they seem to have been, and the equally general absence of 
the names of other gods, Ea occurring once in the three 
dy n asties and Sekeri once. Agam he has observed the some- 
what plebeian aspect of these names, as proper to men who 
sternly ruled the masses, Mena is “ the stable,” he who 
resists; Tota, “he who strikes;” Senta, “the terrible;” 
Hum,“ he who strikes.” Senoferu is “ the betterer.” As 
“the striker of the peoples,” for so he is called in his in- 
scription ab Wadee Maghdrah, in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
he is a foreign conqueror.^ 

From Senoferu, at the close of Dynasty III., to the end 
of Dynasty VI, we have a succession of contemporary 
monuments by which history can be reconstructed, not only 
in its political events, but in those details of the condition 
of the population which make an essential part of aU real 
history. Under Senoferu we find gieat material prosperity, 
and the arts already in that condition of excellence which 
makes the Pyramid age in some respects the most remarkable 
in the annals of Egypt, We also find foreign conquest, not 
as in the time of the Empire for glory, but with the view of 
extending the Egyptian rule to countries whose products 
were Valuable for the arts. It is thus that this Pharaoh is 
the earliest who has left a tablet in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
where perhaps he, as Dr Brugsch thiuks, was the first to 
plant military colonies to protect the workers in the mines 
of copper and the valuable blue stone called “mafkat,” and 
this idea is supported by his being afterwards worshipped 
there. He is also the first king whose pyramid is found 
with its special name on the monuments. Dr Brugsch 
thinks it is that now called the Pyramid of Meydoom, near 
which chapels of tombs bearing his name have been 
discovered, and a group consisting of two statues, remark- 
able as a splendid specimen of Egyptian archaic art. Tho 
subjects, it may be remarked, were usually buried near the 
pyramid of the reigning king, Senoferu the bettorer left a 
good name as a beneficent Hng, and his worship was main- 
tained until the Ptolemaic period. 

Khufu, the Suphis I of Manetho and Cheops of Horo- 

1 The chronological length of this first unlmowu period in the 
thirty dynasties cannot be determined. In the Turin Papyrus three 
durations of reigns are preserved. They are each less than Manetho’s 
numbers of the same reigns, however we fit the two Hsts together. 

It IS further remarkable that while tho length of Pynasty I, gives 
Mady a generation of 3Si years to each reign (258-r-8-81'6) that of 
IMMty II. gives almost exactly this average (303, AA.*f 9i-88*fi • 
367, Hug.-i-9-3S.) ’ 


dotus, immediately succeeds Senoferu in the lists of the 
monumeuts, so that he may be regarded as the legitimate 
head of Dynasty IV. The list of that dynasty is as fol- 
lows: — Khufu, Eatatf, Khafra, Menkaura, Shepseskaf, 
corresponding to eight kings in Manetho, in whom also 
the order is different, Eatatf (Ratoises) foUowing'Menkaura 
(Mencheres), a natural consequence of the association in 
fame of the builders of the three most celebrated pyramids, 
Khufu, Khafra, and Menkaura ^ 

The age of the pyramid-builders is the most brilliant 
before the Empire. We can judge from the royal tombs of 
the magnificence of the kings, and from the sepulchres 
around of the wealth of the subjects The construction of 
the pyramids has perhaps been unduly marvelled at • we 
should know in what other manner the kings employed the 
vast amount of manual labour at their disposal, if we 
would estimate how much they could have effected by it in 
pyramid-building in the long period of time for which they 
ruled If the two reigns of Khufu and Khafra extended 
over more than a century and a quarter, we may measure 
what we know them to have done against the works of 
other states durmg a like interval, and the comparison 
reduces our wonder 

The regal power at this time seems to have been very 
strong So at least may we infer from the phraseology of 
the inscriptions, and from the fact that the kings threw 
much, if not all, of the foice of the nation into personal 
monuments for their own memorial. Never in later times 
is the royal tomb the chief object of the king’s reign, or is 
he so completely detached from tho welfare of Egypt. The 
pyramids with their priesthoods are proofs that then the 
Pharaoh was more positively worshipped than ever after- 
wards. 

It must, however, be admitted that the great men whose 
tombs are planned around the pyramids enjoyed abundant 
wealth and case. Their time was passed not in war or in 
state affairs, but in the management of large estates, probably 
royal gifts, and in superintending the handicrafts of their 
people, and giving no small share of then loisuio to tho 
ploasuies of tho chase, to hospitality, and to tho onjoymont 
of musical performances. In the chapels of their tombs 
these occupations of everyday life are porirayod. There 
is no sign of war, no great military class. It is true that 
the common folk seem to have been vory poor, but their 
life in that land of abundance is at least repiosontod as happy. 
On the other hand, it is significant that the nobility include 
a largo number of the royal family, and tliat tho king is 

® Tlio niiniborH of Manellio are irreconcilable with tlioeo of llie Turin 
Papyrus assiffiied by scliolars to this poriocl. Tlioro is ovidonoo that 
tlioy cannot bo eonanlerod to bo conafecutivo in tlio nwcrijiLiou wliiolx 
Baentions a Indy, a Queen Meititofs, ns a groat favourile of Roiioforu 
and Klmfu and attaclicd to Klinfra. M . do Uong6 reniailcH that she iiiufit 
have been vory old nt the tuno of Kliafra (/Six Prem. 266 
but 111 the list of Manetho tho interveuuiR ivIkuh (Katoisoa 26, Suplua 
[II.] 00) amount to 61 years. If wo allow her to have boon 14 years 
old at tho end of tho reign of flenoforii and to hnvo lived a year into 
that of Khafra, her ago would not ho Iokh than IOC years. This is 
veiy near tho oxtrome limit of human life in tho Kgyptian inscriptions, 
no years, and it is based on tlio minimum of time possiblo in the case. 
Tliolength of early kings' lives in tlio Turin Papyriirt supports this view. 
Probably the loigng overlapped one another. ’This idea is supported 
by the two chief chambers in tho Great Pyramid, which has already 
made M. do Eougd suspect that it was ;tho tomb of two kings {Id. 
261, note 1). A sound argument for the chronology of the tinio 
might be found in tho size of the three chief pyramids, A pyramid 
was the great work of a king’s reign, and it was so oonstruoted that it 
. might be continually increased in size and yet easily completed at any 
time. The Great Pyramid would indicate a reign of maximum dura- 
tion; BO, too, the Second; whereas the Thirtl would, in its orlgiuBl 
size, mark a shorter time. By this method we should be induce to 
accept Manotho’s numbers for Khufu, 6S years, and Khafra, 06, 
but to doubt the long reign of Menkaura, 63. It would be reasonable 
on tho other evidence to make Iktatf contemporary with Khufu or 
Khafra* 
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not represented in the tombs, and when he is spoken of 
it is “in terms of the most distant respect Similarly there 
is an extraordinary reserve as to worship. Religious subjects 
are wanting, and the rehgious inscriptions are usually Ihmted 
to the formula of dedication. The priesthood is already 
numerous, but it is connected with the service of the chapek 
of the pyramids. In the vast court a baneful bureaucratic 
class is already growing, in future to destroy the welfare of 
the people. 

The reign of Khufu is principally marked by the building 
of the Great Pyramid. We learn from a curious inscription 
of a later date that he rebuilt the temple of Isis, near the 
Sphinx, carved out of the rock by some earlier king, and 
that he made a pyramid for the Princess Hent-sen in the 
same neighbourhood. The charge of impiety which the 
local tradition reported by Herodotus brings agamst Khufu 
thus fails, and the charge of tyranny associated with it, 
may be equally groundless. The cost of life in building 
the Great Pyramid can scarcely be compared with that of 
a long war under conditions resembling those of modern 
China, It should be noted that Klinfu, as well as Khafra 
and Ratatf, were stiU objects of woiship under Dynasty 
XXVI (Brugsch, 2d ed 57, 58). The only record 
of foreign conquest is a tablet ^iu the peninsula of Sinai, 
commemorating what was probably no more than a Suc- 
cessful maintenance of the posts already there established to 
guard the mines. 

The reign of Khafra is commemorated, like that of 
Khufu, by the royal sepulchre aud the tombs of subjects. 
From the latter we are able to contradict the tradition of 
his hostility to tbe national religion, in which Herodotus 
associates him with Khufu, The most interesting remains 
of the time are the statues of this king found in a well near 
the Sphinx, into which they were probably thrown either by 
a foreign invader or by oaily Christians or by Arabs, rather 
than in a popular revolt after his death {cf,, however, 
Maspero, Eistoire Amienne, 73). A statue and a bust of 
Khafra from this find have been published by M. do Eoug(5 
{jSix Frem. Fyn,^ pi. iv. v.). Both are remarkable works, 
showing a naturalistic style that makes them far superior 
to later statues. The king’s head is evidently a portrait, 
and the typo is more Caucasian than the generality of later 
subjects. 

Menkaura, or Monohores, the Mycerinus of Herodotus, 
and the founder of the Third Pyramid, does not seem to 
have been specially reverenced in later times, in contradic- 
tion to the report of Herodotus. It is, however, inteiest- 
ing, in connection with the tradition of his support of 
religion, that the Egyptian Ritual speaks of its Bdth 
chapter as found by Har-tot-ef, son of Mencheres, at 
Herraopolis Magna, when he made an inspection of the 
temples of Egypt, and brought as a, precious document 
to the king (Brugsch, Hist., 2d ed. p. 59, 60). It would 
thus appear that the Ritual was not then completed, and 
Manetho's statement that Suphis I, Khufu, wrote the sacred 
book may be another hint as to its dato. It may also be 
noticed that the queen of Khafra was priestess of Thoth 
{Six Prem. Fyn., 277 seqq.), aud a noble, probably son 
of Khafra, was high-priest of Thoth at Hermopolis, a 
dignity held by another prince in the same reign {Id. 280, 
281)- 

The most interesting record of Menkaura is his wooden 
mummy-case, found by General Howard Yyse in the Third 
Pyramid. In the disappointing silence of those vast monu- 
ments, without a single ancient Egyptian writing save the 
graffiti of workmen and the inscriptions of native visitors, 
this solitary record of the time is the one authoritative 
voice from the royal sepulchres, and it teUs us in its short 
archaic formula that the whole myth of Osiris in its rela- 
tions to human destiny was already matured. The king 


as Osiris has become divine and has vanquished Ms enemies 
(Brugsch, Hist., 2d ed , 58, 59) 

The next family, Dynasty V,, continued to rule at 
Memphis.^ Of its sovereigns we know but little. The last 
but one, Assa, is the first Pharaoh whom we know to have 
had two names, the throne-name as well as the ordinary 
one. To his son Ptah-hotep is assigned the ancient moral 
treatise already noticed in speaking of Egyptian literature, 
which 13 ou the whole the best fruit of Egyptian thought 
that time has spared. The last king, Unas, varied the 
form of royal tombs, by constructing the great truncated 
pyramid now called Mastabat-Faraoon, or Pharaoh’s Seat, 
north of the Pyramids of Dahshoor. {Id. 67.) 

The Sixth Dynasty was probably a family of a different 
part of Egypt.^ It has left many records wMch indicate 
less centrahzation at Memphis than those of the earlier 
sovereigns, and mark the beginning of wars for predatory 
purposes and extension of territory. This change is 
accompanied by a less careful style of sculpture, aud less 
pains in the excavation of the tombs, as though the 
Egyptians were gaining a larger horizon, or, it may be, 
exchanging religion for ambition The interest of the 
dynasty centres m the undoubtedly long reign of Pepi, 
second oi third king of the line, and the inscription of Una. 
In this inscription we first read of great wars, and foreign 
conquered nations are spoken of by name. A military 
system had already begun, for we read how the king sent 
with Una an officer and soldiers to tiansport a sarcophagus 
for the royal tomb from the qiiairies of TuiA. A war is 
then undertaken against the nomads of the eastern desert — 
the Amu (Shomites 1) and the Herusha, “ those who are on 
the sand.” An army is levied from the whole population 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, as though there were no 
military caste. Negroes are also enrolled from several 
countries mentioned byname, wMchmust have been subject 
to Egypt, and are drilled by Egyptian officers, including 
priests. Una is appointed general in chief. Five separate 
expeditions are conducted by him into the country of the 
Herusha. It seems an enur to suppose that this nation 
were Arabs of the desert, for the Egyptian general cut down 
then vines and their fig-trees (?) Another expedition was 
conducted by water against the same nation in a country 
called Takheba ? (De Roug6) or Terehba ? (Brugsch), wMch 
M. de Roug6 conjectures may be Arabia Petrsea, or a part 
of Syria, remarking that it was near Egypt, for the expedi- 
tions seem to have been annual. The external activity of 
the reign of Pepi is also attested by a tablet at W4dee Ma- 
ghArah, and his public works by many inscriptions, among 
which we must not omit the occurrence of his name at Tama, 
and in the inscription relating to the building of the temple 
of Dendarah. He founded a city called the ‘‘City of Pepi” 
in Middle Egypt, which has wholly disappeared, and tombs 
of his time are found in various parts of the Nile valley. 
His pyramid, which, like Memphis, was called the “ good 
station,” Men-nofer, was probably at the ancient capital, and 
may be one of the two great pyramids of Dahshoor, which 


^ This Dynasty appears to have consisted of nine kings, ■who pro- 
bably reigned nearly 200 years (Brugsch, Sist , 1 od , 288). 

® Manetbo assigns to Dynasty YI. a duration of 203 years. The 
monumental lists, themselves in disaccord, the Turin Papyrus, and the 
contemporary inscription of TJna, sho-w that Manetho's list is hero 
hopelessly corrupted. Una -was in office under the immediate or second 
predecessor as ■well os under the immediate successor of Pepi, usually 
identified with Phiopa, to ■whom the Egyptian historian assigns a reign 
of 100 _or possibly 94 years. M. de Roug4 has seen tMs difficulty, 
and discussed ■without finally resolving it [Six Prm, Dyn , 361 seqq.). 
M. Maspero has proposed a most ingenious restoration of the dynasty, 
on the idea that Neferkara is the long-lived Phiops, and that his family- 
name must therefore have been Pepi {Sist. Anc., 96). This conjec- 
ture seems to us to be confirmed by the name of the later Neferkara 
Pepi of the Tablet of Abydos being qualifled by the title “seneb,” 
as if to distinguish him from an earlier king of otherwise, identical name. 
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are of later date than Dynasty IV., if we may judge from 
their structure, and both of which from their size imply 
reigns of the greatest prosperity and of long duration. 

Pepi was succeeded by his son Merenra The new king 
made TJna governor of "Upper Egypt, and employed him to 
bring blocks of granite from Elephantine for his pyramid, 
and in various other works of which tha inscription already 
referred to gives most curious details. He was charged 
to obtain wood, which was provided by the prince of four 
Ethiopian nations already mentioned among those furnish- 
ing negroes to the great army of Pepi. "We thus learn 
that tributary Ethiopia was ruled by a native prince or 
princes under the governor of Upper Egypt, who also had 
the power of establishing posts in the dependency. Una 
made four docks and timber-yards- in Ethiopia for build- 
ing boats, and attached a chapel to each. "We may thus 
expect to find some record of Egyptian rule at this early 
time, long before the complete reduction of Dower Nubia, 
in territories far souths for the timber-growing country 
does not begin for some distance within the tropics. 

Merenra was followed by his younger brother Neferkara, 
and, according to Manetho, the dynasty ended with the 
beautiful Queen Nitocris, whose name appears in the Turin 
Papyrus, but whose exact historical place is not certain. 
If she was buried in the Third Pyramid, of which Manetho, 
according to the copyists, makes her the builder, she 
enlarged the original work of Mencheres, and certainly no 
pyramid is so evidently not merely a double structure but 
one of double design. Nitocris is almost the only 
Egyptian whose historical character has been lost in a 
succession of legends One version of her story is the 
most ancient form of that of Cmderella ; in another, she 
still bewitched the Arab of the Middle Ages when he 
approached her pyramid (c/. Maspero, Sisi. Anc., 94). 

With the later part of Dynasty VI the second great 
chasm in Egyptian history begins, and we have no monu- 
ments to guide us until the time of Dynasty XI. Accord- 
ing to Manetho, Dynasties VII. and "VIII. were of Mem- 
phites, and IX. and X. of Heracleopolites, the Diospohte 
or Theban line comprising Dynasties XI,, XII., and XIII. 
"Whether the dynasties which intervened between the 
"Vlth and Xllth were contemporary or successive, and 
how much time they occupied, cannot yet be proved. In 
the Tablet of Abydos, a series of kings unbiown from other 
monuments follows Dynasty VI., and precedes two kings 
of Dynasty XI. In the Chamber of Kings of El-Kamak 
other and earlier kings of Dynasty XI are named, with 
curious indications that it was first but a local line To 
the period of the earlier Hags of Dynasty XI belongs 
Entef-aa, who reigned at least fifty years It would appear 
that the Memphite kingdom waned, and that another line 
arose at Thebes, the house of the Entefs and Mentnhotops. 
The power of these kings gradually increased, and at last 
one of them reunited under a single rule the whole of Egypt. 
(Maspero, Am, 98, 99.) Probably the Heracleopolite 
Hne, Dynasties IX., X., was a local house contemporary 
with the Memphites or Thebans, or both. 

With Dynasty XII.^ the Theban line was firmly estab- 
lished over aU Egypt. In the circumstances referred to 
in the “ Instructions ” of Amenemhat I,, its first king, to 
his son Usurtesen I., we have a glimpse into the unquiet 
condition of the country when the line arose (/d., 101). 
Similarly the custom of associating the heir apparent as 
king with his father, the peculiarity of this dynasty, indi- 
cates the dangers that then surrounded the throne (cf. 
Id, 106). 

It is to the grottoes of Benee-Hassn that we owe most of 

^ 'The length of Dynasty XII appears to have been 213 years 1 m. 
2i a. (Depslns, UAer die Zviiflfte AegypHsche KUnigsdynasUe, Akad. 
Beil. 19S3.) * 
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our knowledge of the manners and arts of Egypt under 
Dynasty XII., and much of its history is there told in the 
memoirs of a family of governors under the first five kings 
of this house. No one can have examined these beautiful 
tombs without hemg struck by the advance in architecture 
which they show, and the evidence of prosperity and 
cultivation afforded by tbeir paintings. The subjects le- 
semble those of the tombs of the earlier dynasties, hut 
there is a greater variety, partly due to a more luxurious 
condition of society, partly to a more flexible art. It is 
sufficiently evident that the preceding dynasty (XI.) cannot 
have been weak, and the country under its rule distracted. 
A time of prosperity must have preceded this bright period 
of Egyptian history. 

Amenemhat I, probably a successful minister of an 
earlier king (Brugsch, Sist, 2d ed., 79, 80, 84), had an 
active and prosperous reign, ruling like Pepi beyond Egypt 
to the south, and occupying himself in the construction of 
various monuments. As the head of a new line he paid 
special attention to the boundaries of territories, to the 
regulation of the inundation, and to the confiimation^ of 
hereditary governors (Benee-Hasan inscr. ; Brugsch, Hist., 
2d ed., 94, 95) A very curious view of the state of Egypt 
m his time is given us by the story of Sanoha in a hieratic 
papyrus of the Berlin Museum (translated by M. Goodwin, 
in Records of tlie Past, vi. 131, seg'g'.). U is "tke history 
of an Egyptian who fled from the king and took refuge 
with a neighbouring prince, whose territoiy unhappily 
we cannot as yet determine, and after a long sojourn 
sought his sovereign's pardon and returned home to be 
taken into the favour of Amenemhat. The reception of the 
fugitive abroad, his home-sickness, and the kindness of the 
Pharaoh, who at the same time is described in terms of the 
most abject respect, form an interesting picture, and one re- 
markably illustrating several events m the history of Egypt. 

Under Usurtesen I., the co-regent and successor of 
Amenemhat I., Egypt had reached its highest prosperity 
after the age of the pyramid-builders of Dynasty IV The 
obelisk which still marks the site of Heliopoli.s, a fragment 
of a statue at Tams, inscriptions on the rocks of tho Sinaitic 
peninsula, and a stele from Wfideo HaLfoh, recording foreign 
conquests m the south, now in the Naples Museum, attest 
the splendour of this reign. The records of private 
individuals are, however, its most inslriiotivo momorials. 
Mentuhotep has given us a picture of tho power and status 
of an Egyptian prime minister, holding all or nearly all tho 
functions of tho members of a modorn cabinet, a position 
singularly parallel to that of Joseph, to tho detail that ovon 
groat men bowocl before him. To his stole we owe tho in- 
formation that he gained successes against the Asiatics, the 
Herusha, and the negroes. (Brugsch, Hist,, 2d cd., 91, 
seqq) 

Of Amenemhat II. and Usurtesen II., the next kings, 
ihero is little to relate hut that Egypt continued to prosper. 
It was under Usurtesen III. that a groat stop in advance 
was made by tho fixing of tho boundaries of tho Egyptian 
dominion beyond the Second Cataract, at Semnoh and 
Kummeh, whore this king built sanctuaries and fortresses, 
and placed great boundary-marks in the ftinn of tablets. 
These in their inscriptions define the limits of the king- 
dom, and regulate the passago of nogroos by tho river 
(Id., 102), Here and throughout Nubia, Usurtesen was 
worshipped in subsequent times. He had introduced a 
settled government into tho country, which long after was 
virtually a part of Egypt rather than a depondoncy. His 
successor Amenemhat III, is chiefly famous for his great 
engineering works. That car© which the first Amenemhat 
bestowed on tho regulation of the inundation seoma to have 
been tho great object of hia reign. The rocks of Semnoh and 
Kummeh bear register of the height of the Nile in several 
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years of his reign His great enterprise, the most successful 
of its Hud ever carried out in Egypt, was the construction 
of a vast artificial reservoir, Lake Moeris, in the province 
now called the Eeiyoom, which received the waters of the 
Nile by a canal, and after the inundation spread them over 
the country lbs fisheries were also very valuable. 
Through the neglect of ages the site of Lake Moens was 
forgotten until, in our time, M. Lmant traced it. Near the 
lake, Amenemhat III built the famous Labyrinth, of which 
the remains were discovered by Dr Lepsius during tie 
Prussian Expedition to Egypt, and theie raised a pyramid. 
The use of the Labyrinth is unknown ; the pyramid was no 
doubt the royal tomb Its moderate dimensions and the 
vast size of the lake show a remarkable contrast to the 
earlier great pyramids, with apparently no corresponding 
work of public usefulness. At the time winch produced 
the Lake Moeris civilization had reached a point far above 
that of the age of Khufu, perhaps the highest Egypt has 
ever known. Of the short reigns of Amenemhat lY, and 
Queen Sebek-nefru-ra we know nothing, but that with the 
latter the dynasty came to a close. 

With the accession of Dynasty XIII. we reach the third 
chasm in the Egyptian monumental records. This line, 
Theban like its predecessor, but with a special favour for 
Middle Egypt (c/. Brugsci, Hist, 2d ed, 115), seems to 
have ruled all Egypt. Its power, however, was evidently 
weakened, either by external war or by internal dissension. 
Many monuments may have been lost or may yet he hid in 
the mounds of towns of Middle Egypt, but the scantiness 
of records of public works is a proof of its weakness. 
Where are its tablets in the quarries 1 In the Tuim 
Papyrus are preserved the lengths of several of the reigns 
of its kings, who generally bore the names Sebek-hotep or 
Nofor-hotep The longest reign is 13 years, and but one 
other reaches 10, the total of 13 reigns being but 48 years 
22 days, and 6 sums of months and 7 of days effaced. 
Puiting the total at 50 years, the allowance for each reign 
is under 4 years. This must have been a time of disturb- 
ance, but not necessarily of disastrous wars , for if we com- 
pare the rule of the second line of Memlook sultans we 
obtain an average reign of 5 years each. This we know to 
have been the consequence of domestic disturbance, and 
not of great public disasters at home or abroad. Dynasty 
XIV., of Xoltes, the next in Manetho’a list, is the first 
which had certainly its capital in the Delta. Beyond this 
fact we can only conjecture its importance and chrono- 
logical place. 

’ The invasion and conquest, at least in part, of Egypt by 
the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, is undoubtedly the chief 
cause of the obscurity of this age. The event did not 
happen until at least some time after the beginning of 
Dynasty XIII., for the eighteenth king of that line in the 
Turin Papyrus, who bears the significant name Mer-mesha, 

the general/' has left a record at Tanis near the eastern 
frontier, which was probably tho chief city of at least one 
dynasty of the invaders. 

Manetho, as cited by Josephus, allows for the stay of the 
foreigners in Egypt a period of 611 years, which, has been 
supposed to be about the interval beween Dynasty XII 
and Dynasty XYIIL, which they were expelled. This 
number, however, rests upon the single evidence of 
Josephus, and is moreover probably made up of sums of 
dynasties, which would render its evidence doubtful. A 
better means of measuring the period would be afforded 
by the monumental evidence that a Shepherd king ruled 
400 years before Ramses II. could we place this foreign 
sovereign. AH that can be said as to the chronology is 
that Dynasty XV. and XVI. were probably of Shepherds, 
and Dynasty XVII. was certainly Theban, drudging from 
the numbering, it is probable that there was a break in the 
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Theban succession, and that the two Shepherd dynasties 
were successive, the Xoites perhaps being but a provincial 
hne 1 

The story of the Hyksos is thus told by Manetho. Under 
a king caUed Timaios, or Timaos (not recognized in the 
list or on the monuments), certain invaders from the East 
conquered Egypt without a battle, destroying the temples 
and slaying or enslaving the people. At length they made 
one of themselves, Salatis by name, Idng, who ruled at 
Memphis, and made aU. Egypt tributary. For the better 
protection of the eastern border he rebuilt and fortified the 
city Avaris, in the Sethroite nome m Lower Egypt, where 
he kept a great force of soldiers He was succeeded by 
other kings mentioned by name, who, and their descendants, 
held Egypt for 511 years. After this the kings of the 
Thebais and of the rest of Egypt rose against the Shepherd 
rule, and a great and long war was waged, until Misphrag- 
muthosis drove the Shepherds out of all Egypt except 
Avaris, where his son Tuthmosia besieged them, and 
failing to take the place agreed to a capitulation, on the 
condition that they should be aUowed to leave the country. 
Accordingly they went through the desert to Judsea and 
founded Jerusalem. They were called Hyksos, or Shepherd 
kings, and, according to some, they were Arabs. 

This narrative, notwithstanding a general confirmation 
from the monuments, is evidently not whoHy correct. In 
particular it is inconsistent with aH other evidence in 
attributing the foundation of Jerusalem to the Shepherds, 
which is evidently the result of an endeavour to connect 
their departure with the Exodus. Manetho seems to have 
preserved two Egyptian theories of the Exodus, which both 
explained that event as the retreat of eastern invaders. 
M Manette's researches in the ruins of Tanis haveTirought 
to hght monuments of the Shepherds, andkdto the dis- 
covery of others elsewhere, while M. de Rougd and other 
scholars have explained Egyptian documents connected 
with the war of independence. Erom these different 
sources we learn that the foreigners were of the Shemite 
or a kindred type, resembling the modem inhabitants of 
the north-east of Lower Egypt, who still retains the 
peculiarities already noticed by Greek writers. Though 
their conquest may have been marked by violence, we find 
them in their own monuments using and cultivating the 
manners and civilization of Egypt, and even giving a new 
and characteristic development to its art in their costly 
monohths of granite, which show from their material that 
their rule extended to the southern boundary of Egypt. 
The war of independence arose between Apepee, one of 
their later kings, who is described as worshipping Seth only, 
and one of the three Theban kings called on the monuments 
Ea-skenen Taa, at this time apparently a tributary prince. 
The war, contrary to Manetho’s statement, does not seem 
to have been of long continuance, having been brought to a 
successful end by Aahmes, first king of Dynasty XVIII, 
between whom and Ea-akenen Taa no great length of time 
can We elapsed Manetho’s text is again erroneous in 
making the conqueror Tuthmosis (Thothmes IV.), son 
(graudSon) of Misphragmuthosia (Thothmes III.), sixth 


^ The Tablet of 400 Years states that tbis period elapsed from some 
point in the yeign of the Shepberd king Sat-aa-pehti ITub to some point 
m that of Ramses 11 , and again Apepee, ■wbose name corresponds to 
the Apophk of Manetho, almost immediately preceded Dynasty XYIII, 
Apophis IS mentioned among the only ShepheM kings Manetho names. 
In tho passage preserved by Josephus these are called the first Shep- 
herd rulers, who very properly compose the first Shepherd dynasty, 
the in the epitome of Africanus ; though Eusebius transfers 

them to Dynasty XVII , perhaps knowing they immediately preceded 
Dynasty XVIII. In Afrioanns, Dynasty XYI. is of Shepherds and 
XVII. of Ehepherds and Thebans, If the identification of Apepee with 
the Apophis of Dynasty XV. were certain we might have a rough 
measure of the tune of the Shepherd rule, hut this is not proved. 
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and fifth, sovereigns of Dynasty XYIII. in his list; but 
this may be a confusion due to copyists, as there is other 
evidence that he placed the conquest of the Shepherds 
under Amoais, or Aahmes. The expulsion of the foreigners 
was mot so complete as Mauetho would have us imagine. 
Several names in their territory remained Shemite, or the 
population non-Egyptian, and under Dynasty XIX. the 
prejudice that appears in Dynasty XYIII seems almost 
removed. 

It must be here noticed that Dr Brugsch has copied a 
remarkable inscription, from the tomb at Eilethyia of Baba, 
whom he assigns to the latter part of Dynasty XYH., in 
which mention is made of a famine of successive years. 
“ A famine having broken out during many years, I gave 
corn to the town during each famine.” There are but two 
known instances in history of a famine in Egypt lasting 
several years, the seven years’ famine of Joseph and the 
seven years’ famine of the Fdtimee caliph El-Mustansir. 
Dr Brugsch has, therefore, argued with high probability that 
Baba records the famine of J oaeph, and that the old tradi- 
tion that Joseph governed Egypt under the Shepherd Emg 
Apophis is a true one (c/. supra, p. 735, note 1). To this 
we shall recur m speaking of the Exodus. (See Brugsch, 
Jlist, 2 ed 174, seqs-) 

The beginning of Dynasty XYIII. (b.C. 1600—1500?) is 
marked by two great events, the union of divided Egypt 
under one head, and the victorious end of the great war with 
the Shepherds i Aahmes, probably a Theban prince, appears 
to have secured the supreme rule over the various princes 
of Egypt, without abolishing their lights, and to have gamed 
Ethiopian suppoifc by his marriage with Nefru-ari, daughter 
of a king of Ethiopia. He then directed his whole power 
to the final liberation of Egypt. The tomb at Eilethyia 
of Aahmes son of Abuna, an officer of the Egyptian 
flotillas, in an inscription relating his services, throws 
light on the events of this war. He passed his early 
youth in the fortress of Eilethyia, one of the strong posi- 
tions where the kings of Dynasty XYIL rallied their 
subjects. In the reign of Aahmes he was made officer 
of the ship called the Calf.” Later he went to the flotilla 
of the north to fight. It was during the siege of the 
fortress of Avans He served in the vessel “IMing in 
Memphis,” a name no doubt given to commemorate the 
addition of the ancient capital to the dominions of 
Aahmes An engagement took place on the water near 
Avaris Subsequently Avaria was taken, and the young 
officer carried off three captives, whom the king granted him 
as slaves. This was in the fifth year of Aahmes , in the 
next we read of the conquest of Sharuhaii, the Sliaruhen of 
the hook of Joshua, m the south-west of Pale.stino. The 
memoir then adds that, after having slain tho Shepherds of 
Aiiia, the king undertook a successful expedition against an 
Ethiopian country. (See Brugsch, /Mst., 1 ed. 80, 81.) 

This narrative, while generally confirming Manotlio’s 
story, corrects it in some particulars. It states that Avaris 
was taken, not that it capitulated, and indicates a pursuit 
of the enemy within the territory of Palestiiio, where they 
were agalu conquered in a city which they attempted to 
hold. The Ethiopian expedition was a roassortion of the 
Egyptian dominion to the south. Two tablets in tho Turh 
quarries record how, in the twenty-second year of his reign, 
Aahmes restored the temples which had fallen into decay, 

^ Tho chronology oJ Dynasty XVIII, is not yet fixed. Manetlio’s 
list is here in a very corrupt state, Ceitain nuinbors can he oorrootfid 
or confirmed hy the monumsnts, and if wo iirovisionally wscept the 
others, wo obtain a sum of not greatly ovor two hundred years for tho 
line, supposing it to end with the acoession of Uamses I. It must, 
however, he retnemhered that those numhors which ate provlaionaDy 
accepted are manifestly unsafe. TIig siuii may he more nearly deter- 
mined -vyken we know the place of the Shepherd-king Wuh, whoso reigu 
was 400 ye^irs before that of Eamses 11. 
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the blocks being removed by bulls under the charge of 
Phoenicians 1 (Eenkhu) (Brugsch, Ezst, 2 ed, 173, 
174). It may be recollected that the Phoenicians appear 
as skilled smiths and masons in the time of Solomon, and 
that as early as the Exodus they were already great metal- 
workers. 

From the time of Aahmes till the close of Dynasty 
XX we may reckon the rise, fulness, and decay of .the 
Egyptian Empire. It is a period of abundant monuments, 
sculptured and painted, and of many papyri, rich in records 
of the history, manners, and religion of Egypt. The state 
of the country may be glanced at in this place, where the 
Shepherd period closes, so as not to break the continuity of 
the subsequent history. 

The sudden growth of prosperity at home and power 
abroad which marks the early reigns of Dynasty XYIII. is 
truly surprising. The Egypt of Dynasty XYII. is broken 
up and only slowly reuniting , that of Dynasty XYIII. is 
at once solidly bound together, and soon to engage in 
designs of world-dominion never hinted at m earlier times. 
These conditions were the result of a great national war, 
in which the country discovered her hidden foice, and was 
not content to use it only so far as was needful to make a 
strong Egypt like that of Dynasty XII. Having conquered 
her foreign rulers at home, she desired to add their nativo 
lands to her own dominions. The first effects of these 
designs were the enrichment of Egypt. In the early reigns 
of this house the wealth of the subjects as of the king 
rapidly grew. Erom the simple monuments of Dynasty 
XYIL aud the first kings of Dynasty XVI IT there is a 
sudden advance to richness and splendour, Egypt was, 
however, becoming a military state The king is constantly 
more powerful, aud his public woiks more magnificent ; the 
subjects, notwithstanding the luxury of individuals, have 
not that solid princely strength that we admire in those of 
the Pyramid kings and Dynasty XII. The appearance of 
the horse under this dynasty is most significant. The 
beasts of burden, the ox and ass, now yield in importanco 
to the war-horse, and the landed propiietor journeys in his 
car whose ancestor wont afoot staff iii hand Thus tho 
military man succeeds the fanner. The priest is no longer 
a great man who has assumed sacerdotal functiona, but ono 
of a class immensely extended, reaching from tho highest 
dignitanes, ono of whom, strengthened by horoditary jiowor, 
could at last seize the tlirone, doivn to tlio menial class who 
lived upon the superstitious of the people. To carry on 
tho government there grow side hy side with soldiers and 
priests avast official body, clever, ambitious, aud unscrupit- 
lou8, which rapidly on the true bureaucratic principle in- 
volved the administration in an onlaiiglomenb which must 
have mainly led to the decline of tho Empire. Justice, 
which was difficult at homo, must have boon almost impos- 
sible abroad. We now ceaso to hear of hereditary nonuirchs 
studying tho welfare of provinces to which they were 
attached by ancestral coniioction. All posts went by the 
royal favour. Tho common people fared ill in this ago. 
Their function was to supply soldiers for tho army and nayy, 
aud at first to take their share in tho construction of public 
works ; their only hope was to rise in tlio official class. 
Handicrafts and all labour were boneath a gontloman ; 
henco no ono could rise to his grade but through succosa at 
tho schools, which were open to every one, and whore a boy 
of talent had hia chance of a career (cf. Brugsch., Ilist., 
1 ed. 16. 17). 

Of- tho administration of provinces and conquered states 
we know little. Lower Ethiopia had always been ruled 
as a part of Egypt ; this system was extended southward- 
At first the eastern states only paid trihuto. XJltimatoly 
garrisons wore placed in PalesUa© and Phoenicia (Brugsch, 
J/tsK, 1 ed, 135). Compared with the Assynaus the 
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Egyptians were civilized conquerors, and the sculptures of 
their battles do not represent any scenes of extreme cruelty. 
They do not, however, seem to have known the art of 
effectually holding their acquisitions, which had to he 
reconquered over and over again, until the inevitable tide 
of conquest on the other side set in, and the Empire fell. 

On examining the earliest monuments of Dynasty 
XYIII. we are startled by their astonishing resemblance to 
those of Dynasty XL, a resemblance which would, had we 
no historical evidence on the other side, justify the leap of 
the Tablet of Abydos from Dynasty XII. to XVIII. This 
may be partly explained as a renaissance of art due to a 
royal descent traced rather to Dynasty XI. than Dynasty 
XII Similarly under Dynasty XXVI. there was a 
renaissance of the art of the age of the early Memphite 
Dynasties. We must also not lose sight of the local 
character of Egyptian art and its intense conservatism, 
which may have preseived an ancient type through many 
centuries. The early art of Dynasty XVIII has this char- 
acter of a survival , that of Dynasty XXVI. is clearly 
a modern imitation. 

The art of this age is in some respects the finest Egypt 
produced ; it is, perhaps, best about the time of Thothmes 
III. and Amenophis 11. , the middle of Dynasty XVIII. It 
is inferior in naturalism to the art of Dynasty IV., and in 
delicacy to that of Dynasty XII., but it has a certain 
splendour before wanting. After it had attained its highest 
point it slowly declined, partly from a decay in the vigour 
of the national character, perhaps more from the vast size 
of the later monuments, which must have led to a neglect 
of finish in the details, though this neglect can only be seen 
by one who is thoroughly acquainted with the Egyptian 
stylos. At all times thero is an invincible patience in the 
mastery of material and the execution of detail. The 
temples, not the kings' tombs, are now the largest and 
most costly edifices ; though a compromise with the old idea 
is effected by making grand temples as sepulchral chapels 
in religious connection with the royal tombs, comme- 
morating in their sculptures the events of the reigns. 
The tombs of subjects do not maintain the proportion the 
earlier ones hold to the royal sepulchres. Their paintings 
have less of daily life, and religion takes a greater and 
growing place on the walls. We have, however, a multi- 
tude of interesting scenes, which show us a life more 
luxurious in the many than that of earlier times, but not 
as splendid in the few. There is more of feasting, of 
music, and the dance, less of country life and the welfare 
of the retainers. The royal tombs are now grottoes deeply 
cut in the rock, and the pictures of their walls are religious, 
the historical part being left to the funereal temples 

Amenhotep or Amenophis I., son of Aahmes and his 
Ethiopian queen, carried on the Ethiopian wars. It is 
of his son, the next king, Thothmes I., that the great 
eastern campaigns are first recorded. He advanced as far 
as the Euphrates, and must thoroforo have subdued, or at 
least marched through, the greatest part of Phoenicia and 
Syria. The prosperity of Egypt at this timo is shown by 
the splendid works he executed in the great temple of 
Amen-ra at Thebes, the earliest of their kind that we can 
trace, and apparently the beginning of the series which 
was only to cease with the fall of the Empire. The 
employment of captives in public works was the main 
means by which they could be carried out. Probably 
after a time aU that Egypt could do was to furnish 
men for the army, and in even this she failed when the 
dynasty came to an end. Before his death Thothmes I. 
had associated with him on the throne his daughter 
Ilatshepu, or Hatasu (Maspero, JSPisi. Ano., 201), who 
succeeded him with her older brother and husband Thoth- 
mes IL Her power is an evidence of the importance the 


Egyptians attached to the female Ime. At the same time 
their dislike to he governed by a queen is evident in the 
attempt she subsequently made to assume the character of 
a king, being represented in male attire, a circumstance 
to which the monuments jiresent no parallel. 

After the seemingly uneventful reign of Thothmes II., 
Hatshepu was associated, apparently as regent, with her 
younger brother Thothmes III., and usuiped the sole 
power. It is in this time that she appears as a king. 
She continued the works of the temple of Amen-ra, where 
the great obelisk and its fallen fellow hear her name. 
Her most mteresting achievement was an expedition to 
Punt, either the Som^lee country or Arabia Felix. She 
collected a fleet on the Bed Sea, and herself commanded 
it The people accepted her rule, and she brought hack 
great tribute, includmg small spice-trees, which she planted 
at Thebes. The glimpse we thus gain into the state of 
the civilization of the spice-growing countries at this 
remote age is most valuable, and explains the facility with 
which the southern dominions of Egypt were held. The 
nations in this direction were not masses of barbarous 
tribes, but their civihzation did not take the direction of 
the puisnits of war. 

Hatehepu had reigned about twenty-one years when 
Thothmes III. succeeded her. He carefully effaced her 
name on the monuments, substituting that of his brother 
and Ins own, and reckoned his reign from her accession. 
Whether he thus mcluded his brother’s reign or not we do 
not know. With the sole reign of Thothmes III. a series 
of great expeditions begins, from the records of which we 
have great msight into the condition of Syria and Palestine 
about the 16th century B.o. 

It wdl bo well hero to glances for a moment at tlio Egyptian 
geography of this toiiitory There is gieat ditiicnlty in explaining 
it, piouably duo to the diffeiont names appaiently given to the 
same countries and peoples at one and the same time or at different 
times We may, however, gain somewhat in clearness by observ- 
ing that more than one important geogi’apliical name can only 
bo an Egyptian appellative. Thus the Shasu, who were wander- 
ing Arabs of the desert, who moved up as now into Palestine 
for pastuiage or on predatory excursions, aie nothing but “lob- 
hers ’’ Most other names may be probably identified with Semitic 
equivalents. Syria is called Kbal • this word is connected with 
Syna by the late equivalent Asher {c^. Maspero, Mist. Ana,, 
181, note 1), which shows that the Egyptians then identified Syria 
and Assyiia. The great nation of Syria in the time of Thothmes 
III was the Euten. These may be the Shemites of the stock 
of Lud, and may be also the Lydians in a primitive seat. Under 
Eamses II the Klieta, a northern division of the Hittites, hold the 
liohlical position of the Kuten, as though the Euten had migrated. 
As the Euten piobably represent the Arainceans, so the Hittites 
represent the Canaanitus The Plicemcian.s appear to be the 
Kcfa ; m the time of Thothmes III they held an insular position 
in tho Meditcn-anean, piobably Cyprus, undei Ptolemy III., they 

g ive Ihoir name to Phoenicia. They are clearly the Biblical 
ayditorim. Tho Philistines do not appear until the time of 
Eamses III. None of the primitive nations wliom the Bible men- 
tions as supplanted in tho period before Joshua have been traced on 
the monuments, nor is there any clear notice before the time of 
Sheshonk I (Shishak) of the Teralutes. The period of Thothmes 
III. is one of Aramsean supremacy, that of Eamses II. of Ca- 
naanile; together they wellconnsponrl to the age before the Israelite 
conquest, v^lo the condition of the time of Eamses III. suits 
the latest ago of the Judges. The names of towns present less 
difficulty. Many are traceable in Biblical geography, and hero 
hut one indication occui's wliicli may point to Israelite occupation. 

The Egyptian conquests on the east being tributary, 
there were constant revolts on the accession of new sove- 
reigns. It was thus that Thothmes III., on becoming sole 
ruler, had immediately to reduce the Euten. and their 
neighbours. This caused tho series of eastern campaigns, 
which began in the twenty-second year, very early in his 
sole reign, and certainly extended to the forty-second, during 
which whole time there was seldom a year of repose Tho 
history of those wars is told in the Annals of Thothmes III., 
which contrast favourably with those of the Assyrian kings. 
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If thoy were marked by barbarity, there is no boast of 
ought bub conquest and the levying of tribute. The 
tribute no less than a contemporary painting shows the great 
material civilnsation of the Asiatic states. Throughout, the 
Euten are the most formidable enemies , the Khefca only 
appear. The first great achievement was the defeat befoie 
Megiddo of a confederacy led by the prince of Ketesh, or 
Kadesh on the Orontes In the battle only S3 of the enemy 
were killed, and 340 taken prisoners j but the magnitude of 
the success is proved by the capture of 2232 horses, 924 
chariots, and the speedy surrender of Megiddo. This town, 
as in Josiah’s time, was the key of the route to the 
Euphrates, and on its capture the king of the Euten and the 
king of Assnr are mentioned as becoming tributaries. In 
the course of the wars Kadesh was captured twice, aud the 
king of Egypt marched as far as hlmeveh, and the name of 
Babel is m'entioned . The reign of Thothmes was also marked 
by expeditions in Ethiopia, and then we first meet vsdth the 
supposed Egyptian name of the Dauai, with whom he came 
in contact during some expedition in the Mediterranean. 
Great buildings commemorate this active reign, and we 
have a glimpse of the personal character of the king in the 
eccentric architecture of one of his additions to the temple 
of Amemra at Thebes. After a reign of 54 yeais 1 1 months, 
reckoning from the accession of Hatshepu, Thothmes III. 
was succeeded by his son Amenophis II. ^ 

The accession of the new king was marked by a war in 
Assyria, m which he captured Nineveh. An incident of his 
eastern campaigns is remarkable for its Oriental barbarism. 
He brought back to Egypt the bodies of seven kings whom 
he had slain with his own hands, The heads of six were 
placed on the walls of Thehes , the seventh was sent to 
remote Napata in Ethiopia to be hung on the walls to 
strike teiror into the negroes. After a prosperous but 
probably short reign, Amenophis TI. was succeeded by his 
son Thothmes lY., of whom we only know that he main- 
tained his father’s empire during a reign that probably did 
not exceed the nine years assigned to him by Manetho. 

Amenophis III succeeded his father, and, during a long 
and it seems mainly pacific reign, occupied himself in great 
architectural woiks. Two temples at Thebes owe their 
origin to him, that on the western bank, which was the 
funereal temple of Ms tomb in the western valley beyond, 
and of which little now remains but the two great statues 
in the plain, the Vocal Memnon and its fellow, and also 
the temple of El-Uksnr on the eastern bank. In liis time 
the dimensions of the structures of the earlier kings are 
surpassed, and the proportions of the greatest monuments 
of the Empire are almost attained. Probably be was the 
first of the family after Aahmes who took a foieigner to 
wife. On the great scarabmi which commemorate bis 
marriage with Queen Tai, we are informed that bis rule 
extended from Mesopotamia to Southern Ethiopia. 

Amenophis lY., the son of this foreign marriage, is tbo 
most perplexing character in ancient Egyptian history. 
Under his mother’s influence he introduced a now religion, 
the worship of Aten, the solar disk, and after a time 
wholly suppressed the national religion, even changing bis 
name to Khu-n-aten. Abandoning Thebes as tho capital, 
he founded a new city in Middle Egypt, whore he con- 
structed a chief temple to Aten, and near which his oflicials 
excavated their tombs in the mountain. The type under 
.which the king and his family and subjects are reprosoiitod 
is unlike any other in Egyp tiaii art, They are all of emaci- 
ated and distended figure, and surpassing ugliness. The 
king is treated with a servile respect nowhere elso seen on 
the monuments. His troops are mixed with foreign mercen- 
aries. But we do not hear of foreign oxpoditionsj every one 
is occupied in the duties of the new religion, without poly- 
theism or idols. Flowers are the chief ofiHerings and adorn the 
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temple throughout ; hymns chanted to the sound of harps 
are the form of worship. Was this a foreign religion, or 
an Egyptian restoration of primitive belief? If it were 
Egyptian why was the sun called Aten, not Ha ? The king 
was the son of a foreigner, and his type and that which 
marks his court, probably because some were of his mother’s 
race, and art assumed the fashionable type for the rest, is 
not recognizable in any of the characteristic representations 
of foreign races. It is neither Ethiopian nor Shemite nor 
Libyan. The names of his mother and of her parents, the 
of the sun-god, which is Egyptian, and the character 
of the woiship, do not as. far as we know point to any of 
these races Certainly they are not Semitic. F or race and 
religion we must probably look beyond the horizon of the 
Egyptian conquests. The type is not without an Indian 
aspect, and the religion has in its simplicity and the 
character of its worship a striking likeness to V edism. 

Khu-n-aten bad seven daughters and no son His 
successor Ai was his foster-brother and the husband of bis 
eldest daughter. Under him the national religion was 
tolerated. Two other sons-in-law succeeded. Their lino 
then or soon after came to an end, on the accession of Har 
em-heh, or Horns, who claimed to be the legitimate 
successor of Amenophis III. , either by descent or on account 
of the innovations of Khii-u-aten, who with the kindred 
kings does not appear in the monumental lists, in which 
Hai-em-beb is seen as the immediate successor of 
Amenophis III. The same ordei is followed in Manetho’s 
list, in which the house of Khu-n-aten follows Iloriis. 
What time this line lasted we do not know._ Probably 
it did not exceed a generation. Horns occupied himself 
in destroying the monuments of Khu-n-aten and bis succes- 
sors, and no doubt in fully restoring the national religion. 

Another family gained the throne^ after the reign i>f 
Horns, that of the Hamessides, forming Dynasties XIX. 
and XX.’- Eamses I , who seems to have been of Lower 
Egyptian extraction, and not impossibly connected 1 »y 
ancestry with the Shepherd kings, seized tho royal powc-r, 
maintained his aiithoiity abioad by campaigns in tho 
south and the cast, and concluded a treaty of peace with 
tho kmg of tho Hittiics. After a very short roign ho left 
tho crowntohis sonSetoe I, or Sethos, who .strongtlionod his 
rights by marrying Tai, a grandclaughtor of Amenophifa III. 
Eamses IT., the son of this inarnago, ilm.s became legitimate 
king, and Seteo made him his colleague at a very early 
age, no doubt to conciliate the Egyptians, a position at lirst 
ignored, evidently owing to tho difiiculty of defining it, but 
which ended in tho virtual abdication of iSetcc (Maspero, 
Ilist. Anc.) 215-217), TIio troiiblos that preceded tbo reign 
of Eamses L must have weakened the foreign dominion of 
Egypt. Wars in tho cast occupied tho caiiicst years of 
Seteo. Tho Khota had now succeeded to tho Euton in tho 
supremacy of Northern Syria, Although Seteo conquered 
the Kheta and capturod Kadesh, now thoir chief town, tho 
war ended by the conclusion of a second treaty betwoon the 
Egyptian and Ilittite kings. It is not necessary to Buppoao, 
with M. Maspero (I/ist. Anc., 215), that the Egyptian 
Empire wa.s already waning, because it was thus barred oif 
fiom Further Asia and obliged to meet the Ilittite king on 


^ Tho chronology of Dynaety XJX. pruKWits oiio groat ihllknilty. W o 
cannot (lotewniue tho length of tho roign of Boluo 1. Manthho assigns 
Iiimmoro than SO years, winch is most improhahlo, as ItamsoH reignod 
07 years, and lus fntlier and mother were inarriisl Itoforo his father’s 
Bxici’esaion. Ramses dates from his aceoHslon as .siylo lUug, and there- 
foro wo cannot mdudo a poriod of co-regomy in tho Manethonian 
uuttihors for Hethos. The size and lioauty of Hutue's tomb would imply 
a roign of not under 30 years. I’he length of the Ilynasty cannot 
have boon ]o.sb than ISO years, ami was perhaps a« much os 160, It 
coinpnsod three generations and tho rest of the pwhahly long life of 
tho king (y<iloo 11.) whose birth marked the third, which would give 
too -1-40 ?) about 110 years for the total duration. 
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equal terms. The conditions were no doubt changed from 
those of the time of Thothmes III., but the list of the con- 
federacy which the next king of the Kheta led against 
Ramses II., compared with that which Thothmes defeated 
at Megiddo, shows that the Kheta could bring into the field 
much more formidable allies than did the Ruten. More- 
over there was a change in the foreign policy of Egypt. 
Phoenicia and Palestine were ruled by means of a chain of 
fortresses held by Egyptian garrisons. (Brugsch, Hist, 
1 ed 135, Maspero, Hist. Anc., 215.) If the Empire 
was narrowed in its limits, it was more solidly ruled ; and 
this is quite consistent with the conclusion of a treaty with 
the Kheta. As a builder Setee I, is only equalled by Ramses 
II. He constructed the great hall of columns of El- 
Karnak, on the outside of the north wall of which he com- 
memorated his victories in a senes of most interesting 
sculptures. His splendid tomb is in the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings. 

Ramses II. is without doubt the greatest figure m the 
long line of the Pharaohs, and at the same time he is the 
one of whose character we have the best idea. His early 
training was in war and in government, for it cannot be a 
pure figure of speech by which the tablet found near 
Eakkeh m Hubia says that when he was but ten yeais 
old no monuments were executed without his orders 
(Brugsch, Hist , 1 ed. 137). This position was due to his 
superior right to the throne. Before the death of Setee I. 
tho maritime nations of the Mediterranean made a descent 
on Egypt The Shardaiia, or Saidones, and the Tuiisha, 
or Tyrseni, allied with the Libyans m this enterprise. 
Ramses defeated them so effectually that they do not seem 
to have again attacked Egypt till the reign of his son 
Menpiah, about seventy years or more later. The captives 
of tho Shardaua instead of being employed in public works 
were enrolled in the king’s guard. After an expedition 
against Ethiopia, Ramses, on the death of Setee, returned 
to Egypt. Early in his solo reign tho peace between tho 
Egyptians and the Hittites was broken. Tho king of the 
Ilittites formed a great confederacy. The nations of Asia 
Minor, tho Mysians, tho Lyciaiis, the Dardaus, tho people 
of Ilium, aie found in the list of the poem of Pentaur, the 
Egyptian Raniesseid, which appropriately records the oldest 
war in which Troy had a part. To bring together the army 
of the confederates Lime must have been needed. Probably 
the war was determined on by tho Hittites on the accession 
of the new king. Tho great campaign was that of the fifth 
year of Ramses. Tho decisive battle was preceded by a 
repulse, when the Egyptian army, deceived by the Arabs 
(yhasu), wore suddenly, while on the maich, attacked and 
routed by the enemy, who numbered no less than 2500 war- 
chariots. It was only by the personal bravery of Ramses 
that the Egyptians escaped destruction. This incident is 
the main subject of the poem of Pentaur. Bub on tho next 
day tho great battle was fought; the ooiifedoratea were 
beaten and retreated into Kadesh. Tho Hittite king now 
sued for peace, which was granted. It was speedily broken. 
In his eighth year Ramsos took Shalam, probably Salem or 
Jerusalem, Maram (Merom), and Tapur (Dabir? near Mount 
Tabor), Bethanafch, and Kamon. In his eleventh year he 
captured Ascalon. The war does not seem to have been 
ended until the liittite king Khetasar proposed conditions 
of peace which he brought to Ramses written on a silver 
, tablet. The treaty concluded on these bases in the twenty- 
first year of Ramses is sculptured at El-Karnafc. It is a 
most interesting document, being an alliance offensive and 
defensive, with articles of extradition, remarkable for their 
humanity, and others for the protection of commerce 
(Maspero, Hist, Anc,, 222, 228). Both kings swore to ob- 
serve the compact, which was a renewal of the previous 
treaties. It is remarkable that ih this document the Hittite 
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prince, instead of being called the “ vile chief of the Kheta,” 
IS now the “ great king,” the style given to Ramses also. 
The eldest daughter of the Hittite king was taken lu 
marriage as queen by Ramses, in whose twenty-third year 
Khetasar visited his son-m-law m Egypt. This alliance 
does not seem to have been broken for full a century, and 
then by conqueiors who overcame the resistance of the 
Kheta and carried them with them. The remainder of the 
leign of Ramses appears to have been undisturbed by great 
wars, and given up to those vast buildings which aTe found 
throughout Egypt and Hubia, and which give him the first 
place among the aichitect Phaiaohs. About the thirtieth 
year of his reign, his fourth son, the eldest surviving, was 
made regent, and on the death of this prince in the fifty 
fifth year, Menptah the thirteenth son, now heir, took this 
post, holding it for the rest of his father’s reign, which 
ended in the sixty-seventh year. Ramses must then have 
been at least near a hundred years old, perhaps more.^ 
He manned three queens, and apparently had by them 22 
sons and at least 13 daughters. The whole number of his 
children was 170, of whom 111 were sons and 59 daughtera 
All are styled princes or piincesses, but probably only the 
children of queens had the light of succession. 

Menptah succeeded Ramses II There are but few monu- 
ments of his reign. The principal event they relate is a 
groat incursion into the Delta of the maritime nations of 
the Mediterranean allied with the Libyans. By this time 
the Pelasgic tribes had wrested the dominion of the sea 
from the Phcenicians. Some causes, perhaps famines, had 
already disposed them to move from Asia Minor and the 
Greek islands, seeking new establishments in Egypt.' The 
attempt that Ramses II. defeated in the lifetime of Setee 
I was now renewed, apparently on a more formidable scale. 
The king of the Rebu (Libyans), with the warriors of 
several tribes joined the Shardana (Sardones), the Shaka- 
lasha (Sikels), the Lekii (Lycians), the Tuiisha (Tyrseni), 
and the Akaiusha (Achfeana). They had already entered 
Egypt and spread themselves over the west of the Delta, 
where they intended to settle, when the Egyptian forces 
attacked them and put them to rout after a battle of six 
hours’ duration. It is remarkable that in this confederacy 
the Shakalasha and Akaiusha are added to the former list, 
and the Leku, who were in the Hittite confederacy 
against Ramses II., now appear on the west. Every thmg 
indicates the growing strength of the maritime nations and 
that power of united action which marked the period of the 
Trojan War. Eor the time the invasion was checked, but 
the Empire was evidently failing. The Hittites, indeed, 
were true to the treaty, and during famine were supplied 
with corn from Egypt, and the external provinces seem to 
have continued quiet. But side by side with the kingly 
power that of the high priests of Amen-ra had grown to for- 
midable dimensions, owing probably to the interest Ramses 
II. and Menptah showed for Lower Egypt, which put the 
weight of Thebes on the side of the highest local function- 
ary. Menpiah was not immediately followed by his son 
Setee 11. There intervened two reigns, those of Amen- 
meses and Siptah, the fiist of the Ramses family by descent, 
the second, apparently, by marriage They appear to have 

^M. Maspero tluiiks Ramses 11. v'as at least 60 in the 21st year 
of his mgn (Hist Anc , 260). This would make lum at least 96 
at the time of lus death, and 30 at his accession. The latter 
age 13 baioly reconcilable with the fact of throe of his sons of the 
restricted class, which is evidently composed of the children of 
successive queens, being engaged in tho campaign of tho 6th yeai. 
Putting his marriage at 16, we must allow at least 4 years for tho 
birth of theso three sons, and cannot suppose the youngest to have 
gone to warm lus chariot under the age of 14. Tf so (16H-4 + 14—) 
34 is the lowest age for the fifth year, and 29 for the accession, or 49 
for the 21st year But it is obvious that probability is against these 
extreme liimts, and the fact that Rainses outlived twelve of his sons 
of the shorter list is in favour of a greater age. 
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been of a Ijraach folding a local principality. Setee H. suc- 
ceeded tiiem aud restored the legitimate line. His reign 
closed m anarchy. There was no longer one king ; the 
chiefs of the nomes ruled and engaged in civil war. A 
worse period followed. A Syrian, Arisu by name, became 
chief of the nomarchs, society was dissolved, and the'temple- , 
services neglected, We are as yet unable to say bow this 
revolution began. It seems to have had nothing to do 
with, foreign wars, but to have been brought about by 
internal weakness. The time it lasted must have been long, 
according to the Papyrus of Pamses IIL, from which alone 
we know of it. There many years ” are assigned to the 
period of the nomarchs and '“years” to the rule of the Syrian. 

As the Exodus is now generally held to have occurred 
in the later years of Dynasty XIX , its place m Egyptian 
history may best be here noticed. The view referred 
to was fiist carefully worked out by Prof. Lepsius It 
rests upon chronological and historical grounds. Manetho, 
apparently adopting a tradition, placed the Exodus in the 
reign of Menptah. The number of generations assigned in 
the Bible to the iuterval from the Exodus to Solomon would 
bring the former event to about the same time. This 
approximative date is m accordance with that of the 
Rabbinical chronology, B.c. 1314-13. The coincidence is, 
however, valueless, for the interval from the Exodus to the 
building of Solomon's Temple, in the Rabbinical chionology, 
is that of the Hebrew text, 480 years. The date of the 
Exodus should therefore be about b.o. 1480. The difference 
between 1480 and 1314-13 is caused by an error in the 
date of the building of the Second Temple, which is put 
B a 354, only 46 years before the date of Alexander’s death, 
which IS dated b.o. 308, or 15 years too late. There is thus 
a mistake of moie than a century in so cardinal a date as 
the building of the Second Temple. If an event of this 
importance, occurring only 800 years before the drawing 
up of the chronology, is thus incorrectly dated, aud a period 
of Jewish history obliterated, surely the date of the Exodus 
eannof rest upon any accurate information. The historical 
grounds are fai stronger than the chronological. Mauotho, 
relating, if we may trust Josephus, a current tiaditiou 
(uTTe/j 8’ 6 Mav^dthy ovk e/croivTrap’ AlyvitrioL^ ypajifAsdriov, 
oXk', (1)5 aoTos &}jLoX6yr]ucv, iK tcov dSeo-Trorcos /xv9o\oyovp,4mv 
TTpo^riSaKey, varepov iicXey^to Kara, fiepos, k t. A., Oontv. Ap , 
16), and Josephus is hoie confirmed by tho evidence winch 
the narrative shows of historical iuaccuiacy, has given an 
account of the Exodus from an Egyptian point of view. 
This story is the fullest version of one current in various 
forms in antiquity. As Manetho tolls it, the chief points 
are these King Aineuophis, identifiod by him with 
Menptah, who occurs in his lists as Amenophis aud 
AmmenephLhis, deterininod, under the advico of a priest of 
the same name as himself, Amenophis tho son of Papis, to 
cleanse Egypt of all lepers and other unclean persons, whom, 
accordingly, he set to work in the quarries. On their 
petition he gave them the city Avans, loft in rums by tho 
Shepherds. Having occupied the city, they chose ono of 
themselves, a priest of Heliopolis, by name Osarsiph, as 
their ruler, who changed hi.s name to Moyscs. lie made 
laws particularly directed against the Egyptian religion, 
and sent messengers to Jerusalem to the Shophords, who 
had been expelled by the Egyptians, asking their aid aud 
promising to give them their old territory Avans, ami to 
assist them to subdue Egypt. Accordingly tho Shepherds 
invaded Egypt, when Amonopihis came against thorn, but for 
superstitious reasons did not light thorn, and withdrew to 
the friendly king of Ethiopia, m whoso country he romained 
thirteen years, his ally protecting tho southern Egyptian 
border Meanwhile the people of Jernsalom and tho un- 
clean Egyptians ravaged Egypt, and destroyed everytliing 
connected with the national religion, Afterwards Amouophis 
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and his son Sebhos, also called Ramesses, returned and 
expelled the Shepherds and the unclean people. Chseremon 
gives a similar account with the same name for the king. 
Eysimachus aud Tacitus vary in calling the king Bocchoris. 

The Egyptian evidence for the date of the Exodus would 
place It about this time. The geographical inquiries of 
Lepsius have been carried on by Brugsch, wbo, in a paper 
read before the Oriental Congress, has identified the prin- 
cipal geographical names of the narrative of the oppression 
aud of the Exodus (Brugsch, UMode). In ^ particular, 
Rameses is shown to have been another name of Tanis 
The occurrence of this name in Genesis and Exodus is 
most important as bearing on the date of the Exodus, foi it 
IS almost certain that it was given by Ramses II., who 
rebuilt the great temple of the town. Another cardinal 
piece of evidence is the mention of the ’Aperiu, or ’Apuriu, 
as engaged in public woiks under Ramses II. and later 
j kings, but not after Dynasty XX. In this name that of 
I the Hebrews lias been recognized. If the identification 
were certain we should have much reason for dating the 
oppression under Ramses II., which would accord with the 
Exodus under Menptah. 

The difiiculties of this theory are not slight. On the 
chronological side Mauetho’s date is only dependent on 
a tradition, and vve cannot fix the chronology of the 
dynasty, b c 1300 for Menptah being about the middle 
point in a doubtful two centuries. The evidence of 
the Hebrew genealogies therefore is not conclusive for 
a date identical with that of Menptah, which wo cannot 
yet say is irreconcilable with the chronology founded on 
the interval of 480 years from the Exodus to the building 
of Solomon’s Temple, If, however, the genealogies are to 
be taken as a guide for the chronology up to the Exodus, 
Egyptologists prefer for the period of the sojourn the 
longer intervals stated in the Hebrew text to the very short 
ones that would result from the genealogical method. Still 
greater difficulties arise when we give a critical oxamina- 
tioii to Maiietho’s stoiy. It leads like a peiweitod narra- 
tive of the calamities which closed Dynasty XIX., for 
we cannot sujipoao two conquests by Asiatics and two ex- 
pulsions, ono by Menptah and ScLco II., the other by Set- 
iiekht, who subdued the Syrian, nor resort to the violent 
hypothesis that tho Papyrus of Rain 80 .s III. attributes to 
Sot-nckbt that which Sotos II achieved The name of 
Amenophis is suspiciums, tho two uamos of his sou Scblios, 
“who 13 Rmuosses,” still more so ; tho recall of tho Shep- 
herds from Jerusalem, aud tho easy conquest of Egypt with- 
out a battle, all read like a legend founded on a fusion of the 
two periods of Eastern occupation. There is, nioreovor, 
anothoi' suspicious circumstance in tho ocoiUTOiico of the 
name of Bocchoris in two veraioiiB of tho story. This 
would cither point to Bocchoris of Dynasty XXIV., in 
whoso time it is quite possible that there was a large 
number of lamclito fugitives in Egypt, or to sonio other 
king of tho samo or a similar narao j wo do nut, however, 
know of any earlier Bocchoris. It niay bo reasonably 
asked whether thm story has anything to do with tho 
JSxodus. TIioso who hold that it has yet, iu conmiou with 
all Egy[)tologi8ts, argue, when they oxainiiio tho Biblical 
data, on tho ground of tho minute accuracy of many of 
these data. If, then, the two narrativos, that of Manetho 
aud that of the Papyrus of Ramses III., relate to tho Exodus, 
it may reasonably bo inferrod that tho Manethonian is a- 
faulty and distorted ono. It is, however, quite possible 
that Manetho may have known when tho Exodus happened, 
and yet may havo confused it with an event of the samo 
period. The argument from the Biblical data that Ramses 
II. ruled during tho oppression of tho Israelites is very 
strong, though it may bo conjectured that a redactor has 
substituted the later-mame Rameses for the earlier Zoam 
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The name of the ’Aperiu, if certainly that of the Hebrews, 
would be decisive, but it is not a proper Egyptian equivalent, 
and so exact are the transcriptions of Semitic geographical 
names into Egyptian, that upon them mainly depends the 
theory of the sounds of the Egyptian alphabet developed 
by M. de Eougd and adopted by Dr Bmgsch. Here, again, 
the evidence is inconclusive. 

The arguments which would place the Exodus in any 
other period of Egyptian history are but slight. There is 
indeed the remarkable occurrence of a name similar to that 
of Jacob, or identical with it, in a record of the conquests 
of Thothmes This may only be a reminiscence of 

Jacob, as M. de Eougd suggests, but it would be more 
natural to take it to indicate that the Exodus was anterior 
to the time of Thothmes, and there are other names in the 
list which may possibly point to the same conclusion.^ Yet 
the preponderance of evidence is at present greatly in 
favour of the occurrence of the Exodus towards the close 
of Dynasty XIX It is not, however, necessary to accept 
the date of Prof. Lepsius, in our present state of un- 
certainty as to the chronology of Dynasty XIX. It is 
also not a necessary consequence of accepting this historical 
synchronism, that we should take Maiietho’s narrative of 
the Exodus as more thau hia ideutification with it of an 
event of the same period. Those may seem but unsatis- 
factory results of the great erudition which has been 
bestowed on this question. We refrain from spealdng 
more positively when a discovery may at any moment 
render speculation needless. 

If the Exodus took place towards the close of Dynasty 
XIX., when did the period of oppression and the govern- 
ment of Joseph fall 1 The reckoning by generations would 
place Joseph in the later part of Dynasty XVIII., and the 
oppression under Ramses II. downwards. It is, however, 
very generally acknowledged that this method of computa- 
tion is not consistent with the growth of the Israelites from 
a family to a nation during the sojourn in Egypt. Scholars 
are therefore disposed to choose a reckoning by years. 
Hero the Biblical data give either 430 years exactly for the 
sojourn and 400 for the oppression, or else 215 years for 
the sojourn. The longer periods are those gonerally’ine- 
f erred. If we reckon by them, the government of Josejih 
would have fallen under the last Shepherd king, and the 
oppression would have probably begun under Aabmes, to 
be greatly increased in intensity under Ramses 11. 

Set-nekht, a chief probably of the line of Ramses II., 
overthrow the Syrian intrader and again restored the 
EgyjJtian monarchy. His short reign, which begins 
Dynasty XX., ^ was probably entirely occupied in reorganix- 
iiig the administration of Egypt. Ramses III., whom his 
father had already made his colleague (Maspero, Hist. Anc., 
262), succeeded to a mated Egypt but a distracted Empire. 
Evidently in the time of anarchy every province and 
tributary state had fallen away. The new king was equal 
to the effort of repelling invasion at homo and reconquering 
lost territory abroad. In his fifth year he defeated the 
Libyan tribes who had invaded the west of Lower Egypt. 

^ 111 this list lAkah-aar is read hy M. cla Roiigii as leprosenting Jacoh- 
el, a form like Nathaniel for Nathan {JRov, Arch , » s. iv., 870). 

® The chronology of Dynasties XX. and XXI is extremely ohsonre. 
We know that Ramses III. reigned 32 years, and Ramses XI. or XII. 
upwards of 32 years, Tho six snccossors of Rainses III. probably 
had very short reigns, as all but tho second and sixth were certainly 
sons of that king, and the sixth probably. Tho other kings are 
repiosontod by few monuments. Hor-har, however, may have had a 
Imigor reign, the sculptures of the temple of Khons at Thebes giving 
this impression. There does not seem, however, to bo any ground for 
a duration of more thau a century until the Tanltes of Dynasty XXL 
rose into power. The latest Theban kings pro bably held a local and con- 
stantly dimbiishing authority for port of the time of the Tanites, of whom 
the records are extremely scanty and the chronology consequently 
obscure, Two centuries Is a probable measure of the whole interval. 


In hia eighth, he met another attack from the opposite quar- 
ter, The Taanau(Danai'?) and the Takkaru (Teucrians), who 
now first appear, forming with the Tuirsha (Tyrseni), Wa- 
shasha (Oscans?), Shakalasha (Sikels), Leka (Lycians), and 
Pelesta (Philistines), a great confederation, which attacked 
the east of Egypt by sea and land. Their army conquered 
and carried with it the Kheta and neighhouring tribes. 
Their fleet, manned by the Takkaru and Shardana, reached 
Egypt at the same time, The Egyptian army and fleet 
encountered and defeated them. This campaign, and parti- 
cularly the sea-fight, form the subjects of inteiestmg leliefs 
m the great sepulchral temple built by Ramses III. in 
western Thebes. In his eleventh year a second invasion 
of the west of Egypt, by the Libyans, aided by the Tuirsha 
and the Leka, was equally unsuccessful. The eastern 
provinces and tributary states were recovered, and an 
expedition was sent to the Somiilee country on the eastern 
coast of Africa or Arabia Felix. This last great conqueror 
finally preserved Egypt from the maritime nations. The 
course of their migiations seems to have been changed. All 
that remained of their invasions were the Philistine settle- 
ment in Palestine and one of the Mashuasha, a Libyan 
tribe, in the Delta, from whose race the Egyptians drew 
mercenaries (Maspero, Hist. Anc., 266), The importance 
of these forces is evident in the Biblical notices of Egypt of 
the time of the Hebrew kings. 

The historical value of the Egyptian notices of the primi- 
tive populations of the Mediterranean is being more and 
more perceived. It is at first perplexing that we find the 
nations afterwards settled in well-known seats either far to 
the east or in constant movement. Yet the key thus afforded 
to the earliest Gieek colonization is most valuable, and it is 
significant of the historical chaiacter of the documents tliab 
now names appear, as we should expect, in such a manner 
as to explain the confusion of the Greek terms, which 
speak of Achceans and Danai, Dardans and Teuen, at the 
same time indifferently, whereas the Egyptian documents 
show that they are not interchangeable. Ramses III,, 
besides constructing the magnificent temple at Medeenet 
Haboo, enriched the temples of Egypt with splendid gifts, 
during a prospeious reign of thirty-two years. The later 
kings of the dynasty do not appear to have achieved any 
thing remarkable. They maintained the Empire, but their 
authority at home waned, while that of the high-pciests of 
Amen grew until, towards the close of the dynasty, Her- 
har, one of these high-priests, gained the royal power. 
Probably the close of the dynasty was occupied by a 
struggle between the last Ramessido kings and the high- 
priests, as well as by the additional distraction caused by 
the rise of another line, Dynasty XXI., of Tanite kings. 
Probably the Tamtes ultimately gained the sole authority. 
The high-priosts of Amen-ra, about this time, certainly not 
later than the rise of Dynasty XXII., retreated, to Ethiopia, 
where they founded a kingdom, of which the capital was 
Napata. The Pharaoh whose daughter Solomon married 
was, if Manetho's numbers are correct, Psusennes TL, Har- 
Psiunkha, last king of Dynasty XXL He seems to have 
endeavoured to restore ^the military power of Egypt, 
for he made an expedition into Canaan and captured the 
town of Gezer, which he gave to his daughter, Solomon’s 
queen. 

During the later period of the Empire, partly through 
marriages of tho Pharaohs, partly in consequence of the 
large employment of mercenaries, chiefly Libyans, great 
settlements of foreigners, Asiatic as well as African, were 
established in Egypt. So far from the Shemites being then 
disliked, a multitude of Semitic words were introduced into 
Egyptian, and it even became the fashion to give a Semitic 
form to native words (Maspero, Hist. Anc., 337, 338). 
A Shemite family, settled at Bubastis, or in the Bubastite 
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nome, succeeded by tlie command of mercenaries and by 
alliances with, the Tanite family in establishing a new royal 
line, Dynasty XXIL, which is remarkable for its foreign 
names. The royal names Sheshonkj Osorkon, Takelot are 
all either Assyrian or Babylonian. Still more stiiking is 
the name N emmt, or Nimrod, borne by non-kingly members 
of the family. Probably it came from the further East 

Sheshonk I,, the Shishak of the Bible, may hare gamed 
the royal power peacably. His son Osorkon married the 
daughter of the last king of the Tanite Dynasty, to whom 
Sheshonk succeeded He seems early to have entertained 
the design of restoring the Egyptian rule in the East, for 
he received Jeroboam when he fled from Solomon The 
revolt of tbe Ten Tribes enabled him to carry out this pro- 
ject, and late m his reign he marched against Rehoboam, 
and returned with the treasures of the Temple and the 
palace. A remarkable sculpture at the temple of El-Karnak 
gives a list of 130 names of towns and peoples conquered 
by Shishak in this expedition. Long as is the list, it is 
not like the rolls of the conquerors of the Empire. The 
items are far less important, and the Hagarenes recur 
several times, as if to record the subjugation of a series of 
small Bedawee tribes. Cities of Judah and Israel appear 
in the list, but the towns m the kingdom of Jeroboam seem 
to be Levite and Canaanite, and it is probable that the 
Israelite king was not averse to their overthrow. With 
this occurrence we gam the first good chronological footing 
in Egyptian history. The Hebrew chronology is indeed 
not as yet fixed. The Assyrian monuments seem to in- 
dicate a reduction of at least twenty-three years in the 
ordinary dates. The invasion of Shishak is ordinarily 
dated n.c. 971, but may thus have to be lowered to about 
IBC. 948, and as it probably took place in about the 
twentieth year of the Egyptian king’s reign, Ms accession 
may be dated approximately b.o. 967. 

The government of Egypt under the kings of Dynasty 
SXII. underwent an important change. They made the 
high-priesthooi of Amen-ra an oflice of a prince of the family, 
usually the eldest son, and gave high governments to other 
princes. TL us the power of the Pharaoh ultimately became 
merely nominal, and Egypt resolved itself into an aggregate 
of principalities A further cause of decay w'as the import- 
ance of the Libyan meicenaries which each of the jirhices 
commanded. Under a new dynasty, XXIII , said to 
be of Tanites, but probably kindred to the Bubastites, 
Egypt was, for a time at least, reunited under a single rule, 
but towpds its close the process of disintegration had 
alieady again set in, and the country was divided among 
nearly twenty princes, at least four of whom took the royal 
insignia (Maspero, Ihst. Am., 378 seqq.). 

Among these small princes but one was capable of attempt- 
ing to reunite Egypt under his rule. This was Tafnekht, 
Tnephachthos, prince of Saxs, who reduced great part of 
the country, and would probably have achieved complete 
success, had not the yet unconquered princes called in tlio 
priest-king of Napata, Piankhi Meriamon. While Egypt 
had declined, Ethiopia had constantly risen, and at this 
time part of the Thebais owed itjualloginnce. Piankhi, the 
descendant of the priest-kings of Thebes, was not unwilling 
to recovei his ancient dominions. In one brilliant campaign 
lie defeated Tafnekht and his allies, captured their strong- 
holds, and obtained the sovereignty of Egypt, leavmg the 
iinall princes to rule as his vassals. The ancient Empire 
ivas thus in part restored, but as it was ruled from Ethiopia, 
ind the little princes constantly strove for independence, it 
lad no real durability. Piankhi was succeeded by Kashta, 
vho was probably an Ethiopian, owing his throne to 
lis intermarriage with a princess of the Theban line. 

Bokenranf, or Bocchorzs, son and successor of Tafnekht, 

10 doubt sealing this occasion, was able to carry out the pro- 


ject of his father and make himself king of Egypt. After 
a short reign marked by energy and prudence he perished 
m a fresh Ethiopian invasion Shabak, or Sabakon, con- 
quered Egypt, and having taken Bokenranf m his capital, 
Sais, put him to a cruel death. It was no longer an 
Egyptian prince who luled at Napata j all the circumstances 
we kuow of Shabak and his dynasty indicate an Ethiopian 
line, governing Egypt as a conquered countiy, not as their 
ancient territory. Still Shabak’s connect] ou wi th the pi iestly 
line was not forgotten His sister, Queen Ameniritis, governed 
Thebes, and the power of the local rulers was limited, not 
destroyed Hoshea, king of Israel, sent presents to Shabak,’- 
who was subsequently drawn into a confederacy of Syrian 
and other princes against Sargon king of Assyua, but, as 
111 all these wars, the Ethiopian king was a tardy ally. His 
capital lay too far south, and in crossing the eastern border 
of Egypt he left the ill-affected princes of the Delta iii the 
line of his communications He therefore came into the 
field too late, and it was but little east of Egypt that he met 
the Assyrians and experienced a disastrous defeat at Eapliia. 
He lost great part of Egypt, in which the small piincos 
again established themselves, now as vassals of Assyria, 
Shabak only retaining Ethiopia and part of Upper Egypt. 

Shabatok, or Sebichus, was the son and successor of 
Shabak. He made himself supreme king in Egypt, but 
appears to have lost Ethiopia to Tahraka Towards the 
close of his reign the Egyptian dynasts joined m an alliance 
against Sennacherib, who had recently succeeded Sargon 
The confederates were defeated, or made their submission 
one by one. The Egyptian princes lost a battle in southern 
Palestine, in the territory of their ally Heziekiah, who w'as 
the last in the East to submit But the Egyptians again 
advanced, encouraged by Tahraka, king of Ethiopia, who 
marched to their support. No battle was fought. The 
Assyrians moved against the Egyptians, but iu one night 
the invading army perished, and Sennacherib fled to Nineveh. 
The tradition of the Egyptians agrees with Biblical history 
in relating the destruction of the Assyrians as miraculous ; 
and It should be noted that for the rest of liis roign Sen- 
nacherib never ventured again to invade Palestine. During 
this interval of respite Tain aka QiitcrodEgyitt, slow Shabatok, 
and made himself master of the whole country (b.o, 002). 

After twenty years of what seems to have been a peace- 
ful reign, the Assyrian war began afresh, Esarliaddon, son 
and successor of Sennacherib, resolving ou the Bubjngatiou 
of Egyiit. Tahraka was vanquished and fled to Napatn, 
and Memphis and Thebes wore taken. The country was 
divided between twenty princes, with Neka I. of Sais as 
their chief. The fortresses were garrisoned with Assyrian 
troops (b, 0.672), In a few years, however, Tahraka returned, 
defeated the Assyrians, and captured Memphis. In com- 
memoration of the earlier subjugation or of this one, the 
Ethiopian king puts the name of Egypt among those of con- 
quered nations not only at Napata but also at Thebes 
(Maspero, I/zst. Ano., 427 ^ Briigsch, Jfisi., 1 ed., 244, 
246). Soon after Esarhaddon abdicated in favour of his 
son Asshur-bani-pal, who sjieedily invaded and reconquered 
E^pt, driving out Tahraka and restoring the tributary 
I princes. As soon, however, as he had left, a conspiracy 
broke out, and these chiefs sent emissaries to Tahraka. 
They were overcome by the Assyrians, and Noku and two 
others sent in chains to Nineveh, before Tahraka could 
come to their aid. But he again reconquered Thebes and 
Memphis. Asshur-bani-pal now made a politic use of the 
Egyptian party, treated Neku with honour, and sent jbdtn 
back to Egypt as ruler of Safe, giving a second principality 
to his son Psamotik. Neku returned to find that Tsmraka 


1 With this transaction Shaliak’s record at El-Karnak of the trlbate# 
of Syria lias been connected (Maspew, Mist, Am., 890). 
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had left Egypt (b c. 666). Urdamen, Tahraka’s son-in-la-w 
and successor, held Upper Egypt, and at once attacked the 
Assyrians, captured Memphis from them, and took Neku, 
whom he put to death, while Psametik fled into Syria. 
Asshur-hani-pal now invaded Egypt, defeated Urdamen, and 
sacked Thebes, carrying the whole population captive. The 
twenty principalities were again set up, but Psametik was 
not the chief. 

After a time the Egyptian princes became independent 
of Assyria, but they had once more to submit to an 
Ethiopian invader, Nouat-Meiamen, who reconquered the 
country without much difficulty, but does not seem to have 
long held it. The Saite prince Psametik, whose ambition 
excited the jealousy of the other dynasts, at last achieved 
the object for which his predecessors had pertinaciously 
fought. By the aid of Carian and Ionian mercenaries he 
put down his rivals, and by a marriage with the niece of 
Shabak rendered his line legitimate. This alliance with a 
princess only a generation younger than the first Ethiopian 
king brings into striking relief the vicissitudes which Egypt 
underwent during the Assy nan wars. Calamities were 
crowded into those years which usually occupy centuries. 
Yet under the new king, who was the real founder of 
Dynasty XXVI., Egypt rapidly recovered, and during the 
rule of Ilia successors it was for the first time since the 
Empire strong and united, enjoying a true national existence. 
Public works of all kinds were carried on with energy. 
Art, which had fallen under the Bubastites and their 
followers, now suddenly revived, and with its recovery 
the ideas of the primitive dynasties came into fashion. 
The style of the age may be best compared with that of 
Dynasties IV and V. It is, however, wanting in vigour, 
using elongated forms and abundant details. Still it has 
an elegance and a mastery of material which show that 
Egypt had not lost the true feeling of its art, in spite of 
the disastrous wars which had threatened the overthrow 
of all the institutions of the country. 

Psametik I., or Psammobichus, employed his long reign 
ill strengthening Egypt and in restoring the temples and 
making additional monuments. He recovered from 
Ethiopia a part of Lower Hubia, and made a successful ex- 
pedition into Philistia. His designs of conquest were, how- 
ever, frustrated by a wholesale desertion of Egyptian troops, 
caused by jealousy of the Ionian and Carian mercenaries to 
whom Psametik owed his throne. The mutineers, whose 
number Herodotus puts at 240,000 men, were too strong 
to be resisted, and deaf to the king’s intreatios marched to 
Ethiopia and received lands from the king of that country. 
All that the Egyptian sovereign could do was to form a new 
army and build a Hoot Ho thus missed the opportunity 
afforded by the decline of Nineveh of winning back the 
influence Egypt had long lost in the East. An interesting 
memorial of his reign is the Greek inscription on one of the 
colossi of Aboosimbel, in Nubia, recording the visit of mer- 
cenary and Egyptian troops. 

Neku II, n.o, 61 1, son and successor of Psametik, inherited 
his father’s energy but not his prudence. Ho attempted to 
complete an enterprise of the Empire and connect the Eed 
Sea with the Nile, and so with the Mediterranean, by a 
canal Under his orders Phoenician seamen circumnavi- 
gated Africa. Less fortunate was his attempt to recover 
the eastern 'rule of j Egypt, He marched against Megiddo, 
still the key to the route to the Euphrates. Here he was 
met by the forces of Josiah, king of Judah, with whom he 
unwillingly fought. Josiah was slain, and the king of 
Egypt advanced to Oarchemish on the Euphrates. Thus 
the Egyptian Empire was for a moment restored. There 
was no great eastern rival to contest its supremacy. 
Assyria had fallen, Babylon was not yet firmly established. 
After aTotout three years Nabopolassar, the king of Babylon, 
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sent his son Nebuchadnezzar against the Egyptians. At 
Oarchemish the armies met. Neku was defeated, and the 
Egyptian rule in the East finally destroyed. Soon after the 
king of Egypt died, leaving his throne to his son Psametik 
II, B.o. 595, whose short reign was only marked by an 
expedition against the king of Ethiopia The next king, 
Psametik’s son, Uahabra, or Apries, the Pharaoh Hophra of 
Scripture, b o. 590, inherited the energy and ambition of the 
Saite house. His accession was the signal for a general 
confederation of Palestine and Phoenicia against the king of 
Babylon. The war was speedily ended by the capture of 
Jerusalem, which Uahabra in vain endeavoured to prevent. 
He was, however, successful at sea. His Greek ships beat 
the Phoenician fleet of Nebuchadnezzar, and for a time he 
held the Phoenician coast, and aided Tyie in a resistance 
of thirteen years against the Babylonian besiegers. A great 
disaster lost Uahabra his throne. He engaged in a war 
with the Greeks of Gyrene. His Egyptian troops were 
defeated. The native soldiers heheved that he had planned 
their destruction that he might put mercenaries in their 
place. They revolted and chose Aabnes, or Amasis, king. 
Amasis defeated the mercenary troops of Uahabra and de- 
throned him, B.o, 571. It is to this time that the conquest of 
Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar is assigned by Josephus. The 
silence of Herodotus and the other Greek historians, and 
the prosperity of Egypt under Amasis, have induced 
modern scholars to suppose that J osephus based his state- 
ment on the prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. If, 
however, we read between the lines of the story of 
Herodotus, we need some other cause than the disaffection 
of the Egyptian troops to account for the sudden success of 
Amasis, aud especially for his easy defeat of the mercenaries 
with a discouraged native force. Again, the conquests of 
Egypt by the Assyrians, though predicted by Isaiah and 
noticed as past by Nahum, are unrecorded by Herodotus 
and the Greeks. The prosperity of the country in the leigii 
of Amasis might as easily follow a Babylonian conquest as 
that under Psametik I. followed the terrible Assyrian wars. 
The scantiness of the native records of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign leaves us mthout Babylonian evidence, 

Amasis took to wife a grand-daughter of Psametik I. 
and his heiress-queen Shapentap, thus legitimatizing Ins 
pretensions. He greatly embellished the temples of Egypt. 
It may be that, as in the time of Psametik L, they needed 
restoration His foreign policy was marked by energy and 
caution. He transferred the Ionian and Carian mercenaries 
to Memphis itself as a force of guards. He granted the 
Greeks the free use of Naucratis as a Hellenic settlement 
and trading port. He conquered Cyprus, and kept up the 
influence of Egypt in Phoenicia. He had friendly relations 
with the Greek states, and instead of condneting an 
expedition against the Babylonians during their Emjure or 
against the rapidly rising power of the Persians, he joined 
in an alliance of which Croesus, king of Lydia, was the 
head, and agreed to furnish him with an Egyptian con- 
tingent in his war with Cyrus. After the fall of Croesus 
other wars kept Cyrus from any designs on Egypt, and it 
was not until the accession of his son Cambyses that the 
Persians could attempt its reduction Meanwhile Amasis 
died, leaving the crown to his son Psametik III, the 
Psammenitus of Herodotus, who, after a single well-fought 
battle near Pelusium, and the capture of Pelusium and 
Memphis, lost his kingdom, b.o, 625. 

Cambyses, as we learn from the narrative of the Egyptian 
priest Uta-har-sun of Sais, at first adopted the style of a 
Pharaoh, and was initiated into the mysteries of Neith at 
Sals, It was not until the failure of an expedition against 
the Oasis of Ammon, and of another directed by himself 
a^inst the Ethiopian kingdom of Napata, that Cambyses, 
probably aware of the satisfaction the Egyptians must have 
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felt at these reverses, changed his policy, and vented his 
rage upon the monuments and objects of worship in Egypt. 
The Saite priest, in general terms, describes this as a time 
of calamity such as had never before befallen his country. 
Cambyses left Egypt, which was so completely crashed that 
the subsequent usurpation of the Magian was marked by no 
revolt One of the first cares of Darius I was to charge Uta- 
har-sutt with the restoration of the disordered country. In a 
visit to Egypt at the moment when a revolt had broken ont, 
he pacified the people by supporting their religion, ^ in the 
most marked contrast to Cambyses. For the rest of his reign 
he endeavoured to promote the commercial welfare of Egypt, 
in particular opening the canal from the Nile to the Eed 
Sea. In the Great Oasis he built a temple to Ammon 
It was not until the very close of his reign that the 
Egyptians rose against his rule, and expelled the Persians, 
choosing as king Khabbash, whose name has been discovered 
in the Sarapeum. The revolt lasted but three years, and 
Xerxes I. suppressed it with seventy. Achaemenes, the 
brother of Xerxes, was made satrap. Egypt did not again 
rise until the troubles which maiked the accession of 
Artaxerxes I The insurrection was led by Tnaros, prince 
of Marea, who immediately concluded an alliance with the 
Athenians. Supported by 200 Athenian triremes, he 
defeated and slew the satrap Achmmenes, and besieged in 
the citadel of Memphis the remnant of the Peisian army, 
which, though it included Egyptian soldiers, held out until 
the atteckmg force was drawn off by a fresh Persian army. 
The Egyptians and their allies were now driven to the 
island of Prosopitis, and there besieged for eighteen 
months. At last Inaros was taken and put to death; 
Amyrteeus, an Egyptian who reigned with him, fled to the 
marshes, where he long maintained himself. Aitaxerxes, 
after this serious revolt of six years, modified the adminis- 
tration of Egypt, recognizing Thanuyras, son of Inaros, 
and Pausiris, of Amyrtmus, as vassal kings. The govern- 
ment was, however, held by a Persian satrap; these were 
merely local princes. 

An Amyrtseus, probably son of Pausiris (Maspero, Msi 
Am, 062), revolted, and. on the death of Darius it, 3.0. 
404, made Egypt virtually independent. He is the one 
kmg of Dynasty XZVIII , Saite, His successor, Naifaau- 
rut I, founded Dynasty XXIX. of Mendesians, B.c, 399. 
With iiim the monuments, silent since the rising of Khab- 
bash, again give us information, and under the next dynasty 
show that the Saite art still lived in spite of the misfor- 
tunes the country had undergone. The Mendesians Nai- 
faaurut and Hakor are chiefly known for the part they 
took in aiding the enemies of Persia Hakor was followed 
by Naifaaurut II, and then the sovereignty passed 
to Dynasty XXX. of Mendesians, the last native Egyptian 
line. The first of these kings, Nekht-Iiar-heb, or Nectanobes 
I., came to the throne when a Persian invasion was immi- 
nent, B.o. 378. Hakor had already formed a powerful army, 
largely composed of Greek mercenaries. This army Nekht- 
har-heb intrusted to the Athenian Ohabrias. The Persians, 
howevef, succeeded iu causing his recall and in gaining the 
services of his fellow-countryman Iphiorates. The invading 
army consisted of 200,000 barbarians under Pharnabazus 
and 20,000 Greeks under Iphicratea. After the Egyptians 
had experienced a reverse, Iphiorates counselled an imme- 
diate advance on Memphis. His advice was not followed 
by Pharnabazus ; the Egyptian king collected his forces and 
won a pitched battle near Mendes. Pharnabazus retreated, 
and Egypt was free. 

Nekht-har-heb was succeeded by Tachos or Teos, whose 
short reign was occupied by a war with Persia, in which 
the king of Egypt secured the services of a body of Greek 
mercenaries under the Spartan king Agosilaus and a fleet 
undef the, Athenian general Ohabrias. He entered 
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Phoenicia with every prospect of success but having 
offended Agesilaus, he was dethroned in a military revolt 
which gave the crown to Nekht-nehf, or Nectanebes II , 
the last native king of Egypt. At this moment a revolt 
broke out The prince of Mendes almost succeeded in 
overthrowing the new king. Agesilaus defeated the rival 
pretender, and left Nekht-nebf established on the throne. 
But the opportunity of a decisive blow against Persia was 
lost. The new king, Artaxerxes III. Ochus, determined to 
reduce Egypt. A first expedition was defeated by the 
Greek mercenaries of Nekht-nebf, but a second, commanded 
by Ochus himself, subdued Egypt with no further resistance 
than that of the Greek garrison of Pelusium, Neldit-nehf, 
instead of endeavouring to relieve them, retreated to 
Memphis and fled thence to Ethiopia, b.o. 340 ? Thus 
miserably fell the monarchy of the Pharaohs after au unex- 
ampled duration of nearly 3000 years, or as some think far 
longer. More than 2000 years have since passed, and 
though Egypt has from time to time been independent, 
not one native prince has sat on the throne of the Pharaohs. 
“ There shall he no more a prince of the land of Egypt” 
(Ezek. XXX. 13) was prophesied in the days of Apries as 
the final state of the land. 

The causes of the downfall of Egypt are sufficiently 
evident in the previous history. The weakness of the later 
Thebans fostered divisions. The Bubastites aided the 
natural tendency of the country to break up lato small 
principalities. The Ethiopians, while they brought a new 
force to resist the Assyrians, increased the divisions^ of 
Egypt, which had to choose to which of two foreign empiies 
it would submit. The Saites restored nationality, but they 
maintained it at the cost of alienating the native troops, 
and thus could not effectually resist Persia, Although 
their gallant struggles brought out the fighting qualities of 
the Egyptians, these Pharaohs could never venture on a great 
war without Greek mercenaries. Hence constant discontent 
and an inharmonious military system At length the 
native energy was worn out. 

The barbarian Ochus used his success mercilessly, 
rivalling the worst acts of Cambyses, Under him and his 
successors Egypt made no movement, and when Alexander 
entered the country as the conqueror of Persia he was 
welcomed as a deliverer The Persian govoimor had not 
forces enough to oppose him, and he oxpouoiicod nowhere 
even the show of resistance. Ho visited Memphis, founded 
Alexandria, and went on pilgrimage to the oracle of I upiter 
Ammon. He then organized the government under two 
officers, who from their names appear to have been a Greek 
and ail Egyptian. Ho loft the Egyptians satisfied with 
his reverence for their religion, and for the rest of Ms reign 
the country remained a peuceful province of his groat 
empire. With Alexander, the Macedonian dominion began. 
It lasted for 302 years, after tho Empire the brightest 
period of Egyptian history, during tho whole of which no 
genoral native revolt broke out. From this time the 
Egyptian local princes, who for five coniurioa, except only 
during the rule of Psamotik and his house, had caused all 
the clivkions of Egypt, disappear from tho scene. This 
final settlement was probably duo to the policy of 
Alexander, under whose successors we see tho real govern- 
ment of the country, with its centre in tho Greek city he 
had founded, and the control of tho army and navy, 
intrusted to Greeks; whereas tho native religion was 
protected, but wholly left to tho Egyptian priests, except 
so far as the king himself acted as one of the pries thoocl. 
Thus the foreigners had aU the true power, while the 
natives were satisfied with a semblance of it, and the local 
importance this semblance gave to their functionaries. 
Routes of trade were actively pushed, and works of public 
benefit carried out, and the Egyptians grew more and more 
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wealfcliy, in Egyptian towns, where a Greek was rarely seen, 
and the king only appeared in the character of a Pharaoh 
to show respect to the religion of the country. The 
learned men of both races drew nearer together, and Greek 
speculation had its effect on Egyptian thought. The less 
cultivated settlers were attracted by the native superstitions, 
and at last the Alexandrian was far more an Egyptian than 
even a Macedonian. 

On the division of Alexander’s dominions, Egypt fell to 
the share of Ptolemy, son of Lagus and Arsinoe, a con- 
cubine of Philip’s, whose son he was supposed to have been 
Of all Alexander’s generals he was the most far-sighted. 
Instead of aiming at the rule of the empire, he secured the 
least exposed province and employed its resources rather 
for defence than offence. One of his first acts was to divert 
the burial of Alexander fiom Macedon to Egypt. The 
body was taken to Memphis, but under Ptolemy’s successor 
it was removed to Alexandria, so that the conqueror rested 
in the city he had founded. His first conquest was the 
Cyienaica (n.o. 322), a valuable province outside the field 
of the contests of his rivals, yet greatly useful for naval 
enterprises against them. Yet he did not declare himself 
independent , as a subject of the phantom kings Philip 
AridcGus and Alexander /Egus, he inscribed their names 
in his restorations of Egyptian temples, and alone of all 
the generals struck money in the name of iEgus so long as 
that last heir of Alexander lived. He was not long left in 
undisturbed occupation of his government. The regent 
Perdiccas, finding that Ptolemy was engaged in a league 
against Ms authority, marched into Egypt, b.o. 321; but 
the rosisLanoe of Ptolemy and a mutiny in the invader’s 
army, which resulted in his death, delivered Egypt from 
this danger. The succeeding years were occupied in 
attempts to add Coele-Syria and Phoenicia to the Egyptian 
dominions, which can scarcely be considered rash when we 
remember the importance of these provinces to the security 
of Egypt against invasion, and for winning of the maii- 
time supremacy of the eastern Mediterranean. During 
this time Cyprus was made a dependency, and the 
Cyrenalca, which had revolted, was finally reduced by 
Ptolemy’s step-son Magas. A great calamity now arrested 
the growing power of Egypt, when Demetrius, son of 
Antigonus, defeated Ptolemy in a sea-fight off Salamis of 
Cyprus (b.o. 306). Antigonus then assumed the royal 
diadem, and Ptolemy followed his example. Antigonus 
and Demetrius immediately attacked Egypt, but without 
success ; and Ptolemy, rapidly recovering his strength, 
aided the Rhodians when besieged by Demetrius (b.o 
305-4). It is related that when the siege was raised 
the Rhodians gave Ptolemy, as their “ preserver,” the title 
of This appears in Ms hieroglyphic inscrip- 

tions as his distinctive title, and upon the coins of 
his successors struck in his name in Phoenicia. After this 
Ptolemy again attempted without success the conquest of 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, but ultimately seized and held 
Cyprus, B.o. 296, which thus became a part of the Egyptian 
monarchy for nearly its whole duration His later years 
were passed in consolidating his power. Seleucus was 
master of a Syrian empire, too firmly ruled to be attacked 
with any chance of success, and stretching too far eastwards 
to make its master aggressive on the Egyptian border. The 
government of Egypt was assured by the care taken to 
maintain and increase the Greek element in the country. 
Alexandria was made a seat of Hellenic culture, and if it 
is not absolutely certain that Ptolemy founded the Library 
and the Museum, he undoubtedly gathered the necessary 
intellectual materials. The great Greek colony of 
Ptolemals, in the Thebais, was established. Thus the 
native and foreign elements were kept apart, conflicts 
avoided, and strong Hellenic centres secured. The 
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Egyptians were flattered by the arrival of the image of 
Sarapis from Sinope and the spread over Egypt, under the 
king’s influence, of a Hellenic form of their religion. The 
king’s portrait on Ms coins shows us him in old age, and 
is distinguished by resolution, keenness, and craft. 

Having ruled tMrty-eight years, the old king abdicated 
m favour of his young son Philadelphus, chosen to the 
prejudice of his elder brothers (b.o. 285), and died two 
years later (b c. 283). 

Ptolemy Philadelphus ruled for thirty-eight years of 
almost undisturbed peace. His half-brother Magas, probably 
soon after the death of Ptolemy Soter, declared himself king 
in Oyrenaica, and attempted to invade Egypt. Ptolemy 
lemained on the defensive, and at last a treaty was signed 
by which Ptolemy, heir of the Egyptian crown, and Berenice, 
heiress of Cyrenaica, were betrothed, Magas retaining the 
power if not the name of king Philadelphus was also 
fortunate in recovering Phoenicia and Coele-Syria. TMs 
probably took place not much before bo. 266, for that is 
the earliest date m the series of coins struck at Tyre during 
his reign. He secured the friendship of the Phoenician 
and Palestinian coast-towns, by granting them a degree of 
autonomy, for their coins, though dated in his reign, were 
struck at each town, and bear not his name but that of Ms 
father. In Egypt he paid great attention to the extension 
of commeice. He reopened the canal of the Red Sea and 
established a desert route from Ooptos to Berenice on the 
coast which he had founded. He made war in Ethiopia, 
but according to his custom he was content to be on 
friendly terms with the Ethiopian king Ergamenes, His 
Ethiopian expedition led to his establishing a station for 
the purpose of securing a supply of elephants for war. An 
ambassador was sent to India. Thus the trade of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, and India was secured for Egypt, and continued to 
enrich it for eighteen centuries. Not less wisely 
Philadelphus made Alexandria, with the Museum and 
Library, the heart of the learning of Greece. Many cities 
were founded by him, or like Pbolemals in GaMee, 
refounded. In his long reign there was little expenditure 
but such as was calculated to enrich Ms empire. At his death 
his dominions equalled those of his father. He held 
Cyprus, much of the coast of Asia Minor, the Cyclades, 
and part of Ethiopia and Arabia. The Oyrenaica was only 
to he separated for the life of Magas He twice married. 
His second wife was Arsmoe II., his full sister, whom ho 
married in accordance with Egyptian rather than Greek 
notions. She was a woman of great beauty and force of 
character, and much loved by her husband The character 
of Philadelphus is marked by the craft rather than the force 
of his father’s ; but he inherited to the full his love of 
literature and his love of pleasure, both undisturbed by 
warlike ambition. He is the last representative of the old 
Greek^“tyrannos,” whom Pindar has made known to us, 
rather than one of the restless “diadochoi.” 

Ptolemy Euergetes, son of Philadelphus and Arsinoe I., 
by Ms accession, B.o. 247, reunited the Cyrenaica to 
the Egyptian empire. A quarrel between Egypt and Syria 
immediately broke out. The Syrian king Antiochus 11. 
had married a daughter of Philadelphus. She was now 
put away, and, as well as Antiochus, murdered by her rival, 
his first wife Laodice, who set up her son Seleucus 11. 
Ptolemy invaded Syria, which he speedily subdued, and 
then following the traditions of Egyptian conquest, he 
passed the Euphrates and reduced the whole of the eastern 
dominions of Seleucus. He returned to Egj^t with vast 
treasures, including the statues of the gods which Oambyses 
had carried away, and which he restored to the temples. 
At sea he was equally fortunate, and the maritime territories 
of Egypt in the eastern Mediterranean were greatly enlarged. 
Eor a moment the old Egjqitian Empire was again revived 
VII. ~ 94 
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la largsr proportions, extending from tlie Thracian coast to 
Ethiopia, from Cyreae to the border of India. The eastern 
provinces speedily returned to the Syrian lule, and Ptolemy 
was content with a moderate accession of territory on that 
side. He, however, retained his G-reek conquests and 
pushed far south in Abyssinia Euergetes was not merely 
a warhke king. He cared for literature, and more than his 
predecessors laboured to please the Egyptians. He is the 
first Ptolemy whose Egyptian structures are worthy of the 
wealth of the country Art had lost its ancient delicacy, 
yet the sumptuous architectme of this age merits admira- 
tion as showing a new though somewhat false develop- 
ment of the ancient style His reform of the native 
calendar, as recorded in the Decree of Ghnopus, is another 
mark of his wise interest in Egypt. He was fortunate in 
his marriage with Berenice IL, who as queen of Gyrene is the 
first Egyptian queen who has the same regal style as her 
husband. Having reigned twenty-five years he left his 
kingdom to his son. 

Ptolemy Philopator, who began to reign b c. 222, 
immediately on his accession put his mother Berenice and 
others of his nearest kindred to death, and, leaving the 
management of the state to Sosibius, abandoned himself to 
luxury. Antiochus III, king of Syria, seized the oppor- 
tunity to wrest from Egypt all the eastern provinces. 
Ptolemy at length took the field himself in defence of Egypt, 
and defeated Antiochus at Eaphia, where his success was 
greatly due to the courage of Arsinoe III., his sister 
and wife (b.o. 217). By this victory Coele-Syria and 
Phoenicia were recovered. Ptolemy returned to his former 
life, and Arsinoe was put to death. He left his kingdom, 
greatly weakened by bad administration and growing dis- 
affection, to a child, Ptolemy Epiphanes. The other two 
Macedonian kings, Philip Y. and Antiochus III., now 
allied themselves to despoil Egypt of the provinces. Every- 
thing but Cyprus and Gyrene was taken, and the Egyptian 
ministers only saved the country by having called in the 
aid of Rome. The Republic had long been friendly to the 
Ptolemies, and nothing suited her policy better than a pro- 
tectorate of Egypt. Accordingly M. jEmilius Lepidus was 
sent as regent to Alexandria, and Antiochus was commanded 
to restore what he had conquered. It was finally settled 
that Ptolemy should marry Cleopatia, daughter of the 
Syrian king, and that she should take back Coele-Syria and 
Phoenicia Prom this time Rome ruled Egypt with 
reference to her own eastern policy. The kingdom of the 
Ptolemies was not allowed to fall, but it was kept within 
the most moderate limits. Consequently the weak kings 
were supported and the strong kings thwarted in every 
way. Egypt could not rid herself of a bad ruler or enjoy 
the full advantage of a good one. The rest of the minority 
of Ptolemy was marked by a serious revolt in Lower Egypt, 
put down with great difficulty. In b.o, 196, when but 
thirteen or fourteen years old, the young king was crowned 
at 'Memphis, when the decree of the Rosetta Stone was 
issued. The place of coronation and the terms of the 
decree show a policy of conciliation towards the Egyptians 
which the revolt probably rendered especially necessary. 
The marriage of Ptolemy and Cleopatra I. took place b,g. 
193-2, but the dowry was not handed over. Ptolemy con- 
tinued true to the Romans in their war with Antiochus, 
but was not allowed to act as their ally, and gained nothing 
in the subsequent treaty. Another revolt broke out 
in Lower Egypt, and was cruelly suppressed, B.o. 186. 
Ptolemy perished by poison in b.o. 181, leaving two sons 
surnamed Philometor and Euergetes, who ruled Egypt in 
succession. Epiphanes inherited the weakness and cruelty 
of his father, and with him Egypt lost for a time her influ- 
ence in the affairs of the world 

dlbopatra I, who like Berenice Lt. was queen as heiress, 
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now became regent for Ptolemy Philometor, and luled well 
nntil her death, about b c. 1 74 The ministers then made war 
on Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes) for the disputed provinces. 
The Egyptian forces were defeated, Egypt invaded, and 
Ptolemy seized (b.c. 170). His younger brother, Euergetes 
II., with an audacious courage that marks his whole caieei, 
declared himself king at Alexandria, where Antiochus be- 
sieged him in vam, and Roman ambassadors interfered for his 
protection Antiochus retired, leaving Philometor as king at 
Memphis The two brothers now made terms, agreeing to 
a joint rule. Antiochus again invaded Egypt, and marched 
I to Alexandria, but was forced to retiie by the resolution of 
a Roman ambassador, M. Popilhus Lmnas (b o. 168). From 
this time Egypt was more than ever in the hands of the 
Romans, and in consequence of the manner in which 
Philometor had yielded to Antiochus while Euergetes had 
resisted his pretensions and depended on their support, 
we find them constantly aiding Euergetes, whose abili- 
ties, if equal to those of Philometor, were weighted by 
a perfidious and cruel disposition It was not long before 
Euergetes succeeded in driving Philometor from Alexandria, 
The fugitive went to Rome b c. 164, and the senate agreed 
to reinstate him. Euergetes was spared by his brother, and 
the Roman deputies obtained for him the kingdom of 
Gyrene, where he occupied himself in ceaseless plots to ob- 
tain Cyprus, assisted by the active suppoit of Demetrius I. 
of Syria and the unjust diplomatic aid of the Roman senate. 
Philometor liad the courage to oppose his brother, who in- 
vaded Cyprus with Roman ambassadors ordered to settle 
him in the government of the island. Philometor defeated 
and took hun prisoner, hut again spared his life, and left 
him the kingdom of Gyrene (b.o. 154). The Romans did 
not interfere with this settlement. 

The part Demetrius I. had played in the war in Cyprus 
led Philometor to take the side of the usurper Alexander I. 
(Balas), to whom he gave his daughter Cleopatra to wife 
(b.o 160). 'Wheii Demetrius II. endeavoured to recover 
his father’s kingdom Ptolemy advanced to the support of 
Alexander, but thinking him treacherous, he turned liis 
arms to the aid of the legitimate king Rapidly subduing 
the country, Ptolemy entered Antioch and was hailed king 
of Syria, to the crown of which he had a claim as clescoiided 
maternally from the Seleucid line ; but ho admitted the 
higher right of Demetrius, whom ho aided iii resisting an 
invasion by Alexander. In a decisive victory I’tolcmy was 
thrown by his horse and mortally injured (b.o. 146). 

It was in the reign of Philometor that Onias founded 
the temple at Onion in Egypt, which tended to increase 
the importance of the Jewish colonies and to separate the 
Alexandrian from the Palestinian school. 

With this king tho power of Egypt finally foil. Ho was 
the last Ptolemy who had the capacity to rule amidst the 
growing difficulties of the time. In his wars he showed 
courage and generalship, in his dealings with Romo caution 
and decision, in his rejection of tho Seleucid diadem 
moderation and justice, in his treatment of his brother and 
his subjects an extraordinary clemency and humanity. 

Cleopatra IL, the sister and widow of Philometor, put 
their son on the throne.^ Euergetes at once marched 
from*Oyrone to Alexandria. Tho Romans os usual took 
his part, and stopped the war on the condition that 
Euergetes should marry his brother’s widow, The young 
king was instantly put to death. Ptolemy reigned as he had 
begun: Alexandria was depopulated by his cruelties, though 
the rest of Egypt seems to have fared better in consequence 
of his want of ambition. Ho divorced Cleopatra 11. to 

^ Thoro is difficulty as to his name. In Egyptian documents Eu* 
pator precedes or follows riilloraetor (Lepsius, fieri. Akad, 1852, 464. 
aegg.); but in a G-reok inscription in Cyprus tbe later place is stated 
(Hogg, J., “losers, from Cyi'nis," JR. *8. Z£l, 2 set., vli. S87, sc®?.). 
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marry her daughter, his niece, Cleopatra III. In b.o. 130 
he was driven out of Egypt by a revolt, and Cleopatra II. 
became queen. In revenge he put to death their son. 
Cleopatra having asked the aid of Demetrius II., Ptolemy 
was recalled, b a. 127, and for the rest of his reign adopted 
a moie conciliatory policy He engaged in war against 
Demetrius II , and supported the usurper Alexander II., 
against whom he subsequently turned, apparently with 
reason. The reconciliation with the Seleucids led to the 
recall of Cleopatra II., with whom Ptolemy now reigned. 
He died bo. 117, in the fifty-fouith year from his first 
accession. This king, the worst of the Ptolemies, as 
Philometor was the best, is significantly known by the 
nickname Physcon, or Fat-paunch, but he was also called 
by his subjects tbe Ill-doer, Kakergetes, instead of the Well- 
doer, Eueigetes. Some of his latest coins present, instead 
of the idealized head of Ptoiemy, the founder of the line, 
bloated and cruel features which can only be those of 
Physcon. His one good quality was a hereditaiy love of 
letteis. 

Cleopatra III., surnamed Cocce, widow of Euergetes and 
heiress of Philometor, succeeded, and, in deference to the 
popular will of the Alexandrians, associated with her 
Ptolemy Soter II., surnamed Lathyrus, or Lathurus, her 
elder son, instead of Ptolemy Alexander I., the younger, 
whom she preferred. They ruled together with little con- 
cord, and at length Cleopatra expelled her colleague, who 
had been the real sovereign, and recalled Alexander from 
Cyprus, where he had already ruled independently for 
seven years (b.o 107). Cyrene was probably lost to Egypt 
about this time Physcon had left this kingdom to his 
base son Ptolemy Apion, who is generally supposed to 
have at once succeeded. The coins, however, show that 
the latest Oyronaic comago of Physcon was continued by 
Lathyrus. Oloopatia III. now ruled with a stronger 
authority, but by degrees Aloxandor gained the upper 
baud, and ultimately dissensions arose which ended by his 
causing her death (b.o. 89): this occasioned troubles which 
lost him his throne, and brought about the recall of his 
brother (b.o. 89). During the interval Lathyrus had ruled 
in Cyprus, and both brothers had engaged on opposite sides 
in the wars of the Soleucid princes. As king of Egypt, 
Lathyrus had to subdue a native revolt, the first we know 
to have happened in Upper Egypt in the time of the 
PlolemiGs. Thebes seems to have been its centre, and heie 
the insurgents stood a siege of nearly three years, when the 
city was taken and reduced to the ruined state from which 
it has never since risen Lathyrus died in b.o. 81. He 
appears to have been weak and cruel, with some qualities 
as a politician and general. He left one legitimate child, 
a daughter, IJorouico HI, who succeeded him. Her 
step-son, Alexander II., sou of Alexander I., came from 
Borne as Sulla’s candidate, and married her. The nuptials 
wore almost immediately followed by the murder of 
the queen by her husband’s order, and his deserved death 
in a popular tumult which was thus excited (b.o. 80). In 
default of legitimate issue, two base sons of Lathyrus now 
shared the Egyptian dominions, the older, Ptolemy Neus 
Dionysus, surnamed Auletes, the Flute-player, taking Egypt, 
and his younger brother Ptolemy acquiring Cyprus, Auletes 
inherited the vices without the ability of Physcon, and 
having spent great sums in obtaining the recognition of the 
senate, who probably would not readily part with the claim 
based on the legacy which either Alexander I, or 11. had 
made of his kingdom to the Bomans, he wearied the 
patience of his subjects by heavy taxation, and was expelled 
by the Alexandrians b.o. 68. His wife Cleopatra V. and 
daughter Berenice IV. now reigned together, but, on the 
death of the elder, the younger became sole queen. Berenice 
was twice married, first to Seleucus, a pretended Seleucid, 
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whom she put to death, and then to Archelaus. With the 
support of Gabinius, proconsul of Syria, Auletes at length 
recovered Egypt, b.o. 55, He punished his daughter with 
death, and in b.o. 51 his troubled reign came to an end. 
At this time his family consisted of two sons and two 
daughters, — the famous Cleopatra and Arsinoe, all of 
whom in turn exercised regal power, three in Egypt 
Ptolemy, the elder son of Auletes, and Cleopatra VI., 
his elder daughter, succeeded in accordance with their 
father’s will, which the Boman senate ratified. In b.o, 48 
her brother expelled Cleopatra, who fled into Syria. 
Advancing to conquer Egypt by force of arms, she was met 
by her brother’s forces near Pelusium. Here it was that 
Pompey, after the ruin of his cause, was assassinated by 
order of Ptolemy’s ministeis as he sought the king’s protec- 
tion Caesar, following Pompey, reached Alexandria. 
Here Cleopatra, giving up her ideas of war, made her way 
to Caesar and secured his interest. After a struggle with 
the Egyptian ministers, who almost succeeded in overpower- 
ing Caesar’s small forces, and who ultimately had the 
support of young Ptolemy, who escaped from the Bomans, 
the Egyptians were defeated and the king drowned (b.c. 47). 
Cleopatra now became queen, associated with a phantom 
king, the younger Ptolemy. In b c, 45 she went to Borne 
with her brother and young Ptolemy Caesar, her son by 
the dictator, wishing to be acknowledged Caesar’s wife, and 
that the boy should be made his heir, Hext year Caesar 
was murdered, but by his will his nephew Octavius became 
his heir, Cleopatra’s son, his only surviving child, being neces- 
sarily set aside The queen determined to secure for her son 
Egypt at least, and made away with her unfortunate 
brother She iiextappears when, after the battle of Philippi, 
the triumvir Antony made Ins progress through Asia 
Minor. It was nccessaiy that the queen of Egypt should 
conciliate the ruler of the Eastern world Cleopatra resolved 
to govern him. As Caesar seven years before, Antony 
now was instantly captivated by the Egyptian queen, 
She was past thirty, but if her beauty had waned her wit 
had grown. Her portrait on her coins is that of a woman of 
intellect and charm, not of beauty. A broad head with 
wavy hair, an aquiline nose, large deep-set eyes, and a full 
eloquent mouth, is supported by a long slender throat. 
To these personal qualities she added a mind singularly 
cultivated, ready discourse in several languages, and, 
what that so often lacks, as ready wit. She took Antony 
to Alexandria and governed the East for him. While 
her power waxed his waned Asia Minor was overran 
by Q. Labienus at the head of a Parthian army, and 
Palestine and Phoenicia by another led by Pacorus, the Par- 
thian king’s son In Italy Antony’s adherents were routed. 
He now resolved to attack Italy itself, and a great 
war was only averted by the armies, which forced the 
generals to conclude a peace (b.o, 40). Octavia, his rival’s 
sister, was given in marriage to imtony, and for three 
years Cleopatra lost her power. In b.o 36 Antony deserted 
Octavia and returned to Alexandria and the Egyptian 
queen. With the exception of an unsuccessful Parthian 
campaign and an inglorious Armenian one, Antony effected 
nothing. He was amused by the luxurious life of 
Alexandria ; and, while Cleopatra maintained her Egyptian 
rights and ruled with Ptolemy Caesar, she shared Atony’s 
government of the East, appearing as queen with him as 
triumvir upon the coins of Antioch. In b.o. 32 Octavian 
declared war against Cleopatra, and Antony took his 
revenge by divorcing Octavia. Then followed the conflict 
in the Adriatic for the world’s empire, in which Antony’s 
old military skill failed him, and Cleopatra, leaving the 
battle, perhaps through a woman’s fear, drew him away 
also (b.o. 31). Arrived at Alexandria, Cleopatra showed 
more energy than Antony, and, when Octavian reached 
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Egypt, more policy. Antony, on the false news of the 
queen’s death, stabbed himself ; and Clcopatia finding 
Octavian resolved to make her walk in his triumph, 
perished by her own hands m some unknown way. Thus 
Egypt became a Eoman province, bc. 30. The young 
Ptolemy Gassar, in spite of his double claim, perished by 
the command of Octavian, but the beautiful Cleopatra, 
Antony’s daughter by the queen, was generously taken by Ha 
divorced wife Octavia, brought up with her own children, 
and married to a kmg, Juba II of Mauretania. With 
their son Ptolemy, whom Caligula put to death A.D. 40, 
this great Ime came to an end. Its genius ended with 
Cleopatra The dislike of the Eomans for her has 
tended to give the moderns too low an estimate of her 
abilities. When we see what Egypt was under Auletes 
and under her we are astonished to perceive how much she 
accomplished by her management of Cmsar and of Antony 
After all the other independent states had been absorbed by 
Rome, Egypt was raised from a mere protected provmce to 
be once more a kingdom, and at last Alexandria became 
again a seat of empire. But the task Cleopatra set hciself 
was beyond accomplishment , the more she turned Antony 
into an imperial ruler the less could he control the Roman 
armies by which he governed. Thus the fabric she had 
raised was rotten at the base, and with her fall it disappeared 

The Justory of Egypt under the Romans 'being tihat of a province, 
and the most interesting events matteis of ecclesiastical history, 
may here be told very buefly Worn out by the ciuelty and 
avauce of a succession of bad luleis, the country must have wel- 
comed the Romans almost as it had welcomed Alexander, and so 
soon as it was known that the native religion would be protected, 
all discontent must have vanished The temples were still the 
care of the rulers Art had. indeed fallen very low, yet it con- 
tinued to produce buildings with a certain nch giandeur, that did 
not begin to give place to Grmco- Roman structures till the time of 
Hadrian and the Antonines 

iElius Gallus, prefect of Egypt under Augustus, was ambitions 
to enlarge the province by foreign conquest He failed in an ex- 
pedition into Arabia Felix, hut repelled an Ethopian mva&ioii, and 
in letum penetrated as far as FTapata, the capital o£ Queen Candace, 
which he capturei In later leigns the chief events weie tioubles 
connected with the Jewish population. In the time of Vespasian, 
the temple Onias had founded was closed, and a gi eat Jewish revolt in 
the reign of Tiajan, which was not easily suppressed, cost the Jews 
the privileges which, in common with the Gieek population, they 
had enjoyed above the native inhabitants Hadrian twice visited 
Egypt (a.d. 130, 134} He renewed the old piivileges and gianted 
new ones. The foundation of Antinoe shows how low the nation had 
then fallen Under Antoninus Pius, a Sothiac Cycle began (a n. 
139). In the next reign, Avidius Cassius, lu’ofoct of Egypt, having 
siiTipressed a seiious lovolt, iisinpcd the jnujile, and was acknow- 
ledged by the armies of Syria and Egypt On the approach of 
Marcus Aurelius, the adherents of Cassius slew him, and the 
clemency of the emperor restored peace. After the downfall of 
the house of the Antonines, Pescenniiis Niger, who commanded 
the forces in Egypt, was proclaimed omperor on the death of 
Pertinax (A.v 193}. Severus overthrew Ins rival (a d. 194), and, 
the revolt having been a militaiy one, did not punish tho province, 
but gave great privileges to tho Alexandrians In his reign the 
Christiana of Egypt suifored the first of their many persecutions. 
■When ChristiamV was planted in the country wo do not know, but 
it must very early have gained adherents among tho learned Jews of 
Alexandria, whose school of thought was in somo lesnects ready 
to welcome it. From them it rapidly passed to tho Greeks. 
Ultimately, the new religion spread to the Egyptians ; their own 
creed was worn out, and they found m Cliristiaiuty a doctrine of 
the future life, for which their old belief had made them not im- I 
ready ; while the social teaching of Christianity came ivith special 
fitness to a subject race. The mstoiy of tho Coptic Version has 
yet to be written. It presents some features of great antiquity, 
and, unlike all others, has the truly popular character of being 
written in the three dialects of tho language. Side by side there 
OTewup an Alexandrian Church, philosophic, disputative, ambitious, 
the very centre of Christian learning, and an Egyptian Church, 
ascetic, contemplative, mystical. The two at length inlluenced 
one another ; still we can generally trace the philosophic teachers 
to a Greek origin, the mystics to an Egyptian, 

OaracftUa, in reyenge for an affront, massacred tho population of 
Alexandria, Under Deems the Christians again suffered fiom per- 
seoution. When the Empire broke up in tho weak reign of Gsd- 
lientui iBmiManus was made emperor by the troops at Alexandria; 


but, after a short and vigoious reign, was conquered by the forces of 
Gallxenus Eenobia, queen of Palmyra, aftei an unsuccessful 
invasion, on a second attempt conquered Egypt, which she added 
to her empire, hut lost it when Auielian made war upon her 
(a d. 272) The pi evince was, however, unsettled, and the con- 
quest of Palmyia was followed in the same yoai by the suppres- 
aon of a revolt in Egypt (a d 273). Probus, who had governed 
Eoypt for Anielian and Tacitus, was subsequently chosen by the 
hoops to succeed Tacitus, and is the fiist governor of this province 
who obtained the whole of the Empne The countiy, howevei, 
was still distmhed, and under the leign of Diocletian, in A.D. 292, 
a foimidable revolt had bioken out, led by Achilleus, who as em- 
peror took the name Domitius Domitianus. Diocletian, finding 
his troops unable to deteimine the stiuggle, came to Egypt and 
lednced the stiongliolds of the countiy. After ho had left, Domi- 
tianus again laised his standnid and captuied Alexandiia, but 
Diocletian leturning to Egypt took the city and put lus aval 
to death (a d, 297) This revolt has very distinctly the cliai actor 
of a native ii&ing, for it vas not localized in Alexandria, but 
spread ovei the countiy 

The leigii of Diocletian is the turning-point in tho history of tho 
Egyptian Chmcli. The edict of A D 303 against tho Ohustians, 
and those which succeeded it, weie ngorously cairied out in Egypt, 
where Paganism was still stiong, and face to face with a strong and 
united church. Galeims, who succeeded Diocletian in the govern- 
ment of the East, iniplacdbly pm sued his policy, and this gicat 
peisecution did not end until the persceutoi, perishing, it is .said, 
of the dire malady of Heiod and Philip JI. of Spain, .scut out an 
edict of toleration (a.p. 311) The Copts date from tho accession 
of Diocletian (A v 284), which they call the Eia of Diocletian 
01 of the Waityrs 

By the Edict of Milan (A.n, 318), Constantine, with the iigice- 
meut of lus colleague Licinins, acknowledged Clmstiaiuty as having 
at least equal lights with other religions, and when ho gained solo 

E ower he wide to all his subjects advising them, like him, to 
ecome Cbnstiaiis (a d 324). The Egyptian Church, lulheilo 
fiee fioin schism, was now divided by a fieice controvoray, in which 
we see two Gieek paities, rather than a Greek and an Egj'ptian, in 
conflict The Council of Nietea was called together (A.n. 325) to 
deteimme between the orthodox and tho party of tho Alexandrian 
presbyter Anus. At that council the native Egyptian bishops 
were chiefly lemaikable for their manly protest against ouforeing 
celibacy on the dorgy. The most conspicuou'i controversialist on 
the orthodox side was the young Alexandrian deacon, Athaimsuis, 
w'ho returned home to he made archbishop of Alexandiia (a.ii 320) 
Foi the long period diuing which he piesided ovei tho I'hurdi of 
Egjqit, his history is that of the struggle of the two jiaitics l'’t)ur 
tunes expelled by the Auaiis, ond once by the cmiicioi Julian, 
he employed each haiiislnucnt for woik in tho (’lunse to wliiidi he 
was devoted, and on each restoration ho used his success with a 
moderation m inaikcd contra, st to tho iierseeutmg policy of lus 
eiienncs. His name and person neio at last known to the whole 
empire, which uncouscioualy lecoguizcd in him an eoclosiaslical 
ruler of Clmstcndom, lather than the chief jirolaio of a iirovinco. 
Ho was more a man of action than ol thought, more an adniiuis- 
Irator than a Btiident, but his iutiepid patiom'e, Ids modulation, 
and lus indomitable energy, all diiocted to Du* wollnn* of the 
church and to no peisonal ends, gave him an inlluenoe never after- 
ivaids obtained without tho .suppoit of avast eeelesiastical inai'hini'ry. 
His IS the latest chaiactcr which was formed iiiion tho model of St 
I’auPs, and the most remarkable of his nge. Ho died A.D. 373, at tho 
moment when an Arian peisecnlinn began. The reign of Theodosius I. 
witnessed the overthrow of Ariauism, which was folUnved by tho 
suppression of Paganism, against which a liiml edict was numiulgaled 
A D. 390. Ill Egypt, tho year before, tho teniplo of Barapis at 
Alexandria had &eu destroyed, and to the same juiriod wo must 
assign Die hcginning of a partial de.striii'tiou of those Egyiilian 
templea which had usoaped Dm PciHiaii cominerora. Goncially 
tho Coptic Ghrifltians worn ooutout to build thru' duirclu'fi within 
tho ancient temples, plnsloriiig over or eiriusing llie sculptures 
which wore nearest to tho giouud and in llw way of the worehip- 

S e,rs. They do not seein to have been very zealous in the work of 
estructioii. Tho native religinn was already dead nu<l they had 
no fear of it. Tho pTo.spcrity of the church was the sign of its 
decay, and before long wo fmd persecution and injustice dis- 
gracing tlie seat of Athanasius. C’yril the jmtriarcli of Alexandria 
expelled the Jews from tho eixpital with tho aid of the mob, and 
by the murder of the beautiful philosopher Hypatia marked tho 
lowest depth to which ignnmnt fanaticism could doacond, A 
schism now produoed leui^henetl civil war, and alienated Egypt 
from tho empire. The Monophysitos, after a struggle of two cen* 
turiea and a half, becamo utterly hostile to the Greek rude. It 
wag in these circuraatancea that a country whicli, remote from 
the great conflicts that destroyed the Western Empire Mid 
threatened the existence of the FAstern, had enjoyed nninter* 
mpted freedom from an invader since its conquest by JZenoHs, 
and had known no wbellion since that of AchUTeus, fell without a 
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conflict when attacked by Chosioes (a. d. 616) The success of 
Heraclius restored Egypt to the Empiie and for a time it again 
received a Greek goveinor The Monophysites, who had ton 
advantage of the Peisian occupation, were persecuted and their 
patriarch expelled The Arab conquest was welcomed by the 
native Chiistians, hut with it they ceased to be the Egyptian 
nation Their language is still used in their churches, but it la no 
longer spoken, and its literature, which is wholly ecclesiastical, 
has been long iinpioductive 

i? decline of Egypt was due to the puiely mihtary government 
ot the Konians, and their subsequent alhance with the Greek party 
of Alexandria which nevei repiesented the country. Tlndei weak 
enipeiois, the rest of Egypt was exposed to the inioads of savages, 
and left to faU into a condition of haibansm. Ecclesiastical dis- 
putes tended to alienate both the native population and the Alex- 
andnans. Thus at last the country was merely held by armed 
foico, and the autlioiity of the governor was httle recognized 
buyond Alexandna, except where gainsons were stationed. There 
was no military spiiit in a population unused to aims, nor any 
aisuichnation to be relieved from an arbitrary and persecuting rule, 
1 bus the Muslim conquest was easy. 

[In the year 639 of our Era, or the eighteenth of the 
Plight,^ Egypt was invaded by the Muslims, under the 
celebrated ’Amr Ibii-El-As (or El-Asee). Entering the 
country from Syria, at the head of only 4000 men, he 
besieged Pelusium, and took it after thirty days. This 
town was considered the key of Egypt on the Syrian 
frontier, and its capture was, therefore, an important 
advantage, which opened the country southwards to the 
Arab general. He marched thence to ’Eyn-Shems, the 
ancient Heliopolis, where he found the Greeks collected in 
force, and commanded by John Mukowkis, or rather John 
the Mukowkis, or Gureyg the Mukowkis , 2 the governor of 
Memphis, a native Egyptian. They offered a vigorous 
defence, but were put to the rout, and ’Amr advanced to 
tho banks of the Nilo and laid siege to Egyptian Babylon, 
a fortress of great strength, and garrisoned by a Roman 
legion. Here ho received two reinforcements of 4000 
Muslims each, and after a protiacted siege of seven months 
he took the place by assault. In an enemy’s country, and 
far from all supplies, the small army of the Arabs was still 
in a critical position and unable to push on against the 
capital, Alexandria, when the enmity of rival Christians 
and tho perfidy of Mukowkis decided the balance in their 
favour. The persecutions which the Copts had suffered 
had greatly embittered them against the Greeks, and, as 
Gibbon observes, had “ converted a sect into a nation, and 
alienated Egypt from their religion and government.” 
MukpwMs, who governed Memphis, was in heart a Mono- 
physite, and had also withheld the tribute due at Constanti- 
nople j and both ho and his Coptic brethren, after the first 
resistance, hailed the now invaders as their deliverers from 
the Creek yoke. On the fall of Babylon they entered into 

^ Tho yoai’iS of Iho Muslim ora, tlio Ilijrah, or Flight of Mohommafl 
from Mecca, arc generally used m tins portion of tho history, as they 
are more convoniont to Oriental scliolars. Tlie pnucipal dates aro, 
however, given aocording to both mothocls of computation. 

The authorities upon which this sketch of the history of Egypt 
under Muslim rule is based are those : — Eutychius, Annales, the 
jramil of Ihu-ol-Atheer (ed, Tornberg); Abu-1-Eidd, Annales Mwle- 
OTia (od, Reiske); El-Maltreezeo’s /{Mai, El-lshAkoo (MS.) ; Ab-ul- 
Mah/tsiii ; Ibn-Hhallik^u’a (tra. Do Slauo) ; Es-Suyooteo's 

/{zm J/usn d-MoMdarak (MS.) and Ta-reekh JSl-Khvdafd , El- 
Makreezeo’s KtM-es-Sulooh (trs. Quatrem6re); Bahd-ed-Deen’s Vita 
Saladvni (ed. Schultena); El-Gabartee'e Annals (MS.) ; Wtistenfeld’s 
Die StatthaUer mi Aegyi^tUn me Zdt der Qhal^en (1876); ‘WeiTB 
QmMohte der Ohalifen; Quatromh’e’s Vie de Moezx-U-din-Allah, and 
Mimowes giogr. at. hist mr VJ^gypte; mdhmU'a Dist. des Croisadesj 
JoiuviUe’s Vie de Saint Zorns ; Marcel ; Mengin’s ITist de VDgyptej 
Sir R. Wilson's History of the British Dsxgpediiion ; Lane’s Modem 
Egyptians; Mrs Poole’s Englishwoman in Egypt; M'Coan's Egypt 
as it is; &o., 

® Mukowkis, meaning a kind of nng-dove, seems (according to the 
KAmoos) to have been the symbol of the governor of Egypt under the 
Grogks, just as tho hawk was iho symbol of the Pharaohs, Gureyg 
may also bo written Jiireyj, but the former, representing the Egyptian 
pronunciation of the letter ieem, is preferred in this article in this and 
similar instances. 


a treaty with the Arabs, engaging to pay to them a poll-tax 
of two deendrs on every adult male, and agreeing to furnish 
them with supplies and assistance while completing the 
subjugation of the country. Having concluded this treaty, 
and founded the city of El-Fustdt on the site of his first 
encampment on the banks of the Nile, with the mosque 
known by his name, 'Amr marched against Alexandria , 
and after overcoming many obstacles, and disputing the 
whole way with the Greeks, who conducted their retreat, 
m the face of a victorious array, with great ability, in 
twenty-two days he appeared before it. Eresh warriors 
continued to arrive from Syria to strengthen the besieg- 
ing force , but the defence was as obstinate as the attacks 
of the Muslims were brilliant, and was protracted for 
fourteen months. At length, on the 10th December 641, 
the metropolis of Egypt, the first city of the East, capitu- 
lated , but it is said that this conquest was only achieved 
with the sacrifice of 25,000 Muslims. Abu-l-Earag relates 
that ’Amr, wishing, at the earnest request of John the 
Grammarian, to spare the famous Library, wrote to the 
caliph (khaleefeh) Omar, asking his instructions respect- 
ing it, and that he answered : “ As to the books you have 
mentioned, if they contain what is agreeable with the 
book of (3od, in the book of God is sufficient without 
them ; and if they contain what is contraiy to tho book of 
God, there is no need of them; so give ordeis for their 
destiuction ” The historian adds, that they were burnt in 
the public baths of the city, and in the space of six months 
were consumed.® The conquest of the rest of Egypt was 
soon effected, and the various strongholds successively fell 
into the hands of the invaders. 

’Amr governed the country with much wisdom for four years, hut 
was dismissed hy ’Othm^n, who appointed m his place 'Abd-Allah 
Ibn-Saad Ibn-Abee-Barh The latter reduced Alexandria, which 
had been retaken by the emperor Constans II , and pushed his 
conquests beyond AJiica Piopor He died at Ascalon, in the year 
86, having governed eleven yeais. His successor’s lule was short, 
and the next viceroy, Mohammad, son of the caliph Aboo-Beki, on 
assuming the reins of government acted with such tyranny towards 
the followers of 'Othmdn, that Mu'dwiyeh was compelled to dis- 
patch 'Amr to Egypt with a force from Syria, and a great battle 
was fought in a.h 38 between the two armies of hluslmis, in which 
’Amr was again victorious As a reward for this service, he was 
a second time appointed governor of Egypt, and he died there at 
tho age of ninety years, in ah. 43. 

From this time to A.D. 868, or for rather more than two centuries, 
Ewpt was governed hy a succession of viceroys, appointed by the 
caliphs of Damascus and Baghddd Their period was distinguished 
by mtealine troubles and a constant change of rulers, resulting from 
the caprice of the caliphs or tho vicissitudes of their fortunes. 
Here we may mention, that shortly after the overthrow of the 
Ainawce (“Ommmde") Dynasty of Damascus, and ilic accession 
of tho house of ’Ahbds, which ruled at Baghddd, the city of El- 
’Askar, inmodiately to the north-east of Ei-Eustdt, was founded, 
and tho seat of government lemoved thither The site 13 without 
the walls of modem Cairo, and is marked by extensive mounds of 
rubbish. 

In A.D. 868 (a.h. 264) Ahmad, tho son of Tooloon, a Turkish 
slave who held a high of&ce at Baghddd, was appointed governor 
of the province of Misr hy the caliph El-Moatezz, and two years 
after of that of Alexandria also, by his successor El-Muhtedee. 
His temporal allegiance to the caliph soon became merely nominal, 
and he was virtutuly sovereign of Egypt , but at the same time he 
endeavoured to avoid a complete rupture by continuing the prayer 
for tho Pnnee of the Faithful in the mosques, and the mention of 
his name on the coins which he struck. Later in his reign, however, 
ho forbade the mention of the next caliph’s brother and colleague 
El-Muwaffik in the iirayers and state-documents of Egypt, and El- 
Moatemid, who was a weak prince, was prevailed on to denounce 

® This tradition, is, wo believe, only mentioned fully by Abu-l-Farag, 
but he was a Ohristian, and Muslim writers would consider it an occur- 
rence of no importauce. Abd-el-Lateef merely says, " Here was the 
library which ’Amr Ihn-El-’Xs burned by permission of Omar , " and 
El-M^reezee, speaking of Pompey’s Pillar, says, “ It is said that this 
pillar 13 one of those which stood in the portico of Aristotle, who theie 
taught philosophy, and that his academy contained a library which 
’Amr Ibn-El-’i^ burned by direction of Qmar. " See JSnglishwoman in 
Egypt, vol. 1. 40, segq 
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him. publicly as a traitox from tbe pulpits tiiougliout his dominions. 
Yet that he secretly favoured lum. is proved by his vam attempt to 
escape to Egypt from the tyranny of his warlike brother Ihmad 
founded the dynasty of the Benee-Tooloon, which lasted for a period 
of 37 years He built the royal city of El-Katae , between EI- 
’Askar and Mount Mnkattam, enriched it with splendid hmldmgs, 
and constituted it the seat of his government Its site is now 
covered with rmus, only hia great moscLue reniaining a proud ex- 
ample of his wealth and magnificence, still the largest^moMue of 
Cairo, and, as presenting the earliest specimens of the pointed arch, 
noteworthy m the lustoiy of architecture. The reign of this vigor- 
ous and wise piinee was remarkable for prosperity at home and 
conquests abroad. He took Barkah, and m Syiia in 264 ea;m 
tured Damascus, Hims (Emessa), Hamdh, and Aleppo ; afterwhnch 
he proceeded to Antioeh, and the governor refusing to surrender, 
he took that city by storm. He then advanced towards Tarsus, 
but his supplies failing he was compelled to retire About five 
years later, Lu-ln, his deputy and governor of Aleppo and other 
towns m Syria and in Mesopotamia, revolted and entered into a 
league with Bl-Muwaffik It was apparently after au expedition 
agamst tins rebel that Ahmad died, in the year 270 (a.i> 884) 
During thu latter years of Ms reign, he had abandoned that sun- 
phcity of life which had distinguished hia youth, and had given 
himself up to boundless luxury. At his death, there was found in 
his treasury ten millions of deenars, and hia estabhshment was dis- 
covered to consist of 7000 mounted memlooks, 300 picked hoises 
for hisown use, abody-guaid of 24,000 slaves, besides 6000 asses 
and. mules, 10,000 camels, and 100 wherries By what oppiession 
the revenue necessary to maintain such a household was laised 
some idea may be formed, when it is stated that at the time of his 
death 18,000 persona weie confined in Ibn-Tooloon’s piisons 
Khumirawayh, on the death of his father, was appointed his 
saccessoi by the aimy, he being then twenty years old, and he 
inherited a kingdom extending from the Euphrates to Niibia. He 
fought a batrie with the forces of the caliph, commanded by a 
son of El-Muwaffik (afterwaids the caliph Bl-Moatadid), between 
Damascus and Eamleh , m which his aimy gained the victory, 
although he himself, nevei having seen a battle before, fled the 
scene of action m a panic, drawing a laige part of his troop® after 
him But he soon reveised the independent poolicy of his father, 
and making peace with the caliph in 273 ha not only put the 
latter’s name with that of his brother lil-Muwaffik in the public 
rayeis, but entiiely omitted his own ; though it must be allowed 
e did not pursue the same servile coiiise m lus coinage On the 
accession of El-Moatadid in 279, Kliiimaraweyh contiiiued his con- 
ciliatory policy and oifeiod his danglitei Kati-en-Nedfi (Dcwdiops) 
in marnage to the caliph’s son. In 282 he made au mcuisiou into 
the Gieek teriitoiy, ana died at Damascus. It is said that he was 
fearful of assassination , to avoid which ho had tioniccl a hon to 
guaid him while he slept on his bed of (pnicksilver Hts fears were 
Justified, for he was put to death by lus women, or accoidmg to 
some by his eunuchs 

His eldest son, Geysh Abu-l-’Aadkir, not yet fourtcon years old, 
succeeded him. Tins ih’iiico was killed m les.s than eight months . 
Ins youth, winch rendered lum unfit lo govern, occasioned lua fall ; 
for he had discarded fiom his society those who were in favoirr with 
his father, and associated with none but worthless men, He was 
succeeded in 283 by Ins brotliBr Hdioon, the principal events of 
whose rule weie a great tempest and earthquake in Egypt in 286, 
and a tieaty winch Iia concluded with the caliph, by which the 
pioTinces of Awasini and Kiunesieen were ccdeci to lum and the 
annual tribute from Egypt was fixed at 460, OOO deenars He i oigued 
upwards of eight years, but gave himself up to pleasure, and, ns 
some say, was put lo death in 292 by his iniolos BlioybAn and 
XdcQ, sons of the founder of the dynasty, tlui foriiu’i of whom suc- 
ceeded to the governmeiiL. In iho lueantimo, at tho instigation of 
tho generals ofllaroon, Mohammad Ibn-Suloyindn, asenbo of Ln-ln, 
advanced against Egypt with a ninucrous and heavily cqiujipcd 
army. ShoybM went forth to meet him with all the forces ho 
could muster, but numbora of his troop, s doseited to tlio iuvailcr, 
and ha was soon compelled to suriender, Mohammad Ibn-Sulcynnlu 
burned El-Katie’, and sacked El-EustiU, rctluoiiig llio women to 
slavery, committing many atrocitic,'i, and exiling the family of 
Ahmad Ibn-Tooloon, with all their adherents (a,ti, 202, A.n, 906), 
Having thus completed his conciuost, and re, stored tho province 
of Egypt to the house of ’Abbds, Ibn-Suleyindu yicddtxl tho govern- 
ment to ’Eesii En-Hdsharee, ^pointed by El-Mulci,efee, Ho died 
in 297, and was followed by Tekeen El-G-ezerce, under whoso nile 
Egypt was invaded by tho lorcos of 'Obeyd-Allali Kl-Mahdeo, firat 
mneo of the dynasty of the Ftlfchneos, which had suci’ceded tho 
Benee-l-Aghkb in the dominion of Northern Africa, His geiumal 
Huhdsheh, having taken Barkah, advanced (m 302), with nn army 
of 100,000 men, to Alexandria, whieh ho found deserted, and thonco 
marched to the Eeiyoom, whore Telceen, reinforced with troopn from 
EMidk, gave battle, and defeated the enemy in a sanpinary con- 
flict. In mo following year, hewas suoceodeu byAbu-1- Hasan Eekeo 
Er-Ropmee, in whose time El-Mahdee again attempted ih© conquest 
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[ of Egypt with an army under tie command of Ins son, Abu-1- 
Alexandiia fell into his hands iix 307 , its inhabitants fled, 
and Zekee entrenohed himself in El-Geezeh, on the western 
hank of the Nile, and shortly afterwards died In this enieigeucy 
Tekeen was lein&tated in his office, and a fleet of twenty-five 
sail was sent fiom Tarsus by the caliph, which meeting with the 
flotilla of the enemy off Resheed almost annihilated it Tekeen, 
meanwhile, had defeated the Afiicans, but without decisive effect. 
At length, being twice reinforced from Baghdad, he diove Abn- 
K5,sim back to Baikah. After lendering this important service 
Tekeen was again recalled Three other governois were then suc- 
cessively appointed ; but the troops revolting, and much sedition 
and lapine ensuing, Tekeen was once more despatched to Egypt, 
where he remained until his death in the year 321 (A D 933). 

Hewas followed by Aboo-beki Mohammad El-Ikhsheed Ibn-Ta- 
ghag, afterwards the founder of the dynasty of the Ikhshecdees, who 
was almost immediately superseded by another governor , and for 
one year moie Egypt continued to be a province of tho caliphs of 
Baghdad, In the year 323, El-Ikhshced again succeeded to the 
government About this time little remained to tho caliph of his 
once broad empiie beyond the piovinco of Bagbth'id, and even there 
his power was but nominal Khiuasan, Fais, Kaimaii, llei, Ispahan, 
Mosul, and the provinces of Mesopotamia, were either lu a slate 
of revolt, 01 nearly or wholly lost to him Spam was governed by 
the Dynasty of Umeiyeh, and Africa by that of El-Malulee ; and 
we have seen the distracted state of Egypt since the fall of the 
Benee-Tooloon. El-Ildisheed availed himself of these circiim stances 
to make himself the independent sovereign of Egypt and Syria, 
contmmng, however, to acknowledge the cipmtuiil .supiemaey of tho 
caliph Shoifcly aftei, he defeated the fcices of EI-Mahdee, vlio 
had again mads an inroad into the country , and in 327 ho, wim 
decorated hy Ei-Badee with tho title of El-Ildislieed, a name borne 
by tho rulers of the province of Eerghanch in Tiansoxaiua, fiom 
whom he was descended. In the following year Ibn-ltiik subdued a 
great jiart of Syria, and having taken Daiuaseus advanced to the fion- 
tier of Egypt, wheie after a very severe engagomeut he was utterly 
routed and pmsued by the tioops of El-Ikhalieed as far as Damas- 
cus There, however, the fortune of war tuiiuul again.st El-lkh- 
sheed, and foi a time ha waa deprived cf the piovmou of Syria, 
though ho siibacquently rogained possession of it. During his 
roign, the caliphs of Baghdad wore daily losing jiower, and in thu 
yeai 383, El-Miiktefce wrote to him lamenting lis miserablo state : 
whereupon El-Ikhsheed immediately repaired to hm tit Ihikkah. 
with valuable presents and offered hxni assistance and au asylvun 
111 Egyjrt, of whicli tho caliiih was too tuiud to avail himself. 
About tins time, also, ho conducted a war with vaiiou-s hiu-cpsa 
.igaiust Seyf-ed-Dowleh tho lluuuliiiioe, who h.ul atlaiiked Syinii. 
He died at nama.s(‘U.s lu 331 (a.d 046), in tlic 615 th year of lus ago, 
and was biuicd, as nero Ins sons, lu tho moaqiui of Omiir ufc 
Jeru.s.ilem 

Of El-Ikh-shood’s two sons and successors, Abu-l-Kasnu Oongoor 
(who died 111 349), and Abn-l-TIaaan ’Ah'o, littlo i» known, their 
vizir Kafoor, a black onimeh, being tho actual nilor. lu the 
leign of the former, in tlie year 843, a groat lire oucunvd in Kl- 
EiisUit, which destioyud 17U0 houses and much inorelunuliBO. 
Ktlfoor succeeded to the throne lu 366, and was aokujAvledgfid 
tlnoughonl Egypt, Hyria, and the Iligiiz. lit) ruh'il with great 
ability, and was a patron of lit oral uro ; lus uauio is colohraletl by 
the poet El-Mu tanel)he«, who was lus boon-companion, and whom, 
as well us other learned men, hi>, rowardod\vitlimaguiUeontpreH(*nt.s. 
On Ins dfiiih m 367, internal diH.s('nHion8 xcsnoctiUff the suecosaion 
of Abii-l-Eiiwdna, a sou of 'Alec, ])rosentotl a favourable oppiortimity 
to tho FiUimeo caliph to renew the often-repeated invasionH of 

^Iliiheito, with few exceptions, tho most noln,lile of wliieh^ arc 
ilioreignaof Il)u-Tooloon, Khmnamweyh, hll-Iklislioefl, and KiUoor, 
tho MuHlim nilers of Egypt had not mueh M'uefitt'tl tho country, 
or rescued it from tho anarchy ami tronldi's in wliieh it had become 
involved under the Lower Empire. But the ineideiitH of tlio time 
are so liLilo known that they have been deemeti worthy of more 
mention in this arlielo ilian perhaps Iheii import tiueo would otlier- 
wi.so wan-aiit. From tho period at which wo havn now aiTivod, 
however, the nnnal.s of Egypt eoutum miieh imporUiuL matter, and 
are so tdo-scly interwoven with tho events of tlm Cmstules os to 
lender tliem deeply interesting to the atudeut of Kuvopenu history. 
'Tlirt rise of the sehisiuatic o(ih];ih.s of Africa is a reuiiarkahlo onisotio 
in Hus eaily daj's of EWshlm, and most of tho princes of that 
dynasty ivere not unworthy of their siieceastsrs, tins renowned Sala- 
din ami his family, and tins Mtunloftk aullniifi. 

In this year 358 <A,ii. 969) El-Mo'i'/.z H-dccui-lEli, the fourth 
Falimee, caliph, equipped a larga and wtdl-arnied force, with a 
formidable body of cavalry, tho whole under tho conuuand of Abu- 
l-lloseyn (h'diar cl-Kdul, a native of Greece, and a slave of hia 
father Ml-Munsoor. Tina genoral, on hi« anival near Alexaniritw 
received a deputation from tlm inlmbitauta of El-B’mtdt, chargsd 
to negotiate n treaty. Thoir overtures were favmtmlily mitertaiiied, 
and tlie conquest of the couatiy seemed probaUo without bloodshied. 
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But, wliile fhe conditions were being ratified, the Ikhsheedees pre- 
vailed on the people to revoke their offer, and the ambassadois on 
then leturn iveie themselves compelled to seek safety in flight. 
Gohai lost no time in pushing forward Before El-Geezeh a partial 
combat took place , seveial days were passed in skirmishes, and at 
length he forced the passage of the Nile a few miles south of that 
town, at the head of his troops Here the Ikhsheedees offieied a 
brave resistance , the gi-eater part were left dead on the field, and 
the leniaindei, taking what valuables they could cany off, fled 
flora El-Fustat The former niediatois weie now brought to in- 
teicede for the inhabitants and the women ot the fallen dynasty, and 
to the honour of the African geneial it is related that they weie 
pardoned and the city was peaceably occupied The submission of 
the lest of Egypt was secured by this victoiy, and all the Higaz, 
including the holy cities, and the Yemen, speedily acknowledged 
the authoiity of the Eatimee El-Mo’izz. In the year 359 Syria 
was also added to Ins dominions, but shortly after was overrun 
hy the Kaimatees (Oaimathians), the troops ot El-Mo’izz met with 
several reverses, Damascus was taken, and those lawless free- 
booters, joined by the Ikhsheedees, advanced to 'Eyn-Shems In 
the meanwhile, Gohar had fortified El-Kalnreh/ or Cano (the 
new capital which he had foimded immediately north of El-Eustat) 
and taken every precaution to repel the mvadeis , a bloody battle 
was fought on Friday, the Ist of Kaheea el-Owwal, m the year 361, 
before the city walls, without any decisive lesult. On the follow- 
ing Sunday, however, Gohai obtained a great victory over the 
enemy, who experienced a reverse more complete than any before 
suffered, and the camp and baggage fell into the hands of the 
conq[ueior. 

At tho earnest solicitations of his lieutenant, who had ruled 
Egypt both ably and justly, with almost absolute authoiity, El- 
Mo’izz at length determined to remove Ins couit to Ins new 
kingdom. In Ilamadilu 362, he entered El-Kdtureh, bunging with 
him the bodies of Ins three piedeceasors and vast treasure El- 
Mo'izz reigned about two years in Egypt, dying in the year 366. 
He 18 described as a waili'ko and ambitious piince, but, notwith- 
standing, ho was especially distinguished foi justice and was fond 
of leanmig. He showed great favour to the Uhiistians, especially 
to Severus, bishop of El-Ashniooiieyn, and the patiiarcli Epliiem; 
and mider Ins orders, and with Ins assistance, the church of the 
Mu’allakah, in Old Misi, was rebuilt Ho executed many useful 
wniks, (among otheis lendeiing navigable the Tamtic Inauch of 
the Nile, which is still called tho canal of El-Mo'izz), and occupied 
himself in cinbollislniig El-Kalnieh. Gdliar, when ho founded that 
city built tlio gieat iuosc[Uo named El-Azliar, tho univeisity of 
Egypt, which to this day is crowded with students from nil parts 
of the Muslim world. The principal event of lus loign in Egypt 
was the second imiption of Hasan tho Karmatee. The enemy, os 
on tho former occasion, reached ’Eyn-Slioms , but now he gamed 
more advantage over the African troops. Although he was twice 
defeated iii different parts of Egypt, and constantly harassed m lus 
advance, the capital was clo.sely besieged by him, audits defenders 
were driven across tho fosse. Thus straitened, El-Mo’izz had re- 
course to stratagem, and succeeded m bribing Itasau Ibn-El-Gariiih 
(who, with a body of tho tribe of Toi, fought with the Ktmnatees) to 
uosert them in tho heat of the next battle. The lesnlt of tins plan 
was successful, and again Hasan was defeated and compelled to flee. 
Thi,s event, wlucli ocouired in the year 363, relieved Egypt of 
another invader, an ally of Hasan, byiianio Abd- Allah Ibn-’Obeyd- 
Allah (formerly governor of Syiia under Kafoor), and obtained 
for the arms of El-Mo’izz various successes in Syria. 

El-’Azocz Aboo-Manaoor Nizdr, on coming to the throne of lus 
father, immediately despatched an expedition against the Tnildsh 
chief El-Eflokoon, who had taken Damascus a short time pire- 
viously, Gdhar again commanded the army, and pressed the 
siege of that city so vigorously that tho enemy called to ilicir aid 
the Karmateos. Before this muted army he retired by little and 
little to Ascalon, whore ho prepared to stand a siege ; but being 
reduced to great straits, he iiurchased his liberty with a large sum 
of monoy. On his return from this disastrous campaign, El-’Azcez 
took the command in person, and meeting the enemy at Kamleh, 
was victorious after a bloody battle; while El-Eftokeen, being 
betrayed into his hands, was with Arab magnanimity received 
with honour and confidence, and ended his days in Egypt in afflu- 
ence. El-’Azecz followed his father’s example of liberality. It 
is oven said that he apipointed a Jew lus vizir in Syna, and a 
Christian to the samo post in Egypt. Those acts, however, nearly 
cost him his Mo, and a popular tumult obliged him to disgrace both 
these offleorS. After a reign of twenty-one years of great internal 
prosperity ho died (A.n. 886) in a bath at Bdbeys, while prepar- 
ing an expedition against the Greeks who wore ravagmg his pos- 
sessions in Syria. 

1 Tlia inodoni Cairo was originally called El-Monsoorcoyeli ; El-Mo’lzz, how- 
Qvor, oliangod Its name to that of El-K«thlreh, by reason of on omen at Its 
foundation. For details lospoctlng tills andtlxo other capitals of Egypt under 
the Muslims, see the sketch In tho EnglUhmimn in Saypt, vol. 1. 124, segq. 
In which tho author has availed herself of the veluablo MS. notes of Mr Lane. 
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El-’Azeez was distinguished for moderation and mildness, but 
his son and successor rendered himself notorious for very oppo- 
site qualities El-Hakim bi-amri-llah Aboo-’Alee Mansooi began 
his iGign, according to Muslim bistoiians, with much wisdom, 
but afteiwards acqiiu-ed a character for impiety, cruelty, and 
umeasoiimg extravagance, by winch he has been rendered odious 
to posteiity. He is described as possessing at once “com age and 
boldness and cowaidiee and timoiousness, a love for learning and 
vindictiveness towards the learned, an luclmation to righteousness 
and a dispo.sition to slay the righteous ; " and this character is fully 
borne out by his many extravagances Of lus cruelty numerous 
anecdotes aie told us, especially in the discharge of lus functions 
as Mohtesib, or “ regulator of the markets and of the weights and 
measuies,” an office which he assumed, and in which he became 
the terroi of the inhabitants. But his cruelty was surpassed by his 
impiety He arrogated to himself divinity, and commanded his 
subjects to use at the mention of lus name m the congregational 
prayers, an edict which was obeyed even m the holy cities, Mecca 
and Medinah. He is most famous in connection with the Druses, 
a sect which he founded and which still holds him in veneration 
and believes in his future return to the eaith He had made 
himself obnoxious to all classes of his subjects, when, m the 
yeai 397, he nearly lost his tliione by foreign invasion. Hishdm, 
surnamed Aboo-Rekweh, a descendant of the house of Umeiyeh 
111 Spain, took the province of Baikah with a considerable foice 
and subdued Upper Egypt. The cahph, awaie of his danger, 
immediately collected lus troops from every quarter of the king- 
dom, and marched against the invader, whom, aftei severe fight- 
ing, he defeated and put to flight Hisliam himself was takeu 
piisoiier, paraded in Cairo with every aggiavation of ciuelty, 
and put to death. El-Hakuii having thus by vigorous measures 
aveited this danger, Egypt continued to gioan under his tyianny 
until the year 411, when he fell by domestic treachery. His sister 
Seyyidet-el-Mulook had, iii common with the rest of his subjects, 
incurred his displeasure ; and being fearful for hei life, she secretly 
and by night conceited measuies with the emeer Seyf-ed-Dowleh, 
chief of the guaid, who very readily agreed to her plans. Ten 
slaves, biibed by 500 deenars each, having received their instruc- 
tions, went foith on the appointed day to the desert tract south- 
ward of Cairo, where El-Hakim, unattended, was in the habit 
of nding, and waylaid him near the village of Hulwan, where they 
pul him to death. 

He was succeeded by his sou, Edh-Dhdhir (commonly pro- 
nomiced Ez-Zahu) bi-llali Abu-l-Hasaii ’Alee, who luled with 
j’ustice and modeiation for nearly sixteen years In 414 Aleppo 
was taken by Sdhh Ibn-Marclda ; and although lie was defeated 
and slam by an Egyptian force sent against liim, a son, Shibl-ed- 
Dowleh, yet retained possession of that .city At this time also 
Hasan, of the tube of Tei, before mentioned, had made himself 
master of Eamleh; and indeed from this caliph's reign wa may 
date the decline of the Edtimee power, especially m Syria 

In the year 427, El-Mustausir bi-llah Aboo-Temeem Ma’add 
came to the thione at the age ot seven yeais. His reign occupied 
a long period, rendered remarkable by the unpaialleled troubles 
which befell Egypt. It commenced prosperously with the defeat and 
death of Shihl-ed-Dowleli. Aleppo was taken, and the submission 
of the rest of Syria followed ; and the general who had conducted 
the expcditiou against that piovince assumed its government. On 
his death, Mo’izz-ed-Dowleli, a brother of Shibl-ed-Dowleli, retook 
Aleppo in 433 , but the various fortunes of tins prince and lus 
nephew Mahmood, fiom tins time and duiing the calamities of 
Egypt, are too comiilieated and subordinate to claim a place hero. 
In the western provinces, the rebel El-Mo’izz (the third successor 
of Yoosuf Ibn-Zeyree, who was appointed govemor on the conquest 
of Egypt), was punished by an irruption of wild Arab tribes in the 
pay of El-Mustansir 

In tho year 460 (a.d. 1058), the Fdtimee cahph was publicly 
prayed for iu Baghdad, — a remarkable event, of which the im- 
mediate cause was briefly as follows. El-BesAseeree, a poweiful 
Turkish chief exeicising unbounded authority in that city, had 
fallen into disgrace, and received supphes of men and money from 
the caliph of Egypt; and while theSeljookee sultan Tughril-Beg 
espoused tho cause of the ’AbbAsee caliph, his brother Ibraheem 
EynAl revolted, jomed El-BesAseeiee, and defeated Tughril-Beg. 
El-BosAseeree entered BaghdAd, in which the combat contmued to 
rage; and the unfortunate city was devastated by massacre and 
pillage. El-Mnstonsir was solemnly declared Pnnee of tlie Faith- 
mi, and the insignia of the legitimate caliph was sent to El-KAliireh. 
The success of El-BesAseeree, however, was but transient ; Tugbnl- 
Beg had, in the meantime, defeated and killed his brother Ibra- 
heem; he then entered BaghdAd in Dhu-l-Kaadah. 461, and 
despatched a force against El-BesAseexee, who fell in a battle near 
El-Koofeh. 

A persecution of the Christians of Alexandna occurred about 
this time ; and in 464 commenced a desolating struggle between 
the blacks and the Turks, both of whom had become numerous in 
1 Egypt. The former were succoured by the mother of El-Mustansir, 
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herself a Degress, while the command of the latter was taken hy 
Nasn-ed-Dowleh Ibn-Hamddn, a general of El-Mnstansii, more 
than once governor of Damascus, and at this period govemoi of 
Lower Egypt. To this man’s nnscrupuloua ambition was due 
much of the trouble which ensued. After many battles the Turks 
succeeded in destroying the power of their adversaiies, and their 
leader assumed almost absolute authority, while they not only ex- 
torted from the caliph immense sums of money and treasure, but 
even rifled the tomhs of his predecessors for the valuables which 
they contained At the same time the bulk of the valuable libiary 
of the Eatimees was dispersed by these brigands But the very 
power of Ifdsir-ed-Dowhh threatened lus overtluow His sense of 
security in his position rendered him regaidless of the support of 
the Turks , and when at length hia schemes for the deposition of 
El-Mustansir bi ought matters to a crisis, a large portion of the 
army declared agamst him Defeated and driven from the metro- 
polis, he succeeded in possessing himself of Lowei Egypt, and a 
temhle civil war raged between the contending parties. But an 
even heavier calamity afSicted Egypt. Eor seven successive years 
the inundation of the Kile failed, and with it almost the entue 
snhsistenee of the country, while the rebels intercepted supplies of 
gram fiom the north El-Makreezee informs us that E1-’ Askar 
and El-Katae' were depopulated, and that half the inhabitants 
of El-Eustdt perished, while in El-Kahireh itself the people were 
1 educed to the direst stiuits. Bread was sold fox 14 dirhems the 
1 lb loaf ; and all provision being exhausted, the worst hoiTors of 
famina followed. The wietched people resorted to cannibalism, 
and organized bands kidnapped the unwary passenger in the 
desolate streets by means of ropes furnished with nooks and 
let down from the latticed windows In the year 462 the famine 
reached its height. It was followed hy a pestilence ; and m the 
midst of these horrors, Kisir-ed-Dowleh advanced on El-Kahireli at 
the head of an enormous army , he was induced to withdraw by 
the promise of large concessions, only to repeat the attack, and 
hnaUy to make himself master of the city, after having inflicted 
a signal defeat on the caliph, who became only the nominal ruler 
of Egypt, a condition which lasted until the assassination of this 
powerful rebel m the year 465. 

While these events were oecumng in Egypt, Syria was in a con- 
tinual state of anaichy and war. A distinguished general, the 
emeer El-Gruyoosh Bedr-ed-Deen El-Gemalee, held the government 
of Damascus during these times ; and now El-Mustansir wrote, 
recalling him to assume the office of vizir of Egypt. On the 
condition of being allowed to bring with him a veteran force, he, 
happily for the country, obeyed the summons, and to his talents 
was owing the restoration of order and even prosperity which 
followed By a massacie of emeeis at a grand banquet shortly 
after his arrival, and by numerous executions, he subdued all 
opposition in tlie capital ; and in a series of bulliant victories lie 
annihilated the savage hordes who infested tlio country throughout 
its whole extent, having oithei been called to the aid of the con- 
tending parties, or volmitauly taken advantage of the universal 
confusion to commit their lawless lavages. 

In concluding this necessarily extended notice of the reign of El- 
Mustansu', the invasion of Alisoes with an aimy of Tuikuinaiis, 
Kurds, and Arabs, in the year 469, must bo mentioned Spiead- 
ing devastation around them, they cncampod near El-Kdhivch; aud 
in the first engagement defeated the forces of El-Gomaluo , but 
fortune favouring him in a second batUo, the enemy was totally 
routed with immense carnage. 

El-Mustansir reigned 60 years, and died in the yeai 487. He 
was a weak piinco, solely given up to pleasure. El-Geindleo had 
governed with almost ab.solute authority aud great ability for a 
period of 20 years, dying only a few days before the caliph. 
While admiimg EI-Gomalco’s Uiloiits, wo canuot hut condemn 
his seventy. He built the mosque wlueli gives its name to the 
mountain immediately S.E of the citadel of lill-Kiihiroh (Gclji'I-EI- 
Guyooshce), and the second wall of the city, with its three principal 
gates, Bdb-Zuweyleh, Bdb-en-Nasr, and Bilb-ol-Eiilooh. Thu.so 

f ates, which are very flue spociniens of arcluteoluro, ore suiil to 
e the work of three week brothers. 

El-Mustaalee bi-lldh Abu-l-Kdaira Ahmad succeoded Iris father ; 
but a son of El-Gemdlee, El-Afdal, had the principal management 
of the affairs of the kingdom. This caliph’s I’cign is niemorable 
for the Eirst Cnisado. El-Afdol had taken Jorusolom from the 
Turks in the year'’ 491 (a,J). 1098) ; ami a few moniha later it 
yielded to the Crusaders, after a siege of 40 days. El-Afdal arrived 
shortly after its fall with a reinforcement of 20,000 num, but ho 
was defeated ni the battle of Ascalon, Later, an Egyptian army, 
commanded hy Saad-ed-Dowleh, was worsted by Baldwin, count 
of Edessa, and the general was killed in the action. From this 
period, mth the exception of some efforts made in the next reign, 
to the time of Saldh-ed-decn (“Saladin”), Egypt was too much 
occupied with intestine troubles to equip expeditions agamst the 
various parties who now struggled for the possession of ^ria. El> 
mustaalee died in the year 496 Ho is stated to have boon a 
Sunnee, a strange anomaly in a dynasty of Shiya’oes. 


His son El-A'mir bi-ahkami-Uah Aboo-’Alee Mansoor came to 
the throne at the age of five yeais, and until his arrival at man- 
hood the government was conducted hy El-Afdal The first act 
of the caliph, however, on taking it into his own hands, was to 
put his minister to death, and appoint in Ins stead a man whose 
wickedness obliged him to im prison liim and afterwaicls condemn 
Tnm to death The rule of El-A'imr was chiefly remaikable foi lus 
impiety and tyranny, and for the successes of the Crusaders, who, 
having 1 educed many of the prmcipal coast-towns in Syria, medi- 
tated the conquest of Egypt, and mossed the frontier, hut weie 
deterred liom the prosecution of their euterpiise by the illness of 
Baldwin, whose death took place at El-Areesli, on lus way hack to 
Jeiusalem El-A’nui was put to death in 524, at the town of El- 
Geezeh, it is said by partisans of El-Afdal, whose son then usurped 
the entile government, setting np_, as caliph, El-IIdlidh li-deeni- 
llah Abd-El-Megeed, a giandson of El-Mustansu (El- Amir having 
left no male issue), but without the usual ceienionies of installation. 
This vizir, Aboo-’Alee Ahmad, even forbade the mention of El- 
Halidh in the public prayeis, and iiiseited his own name in lus 
stead. He penshed m a popular tumult, roused by lus extoitious 
aud arbitrary rule, and El-Hafidh was duly declared caliph aud 
received the oaths of allegiance After the death of Ahmad, he 
successively appointed thiee othei vizirs , but these proving 
equally refractoiy, he at length dispensed with that office altogethei 
He reigued neaily 20 years The liceutiousucss of lus sou and 
successor, Edli-Dlidfir hi-aaddi-lLlh Aboo-Maiisoor Lsum’eel, occa- 
sioned his death in four years and seven mouths at the hand of his 
vizir E1-’ Abbas 

El-Ediz bi-Udh Abii-l-Kdsun ’Eesa Ibn-’Alee was, on his accession 
m 549, only five years of age, and the history of lus tunes pre- 
sents merely the contention.s of nval vi/iis, of whom the chief 
were El-Melik Es-Sdlih Tatdo Ibii-Ruzzoyk, and his competitor 
El-’Abbds, before named The lattei, fliulmg his power failing, 
gathered together the wealth he had ainassoil and fled to Syria, 
whcio he fell into the hands of the Crusaders, who atniiped him of 
aU that lie had and detained him a prisoner Eventually ho was 
given up to Tatde and crucified over the gates of the qialacp. 

El-Faiz died in the yoai 565, and El-’Adid li-deoni-lldh Aboo- 
Moliammad Abd-Allah, a giandson of El-Hdlidli, and the bust of 
the Edtimee caliphs, was raised to what was then but the 
shadow of a throne, the entire power being in the hands of Taido, 
who by his oppiession and cruelty well-nigh rendered El-’Adid, hy 
nature benevolent and wise, os tyrannical as himself. He was 
assassinated after a year by the secret orders of the caliph, and 
the latter to conceal lus agency in this act installed his son 
El-’iCdil in his place. At this time the w'cll-kuown yiidwir was 
governor of the Sa’eed (or Upper Egypt), a post next in impoilnnce 
to that of pnnio minister Duuiig the last three reigns the 
vizirs had been rapidly increasing in power , and the annals of 
the period are eiiLiicly oceu])iod with the iiso and fall of potent 
graiidcca, aU eager for a post which eonCovred on it.s pos-sessor the 
supreme authority. At length, in the reign of this unfortunate 
pnuce, they cousuinmaled the rum of^tho dynasty and ovorwheliuod 
themselves in its fall In 658 EL’Adil dispossessed Khdwir of his 
government, and Llie latter hail innneiliato recourse to arms, 
maiched against Ins enemy, and succeeded inputting him to dealln 
He then constituted himself vizir, but in lus turn wtiH conipellod 
to floe from a move, powerful nval, Ed-Dirghdin. Noor-ed-Deon 
(Koureddiu), the .sultan of Damascus, received tlio fugitive with 
favour , and in the course of the ne.\t year (569) despatched an 
aimyto Egypt, uudei tho comniaud of Asad-ed-I)eeu Bhoerkooh, 
to remslate liini. In the meaiitnno Ed-Dirghdm had boon busy 
piiLtmg to death the great men of tho emT>iro ; and having thus 
woakeucil lus power, ho ofl’eiud but a feeble resislaneo, was over- 
thiowu in ji battle near the tomb of tho Soyyiduh Nefei'stdi, on tho 
B. pf EHC,ilureh, ami Bhaw ir wa.s restored. No sooikt, howiiVer, was 
thus effootod, thiiu ho lorgot the engagements into whie.h he had 
outored with Noureddin, aud threw off lus alli'gianoo to him, 
Bhi'crkooh retired to tlie Bluirkccyeh, and occupied tho town of 
Bilbeys, and tUeuco threaUmed Hhtiwir, In this positign of affairs 
the latter had recourse to Um (’rusiuh'rs, who willingly losiionded 
to lus ('(ill, and Anmuiy, king of ,l('ru.salom, anivud with a con- 
aideralilc loiee. With thesi! ullu's, Blulwir besieged his fomier 

S roteetor in Bilbeys, iiufi!, hearing of Noureddiu's successes over 
10 Franks m Syria, they negotiated a peuee, and permitted 
Hlieerkooli to witlithuw from Kgytd* About two yeara laLor, 
Nouroddin, determined on punishing the treachery of Shdwir, 
ogoiu scut SheorkooU into Egypt with a gicat army, nnd aceom- 
mnied hy hia nephew, tho famous Balatlin, Bhduir again sought 
to stron^^hen liiiust'lf by an alliance with Amaury, from whom 
ho rocoived the limt intolligcnco of the meditated invasion. 
Apprised of this knowledge of hia inovomenta, Bhoerkooh 
changed his eourao from Bilbeys, entered tlio valley of tho Kilo 
at some distance ahovo Cairo, and crossing tho nvor marched 
nortliwarda to El-Geezoh. Hoio ho ondeavoured to mlso the 
people against Sh&wir and his Frank confudorates ; oml had in. 
aomo moasuro succeeded whoK tho superior forces of the enemy 
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compelled him to retreat southwards as far as El-Babeyn, near 
Ashmooneyn, where he risked an engagement, and gamed a 
complete victoiy. This success opened to the invaders the 
greater part of Egy^t, and Alexandria itself fell into their hands. 
Saladin was placed in that city with a numerous gamson, and his 
uncle departed to subdue the rest of Egypt. The Crusaders, how- 
ever, at once closely invested Alexandria, and so pressed the siege 
for thiee months, as to oblige Sheeikooh to come to its rehef. An 
honourable compromise was effected, by which the Syrians agreed 
to resign then conquests and evacuate Egypt. But fresh troubles 
were in stoie for this unfortunate country. Amaury, irritated at 
the result of a campaign m which he had only lost, determmed on 
an expedition against his recent ally ; and, entermg Egypt, took 
Bilbeya, puttmg its inhabitants to the sword, and laid siege to 
El-Koliireh, his course being maiked by the most dreadful baibanties. 
On his approach, the ancient city of El-Fustdt was set on fire by 
order of the vizir, to prevent it falhng into the enemy’s hands, 
and it continued burning somewhat more than fifty days. El-’i-did 
now earnestly sought the aid of Nouieddin ; and that monarch, 
actuated by religious zeal against the Fianks, who had already 
felt his power in Syria, and by the desire of conquest, once more 
despatched Sheerkooh. In the meantime negotiations had been 
opened with Amaury to raise the siege of El-Kdhiieh, on payment of 
an enormous sum of money; while, however, the conditions were 
yet unfulfilled, the approach of the Syrian army induced him 
to retieat in all haste. Sheerkooh and Saladin entered the 
capital in great state, were received with honour by the caliph 
and with obsequiousness by the perfidious Shdwir, who was contiiv- 
ing a plot which was fortunately discovered and for which he,paid 
with his head. Sheerkooh was then appointed vizer by El-'Adid, 
but dying veiy shortly, he was succeeded in that dignity by Saladm 
664 (A D. 1169). 

For the short period which elapsed before Saladin's assump- 
tion of the title of sultan a few words will suffice. One of his 
first acts was to put to death the chief of the eunuchs, and a 
revolt of the blacks resulted ; a combat took place in El-Kdhireh 
in the street called Beyn-el-Kasreyn ; and the malcontents being 
worsted, the disturbances were quelled, Bahd-ed-Deen Kardkoosh, 
a white eunuch, who afterwards played a prominent part in the 
reign of Saladin, was appointed to the vacant post This 
gave the vizir CToat influence in the palace, of which ho judi- 
ciously availed himself. In 666 we hoar of Amaury with Greek 
allies unsuccessfully besieging Damietta , and in the following 
year, Saladin conducted an expedition against the Franks to 
Asoalou and Eamleh In 667, liy order of Noureddin, he sup- 
pressed the name of El-’Adid in the congregational prayers, and 
substituted that of the ’Abhdsee caliph, a masterly stroke of 
pohcy to secure the adhesion of the ortnodox Muslims The last 
of the Fdtimoos was lying dangerously ill, and his relations con- 
cealed from him his degradation He died without the knowledge 
of it, and with him perished an illustrious hut unfortunate dynasty 

Saladin was thus relieved of the most serious obstacle on 
his way to the throne ; yet he dared not throw off his 
allegiance to the sultan of Damascus, but prudeutly waited 
for a favourable opportunity. Noureddin’s suspicion was 
already aroused, and he died (in 669) while secretly pre- 
paring to proceed in person to Egypt. Saladin almost 
immediately proclaimed himself sultan of Egypt, and 
inaugurated hie reign with a series of brilliant successes. 
With the conquest of El-Mo’izz, Egypt again took an 
important place among the nations; and by the wars of 
Saladin it became the nucleus of a great empire. But 
military glory was not the sole aim of this prince and his 
successors. The patronage they continued to extend to 
letters and the arts had the most beneficial effect upon the 
civilization of the country. 

Saladin, whose full appellation was El-Melik En-Nilair 
SaUh-ed-deen Yoosuf Ibn-Eiyoob,' acquired his greatest 
renown by his campaigns against the Crusaders in Syria. 
As these belong, however, more properly to the history of 
those wars than to that of Egypt, they will be more briefly 
noticed in this place than would otherwise be necessary. 
The youth of El-Molik Es-SAlih Isma’eel, the son and suc- 
cessor of Noureddiu, and the consequent confusion which 
prevailed in his dominions, gave Saladin a fair pretext to 
occupy Damascus, as the guardian of the young prince, and 
enabled him to wrest from him his kingdom. He thus 
considerably enlarged his territory, made himself master of 
a great portion of Syria, and continued to consolidate his 
power in those parts until the year 572 (a.d. 1178), when 
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Philip, count of Flanders, laid siege to Antioch, and Saladin 
entered Palestine. Having encamped before Ascalon, the 
Egyptian troops ravaged the neighbouring country, and set 
fire to Joppa, until at length Baldwin the Leper, king of 
Jerusalem, issued from Ascalon and gave them battle. The 
result was disastrous to Saladm : his army was totally 
routed, and he himself fled alone on a dromedary. After 
this, however, he gained some partial advantages over the 
Christians, till a terrible famine induced him two years 
later to conclude a truce with the king of Jerusalem and to 
retire to Egypt. 

In the year 676 he again entered Syria and made war on 
Kilij-ArslAn, the Seljookee sultan of Anatolia, and on 
Leon, king of Armenia, the Cilicio- Armenian kingdom, 
both of whom he forced to make terms of peace. Hot 
long after his return, Saladin departed from Egypt 
(a.h. 578) to prosecute a war with the Crusaders in which 
neither side desired peace. Their hostility was aggravated 
by the following circumstances. A vessel bearing 1500 
pilgrims had been wrecked near Damietta, and its passengers 
captured; and to the remonstrances of the king of 
Jerusalem the sultan replied by complaining of the constant 
inroads made by Kenaud de Chfitillon. At tbis time the 
latter turbulent chief undertook an expedition against 
Eyleh, and for this purpose constructed boats at Karak and 
conveyed them on camels to the sea ; but this flotilla was 
repulsed, and the siege raised by a fleet sent thither by 
El-’Adil (“ Saphedin ”), the brother of Saladin, and then 
his viceroy; and a second attempt was still more unfor- 
tunate, the Christian captives on that occasion were sacri- 
ficed in the valley of Mina. Having threatened Karak, 
Saladm encamped at Tiberias, and ravaged the territory of 
the Franks ; he then besieged Beyroot, but in vain ; and 
thence turned his arms against Mesopotamia and subdued the 
countiy, but the city of Mosul successfully resisted him. 
In the meanwhile, the Crusaders contented themselves 
with miserable forays across the enemy’s borders, and made 
no serious preparations for the return of their redoubtable 
antagonist. The latter, having been almost everywhere suc- 
cessful in Mesopotamia, took Tell-KhAlid and ’Eyn-Tdb in 
Syria and obtained possession of Aleppo ; he again be- 
sieged Karak, ravaged the territory of Samaria, and later 
received the fealty of the lord of Mosul, but not the keys 
of the city. 

In the year 682 (1186 of our era) war again broke out 
between Saladin and the Crusaders. The sultan had 
respected a truce into which he had entered with Baldwin 
the Leper, and Kenaud, before named, was the first to 
break it. The capture by the latter of a rich caravan 
enraged Saladin, who despatched orders to all his lieuten- 
ants and vassals, summoning them to assist in the “ Holy 
War,” He marched (a.d. 1187) from Damascus to Karak, 
and there laid close siege to Renaud ; at the same time a 
large body of cavalry under the command of his son, 
El-Afdal, advanced on Hazareth, and here a body of 130 
Knights Hospitallers and Templars, seconded by a few 
hundred foot soldiers, and encouraged by the heroic Jacques 
de Mailld, marshal of the Temple, by their devotion im- 
mortalized their memory. Only the Grand Master of the 
Temple and two of his knights escaped from the unequal 
struggle. Soon after, Saladin approached in person at the 
head of an army of 80,000 men ; and the Christians with 
their whole force encountered him on the shore of the Lake 
of Tiberias. The result of the battle which ensued was the 
heaviest blow which had yet fallen on the Crusaders. 
Weakened by thirst, shaken by the flight of a part of their 
troops on the second day of combat, and overwhelmed by 
numbers, the knights fought with desperate courage, but at 
length were forced to the hills of Hitteem. A multitude 
feu in this bloody fight, and among the prisoneis were Guy 
YII. — 95 
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de Lusiguan (the king of Jerusalem and successor of 
Baldwin), with his brother and Eenaud de Ch^tillon. The 
number o£ prisoners is almost incredible, and the massacre 
of many of them is an indelible stain on the glory of the 
generally merciful Saladin. Tiberias, Ptolemais (Acre), 
J^dbulus, Jericho, Ramleh, Cmsarea, Arsoor, Joppa, Beyroot, 
and many other places successively fell into the hands of 
the conqueror. Tyre resisted his attacks; but Ascalon 
surrendered on favourable terms, and the fall of Jerusalem 
crowned these victories. The great clemency of Saladin on 
this occasion is chronicled by Christian historians, though 
it is but slightly mentioned by the Muslims, who took 
offence at the mercy shown to the enemies of their faith 
After these events’ Tyre was again besieged, and when 
about to capitulate was reheved by the arrival of Conrad, 
son of the marquis of Moutferrat The valiant defence of 
the town weaiied Saladin, who turned his arms against 
Tripoli j but here he met with no better success. Bohe- 
mond, prince of Antioch, and at that time possessor of 
Tripoli also, was, however, glad to obtain a truce of eight 
months ; and some strongholds (among others Karak) were 
taken. But now the fortune of war turned against the 
sultaa. The ever-memorable siege of Acre, maintained 
with equal constaucy by both Christians and Muslims, 
lasted upwards of two years, and attracted the attention of 
the whole western world. At length the immense rein- 
forcements received by the besiegers, and the presence of 
Richard Goeur de Lion of England and of Philip II. of 
France, enabled them to overcome all resistance, and the 
standards of the Cross floated on the ramparts of the city 
1191). A horrible act of barbarity was here perpe- 
trated : 2700 Muslim captives were massacred in cold 
blood, in consequence of Saladin’s having failed to fulfil 
the terms of the capitulation ; and the palliative plea of 
the heat of au assault cannot be urged in extenuation of this 
enormity. Richard has been accused of being its author; but 
Michaud believes with reason that it was decided on in a 
council of the chiefs of the Crusade. On another occasion, 
however, that king was certainly guilty of similar cruelty. 

After a period of repose and debauchery, the army of 
the Crusaders, commanded by Richaid, directed its march 
towaids Jerusalem. Saladin harassed his advance on every 
point, rendered the cities and strongholds defenceless, and 
ravaged the country. Richard, nevertheless, was ever 
victorious ; his personal bravery struck terror into the 
Muslims, and he gained a signal victory over the sultan m 
the battle of Arsoor But dissensions among the chiefs 
of his army and the uncertain temper of the commander 
himself debarred the Orusadeia from the attainment of 
their great object, the deliverance of the Holy City; and 
when all the coast from Joppa to Tyre was m tho hands of 
the Christians, and the army of Saladin was threatened 
with disorganization, a treaty was concluded, and Richard 
set sail on his return to England. The glory acquired by 
Saladin, and the famous campaigns of Coeur de Lion, have 
rendered the Third Crnsade tho most memorable in history, 
and shed a lustre on the arms of both Muslims and 
Christians greater than they ever attained in those wars, 
either before or afterwards. 

Saladin died about a year after the conclusion of this 
peace (a n. 589 or 1193 of our Era) at Damascus, at tho 
age of fifty-seven jears. Ambition and religious zeal 
appear to have been his ruling passions, he was couragooiis, 
magnanimous, and merciful, possessed of remarkable 
military talents and great control over himself. His 
generosity to the vanquished and his faithful observance of 
his passed word are lauded by the historians of the 
Crusades; the former brought on him much obloquy 
among his own fierce soldiers, and is a trait in his character 
w'hioh is worthy of note in the annals of a time when this 


virtue was extremely rare. While engaged in the condni 
of his continual wars, he was not unmindful of the welfai 
of Egypt, and during his reign many public works wer 
executed. Of these we may mention especially the citadi 
of Cairo, with the magnificent buildings which, until vei 
lecently, it contained ; the third wall of the city ; and th 
repair of the great canal called the Bahr Yoosuf, a ver 
important and useful work From the year 578 until th 
period of his death he had not entered Egypt ; but hi 
brother El-Melik El-’Adil Seyf-ed-deen (Saphedin) an 
other princes of his family successively governed the 
country, and the eunuch Kardkoosh, who also defende 
Acre, held a large share of authority. 

On the death of Saladin, his extensive dominions weie divide 
chiefiy among his sons, and Egypt fell to the lot of one of then 
El-Mohk EKAzeez Imad-ed-Deen ’Otliman The grandees siq 
poitedhis el aim to the tin one, and hc^]-)iovcd himself worthy < 
their choice In conjunction with El-’Adil, we find him warnn 
against the leadeis of the Fourth Crusade Ho ruignod nearly si 
yeais, and was succeeded (in 595) by his son El-Maiisooi Mohan 
mad, whose uncle El-Afdal was compelled to reliiKpiish th 
government of Damascus and assume the regency of Egypt. Dif 
agieement among the sons of Saladin had ocouned soon after tlui 
monaich's death, and now hastened the rise of El-’Adil, who, b 
his militaiy talents and other lemarkablo qualities, had excited, th 
feaia of even his hiothei With tho view of clieclciiig his giowni 
ascendancy, El-Afdal formed an alhanco against Imn with Edli 
Dhdliir, another son of Saladin and lord of Aleppo, and besiege 
him in Damascus , but coming to strife, tlioy iiiisod tho sioge in 697 
This attempt pioved fatal to tho power of El-Afdal. Tie was ])Ui 
sued to Egyiit, inliis turn besieged in El-Kdlureh, and forced to Hoc 
and El-’Adil was proclaimed sultan Having dethroned El-M ninsooi 
ho speedily recoveied Damascus from tho liiuuls of the’ oonfiiderul 
hi others, and Syria with Egypt acknowledged lus supvemaey 
El-’Adil (as Saphedin) is especially known by his opposition to th 
Fourth and Sixth Crusades, tho former of which took jilace befoi 
Ins accession to the throne He repulsed tho Christians neo 
Ndbulus, captured Joppa, aud encountered tho onoiny hetwoe 
Tyre and Sidon He was there defeated with heavy loss, au 
Sidon, Laodicea, Gibleli, aud Beyroub were taken. But ill 
Crusaders wasted then strength bofoie tho fortress of Thoion E 
’Adil raised tho siege of that place, and although afterwaids ho nu 
with a reverse neai Jojipa, his adveisanos bought a dear vii'toiy 
and, having come to teims of peace, they retuined to Europe. I 
the year 600 (ad 1204) he uepaitod to Syria wiUi ilio object c 
securing Jerusalem against threatened atiaeks, and conoliulcd 
truce which he oflared to renew when alioutto «x[iiro ,* ami to piov 
his good faith, he strengthoiKul that offei by pronn.siiig to cedo to 
castles to tho Christians. These overtures wove ruhisiid, aud th 
Muslim army drove the newly arrived Icing of Jerusalem, Jt-iin d 
Brieimc, back to Europe. Those who remained then professc 
their willingness to aocedo to conditions of peace, and we do no 
again hear of El-'ldil in Palestine until G1 4 (A.D 1217), when h 
was onco more called thither 'to oppose the Orusaders, hut a soriou 
invosion of Egypt by these troublesoiue adventurers hastily reeallc 
its king, and ho died of grief, it is said, on hearing of the ndyanlagt 
gained by them. 

EI-Kilmil immediately (615) came to the throne, and took th 
most energetic mea8Uie.s for the protection of his kingdom. In th 
meantime, tho Frank.s had besieged Datuie.Ua both hy sea and land 
and, noLwith.staudmg every effort for the relief of tlm place, d 
garrison was forced to oaintulato. El-Kainil sumnioned to his ai 
tlie. princes of hia family, and with every available, imiu wateho 
the enemy’s movcnients. Flushed with Hueecss, .h-an do Brienn 
ooimnenced his march on tho capital, and with the characlcristi 
carolo.s.stio38 of tho OnisjuloiH he took no imaiHiU'es to Hccuro siiiiplitu 
Ills advance was stopjx'd at the junetimi of tlie canal of Ashmoo 
with tho Nile, where he. found Kl-Kdmil iu a V(*ry strong position 
Encamped on tho opposite shore, the, invailem depended tor auppli< 
on Damietta and its immediate district; hut tlu' immdation of th 
Nile giadually olistnicLod land-caiTiage, and El-KiUnil, skilfull 
availing himself of this natural ally, caused Iioats to he earriol ovei 
laud to the enemy's rear, and, thus cut olf hy land and wator, the 
were compelled to attem})t a retreat. At Beymmoon, however, a1 
further progress was found to bo impoiwiblii, tho inundatiou hai 
covered tho level country, and the sultan’s boats hloukadod tho Nik 
The Fi’anks surrendered, and evacuated Dansietta, hut not bofor 
Egypt had suffered sevoroly from the mvam's they committed 
The town of El-Mansoorah was founded on the site of El-lC4nall' 
camp, and c.ommemomlea hia energy ojid sagaeity, Tho SevenlJ 
Crusade was invited Iiy the same sultan who iiod thus suffered b; 
an invasion of the Pranks. In A.n. 1228, El-KAniil invoked tii 
aid of Frederick II. against hia brother El-Moadhdharn. lord o 
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Damascus, and, in consequence of this alliance, Jerusalem, with Crusaders, and a succession of misfortunes followed. Toouic-SliAIi, 
Betlileheni and the places between it and Joppa and Acre, Nazareth on healing of the death of his fathei, travelled in all haste fioru 
and the territoiy of Thoion and Sidon, with its dependencies, was Mesopotamia to Egypt, and having reached the camp assumed the 
ceded to Frederick on the 20th of Feb 1229. Between these two command He had recourse to the stratagem winch had proved sc 
monaichs existed the most friendly relations, presentmg a curious successful under the direction of El-Kamil, and cut off the supplies 
spectacle in the midst of the intrigues aud hati-ed of their subjects of the euemy. This, coupled with disease, soon reduced St Louis 
for each other, and endanger mg their populanty and even their to great straits, and he sent to piopose a truce, hut not coming to 
lives. After various expeditions against his hiothei and his sue- terms he resolved on letreating to Damietta A memorable con- 
cessors, El-K<lmil gamed possession of Damascus, and died there m flict took place hyland aud water, and St Louis with his tioops 
the year 635 (A.D. 1238) He was distmguished by military sun endered themselves prisoners of war. 

talents and rare moderation, and was also a learned man, a pation Tooran-Shah now gave himself up to debauchery, offended his 
of the arts, and a good kiim nobles by bestowing his favours only on certain creatnies whom he 

His son, El-Melik El-’Adil the Younger, was declared sultan of had hi ought with him ft om Mesopotamia, aud alarmed the queen by 
Egypt and Syria, with the consent of the nobles, and he speedily forcing her to lendei him an account of his father's wealth, 
banished those ministers whose counsels he feared, and appointed Sheger-ed-Durr appealed to the Memlooks, a conspiiacy was formed, 
oieatui'es of his own. Oppressed by his tyraimy, and impoverished and the sultan was attacked in his palace He fled to a pleasuie- 
hy his extravagance, the people called his brother Es-Smih Negm- towei built on the banks of the Nile, which was set ou fiie in the 
od-Deen Eiyooh to the thione , and he deposed and imprisoned El- presence of Ins army, the wietehed king, from the summit, m vam 
’Adil in the year 637, and to icplenish his exhausted treasury, piomismg to abdicate He perished miseiahly, and his coipse lay 
ordered all who had received presents fiom the late saltan to unbmied for many days ou the hank On his accession he had 
restoie them to his successor In the next year seiious disturbances strangled a brother, and his fate deserves no pity 
hioke out in Syria; ’Iinad-ed-Deen, who had taken Damascus in Sheger-ed-Durr (vulgarly called Shegeret-ed-Durr), herself a 
the reign of El-’Adil, formed an alliance with the Franks, and slave, and the fiist of the Dynasty of the Bahiee, or Turkish 
purposed the conquest of Egypt , the hostile armies met at Acie, Memlooks, succeeded to the throne ; and ’Izz-ed Deen Eybek 
find the Muslim soldiers of Tmdd-ed-Deen deserting to the banner of was appointed commander of the forces After many delays, St 
Es-Sdlih Eiyooh, the Franks were routed Negotiations for peace were Loms agreed to pay 400,000 livi'es as a ransom for himself and 
then attempted, hut these failing, the Frames weie again induced his army, 200,000 to he paid in Egypt, and the lemaindei on the 
to take the field by the cession of Joiusalem and other places The fulhlmeut of certain stipulations at Acre Damietta was suirsndeied 
king of Bgypt, on his part, called to his assistance the Tatars of and Egypt evacuated Thus ended the last invasion of Egypt by the 
Khavesin, who took Jerusalem aud ovoiran Syria In the next Crusaders Sheger-ed-Duir, in order to strengthen herself on the 
cfvmpaigii (642) they were joined by the army of Es-Sahh, under the throne, shortly after maiiied the emeer Eybek, and caused him to 
command of his favouiite slave Boyhais, or Bibars, who was destined he proclaimed sultan, with the title of El-Melik El-Mo’izz, m the 
to play a conspicuous pait iii Egyptian history At Gaza Uie allied year 648. The followers of the late Es-Sdlih, however, obliged Eybek 
army met the Eianks, eager to avenge themselves on the Khdres- to associate with him.self in the sovereignty a young prince of the 
inees for the horrible atrocities of which they had been guilty m family of Eiyooh, El-Melik El-Ashiaf MudhalTar-ed-Deeu Moosd, 
the pi Qcodiiig campaign, andwillingly joined by the Muslim princes En-Ndsn, a son of El-’Azeez, invaded Egypt, and after many com- 
of Damascus, Hiins, and Karak , on the lirst day the battle laged hats was driven hack to Syria, hut the country contmued in a very 
with unabated fury from daybreak to sunset, and was continued unsettled state. The chief of the adlicreiits of the fallen dynasty 
on the morrow until the pimco of Hims, having lost 2000 men, was airesled by Eybek ; and Beyhars and other leading men hav- 
gavo way and fled towards Damascus. The Christians maiutainod ing repaired to the citadel to demand satisfaction, hi.s bloody head 
the uuecpial light with great constancy, and were only vanquished was thrown to them fioin the ramparts, and m terror they fled to 
aftoi the gi eater number had fallen In these encounters 80,000 Syria El-Ashraf was then cast into prison, and there he died, 
men (Chiistians and Muslims) were either killed or taken prisoners But Eybek soon loused the jealousy of his beautiful and ambitious 
Yarious successes followed this victoiy, Joiusalem was taken by wife , and he was assassinated by her ordois (655, a.d 1257). In 
the EgypLiaus, and Es-Sdhh laid siege to Damascus in person. The her turn she was beaten to death, not many days after, by the 
city having capitulated on favouiable conditions, his fioice allies, wooden clogs of the female slaves of another wile of Eybek, and 
enraged at the loss of pillage, quai relied with him, and soon after hex coiqise was exposed for three days in the moat of the citadel 
joined his rebellious subjects. Damascus was reduced to the direst El-Melik El-Mansooi Noor-ed-Deen ’Alee, son of Eybek, was now 
straits, but again fortune favoured Es-Sdlih. Pie hastened from raised to the throne, and Beybais being apprised of the death of 
Egypt, whither ho had returned, and totally defeated the enemy. Ins rival attempted to regain his power in Egypt ; but Eutz, 
Otlier advantages were gained by his commander Fakhr-ed-Deen the viceroy of Eybek and also of Ins son, attacked and routed 
over the Franks in 646, him; and ho soon after (657) desposed El-Mansoor, and declared 

Although attacked by illness, the sultan was once more called himself snltan El-Melik El-Mudhaffar Kntz began his leign by 
to Syria to quell fiosh troubles ; hut at Damascus nows reached putting to death El-Mansoor and Sharaf-ed-Deen, the able 
liiiu of the threatened invasion of Egypt by the Crusaders under minister of the last Eiyoohee kings and of the first of this 
St Louis, aud ho travelled hack in gi'cat suffering fiom his malady, dynasty Aieign thus cruelly commenced ended tragically. Eutz 
Damietta, which he rightly judged would he the first point of was diverted from these severe measures by the advance of Hoolagoo, 
attack, was strengthened and well stoied, and its defence was grandson of Genghis-Khdii, who, with a formidable aimy, overran 
intrusted to Fakhr-ed-Deeii. Ou Friday, June 4, a.d. 1249, the El-’Irdk and Syria By great efforts Eutz raised a consideiahle 
French anchored huforo the place, and the next day lauded opposite force and marched to meet him The intelligence of the death of 
the camp of the Egyptian general, who offered hut slight opposition, the Moghul emperor had, however, in the meantime recalled 
and m the course of the next night hetrayod his trust amf reti-eated HoolAgoo, who left Kethooghb. to encounter the Egyptian sultan. 
souLliwardy, Ilis army was preeijntately followed by the entire The battle declared in favour of the latter, and Syria was restored 

H ulation of Daimctta, and this important town with, its stores to his mlo. Returning in triumph to Egypt, he was assassinated 
into the hands of the invaders without a blow, Fakhr-ed-Deen on the frontier by Beyhars in the year 658, and this Memlook 
nearly lost his life for this act of eowardioo, and fifty-four of his (who had but recently fought under his banner against the Tatars) 
principal oflicoi’s wore put to death. In tho meantime the sultan’s was forthwith chosen by the emoers to he his successor, 
illness gradually increased, hut nevertheless ho caused himself to The brilliant reign of El-Melik Edh-Dhdhir Beyhars El-Bun- 
he removed to tho town of El-Mansoorah, which ho foidified, and dukddxee is so perplexed and full of incident as to render a con- 
there ho expired on Nov. 21, at tho age of forty-four, and after a cise account of it very difficult. It began with the reduction of 
reign of ton years. He it was who introduced tho Bahree Mem- a revolt in Syna. The rebels were sujiportedhy a Tatar army 
looks, a body of Turkish slaves, who composed his hody-guaid, and under Hooldgoo, but Beyhars was everywhere victorious, and 
eventually usurped tho supremo power. Their name Bahrm (or Damascus surrendered at discretion. Having subdued all opposition 
" of tho river ”) originated in their being trained and quartered on in this quaiter, he endeavouicd to improve the condition of Egypt, 
tho island of Ev-R6aah, where the sultan had built a palace abolished the exorbitant imposts under which the people moaned, 

The French were advancing southwards, and, notwithstanding and welcomed to the court Ahmad, sou of the caliph Edli-Dhomr, 
tho precautions of Shegor-ed-Durr (the widow of Es-Silih, who who was declared. Prince of the Faithful with the title ol JU- 
assumod the regency), were apprised of the death of the sultan. Mustansir hi-llAh, and furnished with a small force, by wmefl he 
Many partial actions took place on the march, and on Dec, 19, hoped to establish himself in Baghddd. He was, however, repulsed 
their aimy appeared before El-Mansoorah, the scene of the disaster by the Tatars and put to death The succeedmg line of caliphs, 
of Jean da Biienne. Skirmishing continued until Shrove Tuesday, possessed of spiritual, hut no temporal authonfy, remained at the 
when, a traitor having shown the enemy a ford over the canal of couit of the Memlook sultans until the Turkish conej^uest 
Ashmoon, they surpnsed the camp and town. Yery severe fighting this time, Beyhars contmued to extend and_ confirm his ram liis 
ensued, Fakhr-ed-Deen fell early m the straggle, and the place was first expedition was to Syna against the Christiana, and the Ohurch 
nearly lost, when tho Bahree Memlooks led by Beybars furiously of the Nativity at Nazareth was destroyed. 'Thence he went to the 
charged the assailants, and completely turned the fortune of the fortified town of Karak, which had more than once resisted tno 
day. The morrow witnessed another battle, also disastrous to the attacks of Saladm, hut opened its gates to the Memlook conqueror, 
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and its territory was added to Ms dominions. A great scarcity 
afflicted Cairo in 662, and Beytiars threw open the Goyemment 
stores, and strove in every way to alleviate the sufferings of his 
subjects. 

In 663 he again entered Syria, and took Csesarea and TJrsoof , 
and in the next year he commenced a senes of campaigns against 
the Christians, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of the 
kings of France, of Aragon, and of Armema To raise the neces- 
sary funds for the expenses of the war, he took occasion from the 
occurrence of many incendiary fires in Cairo, during his absence, 
to mulct their co-rehgiomsts of the sura of 500,000 deeuars, ostei^ 
siblyto' repair the damage caused by these fires. He threatened 
Acre, and took Safad, and reheved from the appiehensions caused 
hy the advance of the Tatars hy the death of Hoolagoo and the 
retreat of his army, Beyhars despatched a force wMch effected the 
conquest of Armenia, and penetrated to the borders of' Anatolia, a 
transient success which Was speedily annulled hy the advent of 
Ahaka Khan, the son of Hoolagoo In the next war, Beyhars agam 
attacked the Chnstians, huming their churches and enslaving the 
people. He took Antioch, with honihle carnage, advanced to 
Hims and Hamah, and thence returned to Cairo. After a cam- 
paign against the Tatars, he ravaged the country around Acre 
(the constant object of his attacks), and the “Asaassms,” so 
long the terror of dynasties, submitted to his powei About 
this time the Tatars renewed then inroads and besieged Beyrah , 
and in the year 671 Beyhars took the field against them with two 
armies, one commanded hy himself in person, the other hy 
Eala-oon Bl-Elfee In the battle of Beyiah the sultan was 

S letely victoiioua, and the Tatars fled to the mountams of 
istan In consequence of this victory, Armenia again fell into 
his hands, and was given up to pillage. Abaka Khan afterwards 
was agam repulsed at Beyrah Nubia also about this time acknow- 
ledged the authority of Beyhars. He died at Damascus in the year 
676, after another expedition against Anatoha, attended with 
various success, in which the Tatars were leagued against him. 
Great military talents, coupled with the most mdefatigahle activity, 
Beyhars certainly possessed, hut he used his conquests unmercifully , 
on many occasions he ravaged whole provinces, and sacked many 
towns, putting great numbers of the mhabitants to the sword The 
melancholy annals of the Crusades hear ample testimony to this 
fact , and while the example of othei monarelis, and of the Franks 
themselves, may be urged as some palliation, nevertheless his bar- 
barity remains an mdebble blot on Ins character In Egypt he 
endeavoured to reform abuses and suppress vice , and numerous 
public works were executed by Ms orders Damietta was razed and 
rebuilt farther inland ; and the mouth of the Nile was protected by 
a boom against sudden invasion He lepaired the fortifications of 
Alexandna and the Phaios, the mosque El-Azhar in Cauo, and the 
walls of the citadel, and built the gieafc mosque known by his 
name to the north of the city 

The son and successor of Beyhars, El-Melik Es-Sa’ced Barakch 
Khdn, was exiled after a short leign of two ycam, and a younger 
biother El-’i.dil Seldmish, raised to the throne, Kald-oon jBl-Elfee 
acting as regent. This Memlook had married a daughter of Bey- 
bais, and was consequently nearly allied to the sultan. He never- 
theless conspired against Mm, and was soon proclaimed Icing hy 
the title of El-Mclik El-Mansoor. Distinguished m former wais, 
he achieved many successes during his reign of ten yeais On lus 
accession he despatched an army to reduce disturbances in Syria, 
and took Damascus Peace was thus established in that piovinco ; 
and in the year 680 he m person defeated a very superior force of 
Tatars and laised the siege of Rahaheli. Later m his reign (in 
the year 688) he besieged Tnpoli, which for nearly two ceutm-ies 
had been in the possession of the Chnstians and was very nch 
and flourishing The town was sacked and its unfortunate inhabi- 
tants put to the sword. His memory is stiU pieserved in Caiio hy 
his hospital and mad-houso adjoining Ms fine mosque in the 
principal street of the city This charitable institution ho is said 
to have founded as an expiation for great seventy toward-s the citizens 
in enforcing an obnoxious edict. Ilis son, El-Ashvaf Khalecl, 
rendered Mmself famous by the siege and capture (m the year 690) 
of Acre, the last stronghold of the Crusaders in Sywa. Many 
thousands of its inhabitants were iiiassaorod; and 10,000 who pre- 
sented themselvea before the sultan and demanded quarter wcio 
slaughtered in cold blood. He also took Erzoioom in C91, and two 
years after was assassinated in Egypt (A.D. 129 ■4). 

El-Melik Eu-Hdsir Mohammad, another son of KaU-oon, suc- 
ceeded him at the ago of nine years. The regent Kothooglih, how- 
ever, followed the example of ICald-oon, and usurped tlio sove- 
reignty, with the titlo El-Melik El-’Adil, Pestilonco and famine 
were followed hy war with the Tatars, who again ravaged Syria. 
Kethooghh despatched an army against them, but the valour of 
his troops was unable to withstand oveipowering numbers, and 
Lageen, Kald-oon’s govenior in Syria, was driven into ISgyj)t with 
im immense crowd of fugitives. Ketbooghh was deposed on the 
aUQMtion that he had not commanded m person, and El-Melik 
ftl-Monsoor Ldgeen was elevated in Ins stead. In littiio more than 


two years this king was deposed in a conspiracy. His character was 
amiable, and he deserved a better return for tbe equity and kindness 
he showed to Ms subjects. 

A short period of confusion then ensued, during wMch an emeer 
was pioclaimed king. En-Hasir Mohammad, however, was at 
length recalled from his exile at Karak, and restored in the 
year 698. Having firmly established Mmself in Egypt, he led an 
army against the Tatars, but met with a se vere reverse in the 
plains of Hims ; a second expedition pioved more foi-tunate, and 
En-Ndsii, then only nineteen years of age, gained a bloody and 
decisive victoiy over the enemy near Damascus, in the year 702. 
The battle lasted three days , dunng the first two the result was 
not decisive, although En-Ndsir held the field ; on the third day 
the Tatars were utterly routed and pursued for many hours. The 
sultan on Ms entry into Caiio after this achievement was preceded 
by 1600 prisoners, each one canying the head of a comrade slain 
in the combat, and 1000 other heads were borne on lances in the 
procession. En-Nasir reigned until the yeai 707, when he went 
to Karak and voluntarily abdicated He had long struggled against 
the control of two powerful emcers, Beyhars and Silai , and in 
despair of throwing off their ascendency, ho llien openly yielded 
the reins of government to those who had long really held them 
Smee this pimce’a accession the Chnstians and Jews of Egypt 
suffered the most severe peisecution (excepting that of El-Hilkim) 
which had yet hefaUen them. In the year 700, they weio ordered 
to wear blue and yellow turbans respectively, and forbidden to 
nde on hoises oi mules, or to leceive any Government employment. 
The people took advantage of these measures to destroy many 
churches and synagogues. The chuiches continued shut for about 
a year ; hut some of ffiose which had been destroyed wore afterwards 
rebuilt at the leqnest of Lascaris and other iirmccs,^ Another 
event of this penod was a great eaithqiiako which half imined 
Cairo, giving it the appeaianco of a city demolished hy a siege ; 
Alexandria and other towns of Egypt, as well' as Syria, also 
suffered from it considerably 

On the abdication of En-Ndsir, El-Melik El-Mudhaffiir llukn- 
cd-Deen Beyhars II. was saluted sultan , but ere long En-HAsir 
recovered Ms courage, and having collected an army inaichcd to 
Damascus, wheie he was acknowledged, and thence to Egypt, 
entering Cauo without opposition. Et-Mudhalfar had fled at his 
approadi, and, never a favourite of the people, he was attacked on 
Ms exit from the metropolis, by a crowd of the citizens, who loaded 
him with abuse, and pelted him with stones. El-HAsir now for 
the third time ascended the thione of Egypt, and took the entire 
authority into Ms own hands. The icmamdcr of lus life was a 
peiiod of profound peace, during which he occupied himself in im- 
proving his clominioiis, and m embellishing Camo. But another 
peisecution of the Cluistiaus occurred lu 721, and all the piincijial 
churches in Egyqit were de,stz'oycd hy certain fanatical Moslems. 
The sultan threatened a gcncial massacre of tho inhabitants of 
Cairo and El-Eustat, tho Cluiatian.s, however, took revenge 
themselves by sotting fueto very many mosques and liouscs ru 
the metropolis; much tumult onaued, and many Chriatinna and 
Muslima were executed Tho threats of tho mob indulg'd En- 
Nasii to permit tho people to muider and plunder any Chriatian 
whom they might meet m tho stieots ; and tho opprosaivo raloa 
before enacted were ngoiously enfmeod, and made oven more 

^10 'sons of En-HAsii followed Mm in sucocasion, but tho reigns 
of most of them wore short end troublous. El-Mansoor Soyf-cd- 
Deen Ahoo-Bokr, El-Asliraf ’AlA-ed-Deen Koojook, En-Hdair Slu- 
hAb-cd-Dcon Ahmad, Es-Salih ’ImAcl-cd-Deon IsuiA’cel, El-KAmil 
Zeyn-ed-Decn ShAabAn, and El-Mudhaflar Zoyn-ed-Dcon HAggoe 
were only raised to tho throne to bo eitlior exiled or put to douUi. 
After these, the sultan Hasan deserves noticp. Ho was (loposnl by 
his brother, Is-Sdlih SalAh-od-Dcen, wlioso miniatenvaB Slieykhoon, 
a man well known to students of Egyptian auMeris; but he soon 
legained his authority, reigned seven years, and 'at length fi'll by 
tho swords of his memloolca in the ajilentlid mosque which he 
built in tho open space beneath the citadel of Cairo. I’our more 
Memlook kings bring the history to tho accession of a now dynasty. 
Those were ll-Mansoor NAsir-ed-Dcon IlAggeo (son of El-Mud- 
liaffur), deposed in six months ; EI-Ashraf ShAabAn (son of Hasan), 
ail unfoitunate prince, whoso leign passed away amid tho intrigues 
of tho ftmUaini, caliphs and tho struggles of the now too powerful 
onioerSjby whom he was ultimately strangled; his son, El-Mansoor 
’AlA-ed-Heen, the victim of similar troubles, in whoso time tho 
colcbiated Barkook rose to tho ivgencyj and Es-SAlih HAggeo, a 
brotlmr of tho last king. Exiled by Barkook, who was prodiaimod 
sultan, lio unsuccessfully endeavoured to recover his throne in the 
year 784 ; in 790 (a.d. 1888) ho waa restored, but ho was soon onoo 
more dethroned, this time with the loss of liis life. 

Tho sultnn Edh-DliAhir Soyf-ed-Doen Aboo-Sa’ood Barkook was 

»Soo ifadn'n jEffj^h'an*, Kipplemojit; Kl-Mttkri>o»eci, Iliti. ckt .<?«//««* Mam- 
low**, tr* Qnnlrcmiire, tom. U., Hvr, II. 177, mqq.} and, for farther Information 
on^io pwiocutlOBS of tho ChiioUani , Quatwmfere'o Muhieirm tom. U. 
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now undisputed master of Egypt. He was the first prince of the 
Dynasty of Burgee or Circassian Memlooks. As the preceding 
dynasty was founded by the Turkish Memlooks of Es-Salih Eiyoob, 
so this dynasty was composed of the Circassian slaves whom those 
kings from time to time bought with the view of atrengthemng 
their power They were originally placed in garnson-towns, and 
hence their name Burgee, signifying “ of a tower or castle. '* It is 
worthy of remark that, while many of the sultans of both these 
dynasties held an insecure tenure of power, many of the former 
met with a violent death, but few of the latter. The reign of 
Barkook is memoiable for his war with Teemooi, or Teemoor-leng, 
commonly called by us Tamerlaue, who had extended his conquests 
towards his dominions, but found him not unprepared, for he had 
foreseen the threatened danger In the year 795, Kaih-Yoosuf, 
lord of El-Medeeyeh, and Ahmad Ibn-Uweys, sultan of Baghdad, 
fled to his court for succour The mhabitants of Edessa had been 
put to the sword, and Aleppo was menaced with a similar cata- 
strophe, when Barkook at the head of his aimy came to its lehef 
Ahmad was reinstated m Baghdad, as a vassal of Barkook; and 
soon aftei the 'Othmanlee Bayezeed, commonly called by us Bajazet, 
concluded a treaty with the sultan of Egypt His designs against 
India diverted Teemoor fiom his projects in Syria, but Barkook con- 
tinued vigilant and by every means sought to insm-e the safety of 
his kingdom. He died suddenly in 801, much beloved by his 
subjects and legaidod by less powerful chiefs as their strongest 
bulwark against the Tatar monarch. Ho was called “Sheykh” 
for his wisdom and learning, and combined with these qualities 
those of a skilful general and a good king. Ho was active, wary, 
and provident, and possessed the military talents of Beybais with- 
out his severity. Ho seems to have been fond of nches and dis- 
play, and he certainly left his treasury in a very flourishing 
condition, besides much wealth in stores, slaves, horses, and the 
like. 

Hia son, El-Melik En-Hdsir Abu-s-Sa’dddt Eaiag, fell a prey to 
intestine troubles and the inroads of the invader. He had ovei- 
ooino a levolt of the governor of Syria, when Teemoor again 
threatened that province Kard-Yoosuf and Ahmad sought icfuge 
with the son of their former protcetoi, and Farag’s refusing to 
betray his guests gave occasion to the enemy to continue the war ; 
a battle was fought, Farag was defeated, Aleppo and Ilims fell into 
the hands of the victor, and the Egyptian forces returned and weio 
concentiatod in Egypt. Intimidated, howovoi, by the fall of his 
ally Bnjazot, X*’arag soiit an embassy to Teomooi with presents and 
ofleis of amity, and at length concluded a peace at the saciiflco of 
territory. Teemoor died in the year 807 (a, d 1406), and Farag was 
preparing an expedition to locover his Syrian possessions, when he 
was surprised in nia palace by an insurrection, headed by his brother, 
’Abd-el-’ Azoez, and compelled to take to flight. The people believing 
that ho had perished proclaimed El-Mansoor ’Abd-m-’Azeez his 
successor. In the space of loss than throe months, however, ho was 
deposed in favour of Farag, who thenceforth roigned at Damascus, 
until the caliph El-Musta’eon bi-llAh, at the instigation of the 
cmoor Sheykh El-Mahmoodoe, who had raised an army, boldly 
declared himself sultan, by au appeal to religion gained numbers 
to his side, instituted cnmmal proceedings against Farag on the 
pica of the exactions which he had been forced to levy for the 
conduct of the war against Teemoor, and accomplished his death. 
Farag was beheaded in the mouth of Safar in the year 816, and 
his corpse was left uiihuned. Ahu-l-Mahdsm gives him the 
character of au oxtravagaut, cruel, and voluptuous king., 

El-Musta’oou bi-lldh, with tho title of El-Melik El- Adil Abu-1- 
Fadl, began his reign well , hub ho had appointed El-Mahmoodeo 
his vizir as a reward for his services, and this powerful and 
vigorous chief soon obliged him to abdicate and eventually exiled 
him to Alexandria, where ho passed tho remainder of his days. 

El-MeHk El-Mu-eiyad Abu-u-Nasr Sheykh El-Mahmoodce (origin- 
ally a memlook of Barkook’s) waged three successful wars in Syria, 
in the first of which he was guilty of a broach of faith in putting 
to death tho governor of Damascus and part of tho garrison of that 
city, after they had surrendered on promise of safety. He reigned 
peacefully in Egypt, and his name is recorded as that of a king who 
studied the happiness of his subjects and favoured the learned, who 
counted him among their number. But he was avaiicious ; although 
one might judge tuo contrary from his beautiful mosque and the 
minarets over the Bdb-Zuweyleh m Cairo, held to be among the 
chief ornaments of tho city 

Throe kings followed in rapid succession : — ^El-Mudhaffar Ahmad, 
a son of El-Mu-eiyad, under two years of age at his accession, Edh- 
D hAhir Tatar, and his infant son, Es-SAuh Mohammad, who was 
deposed by BarsAhay Bd-Dukmdkee. This Memlook assumed the 
title of El-Melik Bl-Ashraf, and worthily continued the prosperous 
reign of El-Mu-eiyad. In power and virtue he ranks second only 
to Barkook among all the kings of this dynasty. He is known m 
European history by his expedition in 827 (a,d. 1424) against 
John III., king of Cyprus, who became his vassal, and by the 
part he tookj about seven years later, in the dissensions of the house 
of Savoy and the government of Cyprus. He ruled for seventeen 
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years with great clemency, and died in 841. El-’Azeez Yoosut, 
his son, was deposed by El-Mansoor Ahoo-Sa’eed Jakmak El-’Ala-ee, 
a good prince, and a patron of the learned. After a peaceful 
reign he abdicated at the age of about eighty years in favour 
of nis son, El-Mansoor Abu-s-Sa’dd4t ’Otbman, who was over- 
thrown by the intrigues of the caliph El-Kdim bi-amri-llah, 
and was succeeded by an aged Memlook, El-Ashraf-Abu-n-Hasi 
EynAl, followed by his son, El-Mu-eiyad Shihab-ed-Deen Abu-1- 
Fet-h Ahmad. Edh-Dhdhir Seyf-ed-Deen-Kh6shkadam, a Gieek 
by birth, superseded Mm, reignmg himself for seven yeais, with 
equity and benignity, presenting a contrast to the cruelty and 
oppression of his appointed successor, Ed-Dhdhir Aboo-Sa’eed 
Bilbay El-Ala-ee, which caused the latter’s fall and the elevation 
of the sultan Aboo-Sa’eed Temerheg Edh-Dhdhiree, who, in his 
turn, was deposed to make room for El-Ashiaf Edit Bey, a prince 
who deserves especial notice for his struggles with the Turks, 
wheiehy the conquest of Egypt by the Porte was deferred for a few 
years. After a penod of qmet which followed his accession, he 
was alarmed by the victory gamed by Mehemet II over his ally 
the king of Peisia, and posted a considerable force on the frontier 
of Syiia The successes of the conqueior of Constantinople made 
him desue to abdicate; but the emeeis prayed him to defend Ins 
rights, and he consequently prepared for the war. The death of 
Mehemet, and the dissensions between Bajazet II and Jem (oi 
Zizim) temporarily relieved him of these apprehensions The fall 
of Jem, however, and his arrival at the Egyptian court, implicated 
the Memlook sultan m the quarrel ; and on the final oveithiow of 
this pimce Kait Bey made sure of a wai with the more fortunate 
Bajazet, and himself began aggicssive measures, inteicepted the 
Turkish caravan of pilgrims, and an ambassadoi fiom India who 
was on his way to Constantinople with presents, and took Tarsus 
and Adaneh. A remonstrance fiom Bajazet was answered by a 
successful attack on his Asiatic commander, ’Ala-ed-Dowleh In 
the meantime Tarsus and Adaneh were recovered fiom him, but 
the emeer El-Ezbekee, to whom was entrusted the conduct of all 
future wais, being despatched against these towns, letook them, 
defeated an army sent to chastise him, and annexed Karamania. 
Another force was speedily equipped, and took the field in 893 , 
conditions of peace were refused, aud considerable success attended 
the Tuikish arms El-Ezbekee was, therefore, again ordeiod to 
Syria , a Turkish squadron convoying tioops was di.spersed, aud 
at Tarsus ho gave battle The result was at fiist unfavouiahle to 
the Memlooks, whose commander, however, rallied them under 
cover of the night, and succeeded in surprising and totally defeat- 
ing tho Turks Long negotiations followed this victoiy , and at 
length Kdit Bey, who was always most anxious foi peace, ceded 
the disputed town.? of Tarsus and Adaneh, and seemed lepo&e 
during the rest of his days He died in 901, having designatecfEl- 
Mclik En-Ndsir Abu-s-Sa’iiddt Mohammad as his successor. This 
weak and barbarous king was put to death after four years, during 
which he was deposed, and Kdnsooh, sui named Khamsameeyeh, 
and Edh-Dhdhir Abu-n-Hasr Kdnsooh were successively installed. 
The first reigned but eleven days, and the latter abdicated after 
five months of great difficulty and danger On the death of En- 
Nasir, El-Ashraf Kdnsooh Jdnhaldt was elevated to the throne, 
but SIX months sufficed to accomplish his fall, aud he was /ortunate 
in preserving his life. The next sultan, El-Melik El-’Aclil Too- 
mdn Bey, was aclmowlcdged both in Egypt and Syria. He, how- 
ever, was overthrown and killed in a few months 
The Memlooks now compelled Kdnsooh El-Ghooree to ns.suine 
the dangerous dignity, with the title of El-Melik El-Ashraf This 
piinco very unwillingly yielded. His previous life shows him to 
have been both virtuous aud learned ; and he proved himself to he 
an able ruler. After an imsuooessful expedition against the Portu- 

S lose in the East, he reigned in peace until the year 916, when 
urkood, tho father of Sehm I., the Turkish sultan, obtained 
hia protection and assistance. Events similar to those which 
accompanied the end of Jem followed; and Selim availed liimsolf 
of a pretext to declare war against Egj^t. The fiist reverse which 
the Egyptians suffered occurred to an army commanded by ’Ala-cd- 
Dowleh, formerly defeated by Kdit Bey, but now in the pay of El- 
Ghooree. The winter was passed by the latter in piepnimg ener- 
getically for the inevitahle struggle, and in the spring he advanced 
m peison. Selim, on his part, pretended to march towards Persia ; 
but at the same time he sent to demand of El-Ghooree wherefore 
he opposed his passage and commanded in person on the frontier. 
El-(BiOoree replied that Ms was merely an army of observation, 
and that he was desirous of mediating between Selim and IsmA’eel 
Shdh. Selim) however, rapidly advanced, refused to listen to au 
attempt at negotiation, and was met by El-Ghooree oii the plain of 
Maij-Dabik, near Aleppo. A long and sanguinary battle ensued, 
and victory declared lor neither side, until Kheyr Bey, command- 
ing the nght wing, ,and El-Ghaz41ee the left, of the Egyptian 
army, hasefy deserted "to the enemy with their troops. The centre 
then gave way and fled in utter confusion, notwithstanding tho 
efforts of the saltan to rally them. He was trampled to death by 
Ms routed cavalry, while (according to some) m tho act of prayer. 
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This erent took place on the 26tli of Kegeb 922 (a.d 1516). "With, 
his death Egypt lost her independence. The shattered remains of 
the army collected in Cau’o. Tooman Bey, a nephew of the deceased 
Mng, was elected sultan, and at once determined on erery resis- 
tance to the conqueror. His general m Syria, El-Ganbardee, dis- 
puted the road with Selim step hy step, and Tooman Bey awaited 
his arrival near Cairo Between ffl-Khankah and the metropolis, 
at the village of Er-Eeydaneeyeh, the opposmg aimies joined hattle, 
on the 29th of Zu-l-Heggeli (January 1, 1517) The fall of a 
favourite general, Sinan Pasha, infuriated the Turks, and the 
hnlhant hrayery of the Memlooks availed them not. Immense 
numbers of them were slam hy their enemies in the pm suit, and 
the survivors reunited m Cano El-Ganbaidee, however, saciihced 
his fame by joining the victor The Turkish army paused foi 
rest ; and time was thus given to Tooman Bey to hue Arabs at a 
great cost to replenish ins thinned ranks Selim now ;^assed to 
the west of Cairo A night surprise conducted by Tooman failed, 
but he succeeded in putting to the sword a great many Turks. 
He fortified himself in the city, and a house-to-honse combat en- 
sued, the Memlooks defending every foot with the energy of 
despair ; the citadel fell by assault, and the unfortunate Tooman 
effected his escape towards Alexandria , bnt on the way he was 
taken by Arabs, given up to El-Gaubardee and another, and 
hi ought in chains to Selim, who at first received him with honour, 
hut afterwards falsely accused him of couspinng against him, and, 
with the cruelty and perfidy characteristic of his race, hung him 
over the Bah-Zuweyleh, the place of execution for common male- 
factors. Thus miserably peiished the last independent mlei of 
Egypt, who possessed the best qualities of his line, and whose noble 
defence of his kingdom would have secured to him the commisera- 
tion of any hut a Turk 

In reviewing the period during which Egypt was 
governed by independent Muslim princes, it is necessary to 
consider the spirit of the times and the people over whom 
they ruled. They succeeded to the government of countries 
worn out by incessant warfare, overrun by savage hordes, 
and debased by the rule of the Lower Empire Egypt had 
long struggled against the slavery to which it was con- 
demned, and the history of the last three dynasties of 
Pliaiaohs evinces the patriotism which yet animated her 
people. But the successive tyranny of the Persians, the 
Greeks, and the Eomans appears to have annihilated their 
nationality; and when the Arabs invaded the country, these 
causes, combined with religious strife, induced the people 
to afford to the conquerors every assistance in their power. 
But the changeful rule of the lieutenants and the troubles 
of the caliphs debarred Egypt (except at times under 
the Benee-Tooloon and the Ildisheedeeyeh) from profiting by 
the enlightenment of the race who held the dominion over 
it, until the conquest by the Fiitimees. The caliphs of 
that dynasty contributed in a great degree to restore to 
Egjqjt some portion of its ancient prosperity, and with the 
house of Eiyoob it attained its greatest military glory under 
the Muslims j but the edifices erected duung the rule of 
the two dynasties of Memlook kings, tho libraries collected 
in Cairo at that period, and the learned men who then 
flourished would point to it as tho age in which literature 
and the arts were cultivated with the most success, a sure 
evidence of the internal prosperity of any country. This 
is the more surprising when we consider the state of Syria, 
which had long before their accession fallen a prey to 
intestine wars and the ravages of the Tatars, the Crusaders, 
and other invaders, and also bear in mind tho constitution 
of their government, in which the more powerful chiefs 
were cons tautly aiming at the supreme authority; and the 
practice of purchasing memlooks, and roaring them in the 
households of tho great to enable their masters to maintain 
their ascendency augmented tho number of these aspirants 
to the throne. These slaves were, unlike tho Bahrees (who 
were the Turkish Memlooks of Es-SAlih Eiyoob), chiefly 
Circassians, who afterwards composed the Second (or Bur- 
gee) Dynasty. Many of the Moralook sultans rivalled in 
military achievements the great Saladin, and ovon penetrated 
farther than ho in their foreign expeditions. In Cairo are 
stjll seen the finest specimens of Arab architecture, almost 
all dating during the period comprised under the domination 
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of the two Memlook dynasties ; the libraries of the 
mosques, and the private collections of that city, though 
grievously injured since the Turkish conquest, are or very 
recently were the best and most considerable of those of 
Egypt or Syna and, as before remarked, the university 
El-Azhar is still, owing to the fostering care of these 
sultans, the principal seat of learning of the Eastern world. 
In this sketch of the history of Egypt we have given no 
account of the state of commerce, taxation, &c , under the 
Muslims. Those only who have read the Arab histones of 
this and other Eastern countries can appreciate the general 
fallacy of the conclusions based on their authority. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to follow the details 
of Turkish misrule and tyranny which are from this time 
presented to the student of Egyptian history. Although 
Selim had apparently destroyed the power of the 
Memlooks, he thought it wise to conciliate them, and to 
appoint twenty-four beys over the military provinces of 
that number into which he divided Egypt, subject to tho 
supreme contiol of a pasha, whose council was formed of 
seven Turkish chiefs (dj^klces), while one of tho boys hold 
the post of Shoykh el-Beled, or Governor of the Metro- 
polis, an officer who became an object of hatred to the 
other chiefs. This system was begun by Selim, and com- 
pleted by his successor, Eor iieaily two coiiturioH tho 
successive pashas were mostly obeyed; but tho ambition 
of becoming Sheykh el-Boled was the fruitful cause of 
intrigue and murder. The Memlooks who then hold 
power in Egypt wore called tho Ghuzz, that being tho 
name of the tribe to which they are said to have at first 
generally belonged , and they continually bought slaves, of 
Circassian or Georgian race, to supply the place of children, 
for they did not intermarry with natives of Egypt, and 
women of more northern climates are generally either 
barren or bear sickly offspring in that country. Thus they 
lacked the surest source of power ; few possessed any family 
ties, but at the same time the slave, s in general woio 
remarkably faithful to thoir patrons. After two centuries, 
the beys gradually incroasoil in power, until tho autho- 
rity of the pasha was almost nominal, and tho govern- 
ment became a military oligarchy. This brings us to the 
rise of the celebrated Ali Boy, IIg was created Shoykh 
el-Beled in a.h. 1177; but, having revenged hiirusolf oil an 
old enemy who had assassinated All’s master, to whom 
he owed his elevation to tho rank of boy, ho shortly 
after fled to Syria, and took refuge with tho governor of 
Jerusalem, and thence wont to Acre, whore tho Hhoylch 
DhAhii became his friond; and that same year he returned 
to Cairo in his former capacity of Sheykh ol-Beled. In 
1179 his enemies again compelled him to floe, and ho 
betook himself this time to EI-Yemen, once more to return 
to Egypt ; after which he gained increased power, llis 
favourite memlook, Mohammad Aboo-Dhahab, proved un- 
grateful, and, while enjoying tho highest power, entered 
into a conspiracy against hi.s life ; but after receiving tho 
presents of the hostilo beys, ho donouuccd thorn to his 
master, who would not listen to warnings of his meditated 
treachery. 

In the year 1182 (a.d. 1768) the Porte demanded the 
assistance of Ali Bey in tho Russian war, an order which 
ho was about to obey, when ho was apprised of the depart 
turo'of a messenger with a lirmAn demanding his head, he 
having been falsely accused at Constantinople of intending 
to aid the Russians and throw off his allegianco. He 
caused the hearer of this order to be waylaid and put to 
death, and having possessed himself of the firmAn, he con- 


It slioviW, however, ho aieutioned tliat many of the most preolous 
of their ooatents are plunder brought from tho llbrarioa of moaques 
in Syria, a.? is proved by saals which they bw. 
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Yened the beys, showed them the document, and aided by 
those of his own household persuaded the council to expel 
the pasha, and declare Egypt independent. The Sheyldi 
Dh^hir took part in this rebellion, and the pasha of 
Damascus was beaten by him between Mount Lebanon and 
Tiberias. A period of good but vigorous government and 
of tranquillity followed these events in Egypt, not-withstand- 
ing the very heavy imposts levied for the replenishment of 
the treasury , and All’s generals gained for him extended 
power abroad. Mohammad Aboo-Dhahab was despatched 
to Arabia, and entered Mecca, where the Shereef was 
deposed ; and another bey traversed the eastern shores of 
the Eed Sea After the expedition to Arabia, Mohammad 
Bey marched into Syria to assist the Sheykh DhAhir against 
the Porte, and the co-operation of the Russians was 
demanded. A successful campaign terminated before the 
walls of Damascus, the siege of wMch was abandoned when 
neaiiy brought to a close, and Mohammad Bey returned 
with large forces to Egypt. This man, loaded with benefits 
by his patron, now openly rebelled ; and being joined by 
All’s enemies, at the head of whom was Ismail, chief of 
the guard, he advanced on Cairo, and All escaped to his 
steady ally, Sheykh Dh^hir, the prince of Acre. These 
events took place the year 1186- Mohammad Bey was then 
declared Sheykh el-Beled. Ali Bey, in the meanwhile, in 
conjunction with his ally, gained various advantages in 
Syria, and, on the information that his return was desired 
in Egypt, he collected a small force, assisted by Sheykh 
Dhdhir and a Russian squadron, and determined on attempt- 
ing to recover his power. He, however, foil into an 
ambuscade near Ea-Sdliheoyeh, and was wounded by one 
of his momlooks named Murdd (afterwards Murdd Bey), 
carried to the citadel, and poisoned by Mohammad Bey. 
Thus torminatorl tho career of the famous Ah Bey, a man 
whose energy, talents, and ambition bear a strong resem 
blancG to those of the later Mehomet All. 

Mohammad Bey continued Sheykh ol-Beled, tendered his 
allegiance to the Porte, and was invested with the pashalik. 
Pie then entered Syria, and severely chastised Sheykh 
Dhdhir, taking Gaza, Joppa, and Acre itself. Joppa was 
taken by assault, and suffered a massacre of its inhabitants, 
and Acre was pillaged. At tho latter place tho pasha 
suddenly died. His mosque in Cairo is the latest fine 
specimen of Arab architecture, and is not unworthy of its 
bettor days. 

The chief competitors for power were now Ismail, 
Ibrahim, and Murdd, the first of whom was speedily 
expelled, the contest continuing between the two latter beys. 
Ibrahim at length succeeded in causing himself to he pro- 
claimed Sheykh cl-Boled, and Murdd contented himself with 
the office of Emeor el-Hdgg, or chief of the pilgrims; but 
this arrangement was not destined to be of long continuance ; 
a violent quarrel resulted in a recourse to arms, and that 
again in a peace of three years’ duration, during which the 
two beys held an equal sway. In the year 120^0 the Porte 
despatched Hasan Capitan (properly Kapooddn) Pasha (or 
High Admiral), with a Turkish force, to reduce the turbu- 
lent Memlooks to obedience, and to claim the annual 
tribute. Murdd Boy was defeated at Er-Rahmdneeyeh, and 
the Turks advanced to Cairo, desolating the country, and 
acting according to their almost invariable practice on such 
occasions. The metropolis opened its gates to Hasan Pasha, 
.who determined on pursuing the beys to Upper Egypt, 
whither he despatched a large portion of his army, and a 
sanguinary conflict took place. But a war with Russia re- 
called this commander to Constantinople. Ismail was 
again created Sheykh el-Beled, and he held that post until 
the terrible plague of the year 1206, in which he perished, 
and hence it is commonly called the “Plague of Ismail” 
His death caused the return of Ibrahim and Murdd; and 


eight years after, intelligence of the arrival at Alexandria o 
a French army of 36,000 men, commanded by Genera 
Bonaparte, united these chiefs m a common cause. 

On the 18th May 1798, this expedition, consisting 
of 13 sail of the hne, 6 frigates, and 12 vessels of £ 
smaller size, sailed from Toulon, and made the coast oi 
Egypt on the 1st July. The troops were landed neai 
Alexandria, and the city fell by assault on the 5 th of that 
month. The French conquest and occupation of Egypt 
belong to European history , a recapitulation of the princi 
pal events of the period will therefore suffice in this place 
The Memlooks affected to despise their antagonist, and 
hastened to chastise him ; at Shibirrees they attacked the 
French and were repulsed; but, nothing discouraged, they 
collected all their forces, exceeding 60,000 men, under the 
command of Murdd, and entrenched themselves at Emhdbeh, 
opposite Cairo. Here was fought the battle which has been 
dignified with the name of that of the Pyramids. European 
tactics completely bewildered the Memlooks : their famous 
cavalry was received on the bayonets of the French squares , 
a gaUing fire of grape and musketry mowed down their ranks ; 
and of this great army only about 2500 horse escaped with 
Murdd Bey, while 15,000 men of all arms fell on the field 
of battle. Having made himself master of Cairo, Bonaparte 
despatched General Desaix to effect the conquest of Upper 
Egypt, and the success of the Eastern expedition seemed 
secured. But, ten days after the victory of Emhdbeh, the 
battle of the Hile annihilated the French fleet in Aboo- 
Keer (Aboukir) Bay, and most materially influenced the 
future conduct of the war. On this point, Napoleon him- 
self says, “ La perte de la bataille d’ Aboukir eut une grande 
influence sur les affaires d’Egypte et ra^me sur celles du 
monde; la fiotte Frangaise sauvde, I’expddition da Syrie 
n’dprouvait point d’obstacles, I’artillerie de sidge se trans- 
poitait s-firement et facilement au-delk du ddsert, et Saint- 
Jean-d’Acre n’ariStait point I’armde FranQaise. La fiotte 
Fraiigaiae ddtruite, le divan s’enhardit d declarer la guerre 
d la France L’amde perdit un grand appui, sa position 
en !^)gypte changea totaJement, et Napoldon dut renoncei 
d I’espoir d’asseoir d jamais la puissance Frangaise dans 
I’Occident par les r^sultats de I’exp^dition d’Egypte.’’^ The 
disastrous expedition into Syria, undertaken for the purpose 
of frustrating the efforts of Sir Sydney Smith before 
Alexandria, and of Jezzdr Pasha, who was advancing from 
Acre, still further obscured Napoleon’s prospects in the East, 
and the victory soon after obtained by him over the 
Ottoman army at Aboo-Keer, the second defeat of Murdd 
Bey, and various successes over the Turks, enabled the 
French general Kldber (Napoleon having left for Europe 
after the first of these events) to set on foot negotiations 
for an honourable evacuation of the country. But when 
the convention was already signed, and the French were 
about to quit Cairo, Lord Keith signified to Kldber tha< 
Great Britain would not consent to the terms of the treaty 
and although this refusal was afterwards rescinded, Kldhet 
considered that the withdrawal came too late ; he totally 
defeated 70,000 men under the grand vizir at Heliopolis 
and returned to Cairo to queU an insurrection of the 
inhabitants. This distinguished officer was about this time 
assassinated in the garden of his palace by a fanatic, whe 
was impaled in the great square (then a lake) called the 
Ezbekeeyeh, in Cairo, and miserably hngered for the space 
of three days before death put au end to his sufferings 
Under Kl^ber’s administration, E^t began to resume its 
former prosperity ; by his concihatory and good govern 
ment much prejudice against the French was overcome 
by cedmg a part of Upper Egypt to Murdd, he gained thi 
good will of that chief, who gave him no cause to regre 

^ Napoleon, Mkmres, t. ii. 
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this politic step ; while under his auspices the “ savans ” of 
the Institute of Egypt collected the valuable mass of 
information embodied in' the “ great Erench work,” the 
Description de Vl&gypte. 

On the death of KUber, General Menou succeeded to the 
command, and although he afterwards conducted the 
defence of the country with much valour, yet to his m- 
judicious administration, and his want of militaiy talent, 
we must mainly ascribe the determination of the British 
Government to attempt the expulsion of the Erench from 
Egypt, and the rapid success of the campaign that ensued. 
On the 2d of March 1801 an army under Sir Kalph 
Abercromby arrived in Aboo-Keer Bay, and made good a 
Ifl nHin g in the face of a well-disposed Erench force, which 
offered every possible resistance. The memorable battle 
of Alexandria, m which Abercromby fell, decided the fate 
of the war. A bold march, executed with talent, effected 
the capitulation of Cairo ; Alexandria surrendered on the 
1st of September, and the French sailed from the shores of 
Egypt in the course of that month.’' General Hutchinson 
had tahen the command of the Enghsh expedition, after- 
wards reinforced by a detachment from India under 
General Baird ; and the army of the grand vizir, and 
that of the capitan-pasha, with the troops of Ibrahim Bey 
{Mur4d having died of the plague), had co-operated in the 
measures which led to the evacuation of the country by 
Menou. 

The history now requires that we should mention the 
early career of a man who subsequently ruled the destimes 
of Egypt for a period of nearly forty years. Mehemet Ah 
Pasha was born in a.h. 1182 (a.I) 1768-9) at Cavalla, a 
small sea-port town of Albania. On the death of his 
father, in early life, he was brought up in the house of the 
governor of the town, who, as a reward for military 
prowess, gave him his daughter in marriage. By her he 
had, it is said, his three eldest sons, Ibrahim, ^ Toosoon, 
and Ismail. Having attained the rank of biiluk-bdshee 
(or head of a body of infantry), he became a dealer in 
tobacco, until, in his thirty-third year, he was despatched 
to Egypt with his patron’s son, jiUi Aghil, and 300 men, 
the contingent furnished by his native place to the Turkish 
expedition against the French ; and soon after his arrival in 
that country he succeeded, on the return of Ali Aghd, to 
the command, with the nominal rank of beenbdshee (or 
chief of a thousand men). 

Soon after the evacuation of Egypt by the French, that 
unfortunate country became the scene of more severe 
troubles, in consequence of the unwarrantable attempts of 
the Turks to destroy the power of the Ghuzz, In defiance 
of promises to the English Government, orders were trans- 
mitted from Constantinople to Hoseyn Pasha, the Turkish 
high admiral, to ensnare and put to death the principal 
beys. Invited to an entertainment, they were, according to 
the Egyptian contemporary histoiian El-Gahartee, attacked 
on hoard the flag-ship; Sir Kobert Wilson and M. Mengin, 
however, state that they were fired on, in open boats, m 
the hay of Aboo-Keer. They offered an heroic resistance, 
but were overpowered, and some made prisoners, some killed, 
while some, including the afterwards celebrated ’Osmdn 
Bey El-Bardeesee, escaped in a boat, and sought refuge 
with the English, who at that time occupied Alexandria. 
General Hutchinson, informed of this treachery, imme- 
diately assumed threatening measures against the Turks, 
and in consequence, the killed, wounded, and prisoners 


’ Yery many of the French had either raanied Muslim women, or 
bought ocnoubine slaves of the same faith, whom, on their departure, 
they left behind them ; and these unfortunates were forthwith tied up 
and drowned. 

‘ **ibr«him is, however, believed by many, or moat, to have been 
the wife’s son by a former husband. 
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were given up to him. Such was the commencement of 
the disastrous struggle between the Memlooks and the 
Turks. 

Mohammad Khusruf was the fi,rst pasha after the 
expulsion of the French. The form of government, how- 
ever, was not the same as that before the French invasion, 
for the Ghuzz were not reinstated. The pasha, and 
through him the sultan, endeavoured on several occasions 
either to ensnare them or to beguile them into submission ; 
but these efforts failing, Mohammad Khusruf took the field, 
and a Turkish detachment 14,000 strong, despatched against 
them to Demenhoor, whither they had descended from 
Upper Egypt, was defeated by a small force under El-Elfee ; 
or, as Mengin says, by 800 men left by El-Elfee under the 
command of El-Bardeesee. Their ammunition and guns 
fell into the hands of the Memlooks. 

In March 1803 the British evacuated Alexandria, and 
Mohammad Bey El-Elfee accompanied them to England to 
consult respecting the means to be adopted for restoring 
the former power of the Ghuzz. About six weeks after, 
the Arnaoot (or Albanian) soldiers in the service of Khusruf 
tumultuously demanded their pay, and surrounded tho 
house of the defterdAr, who in vain appealed to the pasha 
to satisfy their claims The latter opened fire from the 
artillery of his palace on the insurgent soldieiy in tho house 
of the defterddr, across the Ezbekeeyeh. The citizens of 
Cairo, accustomed to such occurrences, immediately closed 
their shops, and the doors of the several quarters, and every 
man who possessed any weapon armed himself. The 
tumult continued all the day, and the next morning a body 
of troops sent out by the pasha failed to quell it, TAhir, 
the commander of the Albanians, then repaired to tho 
citadel, gained admittance through an embrasure, and, 
having obtained possession of it, began to cannonade tho 
pasha over the roofs of the intervening houses, and then 
descended with guns to the Ezbekeeyeh, and laid close 
siege to the palace. On the following day, Mohammad 
Khusruf made good his escape, with lus women and 
servants and his regular troops, and fled to Damietta by 
the river. This revolt marks the commencement of tho 
rise of Mehemet Ali to power in Egypt, and of the broach 
between the Aruaoots and Turks which ultimately led to 
the expulsion of the latter. 

TAhir Pasha assumed tho govornmonl, but in twenty- 
three days he met with his death from exactly the same 
cause as that of tho overthrow of his predecessor. Ho 
refused the pay of certain of tho Turkish troops, and was 
immediately assassinated. A dosiiorato conflict ensued 
between tho Albanians and Turks ; and tlio palace was sot 
on fire and plundered. The masters of Egypt wore now 
split into these two factions, animated with tho fiercest 
animosiiy against each other. Mohomot Ali becatuo the 
head of tho former, bub his party was the weaker, and ho 
therefore entered into an aUianco with Ibrahim Bey, and 
’OsmAn Bey El-Bardeesee. A certain Ahmad I^aaha, who 
was about to proceed to a province in Arabia, of which he 
had been appointed governor, was raised to tho important 
post of pasha of Egypt, through the influence of tho Turks 
and the favour of tho sheykhs; but Mehemet Ali, who 
with his Albanians held the citadel, refused to assent to 
their choice; the Memlooks moved over from El-Qoozeh, 
and Ahmad Pasha betook himself to tho mosque of Ez- 
jZAhir, which the French had converted into a fortress. 
He was compelled to surrender by the Albanians; tho two 
chiefs of the Turks who killed TAhirl^asha were taken with 
him and put to death, and he himself was detained a 
prisoner. In consequence of the alliance between Mehemet 
Ali and El-Bardeesee, the Albanians gave tho citadel over 
to the Memlooks; and soon after, these allies marched 
against Khusruf Pasha, who having been joined by a oon- 
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siderable body of Turks, and being in possession of 
Damietfca, was enabled to offer an obstinate resistance. 
After mncb loss on both sides, be was taken prisoner and 
brought to Cairo ; but be was treated witb respect. 
Tbe victorious soldiery sacked tbe town of Damietta, and 
were guilty of tbe barbarities usual witb them on sucb 
occasions. 

A few days later, Ali Pasba El-Tardbulusee landed at 
Alexandria with an imperial firmdu constituting bim pasba 
of Egypt, and threatened tbe Beys, who now were virtual 
masters of Upper Egypt, as well as of tbe capital and 
nearly tbe whole of Lower Egypt. Mebemet All and El- 
Bardeesee therefore descended to Eosetta, which bad fallen 
into tbe bands of a brother of Ali Pasba, and having 
recovered tbe town and captured its commander, El- 
Bardeesee purposed to proceed against Alexandria; but 
tbe troops required arrears of pay which it was not m bis 
power to give, and tbe pasba bad cut tbe dyke between 
tbe Lakes of Aboo-Keer and Mareotis, thus rendering tbe 
approach to Aloxandiia more difficult. El-Bardeesee and 
Mebemet Ali therefore returned to Cairo. The troubles 
of Egypt were now increased by an insufficient inundation, 
and great scarcity prevailed, aggravated by tbe exorbitant 
taxation to which tbe beys were compelled to resort in 
order to raise money to pay tbe troops; while murder and 
rapine prevailed to a frightful extent in tbe capital, tbe 
riotous soldiery being under little or no control. In tbe 
meantime. All Pasba, who bad been behaving m an out- 
rageous manner towards tbe Franks in Alexandria, received 
a kbatt-i-sbereef from the sultan, which be sent by bis 
secretary to Cairo. It announced that the beys should 
live peaceably in Egypt, with an annual pension each of 
fifteen purses and other piivilogos, but that tbe govern- 
ment should bo in the bands of the pasba To this tbe 
boys assented, but with considerable misgivings; for they bad 
inturcoptod letters from All to the Albanians, endeavour- 
ing to alienate them from their side to bis own. Deceptive 
answers wore returned to these, and Ali was induced by 
them to advance towards Cairo at tbe bead of 2500 men. 
The forces of the beys, witb tbe Albanians, encamped near 
bim at Sbalakdn, and bo fell back on a place called 
Zufoytob. They next seized bis boats conveying soldiers, 
servants, and bis ammunition and baggage ; and, following 
bim, they demanded wherefore be brought witb bim so 
numerous a body of men, in opposition to usage and to 
their previous warning. Finding they would not allow bis 
troops to advance, forbidden himself to retreat witb them 
to Alexandria, and being surrounded by tbe enemy, 
bo would have hazarded a battle, but bis men refused to 
fight. Ho therefore repaired to tbe camp of tbe boys, and 
bis army was compelled to retire to Syria. In tbe bands 
of tbe boys, Ali Pasha again attempted treachery. A 
horseman was seen to leave bis tent one night at full gallop ; 
be was the bearer of a letter to ’Osmiln Bey Hasan, tbe 
governor of Kin^i. This offered a fair pretext to tbe 
Memlooks to rid themselves of a man whose antecedents 
and present conduct proved bim to be a perfidious tyrant. 
He was sent under a guard of forty-five men towards tbe 
Syrian frontier ; and about a week after, news was received 
that in a skirmish witb some of bis own soldiers be bad 
fallen mortally wounded. 

The death of Ali Pasba produced only temporary tran- 
quillity; in a few days tbe return of Mohammad Bey 
El-Elfeo (called the Great or Elder) from England was 
the signal for fresh disturbances, which, by splitting tbe 
Ghuzz into two parties, accelerated their final overthrow. 
An ancient jealousy existed between El-El fee and tbe other 
most powerful bey, El-Bardeesee. Tbe latter was now 
supreme among the Ghuzz, and this fact considerably 
heightened their old enmity. While tbe guns of tbe citadel, 
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those at Masr El- Ateekab, and even those of tbe palace of 
El-Bardeesee, were thrice fired m honour of El-Elfee, pre- 
parations were immediately commenced to oppose bitn. 
His partisans were collected opposite Cairo, and El-Elfee 
tbe Younger held El-Geezeb ; but treachery was among 
them ; Hoseyn Bey El-Elfee was assassinated by emissaries 
of El-Bardeesee, and Mebemet Ah, witb bis Albanians, 
gained possession of El-Geezeb, which was, as usual, given 
over to tbe troops to pillage. In tbe meanwhile El-Elfee 
tbe Great embarked at Eosetta, and not apprehending 
opposition, was on bis way to Cairo, when a little south of 
the town of Manoof be encountered a party of Albanians, 
and witb difficulty made bis escape. He gained tbe eastern 
branch of tbe Nile, but tbe river bad become dangerous, 
and be fled to tbe desert. There be bad several hair- 
breadth escapes, and at last secreted himself among a tribe 
of Arabs at Eds-el-Wddee. A change in tbe fortune of El- 
Bardeesee, however, favoured bis plans for tbe future. 
That chief, in order to satisfy tbe demands of tbe Albanians 
for their pay, gave orders to levy heavy contributions from 
tbe citizens of Cairo ; and this new oppression roused them 
to rebellion. Tbe Albanians, alarmed for their safety, 
assured tbe populace that they would not allow tbe order 
to be executed ; and Mebemet Ali himself caused a pro- 
clamation to be made to that effect. Thus tbe Albanians 
became tbe favourites of tbe people, and took advantage of 
their opportunity. Three days later they beset tbe bouse 
of tbe aged Ibrahim Bey, and that of El-Bardeesee, both 
of whom effected their escape witb difficulty. The 
Memlooks in tbe citadel directed a fire of shot and shell 
on the bouses of tbe Albanians which were situated in tbe 
Ezbekeeyeb ; but on bearing of tbe flight oE their chiefs, 
they evacuated tbe place ; and Mebemet All, on gaining 
possession of it, once more proclaimed Mahomet I^usruf 
pasba of Egypt. For one clay and a half be enjoyed tbe 
title ; tbe friends of the late Tiibir Pasba then accomplished 
bis second degradation,^ and Cairo was again tbe scene of 
terrible enoimities, tbe Albanians revelling in tbe bouses of 
tbe Memlook chiefs, whose bareema met witb no mercy at 
their bands. These events were tbe signal for tbe reappear- 
ance of El-Elfee. 

Tbe Albanians now invited Ahmad Pasba Kbursbeed to 
assume tbe reins of government, and be without delay pro- 
ceeded from Alexandria to Cairo. Tbe forces of tbe 
partisans of El-Bardeesee were ravaging tbe country a few 
miles south of tbe capital and intercepting tbe supplies of 
corn by tbe river ; a little later they passed to tbe north of 
Cairo and successively took Bilbeys and Kalyoob, plunder- 
ing tbe villages, destioying tbe crops, and slaughtering tbe 
herds of tbe inhabitants. Cairo was itself in a state of 
tumult, suffering severely from a scarcity of grain, and tbe 
heavy exactions of tbe pasba to meet the demands of bis 
turbulent troops, at that time augmented by a Turkish de- 
tachment. Tbe shops were closed, and ttie unfortunate 
people assembled in great crowds, crying Y4 Lateef ! Y& 
Lateef ! “0 Gracious [God] !” El-Elfee and 'OsmAn Bey 
Hasan bad professed allegiance to tbe pasba; but they soon 
after declared against bim, and they were now approaching 
from tbe south ; and having repulsed Mebemet Ali, they 
took tbe two fortresses of Turk These Mebemet Ali 
speedily retook by night witb 4000 infantry and cavalry; 
but tbe enterprise was only partially successful On the 
following day tbe other Memlooks north of tbe metropolis 
actually penetrated into tbe suburbs ; but a few days later 
were defeated in a battle fought at Shubrk, witb heavy loss 

1 Khuamf Pasha afterwards filled -with credit several of the highest 
offices at Constantinople. He died on the Ist of February 1866. 
He vras a bigot of the old school, strongly opposed to the influences of 
■Western civilization, and consequently to the assistance of France and 
England in the Crimean war. 
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OH both sides. This reyerse in a measure united the two 
great Meudook parties, though their chiefs remained at 
enmity. El-Bardeesee passed to the south of Cairo, and 
the Ghuzz gradually retreated towards Upper Egypt. 
Thither the pasha despatched three sncceasive expeditions 
(one of which was commanded by Mehemet AJi), and many 
battles were fought, but without decisiye result. 

At this period another calamity befell Egypt ; about 3000 
Delees arnyed in Cairo from Syria. These troops had been 
sent for by Khursheed in order to strengthen himself 
against the Albanians ; and the events of this portion of 
the history afford sad proof of their ferocity and brutal 
enormities, in which they far exceeded the ordmary Turkish 
soldiers and even the Albanians. Their arrival immediately 
recalled Mehemet Ali and his party from the war, and in- 
stead of aiding Khursheed was the proximate cause of his 
overthrow. 

Cairo was ripe for revolt; the pasha was hated for his 
tyranny and extortion, and execrated for the deeds of liis 
troops, especially those of the Delees : the sheykhs enjoined 
the people to close their shops, and the soldiers clamouied 
for pay. At this juncture a firmsin arrived from Constanti- 
nople conferring on Mehemet Ah the pashahc of J iddeh; 
but the occurrences of a few days raised him to that of 
Egypt 

On the 12th of Safar 1220 (May 1805) the sheykhs, 
with an immense concourse of the inhabitants, assembled 
in the house of the kadee; and the ’Ulemk, amid the 
prayers and cries of the people, wrote a full statement of 
the heavy wrongs which they had endured under the 
administration of the pasha. The ’Ulema, m answer, were 
desired to go to the citadel; but they were apprised of 
treachery; and on the following day, having held another 
council at the house of the kadee, they proceeded to 
Mehemet Ah, and informed him that the people would no 
longer submit to Khursheed. Then whom will ye have 1 ” 
said he. “ “We will have thee/’ they replied, “ to govern 
us according to the laws ; for we see in thy countenance 
that thou art possessed of justice and goodness.” Mehemet 
Ali seemed to hesitate, and then complied, and was at onco 
invested. On this, a bloody struggle commenced between 
the two pashas, Cairo had before experienced such conflicts 
in the streets and over the housetops, hut none so severe 
as this, Khursheed, being informed by a messenger of the 
insurrection, immediately laid in stores of provisious and 
ammunition, and prepared to stand a siege in the citadel 
Two chiefs of the Albanians joined his party, but many of 
his soldiers deserted. Mehemet All’s great strength lay in 
the devotion of the citizens of Cairo, who looked on him as 
their future deliverer from their afflictions; and great num- 
bers armed themselves, advising constantly with Mehemet 
Ali, having the seyyicl 'Omar and the sheykhs at their head, 
and guarding the town at night. On the 19 th of the same 
month, Mehemet Ali besieged Khursheed. Betrenchments 
were raised, and the lofty minaret of the mosque of the 
sultan Hasan was used as a battery whence to fire on 
the citadel; while guns were also posted on the mountain 
in its rear. After the siege had continued many days, Khnr- 
sheedgave orders to cannonade and bombard the town ; and 
for six days his commands were executed with little interrup- 
tion, the citadel itself also lying between two fires. Me- 
hemet All’s position at this time was very critical : his troops 
became mutinous for their pay ; the silAhddr, who had com- 
manded one of the expeditions against the Ghuzz, advanced 
to the relief of Khursheed ; and the latter ordered the Delees 
to march to his assistance. The firing ceased on the Friday, 
bub recommenced on the eve of Saturday and lasted until 
the next Friday. On the day following, news came of the 
arrival at Alexandria of a messenger from Constantinople. 
The enajiing night in Cairo presented a curious spectacle ; 
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many of the inhabitants gave way to rejoicing, in the hope 
that tbifl envoy would put an end to their miseries, and 
fired off their weapons as they paraded the streets with 
bands of music, The silAhd^r, imagining the noise ^ to be 
a fray, marched in haste towards the citadel, while its 
garrison sallied forth, and commenced throwing up 
retrenchments in the quarter of ’Arab-el-Yes^r, but were 
repulsed by the armed inhabitants and the soldiers stationed 
there ; and during all this time, the cannonade and 
bombardment from the citadel, and on it from the batteries 
on the monntain, continued unabated. 

The envoy brought a firmdn confirming Mehemet All, 
and ordering Khursheed to repaii to Alexandria, there to 
await further ordeis , hut this he refused to do, on the 
ground ^at he had been appointed by a khatt-i-shcieof. 
The firing ceased on the following day, but the troubles of 
the people were rather increased than assuaged ; murders 
and lobberies were daily committed by the soldiery, the 
shops were all shut and some of the streets barricaded. 
While these scenes were being enacted, El-Elfeo was 
besieging Demenhoor, and the other beys were returning 
towards Cairo, Khursheed having called them to his 
assistance. 

Soon after this, a squadron under the command of tJio 
Turkish high admiral arrived in Aboo-Keor Bay, with 
despatches confirmatory of the finiiAn brought by the 
former envoy, and authorizing Mehemet Ali to continue to 
discharge the functions of governor for tho present. 
Khursheed at first refused to yield ; but at length, on con- 
dition that his troops should bo paid, he evacuated tho 
citadel and embarked for Bosetta. 

Mehemet Ali now possessed the title of Governor of 
Egypt, but beyond the walls of Cairo his authority was 
everywhere disputed by the beys, who wore joined by tho 
army of the siUhd^r of Klmrsheed ; and many Albanians 
deserted from his ranks. To r6p)lonish his empty coffers ho 
was also compelled to levy exactions, principally from tlio 
Copts. An attempt was made to onsnaro certain of tbo 
beys, who were encamped north of tho motropolis. On 
the 17th of August 1805, the clam of the canal of Cairo 
was to be cut, and some chiefs of Mchoinet All’s party 
wrote, informing them that lio would go forth early on that 
morning with most of his troojis to witness tho ceromuiiy, 
inviting them to enter and seize tho city, and, to docoivo 
them, stipulating for a certain sum of money as a reward. 
Tho dam, however, was cut early in tho preceding 
night, without any coroinony. On tho following morning, 
these boys, with their momloolcs, a very numerous body, 
broke open tho gate of tho suburb El-Hoseynooyeh, and 
gained admittance into tho city from the north, through 
tho gate called Bdb el-Futooh. They marched along the 
principal street for some distance, with kettle-drums behind 
each company, and wore received with apparent joy by tho 
citizens. At the mosque called tho Aslirafoeyolx they 
separated, one party proceeding to tho Azhar and tho 
houses of certain sheykhs, and tho other continuing along 
the main street, and through the gate called Bdb ^uwoyloh, 
where they turned up towards the citadel. Jloro they 
were fired on by some soldiers from tho houses ; and with 
this signal a terrible massacre commenced. Falling back 
towards their companions, thoy found the hyostroots elosotl ; 
and in that part of tho mam thoroughfare called Boyn-ol- 
Kaareyn, thoy wore suddenly placed between two fires* 
Thus shut up in a narrow street, some sought refuge in the 
collegiate mosque El-Barkookeeyeh, while the remainder 
fought their way through their enemies, and cacapod over 
the city-wall with tho loss of their horsea Two momlooks 
had in the meantime succeeded, by great exertions, in 
giving the alarm to their comrades in the quarter of the 
Azhar, who escaped by the eastern gate called Bib el- 
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GKureiyib. A borrible fate a^vaited those who had shut 
themselves up an the Barkookeeyeh. Having begged for 
quarter and surrendered, they were immediately stripped 
nearly naked, and about fifty were slaughtered on the spot; 
and about the same number were dragged away, with every 
brutal aggravation of tbeir pitiful condition, to Mehemet 
All. Among them were four beys, one of whom, driven 
to madness by Mehemet All’s mockery, asked for a drink 
of water , his hands were untied that he might take the 
bottle, but he snatched a dagger fiom one of the soldiers 
and rushed at the pasha, and fell covered with wounds. 
The wretched captives were then chained and left in the 
court of the pasha's house , and on the following morning 
the heads of their comrades who had perished the day 
before were skinned and stuffed with straw before their 
eyes. One bey and two others paid their ransom and 
were released , the rest, without exception, were tortured 
and put to death in the course of the ensuing night. 
X^ighty-tlirce heads (many of them those of Frenchmen and 
Albanians) were stuffed and sent to Constantinople, with 
a boast that the Mcmlook chiefs weie utterly destroyed. 
Thus Gilded Mehemet All’s first massacre of his too confid- 
ing onemios. 

The beys, after this, appear to have despaired of regain- 
ing their ascendency , most of them retreated to Upper 
Egypt, and an attempt at compromise failed. El-Elfee 
offered his submission on the condition of the cession of 
the Eeiyoom and other provinces ; but this was refused, 
and that chief gained two successive victories over the 
pasha’s troops, many of whom deserted to him. 

At length, in coiisequonce of the remonstrances of the 
English, and a promise made by El-Elfee of 1500 purses, 
the Porto consented to roinstato the twenty-four beys, and ! 
to place El-Elfoo at their head , but this measure met with 
the opposition of Mohemot All and the determined resistance 
of tlio majority of the Momlooks, who, rather than have 
El-Elfoe at their head, preferred their present condition ; 
for the enmity of EI-Bardeesee had not subsided, and he 
commanded the voice of most of the other beys. In 
pursuance of the above plan, a squadron under SAlih Pasha, 
shortly before appointed high admiral, arrived at Alexandria 
on the 1st of July 1806, with 3000 regular troops, and a 
successor to Mohemot Ali, who was to receive the pashalik 
of Salonica, This wily chief professed his willingness to 
obey the commands of the Porte, but stated that his troops, 
to whom ho owed a vast sum of money, opposed his depar- 
ture. He induced the ’Ulomh to sign a letter, praying the 
sultan to revoke tlie command for reinstnimg the beys, 
persuaded the chiefs of tbe Albaniau troops to swear 
allegiance to him, and sent 2000 purses contributed by 
them to Constantinople. El-Elfee was at that time besieg- 
ing Demenhoor, and he gained a signal victory over the 
pasha’s troops ; but the dissensions of the beys destroyed 
thoir last chance of a return to power. El-Elfee and his 
partisans were unable to pay the sum promised to the Porte ; 
SAlih Pasha received plenipotentiary powers from Constan- 
tinople, in consequence of the letter from the ’Ulemk; and, 
on the condition of Mehemet All’s paying 4000 purses to 
the Porto, it was decided that he should continue in his 
post, and the reinstatement of the boys was abandoned. 
Fortune continued to favour the pasha. In the following 
month, El-11 ardeosee died, aged forty-eight years , and soon 
after, a scarcity of provisions excited the troops of El-Elfee 
to revolt. That bey very reluctantly raised the siege of 
Demenhoor, being in daily expectation of the arrival of an 
English army; and at the village of Shubra-menfc he was 
attacked by a sudden illness, and died on the 30th of 
January 1807, at the age of fifty-five. Thus was the pasha 
relieved of his two most formidable enemies; and shortly 
after he defeated Shdheen Bey, with the loss to the latter 
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of his artiUery and baggage and 300 men killed or taken 
prisoners. * 

On the 17th of March 1807, a British fleet appeared off 
Alexandria, having on hoard nearly 5000 troops, under the 
command of General Fraser ; and the place, being disaffected 
towards Mehemet Ali, opened its gates to them. Here 
they first heard of the death of El-Elfee, upon whose 
co-operation they had founded their chief hopes of success ; 
and they immediately despatched messengers to his suc- 
cessor and to the other beys inviting them to Alexandria. 
The British resident, Major Misset, having represented the 
importance of taking Rosetta and Er-Eahmineeyeh, to 
secure supplies for Alexandria, General Fraser, with the 
concurrence of the admiral, Sir John Duckworth, detached 
the 31st regiment and the Chasseurs Britanniques, under 
Major-General Wauchope and Brigadier-General Meade, on 
this service, and these troops entered Rosetta without 
encountering any opjposition ; but as soon as they had dis- 
persed among the narrow streets, the garrison opened a 
deadly fire on them from the latticed windows and the 
roofs of the houses. They effected a. retreat on Aboo-Keer 
and Alexandria, after a very heavy loss of 185 killed and 
262 wounded, General Wauchope and three officers being 
among the former, and General Meade and seventeen 
officers among the latter. The heads of the slam were fixed 
oil stakes on each side of the road crossing the Ezhekeeyeh 
in Cairo. 

Mehemet All, meanwhile, was conducting an expedition 
against the beys in Upper Egypt, and he had defeated them 
near Asyoot, when he heard of the arrival of the British. 
In great alarm lest the beys should join tbem, especially 
as they were far north of Ins position, he immediately sent 
messengers to his rivals, promising to comply with all their 
demands, if they should join m expelling the invaders , and 
this proposal being agreed to, both armies marched towards 
Oairo on opposite sides of the river. 

To return to the unfortunate British expedition. The 
possession of Rosetta being deemed indispensable, Briga- 
dier-General Stewart and Colonel Oswald were despatched 
thither, with 2500 men. For thirteen days a cannonade 
of the town was continued without effect; and on the 
20th of April, news having come in from the advanced 
guard at El-Hamdd of large reinforcements to the besieged, 
General Stewart was compelled to retreat; and a dragoon 
was despatched to Major Macleod, commanding at El- 
Hamdd, with orders to fall back. The messenger, how- 
ever, was unable to penetrate to the spot , and the advanced 
guard, consistmg of a detachment of the 71st, two companies 
of the 78th, one of the 35th, and De Rolles’s regiment, 
with apicquet of dragoons, the whole mustering 733 men, 
was surrounded, and, after a gallant resistance, the survivors, 
who had expended all their ammunition, became prisoners 
of war. General Stewart regained Alexandria with the 
remainder of his force, having lost, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, nearly 900 men. Some hundreds of British heads 
were now exposed on stakes in Cairo, and the prisoners 
were marched between these mutilated remains of their 
countrymen. 

The beys became divided in their wishes, one party 
being desirous of co-operating with tbe British, the other 
with the pasha. These delays proved ruinous to their 
cause; and General Fraser, despairmg of their assistance, 
evacuated Alexandria on the 14th of September. From 
that date to the spring of 1811, the beys from time to time 
relinquished certain of their demands ; the pasha on his 
part gmnted them what before had been withheld; the 
province of the Feiyoom, and part of those of El-Geezeh 
and Benee-Suweyf, were ceded to Sh4heen ; and a great 
portion of the Sa’eed, on the condition of paying the land- 
tax, to the others. Many of them toofc«up their abode in 
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Cairo, but tranquillity was not secured i seYeral times they 
met the pasha’s forces in battle, and once gained a signal 
victory. Early in the year ISll, the preparations for an 
expedition against the Wahh^bees in Arabia being complete, 
all the JMemlooh beys then in Cairo were invited to the 
ceremony of investing Mehemet All’s favourite son, 
Tooaoon, witb a pelisse and the command of the army. 
As on the former occasion, the unfortunate Memlooks fell 
into the snare. On the 1st of March, Shdheen Bey and 
the other chiefs (one only excepted) repaired with their 
retinues to the citadel, and were courteously received by 
the pasha. Having taken cojffee, they formed in proces- 
sion, and, preceded and followed by the pasha’s troops, 
slowly descended the steep and narrow road leading 
to the great gate of the citadel, but as soon as the 
Memlooks arrived at the gate it was suddenly closed 
before them. The last of those who made their exit before 
the gate was shut were Albanians under SMih Koosh. 
To these troops their chief now made known the pasha’s 
orders to massacre all the Memlooks within the citadel, 
therefore, having returned by another way, they gained the 
summits of the walls and houses that hem in the road m 
which the Memlooks were incarcerated, and some stationed 
themselves upon the eminences of the rock through which 
that road is partly cut. Thus securely placed, they 
commenced a heavy fire on their defenceless victims; and 
immediately the troops who closed the procession, and who 
had the advantage of higher ground, followed their 
example. Of the betrayed chiefs, many weie laid low in 
a few moments ; some, dismounting, and throwing off their 
outer robes, vainly sought, sword in hand, to return, and 
escape by some other gate. The few who regained the 
summit of the citadel experienced the same cruel fate as 
the rest (for those whom the Albanian soldiers made 
prisoners met with no mercy from their chiefs or from 
Mehemet Adi), but it soon became impossible for any to 
retrace their steps even so far , the road was obstructed by 
the bleeding bodies of the slam Memlooks, and their richly 
caparisoned horses, and their grooms. 470 Memlooks 
entered the citadel , and of these very few, if any, escaped. 
One of these is said to have been a bey. Accoiding to 
some, ho leapt his horse from the ramparts, and alighted 
uninjured, though the horse was lulled by the fall , others 
say that he was prevented from joining his comrades, and 
discovered the treachery while waiting without the gate. 
He fled and made his way to Syria This massacre was 
the signal for an indiscriminate slaughter of the Memlooks 
throughout Egypt, orders to this effect being transmitted 
to every governor ; and in Cairo itself, the houses of the 
heys were given over to the soldiery, who slaughtered all 
their adherents, treated their women in the most shameless 
manner, and sacked their dwellings Daring the two 
following days, the pasha and his son Toosoon rode about 
the streets, and endeavoured to stop these atrocious pro- 
ceedings ; but order was not restored until 500 houses had 
been completely pillaged. In extenuation of this dark blot 
on Mehemet All's character, it has been urged that ho had 
received the order for the destruction of the Memlooks 
from Constantinople, whither the heads of the hoys were 
sent. It may be answered to this plea, that on other occa- 
sions he scrupled not to defy the Porte. 

A remnant of the Memlooks fled to Mubia, and a tran- 
quillity was restored to Egypt to which it had long been 
unaccustomed, and which has rarely been interrupted 
since. In the year following the massacre, the unfortunate 
exiles were attacked by Ibrahim Pasha, the eldest son of 
Mehemet Ali, in the fortified town of Ibreem, in Mubia. 
Her^ the want of provisions forced them to evacuate the 
place ; a few who surrendered were beheaded, and the rest 
went south and built the town of Mew Dongola 


(correctly Dunkulah), where the venerable Ibraham Bey 
died in 1816, at the age of eighty. As their numbers 
thinned, they endeavoured to maintain their little power by 
training some hundreds of blacks ; but again, on the 
approach of Ismail, another son of the pasha of Egypt, 
sent with an army to subdue Nubia and Senn4r, some re- 
turned to Egypt and settled in Cairo, while the lest, 
amounting to about 100 persons, fled in dispersed parties 
to the countries adjacent to Senndr. 

Mehemet Alt, being undisputed master of Egypt, at the 
reiterated commands of the Porte despatched in 1811 an 
army of 8000 men, including 2000 hoise, under the com- 
mand of Toosoon Pasha, against the Wahhdbees. After a 
successful advance, this foice met with a serious repulse 
at the pass of Safrh and Judeiyideh, and retreated to 
Yembo’. In the following year Toosoon, having received 
reinforcements, again assumed the offensive, and captured 
Medinah after a prolonged siege He next took Jiddeh 
and Mecca, defeating the WahhAbees beyond the flatter 
place and capturing their general. But some mishaps 
followed, and Mehemet All, who had determined to conduct 
the war in person, left Egypt for that purpose in the 
summer in 1813. In Arabia he encountered serious 
obstacles from the nature of the country and the harassing 
mode of warfare adopted by his adversaues. Hia aims met 
with various fortune ; but on the whole his forces proved 
superior to those of the enemy. He led a successful expe- 
dition in the HijAz, and, after concluding a treaty with the 
WahhAbee chief, ’Abd-Allah, in 1816, he returned to Egypt 
on hearing of the escape of Napoleon from Elba. 

He now confiscated the lands belonging to private 
individuals, merely allowing them a pension for Hfo,^ and 
attempted to introduce the European system of military 
tactics. A formidable mutiny, however, broke out in the 
metropolis, the pasha’s life was endangered, and ho sought 
refuge by night in the citadel, while the aoldieiy committed 
many acts of plunder. The revolt was reduced by presents 
to the chiefs of the insurgents, and Mehemet Ali very 
honourably ordered that the suffciors by the lute disturb- 
ances should receive compensation from the treasury. The 
project of the NizAm Gedcerl,” as the European system 
IS called in Egypt, was, in consequence of this commotion, 
abandoned for a time, 

Soon after Toosoon returned to Egypt, but Moheraot Ali, 

I dissatisfied with the treaty which had been concluded with 
I the WahhAbees, and with the non-fullilmcnt of certain of 
its clauses, determined to send another army to Arabia, iind 
[ to include in it the soldiers who had recently proved unruly. 
This expedition, under Ibrahim Pasha, loft in the autumn 
of 1816. After several unimportant advantages, Ibrahim 
sat down before the town of Er-Eass j but three months’ 
exertions proving unavailing, ho raised the siego, with the 
loss of nearly half his army. N otwithstanding, he advan c ctd 
on the capital, Ed-Dir’eoyeh, by slow but sure stops. The 
last place before reaching that city offered a bravo resist- 
ance, and Ibrahim, in revenge, caused all its inhabitants 
to be put to the sword, except a number of women and 
children, die former of whom were spared not from motives 
of pity. Ed-Dir’eoyeh fell after a five mouths’ siege, in the 
course of which an explosion destroyed the whole of the 
besiegers’ powder ; and had the WahhAbees boon aware of 
the extent of the disaster, few, we may believe, would have 
escaped to toll the tale. ’Abd-AHah, their chief, was taken, 
and with his treasurer and secretary was sent to Constanti- 
nople, whore, in spite of Ibrahim’s promise of safety, and 
of Mehemet All’s intercession in their favour, they were 
paraded and put to death. At the dose of the year 1819, 
Ibrahim returned to Cairo, having conquered all present 
opposition in Arabia, but without having broken the spirit 
of the WahhAbees. 
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The pasha, since his return from Arabia, had turned his 
attention to the improyement of the manufactures of Egypt, 
and engaged very largely in commerce. The results of 
these attempts are stated in other places, but the important 
work of digging the new canal of Alexandria, called the 
Mahmoodeeyeh, must here be again mentioned The old 
canal had long fallen into decay, and the necessity of a safe 
channel between Alexandria and the Nile was much felt. 
Such was the object of the canal then excavated, and it has 
on the whole well answered its purpose ; but the sacrifice 
of life was enormous, and the labour of the unhappy fellAhs 
was forced. Towards the accomplishment of a favourite 
project, the formation of the Nizdm Gedeed, a force was 
oidered to the southern frontier of Egypt, and the conquest 
of Senuilr was contemplated in order to get rid of the 
disaffected troops, and to obtain a sufficient number of 
captives to form the nucleus of the new army. The forces 
destined for this service were led by Ismail, then the 
youngest son of Meheuiet Ah ; they consisted of between 
4000 and 5000 men, Turks and Arabs, and were despatched 
in the summer of 1820. Nubia at once submitted, the 
Sh4geeyeb Arabs immediately beyond the province of 
Dongola were worsted, and Senmir was reduced without a 
battle, Mohammad Bey, the defteidAr, with another force 
of about the same strength, was then sent by Mehemet Ali 
against Kurdufdn with a like result, but not without a hard 
fought engagement. In 1822 Ismail was, with his 
retinue, put to death by an Arab chieftain named Nimr; 
and the dofterddr, a man infamous for his cruelty, assumed 
the command in those provinces, and exacted terrible 
retribution from the innocent inhabitants 

In the years 1821 and 1822 Mehemet Ali despatched 
both ships and men (the latter about 7000 or 8000 
Albanians and Turks) to the Moiea, Cyprus, and Candia, 
to aid the Porte ill loducingthe Greek insurroction, and he 
continued to take part in that struggle, his fioet being 
engaged at Navarino, until the English insisted on the 
evacuation of the Morea in 1828 by Ibrahim Pasha. In 1822 
an army of disciplined troops was at length organized: 8000 
men (chiefly slaves, from Senndr and Kurdufdn) were 
trained by French officers at Aswdn. Of the vast numbers 
seized in the countries above named, many died on the way ; 
those who were not eligible were, with the women, sold in 
Cairo, and in the remainder were incorporated many fell&hs. 
Colonel S^vos (Buloymdn Pasha), a Frenchman who after 
wards became a Moslem, superintended tbeir organization; 
great numbers of the blacks died, but the Egyptians proved 
very good troops. Many thousands were pressed in conse- 
qiionco, and they now constitute the bulk of the army. In 
1823 tho new conscripts amounted to 24,000 men, com- 
posing six regiments of infantry, each regiment consisting 
of live battalions of 800 men, and the battalions of eight 
companies of 100 men, 

In 1824 a native rebellion of a religious character broke 
out in Upper Egs^t, headed by one Ahmad, an inhabitant 
of Es-Silimeeyeh, a village situate a few miles above 
Thebes. He proclaimed himself a prophet, and was soon 
followed by beWeen 20,000 and 30,000 insurgents, mostly 
peasants, but some deserters from the Niz4m, for that force 
was yet in a half-organized state and in part declared for 
tho impostor. The insurrection was crushed by Mehemet 
Ali, and about one-fourth of Ahmad’s followers perished, 
but he himself escaped and was never after heard of. Few 
of these unfortunates possessed any other weapon than the 
long staff (nebboot) of the Egyptian peasant; still they 
offered an obstinate resistance, and the combat resembled 
a massacre. In the same year war was once more made on 
the Wahhibees, who had collected in considerable numbers. 
The 2d regiment was sent on this service, and it behaved 
in a very creditable manner. 
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But tbe events of the war with the Porte are perhaps the 
most important of the life of Mehemet All. The campaign 
of 1831 had ostensibly for its object the castigation of 
’Abd-Allah, pasha of Acre ; the invading force consisted of 
six regiments of infantry, four of cavalry, four field-pieces, 
and a greater number of siege-guns, the whole under the 
command of Ibrahim Pasha, while the fleet, conveying 
provisions, ammunition, ifcc., was to accompany the army 
by sea. The terrible cholera of 1831, however, stayed the 
expedition when it was on the eve of departing ; 6000 of 
its number died, and it was not until early m October of 
the same year that it started. Little opposition was 
encountered on the way to Acre, whither Ibrahim had 
gone by sea, and that place was invested on the 29th of 
November. The artillery of the besieged was well served; 

1 an assault in the following February was repulsed,, and the 
cold and rain of a Syrian winter severely tiled the Egyptian 
troops. A second assault m like manner failed, and 
Ibrahim was called away to repel ’Osmhn Pasha, governor 
of Aleppo. The latter, however, hastily decamped 
without giving him battle, and Ibrahim, deeming this 
advantage sufficient, retraced his steps towards Acre. 
He then pushed the siege with fresh vigour, and 
stormed the city on the 27 th of May, 1400 men fell in the 
breach, and the garrison was found to be reduced to about 
400 men. The fall of Acre was followed by negotiation. 
Mehemet All evmced a disposition for peace, but demanded 
the government of Syria, and the Porte, in consequence, 
denounced him as a traitor. On his part, Ibrahim pushed 
his successes ; Damascus was evacuated at his ajiproach, 
and the battle of Hims, fought on the 8th of July 1832, 
decided the superiority of the Egyptian army, and the 
advantage of disciplined troops over an irregular force, 
although very disproportionate in numbers. The enemy 
composed the advanced guard of the Turkish army, 30,000 
strong, and the Egyptians numbered only 16,000 men. 

Alter this victory, Ibrahim marched to Hamih, and 
thence to Aleppo (which had just before closed its gates 
against the Turkish general-in-chief, Hoseyn Pasha, whose 
troops became rapidly disorganized), forced the defiles of 
BeyMn, and pursued the fugitive Turks to Adaneh. About 
the same time an Egyptian squadron had chased the sultan’s 
fleet into Constantinople, Diplomacy was, at this point, 
again resorted to, but without any result; the sultan, 
depended on Ms fleet to protect tbe capital, and determined 
to risk another engagement with the victorious enemy. 
The charge of this venture was intrusted to Resheed 
Pasha, the grand vizir. In the meantime, Ibrahim 
Pasha had gained the pass of Taurus, and having beaten 
the Turks at Oulou-KisMk, he hesitated not to give battle 
to Resheed Pasha at the head of about 60,000 men, his 
own army being less than half that stiength; the battle of 
Koouiyeh, on the plains of Anatolia, proved utterly disastrous 
to the Porte; in the confusion of the fight, and the darkness 
of a thick day, the grand vizir was made prisoner, his 
army routed, and Constantinople was within six marches 
of the victor, without an army to oppose his passage. The 
capital of the Ottoman Empire, in imminent danger by sea 
and land, was then intrusted to the keeping of its hereditary 
enemy, as the last resource of the sultan Mahmood, and a 
Russian fleet and army were sent thither. Negotiations 
were in consequence opened, and on the 14th of May 
1833 a treaty was concluded between Mehemet Ali and the 
Porte, by which the whole of Syria and the district of 
Adaneh were ceded to the former, on condition of his 
paying tribute. With this terminated the war, but not the 
animosity of the sultan. Ibrahim, by excessive firmness 
and rigour, speedily restored security and tranquillity to the 
greater part of Syria ; but some years later, the attempt of 
Mahmood to get the better of his vassal, and the consequent 
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disaster experienced by his arms at ITezeebj entailed fresh 
complications, and the interference of Great Britain ended 
in the restoration of Syria to the Porte in 1841, Mehemet 
AH had placed all his reliance on the co-opemtion of France, 
and to its desertion of his cause, and his confidence in 
its assistance, either moral or material, must be ascribed 
the unfortunate issue of the war. That the Syrians, in 
general, preferred the rule of Mehemet Ah to the tyranny 
of pashas appointed from Constantinople may he safely 
averred ; but we cannot close this account of his possession 
of that province without animadverting on the horrible 
cruelties perpetrated by Ibrahim Pasha, or warning our 
readers not to give credence to the unmeasured praise 
bestowed by many on the Egyptian troops there engaged. 
Conceding that they were superior soldiers to the Turks, 
it must be borne in mind that they were veterans, dis- 
ciplined and led by the French officers and an able general ; 
their opponents were destitute of any European discipline, 
badly officered, and discouraged by the disasters in Greece. 
It has, moreover, been stated on good authority, that 
Ibrahim owed much of his success to the placing of 
artillery in the rear of his troops, with orders to fire on 
them should they show symptoms of wavering 

After the peace of 1841 Mehemet Ali gave np all great 
political projects, and solely occupied himself in improve- 
ments, real or imaginary, in Egypt. He continued to 
prosecute his commercial speculations, and manufacturing, 
educational, and other schemes. The barrage of the Nile, 
still uncompleted, was commenced by his direction, and in 
1847 he visited Constantinople, where he received the rank 
of vizir. In the year 1848, however, symptoms of im- 
becility appeared; and after a short space Ibrahim was 
declared his successoi, but died after a brief reign of two 
months. 

Mehemet Ali survived Ibrahim, and died on the 3d of 
August 1849. Many and conflicting have been the 
opinions entertained of this remarkable man, for such 
at least all acknowledge him to have been His massacre 
of the MemJooks has been the great point of attack by 
his enemies , but that, as well as many of his other acts, 
must be ascribed to his boundless ambition, not to in- 
nate cruelty; for he proved himself to be averse to un- 
necessary bloodshed. That he really esteemed European 
civilization may be doubted; but his intolligent mind 
could not fail to perceive that therein lay his great strength, 
and of this he availed himself with consummate ability. 
To his firm government Egypt is indebted for the profound 
tranquillity which it has long been its good fortune to enjoy. 
A traveller of any nation or faith may traverse it in its 
leugth and breadth with greater safety than almost any 
other country out of Western Europe ; and the display of 
fanaticism has been rigorously punished. While, however, 
Egypt has benefited by the establishment of order, the 
people have suffered most severe exactions. The confisca- 
tion of private lands has been before mentioned ; to that 
arbitrary act must be added the seizure of the lands of tho 
mosques, the imposition of heavy taxation, and a system 
of merciless impressment. In fact, tho condition of tho 
Egyptian fellAh has rarely been as wretched as it is at the 
present day. Mehemet Ali also misunderstood the real 
resources of Egypt, which are certaiuly agricultural; he 
dealt a severe blow to native produce by endeavouring 
to encourage manufacturing industry, and by establish- 
ing enormous Government monopolies, a moasiire which 
crushed the spirit of the agriculturists. His military 
aud governing abilities were assuredly very great, and 
his career is ahnost unequalled in Turkish history. Had 
it not been for the intervention of Great Britain, his 
Syrian successes over the Porte would probably hare 
rescued Egypt from the wretched condition of a Turkish I 


province. But the firmdn of 1841 entailed the loss of all 
his mihtary power, the army was reduced to 18,000 men, 
and the navy condemned to rot in the harbour of 
Alexandria ; while Mehemet Ali, failing to gain the great 
object of his ambition, the establishment of an independent 
dynasty, and being compelled to look on his then living 
family as his only heirs, thenceforth confined himself to 
measures of less importance, and did not prosecute even 
these with his former eneigy 

The entire constitution of the government of Egypt is 
the work of Mehemet AIi. With a few exceptions, he 
destroyed-all former usages, and introduced a system partly 
derived from European models. The army and navy are 
of his creation, so are the taxation, the regulation of import 
and export duties, &c., quaiautine laws, the manufactoiies, 
colleges, and the ministry Some of 111630 institutions are 
useful, others both vexatious and ill-calculated for the 
country. The colleges of languages and medicine, and tho 
printing-press at BoolAk, are among the former, aud are ex- 
ceedingly praisewoithy efforts in a right direction ; and in 
the same category must be placed many minor improve- 
ments, in wbicli Mehemet All showed himself to be far in 
advance of his countrymen; while, weighing his chequered 
bfe and numerous disadvantages of position and nation, 
his moral character, enlightened mind, and distinguished 
ability must place him high among the great men of modern 
times. 1 

Ibrahim was succeeded by his nephew ’Abbds, son of 
Toosoon. This miseiable voluptuary, and withal bigotod 
though ignorant Muslim, utterly neglected tho affairs of 
government and solely consulted his own gratification. 
During his reign all the great works begun by Mehemet Ali 
were suspended It was a time of deliberate retrogression, 
and his sudden death in July 1864 was welcomed by all 
true Egyptians as the removal of the country’s curse. His 
successor, Said Pasha, the fourth son of Mehemet Ali, 
endeavoured to pursue his great father’s policy aud to cany 
out his aims. Ho had not, however, tho stiongth of char- 
acter or the health iiocded to meet tho serious dillicultios of 
the task, and he will chiefly bo remembered for tho abolition 
of some of the more grinding Government monopolies, and 
for the concession of tho Suez Canal. It was reserved for 
his nephew, the present khedive, to attain all and more 
than all that Mehemet Ali had designed for his country. 

The reign of Ismail promises to bo tho beginning of 
a new eia for Egypt. A man of undoubted ability, pos- 
sessed of unusual energy in administration, fully nppro- 
ciative of the importance of Western civilization, fired with 
the ambition proper to a grandson of Mehemet Ali, the 
khedivo is a ruler such as Egypt has scarcely soon since the 
Arab conquest, His first stop was to remove, as far as 
possible, the irksome control of the Porte, At great cost 
ho obtained an imperial firmAn in 18G6, roinoying almost all 
the old treaty restrictions, granting him tho title of khedivo 
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(pron. kliedeev), and settling the succession on the eldest 
son; and in 1872 another firmd,n made him virtually an 
independent sovereign. 

Having thus obtained for himself and his dynasty 
a settled regal rank, Ismail turned his attention home- 
wards, and began a senes of reforms such as no previous 
governor of Egypt ever contemplated. He re-established 
and improved the administrative system organized by 
Mehemet Ali, and which had fallen into decay under 
’Abbess’s indolent rule ; he caused a thorough remodelling 
■ of the customs system, which was in an anarchic state, to 
be made by English officials ; in 1865 he bought the 
Egyptian post-office, and placed it under the direction, 
with full powers, of an official from St Martin’s le Grand, 
who has brought it into admirable working order, he re- 
organized the military schools of his grandfather, and lent 
his willing support to the cause of education in every way. 
Public works have largely engaged the attention of the 
khedive. Kail ways, telegraphs, lighthouses, the harbour 
works at Suez, the breakwater at Alexandria, have been 
carried out under his personal auspices by some of the best 
contractors of Europe. If there is a fault to be found in 
this Europeanizing of Egypt, it is that the practical zeal 
for modern civilization leaves no room for the honourable 
respect due to the unique antiquities of the country. It is 
true that ancient Egypt is protected by the care of Mariette 
Bey, but the art of the Arabs is suffered to decay, nay, is 
even purposely demolished, to make room for modern 
Eroiich gewgaws. A recent writer tells us that a new street 
cuts through about a mile of the “ old Arab rookeries,” and 
gravely advances the opinion that the opera house and the 
public gardens and the other meretricious abominations that 
have been sot up in Cairo are worthy of a second class 
European city! Still, terrible as is the vandalism now 
going on in Egypt, there can be little doubt that the present 
policy of the khedive will add greatly to the prosperity 
and health of the people. At the same time, future 
generations will gain at the fearful expense of the present. 
The funds required for these public works, as well as the 
actual labour, have been remorselessly extorted from a 
poverty-stricken population; and there is probably no 
peasant now existing whose condition is worse than that 
of the long-suffering Egyptian felUh. 

One of the greatest reforms that Egypt owes to its present 
ruler is the abolition of the old system of consular juris- 
diction, and the substitution of mixed courts, where Euro- 
pean and native judges sit together to try all mixed cases 
without respect to nationality. These courts wore estab- 
lished in 1876 on the suggestion of the wisest of Egypt’s 
statesmen, Nubar Pasha, and on the recommendation of 
an international commission. A code based on the Moham- 
madan law and the Code Napoleon has been drawn up, 
which seems thoroughly suited to the needs of the position; 
and the best results may bo looked for from this reform. 
It were greatly to be desired that the 3 urisdiction of these 
oourts should be extended so as eventually to supersede 
the old native system. At present they only take the 
place of the consular courts. 

In recent times the khedive has annexed a large territory 
to the south of Khartoom, now extending about as far as 
'Gondokoro, and which will doubtless shortly include the 
lakes of Victoria and Albert Hyanza. The expedition was 
at first commanded by Sir Samuel Baker, with very 
unsatisfactory results ; and great relief was felt when the 
-continuation of the work of conquest was intrusted to 
Colonel Gordon, an officer in whose character and ability 
the fullest confidence is placed. The khedive has professed 
himself anxious to put down the Nile slave-trade, and that 
he is really desirous of seeing the traffic ended is shown by 
the full powers he has given Colonel Gordon for the 


suppression of it in the heart of the slave-country. What 
the result will be it is hard to foretell ; but the good faith 
of the khedive and the determination of Colonel Gordon 
are now beyond a doubt. Quite recently (Aug, 14, 
1877) a convention between the British and Egyptian 
Governments for the suppression of the slave-trade has 
been signed, imposing stringent penalties on the importa- 
tion of slaves into Egypt, and extending the power of 
search in the case of suspected vessels. 

Altogether it may be believed that a better time is 
beginning for Egypt. (e.s.p. — s.l.p.)] 

TOPOdjRAPHY AND MONUMENTS.^ 

The northern coast of Egypt is low and barren, present- 
ing no features of iuterest, and affording no indication of 
the character of the country which it bounds. It is a 
barrier, generally of sand-hills, but sometimes of rock, for 
the most part wholly destitute of vegetation, except where 
grow a few wild and stunted date-palms. Immediately 
behind are desolate marshy tracts or extensive salt lakes, 
and beyond, the fertile country. The last is a wide plain, 
intersected by the two branches of the Nile, and by many 
canals, of which some were anciently branches of the river, 
and having a soil of great richness, though in this particular 
it is excelled by the valley above. The only inequalities 
of the surface are the mounds of ancient towns, and those, 
often if not always ancient, on which stand the modern 
towns aud villages. The palm-trees are less numerous, and 
not so beautiful as in the more southern, part of the country, 
but other trees are more common. The houses and huts 
of the towns and villages are of burnt brick near the 
Moditeiranean ; but as the climate becomes drier, and the 
occurrence of rain fai less frequent, the use of crude brick 
obtains, until near the point of the Delta it is very general. 
The mosques even of the towns are rarely remarkable for 
architectural beauty in tbe tract to the north of Cairo. The 
palaces or villas of the Turkish grandees, which are not 
uncommon, have, however, a light and picturesque appear- 
ance, though their style is not good. The deserts which 
inclose the plain on both sides are rocky tracts of very 
slight elevation, having their surface overspread with sand 
and other debris. 

Of the towns on the northern coast, the most western, 
Alexandria, called by the natives El-Iskendereeyeh, is the 
largest and the most important. It was founded in the 
year bo. 332 by Alexander the Great, who gave it the 
form of a Macedonian mantle (chlamys). The ancient city 
occupied the space between the sea and Lake Mareotis, 
being about four miles lu its greatest length, and a little 
less than a mile in its greatest breadth. The island of 
Pharos was likewise inhabited, and was joined to the 
continent by the mole called the Heptastadium. The 
Heptastadium and the island divided the bay into two 
harbours. These were spacious, and although the western, 
anciently called Portus Eunosti, but now the Old Port, is 
difficult to enter, and the eastern, Magnus Portus, or the 
New Port, is not so deep and is less secure, they are, except 
Port Said, by far the best anchorages on this coast of 
Egypt. 

Alexandria, which partly occupied the site of the aucient 
Rhacotis, a place of little importance, naturally speedily 
increased in consequence, and became the emporium of the 
trade between Europe, Arabia, and India. After the death 
of Alexander the city became the capital of the Ptolemies. 
By the Ptolemies Alexandria was adorned with palaces and 

^ The following account of the topography and monuments of Egypt 
IS mainly based on Mr Lane’s MS. "Description of Egypt,” which 
the writer of this article used as hie guide to the mouumenla durmg 
[ his reaidenoo m that country. 
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of great magnificence, for which they did not scruple to 
despoil more ancient edifices of some of their chiefest orna- 
ments While Its commercial importance increased, it 
became a celebrated seat of learning, with the greatest 
library of antiquity, through the wise interest with which 
the Greek kings regarded science and letters. Under the 
Ptolemies, however, the inhabitants, who were chiefly 
Greeks, became very troublesome to their rulers, like most 
commercial populations, and their turbulence was lU 
restrained by the weakness of the later sovereigns of that 
line. From the time of the Eoman conquest, n o. 30, until 
it was taken by the Arabs, A.D. 641, idexandna sensibly 
declined, partly in consequence of its being a provincial 
capital, instead of a royal residence, but chiefly because of 
the unruly disposition of its inhabitants, and their violent 
religious and political disputes, which at last resulted m 
the seat of government being transferred to the fortress of 
Egyptian Babylon, near the modern Cairo, which became 
in some sort the capital. During this period it had been 
distinguished for the learning of its ecclesiastics, and the 
strong part which they took in the theological differences 
of the early church. Under the Muslima Alexandria never 
regained the position of metropolis of Egypt, and its 
importance, with some fluctuations, waned until the dis- 
covery and consequent adoption of the route to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope almost withdrew the main cause 
of its prosperity. Eecently, however, the resumption of 
the overland route has greatly benefited this city, and 
although It was not made the capital, it became the favourite 
residence of Mehemet Ali, which in like manner contributed 
to its welfare, 

The older part of the town of Alexandria stands upon the 
Heptastadium, now much wider than it was anciently, but 
the recent part, where are the houses of the European mer- 
chants, occupies the site of a portion of the ancient city, 
which was nearest to the mole. The most striking edifice is 
the castle on the island of Pharos, containing a lighthouse, 
which has succeeded to the more famous Pharos of antiquity. 
Here also is the pasha’s palace, as well as a lesser Pharos 
The houses of the town are built of stone, or have their 
lowest story cased with that material, and the portion 
above built of brick plastered and whitewashed. The 
residences of the European merchants and consuls and 
the richer Turks and natives are spacious and well-built, 
somewhat in the modern Italian style, but have no claims 
to architectural beauty, The mosques aie not remark- 
able, but the English church will, if ever completed, be a 
great ornament to the town The population of tho town 
is estimated at over 200,000. One of the favourite projects 
of Mehemet Ali was the fortification of Alexandria, which 
has been thus rendered so strong that if well garrisoned it 
could not be invested by a force of less than about 40,000 
men. 

The ancient remains are very scanty and of little interest, 
compared to those which are seen on tho sites of other 
Egyptian towhs. Two objects are conspicuous, one of the 
obelisks commonly called “ Cleopatra’s Needles,” and the 
peat column known as “Pompey’s Pillar.” The former 
is a fine obelisk of red granite nearly 70 feet in height, 
bearing hieroglyphic inscriptions with the names of 
Thothmes III., Eamses IT., and a later king. Beside it 
was a fallen obelisk of the same dimensions, its fellow, 
now (Oct, 1877) on its way to England. They wore 
brought here from some ancient temple during the Eoman 
rule. ^ Pompey’s Pillar is in like manner of red granite, 
and its shaft is about 70 feet high, tho whole column 
being nearly 100 feet in height. Its pedestal bears a 
Greek iuscription in honour of tho emperor Diocletian, 
Prpceedii^ to the east of Alexandria, the first place of 
importance is Er-Easheed, called by the Europeans Eosetta, 


a considerable town on the west bank of the Eosetta branch 
of the Nile, anciently the Bolbitine. Before the cutting 
by Mehemet All of the Mahmoodeeyeh Canal to connect 
Alexandria with this branch of the river, Eosetta was a 
place of greater importance than now, as in consequence of 
the decay of the old canal of Alexandria, the overland trade 
from India chiefly passed through it. It is a well-built 
town, having some gardens, and is in many respects 
more agreeable than Alexandria. Its population is stated 
to be 15,000 A little to the north of the town is 
the boghdz, a bar of sand stretching across the mouth of 
the river, and rendering it often impassable ; and between 
it and Eosetta is an old fort called Fort St Julien by the 
French, who repaired it during their occupation of Egypt, 
when one of their officers discovered the Eosetta Stone, 
the famous trilingual tablet which afforded the clue by 
which hieroglyphics were interpieted. 

In ascending the Eosetta branch, the first place of inte- 
rest is the site of Sais, SAi, on the eastern bank, maiked 
by lofty mounds, and the remains of massive walls of crude 
biick, which were those of a great inclosure in which the 
chief temple aud doubtless other sacied edifices stood. Tho 
goddess Nit or Neith was tho divinity of the place, and a 
great festival was annually held heie in her honour, to 
which pilgrims resorted from other parts of Egypt, Sals 
was remarkable for the learning of its priests, aud was tho 
royal residence of the Salte kings (Dynasties XXIV., XXVI.) 
A modern village here is called “ Sd-el-Hagar,” or “ Sals 
of the Stone,” a name which perhaps alludes to the famous 
monolith described by Herodotus 

In the interior of the modern Delta no remains of import- 
ance have been discovered, though there are many ancient 
sites marked by mounds. The chief towns are El-Mahalleh 
el-Kebeereh, not far from the Damietta branch, about forty 
miles from the sea ; Tantk, nearly in the middle of the 
Delta ; and Manoof, farther south. Of these Tantk is best 
known as the birth-place of a Muslim saint, the seyyid 
Ahmad El-Bedawee, in whose honour throe festivals arc 
annually kept, the gieatest of which attracts more pilgrims 
than any other in Egypt, and is in this respect second 
alone to the pilgrimage to Mecca. The festivals of TautJi 
are rather distinguished by riot than piety, and recall the 
revelries of Bubastis and Canopus. 

Several places of interest arc found on the courso of tho 
Damietta braneb, the old Phatnitic or Pathinetic. First 
of these is the town whence it takes its namo, Dimydt, 
called by tbe Europeans Damietta, which stands not far 
from the mouth of the branch, on its eastern side. In the 
time of the crusades it was a strong place, and regarded 
as the key of Egypt. It was taken and retaken by the 
contending forces, and formed th(i basis of tho oporatioiis 
of St Louis in the unfortunate eighth crusade. Shortly 
afterwards the sultan Edh-Dh^,hir Beybara, in A.b. 1251, 

I razed it and rebuilt it on tho present site somewhat 
farther from the sea. It is a ilounshing town, and 
has a population of 29,000 inhabitants. The next place 
of importance is the town of El-Mansoorali, founded by El- 
Melilc El-KAmil, the nephew of h'^aludiu, during tho sixth 
crusade, to commemorate, as its namo imports, his success 
over the invading army of Joande Brieunc. A little to 
the south of El-Mansoorah, on tho opposite or western 
hank, at a short distance from tho river, are the remains of 
a very remarkable temple of tho goddess Isis, and the 
mounds of tho town of laoum. Although tho temple is 
entirely thrown down, as though by a natural convulsion, 
but probably by human violence, its plan may bo partly 
traced and its date ascertained, as tho materials have not 
boon removed. It was, unlike moat Egyptian tern pies, built 
altogether of gramto, and was about 600 feet in length and 
200 in breadth, Tho materials must have been transported 
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from Syene, a distance by tbe river, on 'which they were 
doubtless floated, of more than 600 miles. Bearing in 
mind this circumstance, and the dLfiSiculty of both working 
and sculpturing so hard a material, this temple must be 
considered to be one of the most costly in the country. 
The earliest name which has been found here is that of 
Nekht-har-heb (Dynasty XXX.), but the most common one 
is that of Ptolemy Philadelphus. A little to the south of 
this site, on the same bank, is the small town of 
Semennood, anciently Sebennytusj and a short distance 
farther, on the same side, is the village of Aboo-Seer, the 
ancient Busiris, named after Osiris, who, with Isis, was 
here worshipped. Herodotus mentions among the great 
festivals that of Isis held at Busiris, but this was more 
probably kept at Iseum, which was not far. For a long 
distance there is nothing of interest until we reach Tel- 
Atreeb, where the site of the town of Athnbis is marked 
by high mounds, -with remains of ancient houses and 
some blocks of stone. 

To the eastwaid of the Damietta branch, in the broad 
cultivated tract or the desert beyond, are some places 
worthy of note. The most eastern of these is the site of 
Pelusium, which was, in the times of the Pharaohs of 
Dynasty XXVI., the key of Egypt towards Palestine. No 
important remains have been discovered here. Between 
this site and the Damietta branch are the mounds of Tams, 
or Zoan, z’an, zae, where are considerable remains of the 
great temple, the most remarkable of which are several 
fallen obelisks, some of which are broken. From their 
inscriptions, and those of other blocks, it has been ascer- 
tained that the temple was as ancient as the time of 
Dynasty XII., and was much beautified by Ramses 11. 
and other kings of that time and the subsequent period. 
Tanis was on tho eastern bank of the Tanitic branch of the 
Nile, now called tho Canal of tho El-Mo’izz. On the same 
side of tho same branch, but far to tho south, was the city of 
Bubastis, pis-bast, the site of 'which is indicated by very 
lofty mounds, in which may be traced the remains of its 
great temple, which was entirely of red granite. Here was 
held tho festival of the goddess Bast, or Bubastis, which 
attracted groat crowds of pilgrims, and is ranked by 
Herodotus first of tho festivals of Egypt, Not far south, 
and on the borders of the desert, is Bilbeys, which was a 
place of some importance as a frontier-town in the time of 
the Eiyoobee princes. Still farther south are the mounds 
of Onion, the Jewish city founded by tho high priest Omas, 
where was a temple closed by Vespasian not long after the 
overthrow of Jerusalem. The site is called Tell-el- 
Yahoodeoyoh, or “ The Mound of the Jewess." 

At the point of the Delta is the unfinished barrage, 
which, by crossing both branches of the river, will regulate 
the inundation above and below this point. The river 
here becomes broader than in its divided state, and long 
continues so. A little south of the point of the Delta, 
on the eastern bank of the river, near the village of El- 
Matareeyeh, not far north of Cairo, is the site of tho ancient 
Heliopolis, or On, an, the City of the Sun, marked by a 
solitary obelisk, and crude brick ridges formed by the 
ruius of a massive wall. The obelisk bears the name of 
XJsurtosen I., tho second king of Dynasty _XII., in the 
simple inscription which runs down each of its sides. It 
is of rod granite, and nearly 70 feet in height. The city 
was famous rather for the learning of its college than for its 
size, and the temple of the sun was held in high veneration. 
Many famous Greek philosophers studied here, and much 
of their earliest knowledge of natural science was no doubt 
derived from their Egyptian instructors. 

BooUk, the port of Cairo, is a flourishing town, having 
two remarkable mosques. It was built a.h. 713, in the 
reign of the sultan Mohammad Ibn KalA-oon. Here M. 


Mariette has founded the national Mus^e Boulaq,” a 
splendid collection of Egyptian antiquities, 

Cairo is the fourth Muslim capital of Egypt • the site 
of one of those that have preceded it is, for the most part, 
included within its walls, while the other two were a little 
to the south. 'Amr, the Muslim conqueror of the country, 
founded El-Fustdt, the oldest of these, close to the fortress 
of Egyptian Babylon, the seat of government at that time. 
Its name signifies “ the Tent,” as it was built where ’Amr 
had pitched his tent. The new town speedily became a 
place of importance, and was the residence of the NAibs, 
or lieutenants, appointed by the orthodox and Ommiade 
caliphs. It received the name of Masr, properly Misr, 
which was also applied by the Arabs to Memphis and to 
Cairo. It declined after the foundation of El-Kd,hireh, but 
never became altogether deserted, for a small town, called 
Masr El-’Ateekah, or ‘‘ Old Masr,” occupies, in the present 
day, part of what was its area in its time of prosperity. 
Shortly after the overthrow of the Ommiade Dynasty, and 
the establishment of the ’Abbdsee, the city of El- Askar was 
founded (a.h 133) by Suleymdn, the general who subju- 
gated the country, aud became the capital and the residence 
of the successive lieutenants of the ’Abbdsee caliphs. El- 
’Askar was a small town adjacent to El-Eust4t, of which it 
was a kind of suburb. Its site is now eatirely desolate. 
The third capital, El-Kat^e’, or El-Kat^ye’, was founded 
about A.H. 260, by Ahmad Ibn-Tooloou, as his capital. It 
continued the royal residence of his successors , but not 
long after the fall of the dynasty, and the subsequent 
Ikhsheedees, the seat of governmeut was transferred by the 
Fditimees to a new city, El-Kdhireh. El-Kat^e’, which had 
been sacked on the overthrow of the Tooloonees, rapidly 
decayed. A part of the present Cairo occupies its site, and 
contains its great mosque, that of Ahmad Ibn-Tooloon. 

G6har el-Kdid, the conqueror of Egypt for the Edtimee 
caliph El-Mo’izz, founded a new capital, a.e., 358, which 
was named El-Kdhireh, that is, “ the Victorious," a name 
corrupted into Cairo, This town occupied about a fourth 
part, the north-eastern, of the present metropolis. By 
degrees it became greater than El-FustAt, aud took from 
it the name of Misr, or Masr, which is applied to it 
by the modern Egyptians. It continually increased, so 
as to include the site of El-KatAe’ to the south, and 
of the old town of El-Maks to the west. The famous 
Saladin built the Citadel on the lowest point of the 
mountain to the east, which immediately overlooked 
El-Katde’, and he partly walled round the towns and large 
gardens within the space now called Cairo. Under the 
prosperous rule of the Memlook sultans this great tract 
was filled with habitations ; a large suburb to the north, 
the Hoseyneeyeh, was added j and the town of Booldk 
was founded. After the Turkish conquest (a.d. 1517) the 
metropolis decayed, but its limits were the same, with the 
present dynasty it has somewhat recovered. 

Cairo is of an irregular oblong form. Its greatest length 
is about three miles, and its average breadth about a mile 
and a half, and its dimensions do not fall very much short 
of these in any part. M. Jacotin {Description de I'JjJgypte, 
xviii. n. Ill) estimates the superficies of Cairo at 793 
hectares, or about 3 square miles. This surface is not, how- 
ever, entirely occupied by houses, for it contains the 
Citadel and various extensive gardens and open spaces, as 
well as lakes. Most of the streets are extremely narrow, 
and the markets generally crowded, so that the stranger 
usually acquires a delusive idea of the density of the popu- 
lation. Mr Lane states the population to have been 
240,000 before the great plague of 1835, and adds that the 
deficiency, equal to not less than one-ihird of the inhabit- 
ants, caused by that terrible visitation, would be speedily 
supplied from the villages. {Modern Egyptians, Introduc 
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tion.) Sir Garduer Wilkinson, in liis Modffi’n JEgypt mid 
Tkehes (a. 266), published in 1843, gives the popiation at 
about 200,000 ; and Mrs Poole, writing in 1842, estimates 
it at about 240,000 {Englishwoman vti Egypt, i. 136) ; but 
Clot-Bey {Aperg% General, i. 204), whose work appeared m 
1840, states the much higher amount of about 300,000 
souls. The census of 1847-8 states the more moderate 
number of 253,541 inhabitants, and in this instance it is 
not likely to have been far wrong. We may fairly suppose 
that during the time of comparative prosperity that followed 
the great plague of 1835, the population gradually increased 
to about 250,000, and that the cholera in 1848, and the 
conscriptions occasioned by the Crimean War, somewhat 
diminished its amount, which in the subsequent time of 
peace rose to the pieseut sum of about 350,000. Of the 
populatiou of 240,000, in Mr Lane's estimate, about 
190,000 were Muslim Egyptians, about 10,000 Copts, 
3000 or 4000 Jews, and the rest, strangers from various 
countries. The adult male population was about one-third 
of the whole, or 80,000 persons, of whom 30,000 were 
merchants, petty shopkeepers, and artisans, 20,000 domestic 
servants, and 15,000 common labourers, porters, &c ; 
the remainder chiefly consisting of military and civil 
servants of the Government. (Modern Egyptians, 1. c.) 

Cairo is still the most remarkable and characteristic of 
Arab cities. The beauty of its religious and domestic 
architecture, before the recent innovations, is unexcelled 
elsewhere. The edifices raised by the Moorish kings of 
Spain and the Muslim rulers of India may have been 
more splendid in their materials, and more elaborate in 
their details, the houses of the great men of Damascus 
may be more costly than were those of the Memlook beys ; 
but for purity of taste and elegance of design both are far 
excelled by many of the mosques and bonses of Cairo. 
These mosques have suffered much in the beauty of their 
appearance from the eSfects of time and neglect j but their 
colour has been often thus softened, and their outlines 
rendered the more picturesque. What is most to be 
admired in their style of architecture is its extraordinary 
freedom from rostramt, shown in the wonderful variety of 
its forms, and the skill in design which has made the most 
intricate details to harmonize with grand outlines. Here 
the student may best learn the history of Arab art, Like 
its contemporary Gothic, it has three great periods, those 
of growth, maturity, and decline. Of the first, the mosque 
of Ahmad Ibii-Tooloon in the southern pait of Cairo, and 
the three great gates of El-ICsihiroli (the old city), tho Bab- 
eu-Nasr, Bab-el-Putooh, and Bab-Zuweyleh, are splendid 
examples The leading forms are simple and massive, 
with m the mosque horse-shoe arches. The decoration is in 
friezes, and its details of conventionalized foliage. The 
second period passes from the highest point to which this 
art attained to a luxuriance promising decay. The mosque 
of Sultan Ha^an, below the Citadel, those of Muciyad 
and KaLl-oon, with the Barkookoyeh, in the mam street of 
the old city, and the mosque of Barkook in the Cemetery 
of K41t Bey, are instances of the earlier and best style of 
this period. The forms, ^ though still massive, are leas 
simple, and they are admirably adapted to the necessities 
of space. The decoration is m couvontionalizod foliage of 
the most free forms, balanced by exquisite geometrical 
patterns. Of the last style of this period, the Ghoorooyoh, 
in the main street of tho old city, and tho mosque of K&it 
Bey in his cemetery, are beautiful specimens. They show 
an elongation of forms and an excess of decoration in which 
the florid qualities predominato. Of tho ago of declino the 
finest monument is the mosque of Mohammad Boy Aboo- 
Dahab, in the old city. Tho forms are now poor, though not 
lacking in grandeur, and the details are not as well adjusted 
aa before, with a want of mastery of the most suitable 
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decoration. The usual plan of a congregational mosque 
is a large, square, open court, surrounded by colonnades, of 
which the chief, often with more rows of columns, faces 
Mecca (eastward), and has inside its outer wall a decorated 
niche to mark the direction of prayer. In the centre is a 
fountain for ablutions, often surmounted by a dome, and 
in the eastern colonnade a pulpit and a desk for readois. 
When a mosque is also the foundei’s tomb, it has a richly 
ornamented fiepulchral chamber. Of domestic architecture 
there are a few precious fragments before the age of 
decline ; but most specimens are of the latest period of 
that age. These are marked by a singular fitness and 
great elegance in the interiors The decoration, though 
inferior to that of the mosques of the best style, is 
c harming for variety and. beauty of pattern. See Caieo, 
and also Architeotuhe, vol. ii. pp 445-44. 

To the east of Cairo is a bold spur of the mountains 
known as El-Gebel El-Mukattam, Beneath it, and to the 
north of the Citadel, is the Cemetery of KAit Bey, remark- 
able for the splendid tombs of the Memlook sultans. 
The most beautiful of these is that of KAlt Boy, from which 
the cemetery takes its name, but those of the sultan Barkooic 
and of El-Ghooree must not be passed by unmeiitioned At 
a little distance to the north-east is the Qcbcl-ol-Alimar, or 
“Bed Mountain,'’ and southward of this, petrified wood 
in large quantities is seen strewn on the surface of tho 
desert. The space between Cairo and the Nile, varying 
from a mile to a mile and a half m breadth, is occupied by 
plantations which were made by Ibrahim Pasha during 
his father’s rule Formerly this side of the city was, as 
the other three aie still partially, bounded by lofty 
mounds of rubbish , these he caused to be removed, and 
by doing so conferred a great benefit upon the inhabitants, 
as well as by planting with trees the intervening space. 
By irrigating this tract very freely with a steam-ougine he 
considerably lessened the good he had effected, rendering 
the western part of tho city somewhat damp. To tho south 
of Cairo is a great cemotery containing tho torn!) of tho 
Imdm Esh-Slulfe’oo, and also an aqueduct, built by tho sultan 
El-G-hooree, which conducts water from the Nilo to tho 
Citadel 5 andfurthei south, tho Roman fortress of I^gyptiau 
Babylon, now called Kasr-esh-Shoma, at present cliiolly 
occupied by a Coptic convent, as well as the small town of 
Masr El-’Ateekah, which is all that remains of tho famous 
metropolis El-Fustat, It contains no romarkahlo odifices : 
in its immediate neighbourhood, however, is tho oldest 
mosque in Egypt, that of 'Amr, tho Muslim conqueror, but 
it has heon so frequently repairod and almost rebuilt that 
it is impossible to form any idea of its original appearance. 
Opposite to Masr El-’Ateskah, from which it is separated 
by a very narrow branch of tho Nile, is the island of Kr- 
R6dah, containing tho famous Mikyds, or Niloinoter. 

Tho chief iilaco on the western bank near Cairo is tho 
small town of Bl-Qoczeli, opposite Masr El-’Atookah. El- 
Geezoh is best known as having given its immo to the m<).Ht 
famous group of l^yramids, tho cliiof monuments of Mem- 
phis, which stand on tho slightly elevated border of tho 
low Libyan range, not more tlinu a (pmrtor of a niilo 
beyond tho limit of tho cultivated land. 

Tho city of Memphis, men-nofuu, “ tho good sta- 
tion,” stood on tho western bank of the Nile about leu 
miles above Cairo. It was founded by Meno.s, tho first 
king of Egypt. Tho kings and people who dwelt Ihcro chose 
the nearest prtrt of the desert as thoir bunal-placo, and built 
tombs^ on its rocky edge, or excavated them in its sides. 
Tho kings raised pyramids around which thoir subjocte wore 
buriod in comparatively small sepulchres. The pyramids 
were grouped together, and often there is a long distance 
from one group to another. Although many pyramids have 
been nearly or wholly destroyed, yet, as the largest undouht- 
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edly remain, tlie general features of the necropolis cannot 
he much changed. From the Citadel of Cairo we obtain 
a good view of the several groups First, opposite to us, 
but a little to the south, are the three great Pyramids of 
El-Geezeh, two of which exceed all the others in magnitude ; 
at some distance farther south we see those of Aboo-Seer, 
likewise three in number, of smaller dimensions, and, not 
so far beyond them, the great Pyramid of SakkArah, called 
from its form that of Steps, with smaller pyramids in its 
neighbourhood Farthest of all, after a wider interval, are 
the two large Pyramids of Dahshoor, which approach in 
size the two great structures of El-Geezeh There are more 
to the south as far as the Feiyoom, the last being that of El- 
Lhhoon, but none above the Pyramids of Dahshoor can be 
included within the Memphite necropolis. That great tract 
extended, if we measure from the ruined Pyramid of Aboo- 
Ruweysh, somewhat to the north of those of El-Geezeh, to 
the southernmost Pyramid of Dahshoor, throughout a space 
of nearly twenty miles, m almost every part of which some 
sepulchres have been discovered, while it cannot be doubted 
that many more await a fortunate explorer. 

The road to the pyramids of El-Geezeh from the town is 
through cultivated fields diversified by villages in palm- 
groves As we approach them, these structures do not 
give us that idea of size that we had expected from oui 
first distant view ; and until we stand at their feet we do 
not appreciate their viustness. But as we endeavour to scan 
the height of the Great Pyramid, when about to begin its 
ascent, we fully realize a result that human labour has not 
achieved elsewhere. The very dimensions (a height of 
about half a tbousand feet, four sides each measuring the 
seventh of a mile) are in themselves gigantic; but when 
we know that this huge space is almost solid, coniaiumg a 
few chambers so small as not to be worthy of consideration 
in calculating its contents, wo discover that no monuments 
of man's laising clsowliore allord any scale by which to 
ostiniato its greatness. The Pyramids, exce-pt one or more 
small ones, were tombs of kings. Each had its name and 
a priest attached to it, for whose functions there was a 
chapel at some distance in front of the entrance. 

The Great Pyramid, “the Splendid,” was the mausoleum 
of Khufu, or Cheops, of Dynasty IV. The present per- 
pendicular height of the structure is, according to General 
Vyso, 450 feet 9 inches, and the side of its present 
base 746 feet. It is about 30 feet lower than it was 
originally, in cousequoucra of the casing stones and much 
of tho outer masonry having been torn off, and its base is 
likewise smaller. General Vyso gives tho former height at 
4H0 feet 9 inches, and tho side of the former base at 7 64 feet. 
Like all tho other pyramids, it faces the cardinal points. 
At the completion of the pyramid the faces wore smooth 
and polished, but now they present a series of great steps 
formed by the courses of stone, and are in some places (par- 
ticularly in the middle of each face, and at the angles, and 
about the entrance) much broken. The ascent is easy 
though fatiguing, and the traveller is amply rewarded by 
the view which he obtains from tho platform, about 32 
foot square, at tho summit. The prospect of the fertile 
plain and valley on the one side, and of the undulating 
barren surface of the Great Desert on the other, as well as 
of the pyramids and tombs beneath, is alike remarkable 
from its character and the associations which it alls up, 
Tho examination of the interior is no less interesting. All 
other tombs but the Memphite pyramids, and those which 
wore simply pits, were not closed, the upper chamber 
being intended for the performance of funeral rites when 
the family of tho deceased visited his sepulchre, These 
pyramids, however, were most carefully closed. The 
chambers which contained the bodies of the king, and of 
those (doubtless of his family) who were sometimes buried 
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in the same structure, are without sculptures, and scarcely 
ornamented in any way, being usually wholly plain. 
The passages leading to them are only large enough to 
admit a sarcophagus, and after the king’s burial were closed 
by the lowering of heavy stone portcullises, and the block- 
ing up of the entrance. The desired object was security, 
and we must not, therefoi e, expect beauty or grandeur in 
chambers constructed for this purpose, although we cannot 
fail to admire tbeir massive and gloomy aspect 

The entrance of the Great Pyramid is not far from the 
middle of the northern face, 49 feet in perpendicular 
height from the base. The fallen stones and rubbish 
have, howevei, raised a mound which reaches nearly to the 
entrance, the masonry about which having been torn down, 
we gam some idea of the construction of the pyramid. In 
this manner the passage has lost somewhat of its length. 
The passage itself is 3 feet 11 inches high, and 3 feet 
inches wide, and is lined with fine limestone. It descends 
at an angle of 26° 41'.^ At a distance of 63 feet 2 inches 
from the beginning of the roof of the present entrance, a 
second passage commences from this, takmg an ascending 
direction. The entrance of this new passage is obstructed 
by great blocks of granite which entirely fill it, and have 
been passed by means of an excavation around them. We 
thus enter the ascending passage, which is of the same 
breadth and height as the former, and inclines at an angle 
of 26“ 18'. The stones which line its roof and sides are 
very rough, and it has evidently been left unfinished. 
After ascending this passage for a distance of 109 feet 7 
inches, we reach the Grand Passage, which, from its greater 
dimensions, presents a comparatively imposing appearance. 
It ascends at the same angle as the last, while a horizontal 
passage runs beneath it to a chamber to be subsequently 
mentioned Just witbm the Grand Passage is tbe mouth 
of the Well, an iriogular pit, partly excavated in the rock, 
leading to the lower portion of the first passage. Its object 
was probably to affoid an exit to the workmen who had 
been engaged in closing the ascending passage. The Grand 
Passage is 6 feet 10 inches in width at its base, 28 feet 
high, and 166 feet long. The blocks which compose its 
sides gradually approach, every course above the second 
projecting a little, and on each side is a stone bench. At 
the end of this passage a horizontal one begins, of much 
smaller but unequal dimensions, and 22 feet 1 inch 
m length, leading to the Grand Chamber, commonly called 
the King’s Chamber, wbich it eutors at the eastern end of 
its north side. This, which is the principal sepulchral 
chamber (unless, indeed, there be an undiscovered one of 
greater importance), is lined with red granite, and measiues 
in length 34 feet 3 inches, in width 17 feet 1 inch, and in 
height 19 feet 1 inch. It is altogether plain, and contains 
only a sarcophagus of red granite, which is equally 
unadorned. Above this chamber are five small ones, which 
may be called entresols, evidently designed to lighten the 
pressure of the superincumbent masonrji, particularly as tbe 
uppermost of them has a pointed roof. Four of these were 
discovered by the late General Howard Vyse, who found in 
them quarry-marks, bearing, in two varieties, the name of 
Khufu, tbe royal builder of the pyramid. These chambers 
are reached with difficulty, and chiefly by forced passages. 
The horizontal passage beneath the Grand Passage must 
now be described. ‘ Tins is but 3 feet 10 inches high, and 

^ See Sir John Plerschel’s '‘Observations on the Entrance Passages 
in the Pyranoida of Gizeh,” an Vyse’s Pyramids of Ghxe%, vol li. 
107-109. The different angles of the entrance passages of other 
pyramids, and the circumstance that they were always closed at the 
completion of the huildmgs, show that the fact of this one's liaving 
pointed, at a supposed date of its erection, to « Dracoms, winch was 
then the pole-stnr, is not to be xegaided as moie than ai cideutal. 
Nevertheless, os above mentioned, the pyiaimds faco the cardinal 
pomts. 
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3 feet inches ■wide, for tKe first 92 feet of its length, 
and then we descend a step and find the passage to be 5 
feet 8 inches high for 17 feet 11 inches farther, until it 
enters the “ Queen’s Chamber,” as it is usually called, at 
the eastern corner of its north side. This chamber is 
18 feet 9 inches long, and 17 feet broad, and its extreme 
height is 20 feet 3 inches. It has a pointed roof, oi great 
blocks of stone, inclined upwards and meeting in the 
middle. Within it is the entrance of a forced passage. 
The remainder of the first passage, beyond where the first 
ascending passage leads to the most interesting parts of the 
structure, la still to be noticed. It contmues below the forced 
entrance to the ascending passage for a distance of 239 j 
feet 10 inches, being cat through the rock on which 
the pyramid is built. Tor this space its inclination and 
proportions do not change, hut it then becomes horizontal 
for 27 feet, terminating at the entrance of an excavated 
chamber 46 feet in length, and 27 feet_ 1 inch in breadth, 
but of irregular and inconsiderable height. Theie is no 
doubt that this chamber was left unfinished at the closing 
of the pyramid. Beyond it the passage continues, opposite 
to where it entered the chamber, and extends horizontally 
52 feet 9 inches into the rock in the same direction. 

The Second Pyramid, which bore the name of “the 
Great,” and was the tomb of Khafra, or Chephren (Dynasty 
IV.), stands at a shoit distance to the south-west of the 
Great Pyramid, which does not very much exceed it in 
magnitude, though far superior in its construction. It has 
a base of 690 feet 9 inches square, and is 447 feet 6 inches 
in height, being more steep than its larger neighhouv. ^ A 
great part of its casing having been preserved, extending 
about a fourth of the distance from the summit, the ascent 
is very difficult, especially as when one has cUmbed on to 
the cased portion he can see nothing of the lower part of 
the building, and thus feels as if upon a pyramid in the 
air. There are two entrances, both in the north side, from 
which, and other peculiarities, it is possible that the 
building was originally much smaller than now, and that, 
after its first completion, it was enlarged, and a new 
entrance and sepulchral chamber added. 

The Third Pyramid, “ the Superior,” the tomb of 
Menkaura, or Mycennus, is almost in a line with the other 
two, and of much .smaller dimensions, being only 203 feet 
in height, and 354 feet 6 inches square at the base. It is 
constructed beautifully, and in a costly manner, and in 
these respects is unexcelled, if equalled, by any other 
pyramid. The exterior was anciently cased altogether, or 
in part, with granite, hut this has been generally torn off. 
General Vyse opened it, and found that it had boon 
previously lansacked. In it he discovered a very beautiful 
sarcophagus (which was unfortunately lost at sea on its 
way to England), as well as part of a mummy-case, 
bearing the name of King Menkaura, and a mummy, not 
certainly the king’s, both of which are now in the British 
Museum. This confirms the statement of Herodotus that 
it was the tomb of Myceriiius. Manetho says that it was 
built by Queen Hitocris (Dynasty YI). This apparent 
inconsistency is explained, as Bunsen remarks {JSgypt's 
Place, ii. 165, seq., 210, by the construction of the 
pyramid, which has two principal chambers, and was evi- 
dently enlarged after its first completion, so that we may 
reasonably suppose that it is the sepulchre of both Men- 
cheres and Queen Kitocris. 

Near the three large pyramids are six smaller ones ; three 
of these are near the east side of the Great Pyramid, and 
three on the south side of the Third Pyramid. They were 
probably the tombs of near relations of tho kings who 
fpunded tho great pyramids. The space around tho i 
pyrtoids is occupied by very numerous tombs, some built 
of stofie, others excavated in the sides of the rock on which | 
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the pyramids stand, while others are simply pits with 
sepulchral chambers leading from them. The most 
interesting of these occupy a square bounded on the east 
by the Great Pyramid and on the south by the Second, 
and are mostly the sepulchres of the subjects of Khufu and 
other kings of Dynasties IV. and V. These tombs, which 
are of inconsiderable dimensions in comparison with many 
at Thebes and elsewhere, are all built of stone, and have 
inclined walls, so as to resemble truncated pyramids. They 
usually contain a chapel, or more rarely chapels, the walls 
of which are decorated with most remarkable painted 
sculptures, portraying the everyday life of the Egyptians 
at that remote age, with short inscriptions of an explanatory 
character. The absence of representations of the gods 
and subjects clearly connected with religion is note 
worthy. Other similar tombs stand to the east and south 
of the Great Pyramid ; and in the former direction are the 
principal sepulchral grottoes hewn in tho side of the 
elevated rocky tract on which the pyramids stand. Some of 
these excavations bear similar representations to those of the 
other tombs already mentioned, To the east of tbc Second 
Pyramid is the Great Sphinx, called in Egyptian “ hu,” 
emblem of Hor-em-akhu, “ Horns in the horizon,” ono of 
tbe most characteiistic monuments of this wonderful 
necropolis, of an earlier date than the Great Pyramid. 
It is a recumbent androsphinx, or man-headod lion, 188 
feet inches in length, hewn out of a natural emi- 
nence in the solid rock, some defects of which are 
supplied by a partial stono-casing, the logs being likewise 
added. Steps lead down to its front, whore aio a sanctuary 
and tablets, but these are covered by the sand, which, after 
the hollow has been cleaied, speedily fills it again. Nob 
far to the westward of the Sphinx is the remarkable 
excavation known as Campbell’s Tomb, discovered by 
General Vyse, chiefly consisting of a large pit surrounded 
by a trench. The causeways leading to the Groat Pyra 
mid and to the Third, the former of which greatly oxcitod 
the admiration of Herodotus, are well worthy of a careful 
examination. The only pyramid which stands to tho north 
of this group is that of Abou-Iluwoysh, which is in so 
ruined a condition as scarcely to deserve a visit. It lies 
about five miles to the north of the Oieat Pyi'amid. 

Southward of the Pyramids of El-Geozoh, tho first 
objects of interest are those forming tho similar group of 
Aboo-Seer, of much sinaller dinieuaions, tho largest being 
about the size of tho Third Pyramid. They are on the 
elevated edge of the Libyan chain, about sovon miles from 
the Third Pyramid, and are four in number, throo being 
large, and the fourth very small. Tho Northern Pyramid 
of Aboo-Secr appears to have been tho tomb of Sahura of 
Dynasty V., and tho Middle Pyramid is the tomb of Ilti-n- 
user of the same line. 

About two miles farther in tho same direction arc the 
Pyramids of SakkArah, the greatest and most remarkable 
of which IS called tho Pyramid of Stops, The tract around 
them appears from tho number of the tombs to have been 
the priucipal burialplaco of Memphis, to wliiuh it is near. 
Tho Pyramid of Steps has a height of 196 feet 6 inches, 
and its base formerly mea.suretl on tho north and stiuth 
sides 351 feet 2 inches, and on the cast and west 393 foot 
11 inches. Within it aro numerous passages and a gallery, 
which must, for tho most part, have boon made subse- 
quently to tho completion of tho structure. In tho centre 
is a very lofty and narrow chamber, and near it a small 
ono, which was lined with blue tiles. In tho latter was an 
inscription containing tho title of tho bulla Apis. Under 
tho old monarchy those sacred animals wore hero entombed. 
It is thought that this pyramid was constniofcetl by 
Uonephes of Dynasty I. If Manetho be correct in assigning 
the introduction of the worship of Apis to a later king, this 
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pyramid, if of TJeneplieSjWas originally a royal sepulclire. In 
the tract between the Pyramids of Sakkdrah. and Aboo-Seer 
are the remains of the Sarapeum, and the burialplace of 
the bulls Apis, both discovered by M. Mariette. They are 
inclosed by a great wall, having been connected, for the 
Sarapeum was the temple of the defunct Apis. The tombs 
are in subterranean galleries or m separate excavations 
which contain many sarcophagi, in which the bulls were en- 
tombed, Not the least important result of this discovery 
is the certainty that Sarapis was a form of Osiris, and 
that his name was Hesiri-hapi, or Osiris-Apis (Brugach, 
RdseberichtB mis Aegypten, 27, seqq.), as Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson had long previously suggested {Materia Eiero- 
glypMca, 21, and Yocab. MS. addition). The other 
pyramids are of comparatively little interest. There are 
also some curious private tombs, among which may be par- 
ticularized a large grotto excavated in the face of the rock 
overlooking the valley, which is remarkable for being 
vaulted on the principle of the true arch, but without a 
key-stone. It is of the time of Psammetichus I. of 
Dynasty XXYL, being, as Sir Gardner Wilkinson remarks, 
one of the two earliest known examples of the arch in 
stone, though, as he adds, there are brick arches at Thebes 
of the time of Amenophis I. of Dynasty XVIII. {Modern 
Egypt and Thebes, i. 368-9). 

The site of Memphis is marked by mounds in the culti- 
vated tract to the east of the Pyramids of Sakk^rah, and 
near the village of Meet-Raheeneh. Of the great temple 
of Ptah, its tutelary divinity, there are no remains above 
ground, except a few blocks of stone and some broken 
statues, one of which is a fine colossus of Eamses II., 
which most probably stood in ancient times before one of 
the principal entrances of the temple. It is of white chert, 
and beautifully executed, representing the king in a stand- 
ing posture. It has fallen to the ground, and has lost 
part of its legs , nevertheless it has suffered incon- 
siderable damage elsewhere, so as to bo still one of the 
finest specimens of Egyptian art. lOie original height was 
more than 40 feet. This colossus is the property of the 
British nation, but no steps have been taken to remove 
it to this country. As Sir Gardner Wilkinson remarks, 
“ when the Turks have burnt it for lime, it will be 
regretted” {Modern Egypt and Thebes, i. 373). The site 
of Memphis being in the cultivated tract, and near the 
modern capitals of Egypt, its monuments have alike suffered 
from the destructive power of nature, and from the 
barbarism of those who have used them as quarries or de- 
faced them from motives of fanaticism. The Pyramids 
have not escaped man’s violence, but their vastuess has 
generally defied his attacks. 

At a distance of about five miles to the south of the 
Pyramid of Steps is the northernmost of the Pyramids of 
Dahshoor, an interesting group, of the history of which 
nothing certain is known. To their north is a vast trun- 
cated pyramid, the sepulchre of Unas, last king of Dynasty 
Y., anciently called “ the Most Beautiful Place, ” now 
Mastabat Faraoon, or “ Pharaoh’s Seat.” Two of the 
Pyramids of Dahshoor are of stone, and three of crude 
brick. The former exceed in size all the other pyramids 
except the First and Second of El-Geezeh, and have re- 
markable chambers within them. The Northern Stone 
Pyramid has a base of 700 feet, and. a height of 326 feet 6 
inches, and has lost somewhat of its size, having originally 
measured 719 feet 6 inches, and 342 feet 7 inches. Some 
of the casing remains. It has an entrance in the northern 
face, leading to three chambers of similar construction to 
the Grand Passage in the Great Pyramid. The Southern 
Stone Pyramid is distinguished by the peculiarity of its 
form and by having two entrances, one in the eastern face 
and the other in the northern. The lower portion has an 
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angle of 54* 14' 46”, but the lucliuatiou then changes to 
42* 69' 26.” It has been supposed that it was suddenly 
completed, having been origmally planned to be much 
loftier, but the method in which the pyramids were built 
renders this unlikely ; and it seems rather to have been 
given this form to gratify a whim of the founder, especially 
as the entrances in different faces afford another peculiarity. 
Its base is 616 feet 8 inches, and its height 319 feet 6 
inches. At its southern side is a small brick pyramid. 
The Northern and Southern Brick Pyramids of Dahshoor 
are to the east of those already described. They are now 
in a very ruined state, being merely mounds of crude brick ; 
one of them is probably the Pyramid of Asychis mentioned 
by Herodotus. 

Among the earlier explorers of the necropolis of 
Memphis was Belzoni, by whom the Second Pyramid was 
opened. General Howard Yyse first undertook a complete 
examination of the series of pyramids, and having secured 
the assistance of Mr Perring, carried out this project with 
well-merited success. Professor Lepsius, the head of the 
Prussian expedition, opened many tombs in the Memphite 
necropolis, and has published in his magnificent work 
{Denhmaler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien) the most 
interesting sculptures which they contain M. Mariette, 
aided by the French Government, discovered the Sara- 
peum and; the tombs of the bulls Apis, and has since 
continued his researches under the authority of the 
khedive. 

The voyage up the Nile from Cairo may now be 
described, Not far south of Masr El-’Ateekah, the moun- 
tain and deseit approach very near the river on that side, 
and soon after the wide opening of a valley is seen. 
Beyond it is a bold promontory of the eastern range, which 
first gradually recedes and then becomes parallel with the 
river for some distance, leaving but a narrow strip of 
cultivated land. Behind the village of Turk, the ancient 
Troja, are the quarries named after it, and a little farther 
to the south are those of El-Maasarah. These quarries are 
great excavated chambers and passages, which are entered 
by large square apertures in the steep face of the mountain. 
Hence were taken the finer blocks of limestone employed 
in the construction of the Pyramids of El-Geezeh. Tablets 
in both quarries record the quarrying executed under 
different sovereigns. South of the quarries the character 
of the eastern bank continues unchanged, and presents no 
remarkable object until we reach the promontory of the 
Sheykh Aboo-Noor, which will be subsequently mentioned. 
The western bank, on the contrary, is broad and fertile, 
abounding in villages, and above its palm-groves rise in the 
distance the massive foims of the long series of pyramids. 
Considerably beyond those of Dahshoor, which may be 
considered as the most southern in the Memphite necropolis, 
are the two Pyramids of El-Met4neeyeh, which are too small 
to be seen from the river, and yet farther the solitary 
Pyramid of Meydoora, commonly called the False Pyramid. 
Dr Brugach thinks it very probable that it was the tomb 
of Senoferu, last king of Dynasty III. It is a structure of 
great size, having a base of about 400 feet, and a height 
of about 310 feet. In consequence of blocks having been 
pulled off its sides for building purposes, it has the appear- 
ance of being built in two degrees, the lower of which is 
much greater than the upper, while the fallen stones around 
its base make it seem as if raised upon an eminence to in- 
crease its apparent size, and hence its name. The entrance 
has not been discovered. Its position, rising alone above 
the rich valley and desert beyond, without any object by 
which to measure its size, render this pyramid, especially 
when seen from some distance across a broad part of the 
river to the north, a very striking object. There is 
nothing else worthy of a visit on the western hank until 
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w-e react the town of Beuee-Snweyf, about seventy miles 
by the course of the nver from Cairo. 

Benee-Suweyf is a busy town, being the port of the 
Feiyoom. A. road leads hence to that province, in a north- 
westerly direction. After crossing the great canal called 
the Baht-Yoosuf, we pass through the opening in the 
Libyan range which leads to the Feiyoom, leaving on our 
right the ruiued brick Pyramid of El-LAhoon, so called 
from an adjacent village. 

The Feiyoom, including its lake, is a pear-shaped tract 
(its narrowest part being to the west), extending into the 
desert, and measuring in its greatest length about thirty 
miles, and in its greatest breadth about twenty. The part 
now cultivated is more than two-thirds ot this extent from 
the east. At the north-western extremity is the great lake 
of El-Karn, which is long and narrow, and fills the 
northern portion of the valley. A branch of the Bahr- 
Yoosuf flows through the opening leading to the Feiyoom 
This canal soon spreads into many streams, two of which, 
after joining into a single course, carry off the superabund- 
ant waters of the inundation into the lake of El-Kain, while 
they contribute with the others to irrigate the cultivable 
tracts. 

The site of the famous Labyrinth first claims our notice 
after entering the Feiyoom. Its position may be known 
by a ruined crude brick pyramid, that of HaWcirah, which 
IS spoken of by both Herodotus and Strabo, and may be 
called the Pyramid of the Labyrinth. The remains of the 
Labyrinth itself, which had been previously known, were 
first carefully examined by the Prussian expedition headed 
by Professor Lepsius, in 1843. The structure was so 
ruined, however, that the results were not as decisive as 
might have been hoped. Yet the plan was to some extent 
made out, and the building shown to have contained a 
great number of very small chambers, as ancient writers 
had said ; and the discovery of royal names of Dynasty 
XIL, particularly of Amenemhat III, to whom Mauofcho 
ascribes the founding of the Labyrinth, leaves little 
doubt that this king was the Mcens who built the 
Labyrinth, according to the classic writers. The use of 
this building has not been distinctly ascertained. Manebho 
indeed makes it to have been the founder’s tomb, but it is 
most probable that he was buried in the pyramid, which, 
however, the Egyptian historian may have regatded as pail 
of the Labyrinth, as it is evidently connected with that 
structure. 

Hot far beyond the site of the Labyrinth is the capital 
of the piovince, usually called “ El-Medeeneh,” or “the 
City,” and “Medeenet-el-Feiyoom,” “the City” or 
“Capital of the Feiyoom,” close to the mounds of the 
ancient Arsmoe, or Crocodilopolis, It is a small but 
flourishing town. The only monuments of antiquity in its 
neighbourhood are the remains at Beyjihmoo somewhat to 
the north, and the great broken tablet at Begoeg, at a 
smaller distance to the south. The former are two struc- 
tures supposed by some to be pyramids, and the latter, 
which is a record of the time of Usurbesen I, is usually 
called an obelisk, but it must rather be regarded as a very 
tall and narrow stele or tablet, upwards of 40 feet in 
height. 

In this part of the Feiyoom, to the north of El- 
Medeeueh, may be traced the remains of that remarkable 
hydraulic work the Lake Moeris. M. Linanb, a French 
engineer, was the first to determine the position and 
character of this famous work of antiquity ; and the results 
of his investigatioas ere in accordance with the opinions of 
some who had previously noticed the subject in published 
works {Mm.oire mr le Lm Moeris,” Soo, Eg., 1843). The 
object of the Lake Mceris was to regulate the irrigation 
of the:, Feiyoom, anciently the Orocodilopolite Home, and 
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afterwards the Arsinoite ; and it was valuable on account 
of its fisheries. It seems rather to have deserved the name 
of a very large reservoir than that of a lake. Notwith- 
standing the diying up of the Lake Mceris, the Feiyoom is 
stdl an important and fertile province. It produces very 
large quantities of grapes , and the fields of roses, cultivated 
for the sake of rose-water, present a remarkable appear- 
ance. 

The great Lake of El-Karn is perhaps the most interest- 
ing object in this part of Egypt. Its name, Birket-el-Karn, 
signifies “The Lake of the Horn,” or “Projection,” by 
which an island is intended, and not its genera,! form, as has 
been supposed, It is, according to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
about 35 mil PH long and about 7 broad at its widest part, 
and IS not deep, as far as has been ascertained The water 
is brackish and unwholesome, though derived from the 
Nile, which has at all seasons a much higher level.^ It is 
bounded on the south by tracts in a state of cultivation, 
or deserted for want of labourers, though anciently 
cultivated, and on the north by the Libyan deseit, above 
which rises a bold range of mountains, and it has a 
strange and picturesque wildness. Its northern shore was 
anciently cultivated, at least in pait, but is now entirely 
waste. Near the lake are several sites of ancient towns, 
and the temple called Kasr-Khroon distinguishes the most 
important of these. That temple, however, being devoid 
of sculpture, and doubtless of the Eoman period, could not 
attract attention except in a region bairon of moiiumeuLs. 
After this cursory view of the Feiyoom we may return to 
the Nile and continue our southward course, 

Not far south of Beuee-Suweyf the eastern chain is 
washed by the river at the picturesque promontory of the 
Bheykh Aboo-Noor, whose tomb stands on its summit. 
From this point as far as the town of Manfaloot the moun- 
tains on the east are close to the Nile, leaving a narrow 
space of cultivahle land, or none at all, while the western 
bank is far broader tl^an before. For forty miloa nothing 
remaikable attracts the cyo except the lofty mouiids of 
ancient towns, until one sees the well-pioportioned minaret 
of a mosque in the large village of Somoloot, said to have 
been erected by the architect of the mosque of Sultan 
Hasan at Cairo. Not far beyond, the river washes the 
picturesque cliffs of Gebel-et-Toyr, or the Mountain of 
Birds, part of the eastern range. Upon its summit stands 
a Coptic convent, called the Convent of the Virgin, Doyr-ol- 
’Adra, One of the monks of this oonvoni usually climbs 
down the stoop face of the mountain by a dizzy path, and 
swims to the traveller’s boat to solicit alms as a follow 
Cluistiau In this part of Egypt wo first begin to notice 
the entrances of grottoes in the face of the eastern moun- 
tains, but none of those for some distance are known to be 
of any interest. Not far beyond Gebel-ot-Toyr is the town 
of El-Muiyeh, on the western bank, a place wearing a 
cheerful aspect. Opposite El-Mmyeh are quarries and 
•sepulcUml grottoes, the most remarkable of the latter being 
at a site called El-K6ni-el-Ahmar, or “ the Bed Mound.” 
Those aro of the ago of Dynasties IV. and VI, but they 
have sustain od so much damage in modern times that thoy 
do not repay a visit, except from one who is a student of 
bieroglypliicB. A governor of El-Minyoh, an ignorant 
Turk, used these ancient tombs as quarries ; and had it 
not been for tho interference of Mr Harris of Alexandria, 
the more important grottoes of Beuee-Hosan would have 
shared the same fate at his hands. 

The first noteworthy objects above El-Minyeh are the 
sepulchml grottoes of Benee-Hasan, which are inferior to 
none in Egypt for beauty and interest. They are excavated 
in the face of tho eastern mountains, which are here very 
low and sloping, and separated from the river by a small 
extent of debris and desert, and a very narrow strip of 
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cultivable land. The grottoes are almost in a line near 
the summit of the mountain, and at no great height above 
the river The two northernmost are remarkable for hav- 
ing porticoes, each supported by two polygonal columns of 
an order which is believed to be the prototype of the Doric. 
Most of the grottoes are adorned with sculptures and 
paintings, which portray with eminent truthfulness and 
character the manners of the Egyptians of the remote period 
at which they were executed, for they are tombs of nomarchs 
and other governors of Dyaasty XII. They generally 
consist of a chapel of large dimensions, having sometimes a 
portico before it, and a niche with seated figures of the chief 
persons buried in the tomb at the extremity, and have pits 
leading to sepulchral chambers. The principal apartment 
is sometimes supported by pillars cut out of the rock, and 
vaulted. Its walls bear representations of the diversions of 
the occupant during his lifetime, and of his varied occupa- 
tions, in scenes depicting hunting, fishing, games, feasts, the 
processes of agriculture, and the like. The figures of beasts 
and birds, more especially the latter, are characterized by a 
remarkable fidelity and beauty, and there can be no doubt 
that Egyptian art had attained a greater excellence at this 
time than it possessed under Dynasty lY. A little to 
the south of these grottoes, m a ravine, is the Specs 
Arteniidos, a small rock-temple of Sekhet or Pakht, the 
Egyptian Diana, and some sepulchres of little interest. 

A few miles to the south of the Speos Artemidos are 
two sites, one on either side of the river, which were 
marked, in the present century, by most important 
monuments, which have since been destroyed by the Turks 
That on the western side, near the large village of El- 
Ashmoonoyn, the ancient Hermopolis Magna, was part of 
a magnificent portico, hearing the names of Philip Aridseus, 
Alexander iEgus, and Ptolemy L, all that stood of the 
temple of Thoth , and on the opposite side of the river 
wore considerable remains of the edifices of the town of 
Antinoopolis founded by Hadrian. While we regret the 
destruction of such interesting records, wo must not charge 
either the Turks or the native Egyptians with all the mis- 
chief of this kind which is perpetrated, and our sorrow 
is increased by the reflection that to European travellers, 
principally Englishmen and Americans, must be assigned 
no small share in the destruction or mutilation of the 
inoiiiiments, which in the case of educated men is nothing 
less than a crime. 

A short distance south of Antinoopolis is the town of Mel- 
lawee, on the western bank, and a little farther, on the other 
side of the river, the promontory called Gebel-esh-Sheykh 
Sa’eod, which is honeycombed with grottoes, some of which 
are shown by their sculptures to be very ancient, but are 
so ill preserved as to require but a short examination, A | 
little beyond, however, in the district of Tell-El-’Amdrineh, 
or the Mound of El-’Amdnneh, a small fertile tract where 
the eastern mountains recede, noted, like Benee-Hasan, for 
the turbulent and thievish propensities of its inhabitants, 
are most curious remains of a very ancient town. It was 
the capital of Khu-n>aten, the sun-worshipper of Dynasty 
XVIir., and was no doubt destroyed by Horus, and not 
subsequently rebuilt. In the mountain behind it are very 
interesting sepulchral grottoes, in which were buried the 
courtiers of this king, and from them we obtain much 
information respecting his religion, a very pure form of 
suu-worship. The representations are chiefly of the king, 
his queen, and their children, distributing presents to the 
soldiers and others, of acts of worship to the sun, and of 
the temple of the sun as well as gardens and villas. 

On the western bank of the Nue, a little to the south of 
Tell-el-’AmArmeh, is the small town of Deroot-esh-Shereef, 
supposed to be on the site of the Thehaica Phylace, which 
guarded the northern boundary of the Thebais. About 20 
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miles to the south is the town of Manfaloot, on the same 
side of the river, which has a decayed appearance from the 
manner in which the stream has encroached upon and 
washed away part of it. Opposite to Manfaloot in the 
eastern range are extensive crocodile-mummy catacombs. 
There is nothing of note during the next 25 miles of the 
river’s course, which is very winding, until we reach the 
village of El-Hamrk, the port of Asyoot. This town, the 
capital of Upper Egypt, or the Sa’eed, that is, of the whole 
country above Cairo, lies inland, about two miles from El- 
Hamr^, in a richly cultivated plain. Asyoot, with its 
beautiful mosques, two of which, one of the Memlook 
style, and the other of the Turkish, are not unworthy of 
comparison with those of the metropolis, and its Con- 
stantmopolitan palace, surrounded on three sides by ver- 
dant fields, and having behind it a fine rounded spur of the 
western chain, which here, for the first time, is near the river, 
presents a picturesque aspect as the traveller approaches 
it. On entering Asyoot he is not disappointed, for the 
excellence of the goods and provisions sold in the well-built 
chief market, and the solid look of the houses, indicate 
activity and prosperity. And it is not a little remarkable 
that tins was an important town some 4000 years ago, 
and has thus outlived Thebes and Memphis, Tanis and 
Pelusium. The ancient Egyptian name was Ssut, or 
probably Ssiut, but the Greeks called it Lycopolis, on 
account of the worship of the wolf- or jackal-headed 
divinity of the place, a form of Anubis. In the mountain 
behind Asyoot are some ancient grottoes, one of which is 
of great size, hut their sculptures have unfortunately 
suffered much. The view of the valley and the town 
beneath is an ample reward for the ascent. 

Thirty miles farther by tbe river, on tbe eastern bank, 
is the village of K4w-el-Kebeereh, where was anciently 
Antaeopolis. The interesting remains of the temple of 
Antaeus, which stood here eaily in the present century, 
have entirely disappeared through the encroachment of the 
river, and also, it is believed, from having been used as a 
quarry by the Turks. A few miles beyond, the lofty part of 
the eastern range called the Gebel-esh-Sheykh-El-Hareedee 
from a famous Muslim saint, hems in the river on one side 
for a short distance. It soon, however, retires again, and 
the valley on that side becomes broader than usual Here, 
a short way from the river, stands the small town of 
Akhmeem, the ancient Chemmis, or Panopohs Ho 
remains of importance mark this site About 22 miles 
farther by the course of the river, on the western bank, is 
the important town of Girgh, which was, until a compara- 
tively recent period, the capital of the Sa’eed. The rise 
of Asyoot, however, and the agency of the river which is 
gradually washing it away, have contributed to its decline, 
and it wears a dilapidated aspect. 

The city of Abydos was a few miles from Girgh, in a 
south-westerly direction on the border of the desert, here 
separated from the Nile by a broad cultivated tract. Close 
to it was Thinis or This, the town of Menes. Two interest- 
ing edifices render Abydos worthy of a visit. They are 
both dedicated to Osiris, the chief divinity of the place. 
The southernmost of these is a temple of Osiris, in which we 
find the names of Kamses II. and his father Setee I. The 
other structure is smaller, and in a worse state of preser- 
vation than the other temple, and among its sculptures are 
the same names, those of Setee I. and Ramses II. Hence 
was taken the famous list of Pharaohs known as the Tablet 
of Abydos, which is now one* of the most valuable objects 
in the British Museum, and M. Mariette has since dis- 
covered a corresponding tablet in the other temple, happily 
complete. In the desert near by are many sepulchres, 
remarkable on account of the interesting antiquities which 
have been discovered by clearing them out. The sanctity 
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of ^bydos as a reputed burial-place of Osiris rendered this 
a fayourite necropobs of the ancient Egyptians from very 
early tunes, particularly under Dynasty XD. 

At a distance of more than 40 miles from Abydos, but 
in nearly the same latitude, is the village of Dendarah, on 
the left, here the^^ southern, bank of the Mle. Before 
reaching it we pass the small town of Farshoot at the 
mouth of the great canal called the Bahr-Yoosuf, and the 
large village of Hoo, marking the site of Diospolis Parva, 
Opposite the latter place are some sepulchral grottoes in 
the eastern chain, called those of Kasr-es-SeiyAd, which is 
believed to occupy the positiou of Chenoboseion. They 
contain names of kings of Dynasty VI., but the 
representations which occupy their walls are not of 
unusual interest. At Dendarah is the first well-preserved 
and unencumbered temple that is seen in a voyage up the 
Nile, that of Athor, the Egyptian Venus, who_ presided 
over the town of Tentyra, or Tentyris, the capital of the 
Tentyrite nome. It stands on the mounds of the town 
about a mile and a half from the Nile. Erom it we gain a 
good idea of Egyptian religious architecture under the 
Greek and Eoman dominions. 

The temple is surrounded by a great wall of crude brick, 
entered by a stone portal adorned with sculptures represent- 
ing the emperors Domitian and Trajan, engaged in acta 
of worship before several divinities. The portico to which 
it leads is about 135 feet in width, aud is one of the richest 
and most beautiful structures of the kind. It is supported 
by twenty-four columns, four deep, nearly 50 feet in height, 
and haviug a diameter of somewhat more than 7 feet at 
the thickest part. The capitals have a full face of Athor 
sculptured on each of their four sides, and above these a 
kind of shrine, The three columns on each side of the 
entrance are connected by an intercoliimniation. The 
portico, like the rest of the temple, is of higher nferit as 
regards its architecture than its sculpture, for the latter art 
had declined under the Greek and Koman rule to a much 
greater degree than the former. The sculptures are of the 
same kind as on the portal, representing offerings made by 
some of the earlier Oassars ; and on the ceiling are various 
mystical subjects, probably of an astronomical import, and 
the famous Zodiac from which an extravagant idea of the 
anti(iuity of the temple was deduced before hieroglyphics 
were interpreted. The greater part of the back wall of the 
portico was the front of the temple before this portion was 
added. This inner part consists of three considerable 
chambers, an isolated sanctuary, and numerous small apart- 
ments. The first of these is a hall, supported by a double 
row of columns, three on each side, of a rather heavy form, 
for they have, beneath the capital formed of the block with 
the faces of Athor and the shrine, another capital of a cup 
shape. This hall la entered by a doorway in the middle of 
the back wall of the portico, and passing through it we roach 
a second aud third chamber of the same breadth but shorter, 
and then the sanctuary. This chamber is much narrower, 
aud is isolated by a passage running round it. On each side 
of the chambers and passage are many small apartments, 
two passages to the exterior, and two staircases ; and there 
are singular iaclined passages in the walls, two of which are 
entered from the sides of the portico. The whole interior 
is covered with sculptures and inscriptions of a religious 
character, stating in a systematic manner the use of 
each chamber in the temple-worship. The royal names 
have not always been fflled in, the rings remaining 
vacant ; but when they have been sculptured, they are 
generally those of the last Cleopatra, and Ptolemy Osesar, 
her son by Julius Oassar. On the roof of the temple to 
which the staircases lead, there are a sort of chapel 
and some small chambers^ one of which is very 
iuterestitig, because its sculptures relate to the myth of 
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Osiris. The exterior of the temple is as completely covered 
with sculptures as the interior. Among the figures repre- 
sented here are those of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Caesar ; 
but they cannot be supposed to convey any resemblance, 
since they belong not alone to a conventional art, but 
almost to its lowest period. There are two smaller temples 
near the great temple of Athor, one of Isis, and the other 
of the kind called a Typhonium. Both are of the Eoman 
time See admirable account of the temple in Mariette’s 
Mo%%‘nwit$ of Tipper Egypt, 126 segq. 

On the opposite side of the Nile, a little above Dendarah, 
is the town of Kin^, between which and Arabia some 
traffic is carried on by the route through the desert to El- 
Kuseyr on the Eed Sea. The best of the porous water 
bottles which are used throughout Egypt are manufactured 
here; and the great water-jars, called “bellisee,” which the 
women carry, are made at the large village of BelUs, a few 
miles higher ou the westeru bank. Opposite to BelUs is 
the village called Kuft or Kift, marking the site of the 
important town of Ooptos, which was the emponam on the 
Nile of the Arabian and Indian trade under the Ptolemies; 
and, somewhat to the south, is the inconsiderable town of 
Koos, the ancient Apollmopolis Parva, which succeeded to 
the trade of Ooptos, under the Muslims, until Kin6 
supplanted it. On the western bank, a little higher, is 
the small town of Nakddeh, which the people call Nagddeh, 
where are Roman Catholic and Coptic convents. A short 
distance beyond Nakddeh are the northernmost of the 
remains of Thebes. 

The monuments of Thebes do not present from afar the 
imposing appearance of the Pyramids of Memphis. Placed 
for the most part at a distance from the Nile, as well as 
from one another, and having on the western side the 
picturesque form of a much higher mountain than any near 
Memphis rising behind them, they do not strike those who 
see them from the river. Most of thorn are not indeed 
visible from the Nile except when it is at its height. 
The stately colonnade of the temple of El-Uksur, incor- 
rectly called Luxor, on the very bank, is, however, not 
unworthy the magnificence of Thebes, and when one 
approaches the other monuments his utmost expectations 
are exceeded by the grandeur of El-Karnak, the beauty of 
the temple of Eamses II., and the mystery of the Tombs 
of the Kings. Nowhere else are the mythology, the 
history, the very life and manners of tho Egyptians of old 
times so vividly brought before tho eye as in the sculp- 
tured and inscribed monuments of the capital of the 
Empire. 

Thebes, or Diospolis Magna, is called in the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions Ap-t, or, with the article prefixed, T-ap, whence 
Thebes, and Nu-Amen, the city of Amen, the No-Amou 
or No of the Bible. Tho date of its foundation is unknown, 
but there are remains of the time of Dynasiy XI., tho first 
of Diospolite kings Under the sovereigns of Dynasty SII. 
it must hove become a place of importance, but it probably 
declined during the troubles of the Shepherd period. With 
Dynasty XVIIL it attained its highest prosperity, and 
maintained it during Dynasties XIX. and XX. To this 
period its greatest monuments belong, Thon its decline 
evidently commenced; but from the manner in which 
Homer mentions it {II ix. 381-4), Thebes must have been 
still a groat city in his days. After this it suffered severely 
from the violence of tho Assyrians and Persians, tuad lastly 
of Ptolemy Lathyrus; so that in Strabo's time the Thebans 
inhabited villages as now, and there was no longer a city 
{Qtogr,f xvii, l). 

The momments of Thebes, exclusive of its sepulchral 
grottoes, occupy a space on both aides of the river, of which 
the extreme length from north to south is about two miles, 
and the extreme breadth from east to west about four. The 
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city was on tlie eastern bank, where is the great temple, or 
rather collection of temples, called after El-Karnak, a modern 
village near by. The temple of El-Karnak is about half a 
mile from the river, in the cultivable land. More than a 
mile to the south-west is the temple of El-XJksur, on the 
bank of the Nile. On the western bank was the suburb 
bearing the naoae Memnonia. The desert near the 
northernmost of the temples on this side, the Setheum, 
almost reaches the river, but soon recedes, leaving a fertile 
plain generally more than a mile in breadth. Along the 
edge of the desert, besides the Setheum, are the Rameseum 
of El-Kurneh, and, less than a mile farther to the south- 
west, that of Medeenet-Haboo, and between them, but 
within the cultivated land, the remains of the Amenophium 
with its two gigantic seated colossi. Behind these edifices 
rises the mountain, which here attains a height of about 
1200 feet It giadually recedes in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, and 13 separated from the cultivated tract by a strip 
of desert in which are numerous tombs, partly excavated in 
two isolated hills, and two small temples. A tortuous 
valley, which begins not far from the Setheum, leads to 
those valleys in which are excavated the Tombs of the 
Kings beneath the highest part of the mountain which 
towers above them in bold and picturesque foims 

The temple of El-Uksur is nearest of the edifices to 
the river, and but an appendage to the gieat gioup of 
El-Karnak. It takes its name from the small town of 
El-Uksur, or Abu-l-Haggdg, which is built in and around 
part of it, thus injuring its effect, and rendering examina- 
tion difficult. It differs from most Egyptian temples 
in not facing the river, but this is accounted for by its 
connection with the temple of El-Kauiab, from the 
southern approaches to which a long avenue of sphinxes 
(now wholly ruined) leads to it, ending at its entrance. 
This IS a massive propylon, or portal with wings, 200 feet 
in width, before which is a very fine obelisk of red granite. 
Its fellow, which stood on the western side, was removed 
by the French to Paris in 1831, and now adorns the Place 
de la Concorde. Both have beautifully cut hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. The height of that which remains is about 
80 feet. It is adorned with three vertical lines of 
hieroglyphics on each side, bearing the titles of Ramses 11. 
The other obelisk differs from this only in being slightly 
shorter. Close to the winged portal are three seated 
statues of red granite representing Ramses II , ; a fourth 
has been destroyed. The wings of the portal are covered 
with sculptures of remarkable interest, representing occur- 
roncos in the war of Ramses II. with the Kheta or Hittites, 
in his fifth year. On the left wing is depicted the defeat 
by the Egyptians, led by tlioir king, of the confederate 
peoples under the walls of the Hittite stronghold called 
Ketesh, or Kadesh, on the Orontes. The king is repre- 
sented, according to the Egyptian custom, of a gigantic 
size, standing in his chariot, which he has urged into the 
midst of the hostile force, whose warriors fall by his well- 
directed arrows. The Egyptians, on the other hand, sustain 
no loss. On the right wing is represented the Egyptian 
camp. This has been sculptured over another subject, of 
which part may be now seen, owing to the falling out of 
the plaster with which it had been filled. All those repre- 
sentations are in sunk relief, and beautifully executed. 

The entrance to the temple is contracted by a modern 
wall, through the small door of which we pass into a great 
court choked by the huts of the town, among which stands 
a mosque. The court is surrounded by a double row of 
columns, the capitals of which have the form of the bud of 
the papyrus. A ruined portal with wings forms the end 
of this coqrt, and with it begins the older part of the 
edifice, which has a more southerly direction j and its 
southernmost part in like manner turns a little more in 
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that direction, that is, from the river, though not so 
remarkably. Some deviation was probably rendered 
necessary by the course of the Nile, The second court is 
much obstructed by rubbish, nothing is seen of it but a 
magnificent central avenue of fourteen columns, having 
capitals of the bell-shaped flower of the papyrus. The 
columns are about 60 feet iu height, of fine form, and 
elegantly sculptured. They were raised by Amenophis 
III., whose name is the oldest which occurs on them and 
in the rest of the temple. Behind this is another court, 
which has a double row of columns on each side, and 
at its end a portico supported by columns four deep. This 
court is much ruined. Beyond it are several chambers of 
the time of Amenophis III., and in the midst of them an iso- 
lated sanctuary, the sculptures of which bear the name of 
Alexander iEgus, m whose reign it was built, in the place, 
no doubt, of one destroyed by the Persians under Cambyses 
or Ochus, as Sir Gardner Wilkinson remarks {Moderoi 
Egypt and Thebes, ii. 245). Most of these apartments are 
in a dilapidated state. 

Although there is an approach to the temple of El-Karnak 
from that of El-Uksur, the grand entrance was towards 
the nver, and from that direction it should be entered. 
This extraordinary assemblage of buildings consists of a 
great temple and several smaller structures, surrounded by 
a massive crude brick wall. There are other remains 
similarly inclosed, which were connected with the great 
temple. 

The grand entrance is through a propylon more than 
360 feet wide, for this is its measure above the rubbish 
which is piled up around it. It was never sculptured, nor 
was its surface smoothed. It presents, therefore, a rude 
appearance, and is much ruined, a great part of the left or 
northern wing having been demolished. The court of 
which the propylou forms the front measures 329 feet in 
width and 275 in length, having on each side a gallery 
with a single row of columns ; and a double colonnade, of 
which one column alone stands, formed an avenue from its 
entrance to that of the hypostyle hall beyond. On the 
right side a temple of older date interrupts the side gallery, 
extending 50 feet into the court. Its front is formed by 
a propylon, about 90 feet wide, on each wing of which 
Ramses III is portrayed in the act of slaying prisoners 
before Amen-ra. The interior of this temple consists of 
a court, which has on each side a row of Osirideau pillars, 
and at the end another row of such pillars with columns 
behind them, a hall or portico supported by eight columns, 
next to the court, and, beyond, other apartments. 
Nearly all the sculptures are of the reign of Ramses III., 
but the names of later sovereigns occur. On the other 
side of the great court is a small structure which may be 
called a chapel, or three chapels. The most interesting 
sculptures in this part of the group of temples are outside 
the eastern portion of the south wall of the great court, for 
here is the famous list of countries and towns subdued by 
Sheshonk I., or Shishak, the head of Dynasty XXII, Among 
the names is that thought to be the kingdom of Judah, and 
those of several places in the dominions of Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam I. At the end of the court is a fine portal, the 
wings of which are much ruined. This is the entrance to 
the great hypostyle hall, the most magnificent work of its 
class in Egypt. Its length is 170 feet, and its width 329 ; 
it is supported by 134 columns, the loftiest of which are 
nearly 70 feet in height, and about 12 in diameter, and 
the rest more than 40 feet in height, and about 9 in 
diameter. The great columns, 12 in number, form an 
avenue through the midst of the court from the entrance, 
and the others are arranged in rows very near together on 
each side. There is a transverse avenue made by two rows 
of the smaller columns being placed farther apart than the 
Yll. — 98 
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rest. This great hall is therefore crowded with columns, destruction was probably due to human violence. Behind 
and the effect is surprisingly grand. The spectator, being the sanctuary are fragments of a very ancient part of the 
generally unable to see beyond the columns which are temple, bearing the name of TJsurtesen I., Dynasty XII. 
immediately around him, perceives the vast dimensions Considerably farther is a large oblate building of the time 
which, if viewed from a distance, might lose their effect. The of Thothmes III., which affords a remarkable example of 
forest of columns seems interminable in whatever direction architectural caprice, its columns having inverted shafts 
he looks, producing a result unsurpassed in any other Egyp- and capitals, audits cornices being likewise inverted, 
tian temple. The partial rmn of its stone roof, and of some Behind this and a stone wall of inclosure are ruined 
of the columns, renders tke hall the more picturesque, and chambers, and far beyond, directly behind the centre of the 
makes ns wonder at the force which must have been expended great temple, in the crude brick wall of inclosure, is a hand- 
in attempting to demolish it. This grand hall was built some portal, never finished, bearing the name of 
by Setee I, Dynasty XIX., and sculptured partly in his Nectanebes II. 

reign and partly in that of his son and successor Eamsea The southern approach to the temple of El-Karnak 
II,, who has sometimes effaced his father’s name to suh- fiom that of El-Uksur is, as before mentioned, by a ruined 
stitute his own. It commemorates, not in its grandeur alone, avenue of sphinxes, which ends near the great structure, and 
but also by its sculptures, the magnificence and power of two other avenues begin. The westernmost of these, which 
these two great Pharaohs. The sculptures of the interior is of colossal rams, conducts to a temple situate not far to 
of the walls represent these kings making offerings to the the south-west of the first court of the great temple : we 
gods, and the hke subjects occupy the columns. Ear more approach it through a stately portal bearing in its luscrip- 
interesting are those which adorn the exterior of the tions the name of Ptolemy Euergetes I. The front of the 
walls, and record the achievements of the same kings, temple, before which was another avenue of^ rams, is a 
those of Setee I. being on the north wall, and those of propylon, which is almost uninjured. Behind it is a couit 
Eamses II on the south. The former are of much greater having a double row of columns on each side and at the 
interest than the latter, as far as we can judge, and in this end, and again behind this is a hall supported by eight 
respect inferior to none in Egypt. The scenes on the columns, and many small chambers. This temple was 
north wall are arranged in three compartments, of which dedicated to Khuns, the third member of the Theban triad 
the upper one has been nearly destroyed. In these scenes It was begun under Dynasty XX , and continued by 
the king is represented of a gigantic siae, charging m hie the high-priest kings A small edifice having sculptures of 
chariot, and putting to the rout his enemies, capturing their the time of the Gieek and Eoman rule stands on the west 
strongholds, and returning home in triumph. The chief of the court of this temple. 

nations are the Kheta or Hittites j the Ruten {Luten), at The avenue of sphinxes which branches off at tho same 
this time a great nation of Syria j the Shasu, or Arabs j the place as the avenue of rams leading to tho temple of Khuns 
Khalu, Syria, or Syrians j and Bemenen, Armenia. Among takes an easterly direction and ends whore another begins at 
the captured places is Ketesh, in those days tho most impor- right angles to it, which connects the southern courts loading 
taut stronghold between Egypt and Mesopotamia.* There is to the great temple with a separate inclosure. Tho latter 
also a long list of countries, cities, and tribes, conquered or contains a lake which has the shape of a horseshoe, and tho 
ruled by the king, among which we find Naharviia., thatia remains of the temple of Mut. At tho northern oxticniity 
Aram-naharaim, or Mesopotamia, Eesli, Kush, or Ethiopia, of the avenue, which is of criosphinxos, is a propylou lonu- 
&c. The battle-scenes of Eamses II. on the south wall do not, ing the front of a largo court ending in a second pro- 
as far as they are seen, equal these in interest. Here also is pylon, which, like tho other, is much ruinod, Beyond this, 
a list of the king’s conquests and possessions, and on the west but not in exactly tho same direction, after a vacant space, 
side of a wall which joins this one at right angles, forming the approach continues through two sniallor propyla, tho 
the side of a court of the southern approach to the temple, second of which is nearly destroyed. Each fronts a court, 
is a representation of the capture of Askelena or Ascalon, and at the end of the secondof those courts was tho groat side 
and an inscription recording the treaty between Eamses II. entrance to the temple. Tho first and second propyla Avoro, 
and the Kheta, concluded m the twenty-first year of hia like the criosphinxos, monuments of King Ilar-oin-hob, or 
reign- The hack of thehypostyl© ball is formed by a ruined Horus, of Dynasty XVIII, and were partly builtof matoriuls 
propylon bearing the name of Amenophis III, and then at of a temple or palace of the sun-worshipping kings whom 
a distance of about 50 feet is another propylon, entirely ho overthrow. The third propylon is more ancient, for it 
ruined. In the space^ between these propyla, which was a bears tho name of Thothmes III. and Amenophis TI,, as well 
court, stands a beautiful obelisk of red granite, upwards as of subsequent kings, tho age of the fourth is not certain; 
of 70 feet high, raised by Thothmes I. The fragments of the name of Eamsos 11. occurs bore, but it may have boon 
its fellow, which was more to the north, strew tho ground, founded before his time. There is an inclo.suro in tho 
Behind the second of these propyla is another granito angle formed eastward by the third and fourth propyla with 
obelisk, 108 feet high, and according to M. Marietto the great temple, which contains a sacrod lake, 
the loftiest known {Mommetits of Upioer Egypt, 170). Adjoining the great crude-brick wall of iuclosuro at its 
This great obelisk of El-Karnak is a monument of Queen north-eastern portion is another containing the rums of an 
Hatshepu of Dynasty XVIII,, and an inscription on its important templo. Tho chief approach is through a stately 
pedestal records the period which elapsed (nineteen portal of the Ptolemaic period in tho crude-brick wall, 
months) from, the time that it was begun to be cut in the The temple to which it conducted was very beautiful and 
quarry until its completion in the queen’s sixteenth year, costly, as we can judge from its remains, which show with 
The fellow of the great obelisk, which stood to tho south how much violence it »wa8 destroyed. It seems to have 
of it, has been broken, ^ and its fragments occupy its place, been founded under Dynasty XVIIX, There are two small 
Beyond the great obelisk is the chief sanctuary, a structure temples or chapels, one of the time of Achoris and the other 
almost entirely of granite, divided into two apartments, of that of Kectanobes I. and II., in the same inclosure. 
which was built under Philip Aridaeus, in the place, no Another crude-brick inclosure of small dimensions, near tho 
doubt, of one destroyed by Oambyses or Ochus. Tho space south-east corner of that of the great temple, conl^ns some 
between the hypostyle hall and this sanctuary is extremely unimportant remains of a small edifice, 
ruined, the huge stones being piled up in heaps as though This brief description will convey some idea of the 
an .earthquake had overthrown the temple. But this magnitude of tbe temple of Amen-ra at Thebes, with its 
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appendagesj but no one wbo bas not seen tbat wonder- 
ful asseinblage of ruins can picture to himself the massive- 
ness of its castle-like propyla, the grandeur of its hall of 
columns, the beauty of its great obelisk, and the sublimity 
of its heaped-up ruins. Of the city of Thebes there are 
scarcely any remains. Doubtless its edifices were of 
perishable materials. 

Beginning our examination of the monuments of the 
western bank, where was the great suburb of the Memnonia, 
from the northward, the first object of interest is the 
Setheum, a small temple of Setee I., which the natives 
call Kasr-Er-Rubeykj at the ruined village of El-Kurneh. 
A portico, originally supported by ten columns, of which 
two have fallen, extends along the whole front of the 
building Three entrances lead to the interior of the 
temple • the middle one of these is the door of a hall 
having twelve columns. From this apartment we pass into 
several small chambers, which are of little interest, like 
the ruined chambers which we enter from the northern 
door. The southern door is the entrance of a separate part 
of the edifice, which contains a small hall supported by two 
columns, and three chambers behind it, tbe middle one of 
which was a sanctuary or chapel, devoted, as its sculptures 
show, to the worship of Eamses 1., the father of Setee I. 
The inscriptions of the temple tell us that it was dedicated 
to Amcn-ra by its founder Setee I., and continued by his 
son Eamses IL, and his grandson Menptah. It was the 
funeroal chapel of the tombs of Eamses I. and Setee I. 

The great temple of Bamsos II, which may be called 
the Eameseum of El-Kunieh, but is commonly though 
incorrectly known as the Momnonium, is situate at a dis- 
tance of about a mile to tbe westward of the Setheum, and 
is like it on the edge of the desert, which here is much 
farther from the Nile. Notwithstanding that its condition 
is much more ruined than that of oblior edifices of Thebes, 
the beautiful arolntecture of wliat remains, and the historical 
interest of its spirited sculptures, render it altogether second 
alone in its attractions to the great pile of El-Earnak. A 
propylon, 220 feet in width, of which a great part has been 
thrown down, forms the front of the edifice. Through its 
portal wo outer a spacious court 180 feet wide and 142 
long. It had originally a double colonnade on either 
side, every column of which has been destroyed, wlule the 
side walls have been entirely domolishod and the end wall 
partially. On the back of the propylon are sculptured a 
battlo and other scenes of a campaign m the king's eighth 
year. In this court is one of the most wonderful objects 
at Thebes, a colossal statue of Eamses II, ‘broken in 
piocos, exceeding in its weight and equalling in its dimen- 
sions any other known Egyptian statue. It was of a single 
block of red granite, and must have been transported hither 
from the quarries of Syeno, notwithstanding that its weight 
was, according to Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s computation, 
about 887 tons, 0^ ewt, [Modem Egypt and Thehes, ii. 144, 
145). It was 60 feet in height, representing the king 
seated on his throne, and was placed on the left side of the 
entrance to the second court. Of that court, happily, there 
are more remains than of the first. Its width was about 
170 foot and its length about 140, so that it was not much 
smaller than the other court. It had a double colonnade 
on each side and Sit the end, and but a single colonnade at 
the front. These were of columns having capitals of 
the form of the papyrus bud, except eight of the teu form- 
ing the front row, that is, all of that colonnade hut the 
two extreme columns, and, in like manner, the correspond- 
ing ones of the opposite row, which were Osiridean 
pillars, formed of a square block, having in front a figure 
of Eamses as Osiris. Many of the columns and pillars 
have. been demolished; hut those which yet stand enable us 
to judge how magnificent this part of the temple must have 
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heen,^ On what remains of the front wall of the court, 
that is, on its northern half, are very remarkable sculptures. 
Here is a great scene representing a battle between the 
Egyptians, led by Eamses II., and the Kheta or Hittites, 
near the strong city of Ketesh. The king of Egypt is 
portrayed routing the chariots of the enemy, who flee in 
disorder towards Ketesh, across a double moat, beyond 
which and beneath the city a strong force of regular 
infantry endeavours to protect their retreat. This was 
doubtless the decisive action of the campaign against the 
confederates, which must be regarded as the most important 
of^ the wars which distinguished the reign of Eamses II. 
Higher up on the same wall is a procession of priests bear- 
ing small statues of kings, the first of which is that of 
Menes, the earliest sovereign of Egypt, the second of 
a Munt-hotp, of Dynasty XT., and the subsequent ones 
of the kings of Dynasties XVIII. and XIX., as far as 
Eamses II., with whom the series ends. 

Next to the second court is a hypostyle ball, which is 
the most admirable part of tbe temple. It measures 100' 
feet in length and 133 in breadth, and originally contained 
foity-eight columns in eight longitudinal rows, each con- 
sisting of six columns. A central avenue is formed by 
twelve lofty columns, about 36 feet high, which have' 
capitals of the shape of the papyrus flower; while the 
columns on each side, about 24 feet higb, have capitals of 
the shape of the bud of the same flower. The elegance of 
the form and the justness of the proportions of all these 
columns is not equalled in any other Egyptian temple, and 
render this hall one of the most beautiful structures of ita 
kind. Happily, although much injured, it has suffered less 
from violence than the first and second courts. On its 
front wall, to the left as one enters, are curious sculptures, 
representing the rout of a hostile force, and the capture of 
a town, the walls of which the Egyptians ascend by means 
of scaling ladders . Eamses II. and six of his sons lead the 
army. On the end wall are religious subjects, and a series 
of the sons and daughters of Eamses II., whose legitimate 
offspring they seem to have been, twenty-six in number, 
twenty-three sons and three daughters. At the temple of 
Wadee-es-Suboo'a, in Nubia, a much larger number of 
children of this king were represented. 

Beyond the hypostyle hall are two smaller chambers, the 
first of which is entered by a doorway in the middle of the 
end wall of the hall. It is supported by eight columns, 
and has on its walls representations of mythological sub- 
jects. It IS chiefly remarkable, however, for its astronomical 
ceiling, one of the most precious records of ancient Egyptian 
science. Behind this is a ruined chamber, which seems to 
have been of the same dimensions. The other apartments 
which must have adjoined these are entirely demolished. 
This temple was the chapel of the king’s tomb. The 
description which Diodorus Siculus gives from Hecatseus 
of Abdera of the Tomb of Osyraaudyas agrees best with 
the Eameseum of El-Kurneh; and the mention of the sacred 
library is in accordance with the character of the sculptures 
of the first chamber beyond the hypostyle hall, as well as 
with the statement in several papyri that they were written 
by the scribes 'in this temple, in which, or attached to 
which, was a kind of college (Lepsius, Ghronologie der 
Aegypter, i. 39, 63). 

To the south-west of the Eameseum of El-Kurneh, at a 
distance of less than half a mile, a mound just within the 
cultivable plain marks the site of a magnificent temple of 
Amenophis III., which may be called the Amenophium, and 
which, there is reason to believe, was destroyed by 
Cambyses. Of the* obelisks and colossi which stood on 
either side of the approach of the Amenophium, all are 
thrown down except the two gigantic statues, one of which 
is known as the Vocal Memnon. The latter indeed, was 
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■broken, "but afterwards restored. These colossi stand about 
a quarter of a mile to the south-east of the mound where 
are the scanty remains of the temple. They are of hard 
gritstone, monolithic, and about 47 feet in height, with 
pedestals about 12 feet high. They represent Amenophis 
III. seated on his throne. Smaller though colossal standing 
statues of the king’s mother, Queen Mut-em-wa, and of his 
wife, Queen Tai, rest against the space between the sides 
of the throne and the legs of the great statues, one at either 
extremity ; while there are remains of two other statues of 
Queen Tai, of smaller size, standing between the feet of 
each colossus. The colossi are a little less than 60 feet 
apart, a distance judiciously chosen, so that they should 
neither seem smaller than they actually are, by being 
placed too far from each other, nor should he so near as to 
appear but a double statue. 

The Yocal Memnon is the more northern of the two 
statues. It was broken in the midst either by the barbarism 
of Cambyses, or by an earthquake, more probably the 
former (comp. Pans. Attic, i. 42), but long afterwards 
repaired It presents in consequence a very shattered 
appearance, and the other colossus gives us a bettei idea of 
what the pair must anciently have been. Many G-reek and 
Latin inscriptions on the Yocal Statue record the visits of 
those who were with Hadrian, and of others, and relate 
that they heard the voice of Memnou. There is thus satis- 
factory evidence to show that some sound was frequently 
heard here at sunrise ; and the only dispute is whether it was 
produced by a physical cause, or was an imposture of the 
priests. That it was a natural occurrence does nob seem 
impossible from the examples we have of sounds resembling 
that which is described as having been heard here by the 
ancients. 

Less than half a mile from the mound of the Ameno- 
phium, in a south-westerly direction, within the desert, is 
the group of temples known as those of Mecleenet-Haboo 
This name is that applied by the Arabs to a town, which 
appears to be that called Papa in the Eoman times The 
ruins of its houses obstruct the temples, more especially 
the larger of the two. The smaller temple is nearer to^ the 
river, to the eastward of the other. "We first enter a ruined 
court, which was never completed, and which had a 
colonnade of which two columns alone yet stand, at its end, 
a little before the first propylon of the temple, which bears 
the names of Ptolemy Lathyrus and Auletes among the 
sculptures of its gateway. Beyond this is a court which 
had a colonnade on each side, and a propylon, much smaller 
than the other at the end Most of its columns have fallen, 
and the propylon has also suffered much On the latter 
we see the names of Tahraka, or Tirhakah the Ethiopian, 
and later sovereigns. Beyond this is another court, and 
then the chambers of the temple. The chief of these is an 
isolated sanctuary, with a gallery around it having square 
pillars and fluted columns like those of certain of tho tombs 
at Benee-Hasan. The sanctuary is> ornamented with sculp- 
tures of sovereigns of Dynasty XYIIL, including Queon 
Hatshepn, 

To the south of this temple is a very remarkable struc- 
ture, which differs from any other ancient monument in 
Egypt. It is supposed to have been a palace,^ After 
passing between what seem to have been lodges, we arrive 
at the main part of the edifice- This consists of two 
towers on each side of a court, ending in another tower, 


^ The fli*e aad character of tho only chamhors in the temples which 
could have been used for habitation render it most improbable that 
any but .priests and scribes resided in them; and it is most likely 
that the royal abodes were usually extensive pavilions constructed of 
ng stronger materials than the houses of the people, and this view 
th'e iepresentstioES of the* tombs seem to support. The temples, 
however, >^Wer^ called palaces. 
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beneath which is a gateway conducting to the great 
temple. On the front of each of the two towers first 
mentioned Ramses III. is represented slaying Ms enemes 
before Amen-ra, and below is a series of captured chiefs. 
The insciiptions that remain tell us that these are the cMefs 
of the Kheta, or Hittites, the Amari, or Amorites, the 
Takkaru, or Teuenans, the Shardana of the sea, or 
Sardones, the Tuirsha of the sea, or Etruscans, and of other 
peoples. On the walls of the chambers are curious 
sculptures usually supposed to represent the pnvate 
life of Ramses III., bub probably of a mythological import. 
Among these the king is portrayed playing at a game 
like that of draughts with a goddess, while another 
stands by him 

The great temple of Medeenet-Haboo is directly behind 
the palace through which was, as already mentioned, the 
approach to it, and is a monument of the same king, 
Ramses III , a sovereign inferior alone as a conqueror to 
Ramses IL, the. greatest ruler of Egypt. Both the 
magnificence of its architecture, and the high interest of 
its sculptures, render it one of the most interesting edifices 
at Thebes. 

The first propylon cannot be less than 200 feet wide. 
It la partly destroyed, and much of it is hidden by the re- 
mains of the town. On its wings the king is represented 
slaying prisoners before the gods, and acts of worship are 
also depicted. The court, of which this propylon is the 
front, is about 110 feet in length and 135 in breadth, and 
has a colonnade on either sid^e, forming a gallery. The 
gallery on the right side consists of seven Osu’icloau pillars, 
that on the left of eight columns having capitals of tho 
form of the papyrus-flower, affording a remarkable example 
of the irregularity of Egyiitian. architecture. At its end is 
a second propylon, on the left wing of which Rainses III. 
IS represented bringing captives of the Takkaru, or 
Teuenans, before Amen-ra. Passing through the granite 
portal of this jiropylon we enter the socond or peristyle 
court, the finest part of the temple, This court ineasures 
about 123 feet in length, and about 133 oi somewhat mcro 
in width, thus exceeding in size tho first court, contrary to 
tho usual practice of ancient Egyptian architects. It hn.s 
a single colonnodo at the front and on either side, and a 
doable one at the end. Tho colonnade at tho front and 
that facing it arc each of eight Osiriclonn pillars, while 
that behind the latter is of columns with capitals of tho 
papyrus-bud, and tho side colonnades consist each of five 
similar columns, one of which, on tho left side, has fallen. 
The Christian inhabitants of tho town, tho ruins of whose 
church are seen in the court, dofacod many of the 
sculptures, and particularly the Osiridean pillars ; neverthe- 
less the general effect is not lost, and ono is struck by a 
simple grandeur, which is unsurpassed in any similar 
Egyptian structure. Tho sculptures of tlio walls are of 
especial intorest. On tho back of tho loft wing of the 
propylon a series of sculptures relating to tho wars 
of Ramses III. begins and extends along the wall on tho 
left side of the court. The rout of the Bobu or Lebu, the 
Dibyaus, is deiiicted, the triumphal return of the king, the 
bringing of pnaonera before him on the field of battle, and 
the like; and besides these are subjoebs portraying core- 
monies. On the right side-wall is a cudous ropresontation 
of the celebration of tho Panegyry of Amen-ra Ka-mut-f, 
which, from the detail in which it is given, affords m con- 
siderable insight into the manner in which such solemnities 
were kept {Anc, JSg,, iv. pi. 76), On the end wall, and 
on part of each side wall, are depicted the many children 
of Ramses III. A door in tho end wall conducts to the 
inner part of the temple, which occupies but little less 
space than the two courts just described. It is in a very 
ruined condition. 
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The sculptures of the exterior of this edifice next claim 
our attention, none of which have been mentioned except 
those which occupy the face of the first propylon. On 
the north-eastern wall is a remarkably interesting series of 
scenes in the wars of Eamses III , equalling in the import- 
ance of their subjects and the boldness 'with which they are 
executed any other records of the kind in Egypt. In the 
first representation, which is to the extreme right, we see 
Ramses III. going to war ; in the second is depicted the 
rout of the Tamhu, a Libyan people ; and in the third, 
piisoners of the Tamhu and Mashuasha, also Libyans, are 
brought before the king, while scribes count the hands, &c., 
which have been cut from the slain, showing their number 
to have been 12,535 Then weapons are counted for dis- 
tribution to the troops. Then we see troops setting forth 
The next scene is a great battle with the Takkaru or 
Teucriaiis, whose army is defeated by the Egyptians. The 
Takkaru fight in chariots of two horses and in waggons 
drawn by four oxen. Mercenaries or allies of the Shardana, 
Sardones, fight in the army of Egypt. The scene which 
follows this is one of the most spirited of Egyptian seulp- 
turos, and if compared with similar Assyrian reliefs, shows 
the great supaiiority of the best Egyptian art over that of 
Assyria. I'he king, who is passing through a marshy 
country in his chariot, encounters three lions, and having 
smitten two of them with his javelins, turns round to meet 
the third which is about to spring. The next subject, the 
most remarkable of the series, represents the sea-fight, in 
which the Egyptian fleet defeated that of the Shardana and 
the Takkaru, while Ramses and his army fought them 
from the shore. Ramses then receives the praises of his 
warriors, and the hands of the slain are brought before 
him and numbered. Next he leads prisoners, who aie of 
the Takkaru and Rebu, before the gods of Thebes. The 
other battle-scenes of the series represent the capture of 
strong jilacGS, the carrying away of captives, &c. On the 
end wall the king is portrayed setting forth on an expe- 
dition, and on the other side wall, the south-west, is a long 
calendar, which appears to occupy the whole wall. This 
temple was no doubt connected in purpose with the royal 
tomb. Not far from the Rameseum, to the southward, is 
a small Ptolemaic temple containing throe chambers. 
Eartlier in the same direction is a great lake. More than 
half a mile in a south-westerly direction from the lake is 
another small temple of Roman times, having an isolated 
sanctuary and other chambers. 

The private a)id royal tombs must now be briefly noticed, 
but from their great number, and the variety of the paint- 
ings which occupy their walls, it will not be possible to give 
ns detailed an account of them as has been given of the 
other monuments. Two temples which are situate in the 
necropolis likewise require a notice. The tombs, as before 
mentioned, occupy some of the apace at the foot of the 
mountains, or are excavated in their sides towards the 
valley, and in two isolated hills, except the Tombs of the 
Kings, which are cut in the sides of two secluded valleys to 
the westward. 

Beginning from the north, we first see the entrances of 
grottoes in the low spur of the Libyan chain behind the 
Sotheum. Several of these have a series of square 
apertures, leaving pillars to support the roof, so as to form 
a kind of portico, behind which is a chamber or chambers, 
having pits, from which open other chambers for sepulture. 
Some grottoes here, and others extending towards the 
Rameseum, are inhabited by the people of El-Kurneh, 
whose village is ruined. At the foot of the mountains, as 
well as on ■^eir least steep sides, here and throughout the 
necropolis, are the entrances of many mummy-pits. On 
the spur above mentioned are brick pyramids, for the most 
part nearly destroyed j and in the wide tract beyond, the 
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Asaseef, where the mountains recede, are very remarkable 
sepulchres of the time of Dynasty XXVI. These are ex- 
tensive excavations, profusely sculptured almost entirely 
with hieroglyphics, having before their entrances open 
courts hewn in the rock, and entered through crude-brick 
propyla, from which walls of inclosure of the same material 
extend around the courts. The largest of these, and 
indeed of all those known at Thebes, is the tomb of Pet- 
amen-apt, a priest whose date is not fixed, but who 
probably lived after the fall of the Ramessides. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson says that “ the area of the actual excavation is 
22,217 square feet, and with the chambers of the pits 
23,809, though, from the nature of its plan, the ground 
it occupies is nearly one acre and a quarter” {Modern, 
Egypt and Tliehes, ii. 222). Almost all the passages and 
chambers are covered with hieroglyphic insenptions on a 
small scale, and the few sculptures are of a religious 
character. At the end of the Asaseef js a temple which 
was approached by a very long avenue of sphinxes now 
entirely demolished. The temple is at the base of a steep 
chff, and is partly excavated in the rock, and partly built of 
masonry. The built portion is almost wholly destroyed. A 
portal of red granite which formed its entrance yet remains, 
bearing the name of Thothmes III, cut over the erased 
name of Queen Hatshepu. A second granite portal stands 
behind this, almost close to the rock. At some distance to 
the left of this are two small chambers, one of which is 
remarkable for the form of its roof, which is vaulted by 
horizontal stones, of which the two uppermost meet in the 
centre, all being cut internally, so as to form an arch. 
The excavated part of the temple consists of an oblong 
chamber of moderate dimensions, another of smaller size 
with a cell on each side, and at the end a sanctuary. All 
these, except the sanctuary, are of the time of Queen Eat- 
shopn and Thothmes- III., and have vaulted roofs. The 
sanctuary bears Ptolemaic sculptures, affording a remark- 
able contrast to the delicate style of those of the chambers 
which lead to it, and it is flat-roofed This temple was , 
probably sepulchral. 

The isolated hill of the Sheykh Ahd-El-Kurneh (probably 
a mistake for ’Abid-El-Kurneh, meaning “ the Devotee of 
El-Kurneh ”), presents a singular appearance from the plain, 
as on that side it is honeycombed by the entrances of 
tombs. Several of these, like some of those first mentioned, 
have porticoes before them hewn in the rock, and many 
have very interesting paintings, representing scenes of 
domestic life, funeral ceremonies, arts, trades, &c., in their 
chapel or chapels. These have unfortunately suffered 
greatly from the disgraceful Vandalism of European 
travellers, and the cupidity of the natives which they have 
encouraged. Farther towards Medeenet-Haboo is a similar 
isolated hill, called Kurnet-Mara'ee, which contains a few 
grottoes of the same description, and in the valley between- 
this and the mam mass of mountain are many other in- 
teresting grottoes. At one extremity of this valley, at 
some distance behind the Rameseum, is a small edifice with 
a high inclosure of crude-brick walls. It is a temple of 
Athor, of the Ptolemaic period, and has a small portico and 
three chambers, in one of which, the side chamber to the 
left, IS a curious sculpture, of which the subject is the 
judgment of a soul by Osiris. Hence we may infer that 
this was a temple attached to the necropolis. Beyond the 
other extremity of this valley is the secluded valley called 
that of the Tombs of the Queens, from its containing 
the sepulchres of queens and princesses of Dynasties 
XVIII., XIX., and XX, These are similar to the Tombs 
of the Kings, but are not large, nor are the subjects on 
1 their walls, which seem generally of little interest, well 
j preserved, 

I A long and winding valley, the entrance to which is an 
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opening in the mountains behind the Setheum, leads to two 
other valleys, that of the Tombs of the Kings, and the 
Western Valley. Both these contain royal sepulchres, 
but those of the former are the more important. The 
sepulchres in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings are 
twenty-five in number, ITineteen are the mausolea 
of kings, of a queen with her consort, and of a prince, 
all of Dynasties XIX. and XX. One tomb is without 
sculpture, aud there is likewise an unsculptured passage 
running for a considerable distance into the mountain, 
which may be regarded as an uncompleted tomb. M. 
Mariette has found the tombs of functionaries in this 
valley {Mon., 234). Their plan is always the same m its 
main particulars, but they differ greatly m extent, in con- 
sequence of having been begun at a king’s accession, or even 
before (for one of them is the tomb of an heir-apparent), 
and continued throughout his reign, like the pyramids of 
Memphis. Their paintings and painted sculptures likewise 
do uot present remarkable varieties, for they are almost 
wholly of a religious character, and principally refer to the 
future state. These subjects are taken from the Book of 
the Lower Hemisphere, treating of the course of the sun 
in the twelve hours of the night, and so in the nether 
world. They are interesting for the manner m which 
they illustrate the Egyptian religion, and for the beauty of 
their execution; but tbeir intricate nature forbids any- 
detailed description of them in the present article. The 
plan of one of the most interesting sepulchres may, how- 
ever, be described The tomb of Setee I., commonly 
called Belzom’s, since that explorer first opened it since 
ancient times, is in the freshest state of preservation, except 
m its outer part, although the miserable barbarism of 
modern travellers is yearly lessening its beauty. We enter 
by a staircase, and pass along a steep passage, which ends 
in a deep pit, now filled up. Thus far the subjects and 
inscriptions which occupy the walls are unfinished, showing 
that the tomb was not completed Immediately beyond 
the pit, the part discovered by Belzoni begins with a hall 
26 feet by 27, supported by four square pillars, the walls 
of which are covered with very beautiful painted sculp- 
tures, including the celebrated procession of the four races 
To the right of this is another chamber, supported by two 
columns, the decorations of which were never begun, having 
only been drawn in outline. From the left aide of the 
former chamber we descend a flight of steps, which leads 
to a passage, another flight of steps, and then another 
passage, ending in a chamber 17 feet by 14, from which 
we pass into a hall 27 feet square, having six square pillars, 
and on either side a small chamber. This forms the portico 
of the great sepulchral hall, the most splendid part of the 
tomb, which is of an oblong form, 19 feet in length and 
30 in breadth, with an arched roof. In the midst, in a 
depression, was a splendid sarcophagus of alabastei, now 
in the Soane Museum, and on its removal blocks of stone 
were found filling up the entrance of an inclined descent, 
which was cleared for 300 feet by Belzoni, without its ter- 
mination being discovered. It is not impossible that tho 
king was buried in a chamber at the end of tliis passage. 
The great sepulchral hall is covered with beautiful painted 
sculptures, and on its ceiling aro astronomical or astrological 
representations, resembling the astronomical coiling of the 
Eameseum of El-Kurnoh. A door in the loft side of the 
aepulchial hall leads to a chamber which has two square 
pillars, and on tho same side is a cell; there is another 
chamber on the opposite side. A largo apartment, which 
was left unfinished, is behind that in which was tho 
sarcophagus, and is the last of those contained in the tomb, 
if the inclined descent does not lead to other unknown 
ones. From the entrance to tho end of this chamber is a j 
distance of about 300 feet. I 


The tomb of Ramses III. is among the most splendid of 
the royal sepulchres. Its length a little exceeds 400 feet, 
but from the nature of the rock its sculptures are less 
delicately executed than those of the tomb of Setee I. 
In cells on either side of its passage, a little within the 
entrance, are interesting paintings illustrating manners 
and customs, in one of which is the celebrated representa- 
tion of the harpers. 

The tombs which have been found in the Western Valley 
are only four in number, and but two of these contain 
paintings, those of Amenophis III. and of King Ai, the 
sun-worshipper who succeeded Khu-n-aten. The former 
IS decorated with paintings in a very good stylo, but 
unfortunately they have sustained much damage; the 
latter is historically interesting as a record of an ohscure 
king, but its paintings are of poor execution 

Howhere, perhaps, are we so forcibly struck by the feel- 
ing of the ancient Egyptians with respect to death and the 
future state as in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, and 
m the sepulchres themselves. The desolateness of the spot, 
apart fiom aU signs and sounds of life, fitted it for the 
solemn use to which it was assigned ; and those long dark 
passages, and lofty chambers, on whose walls wo see the 
awful punishments of the wicked aud the rewards of the 
good, fitly unveil the most secret mysteries of the Egyptian 
religion. 

Not far south of Thebes, on the western bank, is the 
large -village of Arraont, the old Hernionthis, whore 
stands a picturesque temple built by Cleoimtra. It has 
two courts with colonnades, and tlu-co chambers around 
which was also a colonnade, of which but one column now 
stands. It is of small dimensions, having been tho 
‘‘Typhouium” attached to the great temple of Mentu, tho 
divinity of the place, which has heon razed. On the other 
bank of the river, a little higher, at T6d, anciently 
Tuphium, is a small Ptolemaic temple. Not far beyond, 
and about 20 miles above Thebes, by tho course of tho 
stream, aie the '‘Qobeloyn, ” or “ Two ]\rt)uiitains,” on tho 
western side of the rivei, where tho siindhtono begins, 
Tho town of Isn6, tho ancient ^no, called by tho Grooks 
Latopolis, is likewise situate ou tho western hank, about 
twelve miles higher, and is romarkablo ns containing a very 
fine Egyptian monument, tho iiorLico of its great temple of 
Kiieph. This is in the heart of tho modern town, and was 
much choked with rubbish until cleared by Mohoinot AU. 
It is supported by twenty-four lofty and inassivo columns, 
six in front, and four deep, having capitals of various forms, 
of which those alone in corroaponding positions on opposite 
sides aro of the same descriiition, a deviation from regularity 
of which wo do not see examples previous to tho Greek rule, 
The columns and walls aro covered with minute sculptures 
of tho had stylo of tho period when the portico was erected, 
— that of the Ca?sara. It contains tho hicrogIy])hic names of 
Claudius, Vespasian, Titus, and other emperors ns late 
as Soverus. The back is, however, more luiciout, fur it 
boars tho name of Ptolemy Philometer, being tho front of 
tho older temple of which nothing more is known for 
certain to remain. Upon tho coiling is a zodiac, from 
which this monument was supposed to liavo been of very 
groat antiquity before the intorprotation of hieroglyphics 
had boon discovered. On tbo other bank of the Nile, on 
tho site of Contra Latopolis, is a small tomxilo of tho 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 

A fow miles above Isn^, where both the Libyan and 
Arabian chains approach tho river, are the curious remains 
of Eilethyia (so writ-ton in Egyptian geography). There 
is a small tomplo of tho Ptolemaic time, and two little 
sacred edifices of tho period of tho Pharaohs, but tho 
most intcrosting monuinents are the tombs and the fort. 
The former, which are excavated in a hill, ore very remark- 
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able as illustrating history as well as everyday life, hus- 
bandry, ifec. ; and in one of them is the very curious 
inscription of its occupant Aahmes, chief of the mariners, 
recording his services to early kings of Dynasty XV TTT . 
The fort is a large inclosure of crude-bnck,^ which was a 
place of importance as early as the Shepherd war, for it is 
mentioned as the “ Fort of Suben,” that is of Eileithyia, in 
a part of the inscription above mentioned, relating to the 
time of that war. The goddess of the place was Suben 
or Lucina (Eileithyia), who was especially regarded as the 
protector of Upper Egypt. 

Having proceeded about twelve miles to the southward we 
reach the large village of Adfoo or Edfu, which represents 
the town called by the Greeks Apollinopohs Magna, the great 
temple of which yet stands in a comparatively perfect state, 
and is one of the most stately monuments of ancient Egypt, 
although of a tune at which art had greatly declined. It 
was dedicated to liar-hut, the god of the place, whom the 
Greeks called Agathodmmon. Mounds of rubbish aiound 
it, as well as the huts of the village, injured its effect, 
until it was lately cleared by M Mariette. 

The great propylou which forms the front of the temple 
measmes about 226 feet iii width, and is, like the rest of 
the edifice, in a good state of preservation. The ‘sculptures 
upon its faco lepresent acts of worship by Ptolemy 
Aulefces, who is portrayed slaying prisoners. 

The portal between the wings of this propylon is the 
entrance to the temple, of which the first part is a great 
court about 161 feet long and 140 broad, with a colonnade 
along its front and each side, of columns with various 
capitals supporting covered galleries. At the end is a portico 
having eighteen columns, six in front and throe deep, about 
82 feet broad and 4,6 long, measured within, beyond which 
are a hall and passages and other chambers, the most im 
poiLant of which is an isolated sanctuary. The wall of the 
groat court is continued so as to inclose the further portion 
of the temple, leaving a passage around it. The sculptures 
show that it was begun by Ptolemy Philopator and 
completed at the end of the Greek monarchy, though 
an insignificant additional subject was added by Claudius. 
Hot far from the great temple is a smaller ‘one of the sort 
called Typhonia, containing two chambers, around which 
runs a gallery supported by Typhonian columns. 

About twenty-three miles above Adfoo the mountains on 
either side, which had for some distance confined the valley 
to a narrow space, reach the river and contract its course 
They are low, but steep and picturesque, and in their 
western side are seen the ontiances of excavations. They 
are culled Gebol-es-Silsileh, a name derived from the earlier 
Hilsilis. The most interesting of the excavations is a rock- 
temjib in which is portrayed the defeat of a negro nation 
by King Har-om-hob, or Ilorus, of Dynasty XYIII. , here, 
also, are subjects depicting acts of worship paid to Hilus 
and Sobek. To the southward of this, and also facing the 
river, are the entrances of several excavated tombs, the 
roprosontationB in which are not of a remarkable character. 
Beyond these are three chapels of the time of Dynasty 
XIX. On the opposite side are very important quarries, 
ivhere much of the materials of the great temples wa's cut, 
GSpocially under the Eighteenth and subsequent Dynasties. 

Beyond Gobel-es-Silsileh, although the mountains recede, 
tlio tract of cultivated land is extremely narrow, and some- 
times the desert touches the river : this is partly owing to 
tho sinking oC the level of the stream, which, as already 
mentioned, was very anciently restrained by some barrier 
at SilsiUs. About eleven miles above that place is the 


^ E'er an aooouat of tke Efjyptiaxi evstem of fortification, see Wilkin- 
son in, Trans. 8oo. Lit., n. s,, ir. , and Popular Aocomi of Ancimt 
EgypUem, i. 407-409. 
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extremely picturesque temple of Ombos, placed on a rocky 
eminence called “K6m-Umboo,” ‘‘the Fill of Umboo,” 
It stands within a great inclosure of crude-hnek walls, 
which we see on every side, except that towards the river. 
There is a portal in this wall of the time of Queen Hat- 
shepu and Thothmes III. The great temple is double, one- 
half having been dedicated to the worship of Sebek, and 
the other to that of Har-oer, or Aroeris. It consists of a 
portico of fifteen columns, of which two have fallen, the 
foremost being connected by a wall of intercolumnia- 
tion having two entrances, and behind, there is a 
smaller portico and remains of chambers, including the two 
sanctuaries. The earliest name here is that of Ptolemy 
Philometor (Modern Egypt and Thebes, ii. 282), unless 
Champolliou be right in saying that the name of Epiphanes 
is also found in the temple (Lettres, 173), and it appears 
to have been completed by Ptolemy Aaletes. There were 
also remains here of a smaller Ptolemaic temple which have 
been washed away by the river, 

Hothing lemarkable occurs between Ombos and Syene, 
a distance of about twenty miles. The valley is confined 
to a very narrow space by the mountains, which take bold 
forms on both sides near the latter place. Just before we 
reach it, we see the island of Elephantine, where is the 
famous Hilometer of the Bomau time. The town of Asw4n, 
which represents the ancient Syene, stands amid palm-trees 
on the eastern bank opposite to Elephantine. It is a 
considerable place, of greater political than commercial 
importance, and has succeeded to an older town of the 
same name, the rums of which occupy the river’s bank 
aud a granite hill to the south, Among them may be 
mentioned a pier, which has a well, most probably the 
Hilometer constructed by ’Amr, the Muslim conqueror 
of Egypt In the ruined town is also a small temple of 
Boman date Farther to the south is its extensive Arab 
cemetery, which is full of curious tombstones bearing in- 
scriptions m Cnfic characters. In the gianite hills to the 
eastward are the quarries whence were taken the obelisks 
and very many of the statues which adorned the Egyptian 
temples. 

The bed of the river above Asw4n is obstructed by 
numerous rocks and islands of granite, one of the latter of 
which, that of Saheyl, is interesting on account of the 
numerous hieroglyphic tablets and inscriptions at its 
southern part. This island is almost a mile and a half 
above Aswdn, and at the distance of another mile from it 
begin the rapids called the First Cataract, caused by the 
granite rocks, which almost entirely choke the river. The 
cataract is so inconsiderable, that during the inundation 
boats favoured by a strong northerly wind can pass it 
without aid, though at other times it is necessary to hire 
natives, who drag them through, but then the principal 
rapid has a fall of only five or six feet (Modern Egypt and 
Thebes, ii. 294), and' that is not perpendicular, never- 
theless the roaring of the troubled stream, and the red 
granite islands and rocks which stud its surface, through 
which the boat threads its way, give the scene a wild 
picturesqueness, until we reach the open stream, less than 
two miles farther, and the beautiful isle of Philae suddenly 
rises before the eyes, completely realizing our highest idea 
of a sacred place of ancient Egypt. 

Philae is beyond the proper limits of Egypt, but as it is 
usual to describe it in noticing Aswdn and the rapids, some 
account will here be given of its very beautiful aud 
interesting monuments. The island is very small, being 
only a quarter of a mile long, and about 500 feet broad. 
On its granite rock is a little alluvial soil and some vegeta- 
tion, with a few date-palms, but its verdure has been 
exaggerated, aud to this it little owes its be'auty. It was 
highly reverenced by the ancient Egyptians as a burial- 
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place of Osiris. On the east side is a small but very 
picturesque temple, now hypsethral, of the Greet and 
Eoman time, and unfinished. It is 48 feet in width and 
65 in length, and has 14 columns with capitals of various 
forms, connected by intercolumnal walls. The great temple 
of Isis stands to the westward of this. Its front is formed 
by a propylon, before which is a kind of court, to he after- 
wards described The portal bears the name of Nectanehes 
II., hut the wings were added by the Ptolemies, making 
the entire width about 122 feet. Through the portal we 
enter a court, on the right side of which is a gallery 
fronted by columns, behind which are several small 
chambers, and on the left side is a separate small temple of 
A.thor, the main entrance to which is by a door and passage 
in the left wing of the great propylon. This small temple 
begins with a portico having four columns with the faces 
of A.thor sculptured in high relief upon each of their sides 
above the capitals. Beyond this are three chambers behind 
one another, above the door of the first of which is a 
Greek dedication by Ptolemy Euergetes II., and the 
two Cleopatras. The temple was, however, begun by 
Epiphanes. The court of the great temple, that of Isis, 
is bounded by a second propylon of smaller dimensions 
than the fi.rst, forming the entrance to the portico, which is 
a very elegant strncture raised on ten columns, eight of 
which are at the back and one on each side. It is partly 
hypmthral, an open space being left between the two 
columns last mentioned. The beautiful forms of the 
columns and the bright remains of colour on them and the 
walls, with the effect of the sunlight through the aperture 
of the roof, produce a charming effect. Behind this haU 
are several small apartments, one of which, reached by a 
staircase, contains very curious sculptures relating to the 
story of Osiris. The temple appears to have been begun 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus (whose name is the earliest found 
there), and was continued under the Koman emperors. 
The court before the temple remains to be noticed. It is 
bounded by two galleries with columns in front. One of 
these IS about 260 feet long, and is built close to the 
western side of the isle, terminating at a small temple of 
Athor near its southern end. This edifice, which is much 
ruined, was supported by columns with faces of Athor 
above their capitals, of which six stand , it was raised by 
Nectanebes II. The eastern gallery, which is shorter than 
the other, is not parallel with it, and thus shows that this 
court was not part of the great temple, but rather an 
approach to it. The other remains are of minor import- 
ance, and the same may he said of the nuns of a temple on 
the neighbouring large island of Big6. 

A few words must be said respecting the eastern and 
western deserts. The latter is remarkable for two valleys 
besides those called the Oases. The first of these valleys 
is that of the Hatroii Lakes to the westward of the 
Delta, containing four monasteries, the remains of the 
famous anchorite settlement of Isfitrim. To the southward 
of this, and parallel to it, is a sterile valley called the Bahr- 
bela-Ma, or “ Diver without Water.” Yet farther to the 
southward is the Little Oasis (Oasis Parva), about 100 
miles from the Nile in 29" E. long,, nearly due west of the 
town of Bahnes^. It contains remains of little interest. 
Within 200 miles duo south of this oasis is another, of 
which the usual apellation is Wdh ed-Dd,khileh, whore, 
near the town of El-Kasr, is an Egyptian temple of the 
Koman period. This, according to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
is the most flourishing of the oases. About half-way 
between this oasis and the Nile at Thebes lies the Great 
Oasis (Oasis Magna). Here, near the town called El> 
Khkigeh, the ancient Hibe, is a great temple of Amen 
built by Darius I., and in the same oasis are other ruins 
of %e period of the Ptolemies and Oeesars. The Oasis of 


Jupiter Ammon, that of Seewah, is not far from the coast 
at a great distance to the westward, and it is not properly 
included in Egypt. Various Arab tribes occupy this 
desert, besides the settled inhabitants of the oases. 

In the eastern desert must be mentioned the town of Es- 
Suweys, or Suez (15,000 inhabitants), anciently Arsinoo, at 
the head of the gulf to which it gives its name. To the 
southward, a little below 29° lat,, are the secluded Coptic 
convents of St Antony and St Paul, near the sea, Parther 
south are the porphyry quarries of Gebel-ed-Dukhiin, ex- 
tensively worked under the Romans, and the granite quarries 
of Gebel-el-Eateereh. Considerably more to the south, at 
El-Hamm4mdt, on the old way from Coptos to Philoteras 
Portus, are the Breccia Verde quarries, which were much 
worked from very early times, and have interesting 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. At Gebel Zabc4rah are emerald 
mines, now abandoned as unproductive. At the various 
mines, and on the routes to them and to the Red Sea, are 
some small temples and stations, ranging from the Pharaonic 
to the Roman period Along the shore of the sea are the 
sites of seveial ancient ports, the most important of which 
were Myos Hormoa and Berenice, and also the modern town 
of El-Kuseyr. The northern part of this desert is occuined 
by the Mn’dzee Arabs and smaller tribes as far as the 
Kuseyr road, beyond which are the ’Abdbdeh, an African 
tribe very diflferent from the Arabs in appearance; and to 
the south of these, to the east of Lower Nubia, is the 
Bishdree tribe, a people also of African race. 

Statistics.! 

[In Egypt, as has been well said, VfJtat c^est h Khedive. 
So far as the country itself is concerned the khodivo is its 
personal, absolute, and independent sovereign ; but his 
relations with the Porte are somewhat less simple When 
Selim I of Turkey conquered Egypt at the beginning of 
the 16th century, the Memlook power was still too strong 
for complete subjection, and Sohin was obliged to allow 
his new subjects liberal terms. Egypt still retained 
practical autonomy, the government being in the hands of 
a council of Memlook boys, presided 'over by a pasha, 
whose duty it was to look to the annual tribute paid to 
the Porte, but who possessed little or no actual power. 
This system was continued till the Erench occupation, and 
was re-established when the Engli.sh army evacuated the 
country. The Memlooks were still the virtual governors 
of Egypt, until their massacre by Mohomot Ali. 'The 
ambitious designs of this pasha opened the oyos of the 
Porte to the dangers incurred by so lax a control of a 
governor nnshacklod by the council of boys. Menaced 
with the loss of Syria as well as Egypt, the cause of the 
sultan was espoused by four of the Great Powers; and the 
Treaty of 1840, confirmed by the Gonvention of 1841, 
limited Mohemet All's power to the vico-royalty of Egypt, 
hereditable by the oldest male of his family, ordered the 
continuation of tlio customary tribute, rostricted tho 
military and naval strength of the viceroy, and imposed 
certain other conditions, thus reducing Egypt oiieo' iuoro 
to tho state of a Turkish province. But in tho reign of 
tho present ruler a change has taken place in the relations 
between the sultan and his viceroy, A series of oxponsivo 
negotiations with the Porto, ending with tho raising of tho 
tribute from X376,000 to JiO70,OOO, procured for Ismail 
Pasha tho title of Khedive, and tho right of succession 
from father to son. The limitation of tho Egyptian army 

^ l^or much of tho iufomiatioii contained in tho prasont geotion, tho 
writer ia ludohted to tho iiitluatrlous work of Mr J. tt Mg^t 

as ii is, though ho has thought it necosswy to check it with offlclal 
rcporla end other nnthoritlos : but It must id ways be remembered that 
jffigyptian like all Oriental staUstiog can be ivooepted only with reserve. 
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and other restrictions which still remained were removed 
in 1872 by another firmdn, confirming all the rights 
previously granted, and giving the khedive every substantial 
attribute of sovereignty, except only the ; us legationis. The 
khedive is therefore virtually an independent sovereign, 
holding his power on the easy tenure of tribute and 
military aid in case of war. 

The real work of governing is entirely performed by the 
present energetic and able sovereign. The merely formal 
business is transacted by a Privy Council and eight 
ministers — the agents, not the rulers, of the khedive. The 
Privy Council, presided over by the Prince H6r6tier 
Mehemet Tawfik Pasha, and consisting of the ministers, 
the Sheykh el-IslAm, and some other functionaries, examines 
and reports to the khedive on the work of the several 
departments. The eight ministries are those of (1) 
Finance, (2) Foreign Affairs, (3) Interior, (4) War, (5) 
Marine, (6) Commerce, (7) Public Works and Agriculture, 
and (8) Public Instruction. Besides these there are the 
sub-departments of the Customs and Post-Office. 

The provincial administration (exclusive of the separate 
governors of the eight “ cities ”) is divided among the 
mudeois of the fourteen prefectures, the Feiyoom now 
being one, each subdivided into departments and com- 
munes, or cantons including several villages, governed by 
ma-moors, nAzirs, or sheykhs ol-beled, appointed by the 
Government and assisted and checked by councils of agri- 
culture and an administrative council for each canton. 

In 1867 the Assembly of Notables was revived, consist- 
ing of village sheykhs, &c., elected by the communes and 
meeting once a year to receive from the Privy Council a 
report of the twelvemonth’s administration. Although the 
Assembly has not yet attained to the full dignity of 
pailiamcntary power, it has considerable weight in the 
control of state measures. 

By the Convention of 1841 the Egyptian army was 
limited to 18,000 men, but this was raised to 30,000 by 
the firmdn of 1866, and now all restrictions have been 
done away. The present force may be placed at an average ' 
peace strength of 30,000 men, regulated, however, on a 
short service system, so that not more than half this number 
are generally at one time with the colours. This army 
consists of 18 regiments of infantry, 3 battalions eachj 4 
battalions of riflemen ; 4 regiments of cavalry, 6 squadrons 
each; 4 of field artillery, 6 batteries each (2 mounted); 3 
of garrison artillery; and 3 battalions of pioneers. The 
infantry are armed with the Remington rifle; the cavalry 
with revolver and lance, or sabre and carbide; the field 
artillery with 100 Krupp guns and 60 smooth-bore. 
Besides those there is a reserve of 30,000 men, and an irre- 
gular contingout of 60,000 mounted Bedawees. The army 
18 raised by conscription, irregular levies being held every 
two or three years. All Egyptians of any creed are liable 
to conscription, except only the inhabitants of Cairo and 
Alexandria ; but immunity may be purchased by payment 
of a tax. The monthly pay ranges from 20 piastres ( = 4s. 
2d.) for a private, to i£6 (Egyptian) for a captain, £40 for 
a full colonel, and £76 for a full general. Under the 
training of French and American officers, the army has 
been brought into an admirable state of discipline and 
ofliciency. 

The Egyptian navy hardly deserves notice. It consists 
at present of 2 frigates, 2 corvettes, 4 gunboats, and 2 
sloops, aU unarmoured. 

Mehemet Ali devoted considerable attention to the estab- 
lishment of colleges and military schools, besides sending 
young men to Europe for purposes of scientific study. In 
Cairo and its environs ho founded several elementary schools 
of a higher order than the native schools of the same class ; 
a school of languages ; a printing press at BoolAk, from 
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which many valuable publications have issued , and a school 
of medicine at Kasr-el-’Eynee, between Cairo and Masr-el- 
’Ateekah, which has done excellent work. At El-Khankah 
and in its neighbourhood he placed a military hospital, a 
school of medicine, a veterinary college, an infantry school, 
and a school of music, at El-Geezeh a cavalry school; and 
at TurA one of artillery. These and similar establishments 
were well designed and ably carried out. When Mehemet 
Ali’s ambitious designs were defeated iu 1840 by the action 
of the Powers, his educational reforms languished, and 
under ’Abbas the schools were closed and everything 
returned to the old system. Said Pasha endeavoured to 
revive Mehemet All’s improvements ; but it was reserved 
for the present khedive entirely to carry out his grand- 
father’s designs. Besides the revived and newly created 
military schools, there are two systems of education in 
Egypt — by the schools established and supported by the 
Government, and by the old .system of mosque education 
and Arab primary schools, — besides the numerous establish- 
ments of the non-Muslim communities. The Government 
schools are nine in number — the Polytechnic, Book-keeping 
and Surveying, Law and Languages, Industrial, Medical, 
Midwifery, two preparatory schools at Cairo, and one at 
Alexandria. Besides these the Government supports a 
school for the blind, a normal school, two girls’ schools, 
three industrial schools, and 23 municipal schools. At the 
Polytechnic School the course extends over six years, and 
includes the higher mathematics, chemistry, physics, geology, 
mechanics, geography, history, drawing, Arabic, and English 
or French. 

Of the mosque colleges, the greatest, not only in Egypt 
but in the whole Mohammadan world, is the Azhar, where 
over 11,000 students, coming from every quarter of the 
Muslim empire, are instructed by 325 sheykhs in the old 
curriculum of Muslim acquirement. The Arab primary 
schools, 4000 or 6000 in number, are the regular providers 
of education for the fellAheeu, who pay either nothing at 
aU, or a merely nominal sum, for being taught to read and 
recite the KorAn, and sometimes writing and very elemen- 
tary arithmetic. How greatly the educational system in 
Egypt has been enlarged of late years may be judged from 
the ffict that, under Said Pasha it hardly cost the Govern- 
ment £4000 a year, whilst the educational budget (exclu- 
sive of the military schools) now reaches the sum of 
£40,000, to which the khedive adds £12,600, making a 
total of £62,500. 

Of the schools of non-Muslim communities the Copts have 
16, the Greeks 4, the A.rinenians 1, and the Jews several 
academies. Besides these there are two undenominationl 
“Universal Schools,” of foreign foundation, where a 
moderate education, without religious instruction of any 
kind, is given to all comers, and many schools founded 
by the i^erican Boaid of Missions, and Miss Whately’s 
admirable British Mission School. The proportion of girls’ 
schools is extremely small, hut their existence, and the 
fact that they receive the warmest support of one of the 
wives of the khedive, is a hopeful sign. 

The public works carried out in Egypt during the present 
reign would fill a long catalogue, without reckoning the 
Suez Canal, for an account of which see Canal, vol. iv. 
p. 789. Railway communication has been established 
between Alexandria, Cairo, Ismaiha, Suez, Damietta, 
the Feiyoom, and Asyoot, the various lines covering over 
1200 miles A SoodAn railway, from Wadee Halfeh to 
Hannek, and from near Dunkalah to Khartoom, involving 
costly and difficult engineering for a length of more thau 
1000 miles, has been begun with the view of shortening 
the passage to India, and bringing the produce of the rich 
southern soil into easier connection with Cairo ; these 
works are, however, at present at a standstill. The canal 
VII. ~ 99 
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system lias been greacly enlarged and improved, but a still 
better result is anticipated from the barrage of the Nile, a 
plan projected by M. Mougel and now about to be earned 
out for the khedive by Mr Eowler. In 1871 the work 
of building a breakwater to defend the New Harbour at 
A-lexandria from the seas caused by the constant south- 
west winds was begun. The outer breakwater extends 
above two miles across the mouth of the harbour, inclosing 
an area of 1400 acres of calm water The structure rises 
7 feet above the highest sea-level, and is of a uniform width 
of 20 feet. Harbour works have also been constructed at 
Suez. At a cost of over £180,000, fourteen fine light- 
houses have been erected, seven on the Mediterranean and 
seven on the Eed Sea, whereas at the beginning of the 
reign of the khedive there was but one. Telegraph lines 
(begun by the enterprise of Said), have been set through- 
out Egypt, covering nearly 6000 miles, and putting 
Alexandria into direct communication with Khartoom ; 
and this branch of the public service is managed by English 
officials. Submarine telegraphs also bring Egypt into 
communication with Candia and thence with Constanti- 
nople and Otranto, and with Malta and thence with England, 
France, &e. The post-office was bought by the Govern- 
ment in 1865, and under the management of an English 
post official has been greatly improved. In about 70 towns 
and villages offices have been established, and several mails 
a day are despatched from the chief places. 

The manufactures of Egypt have been in a declining 
state for several centuries. Mehemet All tried to promote 
them, by establishing large manufactories of cotton, silk, 
and woollen goods, tarbooshes, dec, and, especially in 
Upper Egypt, sugar-refineries. Ibrahim Pasha was much 
opposed to his father’s policy, and in pursuance of his own 
views he laid out extensive plantations of olive and other 
trees, erected powerful steam-engines for the irrigation of 
his lands, and on all his estates endeavoured to encourage 
agriculture. It cannot be doubted that had he Jived the 
correctness of his conviction that Egypt is an agricultural, 
not a manufacturing, country would under his rule have 
been fully verified. Mehemet All intiocinced cotton and 
largely cultivated it; the Turkish grandees found that 
from it they could extract more gam than from other field 
produce, and large tracts were speedily devoted to its 
culture. The necessity, however, of excluding the waters 
of the Nile has caused several destructive inundations, and 
so long as the cotton growth remained a monopoly of the 
pasha it was no means of enrichment to the producer. 
Now, however, that the monopoly is abolished, the trade 
in cotton is greatly uicreasing, and this jixoduce will 
undoubtedly become every year a more importanb item in 
the wealth of the country. The old restrictions upon agri- 
culturists have been more or less done away , and the 
Government, whilst not wholly abandoning Mehemet AH’s 
views on manufactures, is yet alive to the paramount 
importance of affording every encouragement to agneulturo. 

Tlia cotton ciop m 1876 extended over 871, 847 feddans (—acres, 
nearly) and produced 2,616,641 {quintals (of 1101b) of ginned 
staple, 1,964,565 ardebbs (of 6 bushels) of seed, and 3,749,440 
loads of cottou sticks, altogether reaching a total value of about 
twelve millions and a q.uaiter. The wheat cron in the same 
year was estimated at 6,662,682 ardebbs, of the value of 
E£7, 995,158; maize (diirah), 10,502,716 ardebbs, -EllS, 193, 000 ; 
beans, 4,676,273 ardebbs, - E<fi4, 676, 273 ; barley, 8,103,085 
Mdebbs, - E£2,894,000 , rice, 98,521 ardebbs, = E;e7SS, 908. 
The other crop3_ of Egypt are chiefly clover, sugar-cane, fla.T^ 
hemp, tobacco, niunt, and indigo. 

The revenue is derived chiefly from the land-tax, the tax 
on date-trees, trade licences, the customs, the tobacco duty, 
railways, and the MukabaJah (of which an account will be 
given), 0 .nd village annuities. Of these the land-tax is the 
principal item, amounting to nearly half the total reveime; 
but tMs will be considerably reduced when the Mukabalah 


comes to an end (in 1885). The whole revenue may at 
present roughly be placed at £10,500,000. It is very 
difficult to estimate the exact amount of direct taxation on 
the population. One writer places it at 25s. per head per 
annum, whilst a recent report states that, including the 
Mukabalah, the annual payment of taxes has lately reached 
£4 ' It is certain the taxation at present exceeds tbe 
possible returns of the land, and that the fellaheen are 
compelled to borrow money to pay the taxes. The items 
of expenditure may thus be roughly summarized . — general 
pubhc administration, £1,300,000; civil list, £600,000, 
tribute to the Porte, £700,000; army, £700,000 j the 
the rest being devoted to the payment of the debt. 

The following is an abridgment of the Egyptian budget 
for 1876 

Revenue Pmses 


Land tax 

Tax on Date-ti-ees 

Licences 

Mukabalah 

Customs. 

Hallways 

Locks, ports, &c, . 

Salt ... 

Tobacco 

Octroi, vaiious duties, &c, 
Sooddn revenues . 


839,500 

36,934 

82,346 

314,858 

124,737 

193,207 

32,313 

60,000 

61,483 

345,276 

30,000 


2,100,664 


Expendituie 

Tribute to Constantinople 

Cml list of the Ehedive 

Allowance to the Piince H4ietiei 

Allowance to Halim Pasha . , 

Appointments of the Cabinet Mmiatcis, &c 

"Various pensions and othei expenditure 

Conaeil d’etat, Court of J^peal, Comt of First 

Instance at Cairo, and Chamber of Notables 

Iiregular troops 

Egyptian Museum, Ismaiha Canal, Archives, Pro- 
visions, Stoies, &c 

Customs.. . 

Foieign Agents • • ••. 

Appointments and expenses of the Provinces of. , 

Upper and Lower Egypt 

Ajmointments and expenses of Cano, Alexandria, . 

Damietta, Kosetta, Suez, &c., With Octroi,... 

Expenses of the Roozndmeh 

Locks, barrages, Sooddn Railway, Ao 

Interest on Roozndmeh Bonds 

Interest on Suez Canal Shares 

Annuities and loans (redomptions and interest) 


I’m SOS 

133,635 

60,000 

6,000 

ll,7i'0 

219,160 

73,618 

8,242 

6,792 


6,823 

2,881 


36,540 

79,304 

88,989 

48,581 

18,000 

19,500 

982,151 


1,761,451 

During the last fifteen years Egypt has acquired the enor- 
mous national debt of about £80,393,000. The attempt 
to Europeanize the country has entailed a vast expenditure, 
Public works have been carried out at an altogether 
unnecessary rate of speed, and European contractors Imvo 
been employed who have not scrupled to drive bargains ex- 
ceedingly favourable to themselves and ruinous to the 
Egyptian Exchequer. To these causes of expenditure 
must be added the dishonesty and extravagance of the 
Government officials, the waste of money on works wJiich 
have proved unproductive and useless, and the heavy 
damages given against the khedive in the extraordinary 
award of the late emperor Napoleon as arbitrator in the 
dispute with the Suez Canal Company, To moot the heavy 
expenses resulting from these causes, five loans have from 
time to time boon raised. 


The first was borrowed by Said Pasha in 1862, and amounted 
to only £8,292,800 nominal, to bo repaid in thirty years, interest 
7 per cent., and sinking fund 1 nor cent, Tho present viceroy 
then raised tho 1804 loan of £6,804,200 nominal, with int8i*©gt 
and sinking fund at 7 and 8’87 per csent, redeemable in 16 years. 
The next loan, of 1868, redeemable in 1898, was for £11,890,000 
nominal (of which only £7,198,884 was received), with aTOaront 
interest and sinking fund of 7 and 1 per cent., really 11*66 and 
1*68 per cent, on amount received, or altogether IS^ per cent. 
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annual charge The loan of 1873 was for the nominal amount of 
£82,000,000 at 7 and 1 per cent, interest and sinking fund; 
hut, as only £20,062,658 was received, the interest and smlnri g 
fund became really 11 and 1 62 per cent The actual amount 
received was, howevei, slightly increased by pait being paid in 
Egyptian Treasury bonds. Besides these, in 1866 a railway 
Joan had been laised, of the nominal amount of £3,000,000 at 7 
per cent This was lepaid in 6 annual instelments of £500,000 
each, the last being in January 1874. Two loans secured on the 
Baira estates of the khedive have been transferred to the state 
for value received , these are the Anglo-Egyptian loan of 1865 for 
£3.000,000 at 9 per cent interest, with sinking fund of 3 ’27 per 
cent , and the Mustafa-Pasha loan of 1867 for £2,080,000 at 9 and 
3 4 per cent inteiest and sinking fund. The khedive raised also 
a personal loan secured on his private estates (Daira) in 1870 ; 
£6,000,000 was received, foi which £7,142,860 was to be paid back 
in twenty years, with interest at 7 per cent on this nominal 
amount. '‘None of the Egyptian loans,” Mr Cave observes, 
“cost less than 12 per cent, per annum, while some cost more 
than 13i per cent per annum, and the railway loan even 26 ’9 
pel cent, per annum, including sinking funds.” 

These loans hardly sufficed to meet the necessities for 
which they wore raised, and the exorbitant interest charged 
on the nominal sums, of which the khedive received 
little more than half, effectually crippled the resources of 
the country. In 1871 another fatal step was taken. A 
measure was passed by which a landowner might redeem 
half his land-tax in perpetuity by paying six years’ tax in 
advance, either in one payment or in six yearly instalments. 
As, however, few but the wealthiest proprietors could afford 
this additional charge on their incomes, the six instalments 
were commuted into twelve, a discount of 8|- per cent, being 
allowed on each instalment. This composition tax is 
called the “ Mukabalah.” By this measure the Grovern- 
mont, for the sake of the immediate possession of about 
£27,000,000, will sacrifice from 1885 onwards about 
.£2,500,000 annually of certain revenue For the over- 
taxed felld-lieoii the change is most advantageous, if only 
they can avail themselves of it ; for the Government 
it nearly resembles suicide. 

In 1875 tbo khedive procured a temporary respite from 
his difficulties by the sale of the Suez Canal shares to the 
British Government ; and then, at last aware of the critical 
state of his finances, and of the mcompetenco of Easterns to 
mend it, His Highness requested the British Government 
to provide him with some experienced financier to carry out 
a thorough reform. In December the Bight Honourable 
Stephen Cave, M.B., accompanied by Colonel Stokes, R.E., 
and clerks, was sent out, and after some months’ exammar 
tion wrote an elaborate report on the Egyptian finances. 
But after Mr Cave’s departure, and the publication of his 
report, Egyptian credit fell still lower, till in 1876 the 
khedive, finding himself totally unequal to meet the 
demands of his creditors, and weary of renewing bonds at 
ruinous rates, suspended payment for a time A French 
scheme was then urged upou him with so much insistance 
that on May 7 he adopted it in a decree which announced 
the consolidation of all the state and Daira loans, and the 
distribution of a bonus of 26 per cent to holders of treasury 
bonds. These bonds had then reached a sum exceeding 
£20,000,000, and were held chiefly by French firms. The 
arrangement speaks for itself. It was immediately quashed 
by the firm action of the English Stock Exchange ; and the 
Right Honourable G. J. Qoschen, M.P , and M. Joubert wore 
sent out to attempt the adjustment of the affairs of Egypt. 
The result was a scheme which the khedive accepted, and 
which may shortly be described as follows: the private 
Daira debt was separated from the state debt; the three small 
loans of 1864, 1866, and 1867 were reserved to be paid off 
by the Mukabalah; the bonus on the treasury bonds was cut 
down to 10 per cent.; and £17,000,000 was converted into 
a preference stock, secured on railways and harbour dues. 
The state debt was thus divided into three classes ; — unified 
debt of £69,000,000, interest percent., reduced till 1885 by 


a sinking fund of 1 per cent, preference stock, £17,000,000, 
interest 5 per cent. ; and the three short loans, mteiest 
7 per cent., redeemable at 80 instead of 100, and to be 
paid off by the Mukabalah Besides these, there is the 
private Daira debt of the khedive The scheme is perhaps 
the best that can be devised under the present perplexing 
conditions, and if the Egyptian Government can maintain 
its revenue and will hold to its engagements there is every 
probability that the debts will be paid off at the appointed 
times. When the Mukabalah falls in in 1885 the three 
short loans will (presumably) have been paid off. The 
preference debt is to be redeemed in 65 yeais by the opera- 
tion of a sinking fund of £35,744 a year, and the unified 
debt m the same time and aftei a similar manner With 
a view to insure the carrying out of these reforms, the 
khedive has appointed English and French coinptrollera- 
general, who are intrusted with the collection of the revenue 
and the appropriation of it to the purposes settled by the 
financial scheme. A European Commission of the Public 
Debt has also been appointed for receiving the revenue 
devoted to the payment of the debt charges , and another 
commission, composed of three Euiopeans and two natives, 
controls the railways and the port of Alexandria. So long 
as the piesent arrangement is held to, and if no unforeseen 
decrease takes place m the revenue, the financial position 
of Egypt may be considered hopeful. The khedive has 
been the subject of much censure at the hands of his bond- 
holders. It must however be remembered that he received 
but half of the suras supposed to have reached him. 
Of tbe £45,000,000 received he has paid back over 
£30,000,000 in interest, <fcc., and £10,000,000 went in 
the Suez Canal indemnity, so that only £4,000,000 could 
have been squandered. That the khedive is no financier 
IS obvious; but he seems honestly determined to pay his 
debts, and if there was any dishonesty in the matter of 
the loans it was not on the khedive’s side. 

The principal exports from Egypt are cotton, cereals, and sugar. 
In 1876, 163,912,3361b of raw cotton was exported to Gieat 
Britain, at the value of £6,668,340 , and the total cotton export 
13 estimated at over two millions and a half of quintals. Of beans, 
490,267 ardehbs were exported in 1876 ; of wheat, 886,997 ardeblis ; 
of sugar, 986,000 quintals. Maize, barley, flax, natron, dates, 
hinnfe, and other produce form less impoitant items in the list of 

S orts. The total value of exports is estimated at between twelve 
thirteen million of pounds Tbe impoits aie estimated at 
about five millions and a half of pounds and consist chiefly of 
manufactured goods, coals, oil, wine, machinery, &c Of the 
whole commerce about 70 per cent, is with Great Biitam Theie 
13 also a considerable transit tiade, winch, however, has necessarily 
diminished since the opening of the Suez Canal. 

The Egyptian measures are — ^the fitr, or space measured 
by the extension of the thumb and first finger , the shihr, 
or span; and the cubit (of three kinds, = 22§, 25, and 26 ^ 
inches). The measure pf land is the fedddn, very nearly 
equal to the English acre, subdivided into 24 keerdts, and 
each of these into 330 (formerly 333|) kasabehs, or rods, 
the kasaheh being a square measure with side of 22 kabdeha, 
each equalling 6^ inches. The ardebb is equal to about 
6 bushels, and is divided into 6 weybehs, and each weybeh 
into 24 nibas. 

The weights are these: — 

64 kamhahs (or grains of wheat), or 48 habhehs (or grama of 
barley) =1 dirhem (=48 gr Troy). 

12 dirhems=l wukeeyeh or ounce (== about 675 gr ) 

12 wuWyeh8=l rati or pound (=16 oz. 13 dr. avoir.) 

2| ratls = l wukkali or oke (=2|Ib.) 

36 wukkahs=«l kantdr or cwt. ( = 99Ib ) 

24 keer4ts=l mithkdl or weight of a deendr (=72 gr.) 

The French metrical system has been established by the 
khedive, but has not yet been generally adopted. 

The standard unit of currency is the kirsh, or piastre 
( = about 2|^d.), which is coined in gold pieces of 6,- 10, 
20, 25, 50, 100 piastres ; silver of 1, 2|, 5, 10, 20 piastres. 
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Copper coins of 5, 10, 20 paras (or faddais, 40 to the 
piastre) and 1 piastre are also coined. The kees, or purse, 
of 600 piastres, is equal to about £5, 2s. 6d. The khazneh, 
or treasury, consists of 1000 purses. 97-| piastres are given 
for the English pound sterling. Besides the regular 


Egyptian currency, European coins of all kinds are 
commonly employed in Egypt, especially the English 
sovereigH, the French Napoleon, the Venetian sequin, the 
Spanish doubloon and dollar, the 5-franc piece, and the 
Constantinople coins. (s. l. p.)] (e. s. p.) 
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EHEENBREITSTEIN, a small town in Prussia, in the 
circle of Coblentz, situated on the right bank of the Rhine, 
and connected with the town of Coblentz by a bridge of 
boats, is of importance as possessing a magnificent fortress 
erected upon a precipitous rock 401 feet above the 
Rhine. The castle which occupied the site of the modern 
building is said to have been presented in 636 by the 
Eranconian king Dagohert to the archbishops of Treves. 
It was twice taken by the Prench— in 1631 and 179&; and 
at the peace of Lundville in 1801 they blew it up before 
evacuating it. At the second Peace of Pads the French 
paid 15,000,000 francs to the Prussian Government for its 
restoration, and the works begun in 1816 wore completed 
in ten years. The town possesses a few ships, and has a 
wine and cairying trade. In 1875 the population, in- 
cluding the garrison, was 4901. See Coblentz. 

EIBENSTOCK, a town in Saxony, in the circle of 
Zwickau, is situated on the borders of Bohemia, 16 miles 
S.S.E. of Zwickau, It possesses cliemical and tobacco 
manufactories, and tin and iron works. Laco-making was 
introduced in 1775 by Clara Angermann, It has also a 
largo cattlo market. Population in 1875, 6553. 

EICHENDORPF, Joseph, Freiherr von (1788-1857), 
a German poet and romance-writer, was born at Lubowitz, 
near Ratibor, in Prussia. Ho studied law at Hall© and 
Heidelberg from 1806 to 1808. After a visit to Paris he 
went to Vienna, where ho resided until 1813, whou ho 
joined the Prussian army as a volunteer. When peace was 
concluded in 1815 he left the army, and in tho following 
year he was appointed to a judicial office at Breslau. Ho 
subsequently held similar offices at Dantzic, Konigsborg, 
and Berlin. Retiring from the public service in 184^, ho 
afterwards resided successively in Dantzic, Vienna, 
Dresden, and Berlin. He died at Neisso on the 2Gth 
November 1857. Eichendorff was one of the moat distin- 
guished of the later members of the German romantic 
sohgo).. Hib genius was essentially lyrical, and he was 
deheient in the distinctive dramatic faculty. On this 


account he is most successful iu his shorter romances and 
dramas, where constructive power is least called for. His 
first work, a romance entitled Ahminff tind GeffenivaH, 
appeared m 1815. This was followed at short intervals by 
several others, among which the foremost place is^ by 
I general consent assigned to Aus clem Leben eines Taugenichts 
I (Berlin, 1824), which has often been reprinted. Of his 
I dramas may be mentioned JSzzelin von. Romano, a tragedy 
(1828) ; Meierhetlis Qlwhund Mde, a tragedy (1828) j and 
Ifie Freier, a comedy (1833). Ho also translated 
Calderon’s Geisthchs Schauspiele (1846) from tho f^panish. 
Eichendorffis lyric poems wore of a very high order, and 
many of them were set to music by composers of eminence. 
In the later years of his life he published several valuable 
works on subjects iu literary history and criticism, such as 
Ueher die ethische imd religiose Bedeutung der neueren 
roniantischen Roesie in Deutschland (1847), Der deutsche 
Roman, des 18. Jahrhundert in seinem Verhdliniss mm 
Ghristenthum (1861), and QescMcIdc der imtisehm Liter- 
aiur Deutschlands {lW). An edition of his collected works 
in six volumes appeared at Leipsic in 1870, 

EICHHORN, Johann Gottfried (1752-1827),^ an 
ominont scholar, historian, and writer on biblical criticism, 
was born at Dbrrenzimmern, in the duchy of llolioulohc- 
Oohringen, on the IGth October 1752, I lero his father was 
minister, but shortly after tho birth of J ohann ho was ap- 
pointed superintend out of tho state school in Weikorshuim. 
At his father’s school and at the gymnasium at Heilbronn 
young Eichhom received his early education. In 1770 he 
entered tho university of Qiittingon, whore ho remained till 
1774. In 1774 ho received tho rectorship of tho gymnasium 
at Oohrdriff, and in the following year was made profoissor 
of Oriental languages at Jena, On the death of Michaelis 
in 1788 bo was elected ordinary professor of philosophy at 
Gottingen, where ho lectured not only on the Oriental 
languages and on the exegesis of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, but also ou general history, In 1811 ho was made 
doctor of theology, in 1813 joint-director of tho Royal 
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Scieatific Society of Gottingen, and in 1819 Geheimer 
J ustizrath of Hanovel:. His health was shattered by an 
attack of inflammation of the lungs in the year 1825, but 
he regularly continued his prelections to a large number of 
students until attached by fever on the 14th June 1827. 
He died on the 27th of that month. Eichhorn is the 
author of a good many historical works, but it is as a 
biblical critic that he is best known. He may almost be 
said to have originated the science of biblical criticism, for 
he first properly recognized its scope and the problems it 
had to solve, and began many of its most important discus- 
sions He was the first to see the necessity of finding a 
firm historical foundation for everything in Ohristianity 
that was to be accepted as fact Preliminary to his 
endeavours towards tins end, he took for gianted that 
all the so-called supernatural facts relating to the Old 
and Hew Testaments were explicable on natural principles. 
He sought to judge them from the ataud-point of the 
ancient world, and to account for them by the supersti- 
tious beliefs which were then generally in vogue. He 
did not perceive in the biblical books any religious ideas 
of much importance for modern times ; they interested 
him merely historically, and for the light they cast upon 
antiquity. The supornatural element which they contained 
ho attributed partly to the artificial delusions of magic, 
and partly to the natural delusions of a superatitioua time. 
He regarded as ungenuine many books of the Old 
Testament and some of the Epistles, and he was the first to 
suggest that the Gospels were compiled by later writers 
from documents which have now perished He did not 
appreciate as sufficiently as Strauss and the Tubingen 
critics the difficulties which a natural theory has to sur- 
mount, nor did ho support his conclusions by such elaborate 
and minute discussions as they have deemed necessary, but 
ho may bo justly denominated the founder of their school of 
biblical criticism. 

His princin^al works wore — OmliicMi des Oatii\d%solwi Handda vor 
Mohammed, Gotha, 1776 ; Allgmeine Bihliothek der hihl'iscJienLtUr- 
akiT (10 vols, Lpz. 1787-1801) ; Mnleitung in das AUe Testament 
(6 vols. Qbtt 1824) ; Mnleiktng in das Neue Testament (6 vols 
Gcitt. 1824-27)1 Mnleitwig in die ajoahryphisclien Sehriften des 
Alton Testaments (Gbit. 1798) , Commentanus tn apoeahjpsin 
loannis (2 vols QoU. 1791) , Die Uebr. Tropheten (3 vols. Gott. 1816- 
20) ; Allgemeine Oeschiohte der GioUur imd XAteratur des ncuern 
JEaiopa (2 vols. Gott, 1796-99) j Literargaschichte (1st vol, Gbtt. 
1799, 2(1 ed, 1813, 2d vol, 1814); OesaMchte der Literaiur von ihrem 
Anfange his auf die neueaten Zeiien Yola. Gbtt, 1806-12); Ueher- 
sicht der ^anzBsischen Revolution (2 vols. Gott. 1797), Welt- 
(jesoMchle (3d ed. 6 vols. Gbtt 1819-20) ; QeschicUe der dm letzten 
Jdhrhunderte (3d ed. 6 vols, Hanover, 1817-18) , Urgescliichte des 
crlauchtan llauses der Welfen (Hanover, 1817), 

EICHHOPN, Karl FMEDRion (1781-1864), a son of 
the preceding, and a learned writer on jurisprudence, was 
born at Jena on the 20th November 1781. He entered 
the university of Gottingen in 1797. In. 1806 he obtained 
the professorship of law at Erankfurt-on-the-Oder, holding 
it till 1811, when he accepted tho same chair at Berlin. 
On the call to arms in 1813 he became a captain of horse, 
and he received at the end of the war the decoration of the 
Iron Gross. In 181 7 he was offered the chair of law at Qdt- 
tingen, and, preferring it to the Berlin professorship, taught 
at Gottingen with gieat success till ill health compelled 
him to resign m 1828. His successor in the Berlin chair 
having died in 1832, ho again entered on its duties, but 
resigned it two years afterwards. In 1832 he also received 
an appointment in the ministry of foreign affairs, which, 
with Ills labours on many state committees and his legal 
researches and writings, occupied him till his death in July 
1864. Eichhorn is regarded as one of the principal autho- 
rities on German constitutional law. His chief work is 
Deutsche Siaats- uitd RechUgeschichte, 4 vols. In company 
first with Savigny and Goschen, and then with Eiidorf, he 
edited the Zeitschri/t filr gesckichtliche Rechtttvissenschaft, 
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He is the author besides of Minleitung in das deutscJie 
Frivatrechi mit EinscUuss des LehnrecUs and the Grundsatze 
des Kircheurechts der hath, und evang. Religionspartei in 
Deutschland. 

EICHSTADT, or Eichstatt, originally Eistet, a town 
in the Bavarian district of Franconia, is situated in a deep 
valley on the Altmuhl, about 35 miles south of Nuremberg. 
It is inclosed by walls, and has a very antique appearance. 
It is the seat of a bishop, and since 1838 of the appeal 
court of Middle Franconia. The making of stoneware, 
iron smelting, brewing, and weaving constitute its chief in- 
dustries. It possesses a good many educational institutions. 
Among its principal buildings aie the palace occupied by 
the dukes of Leuchtenberg, with its beautiful park, and con- 
taining a celebrated Erazihan cabinet ; the town-house j the 
cathedral, containing some beautiful paintings and windows, 
and the grave of Wilibald, the first bishop and founder of 
the town ; and the church of St Walpurgis, under wLoso 
altar the bones of the saint of that name are said to rest, 
Near the town is the famous stronghold Wilibaldsburg, 
occupying the site of a Eoman castle, and built for a 
bishop’s residence by St Wilibald in 740. 

Eichstadt was founded by St Wilibald in 746. The bones of 
Gt Waljiurgis were brought to the town in 871, and from that 
time it became a great resoit of pilgrims. Through the death of 
Count von Huschberg in 1305, the bishopric became one of the 
iichest foundations of Germany It was seoulaiized in 1802, 
became a principality of E Bavaiia in the same year, and still in 
the same year passed into the possession of Duke Ferdmaiid of 
Tuscany, who again transfei’ied it to Bavaiia in 1805 In 1817 
it was assigned to the duke of Leuchtenberg. It lost its principality 
in 1854 The population m 1875 was 7136. 

EIDEE (Icelandic, JSd'ur), a large marine Duck, the 
Somateria mollissima of ornithologists, famous for its down, 
which, from its extreme lightness and elasticity, is in gieat 
request for filling bed-coverlets. This bird generally fre 
quonts low rocky islets near the coast, and in Iceland and 
Norway has long been afforded every encouragement and 
protection, a fine being inflicted for killing it during the 
breeding-season, or even for firing a gun near its haunts, 
while artificial nesting-places are in many localities contrived 
for its further accommodation. From the care thus taken 
of it m those countries it has become exceedingly tame at 
Its chief resorts, which are strictly regarded as property, 
and the taking of eggs or down from them, except by 
authorized persons, is severely punished by law. In 
appearance the Eider is somewhat clumsy, though it flies 
fast and dives admirably. The female is of a dark reddish- 
brown colour barred with brownish-black. The adult 
male in spring is conspicuous by his pied plumage of sable 
beneath, and creamy-white above : a patch of shining sea- 
green on his head is only seen on close inspection. This 
plumage he is considered not to acquire until his third 
year, being when young almost exactly like the female, and 
it is certain that the birds which have not attained^ their 
full dress remain iu flocks by themselves without going to 
the breeding-stations. The nest is generally in some con- 
venient corner among large stones, hollowed in the soil, and 
furnished with a few bits of dry grass, seaweed, or beather. 
By the time that the full number of eggs (which rarely if ever 
exceeds five) is laid the down is added. Generally the 
eggs and down are taken at intervals of a few days by the 
owners of the Eider-fold,” and the birds are thus kept 
depositing both during the whole season ; but some experi- 
ence is needed to insure the greatest profit from each com- 
modity. Every Duck is ultimately allowed to hatch an 
egg or two to keep up the stock, and the down of the last 
nest is gathered after the birds have left the spot. The 
story of the Drake’s furnishing down, after the Duck’s sup- 
ply is exhausted, is a fiction. He never goes near the nest. 
The eggs have a strong flavour, but are much relished by 
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both. Icelanders and Norwegians. In the Old World the 
Elder breeds m suitable localities from Spitsbergen to the 
Earn Islands off the coast of Northumberland— where it is 
known as St Cuthbert’s Duck. Its food consists of marine 
animals (moUusks and crustaceans), and hence the young 
are not easily reared in captivity. The Eider of the New 
World differs somewhat from our own, and has been 
described as a distinct species (S. dressej'iy^ Though much 
diminished in numbers by persecution, it is stiU abundant 
on the coast of Newfoundland and thence northward. In 
Greenland also, Eiders are very plentiful, and it is supposed 
that three-fourths of the supply of down sent to Copenhagen 
conies from that country. The limits of the Eiders 
northern range are not known, but the late Arctic Expedi- 
tion does not seem to have met with it after leaving the 
Danish settlements, and its place is taken by au allied 
species, the King-Dnck (N. spectabilis), a very beautiful bird 
which sometimes appears on the British coast. The female 
greatly resembles that of the Eider, but the male has a 
black chevron on his chin and a bright orange prominence 
on his forehead, which last seems to have given the species 
its English name. On the west coast of North America the 
Eider is represented by a species (N. v-7ugrum) with a like 
chevron, but otherwise resembling the Atlantic bird In 
the same waters two other fine species are also found (N. 
fisoheri and N. stelleri), one of which (the latter) also 
inhabits the Arctic coast of Russia and East Finmark and 
has twice reached England. The Labrador Duck (S. 
labradona), which is now believed to be extinct (see Birds, 
vol. iii p. 735), also belongs to this group (a. n.) 

EILENBURG, a town of Prussia, in the province of 
Saxony, government of Merseburg, and circle of Delitzsch, 
is situated on au island formed by the Mulde, about 1 8| 
miles nortb-east of Leipsic. The principal structures are 
the hospital, the infirmary, three churches, and the castle. 
From the last-mentioned, formerly known as Ilburg, and in 
the time of Henry the Fowler an important post of defence 
against the Sorbs and Wends, the town received its name. 
The industries include the manufacture of chemicals, cloth, 
quilting, calico, cigars, and agricultural implements, 
bleaching, dyeing, wax-refining, brick-making, and trade in 
cattle In the neighbourhood is tlie iron-foundry of 
Erwinhof. The population was 10,312 in 1875. 

EINBECK, or Eimbecjk, a town of Prussia, in the 
landrost of Hildesheim, and province of Hanovei-, formerly 
chief town of the principality of Grubenhagen, is situated 
on the lime, 39 miles south of Hanover, It possesses a 
cathedral, five churches, a Jewish synagogue, a pro- 
gymnasium and other schools, and several endowed in- 
stitutions. Among the manufactures are linen and woollen 
goods, spun stockings, carpets, sugar, leather, cigars, 
chemicals, and beer, for which last the place was once 
famous. Population in 1875, 6384. 

Eiiibeclc owes its rise to the fi equent pilgrimages made in carN 
times to the “ Blood of the Saviour” at the cathedral chapel. It 
was a fortified Hanse town, and in 1542 joined the SmalcaldioLoagwe. 
On March 24, 1626, it was taken by Pappenheim, and on October 
14, 1641, by Piccolomini; and during the Seven Years’ War it was 
repeatedly occupied by the ITrenoh, 

EINSIEDELN, a town in the canton of Schwyz, in 
Switzerland, situated in the valley of the Silil, eight miles 
N-N.E. of Schwyz, The Benedictine abbey of Einsiedeln, 
founded about the middle of the 9 th century, was several 
times partially or wholly destroyed by fire. The present 
edifice, in the Italian style, was erected in 1704-19, and 
stands at an elevation of 2985 feet above sea-level. It 
contains a library of 40,000 volumes, 1190 inauuscripta, 
and 1016 incunabula, and in connection with it are a 
pnests’ seminary, a gymnasium, and a lyceum. The i 
empefom Otto thie Great and Henry II. made valuable 
prtffe®^ |q; tire in 1274 Rudolf of Hapaburg j 
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created the abbot a prince The treasury was plundered 
by the French in 1798. The abbey has for centuries been 
noted for its sacred image of the Virgin, which brings to 
it yearly an average of 150,000 pilgrims, chiefly on the 
Idth of September. Most of the buddings of Einsiedeln 
are inns for tbe entertainment of the pilgrims, with whom 
the inhabitants traffic in missals, sacred pictures, rosaries, 
crucifixes, and medallions The Refoi mer Zwingh preached 
at Einsiedeln in 1516-18, and not far from the town is the 
house where Paracelsus is said to have been born. Popula- 
tion about 7650. 

EISENACH, the chief town of the Eisenach circle 
and of the admiiiistratu e department of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, lies in a romantic district at the north-west end 
of the Thuringian wood. It is situated on the Horsel, 
at the junction of the Thuringian and Werra railways, and 
44 miles west from Weimar. In its neighbourhood is the 
Wartburg, where Luther on his return from the Diet o£ 
Worms was imprisoned, and where from May 1521 to 
March 1522 he devoted himself to the translation of the 
Bible. On a high rock on the south side of the town are 
the rums of the castle of Madelstein, Eisenach is the 
birth-place of Sebastian Bach, and he and Luther were 
educated at its gymnasium, then the Latin school. Among 
the public buildings may be mentioned tbe tower of' St 
Nicholas, the castle, rebuilt in 1742, and the town-house, 
erected in 1641 Eisenach has a manufactory for cotton 
cloth, and a large woollen and several other mills. Popula- 
tion in 1875, 16,163. 

EISENBERG, a town in the west circle of the duchy of 
Saxe-AItenburg, and 24 miles W.S.W. of Alfcenburg. It is 
very old, and has changed possessors more than once, but 
was joined to Saxe-Altenbiirg in 1 826. It possesses an old 
castle and a beautiful church. Its industries are principally 
woollen and porcelain manufactures, linon-weaving, nud 
shoe-making. Population in 1875, 5509. 

EISENBURG, or Vas VXrmegye, a county of Western 
Hungary, on the Styrian frontier, inclosed on the north, 
east, and south by the counties of Sopnni, VGSzpnm, and 
Szala, and on the west by tho Styrian circle of Gratz. 
Its area is 1536 geogr. square miles. Though mountainous 
m the west and south, tho land is generally fertile. The 
chief nver is the Raab, which receives tho Irinka, 
Sorok, Gydngyos, and other streams. The natural and 
agricultural products consist of coals, mineral waters, 
quicksilver, corn, wine, fruit, and tobacco. Game, wild 
fowl, and fish are also plentiful. Tho population in 1870 
amounted to 331,602, of whom nearly three-fourths wore 
Roman Catholics, the rest chiefly Protestants and Jews, 
According to nationality about 140,000 are Magyars, 
120,000 Germans, and the remainder Croatinus and 
Slovaks. The principal town is Szembathely or Stein-am- 
Anger. 

EISENSTADT, or Kis-Maeton, a royal free town of East 
Hungary, in the vdmiogyo or county of Sopron or Oodon- 
hiirg,in47° 51' N. lat. and 16° 30' E. long., is situated at the 
foot of the Leitha mountain range, not far from the west bank 
of Lake Neusiedl, 26 miles S.E, of Vienna, The town is 
famous os being the seat of Prince Esztorhdzy, whose castle 
of Kis-Marion is one of the finest palaces in Hungary. It 
was built by Prince Paul, palatine of Hungary, in 1683, 
but was improved and added to in 1806. The park, 
which is very large, has a fine orangery, mid several con- 
servatories, containing many thousand varieties of exotic 
plants. The town itself is walled round, and has three 
main streets, with an old church, a town-hall, hospitals, 
and monasteries of tho Brothers of Charity and of fche 
Franciscans, To the north of the town, there are exten- 
sive zoological gardens. The popukHon in 1 870 amounted 
to 2476, 
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EISLEBEN (Latin, Islehia), the chief town of the 
Mansfield circle, in the government of Merseburg, province 
of Saxony, Prussia, is situated on the railway from Halle 
to ISTordhausen and Cassel, 18 miles west from Halle. It con- 
sists of an old and a new town, the former being surrounded 
by walls. In the vicinity are extensive copper and silver 
mines, and the town itself possesses smelting furnaces, 
several breweries, and manufactones of linen, tobacco, and 
sal tpe tre. Am ong its principal buildings are — the old castle; 
the church of St Andrews, which contains numerous monu- 
ments of the counts of Mansfield ; the church of St Paul 
and St Peter, in which is the font where Luther was 
baptized; the Eoyal Grymnasium, founded by Luther 
shortly before his death in 1546, and the hospital. Eisleben 
is celebrated as the place where Luther was born and died. 
The house in which he was born was burned in 1689, but 
was rebuilt in 1693 as a free school for orphans ; that in 
which he died has lately been renovated, and his death- 
chamber is still preserved. 

The fii.st mention of Eisleben dates from the lltli century. 
Dm mg the insurrection of the peasants in 1525, it was partly 
destioyed, and it was immediately after tins that the new town was 
founded. In 1780, when the couniship of Mansfield became 
extinct, Eislehcn came into the possession jof Saxony, and in 1815 
of Prussia The population in 1876 was 14,378. 

EISTEDDFOD, Yr (plural Uistedd/odan), the national 
bardic congress of Wales, the objects of which are to 
encourage bardism and music and the general literature of 
the Welsh, to maintain the Welsh language and customs of 
the country, and to foster and cultivate a patriotic spirit 
amongst the people. This institution, so peculiar to Wales, 
is of very ancient origin.’- The term Eisteddfod, however, 
which means “ a session ” or “ sitting,” was probably not 
applied to bardic congresses before the 12th century. 

The Eisteddfod in its present character appears to have 
originated in the time of Owain ap Maxen "Medig, who at 
the close of the 4th century was elected to the chief 
sovereignty of the Britons on the departure of the Homans. 
It was at this time, or soon afterwards, that the laws and 
usages of the Q-oraedd were codified and remodelled, and its 
motto of “ Y gwir yn erbyn y byd ” (The truth against the 
world) given to it “ Chairs ” (with which the Eisteddfod 
as a national institution is now inseparably connected) were 
also established, or rather perhaps resuscitated about the 
same time. The chair was a kind of convention where 
disciples were trained, and bardic matters discussed pre- 
paratory to the great Gorsedd, each chair having a distinc- 
tive motto. There are now existing four chairs in Wales, — 
namely, the “royal” chair of Powys, whose motto is “A 
laddo a leddir ” (He that slayeth shall be slain) ; that of 
Gwent and Glamorgan, whose motto is “ Duw a phob 
daioni” (God and all goodness); that of Dyfed, whose 
motto is “ Galon wrth galon,” (Heart with heart) ; and 
that of Gwynedd, or North Wales, whose motto is“Iesu,” 
or “0 losul na’d gamwaith” (Jesus, or Oh Jesus! suffer 
not iniquity); 

The first Eisteddfod of which any account seems to have 
descended to us was one held on the banks of the Conway 
in the 6 th century, under the auspices of Maelgwn Gwy- 
nedd, prince of North Wales. Maelgwn on this occasion, 
in order to prove the superiority of vocal song over in- 
strumental music, is recorded to have offered a reward to 
such bards and minstrels as should swim over the Conway. 
There were several competitors, but on their arrival on 

1 According to the Welsh Tnads end other hifttoricel records, the 
Gorsedd or assembly (an essential part of the modem Eisteddfod, from 
which indeed the latter sprung) is as old at least as the tune of Prydain 
the son of Aedd the Great, who lived many centunes before the 
Christian era. Upon the destruction of the political ascendency of 
the Druids, the Gorsedd lost its political importance, though it seems 
to have long afterwards retained its institutional character as the 
medium for preserriDg the laws, doctrines, and traditions of bardism. 
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the opposite shore, the harpers found themselves unable to 
play, owing to the injury their harps had sustained from 
the water, while the bards were in as good tune as ever. 
King Cadwaladr also piesided at an Eisteddfod about the 
middle of the 7th century. 

GrifiS,th ap Cynan, prince of North Wales, who had been 
bom in Ireland, brought with him from that country many 
Irish musicians, who greatly improved the music of Wales. 
During his long reign of 56 years he offered great en- 
couragement to bards, harpers, and minstrels, and framed 
a code of laws for their better regulation. He held an 
Eisteddfod about the beginning of the 12th century at 
Gaerwys in Flintshire, “to which there repaired all the 
musicians of Wales, and some also from England and Scot- 
land.” For many years afterwards the Eisteddfod appears 
to have been held triennially, and to have enforced the 
rigid observance of the enactments of Griffith ap Cynan. 
The places at which it was generally held were Aberffraw, 
formerly the royal seat of the princes of North Wales ; 
Dynevor, the royal castle of the princes of South Wales ; 
and Mathrafal, the royal palace of the prmces of Powys ; 
and in later times Caerwys in Flintshire received that 
honourable distinction, it having been the princely resi- 
dence of Llewelyn the Last. Some of these Eisteddfodau 
were conducted iu a style of great magnificence, under the 
patronage of the native princes. At Christmas 1107, 
Cadwgan, the son of Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, prince of Powys, 
held an Eisteddfod in Cardigan Castle, to which he invited 
the bards, harpers, and minstrels, “ the best to be found 
in all Wales ;” and “ he gave them chairs and subjects of 
emulation according to the custom of the feasts of King 
Arthur.” In 1176 Bhys ab Gruffydd, prince of South 
Wales, held an Eisteddfod in the same castle on a scale of 
still greater magnificence, it having been proclaimed, we 
are told, a year before it took place, “over Wales, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and many other countries.” 

On the annexation of Wales to England, Edward I. 
deemed it politic to sanction the bardic Eisteddfod by his 
famous statute of Bhuddlan. In the reign of Edward III. 
Ifor Hael, a South Wales chieftain, held one at his man- 
sion. Another was held in 1451, with the permission of 
the king, by Griffith ab Nicholas at Carmarthen, in princely 
style, where Dafydd ab Edmund, an eminent poet, sig- 
nalized himself by his wonderful powers of veisification in 
the Welsh metres, and whence “ he carried home on his 
shoulders the silver chair ” which he had fairly won. Several 
Eisteddfodau were held, one at least by royal mandate, in 
the reign ot Henry YII. In 1523 one was held at Caer- 
wys before the chamberlain of North Wales and others, by 
virtue of a commission issued by Henry VII 1. In the 
course of time, through relaxation of bardic discipline, the 
profession was assumed by unqualified persons, to the great 
detriment of the regular bards. Accordingly in 1567 
Queen Elizabeth issued a commission for holding an Eis- 
teddfod at ^'Caerwys in the following year, which was duly 
held, when degrees were conferred on 65 candidates, includ- 
ing 20 harpers. From the terms of the royal proclamation 
we find that it was then customary to bestow “ a silver 
harp ” on the chief of the faculty of musicians, as it had 
been usual to reward the chief bard with “ a silver chair.” 
This was the last Eisteddfod appointed by royal commis- 
sion, but several others of some importance were held 
during the 16th and 17th centuries, under the patronage of 
the earl of Pembroke, Sir Eichard Neville, and other 
influential persons. Amongst these the last of any parti- 
cular note was one held in Bewper Castle, Glamorgan, by 
Sir Eichard Basset in 1681. 

During the succeeding 130 years Welsh nationality was 
at its lowest ebb, and no general Eisteddfod on a large 
scale appears to have been held until 1819, though several 
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small ones were held under the auspices of the G-wyned- 
digion Society, established in 1771,— the most important 
bemg those at Corwen (1789), St Asaph^ (1790), and 
Caerwys (1798). 

At the close of the Napoleonic wars, however, there was 
a general revival of Welsh nationahty, and numerous Welsh 
literary societies were established throughout Wales, and m 
the principal English towns. A large Eisteddfod was held 
under distinguished patronage at Carmarthen in 1819, and 
from that tune to the present they have been held, almost 
without intermission, annually, several of them being 
under royal patronage The following is a list of the prin- 
cipal Eisteddfodau since that date: — 

1820, Wiexliam ; 1821, Carnarvon , 1822, Biecon ; 1823, Cai- 
marthen; 1824, Welshpool, 1826, Brecon, 1828, Denbigh; 
1832 Beamnaiia; 1834, Caidiff, 1835, Llanerchymedd ; 1836, 
Liverpool ; 1838, Meithyr ; 1839, Liverpool , 1840, Abergavenny , 
1842, Swansea ; 1845, Abeigavenny , 1849, Aberffiaw , 1850, 
Ehnddlan , 1861, Tiemadoc ; 1853, Liverpool and Bortmadoc ; 
1854, Festmiog, 1855, Danas Mawddwy, Machraeth, and Moinston , 
1858, Llangollen (memoiable for its archaic character, and the 
attempts then made to revive the ancient ceremonies and restore 
the ancient vestments of druids, bards, and ovates) , 1859, Mertbyi , 
1860, Denbigh, 1861, Conway and Aheidaje ; 1862, Caraaivon , 
1863, Swansea and Ehyl , 1864, Llandudno, 1866, Abcrystwith , 
1866, Chester , 1867,Cannarthen; 1868, Ruthin, 1869, Llanerehy- 
medd: 1870, Rhyl , 1871, Towyn, 1872, Portmadoc, 1873, Mold, 
1874, Bangor, 1875, Pwllheli, 1876, Wrexham; and 1877, 
Caraaivon 

Besides these, inuumerahle local Eisteddfodau have been 
been held during the last 50 years 

To constitute a provincial Eisteddfod it is necessary that 
it should he proclaimed by a giaduated bard of a Gorsedd 
a year and a day^^before it takes place. A local one may 
be held without such a proclamation. A provincial 
Eisteddfod generally lasts three, sometimes four days, 
during which thousands of persons of all classes and from 
all parts of Wales and many English towns attend. Many 
of these being unaccLuainted with the Welsh language, a 
large’ portion of the public proceedings aie conducted in 
English A president and a conductor are appointed for each 
day. The proceedings commence with a Gorsedd meetuig, 
opened with sound of trumpet and other ceremonies, at 
which candidates come forward and receive bardic degrees 
after satisfying the presiding bard as to their fitness 
At the subseq[uent meetings the president gives a 
brief address ; the bards follow with poetical addresses ; 
adjudications are made, and prizes and medals with 
suitable devices are given to the successful competitors 
for poetical, musical, and prose compositions, for the best 
choral and solo singing, and singing with the harp or 
“ Pennillion singing as it is called, for the best playing on 
the harp or stringed or wind mstruments, as well as 
occasionally for the best specimens of handicraft and 
art. In the evening of each day a concert is given, gene- 
rally attended by very large numbers, The great day of 
the Eisteddfod is the chair ” day — usually the third or 
last day' — the grand event of the Eisteddfod being the 
adjudication on the chair subject and the chairing and 
investiture of the fortunate winner. This is the highest 
object of a Welsh bard's ambition. The ceremony is an 
imposing one, and is performed with sound of trumpet. 
See Celiio Eitjbeatueb, vol. v. pp. 318, 319, and for 

authorities, p. 327. (n. w.*) 

^ According to Jones’s Sardic jRmains, “To sing ‘PeiuiBlion' 
with a Welsh borp is not so easily accomplished as may bo 
imagined The singer is obliged to follow the harper, who may 
change the tune, or perform variations ad Uhtwn, whilst the vocalist 
must keep time, and end precisely with the strain. The singer does 
not commence i^th the harper, hut takes the strain up at the second, 
third, or fourth bar, as best suits the ‘ pennill ' he intends to sing. 

. . . Those ore considered the best singers who oau adapt stanzas 
of various metres to one melody, and who are acquainted with the 
twenty-four measures according to the bardio laws and rules of 
composttibfi." " 
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EJECTMENT, in English law, was an action for the re- 
covery of the possession of land, together with damages for 
the wrongful withholding thereof. In the old classification 
of actions, as real or personal, this was known as a mixed 
action, because its object was twofold, viz., to recover both 
the realty and personal damages. The form of the action 
as it prevailed in the English courts down to the Common 
Law Procedure Act, 1852, was a series of fictions, among 
the most remarkable to be found in the entire body of 
English law. The following outline is condensed from the 
work of Mr Sergeant Adams A, the person claiming 
title to land, delivers to B, the_ peison in possession, 
a declaration in ejectment, in which 0 and D, fictitious 
persons, are plaintiff and defendant. C states that A has 
devised' the land to him for a term of years, and that he 
has been ousted by D. A notice signed by D informs B 
of the proceedings, and advises him to apply to be made 
defendant in D’s place, as he, D, having no title, does not 
intend to defend the suit. If B does not so apply, judg- 
ment will be given against E, and possession of lands will 
be given to A. But if B does apply, the court allows him 
to defend the action only on condition that he admits the 
three fictitious averments — the lease, the entry, and the 
ouster— which, together with title, are the four things 
necessary to maintain an action of ejectment. This having 
been arranged, the action proceeds, B being made defendant 
instead of D The names used for the fictitious parties 
were John Doe, plaintiff, and Kichai’d Roe, defendant, who 
was called the casual ejector. The explanation of these 
mysterious fictions is this. The writ of ejectione firmcc was 
invented about the beginning of the reign of Edward 111. 
as a remedy to a lessee who for years had been ousted of 
hia term. It was a writ of trespass, and carried damages, 
but in course of time the courts of common law added 
thereto “a species of remedy neither warranted by the 
original writ nor demanded by the declaration, viz., a judg- 
ment to recover the term and a writ of poasos.siou there- 
upon.” The next stop was to extend the remedy to cases 
of disputed title to freeholds. This was done indirectly by 
the claimant entering on the land and there making a lease 
for a term of years to another person ; for it was only a 
term that could be recovered by the action, and to create a 
term required actual possession in tho grantor. The lessee 
remained on tho land, and the next person who entered 
even by chance was accounted an ejector of tho lessee, who 
then served upon him a writ of trespass and ejcctrnottt. 
The case then went to trial as on a common action of 
trespass , and the claimant’s title, being the real foundation 
of the lessee’s right, was thus indirectly deterrained. Those 
proceedings might take place without the knowledge of the 
person leally in possession ; and to prevent tho abuse of the 
action a rule was laid down that the plaintiff in cjoctinont 
must give notice to the party in possession, who might 
then come in and defend the action. 'When tho action 
came into general use as a mode of trying tho title to free- 
holds, the actual entry, lease, and ouster which wore 
necessary to found the action were attended with much 
inconvenience, and accordingly Lord Chief-Justice Uolle 
during the Protectorate substituted for them the fictitious 
averments already described. The action of ejectment is 
now only a curiosity of legal history. Its fictitious suitom 
wore swept away by the Common Lew Procedure Act of 
1862. A form of writ was proscribed, in which the person 
in possession of the disputed premises by name and 
all persons entitled to defend the possession were informed 
that the plaintiff claimed to be entitled to possession, and 
required to appear in court to defend the possession of the 
properly or such part of it as they shorddl think fit. In 
the form of the writ and in some other respects ^eotment 
still differed from other actions. But now by the J udicafcnw 
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Act, 1676, all actions are begun and carried on in tbe same 
manner, and an action for the recovery of land will, with 
very few exceptions, proceed in the same manner as any 
other action. 

EKATERINBURG, or Yekateeinbiteg, a town of 
Asiatic Russia, at the head of a department in the province 
of Perm, on the Siberian highway, about 238 miles to the 
south-east of Perm, in 56“ 49' N" lat. and 60° 35' E. long 
It IS situated near the eastern skirt of the Ural Mountams, 
and occupies both banks of the Isset, which is there crossed 
by a dam and forms a valuable reservoir for industrial pur- 
poses In 1834 it was made the seat of a suffragan bishop, 
and it has long been the head-quarters of the administration 
of the mines, not only for the immediate neighbourhood, 
but also for the Bogosloff, Goroblagodat, Perm, Zlato- 
ustoff, and Kam-Votkin districts. The streets are broad 
and regular, and several of the houses of palatial propor- 
tions. There are two cathedrals — St Catherine’s founded in 
1758, and Epiphany in 1774, with more than adozen churches 
and a monastery, two gymnasiums, a departmental school, 
a city infirmary, a workmen’s hospital, an almshouse, a 
childien’s home, a prison, a theatre, and a museum opened 
in 1853. Besides the Government mint for cof)per coinage, 
which dates from 1735, the Government engineering 
works, and the imperial factory for the polishing of 
malachite, jaspei, marble, porphyry, and other ornamental 
stones, the industrial establishments comprise tallow- 
factories, soap-works, glue-works, rope-works, distilleries, 
potteries, and carriage factories. The trade is veiy exten- 
sive, especially in cattle, gram, iron, woollen and silk stuffs, 
and colonial wares ; and besides a weekly market there are 
two annual fairs. The population in 1860 numbered 
19,832, mostly belonging to the Gieek Church, only 47 
being Catholics, 198 Protestants, and 36 Mahometans, m 
1871 it had increased to 26,233. 

Ekaterinburg took its origin from the minmg eslablislimcnts 
founded on the spot Try Peter I. in 1723, and received its name in 
honour of Catharine 1. Its development was greatly promoted in 
1768 by the Siberian highway, wluoh till then had passed hy 
Vorkhotune, being diverted so as to pass through it ; and the 
gradual extension of mining operations in the district has mam- 
tamed its prosperity. In 1781 the town was transfen ed liom the 
Tobolsk dopattment to the government of Perm, and in 1863 
passed from the junsdiotion ox the Administration of Mines to the 
ordinary civil jurisdiction. 

EKATERINTODAR, the chief town of the Russian 
government of Kuban, on the right bank of the Kuban, 
near the confluence of the Karasuk, in 45“ 3' N". lat. and 
38“ 30" E. long., 1400 miles from St Petersburg and 685 
north-west of 'Tiflis. It is badly built on a swampy site 
exposed to the inundations of the river ; and its houses, 
with few exceptions, aro slight structures of wood and 
plaster. Six churches, a gymnasium, two schools, and a 
hospital are the principal public buildings. Hone of the 
industrial establishments, which comprise soap-works, 
tanneries, brick-works, and potteries, are of more than local 
importance j but there is a fair trade in horses, cattle, 
sheep, wool, and fish. In the neighbourhood is a large 
garden and orchard maintained by the Government for the 
encouragement of horticulture. The town dates from the 
reign of Catherine II., when in 1792 the Zaporogian j 
Cbssacks were transferred to the Kuban district. In 1860 
the population amounted to 9620, mainly Cossacks ; in 
1871 it was 17,622. 

EK ATERIN OSL AEF, or Ekaieeinosl avskata Gijbbk- 
Nii, a government of Southern Russia, which lies partly to 
the W. of the Dnieper, stretches E, to the Donetz and the 
Kalmius, and in the S. reaches the Sea of Azoff between 
the mouths of the Berda and the Kalmius. It is watered 
by the Dniepbr for 220 miles, and bounded by the Donetz 
•for 132. The district of Rosstoff, lying round the head of 


the Gulf of Taganrog, though naturally a portion of the 
Country of the Don, is also assigned to Ekaterinoslaff. 
According to the military survey, the area of the govern- 
meut IS 26,095 square miles, or 69,186 square versts ; 
according to Schweizer, only 26,644 square miles, or 58,338 
square versts. Its surface is a steppe-Lke plain, relieved 
here and there by considerable elevations, and traversed by 
deep ravines and river courses. The most important range 
of hiUs, or those forming the water-shed between the tribu- 
taries of the Donetz and the independent affluents of the 
Sea of Azoff, attains no greater height than 630 feet above 
sea-level. A line drawn from near the mouth of the Orel 
parallel with the Dnieper as far as the town of 
Ekaterinoslaff, and thence to the village of Karakub on the 
Kalmius, divides the government into two geological dis- 
tricts, of which the south-western is distinguished by 
crystalline and the north-eastern by sedimentary rocks. 
Of the former the predominant variety is gneiss, inter- 
rupted by numerous upheavals of granite, syenite, diorite, 
and serpentine. The latter belong to several different 
formations. Carboniferous strata occupy the greater part 
of the districts of Slavianoserhsk and Bakhmut and part of 
Pavlogradsk and Alexandrofsk; Permian strata occur within 
a very limited area in Bakhmutsk; Cretaceous strata 
form a narrow strip along the northern boundary of the 
government from Bakhmutsk to the confluence of the 
Orelka and the Orel j aud Tertiary strata extend through 
nearly all the district of Hovomoskoff and the southern 
part of Pavlogradsk. The mineral deposits of the govern- 
ment are of great value. Anthracite and “coal are dis- 
tributed along the northern Donetz, the Lugan, the 
Miuschik, the Kalmius, and various other streams. The 
quantity of coal obtained in 1861 exceeded 1,200,100 
puds. Iron ore is present in the same districts, and is 
successfully worked in several places, as at the Government 
establishments on the Lugan Excellent whetstone is 
procured in the Slavionoserbsk district, and transported 
throughout Russia. Asbestos, millstones, gypsum, marl, 
and rock salt, as well as building materials, are among the 
minor products. There are altogether about 200 lakes in 
the government, the largest, which is called the Soleni 
Liman or Salt Lagoon, though the water is fresh, has an 
area of nearly three square miles ; and next in size is the 
Tememitz lake near Rostoff. The soil is for the most part 
very fertile, aud agriculture is the principal occupation. 
Wheat is the staple cereal, and forms an important article 
of export, but rye, barley, and millet are cultivated for 
local consumption and distillation. Since about 1850 the 
culture of flax has attained considerable importance } wild 
rape-seed is also exported, and in small quantities hemp 
and the sunflower are grown. The sloe thorn is very 
abundant, and the fruit is manufactured into a wine 
called Terevka. The German colonists of Khoriitz and 
AJexandrovka and the Greeks of Mariupol cultivate 
tobacco — the former principally a poor American variety 
for local consumption, the latter Turkish for export. 
Potatoes are grown only in gardens, as to plant them in the 
fields is regarded as prejudicial. Horticulture is poorly 
developed, but there are beautiful public gardens at 
Taganrog and Ekaterinoslaff, the Petrofski park in the 
former city being also the oldest in the government. About 
7,209,000 acres, or 46 per cent, of the territory of the 
government, is devoted to pasturage ; and in 1861 thpre 
were 2,670,000 sheep, 730,000 neat, 200,000 horses. 
Only about two per cent, of the surface is occupied hy 
wood, and even that is almost exclnsively confined to the 
river courses, especially of the Samara and the Dnieper. 
The trees are almost exclusively deciduous, oak pre- 
dominating, and elm, larch, black poplar, poplar, and 
aspen occurring. 
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In 1860 tlie total popnlalion was 1,188^719, 

1 281,482. At the foitoer d&te there weie ahoTit 35,000 Gre^s, 
more thaa 23,000 Jews, more thrn 20,000 Gemaas, ^me- 

maiia, 9000 Moldavians aad WaUachians, 
aniaak 500 Servians, and 5000 i o^3 

and the Great Russians stood to each other in the ratio of 83 to 17. 
Upwards of 6500 were Enssian dissenters or Easkolmks, 20,318 
Protestants, and 7040 Catholics. Two cities only, BostofE and 
Ta^nrog had more than 20,000 inhabitants ; four, 

N&hichevan, Bakhmut, and Petrokovka, 

and several, such as Novomoskofsk, Pavlograd, Marmpol, and Atoff 
had more than 5000. _ • i r 

Ekaterinosiaif, a town of European Eassia, capital of 
the above govenunent, is situated on the right bank of the 
Dnieper, at a height of 210 fset above the sea, 984 miles 
from St Petersburg and 600 from Moscow, in. 48 21 iN. 
lat. and 34° 4' E. long. If the euburb of Novi Komdak 
he included, it extends for upwards of four miles along the 
river, and its average breadth is about 1-^ miles. The 
oldest part lies very low, and is consequently much exposed 
to floods. Contiguous to the town on the north-west is 
the royal village of Novi Maidani or the New Factories, 
and in the south-east Kazannaya Mandrikovka. Only 
about 200 houses are built of stone. The bishop’s palace, 
eight churches, a Easkolmk place of worship, a syna- 
gogue and four Jewish oratories, a gymnasium, a library, 
and several benevolent institutions, make up the list of 
the public buildings. The house now occupied by the 
Nobles’ Club was formerly occupied by Potemkin. Among 
the industrial establishments are brickworks, foundries, 
flour-millSj and numerous tallow-boileries and soap-works. 
The general trade is rather restricted hy the position of the 
town above the rapids of the Dnieper; but there is a 
very extensive trade in wood. Three yearly markets are 
held, at the largest of which the movement amounts to 
upwards of 2 200,000 roubles. Population in 1861, 18,881, 
of whom 3472 were Jews; in 1871, 24,267. 

On the site of the town of Ekatennoslaff there formerly stood 
the Polish castle of Komdak, built m 1636 by the Piench geneml 
Beauplan. The Cossacks, liavmg destroyed the castle, founded the 
villages of Old and New Komdak and Polvitza. In 1786, the 
town was estabhshed by Potemkin, and in the following year the 
ompress, Oatlieiine II. , with her own hand laid tho foundation 
stone of the Cathedial of the Transfiguration. The schemes of 
Potemkin for the extension of the city weie neglected after his 
death, and Paul I. changed the very name into Novo Kosaiesk. 
The original name was restoiecl in 1802, and the city raised to its 
present rank. In 1880, the cathedral was built on tho Site 
originally proposed, hut according to a less extensive scale. 


EKHMIN, or Akhmin, a town of Upper Egypt, a short 
distance from the right bank of the Nile, between two 
and three miles above Suhag. It is a place of about 
3000 or 4000 inhabitants, has several mosques and two 
Coptic churches, maintains a weekly market, and manufac- 
tures shawls and checked cotton. Outside of the walls are 
the rums of two ancient temples, one of which, identified 
by an inscription of the 12th year of the emperor Trajan 
as that of Pan, was regarded by Abulfeda as among the 
most important in Egypt. 

Bkhmin, in Coptiah Khmin or Shmin, is the ancient Ohemniia 
or Panopolia, chief town, of the Chemmite nomo m the Thebaid, 
and, according to Strabo, inhabited hy skilful stone-cutters and 
linen-weavers. It was reputed one of the oldest cities in the 
country, Herodotus partioularly mentions a temple of Perseus, 
and asserts that the inhabitants celebrated gymnastic games in 
honour of this hero; but it has not been ascertained to which of 
the Egyptian gods this account should ho assigned, Panemolis 
probaWy decayed with the rise of Thebes, and long after it snfltered 
greatly at the hands of tho Arab invaders. At the time of 
Pooooke's visit in 1788, it was still tho seat of a powerful emir, 
who extended his protection to the Coptic Catholics ; hut the 
dynas^ is long ago extinct, leaving nothing but its traditions and 
sepulchres behind. Nonmia, the Greek poet, was horn at Ohem- 
B&is in 410, and Nestorius died and was bnnod there about 447. 

teKlliON, in the Septuagint and Apocrypha Accaroa 
C^KKaptiv), a royal city of the Philistines, identified with 


the modem Syrian village of Akir, five miles from Ramleh, 
on the southern slope of a low ridge separating the plain 
of Philistia from Sharon. Though included by the Israelites 
within the limits of the tribe of Judah, and mentioned in 
Judges xix. as one of the cities of Dan, it was in Philistine 
possession in the days of Samuel, and apparently main- 
tained its independence. According to the narrative of the 
Hebrew text, here differing from the Septnagint and 
Josephus, it was the last town to which the ark was 
transferred before its restoration to the Israelites. Its 
maintenance of a sanctuary to Beelzebub is mentioned in 2 
Kmgfl i. At tbe time of the Crusades it was still a large 
vill^e ; but now, according to Porter, it contains only 50 
mud houses, and has no visible remains of antiquity except 
two finely built walls, 

ELAG-ABALTJS. See Heliogabaetis. 

ELAM This is the name given in Scripture to the 
province of Persia called Susiana by the classical geographers, 
from Susa or Shushan its capital. In one passage, how- 
ever (Ezraiv. 9), it is confined to Elymais, the north-western 
I part of the province, and its inhabitants distinguished from 
those of Shushan, which elsewhere (Dan. viii. 2) is placed 
m Elam, Strabo (xv. 3, 12, fee.) makes Susiana a part of 
I Persia proper, but a compaiison of his account with those 
I of Ptolemy (vi. 3, 1, &c.) and other writers wonId_ limit it 
to the mountainous district to the east of Babylonia, lying 
I between the Oroatis and the Tigris, and stretching from 
India to the Persian Gulf. Along with this mountainous 
district went a fertile low tract of country on the western 
' side, which also included the marshes at the mouths of tlio 
Euphrates and Tigris and the north-eastern coast land of 
the Gulf. This low tract, though producing largo quan- 
tities of gram, was intensely hot in summer; the high 
regions, however, were cool and well watered. Tho wliolo 
country was occupied by a variety of tribes, all speaking 
agglutinative dialects allied to each other and to the so- 
called Accadian language of piimitive Chaldea, but in very 
different stages of civilization. Tho most important of the 
tribes wore the natives of southern Susiana, called Anzan 
in the cuneiform, inscriptions, who ostablishod their capital 
at Susa, and founded a powerful monarchy thorn at a very 
early date Strabo (xi. 13, 3, 6), quoting from Nearchiis, 
seems to include them under the Elymieans, whom he 
associates with the ITxii, and places on the frontiers of 
Persia and Susa; bub Pliny moie correctly makes tho 
Eulieus the boundary between Susiana and Elymais (A^. //., 
vi. 29-31), Tho Uxii are describod as a robbor tribe in 
the mountains adjacent to Media, and thoir name is 
apparently to be identified with tho title given to the whole 
of Susiana in the Persian cuneiform msoriptions, Uwqj'a, 
or “Aborigines," Uwaja is probably the origin of the 
modern Khuziatan, though Mordfcmann would clorivo tho 
latter from “a sugar-reed.” Immediately border- 
ing on the Persians wore the Amardians or Mardimis, in 
whom we may see the Apharsathchitos and Apharsitos of 
Ezra iv. 9, as well as Nhapirti or IChalpriti, tho name given 
to Susiana in the Protomedic cuneiform texts, which are 
written in the agglutinative dialect of the Turanian Modes 
and northern Elamites. Khapirti appears os Aipir in tho 
inscriptions of Mal-Amir. Passing over tho Mossahatse, 
who inhabited a valley which may perhaps be the modem 
Mdh-Sabadan, as well as the level district of Tamutbal or 
Yatbur (with its capital Duran or Deri) which separated 
Kl^vn from. Babylonia, and the smaller diatriets of 
Oharacene, Oabandeno, Corbiano, and Gabiene mentioKied 
by classical authors, we come to the fourth principal tribe 
of Susiana, the Cjujaii (ASsch., 16 ; Strab. xv. 3, 3) or 
Oossiei (Strab, xi. 6, 6 ; xvu 11, 17; Arr., Ind., 40 ; 

V. 64, <fcc.), the Cassi of the cuneiform mamptiona, So 
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important were they, that the whole of Susiana was some- 
times called Cissia after them as by Herodotus (lii. 91 j v. 
49, &c.). In fact, Susiana was only a late name for the 
country, dating from the time when Susa had been made a 
capital of the Persian empire. The Accadians called it 
Humma, “the highlands” (compare the Vogul numan, 
“ high ”), or ’Subarti, with the same meaning, and of this 
the Semitic Mamu (from n^JJ) was only a translation. 
Such was also the signification of the native Khapir or Aipir, 
also written Khubur, which is made synonymous with 
’Subarti (comp. Eber, Gen. xi. 14). The Assyrian inscrip- 
tions have disposed of the suggestion, first made by J. 
Muller and Lassen, that Elam is a corrupt form of the 
Indo-European Airyama. 

The principal mountains of Elam were on the north, 
called Gharbanus and Gambalidus by Pliny (vi. 27, 31), 
and belonging to the Parachoathras chain In the inscrip- 
tions they have the general name of “ mountains of the 
east,” which extended mto Media, where “ the mountain of 
Hizir,” or “the mountain of the world,” the present 
mount El wend, was believed to be the spot on which the 
ark had rested, and the cradle of mankind. There were 
numerous rivers flowing into either the Tigris or the Persian 
Gulf. The most important were the Ulai or Eulaeus 
{Ktiran) with its tributary the Pasitigris, the Choaspes 
{Kerhhah), the Coprates (river of Biz called Itite in the 
inscriptions), the Hedyphon or Hedypnus {Jerrdhi)y and 
the Oroatis {Ihndyan), besides the monumental Surappi 
and Ukni, or “ white river,” perhaps to be identified with 
tho ITedyphon and Croatia, which fell into the sea in the 
neighbourhood of the Caldai of Bit-Yagina, of Khindar, 
and of the Gambulai, in the marshy region at the mouth of 
tho Tigris Shushan or Susa, the capital, now marked by 
the mounds of Shush, stood near the junction of the 
Choaspes and Eulsous (see Susa) j and Badaca, Mndaktu in 
the inscriptions, lay between the Shapur and tho rivor of 
Biz. Among the other chief cities mentioned in the 
inscriptions, may be named Haditu, Khaltemas, Din-sar, 
Bubilu, Bit imbi, Khidalu, and Hagitu on tho sea coast. 
Here, in fact, lay some of the oldest and wealthiest towns, 
the sites of which have, however, been removed inland by 
the silting up of the shore. The monumental Dilvun, for 
instance, which according to Sargon was an island 30 caspu 
from tho land, is now probably represented by Bunded' 
Bellim. 

Tho civilization of southern Elam was of veiy great antiquity. 
The Accadaior “ Highlanders,” who founded the citie.s and civiliza- 
tion of pnmoaval OlMdea, descended fiom its mountains, canying 
with thtsm tho picture ’Writing which afterwards developed mto tho 
cuneiform syllabary, An examination of the syllabary shows us 
that tho only animals with which they were acquainted were the 
a.ss, the ox, tho sheep, tho gazelle, tho antelope, the bear, the wild 
bull, the dove, the snake, the fly, the flea, the moth, the bee, and 
different speoies of fish, — ^liorses, called the “ animals of the east,” 
bohig a subseqiient importation. Neither the palm nor the vine 
were known befoie their emigration into Babylonia , indeed, Strabo 
states that the vine was first introduced into Susiana by the Mace- 
donians. Tho different tribes of tho country were constptly 
invading Babylonia, and from time to tune imposed their dominion 
upon it. About 2280 n.o, (according to the date^ fumwhed by 
Assur-bani-pal), the Elamite king Oudui-nankhundi cairied away 
the imago of the goddess Nana from Babylonia to Shushan, and 
in Gen. xiv. we find Chedorlaomer or Cudur-lagamar suzerain of 
the Babylonian princes. Cudur-mabug, the son of Simti-Silkhak, 
king of Yamutbal, founded a dynasty in Chaldea, which lasted 
for two generations, his son Rim-Agu or Eri-Acu (Arioch) of Larsa 
being afterwards conquered by Khammuragas. Khammuragas 
himself was a Oassite, and the dynasty he founded at Babylon, 
which he made for the first time the capital of the country, con- 
tinued for several centuries, and was only overthrown at last by 
tho Assyrian monarch, Tiglath-Adar, in 1270 b.c. Another Cassite 
dynasty had ruled Babylonia at a very much earlier time, and one 
of its kings, Agu-kak-rimi, had restored bho great temple of Bel at 
Babylon. Elamite raids recommenced within a few years after 
the overthrow of the second Cassite dynasty, Elamites from time 
to time appear as kings of Babylonia, and about 1200 B.o the 


whole country was ravaged and desolated by the Elamite Cudni- 
nankhimdi II Revenge for this, however, was shortly afterwaids 
taken by the Babylonian Nebuchadrezzar, Subsequently, we find 
Elam and Babylon in alliance against the growing power of 
Assyria, and m the 8th and 7th centuries n.c., when Babylonia 
was alteiuately under the sway of the Assyrian princes and of 
Chaldean and other adventuieis fiom the districts on the Persian 
Gulf, Elam played a large part in its political history, Tiglath- 
Pilesei II,, in 745 bo, first oven an the sea-coast as far as the 
Ukni, and in 721 Sargon met Khumba-nigas the elamite m battle 
at Duian, and drove him across the Assyiian frontier After the 
establishment of the Assyrian empiie in the west and north, the 
reduction of Babylonia to a dependent piovnice became a necessity, 
and this involved the weakening and final conquest of the powerful 
kingdom of Elam itself The stniggle lasted thioiigh the reigns 
of foul Assyrian kings, Sargon, Seniiachenb, Esarhaddon, and 
Assur-bani-pal, and the oveitliiow of Elam was eventually effected 
only by the help of internal discoid and civil war. In 710, Sutmk- 
nankhundi was diiven from Yatbur and Rasi, on the Babylonian 
frontier, and his Babylonian ally Merodach-baladan left to his 
fate. In 704 the Elamites and Babylonians weie defeated at Cis 
by Sennacheiib, and in the following year the Uassi in the north- 
east weie reduced to submission. In 697 n o,, the fleet of Senna- 
cherib pursued Merodach-Baladan and his followers to Nagitu and 
Khihnan, at the mouth of the Eulseus, wheie the Elamites had 
given them slieltei ; the emigrants and tlieir Susian allies were 
scatteied, and the towns huined Meanwhile, Cudm-nankhundi, 
the Elamite monarch, had marched into Babylonia ; he was driven 
back, however, by Sennacheiib, 34 of his cities were destroyed, 
and he himself fled fiom Madaktu to Khaidala Thiee months 
after ho died, and his brother and successor, XJmman-minan, at 
once began to collect allies trom all sides, and to prepare for resist- 
ance. The tenible defeat at Khalulo in 692, however, broke the 
power of Elam, and made Babylonia an Assyrian piovinee. 
Umman-aldas I. remained on friendly terms with Esarhaddon, 
but liis murder by liis two biothers, TJitaki and Teumman, caused 
the war-party to recover its ascendency, and IJrtaki made an un- 
successful raid into Babylonia. On his death, his brother Teum- 
inan succeeded, in virtue of the laiv by which the crown passed to 
the brother and not to the sons of the deceased monarch, and 
almost immediately piovokcd a quarrel with Assur-bani-pal by 
demanding the siu render of his nephews, who had taken refuge 
at tho Assyrian couit. The Assynans followed the Elamite army 
to Shushan, whore a battle was fought on the Eulceus, in winch the 
Elamites were defeated, Teumman was captuied and slam, and 
Umman-igas, the son of Urtaki, made king, his younger brother 
Tammaritu being assigned the distuct of Khidalu. Umman-igas. 
afterwards assisted in the revolt of Babylonia, but Tammaritu 
raised a rebellion against him, defeated him in battle, cut off his- 
head, and seized the crown. Tammaiitu marched to Babylonia, 
while there, Ins oJHcer Indabigas, made himself king at Shushan, 
and drove Tammautu to the coast, where he fled to Assur-bani-pal. 
Indabigas ivas himself defeated and killed by a new pretender, 
Umman-aldas 11., who was opposed, however, by three other 
nvals, two of whom maintained tnem selves in the mountains until 
the Assyrian conquest of the country, when Tammaritu was fiist 
restored and then imprisoned, Elam being wasted with &e and. 
sword. The return of Umman-aldas led to afiesh Assyrian in- 
vasion ; the Elamite king fled from Madaktu to Uur-undasi, 
Shushan and other cities weie taken, and the Elamites utterly 
louted on the banks of the Itite The whole country was reduced 
to a desert, Shushan was plundered and razed to the gi'ound, 32 
statues of its kings “of silver, gold, hionze, and alabaster ’’being 
earned off, and Susiana was nftide an Assyrian province in 640 
B.O. The language of the Hebrew pi ophets seems to imply that 
Elam recovered its independence, but was again conquered by 
Nebuchadrezzar ; on the fall of the Babylonisui empire it passed 
to Persia, the Susian king Abradatas, mentioned in Xenophon’s 
romance of the Cyropa^xa (vi )_, being probably unhistbrical. 
Darius formed it mto a satrapy, with a ti ibute of 300 talents (Hdt. 
lii. 91). sWhan or Susa was rebuilt, and became the capital of 
the empire Twice at least, however, the Susiamans attempted to 
revolt in the early part of the reign of Darius, under Assina or 
Atrines, the son of tlmbadara, andMaitiya, the son of lasainsakris, 
who called himself Immanes , but they gradually came to be com- 
pletely Aryanized, and their old agglutinative dialects were in 
course of time supplanted by the Aryan Persian from the south- 

Among the Elamite divinities may be mentioned Lagamar or 
T.ng aTnn l, and Atmannu, the secret title of Susinak, “the god of 
Shushan,” who was believed to go eveiy year to Dilvun, His 
oraele stood just outside the city, and his image was held too 
sacred to be seen by the eyes of a mortal. 


Seo Loftns, Chaldea and Suiiana, 186T; Oppert in tlie Traniaeiioni of the 
Oriental Congreei, 18S4, and Records of the Past. vU. 79, 1877 j and Sayeo on tho 
“ Ouneifom Inacilptlcna of Elam and Media" In the Transactions of the Society oj 
mweal ilrcAajofopii, lii. 3, 1874. (A. H S ) 
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ELAJ!TD [Boselaphus areas) is the largest and most 
valuable member of the antelope family. It is fully equal 
to the horse in size, standing six feet high at the shoulders, 
and measuring nine feet from the nose to the root of the 
tail In robustness of build it resembles the ox, and forms 
the type of the bovine subdivision of antelopes. Its neck 
is thick, and is furnished mth a prominent dewlap, fringed 
with long hair. Except on the ridge of the back the fur 
is short, and is usually of a reddish fawn colour above 
and white beneath. Its horns are about 20 inches m length, 
nearly straight, and in the male are surrounded throughout 
the greater part of their length with a spiral wreath , in the 
female they are more slender, and the spiral ridge is 
indistinct or absent. The eland is a native of South Africa, 
where it roams in considerable herds over the open plains, 
“ rejoicing,” says a recent traveller, “ in the belts of 
shaded hillocks, and in the isolated groves of Acacia capensis, 
which, like islands in the ocean, are scattered over many of 
the stony and gravelly plams of the interior.” It is slow 
in its movements as compared with the other antelopes, and 
is readily captured, while in disposition it is exceedingly 
gentle, and thus seems eminently adapted for domestication. 
It breeds readily in confinement, and herds of elands have 
already beenmtroduced into various parks in Britain. Its 
flesh is highly prized as an article of food, resembling beef, 
it is said, in grain and colour, but being moie delicate and 
better flavoured. The eland is remarkable for the quantity 
of fat which it takes on, exceeding in this respect all other 
large game. The carcase of a si ngle individual weighs from 
1500 to 2000 Sis. The eland was formerly abundant in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Town, but is now rarely found 
within the colony, and should man not succeed meanwhile 
in domesticating it, there is reason to fear that a valuable 
source of animal food will be lost to him by the speedy 
extermination of the eland. 


EL-AEAISH, L’Abaisf, or in French Laeachb, a town 
of Morocco on the Atlantic coast, about 46 miles S. of 
Tangier, is picturesquely situated on a rocky height to the 
south of the embouchure of the Wady Loukhus or Lixua. 
It is the seat of a military governor, and has a number of 
well-kept though practically useless defences. The impress 
of Spanish occupation is still evident, and all the main 
points described m the 17th century by Pidon de Saint 
Olon can easily be distinguished — such as the church, the 
fort of St Jacques, the castle of St Etienne with its four 
cupolas, the Jew’s Tower, and the castle of ISTotre Dame 
d’Europe. now the Kasba or citadel. The market-place is 
surrounded with ai cades of monolithic sandstone pillars. 
In spite of the bar at the entrance of the river preventing 
the passage of all vessels of more than 150 tons, the port is 
one of the most frequented on that part of the coast. The 
exports, gradually increasing in value, consist mainly of 
millet, drk, and other cereals, canary-seed, beans, pease, cork, 
and wool. In 1875, 136 vessels entered and cleared, 26 
being Biitish and 58 Spanish. The population of the town 
at the same date was estimated at 5000, of whom nearly 
4000 vveie Mahometans, about 1000 Spanish-speaking 
Jews, and 60 Christians 

Though the name of El-Araish is compaiativoly modem, and is 
mentioned neiUiei by El-Bikri nor hy Ednsi, it seems not iiii})! ohablo 
fioin a passage in Scylax that the site of the town was oooupied 
by a Libyan settlement at an eaily dale; and about 34 miles uji the 
river tliero still exist on the hill of Tchenimish veiy cousuloiable 
luiusof the Pniiico- Roman cityofLixus The modern town was 
filially taken from the I’ortiigueso m IdSS by Miilci Ismael after a 
five months’ siege ; in 1785 it was attneked by the Eronch, and in 
1829 saw the destiuction of the Morocco llect hy the Austrians. 
A convent in coniicetioii with the Siianish mission was maintained 
till 1822 

See Bat til, Wmdet'mom dtneh die Xustenldnder deg MUielmeeret, 

Rolilf’s Adoealurei in Moiouo, 187d, Tlssot. “ Itlndralio do TnnKOr h K'bat," In 
BxUl de la Soc de Oi!o!/i\ 1870 


ELASTICITY 


1. TTl LASTTOITY of matter is that property in virtue of 
Fj which a body requires force to change its bulk or 
shape, and requires a continued application of the force to 
maintain the change, and springs liack when the force is 
removed, and, if left at rest without the force, does not 
remain at rest except m its previous bulk and shape. The 
elasticity is said to be perfect when the body always 
requires the same force to keep it at rest in the same bulk 
and shape and at the same temperature through whatever 
variations of bulk, shape, and temperature it be brought. 
A body is said to possess some degree of elasticity if it 
requires any force to keep it in any particular bulk or ' 
shape. It is convenient to discuss elasticity of bulk and 
elasticity of shape sometimes separately and sometimes 
jointly, 

2. Every body has some degree of elasticity of bulk. If 
a body possesses any degree of elasticity of shape it is 
called a solid; if it possesses no degree of elasticity of 
shape it is called a fluid. 

3, All fluids possess elasticity of bulk to perfection. 
Probably so do all homogeneous solids, such as crystals 
and glasses. It is not probable that any degree of fluid 
pressure (or pressure acting equally in all directions) on, a 
piece of common glass, or rock crystal, or of diamond, or 
on a ciystal of bismuth, or of copper, or of lead, or of silver, 
would make it denser after the pressure is removed, or put 
it into a condition in which at any particular intermediate 
pressure it would be denser than it was at that pressure 
before the application of the extreme pressure. Malleable 
metals and alloys, on the other hand, may have their 
densities considerably increased and diminished by 


hammering and by mere tmcLioii By coiiijn’ession between 
the dies used in coining, the density of gold may ho raised 
from 19-258 to 10-367, and the density of copper from 
8-535 to 8-916 and Mr M'Farlane’s oxporimouts quoted 
below (section 78), show a pioco of copper wire decreasing 
in density from 8-91 to 8-835 after successive simple 
tractions, by which its length was increased from 2 87 
centimetres to 317 centimetres, while its modulus of 
rigidity decreimeci from 448 to 420 million grammes per 
square contimotro. Later oxporimonts, recently made for 
this article by the same oxporimontor, have shown attffmen- 
tation of density from 8 -85 to 8-95, produced by successive 
tractions which elongated a piece of copper wire from 
weighing 16*4 grammes per metre to weighing 18*5 
grammes per metre, the wire having been first aimoalod 
by heating it to redness in sand, and allowing it to cool 
slowly. Augmentation of density by traction is a some- 
what surprising result, but not aUogcthor so when we con- 
sider that the wire had been reduced to an abnormally 
small density by the previous thermal treatment (the 

annealing’'). The common explanation of these changes 
of density in metals, which attributes them to porosity, 
is probably true ; by porosity being understood a porous 
structure with such vast numbers of the ultimate molecules 
in the portions of the solid substance between pores or 
interstices that these portions may be called homogeneous 
in the sense that a crystal or a liquid can be called 
homogeneous (compare section 40 below). 

^ SemUh Annual Report qfOie th* Mimt^ p. 48, 

quoting aa authority Percy’s MdoMwffy of London, 1861. 
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4. The elasticity of shape of many solids is not perfect : 
it is not known whether it is perfect for any. It naight be 
expected to be perfect for glass and rock crystal and 
diamond and other hard, brittle, homogeneous substances; 
but experiment proves that at all events for glass it is not 
so, and shows on tlie contrary a notable degree of imperfec- 
tion in the torsional elasticity of glass fibres. It might be 
expected that in copper and soft iron and other plastic 
metals the elasticity of shape would be very imperfect, 
experiment shows, on the contrary, that in copper, brass, 
soft iron, steel, platinum, provided the distortion does not 
exceed a certain limit in each case, elasticity of shape is 
remarkably perfect, much more perfect than in glass. It 
is quite probable that even in the softer metals — zinc, tin, 
lead, cadmium, potassium, sodium, &c. — the elasticity of 
shape may be as perfect as in the metals mentioned above, 
but within narrower limits as to degree of distortion. 
Accurate experiment is utterly wanting, to discover what is 
the degree of imperfection, if any, of the elasticity of any 
metal or alloy, when tested within sufficiently narrow limits 
of distortion. 

5 The ‘‘ viscosity of metals ” described below (sections 21- 
26) does not demonstrate any imperfectness of elasticity 
according to the definition of section 1, which is purely 
statical. The viscosity of solids way (for all we yet know 
by experiment) depend, as does the viscosity of fluids, upon 
a resistance varying with the velocity of the change, and 
vanuliing when the velocity of the change is zero, that is to 
say, when the body is at rest in any configuration ; if so, the 
elasticity of the substance concerned is perfect within the 
limits of the experiment in question. If, on the other 
hand (as the discovery of elastic fatigue described below 
seems to indicate may bo to some degree the case), the loss of 
energy from the vibrations in the experiments described is 
due to a dependence of the elastic resilient force upon 
previous conditions of the substance in respect to strain, 
the “ viscosity ” would be continuous with a true imperfect- 
ness of static elasticity. Here, then, we have a definite 
question which can be answered by experiment only : — Con- 
sider a certain definite stress applied to a solid substance ; 
as, for example, a certain “ couple " twisting a wire or 
rod ; or a certain weight pulling it out, or compressing it 
lengthwise ; or a certain weight placed on the middle of 
a beam supported by trestles under its ends. Let it be 
applied and removed a great many times, and suppose 
it to be seen that after each application and removal 
of the stress the body comes to rest in exactly the same 
configuration as after the previous application or removal 
of the stress. If now the body be left to itself with the 
stress removed, and if it be found to remain at rest 
in the same configuration for minutes, or hours, or days, 
or years after the removal of the stress, a part of the 
definition of perfect elasticity is fulfilled. Or, again, if the 
stress be appUed, and kept applied with absolute constancy, 
and if the body remain permanently in a constant con- 
figuration, another item of the definition of perfect elasticity 
is proved. When any such experiment is made on any 
metal, unless some of the softer metals (section 4) is to be 
excepted, there is certainly very little if any change of con- 
figuration in the circumstances now supposed. The writer 
believes, indeed, that nothing of the kind has hitherto been 
discovered by experiment, provided the stress has been 
considerably less than that which would break or give a 
notable permanent twist, or elongation, or bend, to the body, 
that is to say, provided the action has been kept decidedly 
within the limits of the body’s elasticity as commonly 
understood (sections 7-20). Mr J. T. Bottomley, with the 
assistance of a grant of money from tho British Association, 
has commenced making arrangements for secular experi- 
ments on the elasticity of metals, in the tower of the 
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university of Glasgow, to answer this question in re- 
spect to permanence or non-permanence through minutes, 
or hours, or days, oi years, or centuries. If several gold 
wires are hung side by side, one of them bearing the 
smallest weight that will keep it approximately straight, 
another wire of the breaking weight, another wire ^ 
of the breaking weight, and so on ; the one of them bearing 
of the breaking weight will probably, in the course of a 
few hours or days, show very sensible elongation. Will it 
go on becoming longer and longer till it breaks, or will the 
time-curve of its elongation be asymptotic? Even with 
considerably less than of the breaking weight there will 
probably be a continually augmenting elongation, but with 
asymptotic time-curve indicating a limit beyond which the 
elongation never goes, but which it infinitely nearly reaches 
in an infinite time. It is not probable that a gold wire 
stretched by of its present breaking weight, or by ^ of 
its present breaking weight, or even by | of its present 
breaking weight, would break in a thousand or m a million 
years. The existence of gold ornaments which have been 
found in ancient tombs and cities, and have preserved their 
shapes for thousands of years without running down 
glacier-wise (as does brittle pitch oi sealing-wax in the 
course of a few years in moderately warm climates), seems 
to prove that for gold (and therefore leaves no doubt also 
for many other metals) the time-curve is asymptotic, if 
indeed there is any slow change of shape at all after the 
application of a moderate stress well within the limits of 
elasticity. Egyptian and Greek statues, Etruscan vases, 
Egyptian obelisk, and other stone monuments with their 
engraved hieroglyphics, flint implements and boulders, and 
mountains with the geological evidence we have of their 
antiquity, prove for stones, and pottery, and rocks of vari- 
ous kinds, a permanence for thousands and millions of 
years of resistance to distorting stress, 

6. The complete fulfilment of the definition of perfect 
elasticity is not proved by mere permanence of the extreme 
configurations assumed by the substance when a stated 
amount of the stress is alternately applied and removed. 
This condition might be fulfilled, and yet the amount of 
elastic force might be different with the same palpable 
configuration of the body during gradual augmentation and 
during gradual diminution of the stress. That it is so in 
fact is proved by the discovery of viscosity referred to- 
below ; but it is not yet proved that if, after increasing the 
stress to a certain definite amount, the body is brought to 
rest in the same palpable configuration as before, the 
amounts of stress required to hold it in this configuration, 
are different in the two cases. If they are (section 1) the- 
elasticity is imperfect; if they are not the elasticity is 
perfect within the limits of the experiment (compare section 
36 below). 

7. Limits op Elasticity — Mlasticity of Shape . — ^Tbe- 
degree of distortion within which elasticity of shape is. 
found is essentially limited in every solid. Within, 
sufficiently narrow limits of distortion every solid showa 
elasticity of shape to some degree— some solids to perfec- 
tion, BO far as we know at present. When the distortion is 
too great, the body either breaks or receives a permanent 
bend (that is, such a molecular disturbance that it does not 
return to its original figure when the bending force is 
removed). If tbe first notable dereliction from perfectness 
of elasticity is a breakage, the body is called brittle, — if a 
permanent bend, plastic or malleable or ductile. The 
metals are generally ductile j some metals and metallic 
alloys and compounds of metals with small proportions of 
other substances, are brittle ; some of them brittle only in 
certain states of temper, others it seems essentially brittle. 
The steel of before the days of Bessemer and Siemens is a 
remarkable instance. When slowly cooled from a bright 
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red heat, it is remarkably tough aad ductile. When heated 
to redness and cooled suddenly by being plunged in oil or 
water or mercury, it becomes exceedingly brittle and hard 
(glass-hard, as it is called), and to ordinary observation 
seems incapable of taking a permanent bend (though pro- 
bably careful observation would prove it not quite so). The 
definition of steel used to be approximately pure iron 
capalle of being tempered glass-hard, and again softened to 
different degrees by different degrees of heat. Now, the 
excellent qualities of iron made by Bessemer’s and Siemens’s 
processes are called steel, and are reckoned best when 
incapable of being tempered glass-hard, the possibihty of 
brittleness supervening in the course of any treatment 
which the metal may meet with in its manufacture being 
an objection against the use of what was formerly called 
steel for ship’s plates, ribs, stringers, &c., and for many 
applications of land engineering, even if the material could 
be had in sufficient abundance. 

B. Limits ob Elasticity (aoNTiNuuu) — Elasticity of 
Bvlh. — we reckon by the amount of pressure, there is 
probably no limit to the elasticity of bulk in the direction 
of increase of pressure for any solid or fluid ; but whether 
continued augmentation produces continued diminution of 
bulk towards zero without limit, or whether for any or 
every solid or fluid there is a limit towards which it may 
be reduced in bulk, but smaller than which no degree^ of 
pressure, however great, can condense it, is a question 
which cannot be answered m the present state of science. 
Would any pressure, however tremendous, give to gold a 
density greater than 19 6, or to copper a density greater 
than 9'0, after the pressure is removed (section 3 above)? 
But whether the body be fluid or a contmuous non- 
porous solid, it probably recovers the same density, how- 
ever tremendously it may have been pressed, and probably 
shows perfect elasticity of bulk (section 3 above) through 
the whole range of positive pressure from zero to infinity, 
provided the pressure has been equal in all directions like 
fluid pressure. As for negative pressure, we have no know- 
ledge of what limit, if any, there may be to the amount of 
force which can be applied to a body pulling its surface 
out equally in all directions. The question of how to apply 
the negative pressure is inextricably involved with that of 
the body’s power to resist. The upper part of the mercury 
of a barometer adhering to the glass above the level corre- 
sponding to the atmospheric pressure is a familiar example 
of what is called negative pressure in liquids. Water and 
other transparent liquids show similar phenomena, another 
of which is the warming of water above its boiling point in 
an open glass or metal vessel varnished with shellac 
Attempts to produce great degrees of this so-called negative 
pressure are baffled by what seems an instability of the 
equilibrium which supervenes when the negative pressure 
is too much augmented. It is a very interesting subject for 
experimental inquiry to find how high mercury or water or 
any other liquid can be got to stand above the level corre- 
sponding to the atmospheric pressure in a tall hermetically 
sealed tube, and how many degrees a liquid can, with all 
precautions, be warmed above its boiling point. In each case 
itv^eems to be by a minute bubble forming and expanding 
somewhere at the boundary of the liquid, where it is in 
contact with the containing vessel, that the possible range 
of the negative pressure is limited, judging from what 
we see when we carefully examine a transparent liquid, or 
the surface of separation between mercury and glass, in 
any such experiment. The contrast of the amounts of 
negative pressure practically obtainable or obtained 
hitherto in such experiments on liquids (which are at the 
most those corresponding to the weight of a few metres of 
the substance), with that obtainable in the cose of even the 
weakest solids, is remarkable j and as for the strongest, 
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consider for instance (sec. 22 below) 17 nautical miles of 
steel pianoforte wire hanging by one end. When a cord, 
or lod, or wire of any solid substance hangs vertically, 
the negative pressure (for example, 23,000 atmospheres in 
the case just cited) in any transverse section is equal to the 
weight of the part hanging below it. It is an interesting 
question not to be answered by any experiment easily made 
or even devised, — How much would the longitudinal pull 
which can be applied to a cord, rod, or wire without break- 
ing it be augmented (probably augmented, but^ possibly 
diminished) by lateral pull applied all round the sides so as 
to give equal negative pressure in all directions 1 

9. Limits of Elasticity (continued) — Elasticity of 
Shape for Distortions not Uniform through the Substance, 
and for Compound Distortions ; and Elasticity correspond- 
ing to Go-existent Distortion and Change of Bulk " 

Example 1. — A lound wire twisted, or a cylindrical shaft trans- 
mitting levolntional motive in machineiy, presents, as wo shall see 
(sec. 64), an instance of simple distortion, hut to different degiees 
in different parts of the substance, increasing from the axis where 
it is zero, unifoimly to the*surface where it is greatest, 

2.— Elongation of a wire or rod by direct pull, is 
(sec. 23) an instance of a compound distortion co-exisiing witli 
a rarefaction of the substance, both distortion and rarefaction 
xmiloim throughout. 

Example 3. — Shoitenmg of a column by end piossuro is an in- 
stance of a compound distortion combined with condensa- 

tion of the substance, both distortion and condonsutiou uniform 
throughout. 

Example 4. — Flexure of a lound wiie or of a bar, or beam, or 
glider, of any shape of normal section, by opposite bending couples 
applied at the two ends, is an instance in whioh one-half of the sub- 
stance is stietched, and the other half shoi tened with exactly the 
same combination of distortions and changes of bulk as in examples 

2 and 3 The strain is umfoim along the length of the bar, but 
varies in the cioss section in simple proportion to distance from 
a certain Ime (sec, 62) through the centre of gravity of the sectional 
area, which, m the case of a round bar, is the aianiotor perpendicular 
to the plane of curvatnio. 

The limits of elasticity in the cases of these four examples 
are subjects of vital importance in practical mochauics, 
and a vast amount of careful and accurate obaorvation and 
experiment, which, has given much valuable practical 
information regarding them, has been gone through by 
engineers, in their necessary dealings with questions regard- 
ing strength of materials. Still there is groat want of 
definite scientific information on the subject of limits of 
elasticity generally, and particularly on many elementary 
questions (section 21 below), which force thomselvoa 
upon us when we endeavour to analyze the molecular 
actions concerned in such cases as the four examples now 
before us. Some principles of much importance for guidance 
in practical as well as theoretical deductions from observa- 
tions and experiments on this subject were set forth twenty- 
nine years ago by Professor James Thomson, in an article 
published in the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical 
Journal for November 18d:8. Nothing is to bo gained 
either in clearness or brevity by any other way of dealing 
with it than reproducing it in eoctmso. It is accordingly 
given hero, with a few changes made in it with its author’s 
concurrence. 

It constitutes the following sections, 1 0-20. 

** On the strength of maUrMs, as inttuenced by the existenae or non- 

esmlencs of certain mutual strain^ among Ois particles compos^ 

them. By James Thomson, M.A., College, Glasgow. 

10. “My principal object in the following paper is to show that the 
absolute stron^h of any material composed of a substance posoess- 
ing ductility (and few substances, if any, arc entirely devoid of 
this property) may vary to a groat extent, aeeording to the state 
of tension or relaxation in whidt tho particles have oeen made to 
exist whoa tho material as a whole is subject to no oxtenml stoiin. 

11. “ let^ for instance, a round bar of malloable iron, or a piece 
of iron wiro, bo made red hot^ and then, be aflowod to cool. Its 

* gHote oMed iVov. 1877.] More newly 'whefc Ii now culled ntrm tSoa wliat i* 
now oailed sfrain i$ meant by "utriaa " la this artWe, which was written before 
Itenklne’e Introduction of the word tteeiwi, and dluthict definition of the word 
«tndn (tioe chap. L of Methemattce] Theory below). 
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articles may now be regarded as being all completely relaxed 

et, next, one end of the bar be fixed, and the other be made to 
revolve by torsion, till the particles at the circumference of the 
bar are stiained to the utmost extent of which they can admit, 
without undeigomg a permanent alteration in then mutual con- 
nexion.’- In this condition, equal elements of the cross section oi 
the bai afford resistances piopoitional to the distances of the 
elements fiom the centre of the bar ; since the particles are dis- 
placed from their positions of lelaxation through spaces which are 
proportional to the distances of the particles from the centre The 
couple which the bar now resists, and which is equal to the sum of 
the couples due to the resistances of all the elements of the section, 
is that which is commonly assumed as the measuie of the toisional 
strength of the bar For future reference, this couple may be 
denoted by L, and the angle through which it has twisted the 
loose end of the har by 0. 

12 “The twisting of the bar may, however, he carried stiU 
farther, and during the pi ogress of this piocess the outer particles 
will yield in viitue of their ductility, those towaids the interior 
successively leaching their elastic limits, until, when the twisting 
has been suificiently continued, all the pai tides in the section, 
except those quite close to the centie, have been stinmed beyond 
their elastic limits. Hence, if we suppose ^ that no change in the 
haidnoss of the substance composing the mateiial has resulted fiom 
the sliding of its particles past one anothei, and that therefore 
all small elements of the section of the bar afford the same resist- 
ance, no matter what their distances from the centre may be, it is 
easy to prove that the total torsional resistance of the bar is ^ of 
what it was in the former case, or, according to the notation 
already adopted, it is ® now ^ L. 

13. “If, after this, all external stiess be removed from the bar, 
it will assume a position of equilibrium, in winch the outer particles 
will be a ti allied in the direction opposite to that in which it was 
twisted, and tho inner ones in the same direction as that of the 
twisting, tho two sots of opposite couples thus pioduced among the 
particles of tho har balancing one another It is easy to show 
that the line of separation between the particles strained in 
one dheotion and those in tho other is a circle whoso radius is 
f of tlio radius of tho bar. Tho particles in this line are evidently 
subject to no strain^ when no oxtornal couple is applied. The bar 

* “ I lioro assumo the oxlstcnoo of a cloflnifco ‘ ctoiffo himt, ' oi a limit within 
•which, U two vaitlolos of a svihstauco ho ilisplacod, they will ictiiin to tholi 
orlBliial vQlatlYO positions when tho dlstuihlnp; foico is removed Tho opposite 
conclusion, to which Mi Ilodgklnaon scorns to have boon led hy some Intoiostlng 
oxt)Ovhnonlal losults, will ho consldoioa at a moio advanced pait of this papoi ” 

* [iVoffl added October 1877 ] This supposition may hotraofov some solids; It 
la caitfllnlynot true forsollds gonorolly. A place of ooppav or of lion taken In a 
soft And unstrained condition certainly heoomos “heider" when stiained beyond 
Its (list limits of elasticity, that Is to say. Its limits of elasticity become wldor; 
and a similar result will probably bo found In ductile metals generally Thus 
the roslstanoo of tho outer elemouts will bo greater than those of tho Inner 
olomonts In the case dosorlbod In tho text, until tho torsion lias been pushed so 
far as to bring about Uie groatost hardness in all the elements at any consider- 
able distance from tho axis It may be that before this condition has been 
attained tho haidonlng of tho outer elements will have been overdone, and they 
may have begun to lose strength, and to have become filablo and Ussored The 
principle sot forth In tho text Is not, howovoi, vitiated by tho Incorrectness of 
a supposition Introduced merely for tho sake of numeilcaV Illustration. 

* “ To prove this, lot r be tho radius of tho bar, t] tho utmost force of a unit 

of area of tho section to leslst a strain tending to make the particles slide past 
one another, or to loslst a shoaiing strain, as It Is commonly called. Also, let 
tho section of tho bar bo supposed to bo divided Into an infinite number of con- 
centric annular olomonts,— the ladlus of any ono of those being denoted by a: 
and Its aioa by Svxdx. , , . , . 

"Now, when only tho paitloles at the ciroiimfeionco aio stiained to the utmost, 
and when, Ihoioforo, tho forces on equal areas of tho various elements are pro- 
portional to tho distances of tho olomonts from tho contie, we have rf— for the 
force of a unit of area at tho distonco of a? from the centre, Hence the total tan- 
gential force of the element is 

•^Zrrxax . i) y, 

and tho couple due to the same element is 

■»» . 2'jncdx , n ~ ; 

and therefore tho total couple, which has boon denoted above by L, Is 
— 27rt) a?dx , 

that Is L — (a). 

Next, when tho bar has been twisted so much that all tho partldes In its 
section afford their utmost roslstance,;we have the total tangential force of the 
olomont 2i^dx . , and the couple due to tho same element 

<mx . 27 ra!c& 5 . tj— Zinj . afdx , 

Steuoo the total oouple^^duo to the entire section is 

But this quantity Is of tho value of L in formula (a). That is, the couple 
■which tihe bar resists In this case is -J- L, or ■If of that which It resisted In the 
former cose." 

* " Or at least thoyaro'subjeettono strain of torsion, either in tho ono direction 
or In tho other, though they maybe subject to a strain of oompresslon or ex- 
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witli its new molecular arrangement may now be subjected, as 
often as we please f to tbe couple f L without undergoing any 
faither alteration. Its strength to resist torsion, in the direction 
of tbe couple L has therefore been considerably increased. Its 
strength to resist torsion m the opposite direction has, however, 
by the same process, been much diminished, for as soon as its 
flee extiemity has been made to i evolve backwards through an 
angle® of ■§• 0 fiom the position of equilibiium, the particles of 
the ciicumference will have suffeied the utmost distortion of 
■which they can admit without undergoing peimanent altera- 
tion Now, it is easy to prove that the couple required to pro- 
duce a certain angle of torsion is the same in the new state of the bar 
as m the old ^ Hence the ultimate stiength of the bar when twisted 
backwards is represented by a couple amounting to only f L But, 
as we have seen, it is L when the wiie is twisted foi wards. That 
is, then, TJie wire m its new state has twice as much strength to 
resist torsion in one direction as it has to resist it the other. 

14 “ Principles quite similar to the foregoing, are applicable in 
regard to beams subjected to cross stiam As, however, my chief 
object at present is to point out the existence of such principles, to 
indicate the mode in which they are to be applied, and to show tbeir 
great practical impoitance in the determination of the strength of 
materials, I need not enter fully into theii application in the ease 
of cross stiam. The investigation in this case closely resembles 
that in the case of torsion, but is more complicated on account of 
tbe different ultimate lesistances afforded by any material to 
tension and to compression, and on account of the numerous 
vaiieties in the form of section of beams which for different pur- 
poses it is found advisable to adopt, I shall therefore merely 
make a few remarks on this subject, 

15. “ If a bent bar of ■wrought iron or other ductile material be 
straightened, its particles will thus be put mto such a state that 
its strength to resist cross strain, in the direction towards w!^ch 
it has been straightened, will be very much greater than its strength 
to resist it in the opposite direction, each of these two resistances 
being entuely different from that which the same bar would afford 
were its particles all relaxed when the entire bar is free from ex- 
leinal strain. The actual ratios of these vaiious resistances depend 
on tho comparative ultimate resistances afforded by the substance 
to compiession and extension, and also, in a very material degree, 
on the form of the section of the bar. I may, however, state that 
in goneial tho variations in the strength of a bar to resist cross 
stiam, which are occasioned by variations in its molecular arrange- 
ment, are much greater even than those which have already been 
pointed out as occurring in the stiength of bars subjected to torsion. 

16 “What has already been stated .is qmte sufficient to account 
for many very discordant and perplexing results ■which have been 
arrived at by different experimenters on the strength of materials. 
It scarcely ever occurs that a matenal is presented to us, either for 
experiment or for application to a practical use, in which the 
jiaiticles are free from great mutual strains. Processes have 
already been pointed out by which we may at pleasure produce 
certain peculiar strains of this kind. These, or other processes 
producing somewhat similar strains, are used m the manufacture 
of almost all materials. Thus, for instance, when malleable iron 
has received its final conformation by the process termed cjold 
swaging, that is, by hammering it till it is cold, the outer particles 
exist m a state of extreme compression, and the internal ones in 
a state of extreme tension The same seems to be the case in 
cost iron when it is taken from the mould in which it has been 
cast. The outer portions have cooled first, and have therefore 
contracted, while the inner ones still continued expanded by heat. 
The inner ones then contract as they subsequently cool, and thus 
they, as it were, puU the outer ones together. That is, in the end 
the outer ones are in a state of compression and the inner ones in 
the opposite condition 

17. “The foregoing principles may serve to explain the true 

tension in the dhectlon. of tho length of the hai ’’ [That they aie so is proved 
hy experiments made for the present article hy Mr Thomas Gray in Octoher 
1877J “This, howevei, does not fall to be considered In the investigation of the 
text*’ 

* "This statement, If not stilctly, Is’at least extremely nearly tme, since from 
the experiments made by Mi Falrbalm and Mr Hodgklnsoii on cast-iron (see 
various Reports of the British Assoaiation), yro may conclude that the metals are 
influenced only in an extremely slight de^ee by time Were the bars composed 
of some snhstauco, such as sealing ■wax, oi hard, pitch, possessing a sensible 
amount of viscidity, the statement In the text ■would not hold good,” 

« [Note added Oatober 1877.] This assumes that the limits of elasticity m a 
substance -which has already been strained beyond Its limits of elasticity are 
eqmil on the two sides of the shape which It has when In equilibrium without 
disturbing force — a supposition ■which may he tme or may not ho true Ex- 
periment Is urgently needed to test It; for Its truth or falseness Is a matter of 
much huportance In the theoi^ of elasticity. 

7 “To prove this, let tho har he supposed 'to he dWded Into an infinite 
number of elementary concentric tubes (like the so-called annual rings of growth 
In tioes). To twist each of these tubes through a certain angle, the same couple 
i^rilllbe roquhed, -whether the tube Is ali-eady*subJeot to the action of a couple of 
any moderate amount In either direction oi not Hence, to t-wist them all, or, 
what Is the same thing, to t^st the whole bar, through a certain angle, the same 
couple will herequliod whether the various elementaiT tubes be or be not 
relaxed, when the har as a whole is free from external strain.’’ 
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cause oi an important fact obseiTed by Mr Eaton Hodglanson m 
his valuable researches m regard, to the strength of cast iron 
{k&port of thi Bniish Assocvxhon for 1837, p- 362) ^ He found, 
that, contrary to what had been previously supposed, a strain, 
however small in comparison to that which would occasion rupture, 
was sufficient to produce a set, or permanent change of form, in the 
beams on which he expenmented N ow this is just what slmuld be 
expected m accordance with the principles which 1 have brought 
forward , for if, for some of the causes aheady pointed out, various 
parts of abeam previously to tbe application of an external force 
have been strained to the utmost, when, by the application of such 
force, however small, they are still farther displaced from their 
positions of relaxation, they must necessarily undergo a permanent 
alteration m their connexion with one another, an alteration 
permitted by the ductility of the material; or, in other words, 
the beam as a whole must take a set 

IS. “In accordance with this explanation of the fact ohseived by 
Mr Hodglanson, I do not think we are to conclude with him that 
‘the maxim of loading bodies within the elastic limit has no founda- 
tion in nature.’ It appears to me that the defect of elasticity, which 
he has shown to occui- even with very slight strains, exists only when 
the stiain is applied for the first time ; or, in other words, that if 
a beam has already been subjected to a considerable strain, it may 
ao-am be subjected to any smaller strain in the same direction with- 
out its taking a set. It will readily he seen, however, fiom Mr 
Hodgkmson’s experiments, that the term ‘ elastic limit,’ as com- 
monly employed, is entiiely vague, and must tend to lead to 
erroneous results. 

19. “The considerations adduced seem to me to show cleaily 
that there really exist two elastic limits for any material, between 
which the displacements or deflexions, or what may in general ha 
teimed the changes of form, must be confined, if we wish to avoid 
giving the material a set, or, in the case of variable strains, if we 
wish to avoid giving it a contmuons succession of sets which would 
gradually bring about its destruction ; that these two elastic limits 
are usually situated one on the one side and the other on the 
opposite side of the position which the material assumes when 
subject to no external strain, though they may ho both on the 
same side of this position of relaxation , ^ and that they may there- 
fore with propriety be called the superior and the inferior limit of 
the change of form of the material for the particular an-angement 
which has been given to its particles ; that these two limits aio not 
fixed for any given material, but that, if the change of form bo 
continued beyond either limit, two new limits will, "by means of 
an alteration in the airangement of the particles of the material, ho 
given to it in place of tnosa which it pieviously possessed , and 
lastly, that the processes employed in the manufaoturo of mateuals 
are usually such as to place the two limits in close contiguity with 
one another, thus causing the material to take in the first instance 
a set from any strain, how'ever slight, while the interval which may 
afterwards exist between the two limits, and also, as was before 
stated, the actual position assumed by each of them are determined 
by the peculiar stiains ■which are subsequently applied to the 
matenal. 

20. “ The introduction of new, though necessary, elements into 
the consideration of the strength of materials may, on the one 
hand, seem annoying from rendering the investigations more com- 
plicated. On the othei hand, their introduction will really have 
the elfect of obviating difliculties, by icmoving erroneous modes of 
viewing the subject, and preventing contiadictoiy or inconOTUOus 
resuUs from being obtained by theory and experiment. In all 
investigations, in fact, in vvhioli wo desire to attain or to approach 
nearly to truth, wo must take facts as they actually aio, not as wo 
miglit bo tempted to wish them to bo for enabling us to dispense 
witli examining processes which are somewhat concealed and 
mtrioato but are not the less mllueiitial from their Inddoii 
character,” 

21. Passing now to homogeneous matter (sec. 38), 
homogeneously strained (chap. ii. of Math. Theory bolo'w), 


1 “ Tor further Information rogardiiig Mr llociglclnson's views onit experiments 
see his oominunloatlons in the Transactions of the 
Sections of the British Association foi the yoais IS'tS 
(p 2S) and iSjll fp. 2fi), and a work hy him, en- 
titled Bxperime-ntul Researches on the Strength and 
other Properties of Cast Iron, 8vo , 1840.” 

* “Thus if the section of a hoam ho of some such . . 
forai as that shown In olthor of the accompanying 
figures, the ono rlh or tlm two ribs, as the cose may 
bo, being very weak In oompailson to the thick part 
of the beotn, it may loadlly ooom that Iho two clastic 
limits of deflexion may bo situated both on tlio same 
side of the position assimiod by Uw beam wlion free 
from external foi oe. Eor If the beam has boon sup- 
ported at its extremities and londod at Its middle till 
the rib A B has yielded by Its ductility so as to make 
an its particles exert their utmost tension, and It the 
lead be now gradually removed, the particles at B may 
come to be compressed to the utmost botoro the load bos boon onUreJy lo- 
moved.” I 



we are met by physical que.8tions of great interest 
regarding limits of elasticity. Supposing the solid to be 
homogeneously distorted in any particular way to nearly 
the limit of its elasticity for this kind of distortion, will 
the limits be widened or narrowed by the superposition of 
negative or positive pressure equal in all directions produc- 
ing a dilatation or a condensation 1 It seems probable 
that a dilatation would narrow the limits of elasticity, and 
a condensation widen them. This, however, is a mere 
guess : experiment alone can answer the question. Take 
again a somewhat less simple case. A wire is stretched by 
a weight to nearly its limits of longitudinal elasticity , a 
couple twisting it is applied to its lower end — 'Will this 
either cause the weight to run down and give the wire a 
permanent set, or break it 1 Probably, —yes ; but experi- 
ment only can decide. The corresponding question with 
reference to a column loaded with a weight way have the 
same answer, but not necessarily so. Experiment again is 
wanting A wire hanging>tretched by a light weight, merely 
to steady ii, is twisted to nearly its limit of torsional elasticity 
by a couple of given magnitude applied to its lower end ; 
the stretching weight is increased — Will this cause it to 
yield to the couple and take a permanent set 1 Probably, — 
yes. [Oertainly yes, for steel piano-forte wire experimented 
on by Mr M'Parlane to answer this question since it was 
first put in type for the present article,] If so, then the 
limits of torsional elasticity of a wire bearing a heavy 
weight are widened by diminishing or taking oiF the 
weight; and no doubt it will follow continuously that a 
column twisted by opposing couples at its two ends will 
have its limits of torsional elasticity widened by the 
application of forces to its two ends, pressingithom towards 
one another. Experiments to answer these questions would 
certainly reward the experimenter with definite and interest- 
ing resultB. 

22. Nabeownbss oe Limits op ELASTiaiTY--;S'oZwf^. — 
The limit of elasticity of metals, stones, crystals, woods, 
are so nariow that the distance botwoeii any two neighbour- 
ing points of the sub-stanco never alters by more than a 
small proportion of its own amount without the substance 

j either breaking or experiencing a permanent sot, and there- 
fore the angle between two linos meeting in any point of the 
I substance and passing always through the same matter is 
never altered by more than a small fraction of the radian,® 
before the body either breaks or takes a ponnauont set 
By far the widest limits of elasticity hitherto tliscovorod by 
experiment, for any substance except cork, india-rubber, 
jellies, are those of steel pianoforte wire. Take, for example, 
the piano-forte wire atprosoutin uso for deep-sea soundings. 
It is No. 22 of the Birmingham wire gauge, its density is 
7-727, it weighs 0'34 gramme per centimetre, or G*208 
kilogrammes per nautical mile of 1852*3 motccs, and 
therefore its sectional area and diameter are *0044 square 
centimetre and *0244 centimetre. It boars a weight of 
106 kilogrammes, which is equal in weight to about 31 
kilometres of its length, and when this weight is alternately 
hung on and removed the length of tho wire varies by 
of its amount. While this elongation takes place there is 
a lateral shrinking, as wo shall see (section 47), of from ^ 
to ^ of the same amount. 

23. Consider nowin the unstrained wire two lines through 
the substance of the wire at right angles to one another in 
any piano through or parallel to the axis of the wire in 
directions equally inclined to this lino. When the wire is 
pulled lengthwise the two vertical anglw bisected by the 
length of the wire become acute, and the other two obtuse 
by a small difference, os illustrated in the diagram (fig. 2), 


» Tlie radian ia the angle -wlioae arc is equal to radios ; It is ♦quid 
to 
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where the continuous lines represent a portion of the 
Tinpulled wire, and the dotted lines the same portion of the 
wire when pulled. The change in each 
of the angles would he of the radian 
in virtue of the elongation were there 
no lateral shrinking, and about of 
the radian in virtue of the lateral shrink- 
ing were the’-e no elongation. Thewhole 
change experienced by each of the right 
angles is therefore actually (section 37) 

■gV + o- about of the radian, or 
0°‘84r. This is an extreme case. In 
all other cases of metals, stones, glasses, 
crystals, the substance either breaks or 
takes a permanent bend, probably be- 
fore it experiences any so great angular 
distortion as a degree , and except in 
the case of steel we may roughly regard 
the limits of elasticity as being some- 
thing between andy^ in respect 
to the linear elongation or contraction, 
and from of a degree to half a de- 
gree in respect to angular distortion. 

24. On the other hand, gelatinous substances, such as 
india-rubber and elastic jellies, have very wide limits of 
elasticity. A vulcanized india-rubber band, for instance, 
is capable of being stretched, again and again, to eight times 
its length, and returning always to nearly its previous 
condition when the stress is removed. A shape of 
transparent jelly presents a beautiful instance of great 
degrees of distortion with seemingly very perfect elasticity. 
All these instances, india-rubber and jellies, show with great 
changes of shape but slight changes of bulk. They have, 
in fact, all, as nearly as experiment has hitherto been able 
to determine, the same compressibility as water. 

20. Cork, another body with very wide limits of elasticity 
(very imperfect elasticity it is true) is singular, among 
bodies seemingly homogeneous to the eye, in its remarkably 
easy compressibility. It is, in fact, the only seemingly 
homogeneous solid which shows to the unaided eye any 
sensible change of bulk under any practically applicable 
forces. A small homogeneous piece torn out of a cork may, 
by merely pressing it between the fingers, be readily com- 
pressed to half its bulk, and a large slab of cork in a 
Bramah press may be compressed to of its bulk. An 
ordinary bottle cork loaded with a small piece of metal 
presents a very interesting appearance in an Oersted glass 
compressing vessel; first floating, and wlien compressed to 
20 or 30 atmospheres sinking, and shrivelling in bulk very 
curiously; then on the pressure being removed, expanding 
again, but not quite to previous bulk, and floating up or 
remaining down according to the amount of its load. 

The divergencies presented by cork and gelatinous 
bodies in opposite directions from the regular elasticity of 
hard solids form an interesting subject, to which we shall 
return later (section 48). 

26. Liquids . — In respect to liquids, there are no limits 
of elasticity so far as regards the magnitude of the 
positive pressure applied or conceivably applicable; but 
in respect to the magnitude of negative pressure, and in 
respect to the magnitude of the change of bulk, whether by 
negative or positive pressure, there are probably very 
decided and not very wide limits. Thus water, though 
condensed of its bulk by 2000 atmospheres in Per- 
kins’s ^ experiments corrected roughly for the compres- 


^ Transactions of Royal Society, June 1826 , ‘'Ontho Progressive 
Compression of Water 'by high degrees of force, with some trials of 
its effects on other liquids,” hy J. Perkins, Coaimumoated by W. H. 
Wollaston, M.D,, V.P.B.S. 
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sion of his glass “ piezometer,” which is very nearly at 
the rate of -inrunw atmosphere found (section 75 below) 
more accurately by subsequent experiments for moderate 
pressures up to 20 or 30 atmospheres, may be expected to 
be compressed by much less than ^ of its volume under a 
pressure of 7000 atmospheres. How much it or any other 
bqiiid IS condensed by a pressure of 10,000 atmospheres, or 
by 20,000 atmospheres, is an interesting subject for 
experimental investigation. 

27. Gases . — In respect to rarefaction, and in respect to 
proportionate condensation, gases present enormously wider 
limits of elasticity than any liquids or solids, — in fact no 
limit in respect to dilatation, and in respect to condensation 
adefinite limit only when the gas is below Andrews’s ‘^critical 
temperature.” If the gas be kept at any temperature above 
that critical temperature, it remains homogeneous, however 
much it be condensed; and therefore for a fluid above the 
critical temperature there is, in respect to magnitude of 
pressure, no superior limit to its elasticity. On the other 
hand, if a fluid be kept at any constant temperature less 
than its critical temperature, it remains homogeneous, and 
presents an increasing pressure until a certain density is 
reached, when its hulk is further diminished it divides into 
two parts of less and greater density (the part of leas 
density being called vapour, that of greater density being 
called liquid, if it is nob solid) and presents no further 
increase of pressure until the vaporous part shrinks to 
nothing, and the whole becomes liquid (that is to say, homo 
geneous fluid at the greater of the two densities) or else 
becomes solid — ^the question whether the more dense part 
is liquid or solid depending on the particular temperature 
below the critical temperature at which the whole substance 
is kept during the supposed experimeut. 

28. The thermo-dynamic reasoning of Professor James 
Thomson, which showed the effect of change of pressure in 
altering the freezing point of a liquid, leads to analogous 
considerations regarding the eftect of continuous increase or 
continuous decrease of pressure upon a mass consisting of 
the same substance partly in the liquid and partly in the 
solid state at one tempeiuture. The three cases of transi- 
tion from gas to liquid, from gas to solid, and from liquid 
to solid, present us with perfectly definite limits of elasticity, 
— the only perfectly definite limits of elasticity in nature 
of which we have any certain knowledge. 

29. Viscosity of Fluids and Solids . — Closely connected 
with limits of elasticitj^, and with imperfectness of elasticity, 
is viscosity, that is to say, resistance to change of shape 
depending on the velocity of the change. The full dis- 
covery of the viscosity of liquids and gases is due originally 
to Stokes ; and his hypothesis that in fluids the force of 
resistance is in simple proportion to the velocity of change 
of shape has been subsequently confirmed by the experi- 
mental investigations of Helmholtz, Maxwell, Meyer, 
Kundt, and Warburg. The definition of a fluid given in 
section 2 above may, by section 1, be transformed into the 
following ; — A fluid is a body which requires no force to 
keep it in any particular shape, or — A fluid is a body 
which exercises no permanent resistance to a change of 
shape. The resistance to a change of slape presented by 
a fluid, evanescent as it is when the shape is not being 
changed (or vanishing when the velocity of the change 
vanishes), is essentially different from that permanent 
resistance to change of shape, the manifestation of which in 
solids constitutes elasticity, of shape ab defined in section 1. 
Maxwell’s admirable kinetic theory of the viscosity of 
gases points to a full explanation of viscosity, whether of 
gases, liquids, or solids, m the consideration of configura- 
tions and arrangements of relative motions of molecules, 
permanent in a solid under distorting stress, and temporary 
in fluids or solids while the shape is being changed, in 
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virtue of wMcli elastic force in the quiescent solid, and 
viscous resistance to change of shape in the non-quiescent 
fluid or solid, are produced. 

30. Viscosity of Metals and Fatigue of thdr Elasticity . — 
Experimental exercises performed by students in the 
physical laboratory of the university of Glasgow, during 
the session 1864r-65, brought to light some very remarkable 
and interesting results, proving a loss of energy in elastic 
vibrators (sometimes as much as two or three per cent, of 
energy lost in the course of a single vibration in one direc- 
tion) incomparably greater than anything that could be due 
to imperfections in their elasticity (section 1), and showing 
also a very remarkable fatigue of elasticity, according to 
which a wire which had been kept vibrating for several 
hours or days through a certain range came to rest much 
quicker when left to itself than when set in vibration after 
it had been at rest for several days and then immediately 
left to itself. Thus it was found that the rates of subsid- 
ence of the vibrations of the several wires experimented on 
were generally much less rapid on the Monday mornings, 
when they had been at rest since the previous Friday, than 
on other days of the week, or than after several series of 
experiments had been made on a Monday. The following 
statement (sections 31-34) is extracted from a short article 
by W. Thomson, in the Proceedings of the Royal Soaety 
for May 18, 1865, containing some of the results of these 
observations. 

31. “ Viscosity. — ^By induction from a great variety of 
observed phenomena, we are compelled to conclude that no 
change of volume or of shape can be produced in any kind 
of matter without dissipation of energy. Even in dealing 
with the absolutely perfect elasticity of volume presented 
by every fluid, and possibly by some solids, as for instance 
homogeneous crystals, dissipation of energy is an inevitable 
result of every change of volume, because of the accompany- 
ing change of temperature, and consequent dissipation of 
heat by conduction or radiation. The same cause gives rise 
necessarily to some degree of dissipation ni connection with 
every change of shape of an elastic solid. But estimates 
founded on the thermodynamic theory of elastic solids, 
which I have given elsewhere,’' have suiEced to prove that 
the loss of energy due to this cause is small in comparison 
with the whole loss of energy observed m many cases 
of vibration. I have also found, by vibrating a spiing 
alternately in air of ordinary pressure and in the exhausted 
receiver of an air-pump, that there is an internal resistance 
to its motions immensely greater than the resistance 
of the air. The same conclusion is to be drawn from the 
observation made byKupfler in his great work on the 
elasticity of metals, that his vibrating springs subsided 
much more rapidly in their vibrations than rigid pendulums 
supported on knife-edges. The subsidence of vibiations is 
probably more rapid in glass than in some of the most 
elastic metals, as copper, irou, silver, aluminium but it 
13 much more rapid than in glass, marvellously rapid indeed, 
in some metals (as for instance xinc),® and in ludia-rubber, 
and even in homogeneous jellies. 

32. “ The) frictional resistance against change of shape 
must in every solid be infinitely small when the change of 
shape IS made at an infinitely slow rate, since, if it were 
finite for an infinitely slow change of shape, there would be 


infinite rigidity, which we may be sure* does not exist in 
nature. Hence there is in elastic solids a molecular friction 
which may be properly called viscosity of solids, because, as 
being an internal resistance to change of shape depending 
on the rapidity of the change, it must be classed with fluid 
molecular friction, which by general consent is called 
viscosity of fluids. But, at the same time, it ought to be 
remarked that the word viscosity, as used hitherto by the 
best writers, when solids or heterogeneous semi-solid semi- 
fluid masses are referred to, has not been distinctly applied 
to molecular friction, especially not to the molecular friction 
of a highly elastic sohd within its limits of high elasticity, 
but has rather been employed to designate a property of 
slow continual yielding through very great, or altogether 
unlimited, extent of change of shape, under the action of 
continued stress. It is in this sense that Forbes, for 
instance, has used the word in stating that ‘ viscous theory 
of glacial motion,’ which he demonstrated by his giand 
observations on glaciers. As, however, he and many other 
writers after him have used the words plasticity and plastic, 
both with reference to homogeneous solids (such as wax or 
pitch even though also buttle, soft metals, (be ) and to 
heterogeneous semi-solid semi-fluid masses (as mud, moist 
earth, mortar, glacial ice, &c ), to designate the propeity 
common to all those cases of experiencing, under continued 
stress, either quite continued and unlimited chaiigo of shape, 
or gradually very great change at a diminishing (asymptotic) 
rate through infinite time, and as the use of tho term 
plasticity implies no more than does viscosity any physical 
theory or explanation of the property, tho word viscosity is 
without inconvenience left available for the definition 1 
propose. 

33. “To investigate the viscosity of metals, T have in tho 
first place taken them in tho form of round wires, and have 
chosen torsional vibrations, after the manner of Coulomb, 
for observation, as being much tho easiest way to anive at 
definite results. In every case one end of tho wire was 
attached to a rigid vibrator with sniliciont finnness 
(thorough and smooth soldering I find to bo always tho 
best plan when tho wire is thick enough) , and tho other to 
a fixed rigid body, from which tho wire hangs, bearing tho 
vibrator at its lower end. I arranged sots of observations 
to bo made for the separate comparison of tho following 
cases : — 

(a) “ The same wiio with different vibrators of oqnal 
weights to give equal strotchiiig-tractions but different 
moments of inertia (to test the relation between viscous 
resistances against motions with different velocities through 
the same range and under the same stress^. 

{b) “ Tho same wire with different vibrators of equal 
moments of inertia but unequal weights (to tost the oirecb 
of different longitudinal tractions on the viscous resistance 
to torsion under circumstances similar in all other respects). 

(c) “The same wire and tho same vibrator, but different 
initial ranges iu succossivc experiments (to tost an effect 
unexpectedly discovered, by which tho subsidence of vibra- 
tions from any amplitude takes place at very different rates 
according to the immediately previous molecular conditUm, 
whether of quiescence or of recurring changes of shape 
through a wider range). 

^ (d) “ Two equal and similar wires, with equal and similar 
vibrators, one of them kept as continually as possible in a 
state of vibration, from day to duyj tho other kept at 
rest, except when vibrated in an experiment once a day (to 
tost tho effect of continued vibration on the viscosity of a 
metal). 

34. “ Results.‘^{a) It was found that the loss of energy in 


* Thoae who believe in the existence of itidiriailile, infinitely strong 
and infinitely rigid, very small hodiM (finite hwtl atoras !) deny thin. 


^ “On the Tliermo-ekstio Properties of Solids,” Quarterly Votimal 
of Maihemtics, April, 1866. 

“ We have no evidence that the precious metals are more elastic 
than copper, iron, or brass. One of the now bronze pennies gives 
quite as dear a ring as a two -shilling silver piece tested iu the nsud 
manner. 

* Torsional vibrations of a weight hung on a zinc wire subside so 
rapidly, that it has been found scarcely possible to count more thou 
twenty of them in one case experimented on. 
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a single vibration fcbrougb one range was greater th.e greater 
tile velocity (within the limits of the experiments) ; but the 
difference between the losses at low and high speeds was 
mwc/i less than it would have been had the resistance been, 
as Stokes has proved it to be, in fluid friction, approximately 
as the rapidity of the change of shape. The irregularities 
in the results of the experiments which up to this time I 
have made seem to prove that much smaller vibrations 
(producing less absolute amounts of distortion in the parts 
of the wires most stressed) must be observed before any 
simple law of relation between molecular friction and 
velocity can be discovered. 

{h) “When the weight was increased, the viscosity 
was always at first much increased ; but then day after day 
it gradually diminished and became as small in amount as 
it had been with the lighter weight. It has not yet been 
practicable to continue the experiments long enough in any 
case to find the limit to this vaiiation. 

(c) “ The vibration subsided in aluminium wires much 
more rapidly from amplitude 20 to amplitude 10, when the 
initial amplitude was 10, than when it was 20. Thus, with 
a certain aluminium wire, and vibrator No. 1 (time of 
vibration one way 1'767 second), the number of vibrations 
counted were in three trials — ■ 

VltoatlonH. 

Sulisidenco from 40 initiftl amplitude to 20 CO (ii 64 

And fiom 20 (in course of tho same exporimonts) | gg gg 

The same wire and tho same vibrator showed — 

Subsidcnco from 20 initial amplitude to 10 ) -jjn 

(average of four trials) ) 

Again, tho same wire, with vibrator No. 2^ (time of vibiation one 
way 1‘23C), showed iu two tuals — • 

■VlUralionfl. 

fildwidonce from 40 imlial amplitude to 20 l>4 52 

And eoiiliuiK'd from 20 to 10 90 90 

Again, snuui wire and vibrator,™ 

from iniliiil tuupliLudo 20 to 10 . . 103 (mean of eight trials). 
This vomarltablo result suggested the q[uostion (d). 

(d) “ In a wire which was kept vibrating nearly all day, 
from day to day, after several days very much more mole- 
cular friction was found than in another kept quiescent ex- 
cept during each experiment. Thus two equal and similar 
jiieces of copper wire wore put up about the 26th of April, 
hanging with equal and similar lead weights, tho upper and 
lower ends of tho two wires being similarly fixed by solder- 
ing. No. 2 was more frequently vibrated than No. 1 for 
a few days at first, but no comparison of viscosities w 
made till May 15. Then 

No. 1 subsided from 20 initial range to 10 in 97 vibrations. 

No. 2 gave the same subsidence iu 77 vibrations. 

During tho greater part of May 16 and 17, No. 2 was kept 
vibrating and No, 1 quiescent, and late on May 17 experi- 
ments with tho following results wore made : — 

Tlino j)ov 
Vibration. 

No. 1 subsided from 20 to 10 of tor 99 vibrations in 237 sees., 2 '4 
„ „ „ 98 „ 2S6 „ 2-4 

„ „ n 98 „ 236 „ 2-4 

No, 2 subsided from 20 to 10 after 68 vibrations in 142 ,, 2'46 

„ „ ,, 60 „ 147 „ 2'46 

„ „ „ 67 „ 189 „ 2‘46 

M „ ,,60 „ 147 „ 2-46’* 

[Addition, May 27, after the reading of the paper.] — No. 
1 has been kept at rest from May 17, while No. 2 has been 
kept oscillating more or less every day till yesterday, May 
26, when both were oscillated, with the following results : — 

Umo nor 
Vibration. 

No, 1 subsided from 20 to 10 after 100 vibrations in 242 secs., 2 *42 
No. 2 „ ,, 44 or 46 vibrations 2 '496 

36. The investigation was continued with much smaller 
degrees of maximum angular distortion, to discover, if 

^ Of same weight as No. 1, but djiTorent moment of inerido. 


possible, the law of the molecular friction, the existence of 
which was demonstrated by these expeiiments. Two ques- 
tions immediately occurred • — What is the law of sub- 
sidence of range in any single series of oscillations, the 
vibrator being undisturbed by external force 1 and (ques- 
tion (a) of § 33 above) what is the relation between the 
law of subsidence in two sets of oscillations having different 
periods, with the same elastic body in the same circum- 
stances of elastic force, as for instance tho same or similar 
metallic wires with equal weights hung upon them, per- 
forming torsional oscillations in different times on account 
of the moments of inertia of tlie suspended masses being 
different ? 

3G. So far as the irregularities depending on previous 
conditions of the elastic substance allowed any simple law 
to be indicated, the experimental answer to the first 
question for degrees of angular distortion much smaller 
than the palpable limits of elasticity was the Compound 
Interest Law, that is to say, — The dimimetions of rmige 
per equal intervals of time or pisr equal nuinhers of oscilla- 
tions lore a constant propoi tion to the diminishing range ; 
or. The differences of the logarithms of the ranges were pro- 
portional to the intervals of time. 

The only approach to an answer to the second question 
yet obtained is that the pioportionate losses of ampliiudo in 
the diffoienl cases are not such as they would be if the 
molecular resistance were simply proportional to the velocity 
of change of shape in tho different cases If the molocnlar 
friction followed this simple law, the proportionate diminu 
lions of range per period would bo directly as the square 
roots of the periods, or per equal intervals of time they 
would be inversely as the square roots of the periods. 
Instead of tho proportion being so, the loss was greater 
with the longer periods than that calculated according to 
tho law of square roots from its amount in the shorter 
periods. It was hi fact as it would bo if tho result wore 
wholly or partially duo to imprfect elasticity, or 
“ olastische Nacli-wirkung ” — elastic after- working — as 
the Gormans call it (compare section 6 above). To 
form a rough idea of the results, irrespectively of the 
ultimate molecular theory (which is to ho looked for 
in the proper extension of Maxwell’s kinetic theory of 
viscosity of gases), consider a perfectly elastic vesicular 
solid, whether like a siionge with communications between 
the vesicles, or with each vesicle separately inclosed in 
elastic solid : imagine its pores and interstices filled up with 
a viscous fluid, such as oil. Static experiments on such a 
solid will show perfect elasticity of hulk and shape ; kinetic 
experiments will show losses of energy such as are really 
shown by vibrators of india-rubber, jelly, gloss, metals, or 
other clastic homogeneous solids, but more regular, and 
following more closely the compound interest law for single 
series and the law of relation to square roots of periods 
stated above for sets of oscillations in difforont periods, 
In short, according to Stokes’s law of viscosity of fluids, 
our supposed vesicular vibrator would follow the law of 
subsidence of a simple vibrator experiencing a resistance 
simply proportional to the velocity of its motion, while no 
such simple law is applicable to the effects of the internal 
molecular resistance in a vibrating clastic solid. 

37. lloohds Laio . — A law expressed by Hooke with 
Latin terseness in tho words Ut tensio dc vis is the 
foundation of the mathematical theory of the elasticity of 
hard solids. By tensio here is meant not force (as is 
generally meant by the English word tension), but an 
elongation produced by force. In English, thou, Hooke’s 
law is that elon^tion (understood of an elastic solid) is 
proportional to the force producing it. It is, of course, to 
he extended continuously from elongation to contraction 
in respect to the effect, and from pull to push in respect 
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to the cause j and the experiments on which it is founded I 
prove a perfect continuity from a pulling force to a smaller 
force in the same direction, and from the less force to zero, I 
and from zero of pulling force to different degrees of push 
or positive pressure, or negative puU. Experimental proof 
merely of the continuity of the phenomena through zero of 
force suffices to show that, for %nfinitely small positive or 
negative pulls, positive or negative elongation is simply 
proportional to the positive or negative pull ; or, in other 
words, positive or negative contraction is proportional to the 
positive or negative pressure producing it. But now must 
be invoked minutely accurate experimental measurement to 
find how nearly the law of simple proportionality holds 
through finite ranges of contraction and elongation. The 
answer happily for mathematicians and engineers is that 
Hoohe’s law is fulfilled, as accurately as any experiments 
hitherto made can tell, for all metals and hard solids each 
through the whole range within its limits of elasticity ; and 
for woods, cork, india-rubber, jellies, when the elongation 
is not more than two or three per cent., or the angular dis- 
tortion not more than a few hundredths of the radian (or 
not more than about two or three degrees). The same law 
holds for the condensation of liquids up to the highest 
pressures under which their compressibility has hitherto 
been accurately measured. [A decided but small deviation 
from Hooke’s law has been found in steel pianoforte wire 
under combined influence of torsion and longitudinal pull 
by Mr M'Farlane in experiments made for the present 
article after this section was in type. See section 81.] 
Boyle’s law of the “ spring of air’' shows that the 
augmentation of density of a gas is simply proportional to 
the augmentation of the pressure, through the very wide 
ranges of pressure through which that law is approximately 
enough fulfilled. Hence the infinitesimal diminution of 
volume produced by a given infinitesimal augmentation of 
pressure varies as the square of the volume, and the 
proportionate diminution of volume (that is to say, the ratio 
of the diminution of volume to the volume) is proportional 
to the volume, or inversely proportional to the density. 
Andrews’s experiments on the compressibility of a fluid, 
such as carbonic acid, at temperatures slightly above the 
critical temperature, and of the gas and of liquids at tem- 
peratures slightly below the critical temperature, are in- 
tensely interesting, not merely in respect to the natural 
history of elasticity, but as opening vistas into the philoso- 
phy of molecular action. 

We cannot expect to find any law of simple propor- 
tionality between stress and change of dimensions, or pro- 
portionate change of dimensions, in the case of any elastic 
or semi-elastic “ soft ” solids, such as cork on one hand or 
india-rubber or jellies on the other, when strained to large 
angular distortions, or to large proportionate changes of 
dimensions. The exceedingly impel feet elasticity of all 
these solids, and the want of definiteness of the substance 
of many of them, renders accurate experimenting unavail- 
able for obtaining any very definite or consistent numerical 
results } but it is interesting to observe roughly the forces 
required to produce some of the great strains of which they 
are capable without any total brealc down of elastic quality; 
for instance, to hang weights successively on an india- 
rubber band and measure the elongations. This any one 
may readily do, and may be surprised to find the enormous 
increase of resistance to elongation presented by the attenu- 
ated band before it breaks. 

38, ITomogeneousness defined, — k. body is called homo- 
geneous when any two equal, similar parts of it, with 
corresponding lines parallel and turned towards the same 
parts, are^ undistingniahable from one another by any 
d^erence in quality. The perfect fulfilment of this condi- 
tion, without any limit as to the smallness of the parts, 
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though conceivable, is not generally regarded as probable, 
for any of the real solids or fluids known to ns, however 
seemingly homogeneous. It is held by all naturalists that 
there is a molecular structure, according to which, in com- 
pound bodies such as water, ice, rock-crystal, &c., the con- 
stituent substances lie side by side, or arranged in groups 
of finite dimensions, and even in bodies called simple (that 
is those not known to be chemically resolvable into other 
substances) there is no ultimate hoinogeneousness. In 
other words, the prevailing belief is that every kind of 
matter with which we are acquainted has a more or less 
coarse-grained texture, whether (as great masses of solid 
brick-work or stone-building, or as natural sandstone or 
granite rocks) having visible molecules, or (as seemingly 
homogeneous metals, or continuous crystals, or liquids, or 
gases) having molecules too small to be directly visible, or 
measurable but nob undiscoverahly small, — really, it is to 
be believed, of dimensions to be accurately determined in 
future advances of science. Practically the definition of 
homogeneousness may be applied on a very large scale to 
masses of building or coarse-grained conglomerate rook, or 
on a more moderate scale to blocks of common sandstone, 
or on a veiy small scale to seemingly homogeneous motals f 
or on a scale of extreme, undiscovered fineness, to vitrcou.s 
bodies, continuous crystals, solidified gums, as india-riibbei, 
gum-arabic, <kc., and fluids. 

39. Isotropic and Molotropic Suhstances defined. — Tho 
substance of a homogeneous solid is called isotropic when a 
spherical poition of it, tested by any physical agency, 
exhibits no difference in quality however it is turned. Or, 
which amounts to tho same, a cubical portion, cut from 
any position in an isotropic body, exhibits the same 
qualities relatively to each pair of parallel faces. Or two 
equal and similar portions cut from any positions in the 
body, not subject to the condition of parallelism (section 
38), are undistinguishable from one another. A substanco 
which is not isotropic, but exhibits difforencos of quality 
in different directions, is called oeolotrojiicr The remarks 
of sootion 38 relative to hoinogeneousness in tho aggregate, 
and the supposed ultimately hetorogenooua texture of all 
substances, however seemingly homogeneous, indicate cor- 
responding limitations and non-rigorous practical iutorpor- 
tations of isotropy and seolotropy. 

40. Isotropy and JSolotropy of different sets of proper'^ 
ties. — The substanco of a homogeneous solid may bo iso- 
tropic in one quality or class of qualities, but molotrojiic in 
others. Or a transparent substanco may transmit light at 
different velocities in different directions through it (that 
is, he douUy-i'efracting), and, yot a cube of it may (and docs 
in many natural crystals) show no sensible difference in its 
absoiqition of white light transmitted across it perimniU- 
cularly to any of its throe pairs of faces. Or (as a crystal 
which exhibits dichroism) it may be sensibly ajolotropic 
relatively to the absoiTition of light, but not sensibly 
double-refracting, or it may be dicliroic and doubly-refract- 
ing, and yet it may conduct heat equally in all directions. 
Still, as a rule, a homogoneous substance which is 
ajolotropic for one quality must be more than inflnitommany 
molotropic for every quality which has directional character 
admitting of a corresponding molotropy. 

41. Moduluses of Mlasikity^—k modulus of elasticity is 
the number obtained by dividing tho number expressing a 
stress® by tho number expressing tbe strain* which it pro- 
duces. A modulus is called a principal modulus when 

^ Wlucli, liowovor, wo know, m proved by Devllk and Van 1*roo8fc, 
ore poroua onouRh at high tompsnitxtres to jdlow very fr« pewoktion 
of gaaoa. Holniholt* and Bout find peroolatlon of plattnum by bydro* 
gen at ordinary tempomture {MerL Bitsungstmukl), 

* Thomson and Tait’a iVafural JPhUtmmhy, secUoa 670. 

® Mathematical Theory, below ebap. t * IMd. 
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tlie stress is such that it produces a strain of its own 
type. 

(1.) An isotropic solid has two principal moduluses — 
a modulm of compression and a rigidity. 

(2.) A crystal of the cubic class (duor-spar, for instance) 
has three principal moduluses, — one modiUus of goth- 
pression and two rigidities. 

(3.) An aeolotropic solid having (what no natural 
crystal has, but what a drawn wire has) perfect isotropy 
of physical qualities relative to all lines perpendicular to a 
certain axis of its substance has three principal moduluses, — 
two determinable from its different compressibilities along 
and perpendicular to the axis, or from one compressibility 
and the “Young’s modulus” (section 42) of an axial 
bar of the substance, or determinable from two com- 
pressibilities; and one rigidity determinable by measure- 
ment of the torsional rigidity of a round axial bar of the 
substance. 

(4.) A ciystal of Iceland spar has four principal 
moduluses, — three like those of case (3), and another 
rigidity depending on (want of complete circular symmetry, 
and) possession of triple symmetry of form, involving 
sextuple elastic symmetry, round the crystalline axis. 

(5.) A crystal of the rectangular parallelepiped (or 
“tessaral”) class has six distinct principal moduluses 
which, when the directions of the principal axes are known, 
arc determinable by six single observations, — three, of the 
three (generally unequal) compressibilities along the three 
axes; and three, of the three rigidities (no doubt generally 
unequal) relatively to the throe simple distortions of the 
parallolopipod, in any one of which one pair of parallel 
rectangular faces of the paiallolopipod bocomo oblique 
parallelograms. 

(C.) An ccolotropic solid generally has six principal 
moduluses,^ which, when a piece of the solid is prosentod 
without information, and without any sure indication 
from its appearance of any particular axis or axes of 
symmetry of any kind, require just twenty-oue iudependent 
observations for the determination of the fifteen quantities 
specifying tbeir types, and the six numerical values of 
the moduluses thomselvos, 

42. “ Young's Modulus," or Modulus of Bimple Longi- 
tudinal Stress. — Thomas Young called the modulus of 
elasticity of an elastic solid the amount of the end-pull or 
ond-thrust required to produce any infinitesimal elongation 
or contraction of a wire, or bar, or column of the substance 
multiplied by the ratio of its length to the elongation or 
contraction. In this definition the definite article is clearly 
misapplied. There aro, as we have seen, two moduluses 
of elasticity for an isotropic solid,' — one measuring elasticity 
of bulk, the other measuring elasticity of shape. An 
interesting and instructive illustration of the confusion 
of ideas so often rising in physical science from faulty 
logic is to be found in “ An Account of an Experiment 
on the Elasticity of Ice i By Benjamin Bevan, Esq.,, in a 
letter to Dr Thomas Young, Foreign Sec. R. S.” and in 
Young’s “ Note ” upon it, both published in the Tremao- 
tions of the Royal Society for 1826. Bevau gives an 
interesting account of a well-designed and well-executed 
experiment on the flexure of a bar, 3 ’97 inches thick, 10 
inches broad, and 100 inches long, of ice on a pond near 
Leighton Buzzard (the bar remaining attached by one end 
to the rest of the ice, but being out free by a saw along its 
aides and across its other end), by which he obtained a 
fairly accurate determination of “ the modulus of ice and 
says that he repeated the experiment in various ways on 
ice bars of various dimensions, some remaining attached by 


1 Mathematlcftl Theory, chap. vd. 

* The result is given in the Table of Moduluses, sec, 77, below. 


one end, others completely detached, and found results 
agreeing with the first as nearly “ as the admeasurement 
of the thickness could be ascertained.” He then proceeds 
to compare “ the modulus of ice ” which he had thus found 
with “the modulus of water,” which he quotes from 
Young’s Lectitres as deduced from Canton’s experiments on 
the compressibility of water. Young in his “Note ” does 
not point out that the two moduluses were essentially 
different, and that modulus of his definition, the modulus 
determinable from the flexure of a bar, is essentially zero 
for every fluid. We now call “Young’s modulus” the 
particular modulus of elasticity defined as above by Young, 
and so avoid all confusion. 

43. Modulus of Rigidity. — The “ modulus of rigidity ” 
of an isotropic solid is the amount of tangential stress 
divided by the deformation ifc produces, — the former being 
measured in units of force pei unit of the area to which it 
is applied in the manner indicated by the annexed 
diagram (fig. 3), and the latter by the variation of each of 
the four right angles reckoned 

in fraction of the radian. By 

drawing either diagonal of the 
square in the diagram we see 
that the distorting stress repre- 
sented by it gives rise to a -p,, 
normal traction on every sur- 
face of the substance perpen- 
dicular to the square and parallel 
to one of its diagonals, and an 
equal normal pressure on every m 

surface of the solid perpendicu- 
lar to the square and parallel to ’ 

the other diagonal ; and that the amount of each of these 
normal forces^ per unit of area is equal to the amount per 
unit area of the tangential forces which the diagram 
indicates. The corresponding* geometrical proposition, also 
easily proved, is as follows : A strain compounded of a 
simple extension in one set of parallels, and a simple con- 
traction of equal amount in any other set perpendicular to 
those, is the same as a simple shear in either of the two 
sets of planes cutting the two sets of parallels at 46", and 
the numerical measuring of this shear or simple distortion 
is equal to double the amount of the elongation or contrac- 
tion, each reckoned per unit of length. 

Hence we have another definition of “ modulus of 
rigidity ” equivalent to the preceding : — The modulus of 
rigidity of an isotropic substance is the amount of normal 
traction or pressure per unit of area, divided by twice tlie 
amount of elongation in the direction of the traction or of 
contraction in the direction of the pressure, when a piece 
of the substance is subjected to a stress producing uniform 
distortion. 

44. ® Gondithns fulfilled in Mlasik Isotropy. — To be elas- 
tically isotropic, a spherical or cubical portion of any solid, 
if subjected to uniform normal pressure (positive or negor 
tive) all round, must, in yielding, experience no deforma- 
tion, and therefor© must be equally compressed (or dilated) 
in all directions. But,* further, a cube cut from any position 
in it, and acted on by tangential or distorting stress in 
planes parallel to two pairs of its sides, must experience 
simple deformation, or “ shearing” parallel to either pair of 
these sides, unaccompanied by condensation or dilatation,® 

* The directions of these forces are called the “ axes” of the stress. 
The oorrespondlng clireotious in the corresponding Strom are called the 
axes of the strain. 

* Mathematical Theory, chap. VI. 

® This, with, several of the following sections, 44-61, is borrowed, 
with but slight change, from the first edition of Thomson and Tait’s 
NaMaral JPIiHosophy, by permission of the antliors, 

* It must be remembered that the changes of figure and volume we 
are conoerned with are eo small that tdie principle of superposition is 


T 
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and the same in amount for all the three •ways in which a 
stress may be thus applied to any one cuhej and for different 
cubes taken from any different positions in the solid. 
Hence the elastic quality of a perfectly elastic, homogene- 
ous, isotropic solid is fully defined by two elBments,--its 
resistance to distortion and its resistance to compression. 
The first has been already considered (section 43) The 
second is measured hy the amount of uniform pressure in 
aU directions per unit area of its surface required to pro- 
duce a stated very small compression. The numerical 
reckoning of the first is the compressing pressure divided 
by the diminution of the bulk of a portion of the sub- 
stance which, when uncompressed, occupies the unit 
volume. It is sometimes called the elasticity of ^Ih” or 
sometimes the “ modulus of hdh-elasticity,” sometimes the 
resistance to compression. Its reciprocal, or the amount of 
compression on unit of volume divided by the compressing 
pressure, or, as we may conveniently say, the compression 
per unit of volume per unit of compressing pressure, is 
commonly called the compressihlity. 

45. Strain p/roduced hy a single LongiUidinal Stress 
{subject of Tounfs ModuUts) — Any stress whatever mayi 
be made up of simple longitudinal stresses. Hence, to find 
the relation between any stress and 
the strain produced by it, we have 
only to find the strain produced by 
a single longitudinal stress, which, 
for an isotropic solid, we may do 
at once thus ; — A simple longi- f 
tudinal stress P is equivalent to a ^ 
uniform dilating tension in all 
directions, compounded with two 
distorting stresses, each equal to 
IP, and having a common axis in 
the line of the given longitudinal 
stress, and their other two axes 


'■fp 
Fig. 4. 

any two lines at right angles to one another and tc it. 
The diagram (fig. 4), drawn in a plane through one of these 
latter lines and the former, sufficiently indicates the syn- 
thesis, — the only forces not shown being those perpendicu- 
lar to its plane. 

Hence if n denote the rigidity, and k the modulus of 
compression, or the modulus of hulk-elasticity (being the 
same as the reciprocal of the compressibility), the effect will 
be an equal dilatation in all directions, amounting, per unit 
of volume, to 

f ( 1 )- 

compounded with two equal distortions, each amounting to 



and having (section 43, footnote) their axes in the directions 
just stated for the axes of the distorting stresses. 

46, The dilatation and two shears thus determined may 
be conveniently reduced to simple longitudinal strains by 
following the indications of section 43, thus : — 

The two shears together constitute an elongation amount- 

ing to ^ in the direction of the given force P, and equal 
4P 

contraction amounting to L fn all directions perpendicu- 
lar to it. And the cubic dilatation ^ implies a lineal 
dilatation, equal in all directions, amounting y • 


applicable ; so that if any distortingf stress produced a condensation, 
an (jmposita distorting stress would produce a dilatation, which is a 
TiolaBion of the isotropic condition, 

* Matbsmatiool Theory, ohap. viii- 


On the whole, therefore, we have 
linear elongation + in the direction of thej 

apphed stress, and \ 

Imear contraction— — m all directions per-j 
4 ! +V. » n/l o 1 


(3). 


47. Hence “ Young's Modulus” , and when the 

ends of a column, bar, or wire of isotropic material are acted 
on by equal and opposite forces, it experiences a lateral 

lineal contraction equal to of the longitudinal 

dilatation, each reckoned as usual per unit of lineal 
measure. One specimen of the fallacious mathematics re- 
ferred to in chap, xvi, of the mathematical theory below is 
a celebrated conclusion of Havier’s and Poisson's that the 
ratio of lateral contraction to elongation by pull without 
transverse force is This would require the rigidity to 
be -I of the resistance to compression, for all solids; which 
was first shown to be false by Stokes*^ from many obvious 
observations, proving enormous discrepancies from it in 
many well-known bodies, and rendering it most improbable 
that there is any approach to a constancy of ratio between 
rigidity and resistance to compression in any class of solids. 
Thus clear elastic jellies and india-rubber present familiar 
specimens of isotropic homogeneous solids which, •w'hilo 
diffeiing very much from one another in rigidity 
(“ stiffness 'Y probably aU of vory neaily the same com- 
pressibility as water, which is about rrhnf atinosiihuro. 
Their resistance to coiiiprossion, measured by the recipiocal 
of this, is obviously many hundred times the absolute 
amount of the rigidity of the stiffest of those substances. 
A column of any of them, therefore, when pressed togolher 
or pulled out, within its limits of elasticity, by balancing 
forces applied to its ends (or an india-rubber band when 
pulled out), experiences no sensible chnngo of vulmno, 
though vory sensible change of length. Hence the propor- 
tionate extension or contraction of any transverse diameter 
must be sensibly equal to half the longitudinal contraction 
or extension ; and such substancos may bo pmcUcally 
regarded as incompressible elastic solids in intorproting all 
the phenomena lor which they are most remarkable. 
Stokes gave reasons for believing that metals also have 
in general greater resistance to compression, in proportion 
to their rigidities, than according to the fallacious 
theory, although for them the discrepancy is very much 
less than for the gelatinous bodies. This probable 
concluaion was soon experimentally demonstrated by 
Wertheim, who found tho ratio of lateral to longitudinal 
change of lineal dimensions, in columns acted on solely by 
longitudinal force, to bo about for glass and brass ; and 
by Kirchhoff, who, by a well-devised cxporimontal method, 
found *387 as the value of that ratio for brass, and *204 for 
iron. For copper it is shown to lie hetweoii *226 and 
*441, by experiments® quoted below, measuring tho torsional 
and longitudinal rigidities of copper wires. 

48. ill those results indicate rigidity Im in proportion 
to the compressibility than according to Navier's and 
Poisson's theory. And it has been supposed by many 
naturalists who have seen tho necessity of abandoning that 
theory as inapplicable to ordinary solids that it may be 
regarded as the proper theory for an ideal perfect solid, and 
as indicating an amount of rigidity not quite reached in 
any real substance, but approach^ to in some of the 


* ** On tho Friction of Ploid# In Motion, wad the EqnlUbritim and 
Motion of Elastic Sollcla,'* Tmm. Camb. PhU. ,J3oc, Apm 184S. See 
nlao OamJ, and JM>, Math. Joun, March 1 848. 

» “ On the Elastlolty and Viscortty of Metois ” (W, Thonuion), JPiiHh 
n. S., Muy 1866. 
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most rigid of natural solids (as, for instance, iron). But it 
is scarcely possible to bold a piece of cork in the baud 
without perceiving the fallaciousness of this last attempt 
to maintain a theory which never had any good foundation. 
By careful measurements on columns of cork of various 
forms (among them, cylindrical pieces cut in the ordinary 
way for bottles), before and after compressing them 
longitudinally in a Bramah’s press, we have found that 
the change of lateral dimensions is insensible both with 
small longitudinal contractions and return dilatations, 
within the limits of elasticity, and with such enormous 
longitudinal contractions as to or -I of the original length. 
It is thus proved decisively that cork is much more rigid, 
while metals, glass, and gelatinous bodies are all less rigid, 
in proportion to resistance to compression, than the 
supposed ‘'perfect solid"; and the practical invalidity of 
the theory is experimentally demonstrated. By obvious 
mechanism of jointed bars a solid may be designed which 
shall swell laterally when pulled, and shrink laterally when 
compressed, in one direction, and which shall be homo- 
geneous in the same sense (aiticle 40) as crystals and 
liquids are called homogeneous. 

49. Modulus of Simple Longitudinal Strain . — ^In sec- 
tions 46, 46, we examined the effect of a simple longitudinal 
stress in producing elongation in its own direction, and 
contraction in lines perpendicular to it. With stresses 
substituted for strains, and strains for stresses, wo may 
apply the same process to investigate the longitudinal 
and lateral tractions required to produce a simple longi- 
tudinal strain (that is, an elongation in one direction, with 
no change of dimensions perpendicular to it) in a rod or 
solid of any shape. 

Thus a simple longitudinal strain e is equivalent to a 
cubic dilatation e without change of figure (or linear dilata- 
tion equal in all directions), and two distortions consist- 
ing each of dilatation la in tho given direction and con- 
traction §•« in each of two directions perpendicular to it and 
to one another. To produce the cubic dilatation e alone 
requires (section 44) a normal traction he equal in all 
directions. And, to produce either of the distortions 
simply, since the measure (section 43) of each is ^e, 
requires a distorting stress equal to w x |e, which consists 
of tangential tractions each equal to this amount, positive 
(or drawing outwards) in the line of the given elongation, 
and negative (or pressing inwards) in the perpendicular 
direction. Thus we have in all 

normnl traction- (A in tho direction of tlio given ) 

strain, and ( u) 

normal traction— (A;- |n)c, in every direction porpen- f ' 
dicular to the given strain, ) 

Hence tho modulus of simple longitudinal strain is A + ^n. 

60. Weight-Modulus and Zengtii, of Modulus . — Instead of 
reckoning raoduluses in units of force per unit of area, it is 
sometimes convenient to express them in terms of the 
weight of unit bulk of the solid. A modulus thus reckoned, 
or, as it is called by some writers, the length of the 
modulus, is of course found by dividing the weight-modu- 
lus by the weight of the unit bulk. It is useful in 
many applications of the theory of elasticity, as, for 
instance, in this result, which is proved in the elementary 
dynamics of waves in an elastic solid or fluid (chap. xvii. 
of the Mathematical Theory, below) : — the velocity of trans- 
mission of longitudinal^ vibrations (as of sound) along a 
bar of cord, or of waves of simple distortion, or of simple 
longitudinal extension and contoction in a homogeneous 


^ It Is to he understood that the vibrations in question ore so much 
spread out through the length of the body that inertia does not sensibly 
influence the transverse contractions and dtiatatioiw which (unless the 
suhstonoe have in this respect the peculiar character presented by cork, 
wetion 48) toke place along with theta. 
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isotropic solid, or of sound waves in. a fluid, is equal to 
the velocity acquired by a body in falling from a height 
equal to half the length of the proper modulus^ for the 

case; — ^that is, the Young’s Modulus for the first 

case, the modulus of rigidity (n) for the second, the 
modulus of simple longitudinal strain (h + ^n) for the third, 
the modulus of compression h for the fourth. Bemark 
that for air the static “ length-modulus of compression ’’ at 
constant temperature is the same as what is often techni- 
cally called the “ height of the homogeneous atmosphere.’’ 

51. In reckoning moduluses there must be a definite 
understanding as to the unit in terms of which the force is 
measured, which may be either the kinetic unit or tho 
gravitation unit for a specified locality, that is, the weight 
in that locality of the unit of mass. Experimenters 
hitherto have stated their results in terms in the gravitation 
unit, each for his own locality, — the accuracy hitherto 
attained being scarcely in any cases sufficient to reqniio 
corrections for the different intensities of gravity in the 
different places of observation. 

The most useful and generally convenient specification 
of the modulus of elasticity of a substance is in grammes- 
weight per square centimetre. This has only to bo 
divided by tho specific gravity of tho substance to give the 
length of the modulus. British measures, however, being 
still unhappily sometimes used in practical and even in 
scientific statements, we too often meet with reckonings of 
the modulus in pounds per square inch or per square foot, 
itt tons per square inch, or of length of tho modulus in feet 
or in British statute miles. 

The reckoning most commonly adopted in British 
treatises on mechanics and practical statements is pounds 
per square inch. Tho modulus thus stated must be divided 
by the weight of 12 cubic inches of the solid, or by the 
product of its specific gravity into -4335,5 to find the 
length of the modulus in foot. 

To reduce from pounds per square inch to grammes per 
square centimetre, multiply by 70*31, or divide by 
*014223. French engineers generally state their results in 
kilogrammes per square millimetre, and so bring them to 
more convenient numbers, being x o o^o ini- incon- 


® In sections 73-70 wo shall see that changes of tomporaturo 
produced by the varying stresses cause changes of temperature which, 
in ordinary solids, render the velocity of transmission of longitudinal 
vibrations sensibly greater than that calculated by the rule stated m 
tho text, if we use the ttatic modulna as iiiiclorstood from, tho definition 
there given ; and it will ho shown how to take into account tho thoiirial 
eJBTeot by using *. definite ataiio modulus, or kinetic modulna, according 
to tho circumstancos of any case that may occur. 

* This decimal being tho woiglit in pounds of 12 cubic inches of water, 
Tho one groat advantage of the French metrical system is that the 
moss of the unit volume (1 cubic contimotrc) of water at its temper- 
ature of maximum density (8''-946 0.) is unity (1 gramme) to a suIBcient 
degree of approximation for almost all practical purposes. Thus, ac- 
cording to this system, the density of a body and its specific gravity 
mean one and tho same thing ; whereas on tho British no-system tho 
density la expressed by a number found by multiplying the specific 
gravity by one number or another, according to the choice of a cubic 
inch, pint, quart, wine gallon, imperial gallon, cubic foot, cubic yard, 
or cubic mile that is made for the unit of volume ; and the ^ain, 
scrapie, gunmaker’s drachm, apothecary’s drachm, ounce 'Vroy, ounce 
avoii-dupois, pound Troy, pound avoirdupois, stone (Imperial, Ayrshire, 
Lanarkshire, Diimhartonshire), stone for hay, stone for corn, quarter (of 
a hundredweight), quarter (of com), hundredweight, or ton that is 
chosen for unit of mass. It is a remarkable phenomenon, belonging 
rather to moral and sooial than to physical science, that a people 
tending naturally to he reflated by common sense shonld voluntarily 
condemn themselves, as the British have so long done, to unnecessary 
hard labour in every action of common business or scientific work 
related to measurement, fl-om which all the other nations of Europe 
have emancipated themselves. Professor W. H. MiUer, of Cambridge, 
concludes, from a very trustworthy comparison of standards by KuplTcr, 
of St Petersburg, that the weight of a cubic decimetre of water at teni- 
perature of maximum density Is 1000-013 grammes, 
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vemently large numlDers expressing moduluses in grammes 
■weiglit per square centimetrej “bub it is much better to 
reckon in millions of grammes per square centimetre. 

52. “ Resilience ” is a very useful word, introduced about 
forty years ago (when the doctrine of energy was beginning 
to become practically appreciated) by Lewis Gordon, first 
professor of engineering in the university of Glasgow, to 
denote the quantity of work that a spring (or elastic body) 
gives back when strained to some stated limit and then 
allowed to return to the condition in which it rests when 
free from stress. The word “resilience” used without 
special qualification may be understood as meaning extreme 
resilience, or the work given back by the spring after being 
steamed to the extreme limit within which it can be steamed 
again and again without breaking or taking a permanent 
set. In all cases for which Hooke’s law of simple propor- 
tionahty between stress and strain holds, the resilieuce is 
obviously equal to the work done by a constant force of 
half the amount of the extreme force actmg through a space 
equal to the extreme deflection. 

53. When force is reckoned in “ gravitation measure,” 
resilience per unit of the spring’s mass is simply the height 
that the spring itself, or an equal weight, could be lifted 
against gravity by an amount of work equal to that given 
back by the spring returning from the stressed condition. 

54. Let the elastic body be a long homogeneous cylinder 
or prism with flat ends (a bar as we may call it for brevity), 
and let the stress for which its resilience is reckoned be 
fodtvoe normal pressures on its ends. The resihence per 
unit mass is equal to the greatest height from which the 
bar can fall with its length vertical, and impinge against a 
perfectly hard horizontal plane without suffering stress 
beyond its limits of elasticity. For in this case (as in the 
case of the direct impact of two equal and similar bars 
meeting with equal and opposite velocities, discussed in 
Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, section 303), the 
kinetic energy of the translational motion preceding the im- 
pact is, during the first half of tho collision, wholly converted 
into potential energy of elastic force, which during the 
second half of the collision is wholly reconverted into 
kinetic energy of tianslational motion in tho reverse direc- 
tion, During the whole time of the collision the stopped 
end of the bar experiences a constant pressure, and at the 
middle of the collision the whole substance of the bar is for 
an instant at rest m tho same state of compression as it 
would have permanently if in equilibrium under the 
influence of that pressure and an equal and opposite 
pressure on the other end. From the beginning to tho 
middle of the collision tho compression advances at a uniform 
rate through the bar from the stopped end to the free end. 
Every particle of the bar which the compression has not 
reached continues moving uniformly with the velocity of 
the whole before the collision until the compression roaches 
it, when it instantaneously comes to rest. The part of the 
bar which at any instant is all that is compressed remains 
at rest till the corresponding instant in the second haJf of 
the collision. 

65. From our preceding view of a bar impinging against 
an ideal perfectly rigid plane, we see at once all that takes 
place in tho real case of any rigorously direct longitudinal 
collision between two equal and simflar elastic bars with 
flat ends. In this case the whole of the kinetic energy 
which the bodies had before collision reappears as purely 
translational kinetic energy after collision. The same would 
be approximately true of any two bars, provided the times 
taken by a pulse of simple longitudinal stress to run through 
their lengths are equal. Thus if the two bars be of the 
same substance, or of different substances having the same 
value for Young’s modulus, the lengths must be equal, 
hut the diameters may he unequal. Or if the Young’s 


modulus be different in the two bars, their lengths must 
(Math. Theory, chap xvii ) be inversely as the square 
roots of its values. To aU such cases the laws of “ col- 
lision between two perfectly elastic bodies,” whether of 
equal or unequal masses, as given in elementary dyn- 
amical treatises, are applicable. But in every other .case 
part of the translational energy which the bodies have 
before coUision is left in the shape of vibrations after 
collision, and the translational energy after collision is 
accoidingly less than before collision. The losses of energy 
observed in common elementary dynamical experiments 
on collision between solid globes of the same substance 
are partly due to this cause. If they were wholly due 
to it they would be independent of the substance, 
when two globes of the same substance are used. They 
would hear the same proportion to the whole energy in 
every case of collision between two equal globes, or again, 
in every case of collision between two globes of any 
stated proportion of diameters, provided m each case the 
two which coRide are of the same substances; but the 
proportion of translational energy converted into vibrations 
woid not be the same for two equal globes as for two 
unequal globes. Hence when differences of proportionate 
losses of energy are found in experiments on different 
substances, as in Hewton’s on globes of glass, iron, or com- 
pressed wool, this must be due to imperfect elasticity of 
the material. It is to be expected that careful experiments 
upon hard well-polished globes striking one another with 
such gentle forces as not to produce even at tho point of 
contact any stress approaching to the limit of elasticity, 
will be found to give results in which tho observed loss of 
translational energy can bo almost wholly accounted for by 
vibrations remaining in the globes after collision. 

66. Examples of Redlience.<— Example 1. — In respect 
to simple longitudinal pull, the extreme resilience of steel 
pianoforte wire of the gauge and quality referred to in 
section 22 above (calculated by multiplying tlio breaking 
weight into half the elongation produced by it according to 
the experimental data of section 22) is GOGC metro-grannnos 
(gravitation measure) per ten metres of tho wire. Or, 
whatever the length of tho wire, its resilience is equal to tlie 
work required to lift its weight through 179 metros. 

Example 2. — The torsional rosilionco of tho same wire, 
twisted in either direction as far as it can bo without giving 
it any notable permanent set, was found to ho equal to the 
work required to lift its weight through 1*3 metres. 

Example 3. — The extreme resilience of a vulcanized 
india-rubber band weighing 12*3 grammes was found to 
be equal to the work required to lift its weight through 
1200 metros. This was found by stretching it by grada- 
tions of weights up to the breaking weight, representing 
the results by aid of a curve, and measuring its area 
to find the integral work given back by tho spring after 
being stretched by a weight just short of tho breaking 
weight. 

67. Elmire of a Beam or Rod . — ^In the problem of 
simple flexure a bar or uniform rod or wire, straight when 
free from stress, is kept in a circular form by equal oppos- 
ing couples properly applied to its ends, Tho parts of the 
bar on the convex side of the circle must obviously be 
stretched longitudinally, and those on the concave side 
contracted longitudinally, by the flexure. It is not 
obvious, however, what are the conditions affecting the 
lateral shrinkings and swellings of ideal flilaments into 
which we may imagine the bar divided lengthwise. 
Earlier writers had assumed without proof that each 
filament, bent as it is in its actual position in the bar, is 
elongated or contracted by the same amount as it wonid be 
if it were detached, and subjected to the same end pull 
or end compression with its sides quite free to shrink or 
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expand, but they had taken no account of the lateral 
shrinking or swelling which the ;filament must really ex- 
perience in the bent bar. The subject first received satis- 
factory mathematical investigation from St Venant.^ He 
proved that the old supposition is substantially correct, with 
the important practical exception of the flat spring referred 
to in section 59 below. His theory shows that, in fact, if 
wo imagine the whole rod divided parallel to its length into 
infinitesimal filaments, each of these shrinks or swells 
laterally with sensibly the same freedom as if it were 
separated from the rest of the substance and subjected to 
end pull or end compression, lengthening or shortening it in 
a straight line to the same extent as it is really lengthened 
or shortened in the circular arc which it becomes in the 
bent rod. Ho illustrates the distortion of the cross section 
by which these changes of lateral dimensions are necessarily 
accompanied in the annexed diagram (fig. 6), in which 
either the whole nor- 
mal section of a rect- 
angular beam, or a rect- 
angular area in the 
normal section of a 
beam of any figure, is 
represented in its 
strained and unstrained 
figures, with the central 
point 0 common to the 
two- The flexure is in 
planes perpendicular to 
YOYj, and is concave 
upwards (or towards 
X), — Q, the centre of 
indicated, but too far 
The straight sides AO, 
to them, of the unstrained rectangular area become con- 
centric arcs of circles concave in the opposite direction, 
their centre of curvature H being (articles 48) for rods 
of india-rubber or gelatinous substance, or of glass or metal, 
from 2 to 4 times as far from 0 on one side as G is on the 
other. Thus the originally plane sides AO, BD of a rectangu- 
lar bar become anticlastic^ surfaces, of curvatures — and 

P 

in the two principal sections, if a- denote the ratio of 

lateral shrinking to longitudinal extension. A flat 
rectangular, or a square, rod of india-rubber [for which cr 
amounts (section 47) to very nearly and which is 
susceptible of very great amounts of strain without uttor 
loss of corresponding elastic action] exhibits this pheno- 
menon remarkably well. 

68. lAmita to the "betiding of Rods or Beams of hard solid 

substance.-~‘YQx hard solids, such as motals, stones, glasses, 
woods, ivory, vulcanite, papior-machd, elongations and con- 
tractions to bo within the limits of elasticity must gene- 
rally (section 23) bo less than Hence the breadth or 
thickness of the bar in the plane of curvature must gene- 
rally be less than rSir diameter of curvature in 

order that the bendmg may not break it, or give it a 
permanent bend, or strain it beyond its “limits of elas- 
ticity.” 

69. Mxeeptional case of Thin flat Springy too mnch herd 
to fulfil conditions of section 67. — St Venant's theory shows 
that a farther condition must be fulfilled if the ideal 
filaments are to have the freedom to shrink or expand as ex- 
phrined in section 67. For unless the hreadih AO of the 
bar (or diameter perpendicular to the plane of flexure) be 


^ Mimiret dea Savanta Mranffm, 186B, “De la Towlon. dea PrUmei, 
areo dea oonaldArattona aut leur B’lejdon,” See, 

* See Thomson and Talt’a J^aiural PhUoaophy, vol. 1, $ 128, 
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very small in comparison with the mean proportional 
between the radius OH and the thickness AB the 
distances from YY^ to the comers A', O', would fall short of 
the half thickness, OE, and the distances to B', D', would 
exceed it, by dififerences comparable with its own amount. 
This would give rise to sensibly less and greater shortenings 
and stretchings in the filaments towards the corners than 
those supposed in the ordinary calculation of flexural 
rigidity (article 61), and so vitiate the result. Unhappily, 
mathematicians have not hitherto succeeded in solving, 
possibly not even tried to solve, the beautiful problem thus 
presented by the flexure of a broad very thin band (such as 
a watch spring) into a circle of radius comparable with a 
third proportional to its thickness and its breadth. 

60. But, provided the radius of curvature of the flexure 
13 not only a large multiple of the greatest diameter, but 
also of a third proportional to the diameters in and per- 
pendicular to the plane of flexure; then, however great may 
be the ratio of the greatest diameter to the least, the preced- 
ing solution is applicable ; and it is remarkable that the 
necessary distortion of the normal section (illustrated in 
the diagram of article 57) does not sensibly impede the 
free lateral contractions and expansions in the filauients, 
oven in the case of a broad thin lamina (whether of pre- 
cisely rectangular section, or of unequal thicknesses in 
diflferent parts). 

61. Flexural Rigidities of a Rod or Beam . — The couple 
required to give unit curvature in any plane to a rod or 
beam is called its flexural rigidity for curvature in that 
plane. When the beam is of circular cross section and of 
isotropic material, the flexural rigidity is clearly the same, 
whatever be the plane of flexure through the axis, and the 
piano of the bonding couple coincides with the piano of 
flexure. It might bo expected that in a round bar of 
Doolotropic material, such as a wooden rod with the annual 
woody layers sensibly plane and parallel to a plane through 
its axis, would show diflferent flexural rigidities in different 
planes, — in the case of wood, for example, different according 
as the flexure is in a parallel or perpendicular to the annual 
layers. This is not so, however ; on the contrary, ik is easy 
to show, by an extension of St Venant's theory, that in the 
case of the wooden rod the flexural rigidity is equal in all 
planes through the axis, and that the plane of flexure 
always agrees with the plane of tho bending couple, and to 
prove generally that the flexure of a bar of seolotropic 
substance, and composed it may be of longitudinal fila- 
ments of heterogeneous materials, is precisely tbe same as 
if it were isotropic, and that its flexural rigidities arc 
calculated by the same rule from its Young’s modulus, 
provided that the molotropy is not such as (section 81) 
to give rise to alteration of the angle between the length 

‘and any diameter perpendicular to the length when weight 
is hung on the rod, or on any longitudinal filament cut 
from it Excluding then all cases in which there is any 
such oblique seolotropy, we have a very simple theory for 
tho flexure of bars of any substance, whether isotropic or 
ffiolotropic, and whether homogeneous or not homogeneous 
through the cross section. 

62. Principal Flemral Rigidities and Principal Planea 
of Flexure of a Beam , — ^The flexural rigidity of a rod is 
generally not equal in different directions, and the plane of 
flexure does not generally coincide with the plane of the 
bending couple. Thus a flat ruler is much more easily bent 
in a plane perpendiculat to its breadth than in the plane of 
its breadth ; and if we apply opposing couples to its two 
ends in any plane through Its axis not either perpendieuW 
or parallel to its breadth, it is obvious that the plane in 
which the flexure takes place will be more inclined to the 
plane of the hireadth tlmn to the plane of the bending 
couple. Very elementary statical theory, founded on St 
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Venant’s conclusioas of section 57, shows that, whatever 
the shape and the distribution of matter in the cross section 
of the bar, there are two planes at right angles to one 
another such that if the bar be bent in either of these 
planes the bending couple will coincide with the plane of 
flexure. These planes are called principal planes of flexure, 
and the rigidities of the bar for flexure in these planes are 
called its principal flexural rigidities. When the principal 
flexural rigidities are known the flexure of the bar in any 
plane oblique to the principal planes is readily found by 
supposing it to be bent in one of the principal planes and 
simultaneously in the other, and calculating separately the 
couples required to produce these two component flexures. 
The positions of the principal planes of flexure, the relative 
flexural rigidities, and the law of elongation and contraction 
in different parts of the cross section, are found accordmg 
to the following simple rules : — 

(1 ) Imagine an infinitely thin plane disc of the same shape and 
size as the cross section loaded with matter in simple pioportion 
to the Young’s modulus in different parts of the cross section Let 
the quantity of matter per unit area on any point of the disc be 
equal to the Young’s modulus on the corresponding point of the rod 
when the material is heteiogeneous : on the other hand, when the 
matenal is homogeneous it is more convenient to call the quantity 
of matter unity per unit area of the disc, Considenng different 
axes in the plane of the disc through its centre of ineitia, find the 
two pnncipal axes of greatest and least moments of inortia, and 
find the moments of inertia round them 

(2 ) In whatevei plane the bar be bent it will experience neither 
elongation nor contraction in the filament which passes through 
the centres of ineitia of the cross sections found according to rule 

(1) , nor’ in the diameter of the cross section perpendicular to the 
plane of flexure. 

(3. ) Thus aH the particles which experience neither elongation 
nor contraction lie in a surface cutting the plane oi iTexuie 
perpendicularly through the centres of inertia of the cross 
sections. All the material on the outside of this cylindiical surface 
is elongated, and all ontheintenor is contracted, m simple propor- 
tion to distance from it : the amount of the elongation or contrac- 
tion being in fact equal to distance from this neutral surface 
divided by the radius of its curvature, 

(4 ) Hence it is obvious that the portions of the solid on the two 
Bides of any cross section must experience mutual normal force, 
pulling them towards one another in the stretched part, and press- 
ing them from one another m the condensed part, and that the 
amount of this negative or positive normal pressure per unit of 
area must lie equal to the Young’s modulus at the place, multiplied 
into the ratio of its distance mom the neutral line of tlio cross 
section to the radius of curvature. 

The sum of these positive and negative forces over the 
whole area of the cross section is zero in virtue of condition 

(2) . Their couple resultant has its axis perpendicular to 
the plane of curvature when this line is either of the 
principal axes (3) of the cross section ; and its moment is 
clearly equal to the moment of inertia of the material disc 
(1) divided by the radius of curvature. Hence the 
principal flexural rigidities are simply equal to the principal- 
moments of inertia of this disc j and the principal flexural 
planes are the planes through its principal axes and the 
length of the bar ; or taking the quantity of matter per 
unit area of the disc unity for the case of a homogeneous 
bar, we have the rule that the principal rigidities are equal 
to the product of the Young’s modulus into the principal 
moments of inertia of the cross sectional areas, and the 
principal planes of flexure are the longitudinal planes 
through the principal axes of this area. 

63. Law of Torsion, — One of the moat beautiful 
applications of tbe general equations of internal equilibrium 
of an elastic solid hitherto made is that of M. de St Yenant 
to “ the torsion of prisms.” In this work the mathematical 
methods invented by Fourier for the solution of problems 
regarding conduction of heat have been most ingeniously 
and happily applied by St Venent to the problem of torsion. 

reproduce St Yenant’s mathematical investigation here 
VToiild mE^e this article too long (it occupies 227 quarto 
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pages of the Mimoires des Savants THrangsrs) ; but a 
statement of some of the chief results is given (sections 
65-72), not only on account of their strong scientific 
interest, bat also because they are of great practical value 
in engineering ; and the reader is referred to Thomson and 
Tait’s Natural Philosophy, sections 700-710, for the proofs 
and for further details regarding results, but much that is 
valuable and interesting is only to be found in. St Venant’s 
original memoir. 

64. Torsion Problem stated and Torsional Rigidity 
defined. — ^To one end of a long, straight prismatic rod, wire, 
or solid or hollow cylinder of any form, a given couple is 
applied in a plane perpendicular to the length, while the 
other end is held fast . it is required to find the degree of 
twist produced, and the distribution of strain and stress 
throughout the prism. The amount of the twist per 
unit length divided by tbe moment of the couple 
is called the torsional rigidity of the rod or prism. 
This definition is founded simply on the extension 
of Hooke’s law to torsion discovered experimentally 
by Coulomb, according to which a rod or wire when 
twisted within limits of torsional elasticity exerts a 
reactive couple in simple proportion to the angle through 
which one end is turned relatively to the other. The 
internal conditions to be satisfied in the torsion problem are 
that the resultant action between the substance on the two 
sides of any normal section is a couple, in the normal plane, 
equal to the given couple. This problem has not hitherto 
been attacked for molotropic solids. Even such a case as 
that of the round wooden lod (section Cl) with annual 
layers sensibly parallel to a piano through its length, will, 
when twisted, experience a distribution of strain compli- 
cated much by its molotropy. The following statements 
of results are confined to rods of isotropic material. 

66. Torsion of Circular Cylinder. — ^For a solid or hollow 
circular cylinder, the solution (given first, wo believe, by 
Coulomb) obviously is that each circular normal section 
remains unchanged in its own dimensions, figure, anil 
internal arrangomoiit (so that ovory straight hue of its 
particles remains a straight lino of unchanged length), hut 
is turned round the axis of the cylinder through such an 
angle as to give a uniform rate of twist equal to the applied 
couple divided by the product of tho moment of inertia of 
the circular area (whether annular or complete to tho 
centre) into the modulus of rigidity of tho substance. 

For, if we suppose the distriWion of strain thus spocifiod 
to be actually produced, by whatever application of stress 
is necessary, wo have, in every part of tho substance, a 
simple shear parallel to tho normal section, and poiqiou- 
dicular to tho radius through it. The elastic reaction 
against this requires, to balance it (section 43), a simple 
distorting stress consisting of forces in the normal section, 
directed as the shear, and others in planes through the axis, 
and directed parallel to tho axis. The amount of tlio shear 
is, for parts of tho substance at distance r from tlio axis, 
equal obviously to tt, if t he the rato of twist reckoned in 
radians per unit of length of the cylinder. Hence the 
amount of the tangential force in either set of pianos is mr 
per unit of area, if n be tho rigidity of the substance. 
Hence there is no force between parts of the substance 
lying on the two sides of any element of any circular 
cylinder coaxal with the hounding cylinder or cylinders j 
and consequently no force is required on the cylindrical 
boundary to maintain the supposed state of strain, ijwi 
the mutual action between tho parts of the substance on the 
two sides of any normal plane section consists of foroe in 
this plane, directed perpendicular to the radius through finch 
point, and amounting to nrr per unit of area. The moment 
of this distribution of force round the axis of the cylinder 
18 (if da- denote an element of the area) or the 
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product of iiT iato tlie moment of inertia of the area round 
the perpendicular to its plane through its centre, which is 
therefore equal to the moment of the couple applied at 
either end. 

66. F 7-187)1 of any shape C 07 istrai 7 ied to a Simple Twist . — 
Farther, it is easily proved that if a cylinder or prism of any 
shape be compelled to take exactly the state of strain above 
specified (section 65) with the line through the centres of 
inertia of the normal sections, taken instead of the axis of 
the cylinder, the mutual action between the parts of it on 
the two sides of any normal section will be a couple of 
which the moment will be expressed by the same formula, 
that is, the product of the rigidity, into the rate of twist, 
into the moment of inertia of the section round its centre 
of inertia. But for any other shape of prism than a solid 
or symmetrical hollow circular cylinder, the supposed state 
of strain requires, besides the terminal opposed couples, 
force parallel to the length of the prism, distributed over 
the prismatic boundary, in proportion to tho distance PE 
along tho tangent, from each point of tho surface, to the 
})oint in which this lino is cut by a perpendicular to it 
from 0 the centre of inertia of tho normal section. To 
prove this let a normal section of the prism be represented 
in tho annexed diagram (fig. C). Lot PK, roprosentiiig tho 
shear at any point P, close 
to the prismatic boundary, 
bo resolved into PN and PT 
along tho normal and tangent 
rospoctivoly. Tho whole, 
shear PK lieing equal to n' 
its component l^IT is equal 
to Ti’ sin w or r.PE. Ifiie 
oorrospondnig component of 
the reciuirod stress is wt.PE, 
and involves equal forces in 
tho plane of the diagram, and in tho plane through TP 
perpendicular to it, each amounting to nr. PE per unit of 
area. 

An application of force equal and opposite to the distri- 
bution thus found over the prismatic boundary, would of 
course alone produce in the prism, otherwise free, a state 
of strain winch, compounded with that supposed above, 
would give the state of strain actually produced by tho sole 
application of balancing couples to the two ends. The re- 
sult, it is easily seen, consists of an increased twist, together 
with a warping of naturally plane normal sections, by 
infinitesimal displacomonts perpendicular to themselves, into 
certain surfaces of anticlastic curvature, with equal opposite 
curvatuTos. In bringing forward this theory, St Venant not 
only pointed out the falsity of tho supposition admitted by 
several previous writers, and used in practice fallaciously by 
engineers, that Coulomb’s law holds for other forms of prism 
than the solid or hollow circular cylinder, but he discovered 
fully the nature of the requisite correction, reduced the de- 
termination of it to a problem of pure mathematics, worked 
out the solution fora great variety of important and curious 
coses, compared the results with observation in a manner 
satisfactory and interesting to the naturalist, and gave con- 
clusions of great value to the practical engineer. 

67. JlydroTemetic Analogue to Torsion FroUm.'^-^Q 
take advantage of the identity of mathematical conditions 
in St Venant’s torsion problem, and a hydrokinetio problem 
first solved a few years earlier by Stokes,® to give the 
following statement, which will he found very useful in 
estimating deficiencies in torsional rigidity below the 
amount calculated from the fallacious extension of Coulomb’s 
law 

^ Extracted from Tliomson and Tait, sootloas 704, 706. 

• '• On some oases of Fluid Motion, PMl. TrcuM,, 1848. 
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“ Conceive a liquid of density ti completely filling a closed 
infinitely light prismatic box of the same shape within as 
the given elastic prism and of length unity, and let a couple 
be applied to the box in a plane perpendicular to its length. 
The effective moment of inertia of the liquid^ will be equal 
to the correction by which the torsional rigidity of the 
elastic prism, calculated by the false extension of Coulomb’s 
law, must be diminished to give the true torsional rigidity. 

“ Farther, the actual shear of the solid, in any infinitely 
thin plate of it between two normal sections, will at each 
point be, when reckoned as a differential sliding (section 43) 
parallel to their planes, equal to and in the’same direction as 
the velocity of the liquid relatively to the containing box.” 

68. Solution of Torsio7i FroUem . — To prove these pro- 
positions and investigate the mathematical equations of the 
problem, the process followed in Thomson and Tait’s 
Natural Philosophy, section 706, is first to show that the 
conditions of sections 63 are verified by a state of strain 
compounded of (1) a simple twist round the line through 
the centres of inertia, and (2) a distortion of each normal 
section by infinitesimal displacements perpendicular to its 
plane , then find the inteiior and surface equations to de- 
termine this warping ; and lastly, calculate the actual 
moment of the couple to which tho mutual action between 
the matter on the two sides of any normal section is 
equivalent. 

69. St Tenant’s treatise abounds in beautiful and 


instructive graphical illustrations of his results, from which 
the following are selected : — 

(1.) Mliptic Cylinder . — The plain and dotted curvilineal 
arcs are (fig. 7) ^‘con- 
tour lines ” {coitpes 
topographiques) of 
Ihesoction aswatqied 
by torsion; that is 
to say, lines in which 
it is cut by a series 
of parallel planes, 
each perpendicular 
to the axis. The 
arrows indicate the 
direction of rotation 

in the part of the prism above the plane of the diagram. 




Fig. 8 


• "That is, the moment of Inettla of a rigid solid which, as will ha 
proved in vol. ii., may he fixed within the hox, If tho liquid he remowd, 
to moke ita motions the some as they are with the liquid in it.” 
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(2.) Contour lines for St Venant^s “Uoile d, quaire points 
arrondisf — This diagram (fig. 8) shows the contour lines, 
in all respects as in case (1), for the case of a prism having 
for section the figure indicated. The portions of curve 
outside the continuous closed curve are merely indications 
of mathematical extensions irrelevant to the physical 
problem. 

(3.) Contour lines of normal section of triangular prumt 
as warped ly torsion, shown as in case (1) (fig. 9 . 



(i.) Contour lines of normal sections of square prisms as 
\sarptd ly torsion (fig. 10). 



(6.) Diagram of St Venant^s curvilineal squares for which 
torsion problem is algebraically solvable . — This diagram 
(fig. 1 1) shows the series of lines represented by the equation 
ac^+y^~a{x^-Wy^+y^)^l-a, with the indicated 
values for a. It is remarkable that the values a = 0*5 and a = 
~ K n/ 2 "• 1) gi‘^0 similar but not equal cnrvilinoal squares 
(hollow sides and acute angles), one of them turned through 
half a right angle relatively to the other. 

70. Torsional Rigidity less in proportion to sum of 
principal Flexural Rigidities than according to false 
extension (section 66) of Coulomb's Law . — Inasmuch as the 
moment of^ inertia of a plane area about an axis through its 
centre of inertia perpendicular to its plane is obviously 
equal to the sum of its moments of inertia round any two 
axes through the same point at right angles to one another 
in its plane, the fallacious extension of Coulomb’s law, 
referred to in section 66, would make the torsional rigidity 
of a bar of any section equal to the product of the ratio 
of the modulus of rigidity to the Young's modulus into 
the sum of its flexural rigidities (section 61) in any two 
at right angles to one another through its length. 
Ihe true theory, as we have seen (section 67), always gives 
a torsional rigidity less than this. How great the deficiency 


may be expected to be in cases in which the figure of the 
section presents projecting angles, or considerable pro- 
minences (which may be imagined from the hydrokinetic 
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analogy given in section 67), has been pointed out by M. 
de St Venant, with the impoitant practical application, 
that strongtliening ribs, or projections (seo, for instance, 
the second of the annexed diagrams), siich as are intrti- 
duced ill engineering to give stiffness to beams, have the 
reverse of a good effect when torsional rigidity or strength 
is an object, although they are truly ^ of groat value in 
increasing the flexural rigidity, and giving strength to boar 
ordinary strains, which are always more or less flexural. 
With remarkable ingenuity and matliomatieal skill ho luis 
drawn beautiful illustiations of this important practical 
principle from hm algebraic and tran.scondoutul solulicnis. 


(3.) 

(1.) Snnaro wltli curved 
Rectilineal corners and hollow 
sqnai o, sides , holiiff cm vc, 

ff=0-4, of 5 788 (3). 


(8 ) Star with four 

Square with acute i o untied points, 
angles and hollow lichig a curve of 
sides. the elgliUi degron 
15707 (86)1. 


Bqullatera 

triangle, 



•84348, ‘8188. *7788. •8374. ‘80000, 

88836 ‘8606. ■6370. ‘6746. ‘72602. 


Fig. 12. — Diegrama allowing torsional rlgltlltieu. 


Thus, for an equilateral triangle, and for the rectilineal and 
three curvilineal squares ahown in the diagrams (fig. 12), he 
finds for the torsional rigidities the values statod. The 
number immediately below the diagram indicates in each 
case the fraction which the true torsional rigidity is of the 
old fallacious estimate (section 66), — the latter being the 
product of the rigidity of the substance into the moment of 
inertia of the cross section round an axis perpendicular to 
its plane through its centre of inertia. The second number 
indicates in each case the fraction which the torsional 
rigidity is of that of a solid circular cylinder of the same 
sectional area. 

71, Flaxes of greatest Distortion in Twisted Pmwu.'—M. 
de St Venant also calls attention to a conclusion from hia 
solutions which to many may be startUug, that in his 
simpler cases the places of greatest distortion we those 
points of the boundary wMdi are nwirest to the axis of the 
twisted prism in each case, and the pkces of least distortion 
those farthest from it Thus in the eUiptio oylindwr the 
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aubstaace is most strained at the ends of tbe smaller 
principal diameter, and least at the ends of the greater. 
In the equilateral triangular and square prisms there are 
longitudinal lines of maximum strain through the middles 
of the sides. In the oblong rectangular prism there are 
two linos of greater maximum strain through the middles 
of the broader pair of sides, and two lines of less maximum 
strain through the middles of the narrow sides. The strain 
is, as we may judge from the hydrokinetic analogy, ex- 
cessively small, but not evanescent, in the projecting 
ribs of a prism of the figure shown in (2) of section 69. 
It is quite evanescent infinitely near the angle, in the 
triangular and rectangular prisms, and in each other 
case, as (5) of section 69, in which there is a finite angle, 
whether acute or obtuse, projecting outwards. This 
reminds us of a general remark we have to make, although 
consideration of apace may oblige us to leave it without 
formal proof. 

7 2. Strain at Projecting Angles^ evanescent ; at Pe-entrant 
Angles, infinite ; Liahilitg to Grades 'proceeding from lie- 
entrant Angles, or any ])laces of too sharp concave cm va- 
ture — A solid of any elastic substance, isotropic or 
soolotropic, bounded by any surfaces presenting piojecting 
edges or angles, or re-entrant angles or edges, however 
obtuse, cannot experience any finite stress or strain in the 
neighbourliood of a projecting angle (trihedral, iiolyhoclral, 
or conical); in the neighbourhood of an edge, can only 
experience simple longitudinal stress parallel to the neigh- 
bouring part of the edge; and generally experiences infinite 
stress and strain in the noighbourhood of a re-entrant edge 
or angle ; when influenced by any distribution of force, 
exclusive of surface tractions infinitely near the angles or 
edges in question. An important application of the last 
part of this statement is the [jractical rule, well known in 
mechanics, that every ro-ontoring edge or angle ought to 
bo rounded, to prevent risk of rupture, in solid pieces 
designed to boar stress. An illustration of those principles 
is afforded by the concluding example of torsion in Thomson 
and Tait’s section 707 ; in which we have the complete 
mathematical solution of the torsion problem for prisms of 
fan-shaped sections, such as the annexed forms (fig. 13). 

(10 (3.) (0.) (4.) («.) (6.) 

Fig. 18. 

The solution shows that when the solid is continuous from 
the circular cylindrical surface to its axis, as in (4), (6), 
(6), the strain is ziero or infinite according as the angle 
between the bounding planes of the solid is less than or 
greater than two right angles as in cases (i) and (6) 
respectively. 

73. Changes of Temperature produced ly Compressions 
or Dilatations of a Fluid and Stresses of any kind in an 
Maslic “From thermodynamic theory^ it is concluded 
that cold is produced whenever a solid is strained by oppos- 
ing, and heat when it is strained by yielding to, any 
elastic force of its own, the strength of which would 
diminish if the temperature ware raised ; but that, on the 
contrary, heat is produced when a solid is strained against, 
and cold when it is strained by yielding to, any elastic 
force of its own, the strength of which would increase if the 
temperature were raised. When the strain is a condensa- 
tion or dilatation, uniform in all directions, a fluid may be 


1 W. Thomson on “ Thermo-elastic Properties of Matter,’* in 
Quarterly^ Journal of Mathmatios, April 181)5 (republished hi JPWi. 
Mag, 1877, second half year.) 
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included in the statement. Hence the following propo- 
sitions : — 

(1.) A cubical compression of any elastic fluid or solid 
in an ordinary condition causes an evolution of heat; but, 
on the contrary, a cubical compression produces cold in any 
substance, solid or fluid, in such an abnormal state that it 
would contract if heated while kept under constant pressure. 
Water below its temperature (3° '9 Cent.) of maximum 
density is a familiar instance. (See table of section 76.) 

(2.) If a wire already twisted be suddenly twisted 
further, always, however, within its limits of elasticity, cold 
will be produced ; and if it be allowed suddenly to 
untwist, heat will he evolved from itself (besides heat 
generated externally by any work allowed to be wasted, 
which it does in untwisting). It is assumed that the 
torsional rigidity of the wire is diminished by an elevation 
of temperature, as the writer of this article had found it to 
be for copper, iron, platinum, and other metals (compare 
section 78). 

(3.) A spiral spring suddenly drawn out will become 
lower in temperature, and will rise in temperature when 
suddenly allowed to draw in. [This result has been ex- 
perimontally verified by Joule (“ Thermodynamic Proper- 
ties of Solids,” trellis. Eoy. Soc., 1858) and the amount of 
the effect found to agree with that calculated, according to 
the preceding thermodynamic theory, from the amount of 
the weakening of ‘the spring which he found by experiment.] 

(4 ) A bar or rod or wire of any substance with or with 
out a weight hung on it, or experiencing any degree 
of end thrust, to begin with, becomes cooled if suddenly 
elongated by end pull or by diminution of end thrust, and 
warmed if suddenly shortened by end thrust or by diminu- 
tion of end pull; except abnormal cases in which with 
constant end pull or end thrust elevation of temperature 
produces shortening; in every such case pull or diminished 
thrust produces elevation of temperature, thrust or di- 
minished pull lowering of temperature. 

(5.) An india-rubber band suddenly drawn out (within 
its Hmits of elasticity) becomes warmer; and when allowed 
to contract, it becomes colder. Any one may easily verify 
this curious property by placing an india-rubber band in 
slight contact with the edges of the lips, then suddenly 
extending it — ^it becomes very perceptibly warmer : hold 
it for some time stretched nearly to breaking, and then 
suddenly allow it to shrink — it becomes quite startingly 
colder, the cooling effect being sensible not merely to the 
lips but to the fingers holding the band. The first published 
statement of this curious observation is due to Gough 
{Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chestes', 2d series, vol. i. p. 288), quoted by Joule in his 
paper on " Thermodynamic Properties of Solids ” {Transac- 
tions of Royal Society, 1868). The thermodynamic con- 
clusion. from it is that an india-rubber band, stretched by a 
constant weight of sufficient amount hung on it, must, when 
heated, pnll up the weight, and, when cooled, allow the 
weight to descend: this Gough, independently of thermo- 
dynamic theory, had found to bo actually the case. The 
experiment any one can make with the greatest ease 
by hanging a few pounds weight on a common india- 
rubher band, and taking a red-hot coal in a pair of tongs, 
or a red-hot poker, and moving it up and down close to the 
band. The way in which the weight rises when the red- 
hot body is near, and falls when it is removed, is^ quite 
startling. Joule experimented on the amount of shrinking 
per degree of elevation of temperature, with different 
weights hung on a band of vulcanized india-rubber, and 
found that they closely agreed with the amounts calculated 
by Thomson's theory from the heating effects of pull, 
and cooling effects of ceasing to pujJ, which he had 
observed in the same piece of india-rubber. 
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74. Tlie thermodynamic theory gives one formula’- by 
which the change of temperature in every such case may be 
calculated when the other physical properties are known : — 



where 6 denotes the elevation of temperature produced by 
the sudden application of a stress p , 
t, the temperature of the substance on the absolute 
thermodynamic scale, ^ the change of temperature d being 
supposed to be but a very small fraction of f ; 
e, the geometrical effect (expansion or other strain) produced 
by an elevation of temperature of one degree when the body 
is kept under constant stress ; 

K, the specific heat of the substance per unit mass under 
constant stress , 
p, the density] 

and J, Joule’s equivalent (taken as 42400 centimetres). 

In using the formula for a fluid, ^ must be normal pressure 
equal in all directions, or normal pressure on a set of 
parallel planes, or tangential traction on one or other of the 
two sets of mutually perpendicular parallel planes which 
(section 43) e^erience tangential traction when the body 
is subjected to a simple distorting stress, or, quite 
generally, p may be the proper numerical reckoning 
(Mathematical Theory, chap, x.) of any stress, simple or 
compound. When p is pressure uniform in all directions, 
e must be expansion of bulk, whether the body expands 
equally in all directions or not. When p is pressure per- 
pendicular to a set of parallel jilanes, e must be expansion 
in the direction opposed to this pressure, nrespectively of 
any change of shape not altering the distance between the 
two planes of the aohd perpendicular to the direction of p. 
When p is a simple tangential stress, reckoned as in section 
43, e must be the change, reckoned in fraction of the radian, 
of the angle, infinitely nearly a right angle, between the 
two sets of parallel planes in either of which there is the 
tangential traction denoted by p. In each of these cases 
is reckoned simply in units of force per unit of area. Quite 
generally p may be any stiess, simple or compound, and e 
must be the component (Math. Th., chaps viii. and ix.) 
relatively to the type of p, of the strain produced by an 
elevation of temperature of one degree when the body is 
kept under constant stress. The constant stress for which 
K and e are reckoned ought to be the mean of the stresses 
which the body experiences with and without p. Mathe- 
matically speaking, p is to be infinitesimal, but practically 
it may be of any magnitude moderate enough not to give 
any sensible difference in the value of either K or e, 
whether the “ constant stress ” be with p or without p, or 
with the mean of the two : thus for air p must bo a small 
fraction of the whole pressure, for instance a small fraction 
of one atmosphere for air at ordinary pressure] for water or 
watery solutions of salts or other solids, for mercury, for 
oil, and for other known liquids p may, for all we know, 
amount to twenty atmospheres or one hundred atmospheres 
without transgressing the limits for which the preceding 
formula is applicable. When the law of variation of K 
and <! with pressure is known, the differential formula is 
readily integrated to give the integral amount of the change 
of temperature produced by greater stress than those for 

’ W. Thomaon, ‘'Dynatnicnl Theory of Heat” (§ 49), Trans. 
R.S.T1., March 1861, and “ Thermoeloatic Propeiiiea of Matter,” 
Quarterly Jownal of Mathemaiios, April 1866 (repuhlislied JPhil, 
Mag. lSi77jjmoio.d half year), 

* Ibid., Brtvi. §§ 97, lOO, Ttmis. 2t.S.R, May 1864. Accord- 
ing to the scale there defined on thermo dynamic principles, inde- 
pendently of the properties of any particular subetonce, i is found, 
by Joule and Thomson’s experiments, to agree -very approximately 
with temperature centigrade, with 274“ added. 
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which the differential formula is applicable. For air and 
other permanent gases Boyle’s law of compression and 
Charles’s law of thermal expansion, supply the requisite 
data with considerable accuracy up to twenty or thirty 
atmospheres. The result is expressed by the formula 

• • • ( 1 -) 

where k denotes the ratio of the thermal capacity, pressure 
constant, to the thermal capacity, volume constant, of the 
gas, a number which thermodynamic theory proves to be 
approximately constant for all temperatures and densities, 
for any fluid approximately fulfilling Boyle’s and Charles’s 
laws ] 

P and t the initial pressure and temperature of the gas ] 

p the sudden addition to the pressure ] 

and, as before, 6 the elevation of temperature. 

For the case of ^ a small fraction of P the formula gives 

.... ( 2 .) 

It is by an integration of this formula that (1) is obtained. 

For common air the value of k is very approximately 
1 41. Thus if a quantity of air be given at 15“ C. (i== 
289°) and the ordinary atmospheric pressure, and if it be 
compressed gradually up to 32 atmospheres, or dilated to 
of an atmosphere, and perfectly guaidcd against gain or 
loss of heat from or to without, its tomporaturo at several 
different pressures, chosen for example, will bo according 
to the following table of excesses of tcmpeiaturo above the 
primitive temperature, calculated by (1). 


Table showing Effeots of Pubssitiie on TicMwoiiATmiL. 
Mr given at temperature 16“ Cent. (289“ ahsolute). 


Vfllu'i of 
r+p. 

lElovftUon of tomporaturo 
produced by oom- 
1 prosslon 

Value of 

Loworinff of tomporaturo, 
pioduootl by dikta- 
tluit. 

2 

! 06“ 

4 

71“ 

4 

221 

i 

126 

8 

1 381) 

i 

lOO 

10 

012 

u’ff 

3 90 

82 

Dll 

•A 

219 


But W8 have no knowledge of the effect of pressures of 
several thousand atmospheres in altering the expansibility 
or specific heat in liquids, or in fluids vmich at loss heavy 
or at ordinary pressures are “ gases.” 

76. When change of toinperaiiiro, whether in a solid 
or a fluid is produced by tlio application of a stress, tho 
corresponding modulus of elasticity will bo greater in virtue 
of the change of tomiioraturo than wlmt may be called tho 
static modulus dofmod as above, on tho understanding that 
tho temperature if changed by the stress is brought back to 
its primitive degree before the moosuromont of tho strain is 
performed. The modulus calculated on tho supposition 
that tho body, neither losing nor gaining heat during the 
application of tho stress and tlie moasuromunt of its effect, 
retains tho whole change of temperature duo to tho stress, 
will bo called for want of a bettor name tho kinetic modulus, 
bocauso it is this which must (as in Ijiiplaco’s celebrated 
correction of Nowton's calculation of tho velocity of sound) 
bo used in reckoning tho olostic forces concerned in waves 
and vibrations in almost all practical caaos. To find tho 
ratio of the kmotio to tho static modulim remark thatch, 
according to tho notation of section 74, is tho diminution 
of tliQ strain duo to tho change of tomporaturo 0. IlencB 
if M denote tho static modulua (section 41), tho strain 
actually produced by it whoa tho body is not allowed either 

to gain or lose hoat is - e$, or, with $ rephusod by its 
value according to the formula of section 74, 
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2? tep 


Dividing jp by tbis expression we find for the kinetic 
modulus 

1 


M'=r 

M 


Hence 


M' 
M ' 


“jKp‘ 

I 


jfK 

JKp * 

76. Dor any substance, fluid or solid, it is easily proved, 
witliout tliermodynamic theory, that 
M'_K 
M N’ 

where K denotes the thermal capacity of a stated quantity 
of the substance under constant stress, and N its thermal 
capacity under constant strain (or thermal capacity when 
tho body is prevented from change of shape or change of 
volume). Dor permanent gases, and generally for fluids 
a]iproximatoly fiiliilling Boyle’s and Oharlcs’s laws as said 
above, k is proved by thermodynamic theory to be approxi- 
mately constant. Its value for all gases for which lE has 
boon iiioasurod differs largely from unity, and probably also 
for liquids generally (except water near its temperature of 
maximum density). 

On the other hand, for solids whethor tho stress con- 
sitloiod bo uniform compression in all directions or of any 

other type, the value of ^ or ^ differs but very little 

from unity; and both for solids and liquids it la far from 
cnustaiil at different tomperaluros (in tho case of water it is 
zero at 3“*9 Gout., and vanes us tho square of tho difforeiico 
of the temperature from at all events for moderate 
differences from this critical temperature, whether above or 

below it). The following tables show tho value > 

aud tho value of 0 by the formula of sec. 74, for different 
fluid aud solid substances at tho temperature 16“ Cent. 
(:189® absolute scale). The first table is for compression 
uniform in all directions ; tho second, necessarily confined 
to solids, is for the stress dealt with in. “ Young’s Modu- 
lus,” that is, normal pressure (positive or negative) on one 
sot of parallel planes, with perfect freedom to expand or 
contract in all directions in those planes, A wire or rod 
pulled longituduially is a practical application of tho 
hitter. 

Tm!nMoi)YKA.M:io Tadlui I, 

Presmre eqtutl in all dindions—lhdio of ICinetic to Slaiio JBuIk- 
ModuUis. Fmpemiun 16“ 0. ahsoluta) J— 42d00 cenii- 
metm, 


All* . . . 
Distilled 
watoi . 
Alcohol . 
Kther . . 
Mercury . 
Glass, flint 
Brass, 
drawn . 
Iron , . 
Copper , 


Density 

Thermal 
Capacity 
per unit 
mass 
mK. 

Expau- 

slbhlty 

•001226 

•2876 

•00846 

1-000 

1000 

•00010 

796 

‘8148 

■00100 

•7006 

•6157 

•00166 

18-60 

•0830 

•00018 

2-043 

•1770 

000030 

8 m 

•09801 

'•0000646 

7'077 

•1098 

■0000806 

8 843 

*0949 

■0000646 


niovatlon 
pi 'I'cmpoia- 
tuinpro- 
dttooA uy a 
pi ensure 
of ono 
(fiamme 
per square 
centimetre 

it 


■000000400 

'OOOOOOS19 

■000000443 


aintic 

imik- 

Modulus 


1033 

|29 08xl0« 
11-4 X10« 
, 8'07xl0« 
5fi2‘lSxlO« 
433X10" 

1088X10* 

1486x10* 

larxio* 




1-41 

1-0040 

1-23 

vm 

1876 

1-00876 


Theumodvxamic Table IL 


Pressure 'parallel to one direction in a solid — Patio of Kinetic to 
Static Kotma's Modulus. Temperature 15° 0 (289° absolute) 


'.Suhstanee 

Density 

“/>• 

[Tlionnal 
Capacity 
pei unit 
mass 
=K 

Expan- 

sibility 

=« 

Lowering 
of Tempeia- 
turo pio- 
duced by a 
pull 
of ono 
gi amine 
per squaie 
centimetio 
te 

-JKji 

Static 

Young’s 

Modulus 

gi amines 
per 

square 

ccnti 

metis 

=M 

Deduced 
value of 

M' N 

SI K 

Zinc 

Tin 

Silver . 

SSS" 

Glass . 
lion 

Platinum 

7 008 i 

7 404 

10 309 

8 933 

11 215 

2 942 
7-553 
21275 

0927 

0514 

0557 

•0949 

0203 

177 

logs 

0314 

0000249 

000022 

•000019 

000018 

•000029 

000008G 

•000013 

D00008G 

000000308 

000000394 

000000224 

000000145 

OOOOOOG02 

000000113 

000000107 

•0000000778 

673X10* 

417X10* 

73GX10* 

1245X10* 

177X10* 

6144x10* 

18G1X10* 

1704X10* 

10080 

1 00303 
100315 
100326 

1 00310 
lOOOGOO 

1 00269 
100129 


77. Experimental Results. — The following tables show 
determinations of moduluses of compression, of Young’s 
modulus, and of moduluses of rigidity by various experi- 
menters and various methods. It will be seen that the 
Young’s moduluses obtained by Wertheim by vibrations, 
longitudinal or transverse, are generally in excess of those 
which he found by static extension ; but the differences 
are enormously greater than those due to the heating and 
coohng effects of elongation and contraction (section 76), 
and are to he certainly reckoned as errors of observation. 
It is probable that his moduluses determined by static 
olongatioii are minutely accurate; the discrepancies of those 
found by vibrations are probably due bo imperfections of tho 
arrangements for carrying out tho vibrational method- — 

Table op Moduluses of Compiiessibiiitt. 


Distilled water 
Alcohol 


Bisulpliido of carbon 
Meicury 

Glass . 

Auotbor spocimen . 

Steel . 

Iron 
Copper . 

Brass, differont speci- 
mens 


MoclulusoB 
of oora- 
presslblllty In 
ginmmes 
per square 
confclmetra 


22’68x 
12’4 X 
11'4 X 
9*5 X 
8-07 X 
16'3 
S62'6 
423 
364 X 
1876 X 
1486 X 
1717 X 


10" 1 14“ 
10" ' 16“ 

10 " 

10 “ 

10 “ 

10 " 

10 " 


loSw" 


Amanry and 
Descamps, 
Cemptes Iten- 
duSj tome xvii. 
p. 1664(1869). 

Everett’s Illus- 
trations of the 
Qenii'mctre- 
Grammc- 
Sccond System 
of Units. 
■Wertheim, 
Ann de 
Ghm,, 1848, 


Table of Moduluses of Eioidiit. 


Glass, different ^ 

Brass, diffei-ent specimens 


Glass 

Another specimen 
Brass, drawn . 
Steel 

Iron, wrought . 
Copper 


Modulus of Klgldlty 
In grammes per 
square contimelre, 


Mean 160x10* 
Mean 860x10* 

248xl0«- 
240x10* 
878 X 10* 
884x10* 
786x 10* 
642x10* 
466x10*, 


' 'Wertheim, 

I Annales 
1 de Chimie, 

' 1848. 

Everett’s III. 
oft/u Genii- 
'metre- Gramme- 
Second System 
of Units. 
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Length 


BesUicnco 

BesUl- 





Young’s 

Modulus. 

Tenacity in 

Modulus of 
Rupture in 

Extreme 

per cubic 

ence 

per 







grammes per 

centimetres 


metro in 

Unit 

Authority. 

Determination, 


Denaity 




(or Tenadty 
in terms of 
■Weight of 
Unit-Bulk ) 






Grammes 
per square 
centimetre. 

Length 

Modulus, 

centimetre 


metre- 

grammes. 

centi- 

metres 





Abt 2100X106 







DrT, Young 

j Pi obably flexure 

Iron or steel 


Abt 9,000,000 ft 






S (Young’s TVorlJ, 



f 105 X 100 

f 4,000,000 

1 to 10,000,000ft 





... 

„ 

j vol. 11. p. 138), 

IVooil 


1 to 280 X 106 








Stone 


Abt 350 X 106 

Abt 5,000,000 ft 





( 

Rankino's 




( 910 X 106 






...4 

“Rules and 


Slate . 


Jto 1120X106 






1 

Tables.” 

Flexure (see 5 42) 




21,000,000 ft. 



-0019S 

00344 

1260 

6906 




Brass, cast . 

„ -wire , 


645X10« 

lOOlXlO® 


127X10* 

343X10* 



“ Rules and 
Tables 


Bronze, or gun metal 
Copper, cast 


696X106 


262X10* 

134X10* 

211 X 10* 


00362 

4662 

::: 

1 


„ bolts . 

„ -wires 


1195 X 106 


263x10* 

423X10* 


-M3G 

7480 


II 



f 984xl0« 


( 94X10* 


-00116 

879 




Iron, cast , 


(to 1610X10* 


to 204X10* 







Iron, -yvTOught, plates 


2040X106 


369X10* 
f 422X10* 


-00224 

6120 


” 


,, „ bars and bolb 



Ito 492X10* 





Steel, plates . 


j 2040X106 


563 X 10* 

( 703X10* 


00324 

1310 




„ bars . 


\ to 29S3 X 10' 


<to 914X10* 


•00461 

•0100 

00863 

•00006 

•0235 

00771 

•0077 

•00861 

•0120 

-0102 

•0126 

•00621 

•0012 

618 

6370 

8456 

4762 

OilO 

8610 

8847 

2927 

6266 

6362 

6070 

3202 




Lead, sheet , 

Tin, cast 

Zinc , , 

Ash . 

Beech 

Birch 

Cedar of Lebanon 

Fir, lod pine 

Spiuce 

Fir, larch . 

Mahogany . 

Oak, European . 
Sycamore . 

Teak, Indian . 

Lead, cast , 

11-215 

51 X 106 

113Xl0« 

95 X 10« 

lie X 106 

S4 X 106 

118 X 10« 

118 X 10« 

79 X 10« 
88X106 

103 X 106 
73X10« 
189X106 
177X106 

16 X 10“ ems. 

23X10* 

82X10* 

(49 to 66) X104 
120X10* 
81X10* 
106X10* 
80X10* 
91X10* 
87X10* 
68X10* 
106X10* 
106X10* 
91X10* 
106X10* 

22 X 10* 


"l9 

Woitholm 

IJy dlicct dong. 

„ frans. vlltr. 

Tin, cast . 

7-404 

198 X 106 

199 X 106 
417-2x106 

484X106 

66 X 10“ cmi. 

41-0 XlO* 


•OOl 


28 

1 

„ longltud, „ 

„ tvmm. ,, 

„ longltud. „ 

„ trans, ,, 

Cadmium, diwn 

8 0G5 

542X106 

63 X 10* ems. 





... 


,, long. „ 

Gold, dinwn , 

Silver, diairn 

Zinc, common, drawn 

18-514 

10-SC9 

7-008 

009 X 106 
813X106 
884X 10* 
880X10* 
730x 106 
782X106 
758x106 

8T3 X 106 
879X106 

44 X 10“ ems. 

71X10’ ems. 

124 X 10“ ems. 

(260 to 284) X 10* 

296 X lO* 

168X10* 

16X10* 

28X10* 

28X10* 

•0084 

'0041 

0018 


260 

676 

204 

>> 

W 

„ dim t dung. 

„ trims, vlb. 

.) long, n 
„ dim t dong. 

„ trans, vlb. 

„ long. „ 

„ direct dong. 

„ trnna. vlbr. 

Palladium . , 

Copper, drown 

11 -as 

8 033 

066X100 

1176X106 
1239X 106 
1246x106 
1251 X10« 

104 X lO* ems. 

139 5a 10“ ems. 

272X10* 

410 X 10* 

28x10* 

40X10* 

•0023 

•o*ob 


277 

766 

n 

n 

(t long, „ 

„ airocfe elong, 

„ tmns, vlb. 

,, dliectdorig. 

„ trans. vlb. 
u long. 

„ direct dong. 

„ tratm. vlb. 

,, onnoaled 

8*'03C 

1264x106 

1062X10* 

1183X106 

118 X 10“ ems. 

BlOx'lO* 

36X10* 

•008 


681 


” ” 


1264 X10« 






182 


II long, „ 

Platinum wiro, fine 

21-160 

1698x10“ 

1018X10" 

76 X 10“ oms. 

860X10* 

17X10* 

•00^ 



,. trans, „ 

„ long. „ 


,, II medium 

si’-Ws 

1704 X 10“ 






... 

n 

„ direct dong, 


1716 X 10" 






... 

n 

„ luns. „ 

» II 


1718X10“ 






... 

M 

long, „ 

II II thick 

21-2C9 

1681X10" 






... 

II 

„ trans. vlb. 



1616 X 10“ 







II 1 

„ Icing, „ 

Iron wire, common 

i'm 

1861x10“ 

246 X 10“ ems. 

■626 to 661) XlO* 

86X10* 

•0084 


1460 

n 

„ direct dong. 

Steel, cast, diafvn 

7-717 

1965X10“ 
1825 X 10“ 


888X10* 

108X10* 



III 

II 

1, tmns, vlb. 

j> " 


1982 X 10“ 






9046 

II 1 

,1 long. „ 

Steel -wire, English, ) 

r 7-718 

1881x10“ 

244X10“ ems, 

(869to'901)Xl0* 

126X10* 

*0080 


#» 

„ dlreddeng. 

drawn , . / 

i - 

2071 X 10" 






... 


„ trans, vlb. 



1944X10“ 






... 

i» 

.1 long. .1 

Steel -wire, common, 
tamporod blno . 

j- 7-420 

1804 X 10* 

243 X 10“ ems, 





... 

H 

„ direct deng. 

English steel, I 

pianoforte fldro . j 

7-737 

2049 X 10* 

206 X 10* cmi. 

2882X10* 

M8X10* i 

•0116 


17800 

ts 

k 

1 

H n « 

Copper trite 

89 

f 1160X10“ 
ttol200Xl06 






... 

o 

n n m 
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78. A question of great importance in tlie physical theory 
of the elasticity of solids, “ What changes are produced, 
ill the moduluses of elasticity hy permanent changes in its 
molecular condition,” has occupied the attention, no doubt, 
of every “ naturalist ” who has studied the subject, and 
valuable contributions to its answer by experiment had 
been given by Wertheim and other investigators, but solely 
with reference to Young’s modulus. In 1865 an investiga- 
tion of the effect on the torsional rigidity of wires of 
different metals, produced hy stretching them longitudinally 
beyond their limits of elasticity, was commenced in the 
physical laboratory of the university of Glasgow in its old 
buildings in 1865. The following description of experi- 
ments and table of results is extracted from the paper by 
W. Thomson On the Elasticity and Viscosity of Metals,” 
already quoted (section 30), with reference to viscosity and 
fatigue of elasticity. 

“Todeteimuio rigidities hy torsional vibrations, taking advan- 
lago of an obvious hut most valuable suggestion made to me by 
Dr Joule, I used as vibrator in each case a tlim cylinder of 
alieot brass, tuvnod true outside and inside (of which tho radius of 
gi-avitation must bo, to a vei’y cloao dogroo of approximation, tho 
aritlnnotic moan of tho ladu of tho outer and inner cylindrical 
surfaces),^ supported by a thin flat rectangular bai, of which tho 
square of the radius of gravitation is oiio-tliird of tho squai o of tho dia- 
tanoo from tho centre to tho corner. Tho wire to ho tested passed ner- 
poiidiculai’ly through a hole in tho middle of tho bar, and was thoro 
lirnily soldered. Tho cylinder was tied to the middle of tho bar hy 
light silk thread so as to hang with its axis vortical. Each wire, 
al ter having hoeu snspondod and stretched witli just force enough to 
make it as nearly straight as was necessary for accuracy, was 
vibrated. Then it was strotohed by hand (applied to tho cross 
bar soldered to its lower end) and vibrated again, and stretched 
again, and so on till it broke/' Tho oxporimonts were qjorformed 
M'lth great care and accuracy by Mr Donald MTarlano. “The 
results, as shown in tho accompanYing table, wore most surprising ” 

Tho lughesL and lowest rigidities found for copper in tho table 
are as follows 

Highest rigidity 473 x 10®, being that of a wire which had boon 
softened hy boating it to redness and plunging it into water, and 
which was found to bo of density 8 ‘91. 

Lowest rigidity 808'4 x 10®, being that of n wire which had been 
roiidorod so bntUo by heating it to rodnosa aunoimdod by powdered 
charcoal in a crucible and lotting it cool very slowly, that it could 
spurooly ho touched without hrcaldng it, and which had been found 
to 1)0 reduced in density by this process to as low as 8‘674. Tho 
wires used wore all commoroial spooiinons — those of copper being 
all, or nearly all, out from hanks supplied hy tho Gutta Perchn 
Company, having boon selected as of high olectrio conductivity, and 
of good moohanioa) quality, for submariiio cables. 

it ought to bo roinarkod that the change of molecular condition 
produced by permanently stretching a wire or solid cylinder of 
motal is ocrtaiuly a change from a condition which, xf originally 
isotropic, boooiiK's rooloironic as to some 
(uudiUoa,® and that tho ouaiigod condi- 
tions may thorclbro bo presumed to bo 
mololropio as to elasticity If so, tho 
rigidities eorrespoiuling to iho direct and 
diagonal distortions (indioated by Ho. 1 
anil No. 2 in J0g. 14) must in all proba- 
bility become dflforent from ono another 
when a wire is permanently strotchod, 
instead of being equal as they must bo 
when its substance is isotropic. It bo- 
oomos, therefore, a question of oxtremo 
interest to find whouier rigidity No. 2 
is not increased by this process, which, 
as is proved hy the expoiimonts above 
described, diminishes, to a veiy remark- 
able de^eo, the rijgidity No. 1. Tho 
most obvious oxperimont, and indeed tho 
only praotioablo experiment, adapted to 
answer this question, for a wire or round bar is that of Oagniard- 
Laiour, in which an accurate detewnination of the diueronoe 
pioduoed in the volwnn ol tho substanoc is made by applying 
and removing longitudinal traction within its limits of elasticity. 
With the requisite apparatus, which must he much more accurate 
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ms. 

o 


fig. u. 


It is exactly the square root of the mean of their squares. 

®Eor example, see paper “ On Bloclrotlynamlo Qualities of Metals, ” 
TrcmwUmxs, 1856, by W, Thomson. 


than that of Oagniaid-Latour, a most important and interest- 
ing investigation might he made. The results, along with an 
accurate detormmation of the Young’s modulus for the particular 
case, give (sec. 47) the modulus of compression, and the ngidity 
No_ 2. Eegnault suggested the use of hollow instead of solid 
cylinders, to he subjected to longitudinal pull, and (after the 
manner of the bulb and tube of a thermometoi) a capillaiy tube 
to aid in measuring changes of volume of the hollow; and Vert- 
heim, adopting this excellent suggestion, obtained seemingly very 
accurate results for brass and glass, which aio given in the tables of 
section 77. 


Substance. 

LcnRtli 
ofWhe 
in centi- 
xnotres 

Volume 
in cubic 
conti- 
uiotrea 

Density. 

Moment 

of 

Inertia 

of 

Vibia- 

tor 

Time of 
Vibi ation 
ono way 
or (half 
period) m 
seconds 
T. 

Rigidity In 
grammes weight 
per sfiunio 
contimotro 
STrSfsW* 
pTsyz . 

Aluini- ) 

60 3 

1-1846 

2-764 

31771 

1-14 

241 

xlO® 

Zme ® 

804 9 

2-361 

7-106 

31896 

4-31 

369 3 

xlO® 

Brass 

237-7 




4 76 

410 S 

xl0« 


248 3 




6 466 

364-8 

xlO* 


261-9 

1-703 

8-398 


.6-96 

350-1 

XlO® 

Copper 

2435-0 

15-30 

8 91 

38186 

16 876 

448-7 

xlO® 


ft 


61412 

20 77 

448-4 

xlO® 

Copper ® 

214 4 

1-348 

8 8C4 

31771 

6-015 

433-0 

XlO® 



8-674 

61412 

6-982 

431-8 

XlO® 

Copper* 

143 7 

-9096 


3 381 

893-4 

XlO® 

Coppoi * 

286-8 



20^2 

4-246 

442-9 

XlO® 

291 




4-376 

436-6 

XlO® 


293 




4 417 

436-2 

XlO® 

;; 

296 1 
800-0 




4-600 

4-68S 

433-8 
434 0 

XlO® 

xlO® 


303-4 




4 646 

437-8 

XlO® 

;; 

809-3 
31.3 2 

... 



4-883 

4-931 

428-0 

427-6 

XlO® 

XlO® 


817 4 

1-962 

8 -ess 


6-040 

426-9 

XlO® 

Copjier • 

316-6 



31771 

8-165 

442-3 

xlO® 

236-5 




9-426 

432-2 

xlO® 


261 9 

•827 

8-872 


10-463 

428-6 

XlO® 

Ooppor^ 

258-2 

1-680 

8-91 


E-286 

472-9 

XlO® 

262-8 




C-04Q 

404 3 

XlO® 

If 

270-4 


... 


6 910 

460-4 

XlO® 

278-7 




6-20 

468 6 

XlO® 


287-9 




6-6326 

1 466-0 

XlO® 

1’ 

297-6 




6 8195 

451 0 

XlO® 


808-8 




7-3076 

448-9 

XlO® 

Copper® 

256-6 

1-6146 

8*90 


4-2220 

463-5 

XlO® 

267-9 




4 5625 

463 3 

XlO® 


280-1 



" 

4-918 

446 2 

xlO® 


292-2 


... 


6-240 

446 6 

XlO® 


801-9 


... 


6-632 

I 438-2 

XlO ® 

Soft Iron® 

sie-8 




6-666 

791-4 

XlO® 


322-1 




6-88 

778 3 

XlO® 


335-1 




7-301 

770-0 

XlO® 


847*4 


„ 


7-768 

766-6 

XlO® 

’ 

866-0 

1-367 

7 -657 


8-466 

756-0 

XlO® 

Platinum f 

89-4 

•1746 

20-806 

20612 

2-06 

622-26 X 10 « 

Gold 

66-9 j 

T826 

19-8 

10902 


281 

XlO® 

Silver 

76-7 

•1186 

10-21 

10967 


270 

xlO® 


JRcTmrhs, 

^ Only forty vibrations from initial arc of convenient amplitude 
could bo counted. Had been stretched considerably before this 

exymm^co^g that only twenty vibrations could be counted 
Broke in stretching. 

* A piece of tho preceding strotchea, 

* Tlie preceding made red-hot in a crucible filled with powdered 

charcoal and allowed to cool slowly, became very brittle : a jiart of 
it with difficulty saved for the experiment. ^ , 

» Another piece of tho long (2488 centims.) wire , strotohed by 
Bttccessive simple tmctions. 

6 A liner gauge copper wire , stretched by successive tractions, 

’’ A finer gauge copper wire, softened by being heated to redness 
and plunged in water. A length of 260 centimetres cut from this, 
suspended, and elongated by successive tiuotimis. 

® Another length of 260 centimetres cut from the some, and 
similarily treateU. , , . , ^ ,, 

” One piece, successively elongated by simple tractions tui it 
broke. 

YII. — 103 
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7 9. Tlie following tables stow tbs effects of differences 
of temperature on the Young’s Modulus, rigidity-modulus, 
aud modulus of compressibility of various substances • 




Young’s Moaulus in million gi ms 
per sq,uaio ceijtimetie. 



IS" 

100' 

200° 

Lead 

Gold 

Silver . 

rallftdium.. 

Copper 

Platinum 

Steel, drawn, English- 
Cast steel .... 

Iron, Berry . .. 

11 232 

18 035 

10 304 

11 225 

8 936 

21 083 

7 622 

7 919 
7-757 

173 

558 

715 

979 

1052 

1552 

1728 

1956 

2079 

163 

531 

727 

938 

1418 

2129 

1901 

2188 

548 

637 

786 

1296 

1928 

1792 

1770 


Tbe above results are from Wertheim’s '‘Memoires” on 
Elasticity, Ami. de CMm. et Fhys., tom xii. (1844) 

The change lu the ngidity-modulus produced by cbauga 
of temperature was investigated by Koblrauscb. He 
that it is expressed by the formula (1 

where Mq denotes the value of the rigidity-modulus at 0 C., 
n its value at temperature t, and a, ^ coefficients the 
values of which for iron, copper, and brass are as follows. 



a 

/3 

Iron 

0 000447 

0 00000052 

Copper. , , . 

Brass 

0 000620 

0 00000028 

0 000428 

0-00000136 


Moduluscs of OomprmthiMy of Water , Alcohol, andJSthcrat 
jOiffercnt Tmpe') atures ^ 


Temp 

Modulus of comprcssibiUty 3n gianimos pa 
square oonlimetio 

1 

Atttlionty 


Water. Alcohol. Ether 


0“ 

20'6r<10« 12 4x108 O'SxlO® 

For watei, 

1 6 

20'2?<108 

(JinfiSi, Ann 

4-1 

20 7 X 10« 

dc Clam., tome 

10 S 

21 5 X 10« 

xwi (1861). 

13 i 

216x108 


14-0 

8-07x108 

For ether nwd 

15'0 

. ... 11-4 X10« 

alcohol, 

18 0 

22 4x10® 

Amamy aud 

25 0 

22-6 X 10® 

Desenmp, 

84 0 

22-8 X 10® 

O^nplcs licn- 

43 0 

23-3x10® 

dns, tojim xvii. 

63-0 

23-5x10® 

p. 16C4 (1869) 


80. Tempering soft iron hy long-Gontinuecl stress . — 
Preliminary experiments by Mr J. T. Bottomloy towards 
the investigation promised in section S above have dis- 
covered a very rotnarkable property of soft iron wire respect- 
ing its ultimate tensile strength. Bight different epecimons, 
tested by the gradual application of more and more weight 
within ten minutes of time in each case until tho wire 
broke, bore from 43^ to 46 K) (average 46'S) just before 
breaking, with elongations of from 1 7 per cent to 22 per 
cent. Another specimen loft with 43 lb hanging on it for 
24 hours, and then tested by the gradual addition of 
weights during 25 minutes till it broke, bora 49-| lb before 
breaking, with elongation of 15 per cent. Another left 
for 3 days 11 hours 40 minutes with 43 Ib hanging on it, 
and then tested by the gradual addition of weights during 
34 miuiitea till it broke, bore 61^ lb just before breaking, 
with elongation of 14*4 per cent. Another specimen of tho 
same wire was set up with 40 lb hanging on it on tho 0th 
of July 1877, on tho 6th of July 3 lb wore added, on the 
9th If lb more, and on the 10th | lb more, making in all 
on this date 451- B). Thenceforward day by clay, with ^ 
occasional intervals of two days or tlireo days, the weight 

^ The modulus seems to be a minimum near the temiierature irf 
maximum density. I 


was increased first by half a pound at a time, and latterly 
by a quarter of a pound at a time, until on the 3d of Sep- 
tember the wire broke with 57j lb (elongation not re- 
corded). This gradual addition of weight therefore had 
increased the tensile strength of the metal by 26 7 per cent. 1 

81. Expel iments made for this article. — There are 
many sufcyects m the theory of elasticity regarding which 
information to be obtained by expentnent only is greatly 
wanted. Several of these have been pointed out above 
(aection 21), and while this article was being put in type, 
experiments were made in the physical laboratory of the 
university of Glasgow with a view of answering some 
of the questions proposed. Mr Donald M'l'arlane, besides 
making the experiments referred to in sections 3 and 21, in- 
vestigated the effects of applying different amounts of pull 
to a steel pianoforte wire which had been twisted to neaily 
its limits of elasticity, and which was kept twisted by means 
of a couple. The results proved a deviation from Hooke’s 
law by showing a diminution of the torsional rigidity, of 
about 1 6 per cent., produced by hanging a weight of 112 
lb on the wire. Of this 1 2 per cent, is accounted for by 
elongation and by shrinkage of tho diameter, leaving 
•4 per cent, of diminution of the rigidity-iiiodiihs. 

It was also found that when the wire was twisted far be- 
yond its limits of elasticity, and then freed fiom torsional 
stiess, a weight hung on it caused it to untwist slightly. 
When the weight was removed and reapplied again and 
again, the lower end of the wire always turned in the same 
direction as the permanent twist when the weight was re- 
moved, and in the opposite direction when ib was applied. 
This result shows tho dovelopment of molotropic quality in 
the suLtauce of the wire, according to which a small cube 
cut fiom any part of it far out from the axis, with two aides 
of the cube parallel to the length, and the other two pairs 
of sides making angles of 45“ with the length, would show 
different compressibilities in the directiona perpendicular to 
the laat-niontioucd pairs of sides 

Another voiy lutoientuig lesulfc, disoovoicd in the couiho 
of those expemnouts, wtis that when a length of five luctrc.H 
of tho stool wire, wuih a weight of 31) lb hung upon it, was 
twisted to the extent of 1)5 turns, it beoauio gradually 
elongated to the oxtent of of the length uf tho 
wire ; when farther twisted it began to nhurtou til], when 
20 turns had boon given (in aU 120 turns), tho weight had 
risen from its lowest position through nearly of the 
length of the wire, so that Ihoprovioiis elongation had boon 
diiumisliod by about I of its amount. 

Experiiticiiits were also made by Mr Andrew Gray and 
Mr Thomas Giay fur the purpose of detormhiing the effects 
of various amounts of peniianent twist in mtoring the 
rigidity-modulus aud the Young’s modulus of wires of 
copper, iron, and steel. A copper wire, of 3 '15 metros in 
length aud '154 confcimotro diameter, Ho, 1 7 B.W.G., which 
had a rigidity-modulus of 442 million gnuumes por.Htpuiro 
centimetre to begin with, was found to have 420 after IQ 
turns, showing n diminution in tlie modulua of of its 
own aiuoimfc. The dictiinutiou went on rapidly until 100 
turns of permanent twist had hoon given, when the 
modulus was as low as 380. The diminution of the modulus 
continued with further twist, but very slowly, up to 1235 
turns, when tho mndidus was found to bo 371, showing a 
diminution to tho oxtont.of I of its original value ! There 
was little farther change until 1400 tarns had heeu given, 
when the modulus began to increase. At 1025 turns its 
value was 373, and at 1625 it was 377, Twenty turns 
more broke the wire before tho toraimml elasticity had 
been again determined. 

A pieoo of iron wire of nearly the same length, about 
three metres, but of smaller diamettr (*087 centimetre), 
showed continued diminution of torsional rigidity as far aa 
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1350 turns of permanent twist, when the dinimution had 
amounted to 14 per cent, of the primitive value, 36 turns 
more broke the wire before another determination of 
toisional rigidity had been made. 

The steel pianoforte wne also showed a diminution of 
torsional rigidity with permanent twist, and (as did the 
copper wire) showed first a diminution and then a slight 
augmentation. The amount of the diminution m the steel 
wire was enormously greater than the surprisingly great 
amount which had been discovered iii the copper wire, and 
the ultimate augmentation was coiisideiably greater m the 
steel than what it had been iii the copper before rupture 
Thus after 473 turns of permanent twist the torsional 
modulus had diminished from 751 million grammes per 
square ceutimctre to 414 1 96 more turns of permanent 

twist augmented the rigidity from 414 to 430, and when 
farther twisted the wiie broke iDefore another observation 
had been made. The vibrator used in these experiments 
was a cylinder of lead weighing 66 lb, which was kept 
hanging on the wire while it was being twisted, and in fact 
during the whole of about 100 houis from the beginning of 
the ex[)oriiueut till the wire broke, except on two occasions 
for a few minutes, while the top fastening which had given 
way was being resokloiod The period of vibration was 
augmonted from 39 '375 Bcoonds to 51 9 seconds by the 
twist. The wire took the twist veiy irregularly, some parts 
not beginning to show much signs of poimauent twist till 
near the end of the experiment 

In two specimens of ciqipor wire of the same length and 
gauge as those dosciibcd above, the Young's modulus was 
found to be increased 10 per cent, by 100 turns of 
pormanont twist. 

Five nioti’es of the steel piamiforto wiio, boaung a 
weight of 39 lb, was in one of Mr ]\t‘Failano’s expemuents 
twisted 130 l.urns, and then allowed to untwist, and 38| 
turns came out, leaving the wire in equilibrium with 81 f 
turns of pormanont twist, Its Young’s modulus was then 
found not to differ as much as ^ per cent, from the value 
it had before the wire was twisted. 

MATriMMATKUL TIIEOKY OP ELASTICITY.^ 
rAit'i’ I —On S'l'iuossiss and Strains.^ 

OiiAi'TDU 1,— Initial IJcfmUioiw and JUxplaiuUions, 

Dcf, k stress is an ecpuhbratiiig auphcatioii of force to a body. 
Uov, Till! stress on^ any part of a body in cquilibrimn will tlms 
signify the force which it oxporionces from tuo matter touching 
Unit part all round, _ wlicthar ontircly hoinogonoous with itself, or 
only HO acroHH a porlion of ils houudmg suxdaco. 

h\f A hIiViuu is any doiinite alteration of foim or dimensions 
(‘\iHU’ii'ncoil liy ii, Holid. 

— E(iual mul niiiioHlto fowoa acllng lauiotwo ends of awlrooriod 
of liny BiilislaJK’O conHlltulu iv hLi('.sh upon Jl. A liody pvs.ssoil equally nil round 
—for insUnco, iiny iuiihh loudird liy nir on nil hUIus — oxpcilonoos n strcHB A 
Btorio In 0. Uulkltng oxpovk'iii’CN hivobh If IL Is iiroftsod upon ky othov sionos, or ky 
wiyiiarU of the slructuro, iucmilad with If, Any pari, of n conllnuous solid 
lUtiHS, Blniply lOBllng on a flxrd luiso, expovloupc's stieas from tho surrounding 
inu'Ls In ccmsoquanco of tholr wululU. Tlio differ mt parts of a ship In a heavy 
HOa Qxpovlonoo sto'osBos from which they arc ('xompt. ■when tho water la smooth, 
n a rod of any substonoo koootuo oIUiov Iodkci or sUorliM', It Is said to expcri- 
oiu-o a Btraln. If a body bo mrlfomly ciondonsocl In all dhrctlons It oxperlonoos 
tt Btniln, If tt stone, a beam, or a mass of motul In a building, or In aploco of 
framework, becomes oondonsod or dilated In any direction, or bent, or twfstod, or 
distorted in any way, It Is saW to experience a strain, to become stiidtiod, or 
ofton in common language, simply “to stialn." A ship Is said to "strain" If in 
IttuncMng, or when vrorxtag In a heavy sen, the d,lfforont parts of It oxporlonoo 
rolttUve motions. 

OuAVTBB IL — Eomogen&ous Si/Pmes omd Hmogemous Stains. 
Dcf, A stress is said to be homogeneous throughout a body w'hen 
equal and similar portions of tho body, with oorresponding lines 


1 The substance of Chap, I.-XVI. of thU part of the present article was rend 
before the Boyal Society by Prof. Wm, Tliomson, M.A., V.R.S., April H IMS, 
and published In the UVanjaclfofu. Chap. XVXL, containing liio mathomatioal 
theory of Waves In an foolotropio or Isotroplo elastic solid, U-naw. 

» Those terns wore first definitively Introduced Into the TUeoiy of KlasUolty by 
naiikliie, and have been found very valuable In rnltlng on the aubject. It will 
bo soon that there la a slight deviation from Ranklae's definition of tho word 
" stress." Jt Is here applied to tho dhoot action experienced by a body from the 
mottor around It, and not, os pioposod. by him, to the elastic reaction of the body 
equal and opposite to that uotlon. 


parallel, cxijcneuce equal and parallel nressuros or tensions on cor- 
lespondmg elements of their &ui faces. 

Qoi When a body i.s subjected to any homogeneous stress, tho 
mutual tension or piessuie between the parts of it on two sides of 
any plane amounts to the same per unit of surface as that between 
the paits on the two sides of any parallel plane ; and the former 
tension or piessure is parallel to the lattei. 

A atiain. is said to be homogeneous throughout a body, oi the 
body IS said to be homogeneously strained, when equal and simihii 
poitions, with coiie&poudmg lines paiallel, expeiieuce equal mid 
similar alterations of dimensions 

Cor. All the pai tides of the body in i/arallel pianes leinain in p.u- 
allel planes, when the body is homogeneously stiaiiied in any u ay 
Examples — A long unlfomi lod, if pulled out, oi a pillai loaded with a wciubt, 
will cxpeiience a uniform stiain, except nom its ends 'Ihcie will be a st'iniblc 
heteiogenoousncss of the stiain, because of the end attachments, or otliei cii- 
ciim.stances picvcnting the ends fiom expanding latcially to tho «nine extent ns 
the middle docs 

A piece of cloth held iii a plane, and distoitod so that a waip and woof, instead 
of being pcipcndiculai to ono another, become two sets ofpaiallcla cutting i na 
anothci obluiuely, c\pcueuee& a bomogeneous stiam Tlie stimn is heteioge- 
ncous as to intensity, fiom the axis to the suifate of a cyllndiieiil wue tindei 
toifaion, and hutuiogeucoua us to diiuetlou in diffci out positions m a uiicle loiind 
the axis 


CifAi-TEn III — On the Disti ibution of Foit,e in a, Sticss 

Theorem — In every homogeneous stress theie is a system of 
thieo rectangular planes, eadi of whidi is perpendienltA- to the 
direction of the mutual foioo between the paits of the body on its 
two sides, 

For lot l'(X), r(Y), P(Z) denote the componoiils, painllcl to 
X, y, Z, any thieo icet- 
aiigulai lilies of rofcienco, 
of the toice expei’ieuccd pel 
unit of surface at any por- 
tion of the solid bouuctea hy 
a plane parallel to (Y, Z) ; 

Q(X), Q(Y), Q(Z), the corie- 
sponding components ot the 
force e.xpeni‘nccd by any 
sui faeo of the solid parallel 
to (Z, X) , and h{X), 1{(Y), 
li(Z), those of the force at 
a suiface paiallel to (X, Y). 

Now, hy cousideiing tho 
e(|uililmuni of a cube ol tho 
solid with fares parallel to 
tlio planes of roferenco (fig. 

16), Avo see that the couple 
of forces Q(Z) on its two faces perpendicular to Y is balanced by 
tho couple of forces Ii(Y) on ilie faces perpendicular to %, Henc® 
wo must liavo 



Similai'ly it us seen that 
and 


Q(Z1 =R(Y). 
«(X) a R(Z) 
f(y)=Q(Xj. 


For the saice of brevity, the.se pairs of equal quantities (being tnn- 

S ciiiinl forces refipectivrly perpeudioular to X, Y, Z) may bo 
onoled by T(X), T(Y), T(Z) 

Consider a tetrahedral portion of the body (suriounded it nmy 
be with continuous bolid) contained witliin three planes A, B, 0, 
through a point 0 parallel to tho planes of the pairs of lines of 
reference, and a third plane K cutting these at angles «, -y 
respectively , so that as regards tho areas of tho diilereut aides we 
shall have 

A «« K cos a, B — K cos /3, O'* 1C cos y , 


The forces actually experienced by the aides A, B, C have nothing 
to balance tliom except the foice actually experienced by K. 
Hence those throe forces must have a single resultant, and the 
foico on K must be equal and opposite to it. If, therefore, tho 
force on K per unit of surface be denoted by F. and its direction 
cosines bv I, m, wo have 


F.K i -P(X)A+T(Z)B+T00O, 

F.K, m-T(Z)A-l-q(Y)B-l-T(X)C, 

F.K. « -.T(Y)A+T(X)B-fR(Z)0 ; 

and, by the relations between tho oases stated above, we deduce 
71 —pqc) C08a+T(Z) coh/ 3+T(Y) COfly 
Fni-T(Z) cos a+Q(Y) oos i3-bT(X) cob y 
F» — T(Y) oos ft+T(X) oos P+U{Z) cob y 
Hence tho problem of finding (a, y), so that the force F (I, in, n) 

may be perpendicular to it, will be solved W substituting cos a, 
cos 0, cos y for I, m, n in these equations. By tho elimination of 
008 «, cos 0, oos y from the three equations thus obtained, w'e. have 
the well-known cubic determinantal equation, of which the roots, 
necessarily reft], lead, when no two of them are equal, to one and only 
one system of three lectangular axes having the stated property. 
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Def. The three lines thus proved to exist for every possible 
homogeneous stress are called its axes. The plaues of them parrs 
are called its normal planes ; the mutual forces between parts of the 
body separated by these planes, or the forces on portions of the 
hounding surface paiaUel to them, are called the prmcipal tensions, 
Cor 1 The Principal Tensions of the stress are the roots of the 
determinant cubic referred to iu the demonstiation. 

Gor. 2. If a stress be specified by the notation P(X), &c., as ex- 
plained above, its normal planes are the principal ulanes of the 
surface of the second degree whose equation is 
P(X)XHQ<Y)YHK(Z)Z®+2T(2)YZ4-2T(y)ZX 
and its prmcipal tensions are equal to the reciprocals of the squares 
of the lengths of the semi-pnncipal-axes of the same surface (quan- 
tities which aie negative of course for the principal axis or axes 
which do not cut the surface when the surface is a hypeiboloid of 
one or of two sheets), 

Oor. 8. The ellipsoid whose equation, referred to the rectangular 
axes of a stress, is 

(1 - 2(3l')X»-f (1 - 2«G)Y*-|-(1 - 2gn)Z* = 1 , 

where S’, Gr, H denote the principal tensions, and e any infinitely 
small quantity, rep? esents the stress, in tho following manner — 
From any point P in the surface of the ellipsoid draw a line m 
the tangent plane half-way to the point wheie this plane is cut by 
a perpendicular to it through the centre ; and from the end of the 
first-mentioned line draw a radial line to meet the surface of a 
sphere of unit radius concentric with the ellipsoid. The tension at 
tins point of the surface of a sphere of the sohd is in the line from 
it to the point P , and its amount per unit of surface is equal to the 
length of that infiiitely small line, divided by e. 

Cor 4 Any sti'ess is fully specified by six quantities, viz , its 
three piincipal tensions (F, G, H), and three angles {d, if') or 
three nunieiical quantities equivalent to tho nine direction cosines 
specifying its axes. 

Chapter iy.-~ On the List? ihutio?i of Lispilacemcwt in ct Strain, 
Li'op, In eveiy homogeneous stiain any part of the solid bounded 
by an ellipsoid remains bounded by an ellipsoid. 

For all particles of the solid m a piano lemain in a plane, and 
two parallel planes remain parallel. Consequently every system of 
conjugate diametral planes of an ellipsoid of the solid retain tho 
property of conjugate diametral pianos with reference to tho altered 
curve surface containing the same particles. This altered surface is 
therefore an ellipsoid, 

Lrap. There is a single system (and only a single system, except 
in the cases of symmetry) of three rectangulai planes for every 
homogeneous strain, which icmain at right angles to one another an 
the altered solid. 

Lef. 1. These three pianos are called the nonnal planes of tho 
staoin, or simply the strain-normals. Their lines of intoi'section 
are called the axes of the strain. The elongations of tho solid per 
unit of length along these axes or peipendicular to these idanes arc 
called the Fi'mcipal Elongations oi the stiam. 

Remai-k The preceding propositions and definitions are not 
limited to infinitoly small stiaina, but arc applicable to wlmlovor 
extent the body may be strained, 
jft'cfp If a body, while experiencing an infinitely small strain, be 
held with one point fixed and the normal i>liincs of the strain 
parallel to three fixed rectangular planes through tho point 0, a 
sphere of the solid of unit radius having this point for its centro 
becomes, when strained, an ellipsoid, whoso equation, referred to 
tho strain-normals through 0, is 

(l~2a:)XS -|- (I-Sj/JY* + (1~2*)Z* = 1, 

if X, ?j, % denote the elongations of the solid per unit of length, in 
the directions respectively porpeudicuki to these throe planes j and 
the position, on tho suriace of this ellipsoid, attained by any par- 
ticular point of tho solid, is such that if a lino bo drawn in tho 
tanmnt plane, half-way to tho point of intersection of this plane 
with a perpendicular from tho centre, a radial lino drown through 
its extremity cuts ilio pnnutivo spliurical surface iu tho primitive 
po.sition of .that point. 

Oo?\ 1. For every stress, there is a certain iiifinitoly small strain, 
and conversely, for ovoi-y iiifiiniely small strain, there is a corlain 
stress, so related that if, while tlio strain is being actmired, tho 
contie and tho stroin-normals through it aro unmoved, tho absolute 
displacements of particles belonging to a spherical siiifaeo of tho 
solid xoprosent, in intensity (according to a clefmito convonlion as 
to units for tho roprosontatiorT of force l)y lines) and in {liroctioii, 
the force (reckoned as to intensity, in amount per unit of avon) ox- 
porionced by the enclosed sphoro of tho solid, at tho diiTorent parts 
of its surface, when subjected to tho stress. 

Oor. 2.^ Any strain is fully spooifled by six quantities, viz., its 
three pnncipal elongations, and three angles (o, a, u.), or nhio 
toeotion cosines, eijmyalent to three independent quantities speci- 
its We#, 
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Lef. 2 A stiess and an infinitely small stiain related in tho 
manner defined in Cor. 1, are said to be of the same type Tho 
ellipsoid by means of which the distribution of force over tho sur- 
face of a sphere of unit radius os represented, in one case, and by 
means of which the displacements of particles from the spliencal 
surface are shovm m the other, may be called the geometiical ly'pe 
of either. 

Cor. Any stress- or strain -type is fully specified by.;/ive quantities, 
viz , two ratios between its principal strains or elongations and 
tlrree quantities specifying tho angular position of its axes. 

CnATTER .-^Conditions of Perfect Co?icurrence between St?'esse:> 
and St?at?is 

Lef 1 Two stiesses are said to be coincident in diieotion, or to 
be perfectly concniient, when they only dillor in absolute magni- 
tude. The same relative designations aie applied to two stiaius 
differing frntn one another only m absolute magnitude 

Car. If two stresses oi two stiains dilfei by one being reverse to 
the other, they may bo said to be negatively coincident ni direc- 
tion, or to be diiectly opposed or directly contraiy to one another. 

Lef 2 When a homogeneous stiess is .such that the nonnal 
component of the mutual force between tlic parts of the body on 
the two sides of any plane whatevor through it is propoitional to 
the augmentation of distance between the saiuo idano and anotlu'r 
paraUel to it and initially at unity of distance, due to a certain 
strain expencnced by tho same body, the stiess and tho strain aio 
said to be perfectly concunent ; also to bo comculent in direolion, 
Tho body is said to be yielding clirootly to a stic.ss applied to it, 
when it is acquiiing a strain thus iclaLod to the stusss; and iu 
the samo circumstances, the .stress is said to be working directly on 
the body, or to be acting lu the stmio direction ns tlio sLudn. 

Cor. 1, Perfectly concurrent stresses and strains aro of the samo 
type. 

Cor. 2. If n strain is of the samo typo a.s the .stress, Us reverse 
will be said to be negatively of tho samo type, or to ho clirootly 
oiiposed to tho stiain, A body is said to bo working directly 
against a stress applied to it when it is acquiring ii .strain directly 
opposed to tho stress ; and in tho same ciioumstancos, tho matter 
round the body m said to bo yielding directly to tho reactive stress 
of the body upon it. 

OiiAi*T’EB, "VI. — Orthogo?ial Stresses asid Strains. 

Lef 1. A stress is said to act light across a strain, or to not 
orthogonally to a strain, or to bo orLhogonnl to a .strain, it work is 
neither done upon nor by tho body in virtue of tho notion of the 
stiess upon it while it is acquiring tho strain. 

Lef. 2. Two stiessc.s are .saul to bo oithogoiial wlicu oiihor coin- 
cides in direction with a .stmm ortliogomd to the nlln'r. 

Lef. 3. Two stiaina aio said to bo orthogonal when cither coin., 
cides in direction with a stress orthogonal to tho otlier, 

JSaamptes.—(l) A uniform euUlcol cominus.ilon, uiul any strain Involvlii/f no 
altoiatlon of volume, aro oiLhoffonal to ono auotliM*. 

(2) A slmplo extension or conti action In parallel llnca iinaet'itinpanleil by any 
transveiBO ;oxton8lon or conb action, tlint Is, “a simple lonKltmliiml slvaln," Is 
orthogonal to any similar stiain In lines at-ilglit angles to those parallels. 

(2) A slmplo longitudinal strain Is oilhogmial to a “sluiplo tangential 
strain” i In wlileli tlio sliding is parallel to Its direction or at right angle# to It. 

(4) Tivo infinitely small slmplo tangential strain# in tho sumo piano, * with 
their dhcellona of sliding mutually Inclined at an anglu of <!(**, nio orthogonal 
to ono another. 

(6) An infinitely sninll slmplo tangent lal strain Is orlhagonnl to every Infinitely 
amoU simple tangential strain, lu a piano either jiarallol to It# plane of slldilng or 
poipendlculai to Ua lino of sliding. 

Cjiaotmii YIL-'Conipnsition and llmhUim of Stresses and 
of Strains. 

Any number of flimullnnoously applied homogriiooim fll.r('MH()8 uro 
equivalent to a single liomogoneous sIvchs which is colled llteir 
resultant. Auy number of supeiimpost'd hmutigcnt'ouB stmhiH tiro 
equivalent to a aiiiglo homogmoous ichuHunt stvain, luihiilcly 
small strains may bo indeprauhmUy HujK'rinqmscd ; and in wh»t 
follows it will bo nuiformly umlcroltiod that the stmins spoken of 
arc infimtoly small, unless the contrary is stati-d. 

•— (1) A Blmln ooneisllng simply of rlongaUen In ono set of parallel 
linos, and a stiain consisting of otinal contraction In a dlreetlon at right nngli'»,to 
it, applloa together, coiistllulo a single strain, of the kind 'Which that descrlhod 
lu Example (3) of tho pi muling clmjdei is when Inflnllely siimll, and la caUctl a 
piano distortion, or a slmplo distortion. It Is also somethnes called a almnlo 
tangential strain, and when so conshleml, It# plane of sliding may he utganltid 
a# cUhoi of tho planes hlsccthig the angle# hetwoon plauo# nonnal to tho Ihie# 
of tho eomponont longltniUnal stialns. 

(3) Any two fllniplo distoi Hons In one plane may he reduwd to a single aimplo 
distortion In tJie snino plane. 

(3) Two slmplo distortions not In the same plane have for their rasullanfc a 

strain which 1# a distortion unacooinpnjiled by change of volume, and which may 
bo called a compound distortion. • 

(4) Three equal* longitudinal eJongaWon# m eondonnatlons in three dlrtetloM 


1 That is, ft homogcnson# atroln tn which all the Bftrtlele* In one-pIiuie remain 
fixed, and other particles wre tKipIimwi pamlJel to tnk jitane. 

* “The piano of a simple tenKMiina atraln.-or the plana of distortion In • 
simple tangcntl#! strain, Is a plmm periiendltmlftr to that of the partW## tap- 
posed to be held fixed, and \ntrahel to th# liiito of dUfphMwaent of to# 
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at right angles to one another are equivalent to a single dilatation oi condensa- 
tion equal in all diicctions The single sticss equivalent to thice equal tensions 
01 piessuies in dliectlons at light angles to one another is a negative oi positive 
pleasure equal in all dliectlons 

(5) If a ceitam stiess oi infinitely small stiain he defined (Chapter III Cor. 8, 

01 Ghaptei IV ) hy the ellipsoid 

(1-HA) XH (l-|-B)YH(H-C)Z*-HDYZ+EZX-i-]?XT=l , 
and anothei stiess oi infinitely small stiain hy the ellipsoid; 

(l+A')X‘M-(l+B')YS-l-(H-C')Z2-)-r)'YZ+E'ZX-HF'XT=l, 
irheio A, B, C, D, E, F, &c , nu‘ all Infinitely small, thoii resultant stress or 
stiain is that lopiosentod hy the ellipsoid 

(1-|-A-|-A')X2+(H-B-)-B')Y2-1-(H-C-|-C')Z2-!-(D+I)')YZ+(B-|-E')ZX 

-H(F-l-F')Xy=l 

CiiAPTEK YITI — Sjpeoificahon of Straiiis and Stresses iy their 
Components acco 7 ding to chosen Types. 

Frop Six stresses or six strains of six distinct arbitrarily chosen 
types may lie determined to fiillll the condition of having a given 
stress or a given strain for their resultant, provided those six types 
are so oliosen tliat a slritin belonging to any one of them cannot bo 
the resullant of any strains whatever belonging to the others. 

For, just six iiidependciit parameters being leq^uired to express 
any stress oi strain whatever, the lesultant of any set of sLi esses or 
stiama may be made identical with a given stress or stiiuu by M- 
lilliug SIX (Kpiations among the pai'funoters wlucli tliey involve ; and 
tliorelbie the inagiiitndes of six si.ressc 3 or stiams belonging to the 
six ai'bitnnly chosen types may bo dotcrminecl, if their resultant bo 
assumed to tie identical with the given strcfis or stiain. 

Cor. Any stress or strain may bo luimoiically specified in toims 
of uumbeis o.xpressuig the amounts of .six stresses or strains of six 
arbitrarily chosen types which have it foi their resultant. 

Types arbitraiily eliosen for this purpose will bo called typos ol 
refeieuco The specifying oloments of a stress or strain will bo 
called its e.ompouonts aeoorduig to types of refercuoc. The 
hpf'oifying clcincnts of a htraiu may also no called its cooidmates, 
with refoieiico to the oliosen types. 

JivampU'^ — (1) Six sluiiiiB In each of which one of Uio sIxcrtgOBOf atofcra- 
iKHlvoiv ot (ho Holld IH clmigaliOil wlillo the otliurs ronmln uncliangcrt, may ho 
UHCil 118 types of refeieiu'e for (lie Hpeclileatlou ofany lilml of aliulnoi bIicsb. 
Tilt) elllpHold u'pi'usoudng any oiio of tliosa six typos will hnvo Its two droulai 
seotloiia piiiallol to tliu faces of tlio totruliedi on which do not contuln ;]io 
stiololied Hlilo 

(li) Six Hlvalns eoiiHlstlng, any one of lliinit, of an inllnltely mnall altomtlon 
I'llIuM' of oiH' of tlio IIiH'i' eilgoH, 01 of omi of (Iiu tiiieo iingleB lietwoou th« fiiooH, 
Of n iiiiiuUoli'pIpcd of tlio noIKI, wIiHo tlio oliior Iho aiiglod and odgos loinnlii tiii- 
cliiuignd, niiiy ho liikon ub lypou of jofei’oiioo, foi tlio Hpcolliciilion of olthoi 
HlroHHOH or fitraliiH, In Homo ciiBOfl, int for liiHiaiico In cxpioHslnpc Ihopiolmhlo 
aliiNtlo proportloB of a crystal ot Icoland spar, It might possibly ho convonlont to 
use tin ohlfquo paniliuloplpod for siieh ti syatoni of typos of loforoncoj hntraoro 
froqnontly It will ho oonvonioni to adopt aaystom of types related to the dofor- 
malions of a cubo of tho solid, 

CiUrTJSB IX . — Orthogonal Types of Befereoice. 

Def, A normal system of typos of reference is one in which tho 
strains or stresses of the different typos are all six mutually ortho- 
gonal (fifloeii conditions). A normal system of types of reforenco 
may also bo called an orthogonal system. The olomonts specify- 
ing, with reference to such a system, any stress or strain, will bo 
caUod orthogonal components or orthogonal cooidmates. 

Tho six typos doBoiihed in Exnmplo (2) of Cliaptor VIII, are 
clearly orthogoual, If Uio paralleloplpod lefon-od to Is rettangnlnr. niroo of 
tliCHii aro slmplo longlturtlnal oxtonslons, paiallol to the throo sots of icctaugalai 
oilgt'B of tho paralk'iopiped Tiio romalnlng throo aro piano diatortlons parallel 
to 1 lie faeoB, tlioli axes hlsootlng the anglOB hetwoon tho odgos. They consUtuto 
tho systum of types of loforunco uulfonnly used hlthoito hy wrlteis on the 
thoiny of ulastlelty. 

CJ) Tho six strains in whicli a sphorlcal portion of tho solid is changed Into 
olllpaoldfl having tho following equations— 

(1 l-AlX'-f-f-y^-l-Z*™] 

-V l-(l-|-Ii)Y3-|-Z3»l 
X* 1 Y«+(1-|-C)Z«=1 
XS+Y-’i-hZ^-l-DYZ®! 

X4.|.V2-hZ*-l-HZX-l 

X 9 +Y»+Z!>-l-PXY«li 

aro of tho same kind as those oonsldciod in the piocodtng example, and there- 
fore constitute a normal system of typos of reforonco. The resultant of the 
strains specified, aooording to thoio equations by the elements A, B, 0, B, B, F, 
Is a strain, in which tho sphoro booomes an oUlpaold whoso equation— soe above, 
Cliaptor VII Ex. (fi)-ls 

(I-|-A)X*+(l-f-B)Y«+a4'0)Zi'-|-BYZ-|-EZX+E'Xy«l. 

(8) « A oomprosslon equal In all diroctlons (I.), throo simple distortions hav- 
ing tholr planes at right angles to one another and tholr axes* blseotlng tho 
angles between the lines of Intersection of these planes (II ) (KI.) (IV.), any 
simple or compound distortion consisting of a combination of lo^tndlnal 
strains parallel to those linos of Intersections (Y.), and tho distortion Cvl.), con- 
stituted from tho same elements which is orthogonal to tho last, afford a system 
of six mutually orthogonal types which will be used as types of reference below 
In expressing the elasticity of oubicuJly isotropic solids. (Compare Chapter X. 
Example 7 below,) i 


1 This example, os well as (7) of Chapter X,, (ff)'oi XI., and, the example of 
Chapter Xll, aro intended to prepare for tho application of the theory of 
Principal Elastldtlos to oublcally and spherloUy Isotropic bodies, In Port H. 
Chapter XV. 

4 The “axes of a slmplo distortion’' are the lines of its two component longi- 
tudinal strains. 
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Chapter X. — On the Measwement of Strains and Stresses. 

Def. Sti'aius of any types are said to be to one another in the 
same ratios as stresses of the same types respectively, when any 
paiticulai plane of the solid acquires, relativmy to another plane 
parallel to it, motions in virtue of those stiains winch are to one 
another m the same ratios as the normal comiionents of the forces 
between the parts of the solid on the two sides of either plane due 
to the respective stresses 

2 )ef. The magnitude of a stress and of a strain of the same type 
are quantities which, multiplied one hy the other, give the woik 
done on unity of volume oi a body acted on by the stress while 
acquiiing the stiam. 

Cor. 1 If X, y, z, f, 17, C denote oitliogonal components of a 
certain strain, and if r, Q, R, S, T, IT denote components, of the 
same type xespectively, of a stress applied to a body while acquiring 
that stiain, the work done upon it pei unit of its volume will he 
Pa;-hQy-|-R«+S£+T,, + Uj. 

Oou 2 , The condition that two stiauis or stresses specified by 
(®j V] 17, C) (af, 2/, s', i', 17', C'}) lu teims of a normal system 
of types of reference, may be orthogonal to one anothei is 

Cor. 3 Tho magnitude of tho resultant of two, three, four, Tivo, 
or six mutually orthogonal strains or stresses is equal to the square 
root of the sum of their squares. For if P, Q, &c, , denote several 
orthogonal stresses, and F the magnitude of their resultant , and 
X, y,&c,a set of propoitional strains of the same types lespcctively, 
and 7* tho magnitude of tho single equivalent stiain, tho lesultaut 
stiess and strain will bo of one type, and therefoio tho work done 
by tho resultant stress will be Fr. But the amounts done by tho 
soveial components will be Pat, Qy, &o,, and therefore 
P)*=:Pj:+()j/-H&c 

Now wo have, to expiess the proportionality of tho stresses and 
strains, 



Each membei must be equal to 

-H -H Ac. . 
r» + Qy -H Ac. ’ 

and also equal to 

Pj H- Q;/ -I- ttc 
ic* -H y® -I- &o ■ 

licnoo < which gives F^ « p» q- Qs q- ic. 

and I * p-q r lfqi iio . , + y® + &c. 

Cor. d. A dofinito stress of some poi’tioular lype chosen arbi- 
tvarily may bo called unity ; and then the numerical reckoning, of 
all sixains and sirosscs becomes perfectly delinite 
Def. A uniform pressuie or tension m parallel lines, amounting 
in intensity to the unit of force per unit of ama normal to it, will 
he called a stress of unit magnitude, and will be reckoned as positive 
when It is tension, and negative when pressure. 

Mxamples, — (1) llonoo tbo magnitude of a simple longitudinal stiain. In which 
linos of tbo body parallel to a certain dlroctlon expoiionco elongation to on ox- 
tonl bearing the ratio k to fchoirjorlglnal dimensions, must bo called fc, 

(2) Tho magnitude of the single stress cqulvalOTit to three slmplo piessuroa in 
directions at light angles to ouo onotlier each niiUy Is —VS; a unlfoim com- 
pression In nil dliectlons of unity per unit of surface Is a negative strcBS equal 
to VS in nbsolulo valno. 

(8) A uniform dilatation In all directions, In which lineal dimensions are aug- 
mented In tho ratio 1 • I q- a:, la a strain equal in magnitude to ib.«/8 ; or a um- 
E 

form “ cubic expansion” E Is a strain equal to ^ , 

(-1) A stress compounded of unit prossure in one direction and tvn equal lonston 
In tt dli-octlon at right angles to it, or which Is tlio same tiling, a stress com- 
pounded of two balancing oonplos of unit tangential tensions In phmos at angles 
of 4C* to tho dliaotion of those forces, and at right nngloa to one anotlier 
amounts In mognitudo to ^2. 

(6) A strain compounded of a simple longitudinal extension x, and a simple 
longitudinal condensation of equal absolute value, In adlioctlon perpendicular 
to It, Is a stiain of magnitude x\/2, or, which Is the stimo thing (If or = 2a:), a 
simple distortion such that the rolallvo motion of two pianos at unit illstanoes 
parallel to either of the planes bisecting the angles between tho two planes 
mentioned above is a motion tr pnaollel to themselves, is a stiain amounting in 

magnttudo to - 

S lf a strain be such that a spheio of unit radius In tlie body becomes an 
. lold whose equation Is 

a - A)XS q- (1 ~ B)Y* q- (I - C)Z* - DYZ - EZX - PXY = 1 , 
tho values of the oomponont strains coiTespondlng, as explained in Example (2 
of Chap. IX.. to tho dlffcaent ooefflclents respectively, ".are 

For tho components coiTospondlng to A, B, C ore simple longitudinal strains, in 
wbdoh diameters of the sphere along tlie axes of eooidinntos become elongated 
from 2to2-i-A, sq-B, 2q-C respectively; D Is a distortion In which dlamotoia 
In tho piano YOZ, bisecting the angics YOZ and Y'OZ, become respectively 
elongated and contracted from 2to 2 q- 4D, and from S to 8 - pj and so for 
toi« others. Honoe, If we take x , }., x, rj, t to denote the mngnltados of six 
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component sli ains, accoi ding to the oi-thogonal system of types cleacrihed in 
Examples (1; and (2) of Chap. IX , the lesultant stiam equivalent to them will be 
one in ivhieh a spheie of ladins I in the solid becomes an eUipaoid whose equa- 
tion IS 

(I - 2iir)X2 -f (I - 2j;Y2^- (1 - 20)Z9 - 2 V 2(£TZ + j;2X •+■ JXY) =1, 
and its magnitude will bo 

y' (a:2 -t- j/2 -t- -1- ^2 -1- qS + ^2) 

(7) The specifications, according to the system of leference used In the pie- 
ceding Example, of the unit strains of the six orthogonal types defined in Example 
fS) of Chap IX. aie lespectively as folloiys — 
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? 

15 

1 

(I.) 

1 

V'S 

1 

V'S 

1 

V3 

0 

0 

0 

(II.) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(Ill) 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

(IV.) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(V.) 

1 

771 

71 

0 

0 

0 

(VI) 

V 

m' 

71' 

0 

0 

0 


wheiel, m, n, V, m', n' denote quantities Mfllllng the following conditions — 

P -t-m* = 1 , 

I -i-Bi +n =0, 
fi'-fnim'-f n7i'= 0, 
f'2+„i'2 +n'S = l, 

V + m ' -l-n' = 0 

(8) If a-2«P)X».t.a-2eQ)YS-t.a-2eR)Z2~2ev'2(SyZ-fTZX+TTXY)=l 
he the equation of the ellipsoid repiesenting a certain stress, the amount of woik 
done by this rticss, if applied to a body while aoquliing the strain leprcsented 
by the equation in the pieceding example, will he 

Pit+ Qy-I-Rs-I- Sg-l-Tq . 

Ca)\ Hence, it vaiiahlos X, Y, Z he transformed to any other set (X', Y', 71) 
fulfllhng the condition of being the cooidinates of the same point, icfeiied to 
anothoi system of lectanguhii axes, the coefBclonts x, y, t, &c , x„ y„ z„ &c , In 
two homogeneous quadratic functions of thieo vaiiahlos, 

(1 - 2a:)Xa -t- (1 - 2y)Ta (1 - 2z)ZS - 2 v'2(5yz+i;ZX-l- ^XY) 
and 

(1 - 2a:, 1X2 + (1 _ 2y,)yH (1 - 2a,)Z2 - 2 V'2(5,YZ + i,,ZX-t- , 

and the eonesponding coefficients x', y^, a', dso , a/,, j/,, a*,, <ltc , in these func- 
tions tiansformed to a/, p', a', will bo so related, that 

or the function xx,+yyj+zzi+^^,+i}ii/-)-Xt/ tliccocfflcientsiann "invaiiant” 
for linear transfounations fulfilling tlie conditions of tmnsfonnation fiom ono to 
anotliei sot of loctangulai axes Since a-^y+z and aj,-l-y,-ha, nio dually in- 
rumints also, it follma that AA,+]}B,+CC,+3DD,+aEE,+iFF, Is an invaiiant 
function of the ooefflclents of the two quadratics 

AX*-fDY2+CZ2-l'2DyZ+2E2X+2FXr 

and A,X2-l-B,Y2-t- C,Z2+2D/YZ+2E,ZX4-2P,XY , 

wliicli it is easily proved to ho by direct tranafoimation 
This is tho simplest form of the algchialo thooiem of Invailanco with which wo 
aie ooncorned 

CiiAH’EH XL — C>7i Imp&rfeci Concurrences of two Stress or Strain 
Ty^es. 

Def Tlio concuTTcuoe of any stresses or strains of two stated 
types is the proportion which the work dona when a body of unit 
yolumo expeiiences a stress of either type, while acquiring a strain 
of the other, hears to the product of the jiuinhors measuring the 
stress and stiain lespectively 

Cor. 1. In orthogonal resolution of a slrcss or strain, its com- 
ponent of any shatotl typo is ci|ual to its own amount multiplied hy 
its concniTence with that type ; or tho stress or strain of a stated 
typo which, along with anollior or others orthogonal to it, have a 
f^ven stress or strain for their resultant, is equal to tho amount of 
the given stress or strain reduced in the ratio of its concurrence 
with that stated typo. 

Gor. % The concuiTence of two coincident stresses or strains is 
unity j or a perfect conciimnce is numencally equal to unity. 

Gor, 8. The concuiTonce of two orthogonal stresses and strains is 
zero. 

Gor. 4. The- conciu-renco of two directly opposite stresses or 
strains is - 1. 

Qor. S. If (c, y, z, f, t}, are orthogonal components of any 
strain oi stress r, its concuri-onces ivith tlio types of reference are 
reapootively 

£ t, £ i X 

r' r r' r' r' r,' 

where 

Gor. 6. The mutual concurrence of two stresses or strains is 
ft' q- JD w' 4- mf -h XX' -f- M/i' + m/ , 

if m, n, A, M, y denote the conoutroncos of one of them with 
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six orthogonal types of reference, and t', m', nf, A', /j!, v' those of 
the othei 

Gor Z The most convenient speaj^caiMU'o/ a ii/ps foi stiains or 
stiesses, being in general a statement of the components, accoiding 
to the types of reference, of a unit stiam or stress of the typo to be 
specified, becomes a statement of its concimences with the typ^^s of 
reference when these are oithogonal 
Examples — (1) The mutual concunencc of two simple longitudinal stiains o>‘ 
stresses, inclined, to ono another at an angle 6, Is 0032 0 

(2) The mutual concunencc of two simple distortions in tho Barra plane, 
whose axes aie inclined at nn angle 6 to ono another, 13 cos® 0 ~ sln^ 0, or 

2 sin (4S“-0) cos (45° -0J 

Hence the components of a simple distortion <5 along two lectangiihir axes 
in its plane, and two othoi s bisecting the angle hetiv con those taken as axes of 
component simple chstoitions, aie 

fi(co&2 0 — sin® 6) and S 2 sin 0 cos 6 

respectively, if 0 be the angle between tho axis of elongation in tho given dis- 
tortion and in the fiist component typo 

(3) Tho mutual eoiicuiience of a simple longitudinal stialii and a simple ills- 
toition IS 

■s/2 cos a Cos j3 , 

if a and /She tho angles at which the diiecfcionof the longitudinal stiain Is 
Indmed to tho lino bisecting the angles between the axes of tho distortion ; it K 
also equal to 

-y: (cos® (b — cos® \|/) , 

V <* 

If and \// denote tlio angles at uhlcli the dll ectlon of the longitudinal strain 
13 inclined to the axis of the dlsloition 

(4) Tho mutual concuiionco of a simple longitudinal stiaiu and of a iinlloini 
dilatation is --4? 

V'iJ 

(6) Tlio specifying elements oxlilhltcd in Hxaiiiplo (7) of the piecodliig 
Chapter nie the concuironccs of Iheuow system of orthogonal types (loscrlbcrt hi 
Example (3) of Cliap IX with the mdiiuiiy sysleiti. Examples (1) and (2j, 
Chap IX 

Ohapteb XII — On tho Transformation of Types of Reference for 
8ti esses or Strains, 

To ti'ansform the spccilicatiou [x, y, a, t?, C) slri\s.'9 or ataiiii 
with reference to one system of types into {xu iCj, iCj, »«) 
with leferenco to another system of types. Lei {%, bi, Ci, e^, /i, yi) 
he the components, according to tho originid system, of a unit 
strain of the first type of the new system ; let (aj, ij, Cj, Sj, /j, 
be the corresponding specification of the second type of the new 
system, and so on Then wo have, for the required fomiulm of 
transformation — 

a =aia-H-ort3q-«i®’3-l'0<®^4q-»«*»+rt8'ru - 
ysSiaii-l-ftji.j-l-fija'j-l.Jirrl bgTa -| 


.Bfl?aflij)/e~Tlio transfoimiiig oqnallons to pass fiom a spocinratloii U'tVi*, 
5 , 7 j, In toinis of tho Hyslein of rofovoiico used In Exaiiiples (0) mid (7), 
Chapter X, to a specification (m n> ■*»■, w)in tenns of tlui new system 
described in Example (3) of Clmptui IX„ oiidspocWicd In ExhiiijiIo (7) of Uimptor 
X,, aio ns follows 

;j7g(r-|-fw+f'a), 
p"" “lyff hniw+m'oi 

«*■ «'w , 

h-»i. 

wlicro, as before stated, I, m, n, l', m', n' nro by quantities fulftlllng tlio oondltlons 

I +m +n «a0, 

tm+jn'* +nPml, 

" q-»i' ®o , 

Part II.— On the DyHAMioAb Bki-ations brtwerh SraiB»M 
AND Strains expeuienokh w an EiASTro Somd, 

Chapter XlU.'^-Inieritretaiim cf thes JO^esrmtM Mqmiim 
qf Mmrgy* 

In a paper on the Tlmmo-olaatic ProperliM of Muttw, ptiWldied 
in the first number of tlie QuarMy MoihmMtieal Jmmml, April 
1866, and roptibliahed in tho ThUtmphkal MamdnMf 1877, second 
half year, it was proved, from general principlffli in the theory of 
tho Tranaformation of Knorgy, that the amount of work («) r»* 
quirod to rodueo nn olastiu solid, kept at a constont temperature, 
IVora one stated condition of iateraal strain to anolhir depends 
solely on these two conditions, and not atsdi ou th® oyol® of varisd 
states through which tho body may have boon mwo to |M t« 
effecting tho change, provided always tbor® has boon no Mure in 
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the elasticity under any of the strains it has experienced Thus 
fora homogeneous solid homogeneously strained, it appears that w 
IS a function of six independent variables ar, i/, z, 17, by which 
tlie condition of the solid as to strain is specified Hence to strain 
the body to the infinitely small extent expressed by the variation 
from(aj, y, z, ??, Q to (x+dx, y + dy, z+ds, | + v + dt], C-^dQ, 
the work retiuired to be done upon it is 

dio, , die , , dwf , dw.s. , dw , , dv>.y 

The stiess which must be applied to its surface to keep the body in 
cquilibimm m the state (x, y, z, 7?, 0 must therefoie be such 
that it would do tins amount of woiic if the body, under its action, 
were to acquire the arbitral y strain dx, dy, dz, dt), ; that is, 
It must ho the lesultant of six stresses — one orthogonal to the five 
strains dy, dz, d^, dr), df, and of such a magnitude as to do the 

work ~^dx when the body acqmres the stiain ; a second or- 
thogonal to dx, dz, dl^, dr], d^, and of such a magnitude as to do 
the work ^ dy when the body acquires the strain dy , and so on 

If a, b, c, f, q, h denote the respective concurrences of these six 
sti oases, with the types of reference used in the specification (x, y, z, 
77, () of the strains, the amounts of the six sti’esses which fulfil 
those conditions will (Chapter XI ) ho given by the equations 

p I die die 

adi' ^~bdi/' c 

1 die 1 dw _ 1 dw 

Will the typos of those coinponont stiossos aic detenninod by being 
orthogonal to tlio lives of the six strain-types, wanting the iiist, 
the second, &o., rospcctivcly. 

(Jor, II iho typos of icfeieneo used in expressing the strain of the 
body eonstitulo an orthogonal system, the types of the component 
stresses will noinoido with them, and each of tho concurioucos will 
be unity, Ilonco tho equations of oqmhhrium of an elastic solid 
referroti to six oithogonal typos aio simply 


OiiAPTKn XIV. - Ufduclion oj thd Totmtial MtwUmi, and of tlie 
£qmiiona of Eguihbrkm, of an MaMic Solid to tJheir simjileat 
Form. 

If tho condition of the body from which tho work denoted by vf 
is lookonod ho that of oquililnium under no stress from without, 
and if x, y, », f, 77, ( bo cliosen each zero for this condition, wo 
shall have, by Maclaurin’s theorem, 

M=na(3r, y, z, g, 77, 5 )-hIIj(-r, V, *. £, 17, %)+ » 

whore IIj, lly, &o., denote lioniogonoous functions of tho second 
order, third order, &c., roapootivoly. Ilenco &o., will each 

1)0 a linear function of tlio strain coordinates, together with func- 
tions of higher orders dorivod from H., &o. Bui oimorioiico shows 
(section 87 above) that, within the olastio limits, the stresses are 
very nearly if not quite proportional to tho strains they are capable 
of uroduiuug; and tlioroforo II3, &c., maybe neglected, and wo 
liftvo simply 

7 ;, 5). 

hTow in general there will bo Iwonty-ono terms, with independent 
eooIHcionts, in this Ainoliou ; hut by a choice of types of reference, 
that js, by a linear transformation of tho iiidoponaent variables, we 
may, in an infinite variety of ways, reduce it to the form 
«« j) (A»* -f B»)» -h Ct* -i-Fp -p G77HH5*). 

Tho equations of oquilihrium then become 


a b d 

S-Sf, T-^, 

the simploat possible form under which ^hoy can bo presented. 
The inteiprotation can he expressed os follows, 

Prop. An infinite number of systems of six typos of strains or 
stresses exist in any givon elastic solid such that, if a strain of any 
one of those types be impressed on the body, the elastic reaction is 


one or tnose types 00 impressed on the body, the elastic reaction is 
balanced by a stress orthogonal to the nve others of the same 
system. 

OiiArailt XY.-^On tha 3 m Prindpal Stroms of an Elastic Solid, 
To reduce the twenty-one ooeffioienta of the quadratic terms in 
the expression for tho potential energy to six by a linoor transforma- 


tion, we have only fifteen equations to satisfy , while A\e have thuty 
disposable tiansfonning coefficients, there being hve independent 
elements to specify a type, and six types to be changed. Any 
fmther condition expressible by just fifteen independent equations 
may he satisfied, and makes the transformation determinate, hfow 
the condition that six strains may he mutually orthogonal is ex- 
piessible by just as many equations as there are diffeient pans of 
six things, that is, fifteen. The well-known algebraic theoiy of the 
linear tiansfoimation ot quackatic functions shows for the case of 
SIX vaiiables — ( 1 ) that the six coefficients in the 1 educed form aie 
the roots of a “deteiminaut” of the sixth degree necessarily real , 
( 2 ) that this multiplicity of loots leads determinatcly to one, and 
only one system of six types fulfilling the prescribed condition.^, 
unless two 01 more of tho loots are equal to one another, when 
there will be an infinite number of solutious and definite degrees of 
isotiopy among them ; and ( 3 ) that there is no equality between 
any of the six loots of the detenninant in genera], when there are 
twenty-one independent coefficients in the given quadratic. 

Prop Hence a single system of six mutually orthogonal types 
may he determined foi any homogeneous elastic solid, so that its 
potential energy wlion homogeneonsly sti ained in any way is expressed 
by the sum of the products of the squares of the components of the 
atiam, accoiding to those types, lespectively multiplied by six 
dcteiminate coefficients 

Eef. The six strain-types thus detcimined are called the Six 
Principal Strain-types of the body 

The conciurences of the stress-components used in interpreting 
tho differential equation of eneigy with tlie types of tho stiaiu- 
cooulinates in terms of which the potential of elasticity is expressed, 
being perfect when those constitute an orthogonal system, each of 
tlie quantities denoted above by a, b, e, f, q, li, is unity when the 
six principal strain-types are chosen for the cooidmatus The equa- 
tions of equilibrium ot an elastic solid may therefore bo expressed 
as follows — 

P^Aa:, Q=B 7 /, R-Or, 

S-F^, X-Gi), u-n^, 

whore x, y, z, 77, f denote strains belonging to the six Principal 
Types, and P, Q, 11 , S, T, IT tho component.s according to tho same 
typos, of the stress required to hold the body 111 equilihrmin when 
in tho condition of having those strains. Tho amount of work that 
must bo spent upon it per uiiil: of its volume, to bring it to this 
state fiom an unconstrained condition, is given by tho equation 
w- i(A,rS H- Bi/3 4- Or* -1- F£» + G -|- . 

Erf. The cociricionts A, B, C, F, G, II aio called tho six Prin- 
cipal Elaaticitics of the body. 

Tho equations of equilibrium express tho following proposi- 
tions : — 

Prop, If n body be strained according to any one of its six Prin- 
cipal Typos, the stress required to hold it so is directly ooiiciuTent 
with tho strum. 

Bxarnj)le».—0.) If a solW be eublcally Isotropic In Its olastie properties, as 
ciystals of the cubical class probably are, any portion of It wlB, when subject io a 
iinlfoi'm positive or nogatlvo nornial prussuro all round Its siyfaco, experlcnco a 
uniform condensation or dilation lu all dlrootlons. Ilonco a uniform condensa- 
tion is one of its six principal strains. Tlireo piano distortions with axes blsoctlng 
the angles between tho edges of the cube of symmetry ni 0 clearly also principal 
strains, and since tho throe corwesponding principal elastloitlBs are equal to one 
another, any strain whatever cornpoundod of those throe Is a prlnolpul strain. 
Lastly, a plane distortion whoso axes coincide with any two edges of tlio cube, 
being clearly a principal distortion, and the principal elftstlcltlcs coiiuspomllng 
to tlio throe distortions of this kind being equal to one another, any distortion 
cotnpoundod of thorn is also a principal dlstoi-tlon. 

Itwioo the system of orrtlrogonnl typos treated of In Examples (8) Clmp.lX,, and 
(7) Clmp.X., or any system In wUloli, foi (JI.), (IIL), and (IV,), any tliico ortlio- 
gounl strains compounded of them are substituted, cnnsLItutos n systern of six 
Pilnelpal Strains In n solid cublonlly isotropic, lliore aro only liri-so dislineb 
Principal Ela8UcItie.i for sueli » body, and those aro— <A) Its modulus of compros- 
slbllJty, (B) Its rigidity against diagonal distortion In any of Its principal irlanes 
(throe equal olastlcltlos), and (C) Its rigidity against locttmgulnr distortions of a 
cube of symtnotry (two equal olaatloltlos), 

>{3) In n perfectly isotrople solid, tiro ilglcllty against all distortions -Is equal. 
Uonoo the rigidity (B) against diagonal distortion must, he equal to tho rigidity 
(C) against rectangular distortion, In a cube; and It la easily seen that If this 
condition is falfllloa for ono set of three rectangular planes for which a substance 
is isotropic, the Isotropy must bo oomploto. The oondlllons of perfect or spherical 
Isotropy ate thoroforo expressed In lonns of tho conditions lofeiied to in tire pre- 
ceding example, with the farther condition BbC, 

A uniform condensation in nil dlroottons, and any system whatever of five 
orthogonal distortions, constitute a system of six Principal Strains hr asphovl- 
colly Isotropio solid Its Principal Elastlcltlos aro simply Its Modnlus of Compres- 
sibility and Us Rigidity. 

Prop Unless some of the six Principal Elasticities he equal to 
one another, the stress required to keep the body stiuined other- 
wise than according to one or other of six distinct types is oblique 
to the strain. 

Prop. The stress required to maintain a given amount of strain 
is a maximum or a maximum-minimuin, or a minimum, if it is of 
one of the six Piiucipal Types. 

Cor. If A he the ^atest and H tho least of the six quantities 
A, B, C, F, G, H, the principal type to which the first corresponds 
is that of a strain requiring a gnater strm to inaintain it than any 
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otlier strain of eqnai amonnc; and tTie pimcipal type to uLicli the 
last corresponds is that of a strain which is mcantaviud hy a less 
stress than any other strain of equal amount in the same body. The 
stresses corresponding to the foClr other principal stmin-types have 
each the maximum-minimum proper ty in a determinate way. 

Prop If a body be strained in the direction of which the concur- 
rences with the piiiicipal strain-types are I, m, n, A, p, y, and to an 
amount equal to r, the stress required to maintain it in this state 
will he equal to Cir, where 

Q = -1- -h CV -I- FSA^-t-G V + , 

and Will be of a type of which the concmiences with the principal 
types are respectively 

^ to ^ FX ^ Hv 

Q' Q ’ Q ’ W Q ' Q ‘ 

Prop. A homogeneous elastic solid, ciystallme oi non-crystal- 
hne, subject to magnetic force or fiee from magnetic force, has 
neither any iight-handed or left-handed, noi any dipolar, properties 
dependent on elastic forces simply proportional to strains 
Cin. The elastic foices concerned in the luminiferous vibrations 
of a solid or fluid medium possessing the light- or left-handed 
property, whether axial or rotatoi 3 ’', such as quartz ciystal, or 
tartaric acid, or solution of sugar, either depend on the heteroge- 
neousness or on the magnitude of the stiains expeuenced. 

Hence as they do not depend on tlia magmkrde of the strain, they 
do depend on its heterogeneousness through the portion of a medium 
containing a wave 

Got. There cannot possibly he any characteristic of elastic foiccs 
simply proportional to the sti’ains in a homogeneoiia body, corie- 
sponding to certain peculiarities of crystalline foxm winch have been 
observed,— for instance corresponding to the plagiedial faces dis- 
covered by Sir John Her&cliel to indicate the optical (‘haracler, 
whether right-handed or left-handed, m diiferent specimens of 
quartz crystal, oi coi responding to the distmguishmg cliaracterisUcs 
of the crystals of the ii^ht-liauded and left-handed tailaric acids 
obtained by M Pasteur from racemic acid, oi coi responding to the 
dipolar characteristics of form said to have been discovered in 
eleotno crystals. 

CiiAPTisii Application of Oonolusions to ITcdural Crystals 

It IS easy to demonstrate that a body, lioinogeneoiis when 
regarded on a large scale, may be constructed to have twonty-ouo 
arbitianly prescribed values for tho coeflicients in the expression for 
its potential energy m terms of any pvesciibed system of strain co- 
ordinates. This proposition was lirst enunciated in tho paper on 
tliG Tliermo-elastic Projicrtios of Solids, jmblisliod Aiinl 18C6, iii 
tile Quarterly Mathematiaal Journal nlluJcd to above. Wo may 
infer the following 

Prop, k solid may bo constructed to have arbitrarily proscribed 
values for its six Piinoipal Jfilastioilios and an aibilmry ortliogonal 
system of six strain-types, speciliod by fifteen nulopendont ele- 
ments, for its principal strains : for instance, live nrhitrnrily chosen 
systems of three icotangular axe.s, for tho normal axes of live of 
the Principal Typos , those ol tho sixth consequently in general 
distinct from nil the others, and clotormmaLoj and tho six times 
two ratios between the three stresses or strains of each typo, also 
determinate. The fifteen equations expressing (Chap). Vi.) tho 
mutual orthogonality of the six types cfetormiiio the tivolve ratios 
for the six types, and tho three quantities specifying tho axes of 
tho sixth type in tho particular caso hero snggoatod : or gonorally 
the fifteen equations determine fifteen out of tho thirty quantities 
(viz, twelve ratios and oightoon angular coordinates) spooifying six 
Principal Types. 

Cor. There is no reason for believing that natural crystals do not 
exist for which tlioie aio six unequal Principal Elasticitios, and six 
distinct strain-typos for which the throo normal axes constitute six 
distinct sots of three principal rectangular axes of elosLioity. 

_ It is easy to give arbitrary illustrative examples regarding Pnn- 
cipal Elasticities; also, to investigate tho principal strain-typos and 
the equations of olaatio forco roforrod to them or to other 
natural types, for a body possessing tho kind of symmetry as to 
elastic forces that is possessed by a crystal of Iceland sptur, or by a 
crystal of the “tesseral class,” or of the included “cuoical class.” 
Such illustiations and developments, though proper for a students' 
text book of tho subject, are unnecessary here, 

Eor applications of tho Mathematical Theory of Elasticity to the 
mestion of the earth’s rigidity and olastioiiy as a whole, and to 
the equilibrium of elastic solids in general, which are beyond the 
scope of the present article, tho roador is rofon'ed to Thomson 
and Tait’s Naiwral Philosophy^ §§ 688, 740, 882, 849, and Ap- 
pendix 0. 


periences simply a motion of translation — but a motion differing 
from the motions of paiticles in planes parallel to the same Let 
OX, OY, OZ be thiee fixed rectangular axes ; OX peipendicular to 
the wave front (as any of the parallel planes of moving particles 
leferred to in the defmition is called), and OY, OZ in tlio wave 
front Let x+u, y + v, z+whoi the cooidinates at time i of a par- 
ticle which, if the solid were free from strain, would he at {x, y, z). 
The definition of wave motion amounts simply to this, that u, v, w 
are functions of x and t 

The stram of the solid (Chap VII. above) is the resultant of a 
simple longitudinal strain m tho direction OX, equal to and 

two differential slips parallel to OY and OZ, constituting 

cLiXj (ajX 

simple distortions of which the numencal magnitudes (Chap, X ) 
are 

pVa, and y Va 

dx dv 

Put then 

|V2»? .... (1), 

dx dx dx 


and lot W denote the woik per unit of bulk required to prodiioo 
the stiam represented by this notation Wo have (Chap. XY.) 

W=i(A£2-l-B,)HCr + 2Di7t+2EtM-2F£,,) . . (2), 


where A, B, 0, D, B, E denote inoduliises of elasticity of the solid. 
Let p, q, r denote the llnoo components of tho traction per unit 
aiea of the wave front. Wo have (Oluip. XY.) 


jO=Af-|-Fi)-f-En 

!?Yi»F|-hn7,-n)K 

,V|=E|+Dr;-l-C5J 


(S), 


How lot f, 7], C he taken such that 

AP+Ft,-|.El(»Mn 

(4) 

the detenninautal cubic gives thioo real positive values for M, and 
with M cmial to any one of these values, (4) dotemino the ratios 
C feucc when the solid is strained in any one of tho tliree 
ways thus determined wo have 


The thieo compoiionts of tho whole force duo to the trac'tions on 
the sides of an mftnilely small parallelepiped 5i«, 5y/, 5s of tlie 
solid uio clearly 

{ix dj/Sii , (inil . . . . (<i), 

ilX dV (IV 


and therefore, ifphe its density, and coiusoquontly gSj! Sy 
moan, tho equations of its motion are 

dji d'^u'^'dq ilhtr dr 
PYiSj-Av PdtO’^iix' 


Those, putting forjji, q, r their values hy (6), heeomo 


(Ph 




.M 


(pu (1*19 . 

iUi' PW= 


er% 

dxi 


And by (4) and (1) avo have 

Au.i-(Ftf+Ev)v'2«“2'f« 

Ftt 



5? its 


(7), 


tO). 


Lot My, Mj, Mg bo Iho three roots of tho dotoriniiifurial ouhie, 
and by, c^; b^, Cjj Jg, Cg, tho eiuTespondlng values of the miios 
^ dotormined by (9). Tho oomploto solution of (8)) subject to 
(9),ia 

M> "leiMi+Cjasi+fia* 

*»»■ /«(*+ 

/ii /a» denoting arbitaty funotions. Hence we eon* 
elude that there are three difTerent wavo-v^oeities, 

P P P 

and three difTerent modes of waves, deteimiaed by equatioat (»), 



Chapter XYIL— Ptone Waves in a Romogtneous JEolotropic 
Solid. 

A plane wave in a homogeneous elastic solid la a motion in which 
every line of particles in a plane parallel to one fixed plane ex* 


Waves in an Itokopk Solid.-Alt the solid bo laotropio, we have 
B-0 \ 

I . . 

Mi-A, ) 


m 



E L A- 

Hence, instead of three different waves with, different velocities, we 
have just two, — a wave (like that of sound in air or other elastic 
fluid) in which the motions are perpendicular to the wave front, 
and the other (like the waves of light in an isotropic medium) in 
which the motions aie parallel to the wave fiont. 

Waves in an Incom^iresszlle Solid {ji^olotropic or Isotropic ). — If 
the solid he incompressible, we have A= oo , and u must he zeio. 
Hence W=B» 3 *+ 0 ^*+ 2 D> 3 g 

aud hy a detorminantal quadratic, instead of cubic, we find two 
wave-velocities and two wave-modes, in each of which the motion 
is parallel to the wave front In the case of isotropy the two 
wave velocities are equal. 
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It is to be noticed that Mj, Mj, M, in the preceding investigation 
are not generally true ‘ ‘ principal moduluses, ” but special moduluses 
coil emending to the particular plane chosen for the wave fioiit. In 
the particular case of isotropy, however, the equal moduluses 
Mj, M, of (11) are principal moduluses, being each equal to the 
modulus rf ligidity, but Mj is a mixed modulus of compressibility 
and ligidity— not a principal modulus In the case of iricompressi- 
bility, the two moduluses found fiom the determinantal quadratic 
by the process indicated above nie not principal moduluses gene- 
rally, because the distoitions by the differential motions of planes 
of particles paiallel to the wave front must generally give use to 
tangential stresses orthogonal to them, which do not influence the 
wave motion. (W. TH.) 


ELATEEI CTM, a drug consisting of a sediment deposited 
by the juice of the fruit of JSchahim the squirt- 

ing cucumher (see vol. vi. p. 688.) To prepare it, the fruit 
is sliced lengthwise and slightly pressed ; the greenish and 
slightly turbid juice thus obtained is strained and set 
aside , and the deposit of elaterium formed after a few 
hours is collected on a linen lilier, rapidly drained, aud 
dried on porous tiles at a gentle heat. Elaterium is met 
with in cominorco iii light, thin, friable, flat or slightly 
incurved opaque calces, of a greyish-green colour, bitter 
taste, and toa-hke smell. The best kind is the English, 
prepared at Hitchin, Market Deeping, Mitcham, and elao- 
whero , the Maltese is generally very inferior. Elaterium 
i.s an exceedingly powerful hydragoguo and drastic 
purgative, and not uufrequently produces vomiting. Its 
active principal is daUrin, a crystallizable body of the 
formula CsoHssOp. 

ELBA, thoAi^aXia of the Greeks, and Ilvaof theBomans, 
is an island in the Mediterranean Sea, foxmiug part of tho 
Italian province of Livorno, aud lying about 0 miles from 
the mainland of Italy, from which it is separated hy tho 
channel of Piombino, and about 34 miles E. of Corsica. It 
has a very irregular coast outlino, is 18 miles long aud 
2^ to 10 Jr miles broad, and has a total area of nearly 90 
square miles. It is th roughout moimtai nous, and tho highest 
point, Monte Capanno, is 292S foot above soa-levol. Tho 
western portion of tho island is granitic, tho eastern consists 
mainly of the sandstone locally known as vorritcano, which 
in some places passes into a talc slate. In tho vicinity 
of Porto Eorrajo tho hills are cretaceous. The climate is 
mild, and, except at some spots on tho coast, healthy. 
Springs are numerous, and tho soil is not infertile ; but 
agriculture and cattle-rearing are neglected, and there 
aie no manufactures. Wine, wheat, aloes, dyer’s lichen, 
and olives and other fruits are produced. The sardine 
aud tunny jishorios, and tho manufacture of sea-salt ore of 
some importance j but tho principal industry is mining. 
The iron mines are mostly in tho vicinity of Bio Inferiore, 
and yield abundance of ore, chioily hematite, of excellent 
quality. On account of the lack of fuel the ore is not 
smelted on tho island, bub is shipped direct to Follonica on 
tho neighbouring coast of Italy, and to tho ports of France 
and England. Marble, alabaster, sulj^hur, and ores of tin, 
load, and silver are among tbo other mineral products The 
principal places in Elba are tho chiof town Porto Ferrajo, 
with about 6000 inhabitants, the residonco of Napoleon 
from May 4, 1814, to February 26, 1816, Bio Ferrajo, 
San Pietro, Porto Longone, and the village of Capoliveri 
The population of the island in 1871 was 21,766. 

Tho Argonauts, in quest of Oiroe, are said to have loaded at 
Portus Argons [hjpy&os now Porto Perrajo, in Elba. The 

island was early famous for tho riohnoss of its mines, alluded to hy 
Yirgil x. 178). It was attacked hy Phayllus with a Syracusan 
fleet, 468 B.o., and suhsequontly hy ApoUea, who is stated to have 
subjugated it. In the 10th century it became a possession of the 
I-'isans, from whom it was taken by the Genoese in 1290. It fell 


eventually into Spanish hands, camo in 1736 under the jurisdiction 
of Naples, and in 1801 was ceded to tho king of Etruiia hy the 
treaty of Lunenlle. It was united to fiance m 1803, made over 
to Napoleon hy the Treaty of Pans in 1814, restored to Tuscany 
in the following year, and in 1860 annexed to Italy, 

ELBE, the Albis of the Bomans and the Labe of tbe 
Bohemians, a large river of Germany, with a total length 
of 705 miles, and a drainage area of about 66,000 square 
miles. It rises in Bohemia not far from the frontiers of 
Silesia, on the southern side of the Kiesengebirge or Giants’ 
Mountains, in 60“ 46' N. lat. and 16° 32' E. long. Of the 
numerous small streams (Seifen or Flessen, as they are named 
in the district) whose confluent waters compose the infant 
liver, the most importaut are tho Weiss wasser, or White 
Water, and the Elbseifen ; the foimer rises to the S.W. of 
tho Schneekuppe in the White Meadow, and the latter in a 
stone fountain in the Elb Meadow. Augmented successively 
by the Adler, the Iser, the Moldau, and the Eger, it cuts 
its way through tho Mittelgebirge of Bohemia, traverses tho 
sandstone mountains of Saxon Switzerland, and with a 
general N.W. direction continues to meander through 
Saxony, Anhalt, and Hanover, until at length it falls into 
the Gorman Ocean about 63° 6' N. lat. and 8° 60' E. long, 
The principal towns on its banks are Leitmeritz, Pirna, 
Dresden, Moisson, Torgau, Wittenberg, Magdeburg, Witten- 
berge, Harburg, Hamburg, and Altona. ^ A short distance 
above Hamburg the stream divides into a number of 
branches, but they all reunite before reaching the ocean. 
At its source the Elbe is about 4600 feet above the level of 
the sea; after the first 40 miles of its course it is still 668 
feot; hut at Dresden it is only 279, and at Arneburg in 
Brandenburg only 176. At Koniggratz the width is about 
100 foot, at the mouth of the Moldau about 300, at Dresden 
960, and at Magdeburg over 1000 The tide is perceptible 
as far up as Geesthacht. Of the fifty and more tributaries 
belonging to the system the most important are the Moldau, 
the Egor, tho Muldo, and the Saole, — the Moldau having a 
course of 267 miles, the Eger of 236, theMulde of 186, and 
the Saale of 220, Though the channel in some places, 
and especially in the estuary, is encumbered with sandbanks 
and shallows, tbe Elbe is of great importance as a means 
of communication, steamboats being able to ascend the 
main stream as far as Melnick, and to reach Prague by 
means of the Moldam Some idea of the extent of its 
traffic may be obtained from the statement that in 1870 
at Schandau 489 passenger-steamers and 2668 vessels and 
barges of various kmds passed up the stream, and 489 
passenger steamers, 2866 ships, and 1606 rafts down tho 
stream. By one line of canal it communicates with 
Liibeok^ by another with Bremen, and by others with the 
great network of Mecklenburg and Brandenburg; and 
several new lines are projected, by which a direct way will 
be opened up to Hanover, Leipsio, and various other 
important cities. — ^For details see Dr Th. H, Schunke’s 
“ Die Schifffabrts-Kankle im Deutschen Beiche,” in Peter- 
mann’s MittheU., 1877. 
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Foi’merly 3 entrepots {Pirna, Dresden, and Magdebmg), 35 
tolls, and numerous corporations of privileged -watermen, opposed 
almost insurmountable obstacles to the navigation ; the Austrians 
and the Saxons alone could navigate the Upper Elbe, that is, from 
Magdeburg to -where it ceases to be navigable, and the Prussians 
and Hamburgers had the sole privilege of na-vigating the Lower 
Elbe. But new regulations -ivei e introduced by a convention con- 
cluded on the 13th June 1821 between all the bordeiing states, 
VIZ , Austria, Saxony, Prussia, Hanovei, Denmark (for Holstein 
and Lauenburg), the grand duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and 
the three principalities of Anhalt Every merchant, to whatever 
bordering state he might belong, was allowed with liis o-wn vessel 
and crew to navigate the whole course of the iiver without 
interruption , the 35 tolls were reduced to 14 ; the hea-vy dues 
which were levied upon goods of the first necessity were reduced 
to one for the cargo {Elbe Toll) and another for the sliip {Becogni- 
tionsgebuhreoi) , and each state was bound to watch over -the poition 
of liver which passed thiough their teriitones, and to preseive it 
fiom everything injurious to commerce or navigation. It was 
also arranged that a commission should meet from time to time for 
the revision of the tariff, &c , and the investigation of all matters 
connected -with the iitihzation of the iiver. By the second of these 
commissions, which met at Dresden in 1842, an additional Naviga- 
tion Act was published in 1844 ; m the third, at Magdeburg in 
1850, it was proposed by Austna to remove the Elbe tolls altogethei, 
but Hanover and some other states refused , m the fourth, at Ham- 
burg, 1858, the same objections still carried the day ; but in 1861 
the fifth commission decided that only one common toll for all the 
riparian states should be left at "Wittenbeige ; and after nunieious 
difficulties, the fedeiative council of the Geimaii einpne succeeded 
in secunng'the complete freedom of the river in 1870 A compensa- 
tion of 1,000,000 thalers was gmnted to Mecklenburg-Sohwenn, 
and of 85,000 to Anhalt. 

ELBERFELD, a manufacturing town of Blienisli Prussio 
in the government of Busseldorf, situated in the narrow 
valley of the Wupper, about 19 miles E, of the town of 
Dusseldorf on the Berg and Maik railway. Though for the 
most part of modern erection, it has a large number of 
irregular and narrow streets, and altogether presents rather 
an unprepossessing appearance j the very river, polluted as 
it is with the refuse of dye-works and factories, rather 
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increasing the unseemliness. The newer quarters, howovor, 
must be excepted from this description, and many of tho 
public buildings are large and handsome. Of these the 
most important are the town-house, in the modern 
Romanesque style, the provincial court, the exchange, the 
post office, the orphanage, the lunatic asylum, St Joseph’s 
hospital, the infirmary, the Female Society’s hospital, the 
railway company’s offices, the gymnasium, and the technical 
school. The educational institutions include 27 popular 
schools where no fees are paid, and the wholo system of 
relief for the poor is so well arranged that it has excited 
imitation in several towns in Germany. A great variety 


of textile fabrics in cotton, wool, and silk are manufactured 
on an extensive scale , and besides dye-works and cheinical 
works of proportionate importance, there maybe mentioned 
button-factories, lace-factories, a brewery, a foundry, and 
soap-works. The town is the scat of a considerable number 
of industrial, philanthropic, intellectual, and religions 
institutions, among which the most noticeable are the public 
library, the museum, and the Borg Bible Society. The 
inhabitants are mainly Protestants, with a strong tendency 
towards pietism ; but the Roman Catholics number upwards 
of 14,000, and the Jewish community has recently 
erected a new synagogue. The Mherfeldei' Zeitimg and 
several other newspapers are published in tho town. In 
1840 the population was 31,514; in 1864, 63,300 ; and 
in 1875, 80,699. 

The site of Elberfelil was marited in the 12tli century by a castle 
belonging to the lords of Elvcifeld, ivliicli was afterwards uni Led 
-with the Berg possessions, and held by the family of Nesselrode ; 
but it -was not till the 16tli century that the nucleus of the preson-t 
mdnstrial development was formed by tho establishment on the 
banks of the Wupper of- a number of bleachers, who obtained a 
monopoly m 153h Municipal rights were gianted in 1610, a 
gieat inciease of tho mamifactmes clfected in the hegiiimng of the 
18tli centmy, silk-wcaving introduced in 1760, and the dyeing of 
Turkey red commenced in 1780. 

See ConteUe, Elherfeld, topograpInscJt-sMutt^cho Dat steUung, EllioifoW, 18/53 
Langowies.cho, Ellier/eld m<l Mat inm, Baunon, 1863 

ELBEUF, a town of Franco in tho department of Seine 
Infdrieure, 13 miles S. of Rouen, on tho left bank of tho 
Seme, with a station on tho railway bolwoon Ois-sol and 
Serquigny. It has three parish clmrchas, a Protestant 
place of worship, a town-house with a naturiil hi.st(ny 
museum, a public library, a hospital, an industrial sneioby, 
an archaeological society, and a chamber of arts and HcicnccH. 
Tho churches of Bb ^Iticnno and St Jean are both of some 
antiquity, and preserve stained glass of the 16th and ICbh 
centuries. The town is one of the principal seats of the 
woollen manufacture in Franco ; more than half of the 
inhabitants are diioctly inamtainod by tho staplo industiy, 
and numbers more by the auxiliary crafts As a rivm’-port 
it has a brisk trade in tho iiruducio of tho surrounding 
district as well as in tho raw matorials of its manufactuvcB. 
A Busponsion bridge conuuuuicatcs with Bt Aubin, and 
stoam-boats ply regularly to Rouon. The population, wli ieh 
was only about 4600 in tho ond of last century, amounted 
in 1831 to 10,258, and in 1872 to 22,563. If tho quasi- 
suburban towns of Caudeb(',c-168-Eibouf, Baint-Pi.‘rro-h\s- 
Elbouf, and St Aubin-jouxto-Boullung \ h \ ineludod, ‘this 
groat industrial congeries will comprise upwards of 30,000 
inhabitants. 

Elbouf 18 an old town, and tho site was probably ocrapled during 
the Roman period. lu tho 14lh century it was made a countahip, 
and in 1554 it paased by marriage to Duko Kend of Lomu'iui By 
King Henry III. it waa raised to tho rank of n duchy iu favour of 
Chttriofl, mnndson of Claude of Lorraine, but tbo tlukcs of Kllicuf 
made no lliguro in hifltory, and in 17CS tha title pafl.Hcti to tbo bouse 
of Hareourt. Tho town and its iudustrioR Were gently pfilrouized 
by Colbert ; but the revocation of the Killot of Naulcs soon after 
neutralized tho bonofieial oifoots of Ids regulations, and it was not 
till 1814 that Uio removal of Belgian compatiliou gave tho new 
impetus whicli is still at work. In that year thoro were 80 factories 
producing goods to the value of 25 nUlhtms of fr.iue« ; in 1840 tho 
fiaotorios numbered 200, and the value of the goods amounted to 4h 
or 46 milUoDB, 

ELBIhTG, a seaport town of Pmaaia, afc tho bond of a 
circle in the government of D&ntzig, 36 miles E.S.E. of the 
city of that name, on the Elbing, a small river which flows 
into the Frische Haff about four niil« from the town, and 
is united with the Nogat or eastern arm of iffi© Vistula by 
means of the Kraffohl canal The old town was formerly 
surrounded by fortifications, but of thwe only a few 
fragments remain. There are seven Evangelical, one 
Roman Catholic, and two Mennonito church^, a synagogue, 
a gymnasium founded In 1636, with a public library of 
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22,000 volumes, an orplian-asylum, several hospitals, and 
numerous charitable institutions. Of these last a number 
owe their existence to the bequests of an Englishman, 
Itichard Cowle, who settled in the town in 1810 and died 
at Danteig in 1821. The manufacturing industry is 
extensive and varied, pioducing, among the lest, iron 
goods, iron ships, and machinery, sail-cloth, woollen cloth, 
leather, paper, tobacco, starch, vitriol, and vinegar , and 
the transit trade has leceived a considerable increase by the 
opening of the Overland canal (1846-1861). 

Tile existence of Elbing is due to a colony of Lubcck tiadeis who 
settled under the protection of the casLlc of the Teutonic Knights 
in 1237 Invested with the Liihcck lights, and aftciwaids 
admitted into the Hanseatic confederation, the settlement was 
highly prosperous, and in 1335 greatly extended its limits by laying 
out a How Town In 1434 it ])aid allegiance to Poland, and in 
1454 was made tlio scat of a waiwodo , but in 1525 it was captured 
by Albert of Braodenburg, Grand Mastei of the Teutonic Order 
Aftei various vicissitudes, it came at last to Piussia in 1772 — 
decadent and deelining , and its jnesent prospeiity is of quite 
reeeiit date. Population in 187.5, 83,572 

ELCHE, a town of Spam, in the province of Alicante, 
SIX miles from tho sea, on tho river Vinalapo, tb has three 
churcliea, aa many monastic buildings, a hospital, barracks, 
and an old episcopal palace ; but tbore is nothing of 
arolutccfcural infcorcst except perhaps the portico of Santa 
IMaria. The cnaiumo and pliysiognoiny of tho inhabitants, 
tho narrow strools and llat-roofod wliito-washcd houses, and 
more than all the thousands of palm-trees In its gardens 
and holds, give tho place a strikingly Oriental aspoct, and 
rondor it uniquo among tho cities of Spain. The cultivation 
of tho jialin is iiuloerl thopiiucipal occupation ; ami though 
tho dates aio inferior to those of Barbavy, tho annual value 
of tho crop is about XI 4, 000. Tho bknehod fronds are 
also sold ill largo quantities for the pioccssious of Paliin 
Huutlay ; and after they have received tlio blessing of tho 
ItnosL, they aro logardod throughout Spain as certain 
defences against lightning. 

Elolia is idontiflod with the ancient Ilici or IlUci of tho Oontostani, 
which undor tho Homans obtained the rank of a colony with tho 
jus ffnhctm. In 1882 it was attacked by tho Mooi’s of Granada, 
who diHohnrgod against it “iron balls tlivough liro.” Poindation 
18,734. 

ELDAD BIUN" MALOIIT, also surnainocl TTa-Daui, Abu- 
Daiii, Daud-Ua-Daui, or tho Danite, a Jewish traveller of 
tho 9tU century of the Christian era, chiefly interesting on 
account of tho light (or darkness) which his writings throw 
on tho question of tho Lost Tribes. Tho date and place of 
his birth aro not accurately known , but ho was a native 
either of South Arabia or of Media. About 860 ho set out 
with a companion to visit his Jewish brethren in Africa 
and Asia, ddioir vessel was wrecked, and they fell into tho 
hands of cannibals ; but Eddad was saved from tho inhuman 
fat© of his comrade, Ilrst by his leanness and afterwards by 
the opportimo invasion of n neighbouring tribe. Ho spent 
four yoara with his now captors, was ransomed by a Mlow- 
couutryman, continued his journey as far, according to one 
interpretation of his story, as China, spent several years at 
Kairwau in Tunis, and died on a visit to Cordova in Spain. 
The work which goes under his name is written in Hebrew, 
and consists of six chapters, probably abbreviated from the 
original form of the narrative. It was first printed at 
Constantinople in 1618 j and the same recension afterwards 
appeared at Venice in 1640 and 1606, and at Jossnitz in 
1722. A Latin version by Genebrard was published at 
Paris in 1663, under the title of Mldad Danins de Judwis 
damu eortmque in Ethiopia imperio, and was afterwards 
inoorporated in tho translator’s Ohronographia Ihhmorum.; 
a German version appeared at Prague in 1695, and another 
at Jossnitz in 1723. In 1838 M. Carmoly edited and trans- 
lated a fuller recension which he had found in a MS. 
from the library of Eliezer Ben Hasan, forwarded to him 
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by Hand Zabach of Morocco. Roth forma are printed by 
Dr Jellinek mhis Beth-Ha-Midrash,'voh, ii. andiii., Leipsie, 
1853-55. One of the most curious passages in the work 
is the account of the Levites, wlio, says the author, were 
miraculously guided to the land of Havila, and are theie 
piotectcd from their enemies by the mystic river Sabbation, 
which on the Sabbath is calm and involved in delusive 
mists, and on the other days of the week runs with a fierce 
and fordless current. 

Sec Baiiolocci, Bibliotheca Magna Rdbhmca, vol i. ; Burst, Eibho- 
thecaJudami. ; Graetz, GcscJncIite dcr Juden, vol. v. ^Boasi, I)iz%miar%o 
degliBbrei. and Kitlo’s AiSZicaZ Oyclopcedia, 3d edition, sub nomine. 

ELDER, the name of an office both in the Jewish and 
111 the Christian church, which is used in modern times only 
hy Presbyterians. As first applied, among the ancient Jews, 
for example, it had no doubt a literal fitness, indicating the 
lesponsibihty and authority that naturally accrue in any 
community to those advanced m age. As the office gradu- 
ally came to be fixed in its cbaracter and limited m the 
number of its occupants, the name lost something of its 
literal fitness, the responsibility and authority becoming 
attached to it without regard to the age of the occupant. 
In this respect the kindred terms aldeiman, senator, &c., 
have liad a similar history. In the Old Testament usage 
of the word it is impossible to fix any exact point of time 
ai winch it passed fioin its primary or etymological to its 
secondary or official sense, as the process was a gradual one, 
and old age continued to bo a leading qualification for the 
oflicc long after it had ceased to ho essential. In Exodus 
iii. 16 elders aro mentioned as a recognized official body 
among the Israelites, and in subsequent notices (Ex. xix 
7 , Ex. xxiv. 1, Dent, xxxi 9) they appear as the represen- 
tatives of the whole body of the people. In Numbers xi. 
16, 17, seventy elders, to be chosen out of the enihebody, 
were sot apart “ to bear the burden of tho people ” along 
with Moses. It is uimocossary to cuter hero into any dis- 
cussion of the moot question of tho connection of this 
Mosaic council of seventy with large though undefined 
legislative and executive powers with the Sanhedrim as it 
existed at tho time of Christ. Prom the time of tho institu- 
tion of tho Mosaic council the elders are mentioned at eacli 
successive stage of Jewish history. xVfter the settlement in 
Canaan they acted as the administrators of the laws in 
every city (Deut. xix. 11-12 ; xxi. 3-9, 19 , xxii. 10-21); 
and references to them are frequent during the period of 
tho judges and the kings, during tho captivity, and after 
tho restoration. In the New Testament the word is used 
to denote both an order of the Jewish economy and an 
office of tho Christian church. Its precise significance in 
the latter usage is the main subject in the standing contro- 
versy between Episcopalians and Presbyterians, and a state- 
ment of the arguments on either side belongs properly to 
the articles on Episcopacy and Presbytery respectively. 
Reference must also be made to the article on Presbytery 
for a Ml statement of the qualifications, duties, and powers 
of elders in a presbytorian church. It may be noted here 
that while tho New Testament word preshpUros denotes, 
according to the admission of the adherents of all forms of 
church government, those especially set apart to the 
pastoral office, whatever else it may be held to include, its 
English equivalent elder is used as an official designation 
only in the presbyterian church. According to the presby- 
toriau theory of church government there are two classes 
of elders, teaching elders, or those set apart specially to the 
pastoral office, and ruling elders, who are laymen, chosen 
generally by tho congregation, and set apart by ordination 
to be associated with the pastor in the oversight and govern- 
ment of the church. When the word is used without any 
qualification, it is understood to apply to the latter class 
ffione. 
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ELDER (Aug.-Sas. ellarn; G-er, Holunder; Fr. sureau), 
tlie popular desiguatiou of tke deciduous skrubs aud trees 
cousfcLtuting the genus Samhuous of tke natural order 
GaprifoUacece. The Black-berried or Oommou Elder, S. 
nipra, tke bourfcree of Scotland, is found in Europe, tke 
nortk of Africa, Western Asia, tke Caucasus, and Southern 
Siberia ; in skeltered spots it attains a height of over 20 
feet, Tke bark is smooth ; tke shoots are stout and angular, 
and tke leaves glabrous, pinnate, and generally oval or 
elliptical. The flowers, which form corymbose cymes, with 
five mam branches, have a cream-coloured, gamopetalous, 
five-lobed corolla, five stamens, and three sessile stigmasj 
the berries are purplish-black, globular, and three- or four- 
seeded, and ripen about September. The elder thrives best 
in moist, well-drained situations, but can be grown m a 
great diversity of soils. It is propagated by young shoots, 
which after a year are fit for transplaubation. It is found 
useful for making screen-fences in bleak, exposed situations, 
and also as a skelter for other shrubs in tke outskirts of 
plantations. By clipping two or three times a year, it may 
be made close and compact m growth. The young trees 
furnish a brittle wood, containing muck pith ; tke wood of 
old trees is white, hard, aud close-graiued, aud polishes 
well, and is employed for shoemakers’ pegs, combs, skewers, 
mathematical instruments, and turned articles. Young 
elder twigs deprived of pith have from very early times 
been in request for making whistles, popguns, and other 
toys. 

The eldei was known to the auoients for its medicinal piopertics, 
and in England the inner bark was formerly admiiustorod as a 
cathartic. The flowers (savihmi floras) contain a volatile oil, and. 
are reputed ’’to bo diaphorotio lu properties ; they servo for the 
preparation of an oin\mmi{uniju6ntiimsci,ml}UG-u), and for the distilla- 
tion of elder-flower water {aqm smnbuci), used in confeckoiuny, 
perfumes, aud lotions. The leaves of the elder arc employed to 
unpait a green ooloui to fat and oil {mrjmitmn semhuii folwrmi 
and olaim virida), and the berries for making wine, a common 
adulterant of port. The leaves and bark omit a sickly odour, 
believed to be repugnant to insects. OJiristoplier Uullot {Phil. 
Trans,, 1772, Ixu p, 348) recommends that ciibbagas, turnips, 
wheat, and friut trees, to pioseivo them from oateipillar.'i, flie.s, 
and blight, should be whipped wiLli twigs of young elder. Accord- 
ing to ejerman folk-lore, the hat must ho doUed in the pu'senco 
of the eldor-ti’oe, and in certain of the English midland couutio.s 
a belief was once pievalont that the cross of Ohvist was made from 
its wood, whioli should theiefoi'o never bo used a.s fuel, or koatod witli 
disrespect (see Qmrl. Jkv,, oxiv. 233). It was, however, a common 
medisaval tradition, alluded to by Bon J onsoii, Shakespeare, and other 
writers, that the older was the tree on which Judas hanged himself ; 
and on tins account, probably, to bo crowned with elder was iii 
olden times accounted a disgrace. In Oymbolmo (act iv s. 2) “ the 
stinking older ” is mentioned as a syinl)ol of grief In Denmark tlie 
tree is smposod by the suporsfcikoua to bo under ilio proUic.tioii 
of the “Elder-mother:" its flowers may not be gathered without 
her leavo ; its wood must nob bo employed for any household 
fiirnituTo ; aud a child sleeping in an elder- wood cradle would 
certainly be strangled by the Elder-mother. 

S, nigra virasoansis a variety of S, nigra having white hark and 

E een-colouied berries ; soma ornamental varielics have hlolchod 
ives. The Scarlet-berried Elder, S. racemosa, is the handsomest 
species of its genua. It is a native of various parts of Europe, 
growing in Britain to a height of over 16 feet, but often prodiiemg 
no fiuit. The Dwarf Elder or Danewort, S. Ebalus, a eommon 
European species, reaches a height of about 6 feet. Its cyme is 
hairy, has three principal hrauohos, and is smaller than that of S, 
mgra; the flowers are of a dull purplish hue. All porta of the 
plant are cathartic and emetic. 

ELDON, John Soott, Baeoh, and afterwards Eabl of 
(1751-1838), lord high chancellor of England, was born at 
Newcastle on the 4fch J une 1761. His grandfather, William 
Scott, of Sandgate, a suburb of Newcastle, was clerk to a 
" fitter a sort of water-carrier and broker of coals. His 
father, whose name also was William, began life as an 
apprentice to a fitter, in which service he obtained the 
freedom of Newcastle, becoming a member of the guild of 
Hoastmen ; later in life he became a principal in the busi- 
ness, and attained a respectable position as a merchant in 
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Newcastle, accumulating property worth nearly =£20,000 
He was twice married ; his second wife, the mother of 
John Scott, says Lord Campbell {Lord Ghancellors, vol. vii. 
p. 4), “was a woman of such superior understanding, that to 
her is traced the extraordinary talent which distinguished 
her two sons, William and John — Lord S to well and Lord 
Eldon,” It may be mentioned that William and John had 
each of them a twin, sister. 

The boys were educated at the grammar school of their 
native town, where, however, they scarcely gave promise 
of the splendid careers which they were destined to run. 
John Scott was not remarkable at school for application to 
his studies, though his wonderful memory enabled him to 
make good progress m them, he frequently played tniaiit, 
and was whipped for it, robbed orchards, and mdulgod in 
other questionable school-boy freaks ; nor did ho always 
come out of his scrapes with honour and a character for 
truthfulness. When John had finished his oilucatiou at 
the grammar school, his father thought of apprenticing him 
to hia own business, to which an older brother Henry hud 
already devoted himself j and it was only through the in- 
terference of William, who had already obtained a follow- 
ship at University Oollogs, Oxford, that it was ultimately 
resolved that he should continue tho prosecution of his 
studios. Accordingly, on the 16bh May 1700, John fScott 
entered University College as a commoaor, with tho view 
of entering tho church, ami obtaining a collogo living. In 
the year following ho obtained a fellowship, gi ad uatod B. A. 
Ill 1770, and iii 1771 won tho prize for the English os.siiy, 
tlio only iiuivensity prize open in his tiiuo for general com- 
petition. It does not appear, however, that ho distiugui.sUod 
himself at collogo any more than ho had done ut .school by 
any aovero application to study. It was nob till after his 
marriago that ho first concentrated his onorgbs on the coii' 
gonial study of law. 

His wife was tho eldest daughter of Mr Auhouo 
Surtees, a Newcastle hanker. John Seolt first mot her at 
Sodgofiold Ohuroli, in the county ol Dmhani, aud a wi-rong 
attacluuciit sprang U]) between thorn, Tho Hurtoos futnily 
objoctod to tho match, and attempted to prevent it ; but tlio 
lire once kindled was not to bo pul out. On the IBlh 
Novomhor 1772, (Scott, with the aid of a ladiler und 
an old frioiid, carried off tho lady from her father’s huuso 
in tho Sandhill, across the border to Hlackshiuls, in Scot- 
land, whore they wore married. Um father o f tho hridegrouiu 
objected not to his son’s chuico, but to tlio tune lio chose 
to marry; for it was a blight on his son’s prospuct.s, depriv- 
ing him of his fellowship anti his olianeo of cliuroU prefur- 
uiout. Bub whilo tho bride's family refused to hold iutor- 
counso with tho pair, hlr (Scott, like a priulent man and an 
affoctiouato father, set himsolf to make tho best t)f a bad 
mattor, and rocoivod thorn kindly, settling on his sou T2000. 
John roturnod with his wife to Oxford, and continued to 
hold his fellowship for what is called tho year of grace 
given after marriago, and added to his income by acting as 
a private tutor. After ("a time Jifr Rurteos was TOoonoiled 
with his daughter, and made a liberal settlement on her. 
John Scott’s year of grace dosed without any college living 
falling vacant; and with his fellowship he gave up the 
church, and turned to tho study of law. He bocume a 
student at the Middle Temple in January 1773, and in 
Fehrnary took his degree of M.A. at Oxford. In 1776 ho 
was called to tho bar, intending at first to estoblish himself 
oa an advocate in his native town, a scheme which his early 
success led him to abandon, and he soon settled to the 
practice of his profession in London, and on the Northern 
Circuit, Thus, at last, had he started on the high road to 
the chancellorship, having narrowly escaped becoming a 
coal-fitter, a country parson, a provincial barrisfcer, and* 
according to one account, a retailer of figs and raMns. 
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In the autumn of the year in which he was called to the 
bar his father died, leaving him a legacy of ^1000 over 
and above the £2000 previously settled on him. He was 
already an excellent lawyer, and succeeded fairly well on his 
first circuit, though not so well as to satisfy him of the 
safety of attempting a London career. He therefore took a 
house in Kewcastle, with the view of establishing himself 
there, but still delayed to leave London; and his prospects 
there suddenly improving, he assigned the Newcastle house 
to his brother Henry. In his second year at the bar his 
prospects began to brighten. His brother William, who by 
this Lime held the Camden professorship of ancient history, 
and enjoyed an extensive acquaintance with men of 
eminence in London, was in a position mateiiaUy to 
advance his interests. Among his friends was the notorious 
Bowes of Gibsido, to the patronage of whose house the rise 
of the Scott family was largely owing. Bowes having con- 
tested Newcastle and lost it, presented an election petition 
against the return of his opponent. Young Scott was re- 
tained as junior counsel in the case, and though he lost the 
petition he did not fail to improve the opportunity which 
it afforded for displaying hia talents. This engagement, 
ill the commencement of hia second year at the bar, and 
the dropping in of occasional foes, must have raised his 
hopes j and ho now abandoned the scheme of hocoining a 
provincial banisLor, A year or two of dull drudgery and 
few foes followed, and ho began to bo much depressed. 
But in 1780 we find his prospects suddenly improved, by 
his appoarauco in ilio case of Ackroyd v, Smithson, which 
became a loading case settling a rule of law ; and young 
Scott, having lost his point in the inferior court, insisted 
on arguing it, on appeal, against tlie opinion of hia clients, 
and carried it before Lord Lhnrlow, whoso favourable cou- 
sidoration ho won by Ins able argument, ff^io same year 
Bowes again retained him in an election petition, and in 
the year following tScoLt greatly inoroaaed his reputation by 
his ajipoaranco as loading counsel in the Olithoroo eloction 
petition. From this time his success was certain. In two 
years ho obtainod a silk gown, and was so far cured of his 
early modesty that ho declined accepting the king’s 
counselslnp if precedence over him wore given to his junior, 
M r Erslcino, though the latter was the eon of a poor and a 
most accomplished orator. Ho was now on the high way 
to fortune. Mis health, which had hitherto boon but 
indifferent, strengthened with the domanda made upon it; 
his. .talents, his power of oiidurauco, and his ambition all 
expanded together. He enjoyed a considorablo practice in 
the northorn part of his circuit, before parliamentary com- 
mittocH, and at the Chancery bar, and was in sight of the 
hououvH and emoluments of the solicitor and attorney 
generalships. By 1787 his practice at the Etxnity bar had 
BO far inoroasod that ho was obliged to give up the eastern 
half of his cirouit (which embraced six counties), and attend 
it only at Bancastor. 

(Shortly after taking the silk gown, he ontorod Parliament 
for Lord Weymouth’s close borough of Woobley, which 
Xaord Thurlow obtained for him without solicitation. In 
Parliament ho gave a general and independent support to 
Pitt, Hia first parliamentary speeches were directed 
against Fox’s India Bill. Thoy were unsuccessful. In 
one ho aimed at being brilliant; and becoming merely 
laboured and pedantic, he was covered with ridicule by 
Sheridan, from whom ho received a lesson which he did 
not Ml to turn to account. In 1788 Pitt conferred upon 
him the honour of knighthood and the office of solicitor- 
general ; and at the close of this year he attracted attention 
by hia speeches in support of Pitt's resolutions on the state 
of the king (George III., who then laboured under a 
raontsl malady) and the delegation of his authority. It is 
said that ho drew the Regency Bill, which was introduced 
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in 1789. In 1793 Sir John Scott was promoted to the 
office of attorney-general, in which it fell to him to conduct 
the memorable prosecutions for high treason against British 
sympathizers with French republicanism, — amongst others, 
against the celebrated Horne Tooke. These prosecutions, 
m most cases, were uo doubt instigated by Sir John Scott, 
and were the most important proceedings in which he was 
evei professionally engaged. He has left on record, in his 
Anecdote Book, a defence of his conduct in regard to them. 
A full account of the principal trials, and of the various 
legislative measures for rejiressing the expressions of popular 
opinion for which he was more or less responsible, will be 
found m Twiss’s Piihlic and Private Life of the Lord 
Ghancellor Eldon, and in the Lives of the Lord Ghancelloi s, 
by Lord Campbell. In 1799 the office of chief-justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas falling vacant, Sir John Scott’s 
claim to it was not overlooked ; and after seventeen years’ 
service in the Lower House, he entered the House of Peers 
as Baron Eldon. In February 1801, the ministry of Pitt 
was succeeded by that of Addington, and the chief-justice 
now ascended the woolsack. The chancellorship was given 
to him professedly on account of Ins notorious anti-Catholic 
zeal. From the Peace of Aimeiis (1801) till 1804, Lord 
Eldon appears to have interfered little in politics. In the 
Ittttor year we find him conducting the negotiations which 
resulted in the dismissal of Addington and the recall of Pitt 
to office as primo muiister. Lord Eldon was continued in 
office as chancellor under Pitt ; but the now administration 
was of short duration, for on the 23d of January 180G Pitt 
died, worn out with the anxieties of office, and his ministry 
was succeeded by a coalition, under Lord Grenville. The 
death of Fox, who became foreign secretary and leader of 
the House of Commons, soon, however, broke up the 
Gronvillc administration ; and in the spring of 1807, Lord 
Eldon once more, under Lord Liverxiool’s administration, 
returned to the woolsack, which, from that time, ho con- 
tinued to occupy for about twenty yeais, swaying the 
Cabinet, and being in all but name primo minister of 
England. It was not till April 1827, when the lU'emier- 
sliip, vacant through the paralysis of Lord Liverpool, fell 
to Mr Canning, the chief advocate of Roman Catholic 
emancipation, that Lord Eldon, in the seventy-sixth year 
of his age, finally resigned the chancellorship. ‘When, 
after tho two short administrations of Canning and 
Goderich, it fell to the duke of Wellington to construct a 
Cabinet, Lord Eldon expected to be iucludorl, if not as 
chancellor, at least in some important office, but ho was 
overlooked, at which he was much chagrined Notwith- 
standing his frequent protests that he did not covet power, 
bub longed for retirement, wo find him again, so late as 
1835, within three years of his death, in hopes of office 
under Peel.' He spoke in Parliament for the last time in 
July 1834. 

In 1821 Lord Eldon had been created carl by George lY., 
whom ho managed to conciliate, partly, no doubt, by 
espousing his cause against his wife, whoso advocate ho had 
formerly boon, and partly through his reputation for zoal 
against the Roman Catholics. In tho same year, his 
brother William, who from 1798 had filled tlio office of 
judge of the High Court of Admiralty, was raised to tho 
peerage under the title of Lord B to well. 

Lord Eldon’s wife, his dear “ Bessy,” his love for whom 
is a beautiful feature in his life, died boforo him, on 
tho 28th Juno 1831. By nature she was of simple 
character, and by habits acquired during the early jiortion 
of her husband’s career almost a recluse. Two of their 
sons reached maturity,— John, who died in 1806, and 
William Henry John, who died unmarried in 1832. 
Lord Eldon himself survived almost all his immediate 
relations. His brother William died in 1836. Ho him 
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self died, in London, in Ms eiglity seventh year, on the 
13th January 1838, leaving behind him two daughters, 
Lady Prances Bankes and Lady Elizabeth Repton, and 
his grandson, who succeeded him. “ When his remains 
lay in state in Hamilton Place,'’ says Lord Campbell, 
‘4arg6 numbers of all classes went to see the solemn 
scene; and when the funeral procession, attended by the 
carriages of the princes of the blood, many members of 
the peerage, and all the dignitaries of the law, blackened 
the way, dense crowds stood uncovered, respectfully gazing 
at it as it passed.” His remains were i nterred in the family 
vault in the chapel of Kingston, in Dorsetshire. The 
fortune which he left behind him exceeded in amount half 
a million of money. 

Lord Eldon was no legislator, — ^his one aim m politics 
was to keep in office, and maintain things as he found 
them; and almost the only laws he helped to pass were 
laws for popular coercion. For nearly forty years he 
fought against every improvement m law, or in the con- 
stitution, — calling God to witness, on the smallest proposal 
of reform, that he foresaw from it the downfall of his 
country. Without any political principles, properly so 
called, and without interest iii or knowledge of foreign 
affairs, he maintained himself and his party in power for 
an unprecedented period by Ins great tact, and in viitue of 
his two great political properties — of zeal against every 
species of reform, and zeal against the Roman Oathohes. 
To pass from hia political to his judicial character is to 
shift to ground on which hia greatness is universally 
acknowledged. His judgments, which have received as 
much praise for their accuracy as abuse for their clumsi- 
ness and uncouthness, fill a small library. But though 
intimately acquainted with every nook and cranny of tho 
English law, he never carried his studies into foreign fields, 
from which to enrich our legal literature ; and it must be 
added that against the excellence of his judgments, in too 
many cases, must be set off the hardships, worse than in- 
justice, that arose from his jirotiacted delays in pronouncing 
them. A consummate j udge and the narrowest of politicians, 
he was Doubt on the bench and Promptness itself in the 
political arena. Por literature, as for art, ho had no feeling. 
What intervals of leisure he enjoyed from the cares of offilco 
he filled up with newspapers and tho gossip of old cronies. 
Hor were his intimate associates men of refinement and 
taste ; they were rather good fellows who quietly enjoyed a 
good bottle and a joke , ho uniformly avoided encounters of 
wit with his equals. He is said to have been parsimonious, 
and certainly he was quicker to receive than to reciprocate 
hospitalities; but his mean establishment and mode of life 
are explained by the retired habits of hia wife, and her 
dislike of company. His manners were very winning and 
courtly, and in the circle of his immediate relatives ho is 
said to have always bean lovable and beloved. Ho is 
one,” says Miss Martineau, “ that after times will not 
venerate ; but fortunately for the fame of the larger mm- 
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ber of the great ones of the earth, there is a vast neutral 
ground between veneration and contempt.” 

“ In his person,” says Lord Campbell, “Lord Eldon was 
about the middle size, his figure light and athletic, his 
features regular and handsome, lus eye bright and full, las 
smile remarkably benevolent, and his whole appearance pre- 
possessing. The advance of years rather increased than 
detracted from these personal advantages. As ho sat on 
the judginenirseat, ‘ the deep thought betrayed in his fiu- 
rowed brow, — the large eyebrows, overhanging eyes that 
seemed to regard more what was taking place within than 
around him, — his calmness, that would have assiunod a 
character of sternness but for its peifocL placidity, — his 
dignity, repose, and venerable age, tended at once to win 
confidence and to inspire respect ’ (Townsend). Ho had 
a voice both, sweet and deep-toued, and its effect was not 
injured by Lis jSToithumbiian bun, which, though strong, 
was entirely free from harshness and vulgarity.” 

EL DORADO, that is, in Spanish, “The fJuhU'ii,” a 
mythical country long behevuil to exist in llio northern 
part of South America. The origin of the legend huH been 
variously explained, somo supposing that the nuoacoims 
quartz in the valley of the Eaaeqnibo was nustiikeu for gold 
ore, while others find the nucleus of the story in the fact 
that the high-priest of Rogotii was accustomed to .sprinkle 
himself with gold dust, w'hich was afterwarda washed off in 
a neighbouring lake It hardly kociub noc'cssary, however, 
to accept either or indeed any theory of explanation : tho 
minds of the Spanish explorers had been dazzled by tlin 
wealth of thcir‘oarliercoiu|uefiL8,aiul tho most hvilliaut iiuagi- 
nation soomod to have a possibility of fullihuent. M urtint'/-, a 
Spaniard, who had boon set adrift on tho sea, asserfcotl that 
ho was flung on the coast of Guiana, and conducted in land 
to a city called Manoa, which was govomod by a king in 
alliance with the Incas, and lavished tho precious motala 
on its roofs and walls. Orellana, who passed^down iln* Rio 
Hapo to tho valley of the Amazon in IfidO, also brought 
hack an account of a land of fabulous wouUh ; and Philip 
von Hutton, wdio led an e.vpluring party from Coro, on the 
coast of Caracas, during the period from 1541 to 1515, 
believed ho had caught sight of the golden Hpleiuloum of 
tho city of his search. In spite of tho failure uf expi'ditimi 
after expedition, and notably of that undorLiikon in 15(511 by 
Oonzalo Ximenoz do (^uesada from Santa Fd do Rogutk, 
tho fablo continued a potent alluremeub for adventurous 
spirits, and even in tho beginning of the 17th century 
exerted a master-influence on the si'lnnues of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Traces of tho pseudO'disc'ovcrieH of Martinez and 
his compeers rlisfigurod our nmiw till tho time of Humboldt, 
who jiroved that tho great lake of Ihirima to the east of 
Manoa was almost as fabulous ns tho city itself; ami the 
name of El Dorado remains a pemcment gain to tmr 
metaphorical vocabulary. Allusiona more or leas direct to 
the legend abound in European literatures, one of the most 
detailed being the well-known chapter in Voltaire’s (Jamliik, 
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